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MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

Br  ANTHONV  TROLLOPE. 
CHAPTER   XVI.        MR,    AND    HlSJi   fiREY. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  October,  and 
it  may  be  aaid  that  from  the  time  in  which 
old  Mr.  Scarborough  had  declared  his  in- 
tention of  showing  that  the  elder  of  his 
two  Bona  had  no  right  to  the  property, 
Mr.  Grey,  the  lawyer,  had  been  so  occupied  ' 
with  the  Scarborough  affairs  as  to  have  had  > 
left  him  hardly  a.  moment  for  other  con-  j 
siderations.  He  had  a  partner,  who  during  , 
these  four  months  had  in  fact  carried  on  the  ' 
buaineaa.  One  difficulty  had  grown  out  of  ■ 
another  till  Mr.  Grey's  whole  time  had  been  ' 
occupied ;  and  all  his  thoughts  had  been 
filled  with  Mr.  Scarborough,  which  is  a  i 
matter  of  much  greater  moment  to  a  man 
than  the  loss  of  his  time.  The  question  ' 
of  Mountjoy  Scarborough's  position  had  i 
been  first  submitted  to  him  in  June.  ' 
October  had  now  been  reached,  and  Mr. 
Grey  had  been  out  of  town  only  for  a 
fortnight,  during  which  fortnight  he  had 
been  occupied  entirely  in  unravelling  the 
mystery.  He  had  at  first  refused  alto- 1 
gether  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  un- 
ravelling, and  had  desired  that  some  other 
lawyer  might  be  employed.  But  it  had 
gradually  come  to  pass  that  he  had  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  case,  and,  with 
many  execrations  on  his  own  part  against 
Mr.  Scarborough,  could  find  a  real  interest 
in  nothing  else.  He  had  begun  his  in- 
vestigations with  a  thorough  wish  to  dis- 
cover that  Mountjoy  Scarborough  was  in 
truth  the  heir.  Though  he  had  never 
loved  the  young  man,  and,  aa  he  went  on 
with  his  investigations,  became  aware  that 
the  whole  property  would  go  to  the 
creditors  should  he  succeed  in  proving  that 
Mountjoy  was  the  heir, 'yet  for  the  sake  of 


btathu  ty}  as  most  anxious  that 
t    h  uld  b  Vn  1  he  could  not  boar  to 

th  nk  th  t  h  and  th  r  lawyers  had  been  ' 
tak  by   th     w  ly    craft  of    such    a 

m  n  ae  the  quire  of  Tretton.  It  went 
th  on  hly  a  n  t  the  grain  with  him  to 
have  to  ackno  iledge  that  the  estate  would 
become  the  property  of  Augustus.  But  it 
was  so,  and  he  did  acknowledge  it.  It  was 
proved  to  him  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
evidence  which  he  had  hitherto  seen  in 
the  matter,  the  squire  had  not  married  his 
wife  until  after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son. 
He  did  acknowledge  it,  and  he  said  bravely 
that  it  must  be  so.  Then  there  came  down 
upon  him  a  crowd  of  enemies  in  the  guise 
of  baffled  creditors,  all  of  whom  believed, 
or  professed  to  believe,  that  he,  Mr.  Grey, 
was  in  league  with  the  squire  to  rob  them 
of  their  rights.  If  it  could  be  proved  that 
Mountjoy  had  no  claim  to  the  property, 
then  would  it  go  nominally  to  Augustus, 
who  according  to  their  showing  was  also 
one  of  the  confederates,  and  the  property 
could  thus,  they  said,  be  divided.  Very 
shortly  the  squire  would  be  dead,  and  then 
the  confederates  would  get  everything,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  poor  Mr.  Tyrrwhit, 
and  poor  Mr.  Samuel  Hart,  and  all  the 
other  poor  creditors  who  would  thus  be 
denuded,  defrauded,  and  robbed  by  a. 
lawyer's  trick.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
Mr,  Grey  was  attacked  by  Mr,  Tyrrwhit 
and  the  others  ;  and  Mr,  Grey  found  it 
very  hard  to  bear. 

And  then  there  was  another  matter 
which  was  also  very  grievous  to  him.  If 
it  were  as  he  now  stated  ;  if  the  squire  had 
l>een  guiity  of  this  fraud  ;  to  what  punish- 
ment would  he  be  subjected  1  Mountjoy 
was  declared  to  have  been  innocent.  Mr. 
Tyrrwhit,  as  he  pat  the  case  to  his  own 
lawyers,  laughed  bitterly  as  he  made  this 
suggestion.     And  Augustus  was,  of  course, 
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innocent.  Then  ibem-  was  renewed 
laughter.  And  Mr.  Grey !  Mr.  Qrey  had 
of  course  been  innooent  Then  the  laughter 
was  veiy  lo^d  Was  it  to  be  believed  that 
anybody  conld  be  taken  in  by  stich  a  story 
as  this.  There  waa  he,  Mr.  Tyrrwhit ;  he 
had  ever  been  known  as  a  sharp  fellow ; 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Hart,  who  was  now  away 
on  his  travels,  and  the  others — they  were 
all  of  them  sharp  fellows.  Was  it  to  be 
believed  that  such  a  set  of  gentlemen,  so 
keenly  alive  to  their  own  interest,  should  be 
made  the  victims  of  such  a  trick  as  this ) 
Not  if  they  knew  it  I  Not  if  Mr.  Tyrrwhit 
knew  it ! 

It  was  in  this  shape  that  the  matter 
reached  Mr.  Grey's  ears ;  and  then  it  was 
asked,  if  it  were  so,  what  would  be  the 
punishment  to  which  they  would  .be  sub- 
jected who  had  deirauded  Mr.  Tyrrwhit  of 
his  just  claim.  Mr.  Tyrrwhit,  who  on  one 
occasion  made  his  way  into  Mr.  Grey's 
presence,  wished  to  get  an  answer  to  that 

auestion  from  Mr.  Grrey.     "  The  man  is 
yins,"  said  Mr.  Grey  solemnly. 
"  Dying  1    He  is  not  more  likely  to  die 
than  you  are,  from  all  I  hear.''   At  this 
time  rumours  of  Mr.  Scarborough's    im- 

E roved  health  had  reached  the  creditors  in 
london.  MJr.  IVrrwhit  had  begun  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Scarborough's  dangerous 
condition  had  been  part  of  tne  hoax ;  that 
there  had  been  no  surgeon's  knives,  no 
terrible  operations,  no  moment  of  almost 
certain  deatL  "  I  don't  believe  he's  been 
ill  at  aU,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrwhit 

«I  cannot  help  your  belief,"  said  Mr. 
Grey. 

"But  because  a  man  doesn't  die  and 
recovers,  is  he  on  that  account  to  be  allowed 
to  cheat  people  as  he  has  cheated  me,  with 
impunity  1 " 

*'I  am  not  going  to  defend  Mr.  Scar- 
borough ;  but  he  has  not  in  fact  cheated 
you." 

"  Who  has  1  Come ;  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  if  this  goes  on  I  shall,  not  have 
been  defrauded  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  1 " 

"  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Scarborough  on 
the  matter  1 " 

"  No ;  it  was  not  necessary." 

"  Or  have  you  got  his  writing  to  any 
document?  Have  you  anything  to  show 
that  he  knew  what  ms  son  was  doing  when 
he  borrowed  money  of  you  1  Is  it  not  per- 
fectly dear  that  he  knew  nothing  about 

itr 

"Of  course  he  knew  nothing  about  it — 
then;  at  that  time.    It  was  afterwards  that 


his  fraud  began.  When  he  found  that  the 
estate  was  in  jg«ifwzily}  then  the  falsehood 
was  concocted." 

"Ah,  there,  ^,  Tyrrwhit,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  disagree  with  you.  I  nfust 
express  my  opinion  that  if  you  endeavour 
to  recover  your  money  on  that  plea  you 
will  be  beaten.  If  you  can  prove  fraud  of 
that  kind,  no  doubt  you  can  punish  those 
who  have  been  guilty  of  it — ^me  amon^  the 
number." 

"I  say  nothing  of  that,"  said  Jfr, 
Tyrrwhit. 

"  But  if  you  have  been  led  into  your 
present  difficulty  by  an  illegal  attempt  on 
the  part  of  my  client  to  prove  an  illegiti- 
mate son  to  have  been  legitimate,  and  thM 
to  have  changed  his  mind  for  certain 
purposes,  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to 
punish  him.  The  act  will  have  been  at- 
tempted and  not  completed.  And  it  wUl 
have  been  an  act  concemii^  his  son  and 
not  concerning  yoa" 

"Not  concerning  mel"  shrieked  Mr. 
Tyrrwhit 

"  Certainly  not  legally.  You  are  not  in 
a  position  to  prove  that  he  knew  that  his 
son  was  borrowing  money  from  you  on 
the  credit  of  the  estate.  As  a  fact  he 
certainly  did  not  know  it" 

"We  shall  see  about  that,"  said  Mr. 
Tyrrwhit 

"  Then  ^ou  must  see  about  it,  but  not 
with  my  aid.  As  a  fiict  I  am  telling  you 
all  that  I  know  about  it  If  I  could  I 
would  prove  Mountjoy  Scarborough  to  be 
his  father's  heir  to-morrow.  Indeed,  I  am 
altogether  on  your  side  in  the  matter — if 
you  would  believe  it"  Here  Mr.  Tyrrwhit 
again  laughed.  "  But  you  will  not  believe 
it,  and  I  do  ^ot  ask  you  tq  do  so.  As  it  ie^ 
we  must  be  opposed  to  each  other." 

"Where  is  the  young  mani"  asked 
Mr.  'Tyrrwhit 

"Ah,  that  is  a  question  I  am  not  bound 
to  answer,  even  if  I  knew.  It  is  a  matter 
on  which  I  say  nothing.  You  have  lent 
him  money,  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest" 

"  It  is  not  true." 

"  At  any  rate  it  seems  so  to  me ;  and  it 
is  out  of  the  question  that  I  should  assist 
you  in  recovering  it  You  did  it  at  your 
own  peril,  and  not  on  my  advice.  Good- 
morning,  Mr.  Tyrrwhit"  Then  Mr.  Tyrr- 
whit went  his  way,  not  without  sundnr 
threats  as  to  the  whole  Scarborougn 
family. 

It  was  very  hard  upon  Mr.  Grey, 
because  he  certainly  was  an  honest  man 
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and  had  tal^en  up  the  matter  simply  with 
a  view  of  learning  the  truth.  It  had  been 
whispered  to  him  within  the  hist  day  or 
two  that  Mountjoy  Scarborough  had  lately 
been  seen  alive,  and  gambling  with  reckless 
prodigality  at  Monte  Carlo.  It  had  only' 
been  told  to  him  as  probably  true  ;  but  he 
certainly  believed  it.  But  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  details  of  his  disappearance, .  and 
had  not  been  much  surprised,  as  he  had 
never  believed  that  the  young  man  had 
been  murdered  or  had  made  away  with 
himself.  But  he  had  heard  before  that 
of  the  quarrel  In  the  street  between 
him  and  Harry  Annesley.  And  the  story 
had  been  toM  to  him  so  as  to  fall  with 
great  discredit  on  Harry  Annesley's  head. 
According  to  that  story,  Henry  Annesley 
had  struck  his  foe  during  the  night,  and 
left  him  for  dead  upon  the  pavement. 
Then  Mountjoy  Scarborough  had  been 
missing,  and  Henry  Annesley  had  told  no 
one  of  the  quarrel  There  had  been  some 
girl  in  question.  So  much  and  no  more 
Mr.  Grey  had  heard,  and  was,  of  course, 
inclined  to  think  that  Harry  Annesley 
must  have  behaved  very  barny*  But  of 
the  mode  of  Mountjoy's  subsequent  escape 
he  had  heard  nothing. 

Mr.  Grey  at  this  time  was  living  down 
at  Fulham  in  a  small  old-fashioned  house 
which  overlooked  the  river,  and  was  called 
the  Manor  Housa  He  would  have  said 
that  it  was  his  custom  to  go  home  every 
day  by  an  omnibus,  but  he  did  in  truth 
almost  always  remain  at  his  ofiSce  so  late 
as  to  make  it  necessary  that  he  should 
return  by  a  cab.  He  was  a  man  fairly 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  as  he  had  no 
one  depending  on  him  but  one  daughter 
— no  one,  that  is  to  say,  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  support.  But  he  had  a  married 
sister  with  a  scapegrace  husband  and  six 
daughters, -whom,  in  fact,  he  did  support 
Mrs.  Carroll,  widi  the  kindest  intentions 
in  the  world,  had  come  and  lived  near  him. 
She  had  taken  a  genteel  house  in  Bolsover 
Terrace,  a  genteel  new  house  on  the 
Fulham  Road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
her  brother.  Mr.  Grey  bved  in  the  old  Manor 
House,  a  small  uncomfortable  place,  which 
had  a  nook  of  its  own,  close  upon  the 
water,  and  with  a  lovely  little  lawn.  It 
was  certainly  most  uncomfortable  as  a 
gentleman's  residence,  but  no  consideration 
would  induce  Mr.  Grey  to  sell  it.  There 
were  but  two  sitting-rooms  in  it,  and  one 
was  for  the  most  part  uninhabited.  The 
upstairs  drawing-room  was  furnished,  but 
anyone  with  hdf   an   eye  could  see  that 


it  was  never  used.  A  "  stray "  caller 
might  be  shown  up  there,  but  callers 
of  that  class  were  very  uncommon  in 
Mr.  Grey's  establishment.  With  his  own 
domestic  arrangements  Mr.  Grey  would 
have  been  quite  contented,  had  it  not  been 
for  Mr&  Carroll.  It  was  now  some  years 
since  he  had  declared  that  though  Mr. 
Carroll — or  Captain  Carroll,  as  he  had 
then  been  called — was  an  improvident, 
worthless,  drunken  Irishman,  he  would 
never  see  his  sister  want  The  con- 
sequence was  that  Carroll  had  come  with 
his  wife  and  six  daughters,  and  taken  a 
house  dose  to  him.  There  are  such  *'  whips 
and  scorns  "  in  the  world  to  which  a  man 
shall  be  so  subject  as  to  havQ  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life  changed  by  them.  The 
hero  bears  them  heroically,  making  no 
complaints  to  those  around  him.  The 
common  man  shrinks,  and  squeals,  and 
cringes,  so  that  he  is  known  to  those 
around  him  as  one  specially  persecuted.  In 
this  respect  Mr.  Grey  was  a  grand  hero. 
When  he  spoke  to  his  friends  of  Mrs. 
Carroll,  his  friends  were  taught  to  believe 
that  his  outside  arrangements  with  his 
sister  were  perfectly  comfortable.  No 
doubt  there  did  creep  out  among  those 
who  were  most  intimate  with  him  a 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Carroll  —  for  the 
captain  had  in  truth  never  been  more 
than  a  lieutenant,  and  had  now  long  since 
sold  out — ^was  impecunious,  and  a  trouble 
rather  than  otherwise.  But  I  doubt 
whether  there  was  a  single  inhabitant  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fulham  who  was 
aware  Siat  Mrs.  Carroll  and  the  Miss 
CarroUs  cost  Mr.  Grey  on  an  average  above 
six  hundred  a  year. 

There  was  one  in  Mr.  Grey's  family  to 
whom  he  -was  so  attached  that  he  would, 
to  oblige  her,  have  thrown  over  the  whole 
Carroll  family ;  but  of  this  that  one  person 
would  not  hear.  She  hated  the  whole 
Carroll  family  with  an  almost  unholy 
hatred  of  which  she  herself  was  endeavour- 
ing to  repent  daily,  but  in  vain.  She  could 
not  do  other  than  hate  them ;  but  she  could 
do  other  than  allow  her  father  to  with- 
draw his  fostering  protection  ;  for  this  one 
person  was  Mr.  Grey's  only  daughter  and 
his  one  close  domestic  associate.  Miss 
Dorothy  Grey  was  known  well  to  all  the 
neighbourhood,  and  was  both  feared  and 
revered.  As  we  shall  have  much  to  do 
with  her  in  the  tolling  of  our  story,  it  may 
be  well  to  make  her  stand  plainly  before 
the  reader's  eyes.  In  the  first  place  it 
must  bo  understood  that  she  was  mother- 
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less,  brotherless,  and  sisterless.  She  had 
been  Mr.  Grey's  only  child,  and  her  mother 
had  been  dead  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 
She  was  now  abont  thirty  years  of  age, 
but  was  generally  regarded  as  ranging 
somewhere  between  forty  and  fifty.  "If 
she  isn't  nearer  fifty  than  forty,  111  eat  my 
old.  shoes,"  said  a  lady  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  a  gentleman.  "I'^e  known  her 
these  twenty  years,  and  she's  not  altered 
in  the  least."  As  Dolly  Grey  had  been 
only  ten  twenty  years  ago,  the  lady  must 
have  been  wrong.  But  it  is  singular  how 
a  person's  memory  of  things  may  be  created 
out  of  their  present  appearances.  Dorothy 
herself  had  apparently  no  desire  to  set 
right  this  erroneous  opinion  which  the 
neighbourhood  entertained  respecting  her. 
She  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  she  was 
supposed  to  be  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty. 
Of  youth,  as  a  means  of  gettiiig  lovers,  she 
entertained  a  profound  contempt  That 
no  lover  would  ever  come  she  was  assured, 
and  would  not  at  all  have  known  what  to 
do  with  one  had  he  coma  The  only  man 
for  whom  she  had  ever  felt  the  slightest 
regard  was  her  father.  For  some  women 
about  she  did  entertain  a  passionless  well- 
regulated  affection,  but  they  were  generally 
the  poor,  the  afflicted,  or  the  aged.  It 
was,  however,  always  necessary  uiat  the 
person  so  signalised  should  be  submissive. 
Now,  Mrs.  Carroll,  Mr.  Grey's  sister,  had 
long  since  shown  that  she  was  not  submis- 
sive enough,  nor  were  the  girls,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  a  pert,  ugly,  well-grown  minx, 
now  about  eighteen  years  old.  The  second 
sister,  who  was  seventeen,  was  supposed  to 
be  a  beauty,  but  which  of  the  two  was  the 
more  odious  in  the  eyes  of  their  cousin  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say. 

Miss  Dorothy  Grey  was  Dolly  only  to 
her  father.  Had  any  one  else  so  ventured 
to  call  her,  she  would  have  started  up  at 
once,  the  outraged  aged  female  of  fifty. 
Even  her  aunt,  who  was  trouble  enough  to 
her,  felt  that  it  could  not  be  so.  Her 
uncle  tried  it  once,  and  she  declined  to 
come  into  his  presence  for  a  month,  letting 
it  be  fully  understood  that  she  had  been 
insulted. 

And  yet  she  was  not,  according  to  my 
idea,  by  any  means  an  ill-favourea  young 
woman.  It  is  true  that  she  wore  spectacles; 
and,  as  she  always  desired  to  have  her  eyes 
about  with  her,  she  never  put  them  off 
when  out  of  bed.  But  how  many  German 
girls  do  the  like,  and  are  not  accounted  for 
that  reason  to  be  plain  1  She  was  tall  and 
well-made,  we   may  almost   say    robust. 


She  had  the  full  use  of  all  her  limbs,  and 
was  never  ashamed  of  using  them.  I  thmk 
she  was  wrong  when  she  would  be  seen  to 
wheel  the  barrow  about  the  garden,  and 
that  her  hands  must  have  suffered  in  her 
attempts  to  live  down  the  conventional 
absurdities  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that 
she  did  wear  gloves  during  her  gardening, 
but  she  wore  them  only  m  obedience  to 
her  father's  request  She  had  bright  eyes, 
somewhat  far  apart,  and  well-made,  whole- 
some, regular  features.  Her  nose  was  large, 
and  her  mouth  was  large,  but  they  were 
singularly  intelligent,  and  full  of  humour 
when  she  was  pleased  in  conversation.  A4 
to  her  hair,  she  was  too  indiffiarent  to 
enable  one  to  say  that  it  was  attractive ; 
but  it  was  smoothed  twice  a  day,  was  veir 
copious,  and  always  very  clean.  Indeed, 
for  cleanliness  from  head  to  foot  she  was  a 
model  "  She  is  very  clean,  but  tiien  it's 
second  to  nothing  to  her,"  had  said  a 
sarcastic  old  lady  who  had  meant  to  imply 
that  Miss  Dorothy  Grey  was  not  constant 
at  church.  But  tiie  sarcastic  old  lady  had 
known  nothing  about  it  Dorothy  Grey 
never  stayed  away  from  morning  church 
unless  her  presence  were  desired  by  her 
father,  and  for  once  or  twice  that  she 
might  do  so,  she  would  take  her  father 
with  her  three  or  four  times — against  the 
grain  with  him  it  must  be  acknowledged. 

But  the  most  singular  attribute  of  tiie 
lady's  appearance  has  still  to  be  mentioned. 
She  always  wore  a  slouch  hat,  which  from 
motives  of  propriety  she  called  her  bonnet, 
which  gave  her  a  singular  appearance,  as 
though  it  had  been  put  on  to  thatch  her 
entirely  from  the  weather.  It  was  made 
generally  of  black  straw,  and  was  round, 
equal  at  all  points  of  the  circle,  and  was 
fastened  with  broad  brown  ribbons.  It 
was  supposed  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be 
completely  weather-tight  The  unimagina- 
tive nature  of  Fulham  did  not  allow  the 
Fulham  mind  to  gather  in  the  fact  that,  at 
the  same  time,  she  might  possess  two  or 
three  such  hats.  But  they  were  undoubtedly 
precisely  similar,  and  she  would  wear  them 
in  London  with  exactly  the  same  in- 
difference as  in  the  comparatively  rural 
neighbourhood  of  her  own  residence.  She 
would  in  truth  go  up  and  down  in  the 
omnibus,  and  would  do  so  alone  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  opinion  of  any  of 
her  neighbours.  The  Carroll  girls  would 
laugh  at  her  behind  her  back,  but  no 
Carroll  girl  had  been  seen  ever  to  smile 
before  her  face,  instigated  to  do  so  by  their 
cousin's  vagaries. 
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But  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  that 
attribute  of  Miss  drey's  which  is  perhaps 
tibe  most  essential  in  her  character.  It  is 
necessary  at  any  rate  that  they  should 
know  it  who  wish  to  understand  her 
natura  When  it  had  once  been  brought 
home  to  her  that  duty  required  her  to  do 
this  thing  or  the  other,  or  to  say  this  word 
or  another,  the  thing  would  be  done  or  the 
word  said  let  the  result  be  what  it  might 
Even  to  the  displeasure  of  her  father,  the 
word  was  said  or  the  thing  was  done.  Such 
a  one  was  Dolly  Grey. 


UP  IN  THE  GALLERY. 


The  gallery  of  a  theatre  can  never  be 
enticing,  surely.  Further,  the  proposal  to 
pass  a  whole  evening  in  the  ^illeiy  of  a 
theatre  would  be  shrunk  from  by  most 
ranks  of  people,  with  a  little  (or  with  con- 
siderable) dismay.  Let  the  gallery  be  the 
eallery,  moreover,  of  the  Victoria  (shortened, 
for  convenience,  into  "The  Vic");  let  the 
eallery  cost  but  threepence  to  get  into  it ; 
bt  the  gaUery  be  bmlt  to  pack  in  and 
entertain  a  thousand  people,  overlooking  a 
pit  that  can  commodiously  seat  a  thousand 
people  more ;  let  the  gallery  (as  a  last  sug- 
gestion) be  come  upon  all  at  once,  by  gas- 
Sght^  at  a  comer  of  the  **  New  Cut,''  the 
pkce  revealins  itself  in  all  its  glare  and 
flare,  in  all  its  rail  tide  of  crowd  and  traffic, 
and  uproar,  and  marketing,  in  all  its  re- 
pellent mal-odour  of  coarse  tobacco  and 
fish  ahready  sliced  and  fried,  and  if  the 
mind  should  be  stirred  to  absolute  recoil, 
it  would  be  no  wonder.  Then  there  is 
the  thought  flooding  in  idiat  it  is  possible 
to  pay  six  shillings  for  a  private-box; 
obtaining  thereby  so  much  of  safe  separa- 
tion and  seclusion ;  escaping  instantly  this 
plate-glass  and  placard,  this  outside  ugli- 
ness of  waU  and  window  and  harlequm- 
streaks  of  colour.  And  now  that  the 
impulse  for  this  has  come,  shall  not  the 
impulse  be  yielded  tol 

Courage,  thougL  Things  that  have  been 
undertaken,  should  be  uiings  to  be  effi- 
ciently carried  out ;  and  let  this  thing  be 
no  exception,  but  go  on,  as  it  should  go 
on,  to  due  and  complete  performance. 

And  now  observe  how  all  of  distaste 
and  difficulty  can  be  dispelled.  Here  is 
the  gallery-door  quietly  open,  now  it  is 
approached  for  the  second  tune ;  after  these 
few  minutes  of  turn  amongst  barrows  and 
fisidinff  cabbages,  amongst  cheese  and  butter, 
and  bacon  piles,  amongst  gleaming  tin- 


stuff,  and  trayiuls  of  cheap  yellow  and 
willow  crockery.  Here  is  no  elbowing,  no 
crushing  at  the  absolute  threshold  Here 
is  the  pavement,  even  for  a  yard  or  two 
before  it^  bare,  except  for  the  rush  of 
passers-by.  llie  plun  stone  stair,  rising 
widely  from  the  wide  landing,  is  quite 
clear,  and  turning  this  comer,  and  turn- 
ing tim  next,  as  me  stairs  ascend,  here  is 
the  pay-plsice.  It  can  be  passed.  The 
tlureepence  admission  can  be  handed  in ; 
without  even  so  much  as  the  pressure  and 
the  huny  of  ticket-taking  at  a  railway- 
station  desk.  And  turning  this  other 
comer,  and  this  other  still,  as  the  stairs 
yet  continue  winding  on,  here  is  the  roof- 
top, peaceably;  here  flows  in  a  sweep  of 
welcome  air ;  here  are  oblong  openings  of 
calm  grey  sky;  with  the  view  at  lalst 
below,  straight  and  uxumpeded,  of  the 
gallery-seats  in  their  steep  half-ring  (or 
correctly  putting  it,  in  their  long  ellipse). 
And  as  these  are  very  nearly  empty, 
there  can  be  a  choice  of  any  one  of  them 
to  sit  on — ^yes,  even  if  it  be  decided  to 
clatter  downwards  from  tier  to  tier,  right 
to  the  front  projecting  rail;  while,  all 
along,  for  a  certainly,  there  has  been  no 
person  to  jostle  or  to  interfere,  there  has 
been  nothmg  encountered  not  thoroughly 
orderly  and  composed. 

What  is  there  in  this  Victoria  Theatre 
espedallyl  What  is  there  in  this  three- 
penny-^alleiy  of  it,  to  be  set  down  1  The 
beginmng  shall  be  at  the  pit  Look 
into  it  It  is  a  principality,  compared 
to  this  republic  here ;  for  people  pay  six-, 
pence  there,  quite  a  reputable  piece  of 
money;  and  the  benches  are  straight,  and 
on  a  level  floor ;  and  the  area  is  wide  and 
open;  and  it  goes  back  far  away,  as  it 
should,  to  hold  its  full  audience  of  a 
thousand,  good.  Also,  this  shape,  or  build, 
allows  those  lads  in  whito  aprons  and 
scarlet  coats  to  go  from  end  to  end 
freely;  it  allows  them  to  distribute  bUls 
of  comiug  entertainments,  to  give  lists  of 
prices  (cocoa,  a  cup  for  a  penny;  and 
coffee  and  tea,  the  same;  and  beef  and 
ham  and  soup  -at  twopence  a  plate ;  and 
gineerette  and  raspberryette,  and  new 
null,  Zoedone,  and  so  forth).  This 
shape,  or  build,  further,  being  made 
better  still  by  a  good  three-feet- wide 
ambulatory  down  the  centre  of  the 
seats,  and  by  good  three-feet-wide  am- 
bulatories at  the  sides,  allows  the 
lads  to  get  purchasers  for  their  penny 
programmes  without  disturbing  non-pur- 
chasers around ;  and  they  can  carry  small 
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square  baskets  of  oranges  wherever  they 
go,  and  they  can  be  little  fruitmongers  and 
confectioners,  and  even  little  tobacoonists 
and  fusee-sellers,  without  being  looked 
upon  by  anybody  as  a  dreaded  pest 
Look  also  at  the  pit's  front.  It  is  the 
orchestra;  dose  in;  there  being  here  an 
obUteration  of  the  pit-stalls.  And  it  is  an 
orchestra  not  concealed;  having,  in  a  novel 
manner,  a  grand  piano  as  one  of  the 
instruments  m  it,  and  the  rest  (when  they 
are  heard,  presently)  well  marked  and 
tuned  by  copious  drum.  Look,  again,  at 
the  shiUing  and  eighteenp^my  seats — 
those  in  the  balcony  and  balcony-stalls — 
the  name  k  la  mode  for  the  dress-circle. 
They  are  as  sightly  in  every  detail,  except 
for  costliness  jcrimson  wool-atuff  having  to 
do  duty  for  Utrecht  velvet  and  tabinette), 
they  are  as  roomy  and  well-arranged,  as 
if  they  had  been  on  the  fashionable  side 
of  the  river  and  in  a  fitshionable  house. 
They  do  not  contain  visitors  in  evening 
toilette  certainly ;  but  they  contain  visitors 
with  toilette  manners,  if  this  description 
can  be  allowed.  The  aujdience  there,  that 
is  to  say,  are  courteous  and  earnest,  and 
differ  outwardly  in  nothing  (except  in 
wearing  bonnets  and  out-door  wrapsS  from 
an  audience  booked  many  weeks  in  advance 
at  seven  shillings  or  halfra-guinea  apiece  in 
reserved  seats  and  stalls. .  Close  to  the 
curtain  also  there  are  private  boxes,  from 
six  shillings  the  night  to  a  pound ;  there 
are  the  stc^eboxes  and  the  royal  box  and 
a  manager^s  box;  there  are  two  rows  of 
them  in  aU,  commencing  at  the  level  of  the 
stage  ahd  rising  up  and  up.  Look  at 
those.  No!  as  it  happens,  there  is  no 
need.  The  boxes  are  empty  boxes.  For  it  is 
a  Monday  night,  with  a  I^opular  Concert 
— which  is  really  a  Classical  Concert — 
anxiously  being  prepared.  At  it  some  of 
the  advanced  pupils  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
of  Music  are  about  to  test  tibeir  powers 
(gratuitously)  and  to  get  some  acquaintance 
with  fooUight  ''business"  by  a  selection 
of  son^  and  the  perfonnance  of  scenes 
out  of  Mozart's  delicious  Cosi  fan  Tutti; 
and  it  would  be  good  for  these  students, 
and  it  would  be  good  for  all  interested  in 
musical  ^owUi  and  instruction,  if  what 
the  existing  Music  School  in  this  <  country 
has  been  electing  could  be  submitted,  on 
such  ^  occasion,  to  the  greatest  avail- 
able (iM^iWt  of  able  and  unfettered 
encourtgojfient  and  criticism.  But  the 
whirl  of  ^e  season  occupies  the  fashionable 
world  at. this  moment,  luod  as  fashion-  dies, 
afi  is  knowB^except  within  recognised  mfles, 


there  have  been  no  applications  at  ''The 
Vic''  box-office,  there  have  been  no 
cheques  transmitted  by  post  even,  in  respect 
of  this  portion  of  the  auditorium  to-night 
And  so  it  is  that  great  crimson  gaps  are 
there  where  there  ini^ht  have  been  in- 
telligent listeners.  Notmg,  therefore^  that 
there  are  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
people,  perhaps,  in  the  pit;  that  tibere 
are  three  hundred,  perhaps,  forming  the 
ellipse  that  marks  the  stately  balcony,  it 
has  come  to  be,  possibly,  mat  tiiere  is 
nothing  more,  below  and  far  off,  to 

Yes — see !  There  is  smoking  there,  just 
in  the  centre  of  the  pit  A  tiny  light  has 
shot  up  suddenly,  to  be  as  suddemy  put 
out  And  there — ^there  is  another;  and 
here,  again,  with  the  pale  violet  film,  in 
every  case,  following  and  extending,  before 
the  whole  of  the  little  incident  has  gone ; 
and  there  it  is,  once  more — there,  all  those 
rows  back ;  and  here,  much  nearer,  straight 
down. 

What  is  doing  at  « The  Vic,**  by  the 
philanthropic  managers  of  it,  is  to  sub- 
stitute the  coffee-palaoe  for  the  public- 
house,  wholesome  recreation  for  the  slang 
of  the  vicious  music-hall  and  "gaff^' 
And  on  this  head  are  incidents  and 
si^eativeness  affording  material  enough, 
and,  to  spara  Imprimis:  there  are  tiie 
elbo^'-neighbours ;  those  people  who  are 
seated  here,  at  spare  intervals,  on  this 
unpainted-deal  oolosseum-Iike  gallery,  for 
the  small  sum  of  threepence  each;  tiiose 
people  who  have  come  gradually  in, 
by  couples,  by  groups,  singly,  to  the 
number  of  two  hondred  perhaps;  who 
have  been  able,  consequently,  to  choose 
their  places,  and  to  change  them,  if  it 
^uld  seem  that  choice  can  be  improved ; 
and  who  deady  alire  not  averse  to  the  good- 
ness of  good;  behaviour  (if  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  them  encourage  to  it), 
since  they  are  makmg  themselves  remark- 
able now  for  nothing  except  quite  thorough 
quietness  and  deconun.  And  yet^  now 
this  fact  is  put  down  so,  for  recognition, 
that  it  should  be  a  fact  is  remarkable  in 
itself.  For,  see  what  these  people  are. 
They  are  men  mostly;  men  in  their  fus- 
tian ;  in  the  grime  and  the  grease  unavoid- 
able from  their  oceupationB,  and  which*  only 
months  of  a  leisure  life,  and  of  leisure  s 
opportunities,  could*  effectually  remove. 
They  are  men  who  might  be  engine-men, 
say,  at  any  madiine-maker's,  or  gas  com- 

n,  or  dyer's,  or  cocoa-mills,  or  what  not, 
e  New  Cut's  dose  vicinity.    They  are 
men  who,  perhaps,  are  vaa-^nen,  fi»ge-men, 
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whfi6lwT%hts>  tailors,  <K>bbler8y  carters. 
They  are  men  ju3t  of  the  sort,  in  a  word, 
to  be  sent  into  any  hons^  by  any  artificer, 
to  do  the  plumbing,  or  the  gas-fittmg,  or 
^e  "moving,"  or  the  snow-shovelUng ; 
and  who  seem  so  much  of  a  tvpe  that 
one  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
restb  That  tiiey  are  here  mainly  for 
the  sake  of  getting  four  hours  of  tranquil 
shelter  is  the  nearest  to  the  truth, 
most  likely,  that  can  be  surmised.  Take 
them  as  they  are,  each  one  would  be 
unable  to  be  master  of  more  than  one 
room,  at  the  best.  (And  such  a  mastery  I) 
Many  of  them  are  probably  still  in  that 
shifting  condition  of  the  unmarried  work- 
man that  gives  him  no  permanent  home 
at  all;  that  permits  him  only  to  under- 
hire  half  a  bed  near  to  his  work,  sharmg 
it  with  another  **  dhap ; "  that  gives  him 
no  right,  under  the  terms  of  suidi  under- 
hiring,  to  the  proprietorship  of  any 
comer  in  which  he*  can  read  a  book,  or 
lounge  with  a  "  mate,"  or  take  any  sort  of 
pleasant  relaxation,  when  his  day's  work 
is  done.  And  let  thought  be  given  to  the 
pathetic  meaning  of  tlus;  to  Uie  comfort- 
lessness  of  it,  uiQ  vagrancy,  the  want  of 
hold ;  the  acquaintanceship  it  brings  with  all 
that  is  reckless,  and  perilous,  and  unstable. 
It  makes  it  easy  to  comprehend  that 
when  men  and  vouths  like  those  yrbf>.  are 
here  can  buy  four  hours  of  seemly  roof- 
top for  threepence,  they  are  likely  to  buy 
it,  thankfully;  that  when  a  place  is  at 
hand  where  they  can  have  four  hours  of 
any  sort  of  sitting  for  that  email  sum,  they 
are  likely  to  try  to  have  it^  thankfully,  stUI ; 
that  when  there  is  put  within  their  reach 
delightful  escape  from  indoor  squalor  (if 
they  have  an  indoors)  or  from  the  Ustless- 
ness  and  ribaldry  of  the  street  (if  they  are 
night  tenants  only,  and  custom  does  not 
allow  them  to  apply  for  their  rights  till  a 
certain. hour^,  it  is  a  boon  accorded  to  them 
that  is  wprw  any  amount  of  philanthropic 
heroism,  and  from  which  a  splendid 
harvest  (though  it  will  be  necessarily  a 
late  harvest)  is  thoroughly  sure  to,  come. 
And  is  there  evidence  that  ^The  Vic," 
without  the  aid  of  an  unrivalled  trans- 
formation scene^  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
gigantic  parlour,  of  the  kind  here  sup- 
posed to  be  .4e^ired  \ .  .,Tb»t ."  The  yic.",ls 
a  place  wheKcLSams  and  Tipas..cain  ir^c^jire. 
their  compf^nv>Q^.?  Is  a  haven  where-  t^ie 
one  can  inv^  flie  pther  fto  "  com^  lUong  "• 
tOy  certa^l  of  acoomnvodatipn  and,  placidity  ? 
Undbabtedly..  J  Thi^  .particular  cauple  of. 
workmen,  Im:  instance,  who  are  tiie  plo^est. 


by,  have  not  left  off  a  murmur  of  confidenti 
chat  for  a  moment  Their  hands  are  c 
the  gallery-rail,  their  heads  are  on  the 
hands,  their  smeared  faces  are  tume 
towards  each  other ;  and  they  have  e 
much  of  ezperienee  to  exdiange,  or  < 
future  plans,  or  past  disappointments,  thi 
their  subdued  voices — like  a  legato  grounc 
work — can  he  heard  all  through.  A  ma 
behind,  who  has  his  wife  with  him,  an 
who,  with  her,  holds  their  baby  turn  an 
turn,  is  just  as  full  of  news  and  cod 
ment;  only,  as  he  deals  his  out  to 
bright  woman,  he  naturally  produces  : 
bright^  to  suit.  A  party  of  workmen  coi 
taining  a  hunchback,  a  Uttle  further  on, ; 
full  of  sotto  voce  speech,  too.  So  are  grouj 
of  other  men  beyond.  So  are  some  esp 
cially  tidy  people  with  women  amongf 
them,  16  much  beyond  again  that  the 
stretch  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  curv< 
Behind  also,  but  to  the  left,  instead  of  t 
the  right,  there  are  other  conversationalist 
thou^  none  make  their  conversation  a 
offence,  they  keep  it  soft,  good-manneredlj 
and  the  place:  is  too  spacious  for  lo' 
sounds  to  be  disturbing.  .  It  is  true  tht 
all  round,  and  all  up  (turning  to  face  th 
great  fan-like  spread  of  bendbies)  there  i 
again  and  again  a  person  sitting  ak)ne ;  c 
\a  a  lad,  the^ ;  as  is  a  second  lad,  three  c 
four  benches  upj  as  are  two  poor  wor 
witless-looking  women  who  go  off  to  slee 
in  company,  Sb  once;  as  is  a  tastily-dresse 
and  superior  girl  (a  sei^stress,  it  is  likel} 
who  makes  up  for  want  of  talk  by  live! 
and  intelligent  attention ;  as  is  a  gre] 
haired  man,  acute  and  sensitive,  if  h 
features  tell  th«  truth,  and  judgment  can  c 
by  his  lighted  eyes ;  as  Lb  another  eldori 
man,  whose  rough  chin  sinks  on  to  h 
flannel  shirt-front  in  an  instant,  he  puttin 
his  threepennyworth  to  the  use  (as  tb 
dazed  women,  put  it)  of  going  straightwa 
into  a  heavy  snoring  snooza  But  thes 
examples  do  not  upset  the  sitting-rooi 
theoiy  in  the  slightest.  On  the  contrary 
they  help  it  out..  For  there  are  more  wa} 
than  one  of  being  "at  home"  surely 
and  that  various  ways  should  here  g< 
illustration,  even  the  ways  of  absolut 
vacancy  and  absolute  enjoyment,  is,  firoi 
no  aspect,  extraordinary,  or  a  matter  ( 
surprise. 

Would  an  rOmpty  stf^e,,then,  do  just  f 
well  at  The  Yic  ,as  wis  excellent  pr( 
gi;amme  tlji&t  will  ^e  gpne  through,  numb< 
by  .numberi  .as  ,8pon'as  the  curtain  i 
djijawn^      .  .:. 

Ceiitainly  noty    People  must  have  som^ 
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thing  to  oaU  them  together;  xnuBt  have 
some  thread  on  which,  bead-like,  they  can 
all  be  methodically  strong.  And  chatter 
does  not  imply  indifference  or  want  of  per- 
ception, does  iti  That  is,  it  does  not 
mean  this  when,  in  a  home  soiree,  it  keeps 
up  simultaneously  with  the  piano,  and  when 
only  an  exceptional  vocalist  can  enforce  the 
attention  which  all  true  vocalists  deserve. 
Very  good.  It  is  only  bare  justice  then 
(omitting  generosity)  to  give  to  the  three- 
penny "vie"*  New  Cut  gallery-people  as 
much  license  as  is  appropriated  by 
the  silk  and  satin  inhabitants  of  the 
beau  monde.  Besides,  here  is  a  rough 
plaster-sprinkled  lout  of  a  New  Cutter, 
propelling  himself  down  from  bench  to 
bench  in  the  middle  of  a  performance, 
with  stable-like  noisy  hoofs.  He  is 
''hush"-ed  at  (and  quenched  into  hush- 
ness)  in  a  moment.  Here  is  a  second 
spirit — no !  a  second  material,  of  a  similar 
type.  He  suddenly  shouts  out  a  sentence 
in  which  "  Cats "  can  be  heard,  or  some- 
thing more  objectionable  than  cats,  and 
*'  Order ! "  from  several  throats,  is  hurled 
at  him  before  he  has  time  to  shout  any- 
thing else;  and,  instantly,  order  comes. 
In  connection  with  which  these  are  in- 
stances, let  it  be  marked,  of  the  people's 
own  preservation  of  their  own  propnety. 
No  policeman  is  here,  no  theatre  offidaL 
On  this  Monday  night,  durins  this  Classical 
Concert,  the  people  show  wat  they  have 
quite  self-respect  enough  to  be  trusted  to 
themselves.  And  as  well  as  this  inoffen- 
siveness,  or  this  positive  display  of  good 
manners,  these  people  show  they  can  be 
touched  with  the  charm  of  high-class  muda 
Mendelssohn  is  played  to  them  on  the 
violin  and  the  piano,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  evening,  before  the  scenes  from  the 
opera  begin,  and  it  is  played  with  the  same 
admirable  understanding  and  taste  that 
distinguish  all  the  selections,  though  there 
is  no  intention  here  to  speak  of  the  youne 
artists  in  detail  They  were  students,  and 
they  gave  their  services;  reasons  that, 
even  if  criticism  were  desired,  would  make 
criticism  out  of  placa  Handel  is  sung  to 
them,  and  Beethoven,  and  Weber,  and 
Pauer,  and  Mercadante;  and  the  beautiful 
quartette  in  Eigoletto,  "  Un  dl,"  and  the 
tenor,  later  on,  sings  Sullivan's  Once 
Again,  and  the  soprano  sings  Buckle 
To,  and  the  bass  sings  ^mdegger's 
Freshening  Breeze,  with  a  good  nautical 
"Hurrah;"  and  though  wese  gallery- 
people  do  not  know  the  name  of  what  is 
coming,  or  what  is  going  on,  or  what  is 


gone  (for  penny  programmes  are  luznzieB, 
and  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
in  all  the  gallery  round),  and  though,  as  has 
been  said,  many  of  these  people  are  talk- 
ing, and  some  of  them  are  asleep,  yet  they 
are  stirred  at  some  especially  enjoyable 
solo,  and  cry  "  Encore  1"  to  it  heartily,  and 
they  show  their  appreciation  of  beautiful 

Eassages,  and  beautinilly-executed  passages, 
y  loud  applause.  As  is  inevitable,  when 
the  opera  comes,  that  has  the  greatest 
power  to  rivet  attention.  It  is  given  in 
its  proper  costume  of  patches  and  pow- 
dered wigs ;  its  comedy  is  marked,  and  all 
the  attractiveness  of  the  dresses,  and  all 
the  fun  of  the  story,  giving  something  to 
look  at  in  addition  to  something  to  hear, 
have  a  success  that  is  unequivo^ 

"  Come  along  1 "  cries  the  bright  woman 
with  her  baby.  She  says  it  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  action  before  her,  and  her 
interpreting  is  right.  It  is  Dorabella 
being  led  away  by  her  lover  Ferrando. 

**  There's  one  poor  thing  fainted  1 "  she 
cries  again  with  huge  enjoyment,  and  with 
the  correctness  of  before.  It  is  when 
Fiordiligi,  told  that  her  Ouglielmo  is 
ordered  off  to  the  field,  drops  instantly  (and 
baggily)  into  a  chair. 

"  And  there's  the  other ! "  she  adds  in 
ecstasy,  on  Dorabella  giving  symptoms  that 
her  emotion  will  be  exemplified  to  suit. 
"Oh  dear!" 

" Hey,  there's  tears! "  laughs  somebody 
else,  when  Don  Alfonso  wrmgs  his  head 
nearly  off  at  the  ladies'  distress,  and  to 
assure  them  of  his  sympathetic  agony. 

And  even  one  of  the  conversational 
neighbours  with  the  smeared  face  is 
moved  to  make  an  interested  comment. 
"The  battle-field  ! "  he  cries.  And  then, 
overcome  with  the  aspect  of  the  pearl 
stockings,  the  laced  coats,  the  pig-tuls  and 
shining  buckles,  and  at  the  contrast  these 
are  to  battle-fields  and  soldiering,  as  they 
have  come  to  represent  themselves  to  him, 
he  cries,  "Them  blokes!"  and  dropping  his 
face  again  upon  his  hands — done  with  it — 
he  chuckles,  "  Qet  'em  on  to  a  bridge,  and 
the  bridge  break,  and  tumble  'em  all  into 
the  mud  \    It  were  a  lark  I" 

All  of  which,  there  must  be  the  reminder 
again,  is  without  the  libretto  (printed  on 
the  penny  programme)  to  help.  Somebody 
— ^to  try  the  effect,  possibly — ^buys  half -a- 
dozen  programmes,  handing  the  copies  to 
various  of  the  audience  near.  Scarcely  one 
is  used.  They  are  taken  respectfully,  be- 
cause reapectfuUy  offered;  but  they  are  just 
held  in  the  hand  uncomprehended,  with  no 
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more  reference  made  to  them  than  there 
would  be  if  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
they  were  printed  in  alien  Bass,  or  Syriac, 
or  Chaldee.  And  from  the  homoroos  side 
this  is  to  be  deplored,  for  is  it  not  known 
what  is  the  manner  of  the  English  part  of 
a  libretto  1  It  is  a  manner  that  in  "  The 
Vic"  specimen  is  quite  well  maintained. 
Thus:  ^'My  Fiordiligi  knows  not  to  de- 
ceivoy"  is  one  specimen  of  it 

Heart  blisses  deriving, 
By  love's  plans  contriving ; 
Love's  breath  souls  deriving, 
Love's  empire  acclaim, 

is  another.  Some  of  the  typographical 
inadvertencies  are "mnstachois/' ''oeseige/' 
'^unnappy."  The  ladies  call  attention  to 
their  lovers*  "  phizzes/'  declaring  that  they 
are  '*  more  than  usual  the  very  antidotes 
of  love."  They  say,  of  their  lovers  them- 
selves : 

How  they  twist  and  twine  ! 

Donbtless  they  will  soon 

Dash  their  heads  against  the  ground. 

They  finish  up  with : 

Ah  I  this  is  too  bold  a  request 

From  a  faithful  and  noble-minded  lover ; 

Be  in  despair  ^  be  poisoned ; 

Go  to  the  devil ; 

in  the  true  spirit  of  Italian  farce  (in  a 
libretto),  and  with  true  libretto-like  sudden 
whirl  from  the  lofUest  flight  to  broad 
absurdity.  And  who  shall  say  there  would 
not  be  relish  in  this,  if  it  could  but  be 
discerned  1  But  study  is  not  the  object 
in  "  The  Vic's"  threepenny  gallery.  Com- 
parisons may  be  odious,  or  melodious, 
either;  they  are  not  required.  For  what 
was  Mozart's  drift,  or  how  far  Cosi  fan 
Tutti  is  ably  translated,  or  offers  excellent 
covert  for  ridicule,  never  gets  entrance  into 
anybody's  mind.  What  is  wanted  up  here 
is  entertainment,  is  relaxation,  is  the  un- 
hampered opportunity  to  rest  the  very 
hard-worked  body,  the  verv  light-worked 
judgment,  after  exasperation  and  worry, 
possibly — at  any  rate,  after  the  discomfort 
and  the  effort  of  heavy  toil  Let  a  trans- 
lation be  effected  witii  the  best  literary 
skill,  consequently,  and  it  will  do ;  let  it 
be  effected  with  tiie  absence  of  any  Uterary 
skill  whatever,  and  it  will  do  equally. 
There  is  no  wish  and  no  power  to  weigh 
which  is  which.  And  can  anytlung — ^hot 
in  respect  of  libretti,  which  is  an  msignificant 
matter,  but  in  respect  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  entertainment  put  before  the  masses  of 
the  people  —  be  read  in  this,  in  that 
fashion  of  reading  called  now  universally, 
I'  between  the  lines  1"  It  should  be.  For 
it  is  there  for  the  reading,  and  in  capital 


letters  too,  if  the  eyes  will  only  look  for  it. 
It  is  this :  Since  anything  will  do,  do  not 
give  the  wrong  thing ;  keep  it  away,  and 
give  the  right  It  is  this,  still :  Ribaldry 
and  pollution  and  double  entendre  only 
obtain  the  applause  they  do  obtain,  because 
they  are  there  to  obtain  it.  Innocence, 
and  the  highest  influences,  and  even  sheer 
inanition  are  open  to  the  same  reception, 
and  get  the  same  reception,  when,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  they  are  in  pre- 
sence, put  in  the  other's  place.  There 
will  be  no  guffaw  with  this  better  style,  of 
course.  The  explosive,  and  the  instant 
recognition  accorded  to  an  antic,  a  tumble, 
a  suggestive  action  or  an  allusion  certainly 
not  oblique,  is  not  likely  to  be  dealt  out  to 
the  grace  of  beautiful  vocalisation,  to  tbe 
charm  of  accuracy,  of  picturesqueness,  of 
the  light  froth  of  guiltless  fun.  Nor  is 
this  manner  of  recognition  expected.  But 
that  there  is  acceptance  of  good  things  at 
all,  that  there  is  enjoyment  of  them,  that 
good  things  •can  keep  an  uninstructed 
audience,  and  move  an  uninstructed  au- 
dience, is  new  to  caterers  of  amusement 
certainly,  and  is  of  such  immense  value 
it  ought  to  meet  with  fall  noting. 
Proof  comes  from  it  that,  given  some 
sort  of  rhythmic  and  tuneful  habili- 
ments, and  led  by  this  rhythm  and  this 
tune,  by  this  music  and  measure,  there 
may  be  a  pure  form  underneath,  and 
straightness  and  cleanness  and  modesty; 
and  yet  the  evening  Mrill  pasb,  and  the 
entertainment  will  be  given,  as  surely  as  if 
the  trappings  had  bedizened  something 
that  never  ought  to  have  come.  Proof 
comes  too  that  henceforth  the  wrong  of 
the  bad  thing,  the  poison  and  danger  of 
the  bad  thing,  will  lie  with  those  who 
bring  it  to  the  front  It  can  be  torn  up 
and  hurled  away,  if  there  is  the  wish  to 
tear  it  up  and  hurl  it  away ;  and  in  halls 
and  concert-rooms  there  will  be  no  loss  of 
"money  taken  at  the  doors,"  no  loss  of 
pleasure  when  the  money  has  been  taken 
and  the  seats  are  filled.  At  least  this  is 
the  lesson  taught  by  an  evening  Up  in  the 
Gallery.  Thu,  too,  is  the  creed!,  or  the 
great  underlying  hope,  of  the  committee 
of  philanthropists  who  have  so  devotedly 
taken  the  Victoria  Theatre  into  manage- 
ment Their  task  has  delightful  pleasures, 
their  task  has  weighty  and  unpalatable  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  all  pleasure  to  have  so 
much  support  rendered  to  them  by  members 
of  the  artistic  world,  who,  as  phuanthropic 
as  themselves,  generously  give  their  in- 
valuable services,  knowing  that  the  scheme 
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is  SO  new  and  so  pure  it  is  not  likely  at 
first  to  ''pay/'  It  is  all  responsibUity 
when,  on  nights  that  no  gratuitous  (and 
high-class)  performers  are  available,  there 
is  obliged  to  be  resort  to  the  ordinary  list 
of  "professionals,"  who  must  have  their 
fees,  and  who  have  to  b^  seen  and  heard 
at  length  in  rehearsal,  that  there  may  be 
alteration  or  expunging  ordered  of  matter 
impossible  to  be  allowed.  Other  pleasure 
comes  from  a  "  full  house."  This  happens 
on  Saturdays ;  the  week's  work  being  over 
then,  the  wages  being  in  hand,  and  the 
appetite  for  relaxation  being  too  sharp  to 
be  denied.  On  these  nights,  to  be  Up  in  the 
Gallery  is  to  be  there  when  every  inch  is 
crammed;  when  old  jokes  fly,  such  as 
"Soo-oop !"  to  the  lucUess  supernumerary 
who  has  to  smooth  carpets,  or  carry 
furniture  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
staga  On  these  nights,  to  be  Up  in  the 
Gallery  is  to  be  there  when  back  benches 
are  clambered  on  for  a  better  view,  when 
chat  and  gas  brine  noise  and  heat  some- 
what unbearable ;  but  when  the  good  that 
is  put  upon  the  stage  rheets  with  good 
approval,  and  there  is  nothing  that  does 
not  show  a  willingness  in  the  vast  auditory 
to  receive  good  to  the  end. 

And  if  people  who  enjoy  the  purity  of 
the  higher  stage  (and  of  the  higher  literal 
ture,  and  the  higher  music;  for  they  are 
all  banded  together),  and  who  wish  this 
purity  to  descend  down  and  down  till  it 
reaches  those  who  have  not  cultivation 
enough  to  be  able  to  look  out  for  purity 
themselves,  will  go,  in  their  own  persons, 
to  see  this  new  venture,  and  form  their 
own  opinion  of  it,  they  will,  by  their  very 
presence,  do  more  good  thaii  they  will  be 
able  easily  to  understand. 


WINDOWS. 

For  the  eye  is  the  window  of  the  soul. 

Whether  or  not  the  above  aphorism  be 
correct,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
window  is  to  a  great  extent  the  eye  of 
the  house.  That  from  the  colouring,  the 
expression,  the  presentment,  so  to  speak; 
of  the  window  we  may  to  a  great  extent 
form  some  opinion  as  to  the  disposition  or 
the  morale  of  the  house  itself. 

How  varied  are-  the  pictures  presented 
to  our  view  by  a  series  of  windows  as  we 
pass  down  any  ort^ary  street ! 

Here  is  one  with  its  neatly  ■  arrangiad 
draperies'of  kee ;  eheap,  but  white  as  soap 
and  hand  labour  can  make  them.  A  small 
table  stands  squarely  in  front,  on  which  is 


displayed  a  mat  of  wool  or  lace  work,  with 
a  lamp,  a  shell  box,  or  a  stone  vase 
upon  it.  All,  including" the  glass  panes, 
bright,  shining  with  the  result  of  careful 
polish,  and  speaking  eloquently  of  frugal 
care,  method,  and  scrupulous  cleanliness. 
Doubtless  the  prevailing  tone  of  the 
human  tenement  to  which  the  eye  be- 
longs. 

What  then  is  it  which  one  fails  to  find 
herel 

Surely  it  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to  its 
neighbour,  where  the  heavy  moreen  drapery 
on  one  side,  drawn  nngracefuUy  across  the 
window  this  sunny  day  of  June,  the  loung- 
ing chair,  with  a  thick  cloak  dropped  upon 
it,  the  fly-specked  Sunday  paper  and  the 
cat  reposing  thereon,  obGvious  of  dust- 
coated  window-panes,  and  sill  smoke- 
blackened,  all  speak  of  frowsiness,  neglect, 
and  sensual  self-indulgence,  by  no  means 
the  necessary  outcome  of  poverty. 

If  one  felt  no  inclination  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  firsts  one  hurries 
past  the  second  repelled ;  more  even  than 
by  the  next,  which  is  simply  that  of  an 
empty  house,  on  which  aQ  possibilities  may 
wait. 

At  the  fourth,  the  feet  involuntarily 
linger  before  a  pleasant  picture. 

A  cheap  Hnen  blind,  on  which  is  painted 
a  fanciful  trellis  pattern,  takes  the  place  of 
the  lace  draperies;  the  glass  panes  are 
shining,  the  top  of  the  sash  is  slightly 
open.  Upon  a  led^e  within  the  window, 
in  a  homely  brown  jug,  is  a  handful  of  wild 
flowers,  which  at  this  moment  are  removed 
by  a  pleasant-faced  woman,  evidently  the 
mother  of  the  rosy-cheeked  child  who  is 
to  be  gratified  by  a  view  of  the  busy 
thoroughfare,  with  which  he  is  probably 
not  too  intimately  acquainted  in  play-hours. 
The  ledge  is  to  be  utilised  for  the  Noah's 
Ark,  which  temporarily  iakea  the  place  of 
the  flowers. 

Here  the  eye  of  the  house  is  not  kept  so 
garnished  and  decked  for  the  behoof  of 
outsiders  alpiie.  One  could  venture  a 
guess  fhat  a  weU^alanced  head-piece  rules 
with  betteficdrit  sway  -within.  '  Kefthel' 
finery  hoi  'Hlovenlin^ss,  hard  routine  nor 
lax,  neglect;  dominate  the  soul  0f  which  this 
window  is  the  inddx. 

A  hunger  for  scientific  enquiry  may  so 
far  preponderate  iti  our  next  picture  on 
"  the  line"  of  survey,  that  ^e  big  aquarfuniL 
fillijig  up  the  loMrer  sash  shsdl  conipensato 
f6r  the  torn  chmtz,  the  cobwebby  cornice, 
and  brbkett  flower-pot  xipon  the  sSlL  With* 
no  desire  to  f^ause  upon  the  question,  we 
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yield  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  pass 
oa 

At  any  rate  there  is  little  room  for 
doabt  in  our  next  glimpse,  where  more 
than  one  broken  pane,  patched  with  paper, 
the  blind  torn  down  at  the  corner  from  its 
roller  and  pinned  up  from  the  bottom, 
leaves  to  view  an  uncleaned  bird-cage, 
where  its  little  tenant,  with  drooping  wing, 
is  forlornly  seeking  a  stray  seed  amid  the 
refuse  on  the  floor  of  its  prison,  both  food 
and  drink  receptacles  being  empty.  It 
hardly  needs  the  couple  of  beer-cans 
han^g  conspicuously  outside  to  complete 
the  testimony  as  to  the  habits  of  the 
dwellers  herein. 

A  window  open  wide  as  it  will  go,  the 
bright  chintz  curtains  drawn  well  back,  a 
stand  of  flowering  plants  making  a  scanty 
screen,  through  which  come  the  sounds  of 
loud  chatter  and  merry  laughter,  while 
hands  unceasingly  flying  upward  tell  of  a 
party  of  young  needlewomen  busy  within, 
is  far  from  a  repelling  picture,  though  it 
may  not  evidence  largdy  as  to  prudence. 

It  is  a  contrast  to  the  next,  where,  over 
a  dingy  wire  blind,  appear  the  tops  of  a 
pair  of  man's  socks,  and  a  pocket-handker- 
chief evidently  hung  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
Has  some  lonely  bachelor  his  solitary 
cell  within  who  ia  constrained  to  complete 
his  personal  laundry  work  in  this  primitive 
styla 

My  gallery  so  far  is  in  a  homely  locality, 
and  I  come  not  unfrequently  upon  signs  of 
that  desire  to  "  add  to  a  limited  income," 
which  seems  so  much  on  the  increase,  to 
the  vexing  of  legitimate  traders. 

Here  is  a  sprawling  legend  :  ''  hen  Lade 
Eggs  Hear."  And,  lest  the  intimation 
should  appear  not  sufficiently  explicit,  upon 
the  three  or  four  samples  of  the  article  dis- 
played in  the  saucer  below,  are  inscribed 
the  words,  «  Noo  layd  2  D." 

Evidently  the  writer  is  "broad"  in  his 
views,  and  not  to  be  fettered  by  any  rigid 
system  of  spelling.  "You  pays  you's  money, 
and  you  takes  you's  egg  " — that  is,  if  you 
can  obtain  an  audience  of  the  proprietor, 
which  appears  doubtful  to  the  small  girl 
who  has  been  knocking  at  the  door  all  the 
time  we  have  been  in  view,  jinsling  pre- 
sumably the  desired  "2  D,"  witnout  any 
result  One  can  scarcely  augur  much 
success  from  the  business  capabilities  of 
this  trader. 

More  promising  by  far  is  this  announce- 
ment, set  forth  in  good  clerkly  hand,  in 
the  small  parlour  window  which  has  blos- 
somed into  an  amateur  restaurant : 


"  Cofiee  from  five  in  the  mornings. 
Sausages  and  pies.  Bread  and  cheese 
always." 

Well-intentioned  if  vague :  but  the  white 
cloth  which  covers  the  small  table,  and  the 
bright  tin  tea-pot,  and  cup  and  saucer,  are 
full  of  promise,  at  least  of  cleanliness,  and 
a  desire  to  make  the  best  of  small  oppor- 
tunities, which,  if  not  genius,  is  next  best 
to  it. 

Like  a  mourning-card,  lacking  only  the 
weeping-willow  and  the  urn,  appears  this 
small  bow  window,  where  hangs  a  neatly- 
framed  printed  announcement  of  "  Needle- 
work done  by  hand."  A  snow-white 
muslin  bUnd  is  drawn  aside,  and  within 
sits  a  young  widow,  pale  and  sad-looking, 
clad  in  her  new  first  mourning ;  so  busily 
engaged  upon  the  work  she  holds  that  the 
tiny  child  mounting  on  a  chair  to  reach 
the  window,  and  m  evident  risk  of  a 
tumble,  fails  to  attract  her  notice. 

It  may  be  that  the  bread  of  the  morrow 
for  herself  and  child  depend  upon  the 
finishing  of  that  morsel  of  work 

The  stone  sill  of  the  door  is  as  white  as 
the  curtain,  the  very  keyhole  gUstens  in 
the  sunshine,  and  a  bit  of  climbing  shrub 
upon  the  house  wall  is  carefully  trained. 

As  I  passed  the  other  side  of  the  bow- 
window,  another  announcement  strikes  my 
eye,  "Apartments  to  Let." 

Is  it  her  first  venture  on  the  sea  of  life 
alone  f    Let  us  wish  her  good-speed  1 

More  auspicious-looking  neighbours  too 
one  might  wish  her,  for  the  chance  of 
gaining  decent  locigera 

The  window  adjoining  is  very  con- 
spicuous by  reason  of  a  huge  bunch  of 
flowers  manufactured  out  of  wire  and  wool 
and  placed  in  a  vase  of  white  and  gold, 
Lowttier  Arcadian — very. 

The  notes  of  a  rattling  piano,  playing  a 
galop,  assert  themselves  confidently.  From 
the  window  above  leans  a  lad  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  who,  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
of  a  string,  is  making  attempts  to  capture 
the  curl-papers  of  a  girl  engaged  in  taking 
in  the  bread  at  the  door ;  the  baker  being 
young  and  smiling,  the  transaction  is 
prolonged. 

As  1  turn  the  comer  of  the  road,  a 
sudden  yell,  shrieks  of  laughter,  and  the 
slamming  of  the  door,  appear  to  testify  to 
the  success  of  the  fisherman. 

This  trim  little  cottage  at  the  end  of  the 
lane  has  for  years  past  presented  the  same 
aspect  ItB  window  offers  no  room  for 
speculations,  either  mental  or  physical 
One  word,  "  Geranium,"  suffices. 
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It  is  all  that,  and  nothing  more.  The 
wide-spreading  plant  covers  the  entire 
surface  of  the  window  within.  Its  leaves 
are  myriad,  its  blossoms  coantless.  How 
nourished,  how  supported,  I  pretend  not 
to  surmise.  It  is  there,  always  has  been 
there,  to  all  appearance  always  will  be. 

How  the  dwellers  behind  that  self-asser- 
tive geranium  manage  for  light,  and  air, 
and  prospect,  I  know  not ;  the  plant  evi- 
dently has  its  own  way  and  thrives. 

Now,  passing  from  the  lane,  I  enter 
upon  a  dififerent  order  of  things.  Here 
dwell  persons  who,  according  to  popular 
notions,  can  "  do  as  they  please."  At  any 
rate,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  no  ques- 
tion of  expense  will  stint  or  curb  their 
natural  taste  and  inclination. 

Yet  no  less  may  one  gain  an  insight  into 
the  soul  within  by  &e  aspect  of  that 
window  which  is  its  eye. 

Bound  this  long  French  casement  is 
gathered  a  whole  family.  The  father 
has  his  large  carved  pipe,  the  mother  her 
knitting,  a  couple  of  youngsters  sit  upon 
the  balcony,  fondling  the  one  a  poodle  and 
the  other  a  kitten.  A  daughter,  from  the 
table  just  within  is  handing  coffee  to  the 
elders.  There  is  a  perfect  concert  of 
birds  from  the  cages  just  visible  among 
the  creeping  plants  which  shadow  the 
balcony. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  tolerably  certain: 
they  are  not  £ngIish-bom  folk  who  take 
their  ease  in  their  after-dinner  hour,  with 
such  happy  unconsciousness  of  publicity. 

"  Like  a  scene  on  a  stage,'*  my  companion 
says,  indicating  the  window  we  are  passing. 
It  is  veiled  entirely  by  rich  lace  over  rose- 
tinted  drapeiT.  The  balcony  is  filled  with 
gaily-coloured  flowers,  which  seem  to  close 
in  upon  the  windows,  excluding  air  and 
prospect.  One  can  fancy  the  atmosphere 
within ;  luscious,  heavy,  silent,  mysterious, 
under  the  eyes  of  day.  Mayhap,  beneath 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon  life  will  awaken 
herein. 

A  stone  verandah  covered  with  massive 
ivy  which  trails  its  length  along  column 
and  handrail  and  window-frame;  a  pair  of 
globes  in  one  window;  a  chess-board,  with 
its  mimic  armies  drawn  up  in  array,  visible 
in  the  corresponding  ona  These  indicate 
very  plainly  the  home  of  the  Blimber-brood. 
And  from  the  next,  surrounded  by  light 
railing  in  blue  and  gold,  set  out  in  dainty 
flower-boxes  arranged  by  the  neighbouring 
florist,  a  pet  spaniel  and  pampered  menial 
taking  the  air  in  company,  one  may  pre- 
dicate the  home  of  a  Frou-IVou,  ere  yet  the 


glittering  wings  began  to  droop  and  fall 
to  earth. 

Here  again  the  window  forms  bat  a 
frame  to  the  tableau  of  a  huge  dinner-table 
glittering  with  glass  and  silver,  the  tall 
epergne  visible  alternately  with  the  pow- 
dered heads  of  the  big  men  who  humbly 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  diners. 

ShaU  we  find  Mr.  Veneering  here- 
abouts) There  is  a  reminder  of  that 
gentleman  in  the  scena 

A  grand  genius  must  exist  in  sonae 
persons  for  shopkeeping,  whose  talent  in 
window-dressing  is  tmrown  away.  Such  as 
these,  who  appear  to  have  set  the  greater 
part  of  their  costly  gilded  possessions  forth 
for  the  public  gaze — ^the  elaborate  vases, 
the  mighty  arabesque  lamp,  the  statue  of 
Parian,  or  the  feather-flowers  of  Indian 
manufacture.  Not  unseldom  have  I  seen 
a  silver  salver,  or  tankard  of  the  same 
metal,  set  in  the  window,  wanting  but  the 
ticket  to  proclaim  its  price. 

Here  is  a  cosy  nook  A  couple  of  trim 
wooden  boxes  Gil  the  sills,  with  sober  ever- 
greens therein.  A  pair  of  parrots  at  one 
old-fashioned  parlour  window,  a  famous 
tabby  cat  dozing  on  its  cushion  in  the 
other,  a  calm  expressionless  face  peering 
from  the  side  of  the  bright,  well-dusted 
panes. 

Below,  in  the  trim  kitchen,  a  chubby 
little  maid,  with  sampler  and  song-book, 
and  ever  a  spare  glance  for  the  postman  or 
milk-boy. 

One  may  easily  realise  here  the  tranquil 
refuge  of  the  well-to-do  spinster,  who  lives 
upon  her  means,  the  reliable  exponent  of 
all  the  doings  of  her  neighbourhood — ^real 
or  surmised. 

Whole  and  decent,  by  fits  and  starts 
well  polished  or  o'ercast  with  neglect; 
draperies  of  moreen  which  shall  obtrude 
far  into  June,  or  of  lace  that  preserves,  its 
unwonted  aspect  till  November.  Glimpses 
through  the  panes  of  cherub  faces,  and 
of  heavily-bearded  chins,  of  pretty  women, 
and  shabby  dresses — ^with  ever  a  back- 
ground of  books,  and  still  books;  of 
f>ictures,  mostly  unf  ramed,  and  hun^  with 
ittle  regard  to  unities  of  size  and  positions. 
We  all  know  such  windows  as  these, 
and  many  of  us  love  them,  and  do  not 
need  to  guess  at  their  owners. 

Sometimes  I  have  thought  the  window 
has  more  to  do  with  our  moods  than  we 
seem  willing  to  allow,  and  that  we  pay  the 
penalty  of  perverting  it  from  its  use,  as 
when  we  get  sand  or  other  obstruction  in 
the  real  human  eye. 
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The  taak  which  was  heavy,  worked  out 
in  the  comer  by  the  ooal-scattle,  the  seam 
which  appeared  endless  in  the  back  attic, 
become  abbreviated  and  made  light  in  the 
human  companionship  of  the  highway,  by 
the  bright  front  window. 

But  avaunt  mere  purposeless  gazing 
through  the  panes ! 

Do  not  let  me  be  understood  to  extol  the 
vacuous  lounging  at  our  club  windows,  or 
the  spying  of  the  gossiping  spinster. 

A  melancholy  sight  presents  itself  to  my 
mind  as  I  write. 

A  window  where  incessantly  are  to  be 
seen  young  girls,  daughters  of  a  reputable 
and  worthy  family,  with  whom  it  should 
seem  that  time  "hangs  heavy  on  their 
handa."  Well-schooled,  accomplished,  full 
of  health  and  vouth,  they  stand  and  yawn, 
and  lift  the  idle  hands  above  the  head,  and 
gaze,  and  wander  away  to  return,  and  each 
succeeds  the  other  in  dreary  alternation. 
On  a  Sunday  especially  is  the  complaint  at 
its  crisis. 

Alas  1  that  when  so  many  poor  hands 
are  throbbing  in  nervous  haste  to  accom- 
plish the  task  for  which  life  is  all  too  shorty 
there  should  be  so  many  who  are  wrindng 
the  dainty  fingers  in  weariness  at  the  slow 
la^^g  of  the  day,  wherein  nothing  is 
"  attempted,"  nothing  "  done,  to  earn  the 
night's  repose." 

To  me  that  window  is  the  most  pregnant 
with  sad  forebodings  of  them  alL 


TUBEROSES. 

Thx  master's  story  holds  the  stage 
Of  EEamlet's  studied  ^ief  and  rage, 

And  Denmark's  gudty  queen  ; 
With  empty  heart  and  weary  brain. 
Too  tired  for  pleasure  or  for  pain, 

I  watch  the  changing  scene. 

The  curtain  falls,  and  plaudits  loud 
Ring  clamorous  trom.  the  motley  crowd, 

Then  talk  and  laughter  reign ; 
The  air  is  heavy  with  the  scent 
Of  flowers,  and  hafypy  tones  are  blent 

With  music's  thriliing  strain. 

Across  the  crowd  I  hear  the  notes. 
Across  the  crowd  the  incense  floats 

Of  manifold  perfumes ; 
Upon  a  velvet-cushioned  seat 
I  see  a  snowy  bunch  and  sweet, 

Of  white  gardenia  blooms. 

She  laid  the  blossoms  from  her  hand 
A  moment  since — I  see  her  stand 

In  all  her  lovely  grace. 
No  shadow  on  her  open  brow. 
No  memory  of  a  broken  vow 

Disturbs  her  girlish  face. 

Across  the  crowd,  myself  unseen, 
I  watch  once  more  the  fairy  queen 

Of  all  my  boyish  dreams ; 
Once  more  witn  her  I  seem  to  roam 
The  wood-ways  of  our  country  home. 

Or  loiter  by  its  itreams. 


Once  more  I  gather  for  her  sake 

The  sweet  wild  flowers  of  hedge  and  brake, 

Once  more  with  baby  pride 
She  flaunts  her  white  exotic  bloom, 
A  tuberose  heavy  with  perfume. 

And  thrusts  my  gift  aside. 

Ah  me  I  her  childhood  was  the  type 
Of  what  she  is,  as  woman  ripe, 

She  asks  no  wayside  flower. 
But  cultured  blossoms,  ricli  and  rare, 
And  all  things  goodly,  all  things  fair, 

And  pride  of  place  and  power. 

But  these  were  never  mine  to  give. 
And  how  I  fare,  or  how  I  live, 

Claims  not  a  care  from  her  ; 
Yet  looking  on  that  face  to-night. 
Some  ghost  of  ancient  dead  delight 

Bids  past  emotion  stir. 

And  to  my  heart  I  softly  say  : 

"  If  fate  would  let  thee  have  thy  way, 

What  now  would  be  thy  will  ? 
To  tread  the  velvet  path  of  ease. 
One  heart,  and  not  the  world,  to  please, 

And  she  thy  true  love  still  ?  " 

Nay,  heart,  there  is  no  space  for  doubt. 
Thy  sU'onger  better  part  speaks  out, 

And  jojTS  that  it  is  free ; 
I  could  not  bear  the  cloying  scent 
Of  thoee  white  blossoms ;  Nature  meant 

A  working  life  for  me  ! 
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We  had  many  discussions  as  to  how  to 
get  there,  but  it  was  finally  settled  that  we 
shotdd  go  by  sea — ''  That  is  if  it  doesna' 
blaw,"  stipulated  Jennie's  mamma.  Jennie 
herself  was  all  for  the  sea ;  it  would  brin^ 
back  the  colour  to  her  cheeks,  which  had 
been  rather  paler  of  late  than  her  well- 
wishers — of  whom  I  count  myself  as  among 
the  chief— had  quite  liked  to  se&  It  was 
hard  study,  no  doubt ;  the  result  of  two  or 
three  years*  high  schooling  and  so  on  in 
London  after  the  free  open-air  life  of  a 
Scotch  country  housQ.  There's  nothine 
ails  the  lass,  but  that  her  Uncle  Jock  had 
pronounced  and  had  prescribed  for  a  cure — 
her  own  native  air  and  plenty  of  it 

There  was  considerable  doubt  on  the 
Friday  night  as  to  whether  the  wind  meant 
to  "  blaw.  Jennie  ran  out  into  the  garden 
half-a-dozen  times,  holding  up  her  pretty 
himd  to  all  the  "airts,"  as  she  calls  the 
points  of  the  compass,  from  which  the  wind 
might  be  expected,  and  on  each  occasion 
triumphantly  pronounced  for  a  perfect 
calm.  '<  Then,  my  sweet,  it's  gathering  for  f 
storm,"  pronounced  the  mother.  But  Unch 
Jock  coming  in  from  the  City — Gillies  anc 
Co.,  I  believe,  enort  Scotch  notions  U 
all  parts  of  the  globe — ^reported  that  th< 
weather  was  perfectly  serene  as  far  as  th< 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  that  no  America! 
disturbances  had  started  on  their  pemicioui 
errand  across  the  Atlantic.    So  that  it  wai 
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understood  when  I  left  them  for  the  night, 
that  unless  for  any  serious  disturbance  of 
the  elements  we  should  make  a  start  next 
morning  in  good  time  for  the  Scotch 
boat. 

On  presenting  myself  next  morning  at 
the  Terrace  with  my  hand-bag  and  bundle 
of  rugs,  I  found  a  four-wheeled  cab  weU- 
laden  with  feminine  travelling  gear,  while 
Jennie  ran  out,  charming  in  her  neat  home- 
spun travelling  suit,  but  a  disconsolate  pout 
about  her  bonnie  moutL  "  That  tiresome 
Unde  Jock,''  she  cried,  ''he  must  go  into 
the  City — things  to  sisn  at  his  office — and 
I'm  sure,  I'm  sure  he'U  be  late.  Now  do 
go  after  him  and  bring  him  along,  for  if  he 
gets  into  a  crack  wiw  a  friend  he'll  not 
stir." 

And  so  I  find  myself  in  a  stu%  railway- 
carriage,  instead  of,  as  I  now  hoped, 
bowling  along  in  a  hansom  with  Jennie, 
while  mamma  and  Uncle  Jock  accompanied 
the  heavy  baggage.  But  I  found  out 
Gillies  and  Go.  in  a  stuffy  alley  near 
Eastcheap,  and  for  Gillies  and  Go.  I  waited 
till  within  ten  minutes  of  the  time  of 
starting,  when  an  offlce-boy  rushed  wildly 
out,  and  darting  dexterously  among  carts 
and  waggons,  secured  a  passing  hansom. 
There  was  a  heavy  list  to  port  when 
Gillies  got  in,  but  the  horse  staggered 
along  gallantly  under  the  load,  as  we 
threaded  our  way  through  the  tangle  of 
carte  and  waggons  that  were  rumbling 
along  from  the  docks  with  a  whirl  and 
din  indescribable,  loaded  as  it  seemed  with 
produce  from  all  parts  of  the  globa  But 
in  one  particular  lane  a  skilful  carman  made 
the  narrowest  possible  miss  of  a  cannon 
from  the  massive  hub  of  a  broad-wheeled 
waggon  to  the  more  fragile  wheel  of  our 
cab. 

"Tm  thankful  for  that,"  said  Gillies 
fervently,  an  anxious  expression  that  had 
before  clouded  his  face  now  giving  place  to 
a  serenely  jolly  one ;  "  I'll  tell  you  why 
later  oa"  For  at  that  moment  we  now 
puUed  up  alongside  the  wharf  in  a  net- 
work of  cabs,  waggons,  and  porters  hauling 
about  luggage,  and  in  the  background, 
stretching  her  neck  and  frowning  a  little, 
Jennie  on  the  look-out  for  ust 

It  is  worth  all  the  struggle  and  fume  of 
getting  on  board  to  enjoy  the  sense  of  rest 
and  tranquiUity,  and  of  calm  superiority 
to  those  who  remain  on  shore.  Far  away 
are  London  Bridge,  with  its  stream  of 
traffic,  and  the  murk  and  mist  of  the 
great  toiling  city,  and  below  is  the  forest 
of  masts,  with  the  tide  seething  upwards,  ] 


and  fleets  of  barges  almost  shutting  out 
the  sight  of  the  water ;  and  just  at  our 
tafiraifare  the  Tower  guns,  and  a  red-coat 
doing  sentry-go  solenmly  up  and  down, 
while  the  clear-cut  turrets  of  the  Norman 
Keep  look  down  upon  the  scene.  And 
then  the  big  steam-crane,  which  has  been 
whirling  about  great  bundles  of  barrels 
and  cases  and  cans  at  the  direction  of  a 
man  in  an  exa^erated  bow  window  high 
aloft  in  the  glcK^my  pile  of  warehouses, 
takes  a  grip  of  its  last  load  of  odd  trifles, 
and  having  dropped  them  in  the  hold, 
kindly  lends  a  kand  to  swing  the  heavy 
gangway  aside,  while  a  bell  clamorously 
announces  our  departure,  and  the  first 
hoarse  breath  of  the  engines  roars  through 
the  waste-pipe.  There  are  all  the  fiiends  of 
the  passengers  perched  among  bales  and 
barrels,  and  generally  getting  into  dangOFi 
and  beinff  warned  and  caring  not  a  bit  for 
the  warning,  but  waving  anything  portable 
as  a  last  greeting.  And  as  long  as  even  a 
tip  of  our  funnel  is  visible  there  will  bo 
faithful  creatures  to  stand  and  wktch  us, 
although  all  the  scene  is  blurred  with 
tears. 

And  to-day  ibst  parting  with  our  friends 
is  lengthened  out  paiuiiilly,  while  the 
engine-bell  beats  with  the  pulse  of  a  fever- 
patient,  for  we  are  firmly  stuck  in  the 
midst  of  a  flotilla  of  bsu-ges,  which  threaten 
to  carry  us  back  with  them,  and  squeeze  us 
under  London  Bridge,  instead  of  makrog 
our  way  triumphantly  to  the  Nore. 

"  But  we  are  fairly  off  now,"  at  last  cried 
Jenny,  "and  I  am  glad,  for  to  the  last 
minute,  Uncle  Jock,  I  feared  that  some- 
body would  come  and  drag  you  ofi^" 
Uncle  Jock  looked  grava  "  Well,  my 
lassie,  I'd  just  a  presentiment  myself, 
and  I  didn't  feel  rightly  happy  till  we  were 
nearly  crushed  by  a  rascally  waggoner 
down  yonder  by  Tower  HilL"  "  Ai^that 
made  you  happy,  uncle,"  cried  Jennie, 
laughing;  "you  are  easily  pleased,  then." 
"Why,  I'd  just  had  two  narrow  escapes 
before,"  rejoined  Jock.  "One  in  the 
Metropolitan,  when  a  miscreant  in  a  train 
that  met  us,  hurled  a  sour  apple  through 
the  window,  and  struck  me  on  the  thorax 
with  such  force  that  it  bounded  back  on 
the  line.  Now  had  it  struck  six  inches 
higher,  I  doubt  whether  I'd  not  lost  my 
sight  through  it."  "But,  uncle,"  inter- 
rupted Jenny,  her  pretty  face  puckered  up 
with  the  effort  to  restrain  tibe  laughter  that 
was  brimming  over  in  her  eyes,  "  how  do 
you  know  it  was  a  sour  apple  t  Perhaps  it 
was  a  nice  rosy-cheeked  apple  thart  some- 
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body  wanted  to  make  you  a  present  of/' 
**Aye,  tobesore,  Jocky^saidMrs.  Gillies,  who, 
having  tacked  herself  comfortably  into  a 
snng  comer  under  the  awning,  was  listening 
sleepily  to  the  talt  "Aye,  to  be  sure, 
Jock,  you  shouldn't  be  so  uncharitable." 
"Nay,  nay,"  rejoined  Jock,  shaking  his 
head  sturdily,  "nobody  weuld  throw  a 
sweet  apple  away  that  vicious."  And 
then  as  Jennie's  laughter  rang  out  sweet 
and  clear:  "Aye,  aye,  you  cantie  things, 
you're  always  ready  to  laugh  at  the  mis* 
fortunes  of  your  elders;  but  listen  now 
while  I  tell  you  about  my  second  escape. 
I  just  dipped  over  to  my  broker,  and  my 
certies  it  was  a  slipping.  I  just  slithered 
half-a-dozen  yards  along  the  wood  pave- 
ment that  had  a  moment  been  watered, 
waving  my  arms  like  a  wun-mill  all  the 
time»  but  found  my  footing  at  the  last." 
"I  think  the  City  would  have  quaked," 
laughed  Jennie  tmfeelingly.  But  Uncle 
Jock  shook  his  head  anS  looked  grava 
"A  man  has  Us  feelings,  lassie,  he 
rejoined,  "even  when  he's  getting  old  and 
weighty,  just  as  well  as  your  bits  of 
callants."  "  Perhaps  so,"  sighed  Jenny  as 
ff  she  wasn't  quito  certain  about  it ;  and 
then  she  looked  at  her  uncle  in  a  quiet 
half-defiant  way  that  made  one  think  tnere 
was  a  kind  of  tiff  between  them. 

It  was  a  heavenly  day,  and  once  past 
Gravesend  the  boat  lapped  swiftly  along 
over  the  fuU  tide,  meeting  now  a  flight  of 
red-fiailed  barges  coming  along — a  string 
like  a  flock  of  wild-fowl — and  now  passing 
a  convoy  of  yachts,  their  great  whito  sails 
flapping  idly  against  the  masts,  while  they 
danced  up  and  down  in  the  lone  oily 
swell  that  our  boat  left  behind  it,  and  that 
caught  soft  gleams  from  the  pale  blue  sky 
and  whito  fleecy  douds.  And  by  the  time 
dinner  was  over — everybody  had  responded 
cheerfully  to  the  dinner-bell,  and  Jennie, 
conjuring  with  the  cherry-stones  on  her 
plate,  had  found  the  oracle  declared  for 
next  year,  and  seemed  not  ill-pleased — 
well,  when  dinner  was  over  the  south 
shore  had  disappeared  from  sight  in  the 
soft  sea  haze,  while  we  still  skirted  the 
low  green  coast  of  Essex.  And  now  the 
coating  of  ice  that  had  kept  apart  the 
various  groups  on  deck  began  to  dissolve,  and 
Mra  Gmies,  whose  coating  in  that  line  is 
the  merest  film  of  rime  tiiat  melts  at 
the  least  touch  of  warmth,  had  abeady 
made  friends  with  two  young  women,  not 
80  very  youi^either,  but  pleasant  and  well- 

E reserved.     They  had  shut  up  their  little 
ome  in  Kent,  and  were  going  to  make  a 


little  Highland  tour.  "And  the  two  gentle- 
men," enquired  Mrs.  Gillies,  alluding  to  their 
companions,  who  had  seemed  to  take  charge 
of  aU  the  business  arrangements;  "  the  two 

Sentlemen  are  your  brothers?"  "Oh 
ear  no,"  replied  the  elder  sister  with  a 
faint  flush  on  her  cheeks,  "  only  friends. 
We  have  met,  you  see."  "  Oh  yes,  I  see 
you  have  met,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Gillies  with 
a  jolly  laugh.  "  A  very  nice  arrangement, 
my  dear."  "But  I  assure  you  there  is  no 
arrangement,"  protested  Miss  Twisdon,  "no 
arrauffement  at  all — only  we  happen  to  be 
traveUing  the  same  way." 

There  was  a  happy-looking  young  fellow 
on  bo^  who  had  already  insmuatod  him- 
self into  Mrs.  GiUies's  good  ^aces — ^from 
the  Tape  and  Sealing-wax  Office,  I  fancy, 
with  his  six  weeks'  leav&  "  There's  more 
leisure  than  siller  with  those  young  fellows," 
pronounced  Mrs.  Gillies  —  a  nice  young 
fellow  with  splendid  whito  toeth,  and  a 
mouth  tiiat  would  do  nothing  but  smile ; 
he  had  a  friend  with  him,  older  and  more 
sardonic,  who  smoked  gloomily  in  a  comer 
to  himself.  And  young  Snuley,  as  we 
called  him  from  his  beaming  countenance, 
had  fallen  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
Jennie  at  flrst  sight,  while  the  young 
woman  twirled  him  as  it  might  be  at  the 
end  of  a  string,  and  let  him  fetoh  and 
cany  for  her,  and  run  about  with  her 
cloaks  and  belongings. 

Just  then  we  were  off  Harwich,  the 
river  mouth  veiled  in  a  threatoning  kind  of 
haze,  made  up  of  river  mists  and  the  stale 
smoke  of  stoamers,  while,  beyond,  other 
little  towns  along  the  low  flat  coast  showed 
against  a  strip  of  bright  sky;  everything 
quito  cahn  and  still  except  for  the  pother 
made  by  our  own  boat,  the  rattle  of  th6 
screw,  and  the  gruff  voice  of  the  engine. 
And  then  we  heard  a  kind  of  wheezine 
droning  sound  from  forwards,  followed 
by  a  shrill  vibrating  noto.  "  Why,  man, 
there's  the  piper  on  board  1 "  cried  Uncle 
Jock,  springmg  to  his  feet  and  making  his 
way  to  the  bows. 

And  sure  enough  there  was  the  piper, 
and  not  a  common  piper  either,  but  Donald 
the  piper  of  the  Soots  Guards,  with  his  six 
feet  of  sturdy  manhood,  his  handsome 
Highland  face,  the  brows  compressed  in  the 
deep  Highland  frown  as  he  stalks  grandly  up 
and  down  the  deck,  sounding  the  shrill 
pibroch  of  all  the  clans.  Donald  with  the 
tartan  trews,  with  the  smart  blue  regimental 
jacket  and  silver  buttons,  with  buckles  to 
his  shoes,  and  a  sflver  badge  in  his  Glen- 
garry, and  taitan  rilk  ribbons  streaming 
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from  the  ivory-jointed  pipes.  Half-a-dozen 
Scots  Guardsmen  are  scattered  about  the 
deck  in  the  easiest  of  undress,  and  a 
grizzled  old  salt  of  the  Highland  type,  with 
a  shock  of  rusty  hair  under  Us  bonnet  and 
bushy  eyebrows,  aye,  as  bushy  as  many  a 
southern  man's  whiskers,  and  a  patrianmal 
beard  that  streams  from  him  in  all  direc- 
tions in  the  light  breeza  The  grizzled 
salt,  reclining  on  the  anchor-stock,  sways 
body  and  limbs  and  head  ecstatically  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  pipes. 

And  then  Donald  changes  his  strain 
with  a  touch  overhead  at  ike  long  pipes 
with  the  streamers,  and  a  general  squeam- 
ing  and  squirling,  and  presently  bursts  into 
a  blithe  Scotch  reel  At  that  one  of  the 
youngest  and  Scotchiest  6t  the  Guards — 
«whoha8  been  quietly  snoozing,  stretched  oat 
at  full  length  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  his 
martial  cloak  for  a  pillow,  and  one  shoe  on 
his  foot  while  the  oth^  is  resting  negli- 
gently in  the  scuppers — opens  his  eyes, 
comes  to  a  sittine  posture,  listens  for 
a  moment,  and  tiien  kiclong  off  his 
other  shoe,  springs  to  his  feet,  and 
standing  for  a  moment  with  his  head 
cocked  on  one  side  waiting  for  the  spring 
of  the  tune,  dashes  next  moment  into  a 
dance.  And  deftly  he  foots  it,  twirling 
about  among  the  knobs  and  links  and  hold- 
fasts that  make  this  forward  deck  a  very 
pitfall  to  the  unwary,  twirls  among  them 
all  with  the  true  savage  abandon,  and  as 
he  whirls  his  arms  about  and  snaps  his 
fingers,  the  old  salt  gives  a  "  Hech !  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  his  feet 
seem  irresistibly  twitched  from  the  ground. 
Even  Unde  Jock  is  on  wires.  '*  Aye,  if  I 
were  a  lad  now  to  take  a  spring  with  them,'' 
he  mutters,  and  Jennie,  who  has  just  come 
up  with  the  faithful  Smiley  in  attendance, 
gazes  on  the  scene  with  amused  enthusiasm 
in  the  dilated  pupils  of  her  soft  grey  eyes. 

In  the  midst  of  his  deUght  Unqle  Jock 
gives  a  start  and  growls  softly  to  himself, 
and  I  see  that  his  eyes  are  fixed  upon  a 
young  fellow,  a  fine  handsome  young 
fellow,  in  heather-coloured  suit,  with  brown 
eaiters  and  thick  walking  boots,  who  has 
hitherto   been    reclining   with    his   head 

Eillowed  on  the  big  shank  of  the  best 
ower,  but  who  has  now  drawn  out  a  block, 
and  with  facile  touches  is  making  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  piper  and  of  him  who  dances 
to  the  piping.  Jennie  saw  him  too.  She 
turned  and  reddened  like  a  rose,  ''syne 
pale  like  ony  Uly." 

Aye,  the  secret  is  out  now.  I  see  the 
cause  of  the  pale  cheeks,  of  the  soft  far- 


away look  in  the  eyes.  I  see,  too,  why 
Jennie  set  hor  mind  so  upon  the  sea- 
voyage,  all  that  weighing  of  the  wind  and 
restless  impatience  to  be  off,  and  the 
friendly  kind  of  soreness  between  her  and 
Uncle  Jock.  For  Jock  is  the  obstacle,  of 
coursa  The  kind-hearted  mother  would 
get  the  moon  for  her  daughter  if  she  could, 
rather  than  she  should  wet  her  eyea  But 
Uncle  Jock  is  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  I 
doubt  there  would  be  poor  housekeeping 
for  them  if  it  were  not  for  Gillies  and  Co. 
in  the  City. 

Well,  Jennie  disappears,  with  Sjniley 
like  a  shadow  in  her  wake.  He  is  but  a 
shadow  to  her,  poor  thing.  And  Uncle 
Jock,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  walks 
up  to  the  young  artist  and  offers  his 
hand. 

"Well,  Ronald,  how  are  you  going  on 
since  we  parted  t " 

"Oh,  well  enough,"  replies  Ronald 
coldlv,  but  with  hei^tened  colour. 

"Aye,"  resumed  Unde  Jock  after  an 
awkward  pausa  The  dance  had  ceased, 
and  the  piper,  with  more  adjustment  of  his 
pipes  and  shaking  out  of  his  streamers, 
had  burst  into  a  mournful  lament,  with 
much  moaning  and  crooning.  The  sea  and 
sky,  too,  had  turned  grey,  and  a  chilly  air 
had  sprung  up  from  the  north.  "Aye," 
said  Unde  Jock,  '^  you'll  be  going  north 
like  the  rest  of  us,  I  expect  1 " 

''Well,  ye?,  it  looks  like  it,"  rejoined 
the  young  man  coldly.  And  with  that 
they  parted,  and  Jock  and  I  went  aft 

"To  think  of  his  father's  son,"  muttered 
Jock,  "lying  there  in  the  steerage  like 
any  common  seaman  1  But  I'm  not 
pleased  with  Jennie.  She  must  have 
known." 

"  I  didn't  know,  uncle,"  rejoined  Jennie 
indignantly.  "  But  I  expect  he  did,"  with 
a  touch  of  pride  in  her  voice,  as  if  to  say 
that  she  could  trust  her  laddie  to  follow 
her  wherever  she  went 

As  darkness  came  on,  lights  began  to 
twinkle  from  the  shore — a  lon^  row  of 
them — which  was  Yarmouth,  with  other 
lights,  as  it  misht  be  from  a  town  afloat, 
while  ships'-bells  tinkled  faintly  in  the 
distance,  and  then  Cromer,  perched  upon 
its  low  cliff,  where  are  the  best  boatmen  on 
the  coast,  says  one,  there  being  always 
rough  landing  there.  And  from  neadland 
and  point  shme  out  the  lights  and  beacons 
— ^revolving  li^ts,  and  intermittent  lights, 
and  flashing  lights.  There  should  be  a 
moon,  but  it  is  veiled  in  clouds,  and  a  soft 
half-darkness  steals  over  the  scene,  out  of 
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which  now  and  then  ftppears  a  yidon  of  a 
dark  phantom-ahip  in  nul  sail,  \jiBt  shows 
an  angry  red  light  and  disappears. 

It  is  strange,  with  all  the  air  there  is  at 
sea^  that  it  never  numa^  to  get  down 
into  the  cabins,  where  reigns  alwajns  that 
stuffy  smell,  composed  principally  of  whisky 
and  waterproof,  so  trying  to  people  who 
are  not  innred  to  it  Bat  the  freshness 
of  a  morning  on  deck  is  a  compensation, 
although  it  is  now  grey  and  thick,  the  fog- 
horn boominff  ominously  every  now  and 
then,  while  oUier  seartritons  respond  from 
the  formless  void  about  ua.  But  by  break- 
fast-time it  begins  to  dear,  with  glimpses 
of  jolly  sunshine  and  a  long  line  of  white 
chalk  cliffs  that  break  now  and  again 
through  the  haze.  We  have  crossed  in 
the  mght  the  big  gap  in  the  ooast^  giving 
a  wide  berth  to  llie  Wash  and  the 
treacherous  Humber  mouth,  and  this  is 
tlie  Yorkshire  coast,  with  Bridlington  to 
be  seen — just  the  gleam  of  the  roofs — 
snugly  squatted  in  its  sheltered  bay. 
Bridlmgton,  noted  for  a  sea-fight  with  Paul 
Jones,  the  American  privateer,  and  where 
the  fifdr  lieht-minded  queen  of  Charles  the 
Doomed  landed  to  begin  the  civil  war, 
with  arms  and  stores  to  purchase  which  she 
had  pawned  the  Crown  jewels  in  Holland. 

By  breakfast-time  Scarborough  is  in 
sight ;  the  scaur,  or  headland,  standing  out 
boldly  among  the  surrounding  cliffs,  with 
its  ruined  castle,  where  many  a  stout  tussle 
has  been  fought,  and  the  white  tents  of  a 
volunteer  camp  under  its  walk.  And  then 
a  wild  iron-bound  coast,  and  perched  on 
the  highest  cliff  a  windmill,  suggesting  an 
upper  land  where  there  are  cornfields  and 
homesteads  far  above  sea  level  A  fine 
crevice  in  the  wall  of  cliffs  is  Whitby,  with 
a  long  pier,  and  houses  snugly  clustered 
under  the  cliffs,  while  above  the  gaunt 
walls  of  a  ruined  abbey  show  the  sky 
through  their  broken  traceries,  while  a 
more  modem  castle-tower  is  a  ruin  too,  all 
deserted  and  forlorn.  And  then  we  lose 
si^ht  of  land  again.  It  is  quite  calm, 
with  harctly  a  breath  of  wind,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  steamers  constantly  passing 
has  formed  a  continuous  cloud,  which 
stretches,  no  doubt,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  to  that  of  the  Tyne. 

We  are  all  rather  quiet  and  subdued 
this  morning,  Jennie  especially.  She  has 
had  a  long  walk  with  Ronald  on  the 
forward  deck,  and  Uncle  Jock  is  very  cross 
about  it.  ''  rU  pay  his  cabin  fare  for  him," 
suggests  Jock  sarcastically,  **  that  he  may 
come  and  talk  to  you  more  comfortably." 


But  I  don't  think  he  would  venture  to 
propose  such  a  thing  to  Bonald,  who  is 
brimful  of  pride,  I  fancy.  And  so  the  day 
passes  quietly  on,  without  even  a  blast 
from  the  piper.  Someone — Smiley,  I  think 
uggestmg  such  a  thing,  is  met  indig- 


nant by  the  grizzled  ola  salt :  "  Dinna 
ye  mind  it's  the  Sawbith ) "  "  But  don't 
you  have  sacred  music  on  the  pipes  % "  asks 
Smiley,  still  beaming.  <'  Na,  na ;  they're 
just  for  fighting,  and  dancing,  and  court- 
iug;  they^  no  fit  for  the  Sawbith," 
pronounces  the  Scot 

Coquet  Island  now  stands  out  in  the 
soft  misty  light,  with  a  fine  sea-mark  in 
the  way  of  a  church-tower,  and  then  a 
grand  line  of  coast,  with  a  ruined  castle 
frowning  from  die  heights,  and  presently, 
as  a  dmi  speck,  as  the  land  trends  away 
from  our  course,  the  tiny  holy  island  where 
stem,  woman-hatine  St  Guthbert  spent 
years  of  a  solitary  life  in  fasting  and  prayer. 

And  here,  at  six  p.nL,  is  auld  Scotia's 
rugged  frontier,  with  a  windy-looking 
mountain  looking  out  upon  us,  a  white 
nightcap  of  douds  on  the  highest  peak. 
To  norttiwards  a  greyish  gloom  has  over- 
spread the  horizon  with  inky  patches  here 
and  there,  the  sea  and  sky  meeting  in  a 
line  of  lurid  light,  and  then  a  heavy  down- 
pour. And  thus,  having  relieved  its  mind 
somewhat,  the  weather  clears  a  little,  with 
patches  of  pale  steely  blua  We  are  quite 
close  to  the  shore  now,  with  green  fields 
and  brown,  white  cottaees,  and  dark 
ravines,  with  rigid  lines  of  cliffs  that  might 
have  been  chipped  so  with  a  giant  chisel, 
and  stem-lookmg  hills  witti  lines  of  firs — 
Scotch  firs,  of  course — on  the  ridges ;  and 
then  comes  St  Abb's  Head,  cold  and  grim, 
and  a  gloomy  coast,  where  Fast  Castle 
frowns  among  precipitous  rocks,  such  as 
Scott  has  picturod  in  his  Wolfs  Crag  of 
The  Bride  of  Lammermoor;  and  then 
gloomy  Dunbar,  with  the  grim  heights 
behind  it — ^fit  scene  for  one  of  Cromwell's 
stem  victories. 

And  now  in  full  view,  right  in  our  track, 
like  some  sesrmonster's  head  risingabruptly 
from  the  waves,  is  the  famed  Bass  Kock,  and 
Tantallon  is  on  the  coast  to  the  left — the 
Tantallon  Castle  of  Marmion. 

Three  gigantic  hummocks  seem  to  guard 
the  entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  seen  in 
this  dim  Ikht ;  one  far  out  at  sea,  the  Bass 
Bock,  whue  another  is  North '  Berwick 
Law,  rising  just  behind  the  little  watering- 
place  of  ttuit  name.  The  scene  is  of  gloomy 
grandeur,  the  waters  almost  black,  the  far- 
away dying  light  with  cold  pink  touches 
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here  and  there  in  the  northern  $kj^  The 
open  sea  fitretche^  away,  far,  far  away  to 
the  land  of.  the  Northhiei^  to  Hie  dim 
arctic  regional,  the  land  of  ni^ht  heyoad. 
We  are  passing  just  under  the  Base  Rook, 
now  glowing  in  the  last  lurid  rays  ol  the 
setting  sun.  An  awful  scene  that  line  of 
sheer  precipice  rising  out  of  the  sea  for 
three  hundred  feet  or  more,  OYery  jutting 
coign  and  corner  white  with  sea-birds  ana 
their  nests,  throwing  out  the  awful  Mack- 
ness  of  the  cliffs;  deep  gloomy  oavems 
open  out  near  the  water  s  edge,  where  the 
fretting  sea  has  caused  an  ind^liUe  tide- 
mark  on  the  rocky  walL  Where  the  rock 
slopes  downwards  to  the  sea,  covered  with 
turf  of  a  dark  and  yet  glowing  green,  are 
the  lines  of  an  early  fortress  hunt  of  the  red 
sandstone  rock  that  crops  out  on  this  side. 

As  the  hoarse  beat  of  our  ensines  reverbe- 
rates from  the  rocks,  thousancb  of  sea-birds 
are  on  the  wing ;  there  is  a  feeling  of  com- 
motion, but  not  a  sound  is  to  be  heard  unless 
it  is  the  chirping  of  the  fledglings  on  the 
heights  above,  that  dart  about  here  and 
there,  flourishing  their  wings  in  great  alarm. 

And  then  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  repenting 
of  its  inhospitable  gloom,  a  light  brealu 
over  land  and  sea,  a  bright  afterglow  of  the 
sunset,  that  tinses  all  the  throbbing  sea 
and  gives  a  toudi  of  grace  to  the  rugged 
Bass  and  to  the  wide^stretching  shores; 
and  in  this  welcoming  glow  we  pass 
fairly  into  the  JEurms  of  the  Forth.  And 
now  we  sight  the  lighthouse  on  the 
island  of  Inchkeith — a  dark  inass  lying 
in  our  track — and  presently  long  lines  of 
lights  twinkle  over  the  waters.  A  rocket 
rises  in  the  air,  another,  tinging  the  dark- 
ness with  a  fiery  glow ;  it  is. our  signal  to 
the  people  in  the  harbour,  and  presently 
we  glide  sofUy  between  the  piers,  and  with 
great  shouting  and  heaviiig  of  huge  ropes 
are  laid  quietly  alongside.  And  then  a 
hurried  journey  of  twenty  minutes  by 
train,  and  we  are  settled  in  our  hotel  in 
Edinburgh,  the  dark  mass  of  the  castle 
rising  on  one  hand,  and  Arthur's  Seat 
glowering  over  the  town  on  the  other,  with 
a  dark  mass  of  houses  between  from  which 
lights  gleam  quietly  here  and  there. 

A  CAT'S-PAW. 

A     STORY     IN     TWO     QHAPTBRs! 
CJHAPTER  Ih     TffE  CAT'S-PAW. 

Mks.  ARMTTAaB's  lodgings  consisted  of 
the  bow-windowed  drawing-room  floor  of  a 
house  exactiy  opposite  Mr.  MitfonTs,  and 
she  and  MiOicent  Orme  met  ev^ry  day  for 


the  walkflr  and  talks  that  are  so  dear  to 
young-lady*  fimdahip.  .  The  pretty  widow 
passed  a  good  deal  et  timie  in  writing,  and 
always: posted  her  letter*  herself.  This 
done,  she  was  at  leisure,  and  though  die 
frequently  lamented  the  ,  delay  iii  uie 
arrival  ol  her  friend  Mrs.  Temple,  she 
seemed  to  like  her  quarters  very  well.  She 
also  lamented  the  delay  in  the  arrival  from 
India  of  some  papers  whioh  were  essential 
to  the  clearingrup  of  the  matteirs  about 
which  she  was-  consultisg  Mr.  Mitfosd. 
She  Ipras  not  :altogether  so  eheerfttl  when 
Bhe  was  alonct  as  ibe  showed  herself  in  the 
litUe  society  of  Metids ;  she  gave  way  to  a. 
good  deal  of  Impatience  Ihen^and  strange 
to  say,  the  object  of  her  most  irritable 
remarks,  made  to  herself,  was  Mr*  Mitf ord. 
Her  flirtation  with  Frederick  was  progress- 
ing as  favourably  as  she  could  have  desired 
if  shi3  had  been  in  earnest  about  it 

The  dangerous  delights  of  lawn-tennis, 
the  perils  of  evening  walks,  and  the  seduc- 
tions of  musical  teas  had  each  and  all  done 
their  worst  for  poor  Frederick  Orme.  He 
presented  to  all  eyes,  except  those  of  his 
uncle's,  before  whom  he  took  thoroughly 
good  care  not  to  betray  himself,  the 
supremely  ridiculous  spectacle  of  a  very 
young  man  helplessly  in  love  with  a  woman 
older  than  Limself,  and  versed  in  the  ways 
of  a  world  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 

Mr&  Anoytage  was  very  ingenious  in 
devising  experiments  of  a  graceful  kind 
upon  the  submission  of  her  slaves,  which 
did  not  hurt  the  pride  of  the  subjugated, 
or  render  them  ridiculous;  her  methods 
were  like  those  of  the  cotillon  of  the  im- 
perial regime  as  applied  to  the  game  of 
forfeits.  Frederick  Orme  was  her  favourite 
**  subject,''  and  she  had  every  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  the  success  of  her  experi- 
ments in  his  case,  for  he  had  responded  to 
them  with  a  dos-Uke  obedience. 

"  I  wonder  what  your  silly  brother  takes 
that  woman's  age  to  be  ? "  said  Millicent's 
curate,  who  cou£i  not  .bear  Mrs.  Army tage. 
"  She's  thirty,  yon  know,  at  the  least." 

"Thirty  I  What  can  you  be  thinking 
of)  She  is  not  twenty*foui^H»he  told  me 
so  herself,  and  Fred  is  two-and-twenty," 
replied  the  loyal  Millicent,  armed  with  un< 
usual  boldness  on  her  friend's  behalf. 

"Ah  well,  it  does  not  nciatter,"  rejoined 
the  curate,  "  for  she  is  only  making  a  fool 
of  him  anyhow." 

And  then  the  reverend  gentleman  turned 
the  conversatieoEi  to  more  personally  in- 
teresting matters,  entertaining  a  sound  con- 
viction that  to  be^  with,  Mrs.  Armytage 
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had  found  a  fool  ready  made  in  his 
brother-in-law  elect 

Whatever  the  pretty  widow  had  in  her 
mind  respecting  Frederick  Orme,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  marrying  him,  and  she 
began  to  be  aware  that  it  wonld  be 
awkward  for  her  if  he,  fortified  by  Us 
natural  conceit  and  all  tibe  encouragement 
which  their  present  relation  conveyed, 
were  to  propose  to  her.  She  did  not  feel 
confident  that  she  should  be  able  to  "keep 
it  off''  much  longer,  and  for  some  hidden 
reason  her  irritation  against  Mr.  Mitford, 
disguised  under  an  almost  caressing  amia- 
bility, increased  daily.  Mrs.  Army  tage  was 
of  a  decidedly  inouisitiYe  titm  of  mind; 
she  liked  to  see  all  there  was  to  be  seen, 
and  early  in  their  acquaintance  she  had 
made  Frederick  take  her  into  Mr.  Mitf  ord's 
second  room^  and  show  her  the  lower  office. 
She  had  ascended  the  little  staircase,  ex- 
amined the  shelves  that  lined  the  railed 
gallery  on  one  side  of  the  clerks'  room, 
kamed  the  trick  of  the  lock  of  the  private 
door  which  gave  admittance  to  the  upper 
rooms,  and  declared  to  her  guide  in  uiis 
surreptitious  visit  (which  she  assured  Frede- 
rick she  would  not,  for  his  sake,  divulge 
even  to  Millicent),  that  she  had  not  pre- 
viously believed  there  could  be  so  many 
law-papers  in  one  office  as  must  be  con- 
tained in  all  those  wonderful  boxes.  Frede- 
rick smiled  as  he  informed  her  they  had 
a  lot  more  stored  away. 

"Elvesden  Mine,  Twynham  Colliery, 
Croffc  Estate — ^that  means  Mr.  MaUison's 
affairs,  I  suppose,"  said  the  pretty  widow, 
fluttering  airily  belore  the  iron  shelves. 
"  And,  of  course,  it  is  fuD  up  to  the  very 
top." 

She  tapped  it  lightly  with  her  taper 
fingers  and  made  a  pretence  of  lifting  the 
lid. 

"  Dont  know,  I'm  sure,"  «aid  Frederick 
''  The  governor  keeps  all  the  Mallison  busi- 
ness in  his  own  hands." 

"  What  does  the  tidy  little  number,  at 
the  left  corner  of  every  box  mean  t " 

"That's  a  guide  to  the  key.  The 
governor  ia  the  soul  of  method ;  each  key 
has  a  number  on  a  little  ivory  kbel^  and 
they  are  all  kept  in  the  safe ;  there's  a 
special  rack  for  them." 

''Indeed.  Well,  I've  seen  all  there  is  to 
be  seen,  I  think,  and  I  am  glad  I  shall  not 
have  to  pass  the  best  iMurt  of  my  life  in  a 
lawyer's  office.'' 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Armytage  called,  in 
business  hours,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Mitford.    This  was  the  first  occasion 


on  which  the  lawyer  detected  any  silUness 
about  his  client,  but  he  could  not  but 
think  the  request  she  came  to  prefer 
rather  a  weak  one.  It  was  that  he  would 
lock  up  in  his  iron  safe  a  box  of  trinkets 
for  whose  safety  she  had  suddenly  become 
alarmed.  He  consented  kindly,  but  he 
laughed  at  her  in  a  benign  way,  said  no 
one  ever  lost  anything  in  Bassett  by  house- 
hold or  other  thieves,  and  added  that  she 
must  not  take  it  into  her  head  to  want  the 
box  at  unreasonable  hours.  She  threw  a 
touching  look  of  sad  and  gentle  reproach 
into  her  dark  eyes  as  she  said : 

"Dear  Mr.  Mitford,  you  forget  my 
mourning-dress ! "  The  worthy  lawyer  felt 
positively  ashamed  of  himself. 

"Pray  forgive  me,"  he  said-  "I  did 
forget  for  a  moment.  Now  give  me  this 
precious  deposit;  I  promise  you  it  shall  be 
perfectly  secure." 

Here  Mrs.  Armytage  again  suggested  to 
Mr.  Mitford  ttie  possibifity  of  her  being 
only  a  silhr  woman,  after  all,  for  she  said, 
in  her  childlike  and  bewitchhig  wav : 

"  Oh,  do  let  me  put  the  box  mto  the 
safe  with  my  own  hands.  I  never  saw  the 
inside  of  an  iron  safe  in  my  life ;  I  suppose 
it's  full  of  gold  and  silver." 

Mr.  Mitford  laughed,  unlocked  the  safe — 
the  mechanism  of  the  lock  delighted  her, 
it  was  so  clever,  she  said,  so  infaUible— dis- 
played the  neatly-arranged  contents — she 
was  surprised  there  was  so  little  money 
— and  told  her  she  might  choose  a  spot 
for  her  trinket-box  She  hesitated  prettily, 
laid  it  on  the  central  shelf,  removed 
it  to  the  upper  one,  and  finally  placed  it 
well  back  in  a  comer,  laughingly  remark- 
ing that  her  arm  could  hardly  reach  so  far. 
Then  she  clapped  her  hands  gleefully,  and 
said: 

"  Lock  it  up,  lock  it  up ;  I'm  sure  you 
won't  want  to  open  it  any  more  to-day.  Do 
let  me  see  the  great  lock  work  so  easUy." 

As  Mr.  Mitford  dosed  the  safe  a  knock 
at  the  door  announced  a  fresh  claimant  for 
his  attention.  Mrs.  Armytage  promptly  and 
gracefully  withdrew. 

The  long  summer  day  was  drawing  in ; 
tiie  pleasant  Saturday  afternoon  had  seen 
the  young  people  of  Bassett  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  out  enjoying  themselves,  and 
the  new  tennis-lawn  at  The  Croft  pre- 
sented a  pretty  spectacle,  occupied  by  the 
devotees  of  the  game  and  the  favoured 
onlookera 

A  tea-party,  given  by  Mrs.  Orme,  at 
which  the  curate  was  expected  "to  assist, 
was  to  wind  up'  the  day.     Mrs.  Armytage 
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eras  among  the  lookers-on.  She  did  not 
ike  exertion,  and  she  knew  that  to  play 
tiennis  would  be  becoming  neither  to  ner- 
self  nor  to  her  widow's  weeds ;  but  she 
lid  the  business  of  spectator  very  grace- 
Pully.  Besides  this  she  contrived  to  keep 
Frederick  Orme  from  making  her  and 
bimself  undesirably  conspicuous  by  his 
ievotion,  while  she  gave  him  encourage- 
ment in  the  feeling  from  which  that 
devotion  sprang,  wiw  devemess  that  a 
practitioner  in  the  fine-art  of  coquetry 
on  a  much  less  obscure  stage  might 
have  envied.  She  looked  very  nandsome 
and  animated;  but  yet  Millicent  Orme, 
who,  if  not  the  wisest  of  girls,  was  quick 
to  observe  in  the  case  of  any  one  for 
whom  she  cared,  had  wondered  more 
than  once,  when  for  the  moment  neither 
the  game  nor  the  curate  absorbed  her 
wholly,  whether  anything  was  wronff  with 
''Minnie."  (They  had  got  to  chnstian- 
names  by  this  time.)  She  had  occasional 
fits  of  absence  and  there  was  a  feverish 
fretfulness  about  her  gaiety.  Millicent  had 
asked  her  friend  whether  anything  ailed 
her,  and  had  been  told  not  to  mind,  that  it 
was  only  a  headache.  But  the  headache 
did  not  go  off,  and  a  fiiU  hour  before  any 
one  else  thoueht  of  leaving  the  tennis- 
ground  Mrs.  Armytage  asked  Frederick 
Orme  if  he  would  "mind"  taking  her 
back  to  Bassett,  as  she  felt  "  quite  ilL" 

"Mind I"  Well,  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  upon  Frederick's  feelings.  Mr. 
Guppy  has  expressed  them  in  the  immortal 
sayug,  "  There  are  chords." 

"Lotus  8lipquietlyaway,"whisperedMr8. 
Armytage.  "  No  one  will  notice  us,  and  an 
hour's  rest  before  tea  will  set  me  all  right." 

They  slipped  away,  and  walked  slowly 
towards  the  town.  Mr&  Armytage  did 
not  try  to  talk,  and  once  or  twice  she 
shivered  perceptibly.  Her  companion  was 
all  attention  and  solidtude ;  but  she 
assured  him  there  was  no  need  for  anxiety, 
and  he  acknowledged  admiringly  that 
among  her  good  qualities  that  of  not 
making  a  fiiss  about  herself  ranked  high. 
He  was  by  no  means  reticent ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  made  undeniable  love  to  her ;  but 
Mrs.  Armytage  did  not  seem  to  object. 
Indeed,  she  scarcely  heeded  hinL 

Frederick's  vanity  would  have  been 
terribly  tried  by  her  manner  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  palliating  headache,  and  the 
cheering  remembrance  that  although  every 
other  man  of  the  party  at  The  Grofb  would 
have  been  as  ready  to  act  as  her  escort  as 
he  was,  she  had  chosen  him. 


"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  when  they 
were  within  a  few  yards  of  Mr.  Mitford's 
house, ''  I  think  I  will  ask  you  to  take  me 
to  your  mother's  house.  I  don't  feel  equal 
to  climbing  the  stairs  to  my  own  rooms. 
I  will  sit  for  a  while  in  the  hall,  and 
you  need  not  let  any  one  know.  You  have 
a  latch-key ) " 

Frederick  did  possess  that  badge  of 
liberty,  and  he  opened  the  street-door  and 
admitted  his  fair  companion,  who  was  now 

Sle  and  slightly  breathless,  into  the  halL 
e  placed  her  in  a  chair  and  be^ed  her 
to  let  him  summon  his  mother.  But  she 
would  not  hear  of  this. 

"  Not  on  any  account^"  she  said 
earnestly.  "  You  know  how  nervous  and 
easily  upset  she  is.  I  will  not  remain 
here,  lest  she  should  come  down  and  get  a 
start  Is  there  anybody  in  the  lower 
office  1 " 

"  No  one ;  the  room  is  quite  empty." 

"  Then  I  will  go  in  there."  She  rose, 
and  leaned  heavily  upon  his  arm.  "  The 
coolness  and  quiet  will  do  me  good." 

Frederick  took  her  into  the  clerk's  room, 
and  she  seated  herself  dose  to  the  short 
staircase,  leaning  her  head  wearily  against 
the  wall  He  looked  at  her  uneasfly; 
her  hurried  breathing  and  varying  colour 
disturbed  him;  his  usual  volubiUty  was 
checked.  He  stood  by  her,  looking  very 
uncomfortable,  and  fervently  wishing  that 
some  one  would  come  that  way. 

At  length  Mra  Armytage,  laying  her 
right  hand  upon  his  arm,  said  with  a  look 
whose  efficacy  she  had  often  tested : 

"Dear  Mr.  Orme,  I  fear  I  am  very 
troublesome,  but  you  will  forgive  me. 
The  truth  is,  I  do  not  feel  better,  and  I  am 
afraid  one  of  my  troublesome  fainting- 
fits is  coming  on.  No,  no;  don't  ctul 
any  one,  I  beg.  I  am  accustomed  to  deal- 
ing with  them.  I  know  what  to  do" — 
all  this  in  gasps  and  with  fluttering  eye- 
lids— "  if  vou  would  be  so  kind  as  to  get  me 
the  only  thing  that  stops  them." 

"Certainly.  What  is  it  1  Wine  — 
brandy  1 " 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  a  medicina  Some  drops 
prescribed  for  me  by  a  doctor.  I  have 
been  subject  to  these  attacks.  Here  is 
the  key  of  my  dressing-case,"  she  added, 
detaching  a  small  gut  key  from  her 
watch-cli^in.  "If  you  will  take  this  to 
my  maid  she  will  give  you  the  bottle." 

"  But  I  cannot  leave  you ;  I  must  call 
some  one." 

"Pray  don't,"  she  said  earnestly.  "I 
know  the  best  way  to  treat  mysell   If  you 
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will  do  exactly  as  I  ask  you  I  shall  be  all 
right  The  bottle  is  under  the  first  tray 
of  my  dressing-casa" 

Frederick  obeyed  her,  and  his  last  glance 
showed  him  her  white  face  and  closed  eye- 
Uds  as  she  leaned  her  head  patiently  against 
the  wall  and  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap. 
In  another  minute  he  had  crossed  the 
street  and  knocked  at  the  halMoor  oppo- 
site. He  was  not  admitted  until  he 
repeated  the  summons  with  some  vigour 
and  impatience,  and  then  he  met  with  an 
unexpected  difficulty.  Mrs.  Armytage's 
maid  was  called  down,  but  she  proved  to 
be  a  Frenchwoman,  and  Frederick  Orme 
could  not  speak  French.     He  resorted  to 

Eantomime;  he  pointed  to  Mr.  Mitford's 
ouse,  and  said  madame  was  there;  he 
imitated  the  action  of  drinking  out  of  an 
imaginary  bottl&  During  this  performance 
the  staid  person  who  had  opened  the  door 
to  him  regarded  him  witn  amazement, 
probably  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
gone  suddenly  mad.  The  French  maid 
was  bewildered,  and  shook  her  head  and 
her  hands  protestingly.  Finally  Frederick 
held  up  the   gilt  key  in  one  hand  and 

Kinted  to  the  stairs  with  the  other.  The 
ench  maid  had  a  glimmering  of  compre- 
hension,  and  as  he  mounted  the  stairs 
unhesitatingly,  she  followed  him  into  her 
mistress's  sitting-roooL  Frederick  looked 
round,  saw  a  box  with  ormolu  edges  on  a 
table,  and  proceeded  to  fit  the  key  to  it ; 
but  the  maid  shook  her  head,  disappeared 
through  the  folding-doors  which  communi- 
cated with  the  adjoining  room,  and 
returned  with  the  dressing-oox.  Frederick 
handed  the  key  to  her,  and  she  unlocked 
the  box,  wondering  at  this  odd  proceeding, 
but  supposing  Mrs.  Armytage  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  wear  some  ornament,  and  been 
too  indolent  to  come  and  fetch  it  herself. 
But  when  Mr.  Orme  raised  the  tray,  and 
was  evidently  searching  for  something,  she 
was  completely  puzzled.  There  was  no 
bottle  of  drops  in  the  box. 

"Confound  itl  What  shall  I  dol" 
muttered  Frederick.  "She  has  put  it 
somewhere  else,  and  this  fool  of  a  French- 
woman does  not  understand  me.  Hi ! " 
Here  he  roared  at  the  startled  alien  as  if 
she  were  deaf  and  perversely  stupid. 
"Bot-tel,  vous  sav-vy;  like  this,  but 
pet-ty,"  and  he  took  up  a  scent-bottle  to 
illustrate  his  meaning. 

The  maid  thought  for  a  moment,  touched 
her  forehead  with  a  finger,  exclaimed, 
"Tiens!  j'y  suis!"  darted  through  the 
doorway   again,    and    returning,    nanded 


Frederick  a  bottle  which  she  took  from 
the  mantelpiece  in  the  bedroom. 

Frederick  Orme  looked  at  the  label,  saw 
that  it  was  inscribed  "Drofm,  to  be  taken 
occasionally,"  ran  downstairs,  opened  the 
door  for  himself,  and  hurried  across  the 
street.  His  absence  had  lasted  at  least 
ten  minutes;  what  had  happened  in  the 
interval  t  Should  he  find  Mrs.  Armytage 
in  a  dead  faint  on  the  floor  1  His  latch- 
key again  admitted  him.  An  instant  took 
him  to  the  door  6f  the  lower  office,  but  to 
his  surprise  the  door  did  not  yield  to  his 
himd  ;  it  was  locked  on  the  inside  !  What 
did  this  mean  1  He  shook  the  handle  and 
called  to  Mrs.  Armytage,  but  there  was  no 
sound  for  a  minute;  the  next  he  heard 
steps  on  the  floor,  the  lock  was  shot  back, 
and  Mrs.  Armytage  stood  before  him. 

"  What  did  you  lock  the  door  for  1 "  were 
his  first  words. 

"  Because  I  was  afraid  some  one  might 
come  in,  and  I  did  not  wish  anybody  but 
you  to  be  aware  of  my  foolish  trick  of  faint- 
ness.     Oh,  thank  you ;  that  is  all  right" 

She  resumed  her  seat,  and  smiled  up  at 
him  bewitchingly.  She  was  stUl  deadly 
pale,  and  her  Ups  quivered,  but  her  eyes 
were  very  bright 

"  There's  a  water-bottle  and  glass  on  the 
bureau  over  there.  Will  you  drop  ten 
drops  very  carefully,  please  1  I  hardly 
require  them,  but  as  you  have  got  them  for 
me  I  wfll  take  them." 

He  did  as  she  told  him,  and  as  drop 
after  drop  fell  from  the  rim  of  the  bottle 
under  his  intent  gaze,  Mrs.  Armytage's 
bright  eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  mm 
unseen,  with  a  look  of  keen  enquiry  and 
suspense,  which  withdrew  itself  when  the 
tale  was  completed,  and  changed  to  one  of 
her  customary  "  finishers"  as  with  languid 
grace  she  took  the  glass  from  his  hand  and 
drank  its  contents. 

The  medicine  did  its  work.  In  a  few 
minutes  Mrs.  Armytage  was  quite  well; 
her  beautiful  colour  was  restored,  and  she 
was  more  vivacious,  more  fascinating,  and, 
especially,  more  willing  to  receive  the 
homage  of  her  juvenile  adorer,  than  ever. 
But  she  suddenly  remembered  the  flight 
of  time,  and  declared  that  she  must  go 
hom&  She  should  only  just  have  time  to 
change  her  dress  and  come  back  for  Milli- 
cent's  "  tea."  She  was  so  glad  no  one  had 
seen  her,  and  Mr.  Orme  must  never,  never 
reveal  this  silly  performance  of  hers  to 
anybody.  He  was  to  be  on  his  honour 
about  that  No,  he  was  not  to  cross  the 
street  with  her. 
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The  little  party  assembled,  and  the  mild 
festivity  was  a  success  in  the  opinion  of 
everybody  present  except  Frederick  Orme, 
who  was  bored  to  death,  and  as  sulky  as 
the  typical  bear,  for  Mrs.  ArmjiAse  did  not 
make  her  appearanca  A  dainty  uttle  note 
of  apology  reached  Millicent  just  as  she  had 
begun  to  wonder  what  was  detaining  her 
friend,  and  Frederick  had  to  console  him- 
self as  well  as  he  could  with  the  message : 
"  My  very  best  thanks  to  your  brother. 

Of  course  he  called  before  business  hours 
next  morning  to  enquire  for  Mrs.  Army- 
tage,  and  learning  that  she  was  much 
better,  beguiled  the  tedium  of  his  morn- 
ing's work  by  hopes  of  seeing  her  in  the 
evening.  He  had  not,  however,  to  wait 
so  long.  A  little  before  mid-day,  Frederick, 
looking  drearily  over  the  top  of  the  wire 
blind  that  covered  the  lower  half  of  the 
office  window  on  the  monotony  of  Main 
Street,  beheld  the  object  of  his  aflfections 
stepping  daintily  across  the  dusty  thorough- 
fare.  He  had  barely  time  to  withdraw 
from  his  post  of  observation,  and  fly  to 
the  hall  door,  before  Mrs.  Army tage  reached 
it,  and  with  his  first  glance  at  her  there 
came  apprehension.  &)mething  had  hap- 
pened. What  was  it  ?  Mrs.  Armytage 
was  not  ill;  never  had  she  looked  more 
radiantly  lovely,  for  there  was  sadness  in 
her  face,  and  a  tender  sweet  solicitude. 
Nevertheless,  an  instantaneous  conviction 
of  evil  struck  to  the  heart  of  the  foolish 
but  loyal  and  single-hearted  young  donkey. 
She  did  not  give  him  time  to  question  her, 
but  said  at  once : 

''Mr.  Orme,  I  have  had  bad  news. 
The  silence  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Temple 
is  explained;  ^he  is  dangerously  ill  in 
London,  and  alona  I  must  go  to  her  at 
once ;  I  leave  Bassett  in  an  hour,  hoping 
to  return  very  shortly,  and  keeping  on  my 
rooms,  of  course.  But  I  must  see  Mr. 
Mitford,  if  possible ;  I  have  to  ask  him  a 
question.  Is  he  disengaged,  and  can  he 
see  me  1 " 

She  said  all  this  rapidly,  and  in  so  pur- 
poseful, a  tone,  that  Frederick  was  con- 
strained to  reply  that  his  uncle  was 
disengaged  and  could  see  Mrs.  Armytage, 
and  that  he  (Frederick)  was  awfully  sorry 
for  her  bad  news^ 

''  Let  me  see  Mr.  Mitford  at  once,"  said 
Mrs.  Armytage ;  "  111  come  and  say  good- 
bye afterwards  to  Millicent,  and — and — 
you." 

'*  Good-bye  1"  He  stood  hesitating 
between  the  hall-door  and  that  of  the  office. 
"  But  not  for  always  1 " 


''  For  always  I  Nonsense,  not  even  for 
long.    But  pray  let  me  see  Mr.  Mitford." 

Frederick  took  her  at  once  to  his 
uncle's  room.  Mr.  Mitford  received  his  &ir 
client  with  politeness,  and  listened  to  her 
statement  of  her  impleasant  position  and 
her  obligation  to  leave  Bassett  at  once. 
He  was  not  very  sorry;  he  had  had  enough 
of  the  vague  confidences  of  this  pretty 
widow,  rumours  had  reached  him  that  his 
nephew  was  making  a  fool  of  himself  about 
the  lady  (clearly  a  work  of  supererogation), 
and  he  had  been  visited  of  late  by 
doubts  as  to  whether  his  own  conduct  with 
regard  to  her  had  been  distinguished  by 
wisdom.  On  the  whole  he  was  glad 
of  a  break  in  the  intimacy  that  had 
come  about  so  unaccountably.  He  was 
additionally  sracious,  perhaps,  by  reason 
of  that  very  ^ling,  and  when  Mrs.  Army- 
tage begged  him  not  to  triumph  over  her 
because  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy 
about  the  brief  tenancy  of  his  iron  safe  by 
her  trinkets,  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
disoblige  her.  He  made  no  comment  at 
all  upon  the  transaction,  indeed,  but  simply 
took  out  his  keys  and  unlocked  the  safe. 
Mrs.  Armytage  rose  and  stood  by  his 
sid& 

"There's  the  box,"  said  Mr.  Mitford; 
"  take  it  out  yoursetf." 

Mrs.  Armytage  stretched  her  arm  into 
the  safe,  but  she  averted  her  head  from  it, 
and  poured  a  whole  broadside  from  her 
eyes  into  Mr.  Mitford's  as  she  withdrew 
the  box  from  its  hiding-place,  jingling  it 
against  the  key-rack. 

Frederick  Orme  was  in  waiting  when 
she  left  Mr.  Mitford,  and  never  had  he 
hated  the  restraints  of  business  so  much 
as  now,  when  they  hindered  him  from 
devoting  himself  to  the  lady  of  his  love. 
But  she  strengthened  and  consoled  him  by 
her  whispered  "Never  mind,  we  must 
bear  it  for  the  present ;  it  will  not  be  for 
long,"  and  he  ptui/cd  frem  her,  being  per- 
mitted to  kiss  her  fair  hands,  at  the  door 
of  his  mother's  drawing-room,  with  great 
fortitude.  Millicent  was  happier  than  he, 
for  she  accompanied  Mrs.  Amvtage  and 
her  maid  to  the  station,  and  the  friends 
parted  with  a  reciprocal  promise  of  regular 
correspondence. 

Days,  melting  into  weeks,  passed  by, 
and  no  letter  from  Mrs.  Armytage 
reached  Millicent  Orme,  who  was  surprised 
at  the  end  of  the  third  week  to  observe  that 
a  bill  of  "  Apartments  to  Let "  was  put  on 
I  the  rooms    formerly    occupied    by   Mrs. 
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Armytaga.  She  enquired  of  the  owner  of 
the  house,  and  learned  that  the  pretty 
widow  had  paid  a  month's  rent  in  full,  and 
told  her  landlady  that  the  rooms  might  be 
let  at  the  end  of  her  term.  This  was  in- 
consistent with  the  unhesitating  assurance 
which  Mrs.  Armytage  had  given  to  Millicent 
and  her  brother  of  her  intention  to  return 
to  BaoMtt.  Time  passed,  and  the  fasci- 
nating stranger  was  almost  forgotten. 
Even  in  a  quiet  country  town  piaople's 
own  interests  are  too  engrossing  for  long 
memories.  Millicent  was  going  to  be 
married  to  the  curate,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  sorry  to  believe  that  she  had  seen 
the  last  of  Mrs.  Armytage.  Frederick 
was  stQl  dismal  and  sullen,  but  fate  might 
send  a  new  face  in  his  way,  and  then  he 
too  would  be  none  the  worse  for  that  brief 
apparition. 

The  autumn  tbts  were  all  abroad  when 
Mr.  Mitford  received  intelligence  seriously 
affecting  his  friend  and  client^  Mr.  Mallison 
of  The  Croft  His  sister,  contrary  to  all 
the  laws  made  and  provided,  invaded  his 
business  precincts  to  question  him  about  it 

'*  Henry,"  she  said,  *'  is  it  true  ?  Is  Mr. 
Mallison  dead  1 " 

"  Not  Mr.  Walter  Mallison,"he  answered. 
"  I  am  happy  to  say  that  is  not  true,  though 
I  believe  it  was  reported  last  night 
Laurence  Mallison  is  dead.  He  died  a  few 
days  ago  at  Monte  Carlo,  in  a  state  of 
destitution,  having  lost  everything  at  the 
tables.  Some  English  people  there  paid 
his  funeral  expenses.'' 

"  Poor  fellow  1  And  what  will  become  of 
his  wife  now  9 " 

''I  really  cannot  say/'  answered  Mr. 
Mitford  dryly. 

He  had  told  his  sister  even  so  much 
reluctantly,  and  only  because  he  desired  to 
correct  her  unjust  estimate  of  the  two 
brothers.  Mrs.  Orme  withdrew,  leaving 
her  brother  to  write  to  Mr.  MaUison,  from 
whom  he  had  heard  by  the  last  mail  from 
Melbourne.  The  letter  was  a  brief  one, 
merely  announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
writer  after  a  favourable  voyage,  and  that 
he  was  wonderfully  better. 

That  day  was  a  memorable  one  in  Mr. 
Mitford's  office.  He  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  a  paper  contained  in  the  box  marked 
"The  Croft  Estate,"  and  in  doing  so, 
he  discovered  that  the  will  executed  at 
Naples  by  Mr.  Mallison  was  missing.  He 
was  certain  that  he  had  placed  it  in  the 
box;  the  key  hung  in  its  place  oh  the  neat 
little  rack  in  the  safe.  He  searched  the 
safe  to    make    sure,    though  he   felt  it 


was  useless.  All  in  vain;  the  will  was 
gone.  How?  That  was  the  question, 
and  there  was  no  answer  to  it  The 
frightened  clerks  were  strictly  examined 
by  Mr.  Mitford,  but  their  innocence  and 

Snorance  were  equally  evident  and  com- 
^  ete,  They  were  enjoined  to  keep  the 
matter  strictly  secret  and  Mr.  Mitford 
found  himself  obliged  to  add  to  the  com- 
munication of  Laurence  Mallison's  death 
to  his  client  an  admission  of  ^he  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  will  If  Walter  had 
died  instead  of  Laurence,  what  a  position 
Mr.  Mitford  would  have  found  Umself  in  ! 
The  will  gone,  and  the  brother  whom  it 
disinherited  heir-at-law !  Never  before 
had  Mr.  Mitford  felt  so  uncomfortable, 
so  thoroughly  perplexed  as  he  felt  in  the 
interval  between  this  discovery  and  the 
arrival  of  the  next  mail  from  Melbourne. 
He  communicated  with  the  persons  at 
Monte  Carlo  from  whom  he  nad  heard, 
and  made  enquiries  about  the  widow  of  his 
client's  brother ;  but  he  was  informed  that 
Laurence  had  arrived  at  Monte  Carlo  alone, 
and  nothing  had  been  heard  of  his  wife. 
She  made  no  daim,  she  made  no  sign, 
unless,  indeed,  she  had  appealed  to  Mr. 
Mallison,  and  of  that  Mr.  Mitford  could 
know  nothing. 

The  next  mail  brought  a  letter  from 
his  distant  client  which  gave  Mr.  Mitford 
heartfelt  pleasure.  It  announced  Mr. 
Mallison's  speedy  return  to  England  under 
most  unexpected  circumstancea  A  day  or 
two  atteit  his  arrival  at  Melbourne  he  had 
met  the  lady  of  his  former  lova  The 
pretty  and  persuadeable  Miss  Burgess  of 
those  days  had  been  a  widow  for  two  years, 
and  he  had  very  soon  perceived  that  he 
might  venture  to  assure  her  that  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  past  His  health  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  restoration,  they  were  to  be 
married  the  day  after  that  on  which  he  was 
writing,  and  would  come  to  England  in  a 
short  tune.  After  all  these  wonders  came 
the  following  sentence:  "My  will  is,  of 
course,  useless  now,  and  I  shall  not  lose  any 
time  in  making  another,  immediately  aftc^ 
my  marriaga  It  will  be  a  simple  matter, 
everything  to  ^  to  my  wife.  The  will 
shall  be  forwarded  to  you." 

Mr.  Mitford  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief 
and  profound  satisfaction. 

Millicent  Orme's  wedding  had  taken 
place,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mallison  had 
arrived  at  The  Croft  The  exceptionally 
mild  weather,  and  the  great  improvement 
in    his  heiJth,   enabled  Mr.   Mallison  to 
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contemplate  remaining  there,  although 
it  was  now  winter,  at  least  for  some  time. 
The  qoiet,  staid,  handsome  lady  whom 
he  had  married  was  generally  approved 
of,  and  all  things  were  satisfactory. 
Frederick  Orme  luid  fallen  in  love  with 
a  sister  of  his  clerical  brother-in-law,  a 
blue-eyed  cherry-lipped  lassie  who  had 
come  to  Bassett  in  the  capacity  of  brides- 
maid to  Millicent,  and  who  had  given  him 
to  understand  that  she  could  not  bear 
idlers,  dawdlers,  or  flute-players.  He  hardly 
ever  gave  a  thought  to  the  velvety  dark 
orbs  and  languid  graces  of  that  inexplicable 
Mrs.  Armytfi^e. 

A  long  conversation  between  Mr.  MaUison 
and   Mr.  Mitford,  at   the  office    of  the 
latter,  had    thrown   no    light    whatever 
upon  the  mystery  of   the  missing  wilL 
They  had  given  it  up  as  an  unreadable 
riddle,  and  passed  on  to  the  sulnect  of 
Laurence  Mallison's  death.    Mr.  IMudUson 
thanked    Mr.  Mitford   very  heartily  for 
all  he  had  done  in  the  matter,  and  en- 
quired whether  anything  had  been  heard 
of  the  unfortunate    man's   widow.     Mr. 
Mitford  answered  in  the  negative,  and  then 
said  that  a  small  packet  containing  a  few 
articles  of  Laurence  Mallison's  property  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  the  kindness  of  one  of 
the  English  ladies  at  Monte  Carlo.     He 
had  not  opened  the  packet,  and  now  wished 
to  hand  it  over  to  Mr.  Mallison.    Very 
gravely,  if  not  sorrowfully,  the  brother  of 
the  dead  masi  brOke  the  seal,  and  turned 
over  the  few  things  contained  in  a  slight 
wooden  box  of   the  kind  in  which  cut 
flowers  from  the  Riviera  are  sent  through 
the  post     There  was  an  empty  purse,  a 
shabby  note-case  with  a  few  visiting  cards, 
some  letters  in  a  woman's  handwriting,  a 
ciffar-case,  two  finger-rings,  a  watch-chain 
with  a  locket  attached  to  the  short  end — 
but  no  watcL     Mr.  Mallison  opened  the 
locket,    and   after  he  had  looked  for  a 
minute  or  two  at  the  miniature  set  in  it, 
he  said  to  Mr.  Mitford,  who  was  standing 
at  the  window,  with  his  back  turned  to 
him: 

"  Well,  well,  I  suppose  there  was  some 
excuse  for  him.  This  is  his  wife's  portrait, 
of  course.    Look  at  it;  the  face  is  not 


only  beautiful,  but  singularly  candid  and 
refined." 

He  put  ihe  locket  into  Mr.  Mitford's 
hand,  and  that  gentleman,  gazing  at  it  with 
distended  eyes,  exclaimed : 

"  This  your  brother's  wife  I  Why,  it's 
Mrs.  Armytage!" 

**  It's  plain  enough,"  said  Mr.  MalUson 
sadly,  when  he  and  Mr.  Mitford  had  gone 
over  all  the  circumstances  they  could  put 
t<^ether.  '^They  never  faced  the  possi- 
bility of  my  recovery ;  I  was  believed  to 
be  in  a  hopeless  state  when  I  started. 
They  calculated  on  what  they  hoped  for — 
that  the  first  news  of  me  would  be  the 
news  of  my  death.  It  was  tremendously 
audacious;  but  I  believe  she  is  a  woman 
capable  of  anything ;  this  must  have  been 
entirely  her  plan." 

"  But,"  objected  Mr.  Mitford,  "  if  you 
had  died,  and  your  brother  had  claimed 
the  property  and  got  it,  she  would  have 
been  recognised  ana  found  out  at  once." 

**  She  would  never  have  come  near  the 
placa  What  more  simple  than  to  sell  The 
Croft  1" 

"True,  true.  There  still  remains  the 
question,  how  did  she  do  it  1 " 

"That  had  better  remain  a  mystery, 
Mitford.  Let  us  leave  it  ther&  She  found 
a  cat's-paw,  no  doubt" 

Mr.  Mitford  started. 

"  By  Jove,  so  she  did ! "  said  he,  as  a 
remembrance  of  the  incident  of  the  safe 
and  the  trinket-box  flashed  across  his  mind, 
"  and  it  was  I,  myself,  who  acted  in  that 
capacity."  Then  he  related  the  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Mallison,  amid  all  the  pain 
of  the  incident,  could  not  resist  a  smila 

"  Very  clever,"  he  said.  "  Ah,  what  a 
pity !  I  will  put  these  things  of  his  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind.  Never  mind  about 
the  cat's-paw — the  chestnuts  are  safe." 
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CHAPTER  XVIL      MB.    GREY  DINES   AT        | 

iio»E.  I 

Mr.  Grev  returned  home  in  a  cab  on  ' 
the  day  of  Mr.  TyrrwhiL's  visit,  not  in  the 
happiest  hamour.  Though  he  had  got  the 
beat  of  Mr.  Tyrrwhit  in  the  conversation, . 
still,  the  meeting,  which  had  been  pro- ' 
I  tracted,  had  annoyed  him.  Mr.  Tyrrwhit  j 
L  had  made  accosatioDB  Against  himself  per- 
I  sonally  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  but 
I  which,  having  been  covered  up,  and  uot  j 
expressed  exactly,  he  had  been  unable  to  | 
refute.  A  man  shall  tell  you  you  are  a 
thief  and  a  scoundrel  in  sucli  a  maimer  as  I 
to  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  take  him  \ 
by  the  throat.  "  You,  of  course,  are  not  a  j 
thief  and  a  scoundrel,"  he  shall  say  to  you, 
bat  shall  Bay  it  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  as 
to  make  you  understand  that  ho  conceives  ' 
yoa  to  be  both.  We  all  know  the  parlia-  ' 
mentary  mode  of  giving  an  opponent  the  i 
lie  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  the 
Speaker  shall  interfere.  Mr.  Tyrrwhit 
had  treated  Mr,  Grey  in  the  same  faahiou, 
and  as  Mr,  Grey  was  irritable,  tbin- 
skinned,  and  irascible,  and  as  he  would  j 
brood  over  things  of  which  it  was  quite  j 
unnecessary  that  a  lawyer  should  tako  any 
cognisance,  he  went  back  home  an  unhappy 
man.  Indeed,  the  whole  Scarborough  affnir 
had  been  from  first  to  last  a  great  trouble 
to  him.  Tlio  work  which  ho  was  now 
performing  could  not,  he  imagined,  be  put 
into  hia  bill  To  that  he  was  supremely 
indifferent,  but  his  younger  partner  thought 
it  a  little  hard  that  all  the  other  work  of 
the  firm  should  bo  thrown  on  his  shoulders 
during  the  period  which  naturally  would 
.  have  been  hie  holidays,  and  he  did  make 
hia  feelings  intelligible  to  Mr.  Grey.     Mr. 


Grey,  who  was  essentially  a  just  man,  saw 
that  his  partner  was  right,  and  made 
offers,  but  he  would  not  accede  to  the  only 
proposition  which  his  partner  made.  "  Let 
him  go  and  look  for  a  lawyer  elsewhere," 
said  his  partner.  They  both  of  them  knew 
that  Mr,  Scarborougli  had  been  thoroughly 
dishonest,  but  he  had  been  an  old  client. 
His  father  before  him  had  been  a  client  of 
Mr.  Grey's  father.  It  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Grey's  theory  to  treat  the 
old  man  after  this  fashion.  And  he  had 
taken  intense  interest  in  the  matter.  Ho 
had,  first  of  all,  been  sure  that  Mountjoy 
Scarborough  was  the  heir,  and  though 
Mountjoy  Scarborough  was  not  at  all  to 
his  taste,  he  had  been  prepared  to  fight  for 
him.  He  had  now  assured  himself,  after 
most  laborious  enquiry,  that  Augustus 
Scarborough  was  the  heir,  and  although, 
in  the  course  of  the  business,  he  had  come 
to  hate  the  cautious  money-loving  Augustus 
twice  worse  than  the  gambling  spendthrift 
Mountjoy,  still,  in  the  cause  of  honesty, 
and  truth,  and  justice,  he  fought  for 
Augustus  against  the  world  at  large,  and 
against  even  the  band  of  creditors,  till  the 
world  at  large  and  the  band  of  creditors 
began  to  think  that  he  was  leagued  with 
Augustus— so  as  to  be  one  of  those  who 
would  make  large  sums  of  money  out  of 
tlie  irregularity  of  the  affair.  This  made 
I  htm  cross,  and  put  him  into  a  very  bad 
I  humour  as  he  went  back  to  Fulham, 

One  thing  must  be  told  of  Mr.  Grey 
I  which  was  very  much  to  bis  discredit,  and 
i  which,  if  generally  known,  would  havo 
'  caused  his  clients  to  think  him  to  be  unfit 
j  to  be  the  recipient  of  their  family  secreU 
I  He  told  all  the  secrets  to  Dolly,  He  was 
!  a  man  who  could  not  possibly  bo  induced 
to  leave  liis  business  behind  him  at  his 
oflice.  It  made  the  chief  subject  of  cou- 
:  versation  when  he  waa  at  home.    He  would 
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even  call  Dolly  into  hia  bedroom  late  at 
night,  bringing  her  out  of  bed  for  the 
occasion,  to  discuss  with  her  some  point  of 
legal  strategy — of  legal  but  still  honeKt 
strategy  which  had  just  occurred  to  him. 
Maybe  he  had  not  quite  seen  his  way  as 
to  the  honesty,  and  wanted  Dolly's  opinion 
on  the  subject  Dolly  would  come  in  in 
her  dressing-gown,  and  sitting  on  his  bed 
would  discuss  the  matter  wim  him  as  ad- 
vocate against  the  devil.  Sometimes  she 
would  be  convinced ;  more  frequently  she 
would  hold  her  own.  But  the  .points 
which  were  discussed  in  that  way,  and  the 
strength  of  argumentation  which  was  used 
on  either  side,  would  have  surprised  the 
cliente,  and  the  partner,  and  the  clerks, 
and  the  eloquent  barrister  who  was  occa- 
sionally employed  to  support  this  side  or 
the  other.  The  eloquent  barrister,  or  it 
might  be  the  client  himself,  startled  some- 
times at  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  which 
Mr.  Grey  would  throw  into  his  argument, 
would  little  dream  that  the  very  words  had 
come  from  the  young  lady  in  her  dressing- 
gown.  To  tell  the  truth,  Miss  Grey 
thoroughly  liked  these  discussions,  whether 
held  on  itie  lawn,  or  in  the  dining-room  arm- 
chairs, or  duringthe  silenthoursof  the  night. 
They  formed  indeed  the  very  salt  of  her 
life.  She  felt  herself  to  be  the  Conscience 
of  the  firm.  Her  father  was  the  Reason. 
And  the  partner  in  her  own  phraseology 
was  the — Devil.-  For  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  Dolly  Grey  had  a  spice  of  fun 
about  her  of  wmch  her  father  had  the  full 
advantage.  She  would  not  have  called 
her  father's  partner  the  "Devil"  to  any 
other  ear  but  her  father's.  And  that  her 
father  knew,  understanding  also  the  spirit 
in  which  the  sobriquet  had  been  applied. 
He  did  not  think  that  his  partner  was 
worse  than  another  man,  nor  did  he  think 
that  his  daughter  so  thought.  The  partner, 
whose  name  was  Barry,  was  a  man  of 
average  honesty,  who  woidd  occasionally  be 
surprised  at  the  searching  justness  with 
which  Mr.  Grey  would  look  into  a  matter 
after  it  had  been  already  debated  for  a  dav 
or  two  in  the  office.  But  Mr.  Barry,  though 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Grey's  acquaint- 
ance, had  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
duties  which  she  performed  in  the  firm. 

''I'm  nearly  broken-hearted  about  this 
abominable  business,"  said  Mr.  Grey  as  he 
went  upstairs  to  his  dressing-room.  The 
normal  hour  for  dinner  was  half-past  six. 
He  had  arrived  on  this  occasion  at  half- 
past  seven,  and  had  paid  a  shillingeztrato 
the  cabman  to  drive  him  quick    The  man 


having  a  lame  horse  had  come  very  slowly, 
fidgeting  Mr.  Grey  into  addition^  tempo- 
rary discomfort  He  had  got  his  additional 
shilling,  and  Mr.  Grey  luul  only  got  the 
additional  discomfort  "I  declare  I  think  he 
is  the  wickedest  old  man  the  world  ever 
produced"  This  he  said  as  Dolly  followed 
him  upstairs ;  but  Dolly,  wiser  than  her 
father,  would  say  nothing  about  the  wicked 
old  man  in  the  servants'  hearing. 

In  five  minutes  Mr.  Grey  came  down 
"dressed" — by  the  use  of  which  word 
was  implied  the  fact  that  he  had  shaken 
lus  neckcloth,  washed  his  hands  and  face, 
and  put  on  his  slippers.  It  was  understood 
in  the  household  Uiat  though  half-past  six 
was  the  hour  named  for  dinner,  half-past 
seven  was  a  much  more  probable  time. 
Mr.  Grey  pertinaciously  refused  to  have  it 
changed.  "  Stare  super  vias  antiquas,"  he 
had  stoutly  said  when  the  proposition  had 
been  made  to  him — by  which  he  had 
intended  to  imply  that  as  during  the  last 
twenty  years  he  had  been  compelled  to 
dine  at  half-past  six  instead  of  six,  he  did 
not  mean  to  be  driven  any  farther  in  the 
same  direction.  Consequently  his  cook 
was  compelled  to  prepare  his  dinner  in 
such  a  manner  thskt  it  might  be  eaten  at 
one  hour  or  the  other,  as  chance  would 
have  it 

The  dinner  passed  without  much  conver- 
sation other  than  that  incidental  to  Mr. 
Grey's  wants  and  comforts.  His  daughter 
knew  that  he  had  been  at  the  office  for 
eight  hours,  and  knew  also  that  he  was  not 
a  young  man.  Every  kind  of  little  cosset- 
ing was  therefore  applied  to  him.  There 
was  a  pheasant  for  dinner,'  and  it  was 
essentuilly  necessary  in  Dolly's  opinion 
that  he  should  have  first  the  wing  quite 
hot  and  then  the  leg,  also  hot,  and  that 
the  bread-sauce  should  be  quite  hot  on  the 
two  occasions  For  herself,  if  she  had  had 
an  old  crow  for  dinner  it  would  have  been 
the  same  thing.  Tea  and  bread-and-butter 
were  her  luxuries,  and  her  tea  and  bread- 
and-butter  had  been  enjoyed  three  hours 
ago.  "  I  declare  I  think  that  after  all  the 
leg  is  the  better  joint  of  the  two." 

"Then  why  don't  you  have  the  two 
legs  ? " 

"  There  would  be  a  savour  of  greediness 
in  that,  though  I  know  that  the  leg  will  go 
down — and  I  shouldn't  then  be  able  to 
draw  the  comparison.  I  like  to  have  them 
both,  and  I  like  alwavs  to  be  able  to  assert 
my  opinion  that  the  leg  is  the  better  joint 
Now,  how  about  the  apple-pudding  1  You 
said  I  should  have  an  apple -pudding." 
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From  which  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Grey  was' 
not  superior  to  having  the  dinner  discussed 
in  his  presence  at  the  breakfast-table.  The 
apple-pudding  came  and  was  apparently 
enjoyed.  A  large  portion  of  it  was  put 
between  two  plates.  "  That's  for  Mrs. 
Grimes,"  suggested  Mr.  Grey.  "I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Grimes  is  worthy 
of  it"  "If  you  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
lefb  without  a  shilling  of  your  husband's 
wages  you'd  think  yourself  worthy." 
When  the  conversation  about  the  pudding 
was  over  Mr.  Grey  ate  his  cheese,  and  then 
sat  quite  still  in  his  armchair  over  the  fire 
while  the  things  were  being  taken  away. 
''I  declare  I  think  he  is  the  wickedest 
man  the  world  has  ever  produced,"  said 
Mr.  Grey  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut, 
thus  showing  by  the  repetition  of  the 
words  he  hm  before  used  that  his  mind 
had  been  intent  on  Mr.  Scarborough  rather 
than  on  the  pheasant. 

"  Why  don't  you  have  done  with  them?" 

"  That's  all  very  well ;  but  you  wouldn't 
have  done  with  them  if  you  had  known 
them  all  your  life." 

"  I  wouldn't  spend  my  time  and  energies 
in  white-washing  any  rascal,"  said  Dolly 
with  vigour. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you'd  do.  And 
a  man  isn't  to  be  left  in  the  lurch  altogether 
because  he's  a  rascal  Would  you  have  a 
murderer  hanged  without  some  one  to  stand 
up  for  him  V 

"Yes,  I  would,"  said  Dolly  thoughtlessly. 

"  And  he  mightn't  have  been  a  murderer 
after  all ;  or  not  legally  so,  which  as  far 
as  the  law  goes  is  the  same  thing." 

But  this  special  question  had  been  often 
discussed  between  them,  and  Mr.  Grey 
and  Dolly  did  not  intend  to  be  carried 
away  by  it  on  the  present  occasion.  "I 
know  all  about  that,"  she  said ;  **  but  this 
isn't  a  case  of  life  and  deatL  The  old 
man  is  only  anxious  to  save  his  property, 
and  throws  upon  you  all  the  burden  of 
doing  it.  He  never  agrees  with  you  as  to 
anything  you  say." 

"  As  to  legal  points  he  does." 

"  But  he  keeps  you  always  in  hot  water, 
and  puts  forward  so  much  villainy,  that  I 
would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
him;  He  has  been  so  crafty,  that  you 
hardly  biow  now  which  is  in  truth  the 
heir." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  do,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  I 
know  very  well,  and  am  very  sorry  that  it 
should  be  so.  And  I  cannot  but  feel  for 
the  rascal  because  the  dishonest  effort  was 
made  on  behalf  of  his  own  son." 


"Why  was  it  necessary?"  said  Dolly 
with  sparks  flying  from  her  eye.  "  Through- 
out fix>m  the  beginning  he  has  been  bad. 
Why  was  the  woman  not  his  wife  f  " 

"  Ah !  why  indeed  1  But  had  his  sin 
consisted  only  in  that,  I  should  not  have 
dreamed  of  refusing  my  assistance  as  a 
family  lawyer.  All  that  would  have  gone 
for  nothing  then." 

"  When  evil  creeps  in,"  said  Dolly  sen- 
tentiously,  "  you  cannot  put  it  right  after- 
wards." 

"  Never  mind  about  that.  We  shall 
never  get  to  the  end  if  you  go  back  to 
Adam  and  Eve." 

'*  People  don't  go  back  often  enougL" 

"  Bother  1 "  said  Mr.  Grey,  finishing  his 
second  and  last  glass  of  port  wine.  "  Do 
keep  yourself  in  some  degree  to  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  In  advising  an  attorney 
of  to-day  as  to  how  he  is  to  treat  a  client, 
you  can't  do  any  good  by  going  back  to 
Adam  and  Eve.  Augustus  is  the  heir,  and 
I  am  bound  to  protect  the  property  for 
him  from  these  money-lending  harpies. 
The  moment  the  breath  is  out  of  the  old 
man's  body,  they  will  settle  down  upon  it 
if  we  leave  them  an  inch  of  ground  on 
which  to  stand.  Every  detail  of  his  mar- 
riage must  be  made  as  clear  as  daylight ; 
and  that  must  be  done  in  the  teeth  of 
former  false  statements." 

"  As  far  as  I  can  see  the  money-lending 
harpies  are  the  honestest  lot  of  people  con- 
cerned." 

"  The  law  is  not  on  their  side.  They 
have  got  no  right.  The  estate,  as  a  fact, 
will  belong  to  Augustus  the  moment  his 
father  dies.  Mr.  Scarborough  endeavoured 
to  do  what  he  could  for  him  whom  he 
regarded  as  his  eldest  son.  It  was  very 
wicked.  He  was  adding  a  second  and  a 
worse  crime  to  the  first.  He  was  flying 
in  the  face  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  But 
he  was  successful ;  and  he  threw  dust  into 
my  eyes,  because  he  wanted  to  save  the 
property  for  the  boy.  And  he  endeavoured 
to  make  it  up  to  his  second  son  by  saving 
for  him  a  second  property.  He  was  not 
selfish  ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  for  him." 

"  But  you  say  he  is  the  wickedest  man 
the  world  ever  produced." 

"  Because  he  boasts  of  it  all, 'and  cannot 
be  got  in  any  way  to  repent  He  gives  me 
my  instructions  as  though  from  first  to 
last  he  had  been  a  highly  honourable  man, 
and  only  laughs  at  me  when  I  object  And 
yet  he  must  know  that  he  may  die  any 
day.  He  only  wishes  to  have  this  matter 
set  straight  so  that  he  may  die.     I  could 
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forgive  him  altogether  if  he  would  but 
once  say  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  he'd 
done.  But  he  has  completely  the  air  of 
the  fine  old  head  of  a  family  who  thinks 
he  is  to  be  put  into  marble  the  moment 
the  breath  is  out  of  his  body,  and  that  he 
richly  deserves  the  marble  he  is  to  be  put 
into." 

^*  That  is  a  question  between  him  and 
his  God,"  said  Dolly. 

''He  hasn't  got  a  God.  He  believes 
only  in  his  own  reason — and  is  content  to 
do  so,  lying  there  on  the  very  brink  of 
eternity.  He  is  quite  content  with  himself 
because  he  thinks  that  he  has  not  been 
selfish.  He  cares  nothing  that  he  has 
robbed  everyone  all  round  He  has  no 
reverence  for  property  and  the  laws  which 
govern  it  fie  was  bom  only  with  the 
life-interest;  and  he  has  determined  to 
treat  it  as  though  the  fee -simple  had 
belonged  to  him.  It  is  his  utter  disregard 
for  law — ^for  what  the  law  has  decided, 
which  makes  me  declare  him  to  have 
been  the  wickedest  man  the  world  ever 
produced." 

''It  is  his  disregard  for  truth  which 
makes  you  think  sa 

"  He  cares  nothing  for  truth.  He  scorns 
it,  and  laughs  at  it.  And  yet  about  the 
little  things  of  the  world  he  expects  his 
word  to  be  taken  as  certainly  as  that  of  any 
other  gentleman." 

"  I  would  not  take  it" 

"Yes,  you  would,  and  would  be  right 
too.  If  he  would  say  he'd  pay  me  a  hun- 
dred pounds  to-morrow,  or  a  thousand,  I 
would  have  his  word  as  soon  as  any  other 
man's  bond.  And  yet  he  has  utt^ly  got 
the  better  of  me,  and  made  me  believe  that 
a  marriage  took  place,  when  there  was  no 
marriage.     I  think  I'll  have  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  You  won't  go  to  sleep,  papa  f  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  shall  When  I've  been  so 
troubled  as  that  I  must  have  a  cup  of  tea." 
Mr.  Grey  was  often  troubled,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence Dolly  was  called  up  for  consulta- 
tions in  the  middle  of  the  night 

At  about  one  o'clock  there  came  the  well- 
known  knock  at  Dolly's  door  and  the  usual 
invitation.  Would  she  come  into  her 
father's  room  for  a  few  minutes  f  Then  her 
father  trotted  back  to  his  bed,  and  Dolly 
of  course  followed  him  as  soon  as  she  had 
clothed  herself  decently.  "  The  fact  is,  my 
dear,  he  wants  me  to  go  down  to  Tretton 
at  once." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  1 " 

"  I  thought  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  go ;  or  I  thought  rather  that  I  should 


be  able  to  make  up  my  mind  not  to  go. 
But  it  is  possible  that  down  there  I  may 
have  some  effect  for  good." 

"  What  does  he  want  of  you  1 " 

"  There  is  a  long  question  about  raising 
money  with  which  Augustus  desires  to  buy 
the  suence  of  the  creditors." 

"Could  he^et  the  money  t"  asked  Dolly. 

"  Yes,  I  think  he  could.  The  property 
at  present  is  altogether  unembairassed.  To 
give  Mr.  Scarborough  his  due  he  has  never 
put  his  name  to  a  scrap  of  paper.  Nor  has 
he  had  occasion  to  do  so.  The  Tretton 
pottery  people  want  more  land,  or  rather 
more  water,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  will 
be  forthcoming.  But  he  doesn't  see  the 
necessity  of  giving  Mr.  ^^vrrwhit  a  penny- 
piece,  or  cei^ainly  Mr.  Hart  He  would 
send  them  away  howling  without  a  scruple. 
Now  Augustus  is  anxious  to  settle  with 
them,  for  some  reason  which  I  do  not 
clearly  understand.  But  he  wishes  to  do 
so  without  any  interference  on  his  father's 
part.  In  fact,  he  and  his  father  have  very 
different  ideas  as  to  the  property.  The 
squire  regards  it  as  his,  but  Augustus  thinks 
that  any  day  may  make  it  his  own.  In  fact, 
they  are  on  the  very  verge  of  quarrelling." 
Then  after  a  long  debate  Dolly  consented 
that  her  father  should  go  down  to  Tretton, 
and  act  if  possible  the  part  of  peace-maker. 

CHAPTER  XVIIL      THE  CARROLL  FAMILY. 

"Aunt  Carroll  is  coming  to  dinner 
to-day,"  said  Dolly  the  next  day  with  a 
serious  face. 

"  I  know  she  is.  Have  a  nice  dinner  for 
her.  I  don't  think  she  ever  has  a  nice 
dinner  at  hom&" 

"And  the  three  eldest  girls  are  coming." 

"  Three  1 " 

"  You  asked  them  yourself  on  Sunday." 

"  Very  welL  They  said  their  papa  would 
be  away  on  business."  It  was  understood 
that  Mr.  Carroll  was  never  asked  to  the 
Manor  House. 

"  Business  1  There  is  a  club  he  belongs 
to  where  he  dines  and  gets  drunk  once 
a  montL  It's  the  only  thing  he  does 
regularly." 

"  They. must  have  their  dinner,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Mr.  Grey.  "  I  don't  think  they 
should  suffer  because  he  drinks."  This 
had  been  a  subject  much  discussed  between 
them,  but  on  the  present  occasion  Miss 
Grey  would  not  renew  it  She  despatched 
her  father  in  a  cab,  the  cab  having  been 
procured  because  he  was  suppoeed  to  be 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  late,  and  then  went 
to  work  to  order  her  dinner. 
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It  has  been  said  that  Miss  Grey  hated 
the  Carrolls ;  but  she  hated  the  daushters 
worse  than  the  mother,  and  of  all  the 
people  she  hated  in  the  world  she  hated 
Amelia  Carroll  the  worst  Amelia,  the 
eldest,  entertuned  an  idea  that  she  was 
more  of  a  personage  in  the  world's  eyes  than 
her  cousin — that  she  went  to  more  parties, 
which  certainly  was  true  if  she  went  to 
any — that  she  wore  finer  clothes,  which  was 
also  true,  and  that  she  had  a  lover,  whereas 
Dolly  Grey — ^as  she  called  her  cousin  behind 
her  back — had  none.  This  lover  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  horses,  and  had  only  been 
heard  of,  had  never  been  seen  at  the  Manor 
House.  Sophy  was  a  good  deal  hated  also, 
beiBg  a  fo^,  fliiLg,  tricky  girl  of 
seventeen,  who  had  just  left  the  school 
at  which  Uncle  John  had  paid  for  her 
education,  (reorgina,  the  third,  was  still 
at  school  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
was  pardoned  her  egregious  noisiness  and 
rompmg  propensities  under  the  score  of 
youth.  She  was  sixteen,  and  was  possessed 
of  terrible  vitality.  '*  I  am  sure  they  take 
after  their  father  altogether,"  Mr.  Grey 
had  once  said  when  the  three  left  the 
Manor  House  together. 

At  half-past  six  punctually  they  cama 
Dolly  heard  a  great  clatter  of  four  people 
leaving  their  clogs  and  cloaks  in  the  hall, 
and  would  not  move  out  of  the  unused 
drawing-room,  in  which  for  the  moment 
she  was  seated.  Betsey  had  to  prepare  the 
dinner-table  downstairs,  and  would  have 
been  sadly  discomfited  had  she  been  driven 
to  do  it  m  the  presence  of  three  Carroll 
girls.  For  it  must  be  understood  that 
Betsey  had  no  greater  respect  for  the 
Carroll  girls  than  her  mistress.  "Well, 
Aunt  Carroll;  how  does  the  world  use 
you  1 " 

"  Very  badly.  You  haven't  been  up  to 
see  me  for  ten  days." 

"I  haven't  counted ;  but  when  I  do  come 
I  don't  often  do  any  good.  How  are 
Minna,  and  Brenda,  and  rotsey  1 '' 

"Poor  Potsey  has  got  a  nasty  boil 
under  her  arm." 

"  It  comes  from  eating  too  much  tofify," 
said  Georgin&     ''I  told  her  it  would." 

"  How  very  nasty  you  are,"  said  Miss 
Carroll  "  Do  leave  the  child  and  her  ail- 
ments alone." 

"Poor  papa  isn't  very  well  either," 
said  Sophy,  who  was  supposed  to  be  her 
father's  pet. 

"I  hope  his  state  of  health  will  not 
debar  him  firom  dining  with  his  friends 
to-night,"  said  Miss  Grey. 


"  You  have  alwavs  something  ill-natured 
to  say  about  papa,'  said  Sophy. 

**  Nothing  will  ever  keep  him  back  when 
conviviality  demands  his  presence.''  This 
came  from  his  afiiicted  wife,  who  in  spite 
of  all  his  misfortunes  would  ever  speak 
with  some  respect  of  her  husbimd's  em- 
ployments. "He  wasn't  at  aU  in  a  fit 
state  to  go  to-night,  but  he  had  promised, 
and  that  was  enough." 

When  they  had  waited  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  Amelia  began  to  complain — 
certainly  not  without  reason.  "  I  wonder 
why  Uncle  John  always  keeps  us  waiting 
in  this  way  1 " 

"Papa  nas  unfortunately  something  to 
do  with  his  time,  which  is  not  altogether 
his  own."  There  was  not  much  in  these 
^words,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
uttered  would  have  crushed  anyone  more 
susceptible  than  Amelia  Carroll.  But  at 
that  moment  the  cab  arrived,  and  Dolly 
went  down  to  meet  her  father. 

"  Have  they  come  t "  he  asked. 

"  Come,"  she  answered,  taking  his  gloves 
and  comforter  from  him,  and  giving  him 
a  kiss  as  she  did  so.  "  That  girl  upstairs 
is  nearly  famished." 

"I  won't  be  half  a  moment,"  said  the 
repentant  father,  hastening  upstairs  to  go 
through  bis  ordinary  dressing  arrange- 
ment. 

"  I  wouldn't  hurry  for  her,"  said  Dolly ; 
"  but  of  course  you'll  hurry.  You  always 
do,  don't  you,  papa  1 "  Then  they  sat 
down  to  dinner. 

"  Well,  girls,  what  is  your  news  1 " 

"  We  were  out  to-day  on  the  Brompton 
Road,"  said  the  eldest,  "  and  there  came 
up  Prince  Chitakov's  drag  with  four  roans." 

"  Prince  Chitakov  1  I  didn't  know  there 
was  such  a  prince." 

"  Oh  dear  yes ;  with  very  stiff  mous- 
iuichios,  turned  up  high  at  the  comers,  and 
pink  cheeks,  and  a  very  sharp  nobby-look- 
iog  hat,  with  a  light-coloured  grey  coat, 
and  light  gloves.  You  must  know  the 
prince." 

**  Upon  my  word  I  never  heard  of  him, 
my  dear.     What  did  the  prince  do  1 " 

"  He  was  tooling  his  own  drag,  and  he 
had  a  lady  with  him  on  the  box.  I  never 
saw  anything  more  tasty  than  her  dress — 
dark  red  silk  with  little  fluffy  fur  orna- 
ments all  over  it  I  wonder  who  she 
wasi" 

"Mrs.  Chitakov,  probably,"  said  the 
attorney. 

"  I  don't  think  the  prince  is  a  married 
man,"  said  Sophy. 
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"They  never  are,  for  the  most  part," 
said  Amelia ;  "  and  she  wouldn't  be  Mrs. 
Chitakov,  Uncle  John." 

"  Wouldn't  she  now  1  What  would  she 
be  1  Can  either  of  you  tell  me  what  the 
wife  of  a  Prince  Chitakov  would  call  her- 
self?" 

"Princess  of  Chitakov,  of  course,"  said 
Sophy.     "It's  the  Princess  of  Wales." 

"  But  it  isn't  the  Princess  of  Christian^ 
nor  yet  the  Princess  of  Teck,  nor  the 
Princess  of  England.  I  don't  see  why  the 
lady  shouldn't  be  Mrs.  Chitakov,  if  there 
is  such  a  lady." 

"  Papa,  don't  bamboozle  her,"  said  his 
daughter. 

"But,"  continued  the  attorney,  "why 
shouldn't  the  lady  have  been  hiB  wife? 
Don't  married  ladies  wear  little  fluffy  fur 
ornaments  ? " 

"  I  wish,  John,  you  wouldn't  talk  to  the 
girls  in  that  strain,"  said  their  mother.  "  It 
really  isn't  becoming." 

"To  suggest  that  the  lady  was  the 
gentleman's  wife  1 " 

"But  I  was  going  to  say,"  continued 
Amelia,  "  that  as  the  prince  drove  by,  he 
kissed  his  hand — he  did,  indeed.  And 
Sophy  and  I  were  walking  along  as 
demurely  as  possible  I  never  was  so 
knocked  of  a  heap  in  all  my  life." 

"  He  did,"  said  Sophy.  "  It's  the  most 
impertinent  thing  I  ever  heard.  If  my 
father  had  seen  it  he'd  have  had  the  prince 
off  the  box  of  the  coach  in  no  time." 

"  Then,  my  dear,"  said  the  attorney, "  I 
am  very  glad  that  your  father  did  not  see 
it."  Poor  Dolly,  during  this  conversation 
%bout  the  prince,  sat  angry  and  silent, 
thinking  to  herself  in  despair  of  what 
Bztremes  of  vulgarity  even  a  first  cousin  of 
lier  own  could  be  guilty.  That  she  should 
be  sitting  at  table  with  a  girl  who  could 
boast  that  a  reprobate  foreigner  had  kissed 
lis  hand  to  her  from  the  box  of  a  fashion- 
ible  four-horsed  coach !  For  it  was  in  that 
i^ht  that  Miss  Grey  regarded  it  "  And 
lid  you  have  any  further  adventures  besides 
)his  memorable  encounter  with  the  prince  f " 

"Nothing  nearly  so  interesting,"  said 
5ophy. 

"  That  was  hardly  to  be  expected,"  said 
he  attorney.  "  Jane,  will  you  have  a  glass 
i{  port  wine  ?  Girls,  you  must  have  a  glass 
^f  port  wine  to  support  you  after  your  dis- 
appointment with  the  prince." 

"  We  were  not  disappointed  in  the  least," 
aid  Amelia. 

"  Pray,  pray  let  the  subject  drop,"  said 
)olly.  I 


"  That  is  because  the  prince  did  not  kiss 
his  hand  to  you,"  said  Sophy.  Then  Miss 
Grey  sank  again  into  silence,  crushed  be- 
neath this  last  blow. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  dinner-things 
had  been  taken  away,  a  matter  of  business 
came  up,  and  took  ^e  place  of  the  prince 
and  his  mustachios.  Mrs.  Carroll  was 
most  anxious  to  know  whether  her  brother 
could  "  lend  "  her  a  small  sum  of  twenty 
pounds.  It  came  out  in  conversation  that 
the  small  sum  was  needed  to  satisfy  some 
imperious  demand  made  upon  Mr.  Carroll 
by  a  tailor.  * "  He  must  have  clothes,  you 
kiow,"  said  the  poor  woman^  wailing. 
"  He  doesn't  have  many,  but  he  must  have 
some."  There  had  been  other  appeals  on 
the  same  subject  made  not  very  long  since, 
and  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Grey  did  require 
to  have  the  subject  argued  in  fear  of  the 
subsequent  remarks  which  would  be  made 
to  him  afterwards  by  his  daughter  if  he 
gave  the  money  too  easily.  The  loan  had 
to  be  arranged  in  full  conclave,  as  other- 
wise Mrs.  Carroll  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  access  to  her  brother's  ear. 
But  the  one  auditor  whom  she  feared  was 
her  niece.  On  the  present  occasion  Miss 
Grey  simply  took  up  her  book  to  show  that 
the  subject  was  one  which  had  no  interest 
for  her ;  but  she  did  undoubtedly  listen  to 
all  that  was  said  on  the  subject  "  There 
was  never  anything  settled  about  poor 
Patrick's  clothes,"  said  Mrs,  Carroll  in  a 
half-whisper.  She  did  not  care  how  much 
her  own  children  heard,  and  she  knew  how 
vain  it  was  to  attempt  so  to  speak  that 
Dolly  should  not  hear. 

"  I  dare  say  something  ought  to  be  done 
at  some  time,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  who  knew 
that  he  would  be  told,  when  the  evening 
was  over,  that  he  would  give  away  all  his 
substance  to  that  man  if  he  were  asked. 

'*  Papa  has  not  had  a  new  pair  of  trousers 
this  year,"  said  Sophy. 

"Except  those  green  ones  he  wore  at 
the  races,    said  Georgina. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  miss,"  said  her 
mother.  "  That  was  a  pair  that  I  made 
up  for  him  and  sent  them  to  the  man  to 
get  pressed." 

*'  When  the  hundred  a  year  was  arranged 
for  all  our  dresses,"  said  Amelia,  "not  a 
word  was  said  about  papa.  Of  course,  papa 
is  a  trouble." 

"  I  don't  see  that  he  is  more  of  a  trouble 
than  anyone  else,"  said  Sophy.  "Uncle 
John  would  not  like  not  to  have  any 
clothes." 

"  'No,  I  should  not,  my  dear." 
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**  And  his  own  income  is  all  ffiven  up  to 
the  house  uses."  Here  Sophy  touched 
imprudently  on  a  sore  subject  His  ''  own'' 
income  consisted  of  what  had  been  saved 
out  of  his  wife's  fortune,  and  was  thus 
named  as  in  opposition  to  the  larger  sum 
paid  to  Mrs.  Carroll  by  Mr.  Grey.  There 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year 
coming  from  settled  property,  which  had 
been  preserved  by  the  lawyer's  care,  and 
which  was  regarded  in  the  family  as 
"  papa's  own." 

It  certainly  is  essential  for  respectability 
that  something  should  be  set  apart  from  a 
man's  income  for  his  wearing  apparel,  and 
though  the  money  was,  perhaps,  improperly 
so  designated,  DoUy  would  not  have  objected 
had  she  not  thought  that  it  had  already 
gone  to  the  race-course — ^in  company  with 
the  green  trousers.  She  had  her  own 
means  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
Carroll  family.  It  was  very  necessary  that 
she  should  do  so,  if  the  family  was  to  be 
kept  on  its  legs  at  alL  ''I  don't  think 
any  good  can  come  from  diseussing  what 
my  uncle  does  with  the  money."  This  was 
Dolly's  first  speech.  "  If  he  is  to  have  it, 
let  turn  have  it»  but  let  him  have  as  little 
as  possibla" 

**  I  never  heard  anybody  so  cross  as  you 
always  are  to  papa,"  said  Sophy. 

"Your  cousin  Dorothy  is  very  fortu- 
nate," said  Mrs.  CarrolL  "  She  does  not 
know  what  it  is  to  want  for  anything." 

"She  never  spends  anything — on  her- 
self," said  her  father.  "  It  is  Dolly's  only 
fault  that  she  won't" 

"  Because  she  has  it  all  done  for  her," 
said  Amelia. 

Dolly  had  gone  back  to  her  book,  and 
disdained  to  make  any  further  reply.  Her 
father  felt  that  quite  enough  had  been  said 
about  it,  and  was  prepared  to  give  the 
twenty  pounds,  under  the  idea  that  he 
might  be  thought  to  have  made  a  stout 
fight  upon  the  subject  "  He  does  want 
them  very  badly — ^for  decency's  sake,"  said 
the  poor  wife,  thus  winding  up  her  plea. 
Then  Mr.  Grey  got  out  his  cheque-book 
and  wrote  the  cheque  for  twenty  pounds. 
But  he  made  it  payable,  not  to  Mr.,  but  to 
Mrs.  CarrolL 

"  I  suppose,  papa,  nothing  can  be  done 
about  Mr.  CarrolL"  This  was  said  by 
Dolly  as  soon  as  the  family  had  with- 
drawn. 

"  In  what  way  *  done,'  my  dear  I  " 

"As  to  settling  some  further  sum  for 
himself" 

"  He'd  only  spend  it,  my  dear." 


"  That  would  be  intended,"  said  Dolly. 

"  And  then  he  would  come  back  just 
the  same." 

"But  in  that  case  he  should  have 
nothing  more.  Though  they  were  to 
declare  that  he  hadn't  a  pair  of  trousers 
in  which  to  appear  at  a  racecourse,  he 
shouldn't  have  it" 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  "  you  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  gnats  of  the  world.  They 
will  buzz  and  sting  and  be  a  nuisance. 
Poor  Jane  suffers  worse  from  this  gnat 
than  you  or  L  Put  up  with  it ;  and  un- 
derstand in  your  own  mind  that  when  he 
comes  for  another  twenty  pounds  he  must 
have  it  You  needn't  tell  him,  but  so  it 
must  be." 

"  If  I  had  my  way,"  said  Dolly  after  ten 
minutes'  silence,  "  I  would  punish  him. 
.He  is  an  evil  thing,  and  should  be  made 
to  reap  the  proper  reward.  It  is  not  that  I 
wish  toavoidmyshareof  the  world's  burdens ; 
but  that  justice  should  be  done.  I  don't 
know  which  I  hate  the  worst — Uncle 
Carroll  or  Mr.  Scarborough." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Dolly 
was  very  anxious  before  breakfast  to  in- 
duce her  father  to  say  that  he  would  go  to 
church  with  her ;  but  he  was  inclined  to  be 
obstinate,  and  fell  back  upon  his  usual 
excuse,  saying  that  there  were  Scarborough 
papers  wMch  it  would  be  necessary  that  he 
should  read  before  he  started  for  Tretton 
on  the  following  day.  "  Papa,  I  think  it 
would  do  you  good  if  you  came." 

"Well,  ves;  I  suppose  it  would.  That 
is  the  intention;  but  somehow  it  fails  with 
me  sometimes." 

"Do  you  think  that  you  hate  people 
when  you  go  to  church,  as  much  as  when 
you  don't  V 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  hate  anybody 
verymuch." 

"  I  do." 

"That  seems  an  argument  for  your 
going." 

"  But  if  you  don't  hate  them  it  is  because 
you  won't  take  the  trouble,  and  that  again 
is  not  right.  If  you  would  come  to  church 
you  would  be  better  for  it  all  round. 
You'd  hate  Uncle  Carroll's  idleness  and 
abominable  self-indulgence  worse  than  you 
do." 

"  I  don't  love  him  as  it  is,  my  dear." 

"  And  I  should  hate  him  less.  I  felt  last 
night  as  though  I  could  rise  from  my  bed, 
and  go  and  murder  him." 

"Then  you  certainly  ought  to  go  to 
church." 

"And  you  had  passed  him  off  just  as 
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though  he  were  a  gnat  from  which  you 
were  to  receive  as  little  annoyance  as  pos- 
sible, forgetting  the  influence  he  most  have 
on  those  six  unfortunate  children.  Don't 
you  know  that  you  gave  her  that  twenty 
pounds  simply  to  be  rid  of  a  disagreeable 
subject  V* 

''  I  should  have  given  it  ever  so  much 
sooner,  only  that  you  were  looking  at 
me. 

"  I  know  you  would,  you  dear,  sweet, 
kind'hearted,  but  most  un-Christian  father. 
You  must  come  to  church  in  order  that 
some  idea  of  what  Christianity  demands  of 
you  may  make  its  way  into  your  heart.  It 
is  not  what  the  clergyman  may  say  of  you, 
but  that  your  mind  will  get  away  for  two 
hours  from  that  other  reptile  and  his  con- 
cerns." Then  Mr.  Grey,  with  a  loud  lone 
sigh,  allowed  his  boots,  and  his  gloves,  and 
his  church-going  hat,  and  his  church-going 
umbrella  to  be  brought  to  him.  It  was,  in 
fact,  his  aversion  to  these  articles  that 
Dolly  had  to  encounter. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  church 
services  of  that  day  did  Mr.  Grey  much 
good ;  but  they  seemed  to  have  had  some 
effect  upon  his  daughter  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  afternoon  she  wrote  a  letter  in 
kindly  words  to  her  aunt  **  Papa  is  going 
to  Tretton,  and  I  will  come  up  to  you  on 
Tuesday.  I  have  got  a  frock  which  I  will 
bring  with  me  as  a  present  for  Potsey; 
and  I  will  make  her  sew  on  the  buttons  for 
herself.  Tell  Minna  I  will  lend  her  that 
book  I  spoke  of.  About  those  boots,  I  will 
go  with  Georgina  to  the  bootmaker."  But 
as  to  Amelia  and  Sophy  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  say  a  good-natured  word, 
so  deep  in  her  heart  had  sunk  that  sin  of 
which  they  had  been  guilty  with  reference 
to  Prince  Chitakov. 

On  that  night  she  had  a  long  discussion 
with  her  father  respecting  the  affairs  of  the 
Scarborough  family.  The  discussion  was 
held  in  the  dining-room,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  supposed  to  have  been  premedi- 
tated. Those  at  night  in  Mr.  Grey's  own 
bedroom  were  generally  the  result  of 
sudden  thought.  *'  1  should  lay  down  the 
law  to  him,"  began  Dolly. 

"  The  law  is  the  law,"  said  her  father. 

*'  I  don't  mean  the  law  in  that  sens&  I 
should  tell  him  firmly  what  I  advised,  and 
should  then  make  hun  understand  that  if 
he  did  not  follow  my  advice  I  must  with- 
draw. If  his  son  is  willing  to  pay  these 
money-lenderswhat  sums  they  have  actually 
advanced;  and  if  by  any  effort  on  his  part 
the  money  can  be  raised,  let  it  be  done. 


There  seems  to  be  some  justice  in  repaying 
out  of  the  property  that  which  was  lent  to 
the  property  when  by  Mr.  Scarborough's 
own  doing  the  property  was  supposed  to 
go  into  the  eldest  son's  hands.  Though 
the  eldest  son  and  the  money-lenders  b«^ 
spendthrifts  and  profligates  alike,  there  will 
in  that  be  something  of  faimesa  Go  there 
prepared  with  your  opinion.  But  if  either 
father  or  son  will  not  accept  it,  then 
depart,  and  shake  the  dust  from  your  feet." 

'*  You  propose  it  all,  as  though  it  were 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world." 

''Easy  or  difficult,  I  would  not  discuss 
anything  of  which  the  justice  may  here- 
after be  disputed." 

What  was  the  result  of  the  consultation 
on  Mr.  Grey's  mind,  he  did  not  dedara 
But  he  resolved  to  take  his  daughter's 
advice  in  all  that  she  said  to  him. 


ABOUT  AN  Old  bridge. 


MuoH  less  than  sixty  years  ago  Knights- 
bridge  could  still  be  fairly  described  as 
''the  first  village  from  London  on  the 
great  western  road." 

Like  other  villages,  it  stood  apart, 
straggling  about  the  highway,  and  round 
its  green  adorned  with  the  pound,  the 
wateh-house^  and  the  parish  pump.  The 
very  stocks  and  may-pole  had  not  so  many 
years  before  been  gathered  into  the  limbo 
of  the  past 

Along  the  Kensington  road — ankle-deep 
in  mud  in  winter,  and  as  rich  in  summer 
dust — ancient  mansions,  standing  in  their 
own  wide  grounds,  peered  from  among 
dense  shrubberies  and  rook-haunted  groves 
over  the  rural  expanse  of  Hyde  Park. 
Towards  Fulhamand  Chelsea  lay  meadows, 
market-gardens,  and  orchards,  with  now 
and  again  a  corn-field,  separated  by  haw- 
thorn hedges,  and  crossed  by  lanes  and 
footpaths  leading  to  stOes  and  barred  gates ; 
while  in  the  direction  of  Westminster  the 
historic  Five  Fields,  traversed  by  the 
King's  Boad,  stretehed  nearly  up  to  the 
queen's  palace  of  Buckingham  House. 

London  had,  it  is  true,  come  very  near 
from  the  Piccadilly  side,  but  the  Une  of 
street  was  by  no  means  continuous. 

West  of  St.  George's  Hospital  (not  the 
modem  building)  small  old  houses,  not 
much  better  than  large  cottages,  stood 
detached  in  their  own  gardens,  and  the 
homestead  of  a  dairy  farm,  with  the  fields 
behind,  occupied  the  site  of  Wilton  Place. 

Time  was  when  the  Five  Fields — where 
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Dean  Swift  was  bo  pleased  with  haymaking 
— were  reaUy  rural  meadows,  with  green 
hedges  and  tall  trees,  and  the  swift  stream 
of  the  Westbourn  winding  under  its 
willows  to  meet  Father  Thames. 

Legh  Richmond,  in  1806,  when  curate  of 
the  Lock  Hospital — it  stood  then  at  the 
bottom  of  Grosvenor  Place — and  living  in 
Chapel  Street,  wrote  of  the  pretty,  quiet 
fields  behind  his  house. 

The  upper  part  of  Grosvenor  Place  had 
been  built  forty  years  before,  but  Belgravia 
was  as  yet  awaiting  Cubitt  and  Seth  Smith 
to  bid  the  stately  squares  and  streets,  which 
were  to  eclipse  the  ancient  glories  of 
Bloomsbury  and  Marylebone,  arise  as  if  by 
the  touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand. 

Knightsbridge  seems  to  have  been 
a;ncienUy  called  Kingsbridge,  and  was 
represented  only  by  a  large  wood  and  the 
bridge  which  Edward  the  Confessor  is  said 
to  have  built.  But  a  century  or  two  later 
it  was  called  Knightsbridge,  and  the  change 
of  name  is  accounted  for  by  an  old  lo^ 
tradition  that  once  on  a  time  a  band  of 
gentle  pilgrims  set  forth  from  London  along 
the  great  western  road,  to  visit  perhaps  the 
famous  shrine  of  St  Joseph  of  Glastonbury. 
But  they  had  got  no  further  than  the  royal 
manor  of  Hide,  when  two  knights  of  the 
company  fell  into  such  foul  debate  as  could 
only  be  settled  by  blows. 

That  both  mieht  have  equal  vantage 
of  ground,  they  charged  each  other  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  stone  bridge,  and 
fought  so  fiercely  that  both  were  mortally 
wounded.  In  memory  of  this  fatal 
encounter  men  changed  the  name  of 
Kingsbridge  to  Knightsbridge.  Perhaps 
the  legend  is  true,  some  are. 

The  bourn,  or  brook,  which  the  bridge 
spanned,  rose,  like  the  Tyboum  and  Old- 
bourn,  in  the  Hampstead  hills,  and  flowed 
by  Bayswater  across  the  Oxford  road  and 
through  Hyde  Park,  whence  it  issued  under 
the  bridge,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Albert  Gate.  Thence  it  ran  with 
a  broad  and  swift  current  through  the 
fields  of  Ejiightsbridge  and  Ebury  into 
the  Thames,  not  far  from  St  Barnabas' 
Church. 

Queen  Caroline  made  the  Serpentine  in 
1734,  by  deepening  and  widening  the 
bourn,  and  adding  to  it  and  each  other 
some  large  ponds  in  the  park,  by  which  it 
flowed.  It  was  afterwards  cut  off  at  the 
Kensington  Giurdens  end  and  diverted  into 
a  sewer  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  new 
lake.  It  is  now  a  sewer  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth. 


This,  alas  I  has  been  the  hard  fate  of  all 
those  streams  which  anciently  delighted 
the  Londoners  with  their  silver  currents 
and  the  "clack  of  their  many  mills.'' 
Choked  and  defiled  from  age  to  age  they 
became  at  last  mere  nuisances,  forsaken 
alike  of  "  sweet  forget-me-nots  and  skim- 
ming swallows,"  irreclaimable  criminals 
on  whom  sanitary  science  has  by  degrees 
enforced  the  inexorable  sentence  of  solitary 
imprisonment  for  life. 

The  little  streamlet  which  receives  the 
overflow  of  the  Serpentine  follows  along 
its  short  course  towards  Albert  Gate  that 
of  the  old  bourn,  which  used  in  flood-time 
to  make  the  ground  hereabout  so  wet  and 
swampy,  that  the  road  along  this  part  of 
the  park  got  the  name  of  Rotten  Row. 

In  1556,  when  all  England  was  furious 
at  the  **  Spanish  marriage,"  and  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  led  his  Kentish  men  to 
London — ^he  had  been  obliged  to  come 
round  by  Kingston,  London  Bridge  being 
closed  against  him — he  halted  a  night  at 
Knightsbridge,  and  next  day,  leaving  his 
main  body  and  cannon  at  the  park  corner, 
marched  with  five  companies  to  the  City. 
But  being  surrounded  by  Queen  Mary's 
army,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  soon  after 
tried  and  executed,  and  his  head  set  up  on 
the  gallows  at  Hay  Hill  above  the  bodies 
of  three  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  hanged 
there  in  chains. 

''  Our  village "  saw  stirring  times,  too, 
when  Lord  Essex  re-entered  London  in  hot 
haste  with  the  renmant  of  his  Parliamen- 
tarians, who  had  been  so  roughly  handled 
by  the  king's  troops  at  Brentford.  The 
Londoners  were  in  a  terrible  fright,  for  they 
expected  every  hour  to  see  the  waving 
plumes  and  long  rapiers  of  Prince  Rupert's 
life-guards  come  flashing  through  the  streets. 
The  rebellious  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  felt,  doubt- 
less, especially  uncomfortable.  But  as 
time  wore  on,  and  no  sign  of  the  enemy 
appeared,  they  began  to  recover  heart.  A 
large  redoubt  was  thrown  up  at  the  park 
comer  to  cover  the  main  road  and  a  lane 
which  led  by  the  fields  to  Westminster — 
now  Grosvenor  Place.  All  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  and  women  too,  gentle 
and  simple,  young  and  old,  thronged  to  the 
work,  the  women  and  children  carrying 
away  the  earth  in  baskets  as  the  men  dug 
it  out,  so  that  the  redoubt  was  soon  finished 
and  armed  with  cannon.  Traces  of  it  may 
still  be  found  in  the  ground.  Daunted  by 
these  preparations,  the  king's  army  made 
no  advance  in  force,  though  skirmishes 
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occurred  more  than  once  in  the  very  streets 
of  Knightsbridge,  relics  of  which  in  the 
shape  of  pieces  of  armoor  and  weapons, 
and  skeletons  of  men  and  horses,  have  been 
unearthed  from  time  to  tim& 

Knightsbridge  has  houses  as  old  as  in 
any  other  part  of  London.  It  had  also,  till 
the  last  five-and-thirty  years,  inns,  the  old- 
world  and  countrified  air  of  which  made 
them  what  paintors  call  "bits"  in  the 
midst  of  their  more  modem  surroundings. 

The  Whito  Horse,  in  St  (xeorge's  Place, 
with  its  tiled  roof  and  tall  sign-post,  and 
water-trough  shaded  by  a  green  tree,  with 
benches  set  out  in  front  for  the  use  of  al 
fresco  drinkers — ^it  was  a  great  place  of 
call  for  Her  Majesty's  guardsmen  and 
market-gardeners — was  only  pulled  down 
about  twenty  years  ago  to  make  room  for 
the  stately  Alexandra  Hotel  Under  the 
roof  of  The  Swan,  at  the  comer  of  Sloane 
Street,  Sir  W.  Barclay  and  Sir  W.  Perkins, 
with  their  associates,  laid  their  plans  for 
the  assassination  of  King  WilUam  the 
Third.  Both  time  and  place  were  deter- 
mined on — a  narrow  part  of  the  lonely 
road  between  Brentford  and  Hammersmith, 
when  the  king  should  be  returning  to 
Kensington  from  Hampton  Court 

But  Captain  Porter  split  on  his  com- 
panions, who  were  tried  and  hanged  at 
Tybum. 

Strange  that  Porter  should  hare  turned 
informer  against  Barclay  and  Perkins ! 

Another  old  inn  was  The  Half-way 
House,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  near  Rutland  House,  now  Rutland 
Gate. 

It  was  timber-built,  with  huge  brick 
chimneys,  lozenge  windows,  and  inside  a 
labyrinth  of  low  rooms,  rickety  stair- 
cases, and  winding  passages.  Divers 
uncanny  legends  hung  about  it,  with  strong 
traditions  of  Jerry  Abershaw.  When  it 
was  pulled  down  in  1848  a  secret  stair  was 
found  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  leading 
to  the  stables,  contrived,  no  doubt,  to 
enable  any  "knight  of  the  spur,"  here 
run  to  earth  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  to 
swiftly  and  secretly  saddle  Black  Bess  and 
steal  away  down  the  western  road. 

Knightsbridge,  in  fact,  was  a  very  nasty 
place  indeed  for  travellers  in  the  good  old 
times,  and  though  the  road  to  Kensington 
was  patrolled  at  night  by  cavalry  up  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  robberies  were  of 
constant  occurrence. 

In  the  newspapers  of  the  period  we  con- 
tinually meet  with  such  paragraphs  as  that 
"  The  Bristol  mail  was  stopped  and  robbed 


at  Knightsbridge  by  a  footpad,  who  took 
the  postboy's  horse  and  rode  off  to 
London;"  or  that — this  was  in  1774 — 
**  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  Requests'  Court,  was 
attacked  at  Knightsbridge  by  highwaymen, 
one  of  whom  he  shot  dead  and  the  rest  ran 
away."  Doubtless  the  postboys,  like  the 
innkeepers,  were  often  in  league  with  the 
robbers,  and  stood  in  for  their  share  of  the 
spoil 

But  if  the  hostelries  did  not  exactly 
flourish  in  an  odour  of  sanctity,  the  old 
lodge  within  the  park,  popularly  called  the 
Cake  House,  was  at  least  without  reproacL 
Its  walls  were  but  latii  and  plaster,  and  its 
low  roof  tiled,  and  it  sold  only  cakes  and 
tarto  and  syllabubs;  yet  it  was  the  fashion- 
able resort  of  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  day  when  fatigued  with  the  exertion 
of  riding  in  their  coaches  or  walkine — see- 
ing and  being  seen — ^in  the  ring  hard  by. 

The  ring  was  the  prototype  of  the  modem 
Drive  and  Ladies'  Mile. 

Pepys  tells  us  how  on  Sunday,  25th 
April,  1669,  he  "  carried  his  wife  to  the 
lodge  in  the  park,  where  much  company 
and  the  weather  very  pleasant^  and  there 
in  our  coach  " — their  own  new  coach,  mind, 
yritii  the  fine  black  horses,  bought  and  paid 
for — **  eat  a  cheesecake  and  drank  a 
tankard  of  milk" 

On  16th  June  he  went  there  again,  after 
the  '< frolic"  which  had  obliged  hhn  to 
sleep  in  his  clothes  till  five  in  the  evening, 
and  "  eat  a  mess  of  cream." 

Perhaps  this  was  held  to  be  a  remedy  in 
Pepys'  time  for  that  generally  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  inner  man  so  often  conse- 
quent on  frolics — just  as  an  afternoon  basin 
of  their  celebrated  mutton  broth,  at  The 
Mitre,  in  Fleet  Street,  was  in  vogue  with 
fast  young  gentlemen  similarly  afflicted 
five-and-twenty  years  ago. 

Quite  a  different  sort  of  place — and  per- 
haps notquite  so  innocent — ^was  the  World's 
End,  just  outside  the  park.  Pepys  seems 
to  have  been  a  pretty  good  customer  here 
too.  For  instance,  on  the  31st  May,  1669, 
he  took  his  wife,  and  Mary  BateUer  and 
her  sweetheart,  the  Dutch  gentleman,  '<  to 
the  World's  End,  a  drinking-house  by  the 
park,  and  there  merry,  and  so  home  late." 
Cake  House  and  World's  End  have  long 
since  departed,  and  their  places  know  them 
no  more. 

The  old  chapel  at  Knightsbridge,  of 
which  the  modem  handsome  TVinity 
Chapel  is  the  lineal  descendant,  was 
originally  attached  to  a  lazar-house  or 
hospital  for  the  cure  of  skin  diseases,  held 
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by  the  Glassingion  family  under  the  monks 
of  Westminster.  In  the  first  teJf  of  the 
last  century  this  chapel  had,  like  the  one 
in  Mayfair,  the  reputation  of  being  a 
convenient  place  where  the  marriage-Knot 
would  be  tied  with  secrecy  and  despatch, 
for  all  comers,  by  '*  discreet ''  ministers, 
who  would  ask  no  questions  but  those  set 
down  in  the  prayer-book. 

Here  in  1700 — though  in  no  secret 
fashion — Sir  Thomas  Walpole  was  married 
to  Miss  Kate  Shorter,  the  pretty  daughter 
of  the  rich  Lord  Mayor. 

Here,  too,  in  1705  were  wedded  Henry 
Graham  and  the  Countess  of  Derwentwater. 
She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  by  Miss  Davis,  the 
famous  actaress,  and  had  married  in  1687, 
when  only  in  her  fifteenth  year  and  known 
to  the  world  as  Lady  Mary  Tudor,  Francis 
Batclifie,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derwentwater. 
Their  eldest  son,  the  third  earl,  died  on 
the  scaffold  in  the  cause  of  his  cousin,  the 
Pretender,  and  his  brother  Charles,  thirty 
years  later,  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion 
of  '45  met  a  like  fate. 

Thirteen  years  after  their  marriage  the 
earl  and  countess,  who  seem  to  have  lived 
unhappily  together,  were  divorced.  He 
did  not  long  survive  the  separation,  and 
she  next  wedded  Mr.  Graham,  who  died  in 
a  few  months,  and  she  then  found  a  third 
husband  in  Mr.  Booke,  by  whose  death  she 
was  left  for  the  third  time  a  widow. 
Twenty  years  afterwards — in  1726 — the 
countess  herself  died  in  France,  where  she 
had  long  resided,  in  her  fifty-fourth  year. 

Her  mother,  Mary,  or  Moll  Davis,  was 
an  actress  of  the  Duke  of  York's  company, 
and  seems  to  have  won  the  heart  of  King 
Charles — if  he  had  any — ^by  her  incom- 
parable dancing  in  boy's  clothes,  for  accord- 
ing to  Pepys  she  had  no  good  looks. 
However,  m  her  picture  by  Sir  Godfirey 
Kneller,  now  in  Lord  Braybrooke's  splendid 
collection  at  Audley  End,  she  is  repre- 
sented as  a  fine  handsome  woman. 

The  old  Elnightsbridge  mansion  of 
Kingston  House  was  closely  connected  in 
the  last  century  with  the  fortunes  of  that 
notorious  duchess  whose  romantic  public 
career  began  with  her  appearance  in  her 
twentieth  year,  fresh  from  the  Devonshire 
home  of  the  Chudleighs,  as  a  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  (mother 
of  George  the  Third),  and  ended,  as  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  with  her  conviction 
at  Westminster  Hall  for  bigamy. 

Before  she  had  been  long  at  Court,  the 
young  Duke  of  Hamilton  fell  desperately 


in  love  with  the  handsome  Miss  Chudleigh, 
and  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the 
Continent  to  make  the  grand  tour  offered 
her  his  hand,  which  she  accepted,  and  they 
were  privately  engaged. 

After  he  had  been  some  little  time 
abroad  a  would-be  rival  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Captain  Hervey,  son  of  Lord 
Bristol,  who  contrived  by  intercepting 
letters  and  other  foul  play  to  detach  her 
affections  from  her  lover,  and  finally 
persuaded  her  into  a  clandestine  marriage. 

The  next  day  the  newly-wedded  pair 
parted,  and  she  resumed  her  duties  at 
Court 

When  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  came 
home,  he  was  thunderstruck  to  find  him- 
self apparently  jilted  by  his  mistress. 
What  mystified  him  still  more  was  that 
he  could  get  no  intelligible  explanation. 
So  he  retired  alike  disconsolate  and 
indignant 

She  on  her  part  seems  really  to  have 
loved  him,  and  cared  little  for  Hervey,  to 
whom  she  now — ^having  found  out  some 
of  his  tricks  against  Hamilton — ^took  a 
positive  aversion.  To  escape  from  her 
husband,  and  perhaps  also  from  the 
memory  of  the  past,  she  travelled  abroad, 
plunging  into  all  the  pleasures  and  dissipa- 
tions of  continental  society;  and  on  her 
return  to  England,  finding  that  her  husband 
seemed  disposed  to  le^lly  claim  her,  she 
baffled  him  by  bribing  the  parish  clerk  to 
cut  out  and  deliver  to  herself  the  leaf  of 
the  church  register  containing  the  entry  of 
their  marriage. 

The  clergyman  who  had  married  them 
being  dead,  the  only  other  witness,  besides 
the  clerk,  was  her  own  maid,  of  whom  she 
felt  secure. 

Time  passed,  and  Captain  Hervey 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Bristol,  the 
honours  of  which  his  wife  was  desirous  to 
share  with  him,  whilst  hating  himself;  and 
by  bribing  the  derk  again  she  got  the 
abstracted  leaf  restored  to  the  register. 
But  her  husband  repelled  her,  and  in  the 
sequel  she  formed  an  intimacy  with  the 
Duke  of  Kingston,  who  finally  offered  to 
many  her. 

Lord  Bristol,  who  wished  to  be  quit  of 
his  wife,  agreeing  to  offer  no  opposition, 
she  petitioned  for  a  dissolution  of  her 
marriage  with  him,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  certain  evidence,  was  granted ;  and  in 
1769  she  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Kingston. 

Four  years  afterwards  he  died,  leaving 
all  his  fortune  to  his  widow,  to  the  great 
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disgust  of  his  heir-at-law.  Then  came  an 
unexpected  denouement 

Her  old  servant,  thinking  she  had  been 
badly  used  by  the  duchess,  turned  traitor, 
and  informed  the  late  duke's  nephew  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  first  marriage. 
He  at  once  indicted  the  duchess  for  bigamy, 
and  she  was  committed  for  trial 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Foote,  a  low 
comedian  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the 
term,  made  his  audacious  attempt  to  extort 
money  from  her  by  threatening  to  biins 
out  a  play,  written  by  himself,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  duchess  was  seyerely 
lashed  in  the  part  of  Lady  Elitty  Crocodil& 
So  pointed  was  the  allusion  that  it  was 
unmistakable. 

Had  Foote  been  only  moderately  rapa- 
cious he  might  haye  pocketed  the  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  she  was  willi^  to  pay ; 
but  he  was  too  greedy.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  was  applied  to,  and  the 
play  condemned. 

The  trial  came*on,  and  the  duchess  was 
found  guilty,  but  pleaded  her  privileges  as 
a  peeress,  and  got  off  with  only  a  solemn 
judicial  caution  not  to  do  it  again. 

Soon  after  she  left  England,  and  lived 
magnificently  tUl  her  death  in  1787  at  her 
splendid  mansion  at  Fontainebleau,  on  the 
ample  fortune  left  her  by  her  second 
husband,  the  Duke  of  Kingston. 

ON  THE  SHORE. 

Mt  love  and  I  went  wandering  hand  in  hand, 
Upon  the  grey  sea-Hhore  one  winter  day; 

The  smali  white  waves  crept  slowly  towards  the 
land, 
Then  turned  again  like  children  in  their  play. 

But  to  return  once  more,  methought  they'd  greet 

My  love,  and  lay  their  homage  at  her  feet. 

"  Ah  I  they  would  kiss  thy  feet,  my  dear,"  I  cried. 

"  E'en  nature  yearns  to  pay  thee  homage  due, 
The  ocean  sprites  would  woo  thee  from  my  side, 

And  deem  thee  like  their  kindred,  aye,  untrue. 
They  shaU  not  touch  thee ! "    Then  I  took  her 

hand, 
And  drew  her  nearer  to  the  wide  safe  land. 

Swift  then  the  envious  sea  came  nearer  by, 
And  washed  her   footsteps   from  the  darkling 
shore. 

It  would  not  even  let  them  silent  lie. 
Lest  other  touch  than  his  should  sweep  them  o'er. 

*•  So,  dearest '."  said  I,  **  would  thy  love  should  be 

But  mine  alone,  as  mine  is  but  for  thee  !  " 

IN  BONNIE  SCOTLAND. 

n. 
It  was  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival 
at  Edinburgh  that  Unde  Jock's  despotic 
tendencies  came  out  With  the  fresh 
upland  air,  with  the  scones  on  the  break- 
fast table,  the  oat-bread  and  marmalade 
that  fiUed  in  the  interstices  among  the 


"  white  fish,"  the  chops — or  collops  rather 
it  should  be  said,  with  a  due  regard  to 
local  colour — ^the  '*haum  and  ^gs,"  and 
other  substantial  accessories  of  a  solid 
Scotch  breakfast,  polishing  off  the  comers 
of  what  an  American  friend  on  our  right 
pronounced  a  very  square  meal — with  all 
this  reinforcement  Jock's  spirits  and  deter- 
mination rose  higher  and  higher.  It  was 
a  real  treat  to  him  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  the  sights  of  the  city  to 
an  Englishman  and  a  stranger,  and  he 
would  not  permit  any  purposeless  strolls 
or  morning  lounges  that  might  mar  the 
freshness  of  our  first  impressions.  But 
he  could  not  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
cheerful  street  or  of  the  abyss  below — 
almost  filled  up  with  the  roofs  of  railway 
stations — ^from  which  issued  a  constant 
stream  of  people,  of  cabs,  and  loaded 
waggons ;  nor  of  the  Scott  monument,  about 
which  somebody  excited  his  ire  by  remark- 
ing that  it  was  Uke  the  Albert  Memorial  on 
a  smaller  scale.  "Aye,  aye,  madanii''  re- 
joined Jock ;  **  but  then  it's  like  Columbus 
and  the  egg.  Ours,"  proudly,  "ours  is  the 
original,  don't  you  mind." 

*'Now,  I'm  going  ^to  take  you  to  the 
Calton  Hill,"  announced  Jock  the  moment 
breakfast  was  finished,  "and  I'd  Uke  to 
lead  you  there  blindfold."  But  as  he  was 
hurrying  us  along  Princes  Street,  Mrs. 
Gillies  eyer  and  again  calling  a  halt,  to 
look  in  at  a  shop-window  or  suggest  some 
reminiscence,  recalled  by  a  street  or  build- 
ing, to  her  impatient  brother-in-law,  we 
suddenly  came  upon  the  two  middle-aged 
young  ladies  of  the  Scotch  steamer,  breath- 
less and  with  an  anxious  wildered  look 
upon  them.  They  had  just  come  up  from 
the  station,  having  slept  on  board  the  night 
before,  come  up  interminable  flightsof  steps, 
and  landed  in  an  upper  country  utterly 
strange  and  bewfldenng,  and  their  friencU 
— they  had  lost  their  friends,  the  two  gentle- 
men, who  were  to  follow  with  the  baggage 
— had  waited  for  them,  indeed,  for  hours 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs — those  interminable 
stairs.  But  perhaps,  alas !  there  was  another 
way  out.  "  Why,  likely,  leddies,"  rejoined 
Jock,  "or  how  would  the  cabs  and  the 
cawridges  manage  t"  They  had  not  thought 
of  that,  and  what  was  to  become  of  them 
left  alone  and  forlorn  in  a  strange  city? 
"You'll  just  go  down  and  wait  in  die 
station,"  quoth  Jock  good-naturedly,  "  and 
we'll  have  the  city  scoured  but  we'U  send 
your  bonnie  laddies  back  to  you." 

A  little  comforted,  the  ladies  passed  on ; 
but  I  wondered  how  Jock  intended  to 
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redeem  his  pledge.  Howeyer,  in  a  few 
handled  yards,  as  lack  would  have  it,  we 
saw  the  broad  backs  of  the  missing  pilgrims 
harrying  along  in  a  directly  opposite  direc- 
tioa  Now,  in  Edinburgh  there  is  always 
a  bare-legged  little  urchin  in  sight,  on  the 
look-out  for  a  bawbee,  and  such  an  one  was 
despatched  to  bring  back  the  wandering 
sheep.  And  presently  they  come  back  to 
us,  worn  and  amdous-looking.  They,  too, 
have  been  searching  the  city  high  and  low 
— high  and  low  with  a  vengeance,  down 
into  the  cellars  of  the  railway-stations,  and 
up  into  the  attics  of  the  grass-market. 

"  And,"  cries  the  elder  of  the  two — ^for 
after  the  first  effusion  of  gratitude  for  news 
of  their  companions,  the  desire  of  being 
revenged  on  somebody  asserts  itself — "I 
don't  think  much»of  your  city,  sir,  and  the 
inhabitants  speak  a  language  nobody  can 
make  out  •  It's  nothing  but  a  wilderness 
of  miserable  steps,  and  beggarly  houses. 
Thank  you,  however,  for  your  information 
— although  we  were  proceeding  that  way 
when  you  stopped  us.''  And  away  they  went. 

''How  happy  the  poor  things  will  be 
when  they  meet,"  cried  Mrs.  Gillies  effu- 
mely. 

"Happy  I"  rejoined  Jock;  "why,  they'll 
quarrel  for  the  next  two  hours  as  to 
whose  fault  it  was.  The  daft  bodies, 
they've  crackit  my  whistle  already." 

Yes,  it  was  just  the  rift  within  the  lute, 
for,  as  Uncle  Jock  once  more  led  the  way, 
less  briskly,  we  could  hear  him  muttering  : 
"  Meeserable  steps  and  beggarly  houses  1 " 
and  then,  when  we  came  to  the  foot 
of  the  Calton  Hill — or  rather,  of  the 
mound  that  crowns  the  hill,  for  there 
is  a  gentle  rise  all  the  way  from  that 
central  spot  where  the  post-office  stands, 
and  the  register-office,  and  trams  and  omni- 
buses congregate,  and  a  tall  bridge  crosses 
the  ravine  between  the  new  town,  where 
we  stand,  and  the  auld  Edinburgh  of  song 
and  story — ^Uncle  Jock  suddenly  threw  up 
his  office  of  cicerone,  and  handed  us  over 
to  the  charge  of  the  regular  guide,  a  hale 
old  fellow  in  an  official  kind  of  dress,  with 
a  brass  plate  in  front  of  his  cap,  inscribed 
"City  Guide." 

A  worthy  successor,  as  far  as  enthusiasm 
goes,  to  Uncle  Jock.  He  takes  us  up  the 
steep  track  with  a  kind  of  run  that  is  sadly 
trying  to  poor  Mrs.  Gillies;  nor  will  he 
permit  her  to  stand  and  rest  by  the  way, 
or  look  at  the  view.  "  It's  naething  yet, 
mem,  to  what  it  wull  be,  so  ye'U  push  on, 
if  you  please,  to  the  very  top."  And  so 
we  arrive  presently  at  the  summit,  which 


is  crowned  by  an  observatory,  in  the  fashion 
of  a  Grecian  temple — ^a  sort  of  pocket  obser- 
vatory, with  hardly  room  for  the  Astro- 
nomer-Royal to  turn  round  in,  and  so  you 
see  the  instruments  sticking  out  of  the  roof 
in  a  way  that  rather  mars  its  perfect  sym- 
metry. "  And  now  just  tak'  a  look  round, 
if  ye  please,"  cries  the  old  man  with  con- 
scious pride,  and  certaiuly  it  is  a  view  to 
be  proud  of. 

From  this  side  we  see  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh  sloping  steeply  down  from  the 
foot  of  the  Castle  Sock — a  mass  of  tall 
grim  houses  perched  upon  a  narrow-backed 
ridge,  with  long  ranges  of  steps  leading 
down  into  the  valley  below,  and  narrow 
openings,  called  wynds,  pierced  in  the  stony 
mass — and  where  the  houses  stop  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  there  is  Holyrood,  for- 
lorn and  yet  majestic,  upon  which  all  the 
smoke  of  the  town  seems  to  rest.  Beyond 
all  is  green*  and  countrified,  with  some 
attempt  at  a  royal  park  and  gardens,  while 
close  from  the  side  of  Holyrood  rises  a 
bluff  green  mound  that  breaks  off  on  this 
side  with  steeply-scarped  terraces  of  rock — 
the  heights  known  as  Salisbury  Crags — and 
behind  these  crags,  with  a  green  valley 
between,  rises  the  conical  peak  known  and 
famous  over  half  the  globe  as  Arthur's  Seat. 
As  a  background  to  the  whole,  the  horizon 
is  bounded  by  a  majestic  range  of  the  hills 
known  as  the  Pentland  Hills,  a  green  and 
breezy-looking  range,  half  veiled  by  the 
driving  mista 

And  now  we  find  the  utility  of  our  guide, 
for  he  can  show  us  a  host  of  things  that  we 
shall  afterwards  be  proud  to  say  that  we 
have  seen,  although  we  might  have  hesi- 
tated at  the  expenditure  of  ^e  shoe-leather 
and  vital  force  necessary  to  visit  them  one 
by  one.  ''  There's  some  Uke  antiquities," 
says  the  presiding  genius  of  Auld  tteekie, 
"  and  there's  some  Uke  modernities,  but  wi' 
your  kind  permission,  gentlefolk,  I'll  show 
you  them  a'." 

And  very  nicely  he  shows  them  too. 
He  traces  out  for  us  the  track  of  the  old 
city  walls  that,  starting  from  the  foot  of 
the  Castle  Crag,  encircled  a  portion  of  the 
old  town,  and  how,  as  a  natural  defence, 
the  valley  of  railway- stations  was  once 
occupied  by  a  small  lake  or  loch,  known  as 
the  Nor*  Loch  :  "  Where  they  threw  their 
creeminals,  as  folks  say,  and  whiles  all  the 
dead  cats  and  dogs  of  the  toon."  Our  old 
friend  remembered  this  as  a  dank  evil- 
smellins  bog,  and  seems  to  think  the 
white  clouds  of  steam  and  shrill  whiatling 
that  now  proceed  from  it,  to  be  greatly 
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preferable.  But  he  regrets  the  old  Tolbooth 
— the  scene  of  the  Porteous  Riots  im- 
mortalised in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian — 
while  the  prison  just  below,  where  we 
catch  sight  of  a  dismal  procession  of 
women  going  round  about  a  small  paved 
yard,  taking  their  morning  exercise,  is, 
he  tells  us,  already  partly  doomed  to 
destruction,  as  partakm^  too  much  of 
the  dungeon -like  and  feudal  character 
to  meet  modem  requirements.  But  there, 
next^  to  the  prison,  is  part  of  the  old 
burying-ground,  in  one  comer  of  which, 
under  a  small  round  tower,  lies  David 
Hume,  the  historian,  with  a  cross  over  the 
entrance  to  the  vault,  rather  inappropriately 
as  far  as  David  is  concerned.  And  there, 
nearer  to  Holyrood,  is  another  burying- 
ground,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  you 
may  make  out  the  tomb  of  Fergusson,  the 
poet — not  that  we  any  of  us  know  anything 
about  Fergusson — ^and  even  our  guide  is 
nonplussed  when  we  ask  him  what  he 
wrote.  **Well,  it  was  just  pothery,"  he 
replies ;  but  then  the  tomb  was  placed 
there  by  Robert  Bums — poor,  foolish,  hot- 
headed Robbie,  in  the  ^t  excitement  of 
receiving  a  handsome  draft  from  his  pub- 
lisher. And  not  far  from  that  is  the  tomb 
of  Adam  Smith,  who  wrote  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  But  we  have  had  enough  of 
monuments. 

"  Aye,  but  there's  mair  to  be  seen  yet," 
cries  our  guide  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and 
then  hurries  us  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  observatory,  And  there  bursts  upon 
our  eyes  a  view  that  almost  takes  the 
breath  away  in  surprise  and  delight  There 
stretches  the  Firth  of  Forth  far  away 
to  the  sea,  over  which  rests  a  soft 
silvery  haze,  and  the  sea  loses  itself  in 
mountains,  and  the  mountains  again  in 
clouds.  ^  And  the  clouds  as  they  sUf  t  and 
vary  with  sometimes  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
and  sometimes  a  driving  shower,  reveal  at 
each  change  fresh  glimpses  of  the  land 
beyond,  the  land  of  mountain  and  flood. 
There  you  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  Dun- 
fermline where  the  king,  in  the  old  ballad, 
drank  the  bluid-red  wine,  and  there  of  the 
twin  Lomonds — ^not  to  be  confounded  with 
their  elder  brother  Ben — at  the  foot  of 
which  lies  Loch  Leven,  where  lies  the 
castled  isle  that  once  held  Queen  Mary  a 
prisoner,  and  hills  and  peaks  beyond  that 
one  may  guess  at  but  hs^ly  see.  With  it 
all  a  magnificent  canopy  of  clouds  and  a 
sweet  soft  light  everywhere  diffused.  And 
the  town — ^I  was  forgetting  the  town  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  surroundings,  but  there 


it  lies  at  our  feet,  the  new  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, all  marvellously  handsome  and 
clean — fine  streets,  and  grassy  slopes,  and 
pleasant  gardens. 

The  old  guide  looks  quite  gratified  by 
our  admiration.  ^*But  wad  that  it  had 
been  clearer,"  he  cries,  "Had  ye  been 
here  but  the  yester  mora,  then  wad  I  have 
shown  you  the  Bass  Rock ;  then  wad  I  have 

shown  you  the  peaks  of  Ben "    It  was 

vain  to  assure  him  that  we  saw  quite 
enough,  and  that  the  light  upon  the 
prospect  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
He  still  repeated  disconsolately :  "  Oh, 
had  it  been  the  mom  now  I"  And  then 
he  suggested  that  we  should  go  to  the  top 
of  the  Nelson  monument,  which  is  only 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  higL  But 
Mrs.  Gillies  looked  so  •  horrified  at  the 
suggestion  that  he  hastily  withdrew  it  and 
called  our  attention  to  the  so-called  national 
monument,  which  consists  of  a  row  of 
Ionic  columns  crowned  by  an  architrave, 
intended  originally  to  be  completed  as  a 
reproduction  of  the  Parthenon,  in  honour 
of  Wellington's  victories.  "And  there's 
many  think,"  added  the  guide,  "  that  it's 
weel  it  went  no  further,  an  opinion  to 
which  we  heartily  give  an  adhesion.  "  For 
what's  the  use  of  it  9"  asked  Mrs.  Gillies 
practically.  "Weel,  madam,"  said  the 
guide,  "  the  idee  was  to  use  it  as  a  Wal- 
halla."  "  And  what's  a  Walhalla  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Gillies  innocently.  "  Weel,  madam, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out  it  was  just  a  place 
where  they  drank  bluid  out  of  skulls. 

After  this  a  rapid  descent  over  the 
grassy  slopes,  where  there  is  a  notice  warn- 
ing people  that  they  can  only  put  out  linen 
to  my  on  certain  parts  of  the  hill — a 
notice  that  suggests  a  certain  simplicity  of 
manners  still  existing  in  Midlothian — over 
the  grassy  slopes,  and  down  past  the  high 
school,  where  the  boys'  school-books  are 
resting  in  little  packages  on  the  window- 
ledges,  and  then  into  the  Bums'  monu- 
ment, a  funny  little  temple,  just  big  enough 
to  hold  the  curator,  his  desk,  and  sundry 
trifling  relics  of  Bums.  Interesting,  how- 
ever, are  sundry  letters  and  auto^phs  of 
Bums  in  the  firm  yet  flourishing  eighteenth 
century  hand,  and  one  of  his  old  excise 
lists  showing  that  he  could  gauge  auld 
wives'  barrels  as  well  as  any  other  excise- 
man. But  this  is  just  a  diversion  en 
passant,  for  the  ultimate  aim  of  our  walk 
is  Holyrood.  And  so  we  pass  among 
breweries,  and  through  dirty-looking  slums, 
till  we  reach  a  certain  mark  in  the  road- 
way which,  denotes  we  have  reached  the 
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sanctuary  of  Holyrood — a  sanctuary  avail- 
able only  for  debtors,  but  in  itself  a  curious 
survival  of  an  ancient  custom. 

But  we  have  been  too  early  on  the  wing, 
for  the  palace  does  not  open  till  eleven, 
and  so  gaze  at  the  Highlander  pacing  up 
and  down  on  sentry  with  saddened  f  eehng& 
The  place  is  rather  dreary  with  its  gritty 
esplanade,  where  no  living  thins  is  moving, 
and  its  fountain  that  never  plays.  But 
there  is  the  green  mountain  close  behind 
it,  and  the  rocky  terraces  of  the  crags  with 
the  winding  path  leading  up  its  side, 
that  Walter  Scott  once  loved  to  pace  over 
— and  why  not  we  1 

But  half-way  up  to  the  crags  a  rattling 
shower  comes  on,  and  we  race  back  over 
stocks  and  stones,  and  take  shelter  in  the 
royal  guard-chamber,  almost  startling  the 
gallant  Highlanders  into  turning  out  in 
our  honour.  Mrs.  Gillies,  by  the  way, 
does  not  share  in  these  vagaries ;  she  had 
seen  Holyrood  when  she  was  young,  and 
does  not  wish  to  weaken  the  impression 
she  then  received.  Uncle  Jock  has  taken 
the  same  line,  and  Jennie  and  I  are  left 
alona  But  the  girl  is  out  of  spirits.  She 
has  no  fun  left  in  her,  and  my  liveliest 
sallies  excite  only  a  faint  wan  smila  "  Is  it 
because  Lubin  is  away  1 "  I  ask  sarcastically 
and  a  little  savagely,  that  she  is  so  *'  down 
in  the  moutk" 

At  this  Jennie  shows  sparks  of  fire, 
and  we  enter  Holyrood  House  as  far  apart 
as  the  nature  of  things  permits,  and  then 
comes  the  necessity  for  the  inevitable 
'*  saxpences,"  which  paid,  we  are  free  of  what 
are  called  Uie  historical  apartments.  And 
in  these  the  whole  interest  of  the  build- 
ing is  concentrated,  or  rather  in  the  one 
ancient  tower,  which  was  spared  during  the 
rebuilding  of  the  palace  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  still  remains  almost 
in  the  same  condition  as  when  it  was 
occupied  by  Queen  Mary — a  square  sub- 
stantial tower,  flanked  by  comer  turrets, 
vrhich  are  crowned  by  French-looking 
pepper-box  roofa 

A  thin  but  constant  stream  of  visitors 
is  filing  in,  passing  through  the  corridors 
and  ascending  the  stairs.  There  is  first 
a  picture -gaflery  to  see,  decorated  with 
portraits— fandful  ones — of  the  kings  of 
Scotland  downwards  from  the  very  ob- 
scurest ages,  nearly  all  painted,  it  seems,  by 
the  same  industrious  hand.  Some  good 
country  folk  are  going  through  them  all 
industriously,  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
improving  their  minds  in  thus  forming 
an  aoquamtance  with  the  physiognomy  of 


their  early  kings.  Others  seated  in  the 
windows  are  looking  curiously  out  upon 
the  inner  quadrangle,  and  speculating  as 
to  the  number  of  rooms  contained  in  the 
big  barrack-like  buildings,  and  as  to  the 
room  where  the  queen  may  sleep  oii  her 
rare  visits  to  the  palace. 

And  then  a  flight  of  stone  steps  brings 
us  to  the  lower  set  of  rooms  in  the  tower, 
which  were  once  occupied  by  Darnley. 
And  here  the  interest  begins,  for  leading 
from  the  closet  below  is  a  secret  stair  cut 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  that  leads 
directly  into  the  bedroom  of  Queen  Mary 
overhead.  Below,  the  stair  is  reached  by 
a  door  communicating  with  a  private 
entrance  to  the  Chapel  Boyal,  and  it 
was  by  this  door  that  the  conspirators 
were  admitted  by  Darnley,  on  the  dread- 
ful night  of  Bizzio's  murder.  There  is  an 
excellent  portrait  of  Darnley  in  Ids  early 
youth  hanging  in  the  bed-chamber.  "  He 
looks  a  silly  young  gowk,"  observes  a  stout- 
looking  farmer  from  the  Lothians;  but 
besides  the  weakness  and  sensuality  in  the 
face,  there  is  a  considerable  element  of 
cruelty.  On  the  next  floor  the  rooms 
are  arranged  upon  the  same  plan,  but 
decorated  with  greater  richness  as  befitting 
their  royal  occupant  The  ceiling  is  divided 
into  panels,  and  adorned  with  carved  and 
gilded  arms  and  monograms — Mary's  own, 
and  that  of  her  first  husband,  Francis  the 
Second  of  France,  being  the  most  interest- 
ing. In  the  outer  or  audience  chamber 
there  is  a  fine  open  fire-place,  and  a  grate  of 
the  period,  where  the  queen  must  often 
have  sat  in  the  chilly  nights  of  a  Scotch 
winter,  and  longed  to  be  back  in  the  sunny 
land  of  France.  And  then  passing  through 
into  the  bed-chamber  you  see  the  bed  with 
its  faded  hanging,  a  morsel  of  the  queen's 
sheet  still  upon  uie  bed,  the  room  all  hung 
with  tapestry,  a,  comer  of  which  drawn  up 
reveals  the  fatal  door  that  was  opened  by 
her  husband  to  let  in  the  band  of  ruffianly 
assassins.  Close  to  this  door  is  the  little 
turret  chamber  where  Mary  was  supping, 
in  the  gay  friendliness  she  loved,  with 
Bizzio  and  her  attendants. 

"  What  a  wretch  he  must  have  been,  that 
Darnley,"  cries  Jennie,  who  has  taken  in^ 
all  the  scene  and  realised  the  details  of  the 
tragedy;  "and  Mary  was  quite  right  to 
have  him  killed,  don't  you  thmk  so  1 "  But 
on  this  point  I  decline  to  commit  myself. 

But  a  visit  to  Holyrood  would  not  be 
complete  without  an  examination  of  the 
exact  spot  where  Bizzio  was  finally 
despatched,  and  where  the  noted  blood- 
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Btains  are  said  to  be  visible.  And,  indeed, 
there  are  stUl  stains  on  the  floor,  which 
seems  to  have  been  scraped  and  chopped 
with  the  notion  of  removing  them ;  but 
the  place  is  dark  and  gloomy,  and  the  little 
knot  of  sightseers  constantly  gathered 
about  it  prevent  any  minute  examination. 

While  we  were  looking  at  the  reputed 
blood-stains,  I  felt  Jennie  quiver  violently 
as  she  stood  beside  me,  and  there  with  a 
sketch-book  in  his  hand,  takine  some 
details  of  the  interior,  was  young  Konald, 
looking  provokingly  handsome  and  dan- 
gerously  melancholy.  He  started  too 
when  he  saw  us,  and  flushed  rather 
guiltily. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  the 
Highlands  at  oncel"  said  Jennie  rather 
reproachfully. 

"  Well,  yes,  so  I  was,*'  rejoined  fionald 
in  some  confusion ;  '*  but  the  fact  was — 
weU,  I  changed  my  mind." 

*'  But  you  can  do  no  good  here,  Bonald," 
said  Jennie  impatiently. 

'^  Oh  yes,  I  can,"  said  Bonald.  "  I  am 
meditating  a  figure  picture.  Something 
with  Mary  in  it,  of  course." 

Jennie  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

**  Stick  to  your  landscapes,  Ronald,  and 
don't  waste  your  time." 

Bonald  joined  us,  and  we  sauntered  into 
the  Chapel  Royal,  a  melancholy  ruin,  itself 
but  a  fragment  of  the  old  abbey,  the  bulk 
of  which  has  been  gradually  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  the  palace.  The  Scotch 
say  the  English  destroyed  it  in  one  of  their 
incursions,  but  then  the  Scotch  are  very 
fond  of  attributing  such  things  to  the 
English,  just  as  the  vergers  of  our  cathe- 
drals are  always  ready  with  "  Cromwell's 
soldiers."  A  melancholy  ruin  it  is,  the 
area  covered  with  a  sad-looking  grass  plat 
strewn  with  grave-stone&  In  one  comer  is 
a  square  rough  block  of  masonry,  with  a 
grating,  and  a  rusted  padlock,  green 
slime  dn  the  damp  flags  within,  and  here 
rests  the  royal  line  of  Scotland. 

From  Holyrood  we  go  up  to  the  Canon- 
gate,  with  its  ancient  houses  dark  and  high, 
winding  upwards  under  one  name  or 
another  to  the  foot  of  the  castle-rock,  and 
here  we  meet  Uncle  Jock,  who  is  looking 
up  the  old  places  he  remembered  as  a  boy, 
to  find  them  mostly  removed.  But  there  is 
John  Ejiox's  house,  quaint  and  gabled, 
and  an  old  woman  sitting  on  the  outside 
steps  who  might  be  Jennie  Oeddes,  who 
threw  her  cutty  stool  at  the  bishop.  When 
we  have  passed  the  house,  a  bare-legged 
lad  comes   running   after  us  and    cries : 


''  Man,  here's  an  auld  bodie  wants  to  speak 
wi'  thea"  It  is  Uncle  Jock  who  is  wanted, 
and  it  is  Jennie  Geddes  who  volubly  pours 
into  his  ear  a  tale  of  how  she  came  from 
the  Heelands,  and  reared  a  large  family, 
and  that  surely  the  laird  would  give  her 
a  trifle,  and  Jock,  much  gratified  at  being 
recognised  as  a  Heeland  laird,  after  so 
many  years  of  St  Mary  Axe,  graciously 
puts  his  hand  in  his  pocket  And  he  asks 
Ronald  very  graciously  to  spend  the  rest 
of  the  day  with  us,  at  which  I  can  see  that 
Jennie's  heart  rejoices,  and  we  wander 
back  towards  the  hotel  by  the  castle 
mound.  When  suddenly  from  among  the 
grey  walls,  and  green  patches,  and  hoary 
rocks,  a  white  puff  of  vapour  shoots  forth, 
and  a  deafening  report  f dilows  that  makes 
us  all  skip  into  the  air. 

*'  Hech,  it's  just  the  one  o'clock  gun,"  said 
Uncle  Jock,  laughing. 

For  in  this  sensational  manner  do  they 
announce  this  important  hour  in  Auld 
Reekie. 


RED  MICK'S  SHEELAH. 

A  FAIRY  TALE. 

*^  What  is  she,  then  handsome  crathur 
o'  a  Uttle  girl  1 "  asked  a  Milford  woman 
of  a  Fannet  man  at  the  Tamney  Fair  one 
summer  evening  in  the  year  1805. 

The  man  turned  to  look  at  a  beautiful 
tall  girl,  whose  golden  hair  hung  in  a  wavy 
mantle  upon  her  shoulders,  and  who  seemed 
to  attract  more  attention  than  any  other 
woman  at  the  fair. 

Many  a  pretty  bright-eyed  damsel,  with 
sturdy  erect  figure  and  rosy  cheeks,  trans- 
acted her  business  at  tiie  stalls,  and 
coquetted  with  her  rustic  admirers;  but 
the  tall  golden-haired  girl,  though  much 
handsomer,  spoke  only  to  one  young  man. 

'*  Sure,  that's  just  Red  Mick's  Sheelah, 
an'  the  bonniest  girl  in  all  the  country- 
side," returned  the  Fannet  man. 

"  What  is  he,  the  boy  that's  wi'  her  1 " 
proceeded  the  inquisitive  woman. 

"That's  Red  Mick's  Dan,  an'  'tis  said 
he  keeps  all  sweethearts  awa'  frae  the 
sister — he's  that  constant  by  her  side. 
Dear  knows  they're  gude  till  ane  anither, 
an'  to  the  father  an'  mother  too." 

The  brother  and  sister  who  had  excited 
so  much  interest  continued  to  keep  together 
until  they  left  the  fair,  and  when  the  red- 
cloaked  belles  began  to  moimt  their  shaggy 
Eonies  behind  father,  Ijother,  or  sweet- 
eart,  and  climb  the  hilly  road  that  almo&t 
overhung  the  waters  of  Mulroy,  they  aleo 
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moaated  their  rough  steed,  and  Sheelah, 
patting  her  arm  round  Dan's  waist,  clang 
to  him  for  support  as  they  jogged  along. 

Many  were  the  friendly  greetings  ex- 
changed as  the  different  couples  passed 
them,  some  of  the  young  people  joking 
Sheelah  upon  her  fancy  for  Dan's  escort  on 
all  occasions. 

*'  Was  there  ever  a  boy  at  the  fair  you'd 
ha'  spoken  to,  Sheelah  dear,  if  I  hadna 
been  wi'  you)"  asked  the  brother  at 
length,  as  if  the  gibes  of  his  neighbour^ 
had  made  him  uneasy. 

"  Never  a  one,  Dan  avick.  There  never 
was  sweetheart  or  husband  yet  that  wad 
do  for  girl  or  wife  what  you'll  do  for  me," 
replied  the  low  silvery  voice  at  his  ear. 

*'Aa'  what  'ill  that  be,  Sheelah  dear, 
more  nor  I  do  for  you  at  the  present 
time  1 " 

"  'Deed,  Dan,  I  dinna  know  rightly,  but 
it  'ill  be  something  bye-ordinary.  I  had  a 
dream  about  it  Friday  was  eight  days.  See 
— see  ! "  cried  she,  interrupting  her  story, 
and  trembling.  "  See  that  grey  woman  at 
the  turn  o'  the  road!" 

They  had  reached  a  sharp  bend  in  the 
path.  At  their  left  lay  the  lake,  studded 
with  green  and  rocky  islands,  rocks  shelving 
down  from  the  narrow  road  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  and  bold  mountains  rising  up  at 
the  further  sida 

Seals  that  had  basked  in  the  sun  upon 
the  islands  all  day  long  plunged  into  the 
lough  now  that  the  sun  was  set ;  sea-gulls 
floated  upon  the  wavelets,  and  the  plover 
gave  their  wild  cry,  circling  overhead. 

"  Grey  woman  1  She  has  turned  into  a 
stone,  SheelaL" 

"  So  she  has,  Dan  honey ; "  and  Sheelah 
peered  curiously  at  the  block  of  granite  by 
the  roadside  —  merely  a  grey  stone,  fes- 
tooned with  wreaths  of  bramble,  wood- 
bine, convolvulus,  and  wild  rosea 

They  rode  on  in  silence  until  they 
reached  the  Fairy  Glen,  a  chasm  in  the 
mountains,  down  which  trickled  a  stream, 
overhung  by  wych-elm*  hawthorn,  and 
more  festoons  of  woodbine.  When  the 
young  pair  were  near  this  glen  they 
quickened  their  pace.  They  had  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  it  was  inhabited 
by  powerful  but  unfriendly  beings,  never 
visible  to  mortal  eye  except  on  May  Eve 
and  Hallowe'en. 

As  for  Sheelah,  she  trembled  excessively, 
and  held  her  brother  more  tightly  while 
she  said : 

"Dinna  speak  again,  Dan  honey,  till 
we're  out  o'  the  glen." 


"  But  I  didna  speak  ava,  Sheelah." 

"  You're  laughing  at  me,  Dan.  If  it 
wasna  you  that  said,  'Bonnie  Shdelah — 
purty  Sheelah  1 '  wha  was  it  ? " 

'*  Troth,  girl,  I  didna  open  my  mouth, 
good  nor  bad,"  replied  Dan  in  a  vexed  and 
puzzled  tone. 

"There  it  is  again,  Dan,"  and  she 
shivered  still  mora  "It's  like  a  wheen, 
clear,  wee  voice,  and  ilka  ane  o'  them 
is  saying,  *  Purty  Sheelah — bonnie  Shee- 
lah!'" 

"  Whisht,  whisht,  girl !  I  hear  naething 
ava  but  the  purling  o'  the  bum  owre  the 
stanes.  Say  a  pater  an  'ave.  The  blessed 
Virgin  an'  all  the  saints  defend  us  1  Holy 
Mary  be  between  us  an'  harm  ! " 

While  Dan  prayed  he  belaboured  the 
shaggy  steed  with  his  blackthorn  cudgel, 
and  they  were  soon  beyond  the  unholy 
precinctsL  A  mile  farther  they  came  in 
sight  of  their  home,  a  snug  farmhouse 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  with  well-cultivated 
fields  stretching  down  to  the  Lough. 

Sed  Mick's  father  had  planted  the 
three  apple-trees  that  were  now  covered 
with  a  veil  of  pink-tinged  snow ;  and  his 
own  hands  and  Dan's  had  reclaimed  the 
potato-grounds,  and,  aided  by  his  beautiful 
daughter,  had  planted  the  crop  that  in  even 
green  rows  gave  such  fair  promise. 

The  mother  milked  the  cow,  made  the 
butter,  and  cooked,  and  always  had  the 
hearth  bright  and  inviting  when  her  dear 
trio  came  in  from  work. 

She  and  Red  Mick — so  called  from  the 
colour  of  his  hair — were  at  the  cottage- 
door  to  welcome  their  children  home  from 
the  fair. 

When  Sheelah  was  gone  to  bed,  Dan 
told  his  parents  about  the  voices  she  had 
heard  in  the  Fairy  Glea  They  were  greatly 
startled. 

"She  is  a  handsome  little  girl,  sure 
enougk  God  send  the  'gentry'  hasna 
set  their  hearts  on  her,'  said  they^ 
shaking  their  heads  and  muttering  paters 
and  aves  just  as  Dan  had  done  in  the  glen. 

A  great  and  inexplicable  change  came 
over  Sheelah  from  that  day  forth.  She 
used  to  sing  songs  at  her  work;  now 
her  pleasant  voice  was  hushed.  Her  smile 
had  brightened  the  house;  now  she  was 
sad  and  preoccupied,  though  diligent  and 
dutiful  as  ever. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  Mrs. 

O'Donoghue   received  a  large   order  for 

spun   yam,  which  in   those  days  was  a 

very  well  paid  industry,  and  Sheelah  sat 

I  spinning  au  day  long. 
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Her  mother,  who  sat  opposite  at  her 
wheel,  noticed  that  her  fair  (laughter 
sighed  heavily  from  time  to  time  and  said, 
'*  Oh,  I  wish  Friday  was  by  1 " 

"An*  why  do  you  wish  Friday  was  by, 
Sheelah  dear  ? "  asked  the  poor  woman 
anxiously. 

"I  dinna  know  rightly,"  replied  the 
girl,  sighing  again  and  going  on  with  her 
spinning  more  industriously  than  ever. 

Two  Fridays  passed  away  without  any- 
thing happening  that  might  seem  in  any 
way  to  account  for  Sheelah's  terror ;  but 
on  the  third,  towards  evening,  a  number 
of  voices  were  heard,  as  if  outside  the 
house,  calling : 

'*  Sl^eelah  I  Pretty  Sheelah  !  Bonnie 
Sheelah ! " 

Mrs.  O'Donoghue  stopped  her  wheel  to 
look  at  her  daughter,  who,  giving  a  heavier 
sigh  than  before,  got  up  and  went  to  the 
window. 

She  was  absent  about  five  minutes. 
She  then  returned  quietly  and  sat  down  to 
spin  as  though  nothing  extraordinary  had 
occurred. 

''Sheelah  dear,  what  is  it  ails  youl'' 
asked  the  terrified  mother. 

"Naething  ails  me,  mother — naething 
ava," 

"But  who  was  calling  you,  dear,  an' 
what  did  they  want  wi'  you  1 " 

To  this  question  the  girl  would  not  give 
any  reply  whatsoever. 

Next  morning  the  parents  were  awakened 
by  a  dreadful  cry. 

Dan,  come  down  from  his  bedroom  on 
the  loft  to  call  his  father  and  sister  to 
their  work,  and  going  first  to  Sheelah's 
bedside,  had  found  her  dead  and  cold, 
with  her  lovely  golden  hair  Ijring  in  loose 
masses  all  over  the  pillow.  Her  blue  eyes 
were  closed,  her  fair  face  settled  into 
statuesque  repose. 

The  grief  of  father,  mother,  and  brother 
was  intense  and  bitter,  and  their  sole 
comfort  was  to  give  her  a  very  fine  funeral. 
There  was  a  magnificent  wake,  at  which 
a  quantity  of  whisky  was  drunk,  and  much 
tobacco  smoked,  aU  to  do  honour  to  the 
poor  dead  beauty;  while  the  company 
went  one  by  one  into  the  room,  to  uncover 
her  face  and  remark,  "  Dear,  but  she's  the 
bonnie  corpse." 

Then  the  day  came  when  the  sad  pro- 
cession had  to  set  forth  along  the  wild 
mountain  road,  and  Sheelah  was  buried  at 
Massmount  in  the  graveyard  close  to  the 
Lough,  while  the  keening  arose  in  mournful 
waves  of  sound,  and  the  bell  was  tolled, 


and  the  plover  added  their  almost  homan 
cry  as  requieuL 

The  O'Donoghues  went  sorrowfully  back 
to  a  lonely  house,  but  the  farm  work  had 
to  go  on  as  usual  though  Sheelah  could  not 
help  any  longer,  and  the  mother  was  now 
obliged  to  lock  up  the  house,  and  accom- 
pany Bed  Micky  and  Dan  into  the  fields. 
But  she  was  too  stiff  for  the  labour ;  her 
bones  ached,  and  so  did  her  heart.  One 
very  sultry  day  she  was  employed  in  help- 
ing her  husband  and  son*  to  pull  their 
flax.  She  felt  weak  and  tired,  and  straighten- 
ing herself  with  difficulty  burst  into  tears 
as  she  exclaimed  : 

"If  you  were  here,  Sheelah  dear,  it's 
not  pulling  lint  I'd  be  the  day." 

"Mother,  you  maun  quit  working— 
you're  sair  fatigued,"  said  Dan. 

"Na,  na;  I'll  no  quit  working,  but  I 
wish  I  had  a  drink  o'  milk." 

|<  Weel,  mother,  gie  me  the  key  o'  the 
door,  an'  I'll  awa  to  the  house  an'  get  yon 
the  milk." 

Dan  climbed  the  hill  very  slowly,  think- 
ing sorrowfully  of  his  dead  sister  all  the 
way.  On  entering  the  house  he  was 
astonished  to  see  a  woman  standing  at  the 
dresser  with  her  back  towards  the  door. 
She  had  long  golden  hair  that  streamed 
over  her  shoiuders,  but  almost  before  Dan's 
heart  had  time  to  bound  at  the  sight  of 
that  hair,  she  turned  round  and  showed  the 
face  of  Sheelah. 

"Is  it  you,  Sheelah?"  he  stammered, 
advancing  a  step,  and  stretching  out  his 
arms. 

She*  shrunk  back. 

"  Dinna  put  a  hand  on  me — dinna  touch 
me  for  your  life,  Dan  dear,  but  listen  to 
what  I'm  going  to  say  to  you,  an'  maybe 
you'll  be  able  to  win  me  back.  They  took 
me"  (here  she  dropped  her  voice  and 
shuddered),  "an'  you  buried  something 
like  me  that  they  put  in  my  place." 

"  I'll  win  you  back,  Sheelah,"  cried  the 
young  man.  "  Aye,  sister  jewel,  I'll  win 
you  back." 

"  It'll  tak'  you  to  be  brave  an'  strong, 
Dan;  but  I  know  weel  that  you  love 
me,  an',  you'll  be  brave  for  my  sake. 
Dinna  you  be  telling  my  father  an'  mother 
that  you  seen  me ;  let  them  still  think  I'm 
dead  an'  buried." 

"Ah,  Sheelah,  they're  breaking  their 
hearts  about  you." 

"Listen  to  me,  Dan.  On  Hallowe'en 
night,  when  the  moon's  up,  you'll  gae  down 
to  the  third  gap  in  the  hedge  o'my  father's 
lint  field,  air  stand  there  till  you  hear  us 
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riding  hj.  You'll  see  us  all  as  weel  as 
hear  us,  an'  you'll  let  the  red  horse  an'  the 
black  horse  pass  you,  but  the  third  will  be 
a  white  horse,  an'  I'll  be  on  him,  an'  you'll 
pull  me  off,  an'  hold  me  fast  It  may  be," 
she  continued,  "  that  they'll  turn  me  into 
different  shapes  to  frighten  you,  but  dinna 
let  me  go,  for  if  you  do,  an'  they  get  me 
awa'  wi'  them  again,  they'll  be  sure  to  kill 
me,  an'  you'll  see  my  blood  at  your  door- 
stane.  Now,  Dan  dear,  I  dare  na  stop  wi' 
you  any  longer — let  me  awa," 

Dan  became  yery  thoughtful  after  this 
interview.  His  grief  for  his  sister  was 
changed  into  a  kind  of  awe,  and  a  longing 
for,  yet  dreading  of  Hallowe'en* 

When  he  had  to  drive  his  father's  flax- 
laden  carts  through  the  Fairy  Glen  on  his 
way  to  the  mill,  he  was  filled  with  strange 
thoughts.  Was  it  there  that  his  fair  sister 
was  leading  her  mysterious  existence) 
Should  he  be  able  to  break  the  spell  thi^t 
had  been  strong  enough  to  lure  a  dutiful 
maiden  from  her  home?  That  she  now 
hated  the  fairy  palaces  was  quite  clear  to 
him,  for  her  blue  eyes  had  looked  so  sad 
and  wistful 

Hallowe'en  came.  The  poor  parents 
were  mourning  more  than  ever  for  their 
lost  child  as  they  sat  silently  by  the  hearth, 
the  mother  dropping  quiet  tears  upon  the 
knitting  in  her  hand,  the  father  smoking 
and  staring  listlessly  into  the  fire,  while  Dan 
was  just  as  silent,  brooding  over  his  coming 
adventure.  At  last  he  got  up,  and  took 
hb  cap  from  the  naiL 

"Where  are  you  going  1"  asked  his 
mother. 

"Down  to  the  bam  at  Shovelin's  for  a  wee 
while ;  the  boys  got  a  promise  frae  me." 

"What!"      she     cried     reproachfully. 
"Sure  you  wouldna'   be  for  going  to  a 
I  dance,  an'  your  sister  not  three  months  in 
her  grave  1 " 

Dan  could  not  excuse  himself,  he  must  be 
contented  to  bear  the  imputation  of  forget- 
fulness  of  the  dead  for  a  short  time. 

So  he  went  to  the  third  gap  in  the  flax 
field,  and  stood  therelistening  very  intently; 
but  the  distant  roll  of  the  Atlantic  beating 
the  shore  with  its  surf  was  almost  the  only  | 
sound  he  heard.  He  peered  around  him 
anxiously,  but  nothing  seemed  to  stir ;  the 
moonlight  made  familiar  trees,  stones,  and 
hedges  look  grotesque.  He  then  felt  for 
his  prayer-book,  which  he  had  put  into 
his  coat-pocket  Its  very  touch  reassured 
him. 

After  many  minutes,  which  appeared  to 
him  like  hours,  a  trampling  was  heard  like 


that  of  hoofs.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came. 
How  Dan's  heart  beat  1  Yes.  There  came 
a  red  horse,  sure  enough,  ridden  by  a  quaint 
figure,  wearing  a  tbree-comered  cocked 
hat.  Then  came  the  black  horse,  carryins 
some  one  dressed  in  a  cloak.  Dan  recalled 
Sheelah's  words  and  let  them  both  pass, 
but  when  the  white  horse  was  passing  the 
gap,  he  dashed  forward,  and  dragging  its 
rider  off,  held  something,  he  could  not  tell 
what,  in  his  arms. 

For  the  thing  he  grasped  was  very  like 
a  cock ;  it  crowed,  it  fought  with  beak  and 
spurs ;  he  felt  its  feathers ;  but  he  thought 
of  his  dear  Sheelah,  and  he  held  firm. 

Next  moment  he  seemed  to  have  a  bar 
of  red-hot  iron  in  his  hands.  Sorely  was 
he  tempted  to  let  it  fall,  but  what  ^gnified 
burnt  hands  in  Sheelah's  cause )  He  held 
on,  and  found  that  there  was  no  heat  in 
what  he  grasped. 

A  snake  next  twined  and  twisted  itself 
about  his  arms,  hissing  fiercely.  Still  he 
kept  up  his  courage  for  Sheelah's  sake. 

The  last  and  most  terrible  appearance 
she  assumed  was  that  of  a  tiger.  Poor 
Dan  felt  as  if  he  could  not  hold  the 
writhing  fighting  creature,  and  in  his 
despair  sunk  hu  teeth  deeply  into  its 
shoulder,  resolved  to  be  faithfiU  to  Sheelah 
or  die. 

The  trial  was  over.  He  heard  the  fairy 
troop  ride  away,  and  found  his  sister  in 
his  arms. 

With  much  difficulty  he  managed  to 
stagger  home,  and  lay  his  dear  burden 
down  before  the  fire. 

"  Ax  nae  questions,  father  an'  mother," 
he  cried,  "  but  bring  a  drop  of  spirits 
quick ;  we  maun  try  to  bring  her  to." 

When  the  warmth  and  the  refreshment 
revived  the  poor  girl,  and  she  opened  her 
blue  eyes  upon  her  dear  parents  and  brother 
Dan,  who  had  done  for  her  more  than 
lover  or  husband  would  have  done,  the 
scene-  was  one  of  wild  agitation. 

Her  mother  shuddered  and  clasped  her 
to  her  heart,  as  she  told  of  the  hated 
thraldom  from  which  she  had  escaped.  The 
tale  of  wonder  was  easily  believed,  for  it  was 
well  known  that  the  fairy  people  often  set 
their  affections  upon  beautiful  girls,  or 
handsome  children,  and  wiled  them  away 
from  their  friends. 

The  O'Donoghues  had  frequently^ 
trembled  by  the  winter  hearth  while  they 
listened  to  such  recitals ;  the  terror  was  now 
become  most  real. 

"But  you're  quite  safe  wi'  us  noW|| 
Sheelah  darlint,"  they  cried;  "once  wodi 
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back  from  them,  they'll  never  try  their 
power  over  you  again." 

Sheelah  lived  to  be  married  and  to  have 
a  large  family.  The  present  vnwter  was 
told  the  story  by  a  very  old  woman,  who 
in  her  chOdhood  had  known  Sheelah  well, 
and  had  often  seen  the  mark  of  Dan's 
teeth  in  her  arm — a  mark  she  carried  to 
her  grave. 


HOPE'S  TEAGEDY. 

A  STORY  IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  I. 

On  a  mild  afternoon  in  winter,  in  a  large 
room  facing  the  sea,  four  people  were 
engaged  in  talking  about  an  absent  person. 
To  speak  literally,  three  were  talking  and 
one  was  listening,  almost  in  spite  of  her- 
self it  seemed,  for  her  face  was  turned 
away  towards  a  window,  and  she  looked 
haughty,  displeased,  and  a  very  little  con- 
fused. She  was  a  woman  of  eight  or  nine 
and  twenty,  but  looking  younger,  with  a 
fine  figure  and  handsome  features,  and  an 
air  of  fashion  and  distinction.  The  two 
people  by  the  fire  were  her  mother  and 
brother,  and  they  were  entertaining  a 
visitor,  a  boyish  young  clergyman,  with  a 
sweet  and  rather  puzzled  countenance. 
Mrs.  Hamilton  did  most  of  the  talking ;  her 
son,  standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  asked  a 
leading  question  now  and  then.  He  was 
not  a  very  pleasant-looking  man,  with 
watchful  eyes  that  were  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  steal  a  quick  glance  at  his  sister, 
and  white  teeth  that  now  and  then  gleamed 
suddenly  under  his  moustache,  with  the 
effect  of  a  rather  malicious  smile. 

''A  bank  clerk!  You'll  excuse  us,  of 
course — he's  your  friend — and  it's  not  a 
bad  compliment  to  say  that  we  took  him 
for  something  more  than  that/'  said  Mrs. 
Hamilton  agreeably. 

"  Well,  I  don't  wonder,  really.  He  does 
give  one  the  idea  of  a  rich  fellow,"  replied 
the  curata  "But,  after  all,  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
it's  no  disgrace  to  be  in  a  bank,  you 
know.  Men  are  glad  to  get  anything  to 
do  nowadays." 

*'  Yesy  poor  men.  But  your  friend  took 
us  all  in,  Mr.  West  He  was  staying  with 
you  for  a  few  days,  wasn't  he,  when  he 
first  came  down  ?  Yes,  of  course,  because 
you  introduced  him  to  lots  of  people.  After 
you  went,  Mr.  Hope  established  himself  at 
the  Royal  Hotel,  and  there  he  lives  like  a 
prince.  Ev8)7body  asks  him,  and  for  the 
last  month  or  six  weeks  he  has  been  the 
young  man  of  Beachclifil    Old  Lady  Ash- 


bury  is  charmed  with  him — asking  him-to  all 
her  parties  as  an  attraction  for  other  young 
people.  There  never  was  such  a  trusting 
community." 

"  But  why  not  %  Why  shouldn't  they  t 
Hope  is  as  nice  a  fellow  as  ever  lived." 

' '  Oh  yes ;  that's  not  the  question.  People 
are  not  made  a  fuss  with  in  society,  simply 
because  they  are  nice.  They  must  have 
something,  you  know,  to  give  them  a  claim. 
Either  family,  or  money,  or  something. 
And  you  seem  to  imply  that  Mr.  Hope 
is  nobody,  and  has  nothing.' 

Mr.  West,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
hat)  appeared  to  be  thinking  over  the- 
attributes  of  his  friend ;  were  there  any 
that  would  pass  current  with  the  disap- 
pointed Mrs.  Hamilton  1 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,"  he  began  rather 
slowly.  "  Hope  is  not  rich,  certainly.  He 
ought  to  be,  for  he  has  a  good  idea  of 
spending  money." 

"  A  common  talent  with  poor  men,"  said 
Julius  Hamilton  from  the  rug. 

Mr.  West  laughed,  "^d  I  suppose 
his  family  is  nothing  particular,"  he  went 
on.  "  One  doesn't  think  so  much  of  all 
that  at  college — at  least  we  didn't." 

"  The  sentimental  period  —  you  are 
hardly  out  of  it  yet,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton 
pleasantly.     "  Where  do  his  people  live  %  " 

"Somewhere  in  Kingston,  not  far  from 
Bichmond  Park,  you  know." 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  know  them  ? " 

"  I  went  down  with  him  one  day,  two  or 
three  years  ago.  Well — nice  quiet  people." 

"A  large  family  1" 

"Oh  no;  mother  and  sister.  Every- 
thing very  neat,  you  know — they  gave  us 
tea." 

He  looked  from  Mrs.  Hamilton  to 
Julius.  Both  were  smiling — she  in  a 
forced  uncomfortable  manner,  he  with 
broad  frank  amusement,  mixed  with  ill- 
nature  ;  but  Julius  Hamilton  never  smiled 
without  a  sneer.  The  young  curate's  gentle 
spirit  was  seized  with  rage  and  hatred.  He 
hated  these  people  for  their  impertinence, 
their  scorn  of  dear  old  Willie  Hope  ;  but 
he  hated  himself  still  more  to  thmk  how 
weakly  he  had  stood  up  for  him.  He  got 
up  in  a  hurried  manner,  resolved  to  warn 
his  friend  that  Beachcliff  was  peopled  by 
snobs,  and  that  he  had  better  go  and  spend 
the  rest  of  his  sick-leave  somewhere  else. 
It  would  not  be  agreeable  to  wait  till  all 
these  houses  shut  their  doors  on  him« 

"  What  is  it  that  puts  the  Hamiltons  in 
such  a  special  rage  1 "  he  wondered  as  he 
went  out  of  the  house,  glad  to  breathe  the 
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salt  air  and  look  out  across  the  gleaming 
sea  in  the  twilight.  "  They  sorely  did  not 
think  of  him  for  Miss  Haiidlton.  She  was 
very  silent  jost  now,  but  then  she  had  not 
a  chance  to  speak.  Why,  she  must  be 
years  older  than  Hope — not  at  all  his  kind 
of  girl,  besides.  Here  he  is!  WeU,  old 
fellow,  how  are  you ) " 

The  two  old  friends  met  very  cordially, 
though  after  the  first  moment  there  was 
something  hurried  and  confused  in  Willie 
Hope's  manner,  and  he  looked  vaguely  over 
his  friend's  shoulder,  aa  if  his  interest  lay 
somewhere  beyond.  The  mistake  made  by 
Beachcliff  society  had  been  very  natunJL 
Hope  was  a  very  attractive  young  man, 
with  pleasant  expressive  eyes  and  a 
charming  smile.  He  walked  and  held 
himself  remarkably  well,  too,  and  with 
an  air  of  agreeable  confidence  which, 
from  Mrs.  Hamilton's  point  of  view,  was 
certainly  unpardonable.  A  passing  ob- 
server would  have  said  that  young  Hope 
was  well-bom,  well-bred,  rich,  and  happy. 
He  was  set  up  with  that  polished  rough- 
ness which  second-rate  people  never  under- 
stand. The  only  fault  which  a  critical 
person  could  have  found  was  not  in  his 
appearance,  but  in  what  signified  less,  a 
look  in  his  eyes,  light  and  wavering, 
never  to  be  seen  in  the  eyes  of  a  sensible 
strong-natured  man.  Mr.  West  wanted  his 
friend  to  turn  back  with  him  along  the 
Parade,  to  come  home  with  him  and  stay  to 
dinner.  He  was  eagerly  anxious  to  save 
Hope  from  the  cold  shoulder  that  awaited 
him,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Hamilton  shouldspread 
her  discoveries.  But  he  could  not  explain 
himself  out  here — it  would  be  a  dreadful 
thing  to  explain  at  any  time — and  Hope 
was  evidently  in  a  state  of  impatience.  He 
would  not  promise  anything,  or  accept  any 
invitations.  He  could  not  remember 
whether  he  was  engaged. 

"Come,  are  you  so  gay  as  that)"  re- 
monstrated Mr.  West.  **  Where  are  you 
off  to  now,  for  instance  1" 

"The  Hamiltons.  It's  getting  late; 
good-bye  1 "  said  Hope,  already  beginning 
to  walk  away. 

"Why  do  you  go  there)  Don't  go 
there  1"  exclaimed  the  curate,  seizing  his 
arm. 

"Why  not,  prayl"  said  Hope,  and 
looking  at  him  in  great -surprise,  for  he 
had  spoken  very  earnestly. 

This  was  a  difficulty.  After  a  moment's 
ihought,  young  West  saw  that  he  must 
draw  back  for  the  present 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    Don't  you  like 


them )  Thuy  are  the  most  charming  people 
here,"  said  Hope  in  a  hasty,  fiery  manner. 
"  They  have  been  awfully  good  to  me." 

"Julius  Hamilton   is  the   most  odious 

brute "  began  West,  seeing  that  he 

must  give  some  explanation. 

"Well,  I  can  understand  your  not 
liking  him — ^he's  satirical  I  like  satirical 
people.  One  only  wants  a  conviction 
that  they  are  laughing  at  somebody  else, 
and  then  one  can  enjoy  their  vinegar. 
Good-bye.    I'll  look  in  to-morrow." 

Off  he  walked,  and  his  friend  made  no 
further  effort  to  detain  him.  "He  will  hardly 
find  his  Hamiltons  agreeable  this  evening," 
he  thought  grimly,  as  he  went  on  his  way. 

There  was  some  excuse  for  Mr.  Hope's 
excitement  and  elation.  No  later  than 
the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  of  his 
stay  at  Beachcliff,  the  world  had  begun 
to  smile  and  look  knowing,  having 
noticed  that  where  Dora  Hanulton  was, 
there  young  Hope  was  pretty  sure  to 
appear ;  and  from  that  time  this  flirtation 
had  gone  on  in  a  most  decided  manner. 
People  were  a  little  surprised,  and  thought 
Mr.  Hope  might  have  done  better.  Miss 
Hamilton  was  certainly  older  than  he  was, 
had  had  several  disappointments,  and  was 
no  catch  at  all  in  the  way  of  fortune. 
People  said,  too,  that  Julius  Hamilton  was  a 
speculating,  dangerous  fellow,  besides  being 
horribly  disagreeable.  But  Mr.  Hope  and  Miss 
Hamilton  did  not  trouble  themselves  about 
these  neighbourly  opinions.  They  both 
looked  very  happy,  and  the  watchful 
mother  and  brother  did  not  interfere. 
They  were  waiting  for  Mr.  West's  return, 
when  they  expected  to  find  out  everything 
about  Mr^  Hope's  fortune  and  prospects. 
So  the  blow  fell  heavily  when  his  friend 
confessed  that  these  were  less  than  nothing. 

Dora  Hamilton  remained  sitting  by  the 
fire  with  a  sore  heert  when  Mr.  West  was 
gone,  and  her  mother  and  Julius  had  left 
the  room.  She  now  understood  why 
Willie  Hope  had  never  yet  said  quite  as 
much  as  she  expected  of  him ;  of  course, 
poor  fellow,  he  was  shy  of  asking  a  girl  to 
marry  him — a  girl  brought  up  as  she  had 
been — when  he  had  nothing  to  offer  her 
but  a  bank-clerk's  salary !  What  was  that  ? 
something  too  impossibly  ridiculous,  she 
believed.  She  saw  that  she  must  give  him 
up,  and  she  felt  both  sore  and  savage; 
angry  with  him  and  sorry  for  herself,  for 
besides  being  more  than  a  little  in  love 
with  him,  she  was  tired  of  living  at  home 
and  being  teased  by  Julius. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Hope 
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found  her  when  he  came  in  that  afternoon, 
happy  in  the  prospect  of  a  fire-hght  talk, 
and  delighted  beyond  measure  at  finding 
her  alone.  Knowing  nothing  of  what  had 
passed,  he  could  not  at  all  understand  the 
change  in  her  manner.  She  was  cold  and 
distant,  spoke  to  him  in  quite  a  strange 
voice,  and  would  hardly  look  at  him. 
After  a  few  minutes  he  began  to  realise 
that  something  serious  was  the  matter, 
that  a  crisis  had  arrived  unexpectedly. 
That  morning  on  the  Parade  she  had  been 
all  smiles,  encouraging  him  so  far  that  it 
only  seemed  necessary  for  him  to  decide 
how  and  when  he  should  speak  to  her 
seriously,  and  ask  her  whether  she  could 
really  care  for  a  poor  fellow  like  him. 
With  a  radiant  smile  he  told  himself  that 
her  answer  was  a  certainty,  and  yet  deep 
in  his  heart  there  was  a  lurking  fear.  He 
knew  that  he  was  something  of  an  impostor 
among  all  these  people;  that  his  present 
way  of  living  did  not  come  quite  so 
naturally  as  they  imagined — but  in  Dora 
Hamilton's  presence  who  could  degrade 
himself  by  thinking  of  such  disagreeable 
sordid  truths  as  these  1  Certainly  not  a 
boyish  enthusiast  like  Mr.  William  Hope. 
But  if  he  was  easily  elated,  he  was  easily 
cast  down  too,  and  her  manner  this  evening 

fave  him  a  good  excuse  for  being  miserable, 
'irst  he  dropped  into  silence,  looking  at 
her  with  piteous  eyes — for  he  could  not 
talk  about  nothing,  and  pretend  not  to 
care;  then  as  she  leaned  back,  turning  her 
face  away  from  him,  and  keeping  silence, 
too,  he  ventured  to  lay  his  hand  on  hers 
for  a  moment.  She  drew  hers  away 
instantly,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Are  you  angry  J  What  have  I  done  ? " 
murmur^  the  y'JW  man. 

"  You  must  not ;  I  don't  like  it.  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  saying  that," 
replied  Miss  Hamilton  rather  incoherently. 

"  You  must  know  that  you  are  making 
me  most  awfully  miserable,"  said  Hope. 
"  What  is  it  1  Has  something  vexed  you  1 
You  know  I  would  jump  into  the  sea 
sooner  than  vex  you-" 

For  a  minute  she  gave  him  no  answer. 
She  was  very  fond  of  him  in  her  way,  and 
it  was  not  so  easy,  now  that  he  was  here, 
to  hold  to  her  stem  resolution  of  giving 
him  up  at  once.  Something  in  his  voice 
just  then  added  to  her  conviction  of  his 
love  for  her,  and  made  it  seem  almost 
possible  to  give  up  her  rich  home  and  live 
with  him  on  nothing. 

Poor  Dora  1  she  was  in  a  great  difficulty, 
and  perhaps  sh6  was  not  ^together  sorry 


to  hear  a  door  shutting  in  the  distance, 
which  meant  that  JiSius  was  coming 
upstairs. 

"  I  have  been  vexed,  but  I  can't  tell  you 
how,"  she  said,  turning  to  him  now  with 
a  shadow  of  her  old  smile.  ''Another  time, 
perhaps.  There's  Julius  coming.  Don't 
look  tragical  or  say  anything  before  him, 
and  don't  stay  long,  please — to  oblige 
me." 

"  But  when  shall  I  see^ou  again?  I  have 
something  most  particular  to  say  to  you." 

"I  don't  know — ^well,  I  may  go 
towards  the  pier  with  Boney  to-morrow 
morning." 

Then  Julius  came  in,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  of  commonplace  talk,  Hope  got 
up  and  went  away. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Hamilton 
attacked  his  sister. 

"You  mean  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself, 
I  suppose,  by  marrying  a  pauper.  I  wish 
you  joy.  You  had  better  be  married  in 
London,  not  hero;  it  will  be  more 
convenient  for  his  relations,  and  besides, 
one's  friends  here  might  not  appreciate 
them;"  with  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
same  sort,  all  said  in  a  low  quiet  voice^ 
and  with  Julius's  peculiar  smile. 

Dora  sat  and  stared  into  the  fire ;  she 
hardly  seemed  to  be  listening.  At  last  she 
started  up  impatiently. 

"  What  a  bore  you  are,  Julius  !  I  wish 
you  would  not  try  to  domineer  over  me.  I 
don't  care  what  you  say.  I  would  marry 
him,  but  of  course  it  is  impossible  without 
your  consent  and  mamma's.  I  know  that 
I  am  not  a  baby,  to  fancy  that  on»  can 
live  on  nothing.  As  for  his  friends,  I 
dare  say  they  are  much  better  people  than 
any  we  know." 

"Nice  quiet  people  West  says,"  sneered 
Julius. 

"  You  mav  laugh,  but  I  am  very  un- 
happy," said  his  sister,  standing  and 
looking  at  him  with  her  hand  on  the 
mantelpieca 

"Poor  old  girl!  are  you  really  1"  said 
Julius  in  a  different  tone.  "  Well,  of  course 
that  adds  to  the  awkwardnes&  You  like 
the  creature,  and  he  knows  it  The  fiasco 
serves  him  right,  but  still  there  may  be  a 
way  out  of  the  mess,  if  he  is  equal  to 
it'^ 

"  "\Miat  way  ?  "  said  Dora  wearily. 

"I'll  tell  you — but  mind,  it  is  my 
ultimatum.  If  he  can't  take  my  suggestion, 
you  must  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
nim.  If  he  can,  you  may  do  as  you 
please.     Sit  down  and  listen." 
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CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  a  fresh  breezy  morning,  with 
long  white  sunbeams  flashing  out  now  and 
then  over  a  grey  tossing  sea.  The  waves 
were  springing  high  up  against  the  sea- 
wall, and  the  spray  was  flying  in  showera 
Sometimes  a  sudden  spurt  of  rain  came 
darting  from  the  hurrying  clouds  overhead. 
There  were  not  many  people  out  that 
stormy  morning.  Far  out  at  the  end  of 
the  pier,  quite  careless  of  weather  and 
spray,  Mr.  Hope  and  Miss  Hamilton  were 
having  their  explanation  at  last 

They  had  the  pier  to  themselves,  and 
conid  not  be  seen  from  the  parade,  being 
quite  sheltered  by  the  pavilion,  where  the 
band  played  on  fine  days.  Only  Boney, 
a  fat,  old,  philosophic  pug,  sat  by  and 
gravely  watched  his  mistress.  She  stood 
gazing  out  across  the  troubled  sea, 
which  suited  her  feelings  very  well  that 
morning.     Sometimes  she  was  obliged  to 

g've  a  look  and  smile  to  her  lover,  who  was 
aning  against  the  parapet  with  his  back 
to  the  sea,  and  his  eyes  on  her  face,  but 
she  was  doing  her  best  to  be  very  calm 
and  sensible,  and  keep  him  so.  She  had 
allowed  him  to  tell  her  all  he  felt  and  all 
he  wished.  That  was  not  to  be  avoided. 
Then,  without  giving  him  any  definite 
answer,  she  hinted  something  about  pru- 
dence, and  the  difficulty  of  living  at  all  in 
these  days.  Not  intending  to  mention 
Mr.  West's  name,  she  wanted  him  to  put 
her  in  the  right  by  confessing  all  his 
circumstances. 

"Julius  said  to  me" — she  hesitated — 
"  that— that  we  did  not  know  much  about 
yoo.  And,  you  know,  I  am  quite  depen- 
dent on  him  and  mamma.  I  have  nothing, 
except  what  they  choose  to  allow  me.  So 
don't  you  think  you  had  better  give  up  the 
idea  ?  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  be 
equally  £rank.  Hope  confessed  that  her 
brother  was  quite  right:  she  would  be 
doing  an  imprudent  thing  if  she  married 
him.  He  made  a  long  speech  and  told  her 
everything.  To  her  it  sounded  a  rather 
hopeless  story,  though  the  points  of  beauty 
in  it,  which  she  was  quite  capable  of  feel- 
ing, gave  her  little  thrills  of  pain.  He  was 
a  favourite  child,  with  a  self-denying 
generous  mother,  who  had  only  cared  that 
this  lonff  holiday  of  his  should  be  spent  as 
pleasanUy  as  possible. 

**  I  believe  she  would  starve  herself  for 
me,"  said  Hope  in  his  eager  manner.  "  I 
know  people  have  been  taking  me  for  a 
swell,  and  I've  sometimes  felt  ashamed,  I 


can  assure  you,  especially  when  I  thought 
of  telling  you  all  about  it.  There,  now  you 
see  I'm  desperate,  or  I  should  not  have 
run  the  risk  of  making  you  despise  me. 
But  you  must  have  known  it  all  some  day." 

"  1  don't  despise  you.  I  am  glad  you  have 
such  a  nice  mother,"  said  Dora  graciously. 

"Thankyou.  That'saweightoffmymind." 

After  a  minute  or  two  she  went  on  to 
make  her  confession,  and  now  she  withdrew 
her  attention  from  the  sea,  and  gave  it  all 
to  him.  She  would  not  let  him  interrupt 
her  by  any  exclamations  or  pleadings.  She 
felt  very  serious  and  sad,  for  the  young 
man  attracted  her  strongly,  and  now  that 
she  had  heard  his  story  from  himself,  she 
did  not  see  how  Julius's  plan  was  ever  to 
be  carried  out  She  began  by  telling  him 
that  she  had  been  brought  up  extravagantly, 
that  she  could  not  do  without  a  maid,  and 
a  great  many  other  things  that  he  had  no 
idea  of,  being  strangely  innocent  in  the 
ways  of  rich  women. 

"  Julius  knows  all  that,"  she  said,  <'  and 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  he  was  talking  to  me 
very  seriously  last  night  I  could  not  help 
minding  what  he  said,  because  I  knew  it 
was  all  so  true.  He  knows  that  it  would 
be  madness  for  me  to  marry  a  poor  man. 
And  you  see — one's  relations  are  made  for 
that,  I  suppose — if  one  wishes  to  be  mad, 
they  won't  let  one." 

"  You  wish  it  ? " 

"Don't — I  didn't  say  so.  I  must  tell 
you  at  once  that  I  neither  can  nor  will  go 
against  mamma  and  Julius." 

"  Then  I  may  as  well  drown  myself  at 
once,"  said  Hope,  looking  over  the  parapet. 

"Don't  be  so  impatient  Julius  is  not 
so  unreasonable  as  you  think.  And  yet," 
she  said  with  a  quick  sigh,  "  I  am  afraid  he 
is  very  unreasonabla" 

"Of  course  he  is  right  to  make  a  fuss 
about  you.  What  did  he  say  f  He  isn't 
quite  opposed,  then " 

"  You  understand  that  he  attacked  me 
about  it,"  said  Dora,  colouring.  "He 
thought  he  saw — he  is  quicker  than  most 
people." 

"  It  didn't  take  much  quickness,  I  fancy. 
Tell  me  what  he  said." 

Miss  Hamilton  did  not  find  this  so  easy. 
She  made  one  or  two  attempts  at  begin- 
ning, and  broke  down  in  the  middle  of 
sentences.  At  last  she  sat  down,  clasping 
her  hands  and  bending  forward,  in  great 
trouble  and  confusion.  She  felt  so  sure 
that  Julius's  requirements  would  be  the 
death-blow  to  this  poor  fellow's  hopes,  as 
well  as  to  her  own.    Besides,  the  whole 
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lliiDK  seemed  vilely  mercenary.  How 
could  she  have  undertaken  to  make  such  a 
bargain  with  her  lover  1  She  had  certainly 
exaggerated  her  own  strength  of  mind. 

**  Oh,  Willie ! "  she  said,  as  he  stood 
close  by,  looking  down  at  her  with  tender 
anxiety,  **  I  wish  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  money." 

'*  So  ao  I,  darling.  So  does  everybody 
who  has  got  none.  You  might  trust  me  to 
provide  for  you,  if  one  comd  go  out  and 
shoot  one's  dinner.  Never  mind  J  ulius  now ; 
let  me  talk  to  him." 

"  No,  that  won't  do,"  she  said,  recover- 
ing herself.  "  I  must  not  be  so  sUly.  This 
is  what  Julius  says.  He  wants  you  to 
become  a  partner  in  his  insurance  office. 
You  know  all  about  it,  don't  you  1 " 

"  That  marine  affair :  '  Sink  or  Swim  !' 
Oh,  does  he  1" 

There  was  something  odd  and  doubtful 
in  Hope's  voice,  but  not  the  despairing 
tone  that  Miss  Hamilton  had  expected. 

"How  can  that  be  ] "  he  went  on.  " He 
will  expect  capital,  of  course.  How  much  1 " 
he  went  on  quietly. 

"He  said  ten  thousand  pounds  would 
satisfy  him,  and  that  it  would  soon  be 
doubled,  and  that  after  a  year,  if  all  was 
well,  he  would  let  me  please  myself,  and 
in  that  case  he  and  mamma  would  give 
me  five  hundred  a  year.  He  wants  you, 
of  course,  to  leave  what  you  are  doing  now, 
and  his  idea  is — ^which  you  won't  like,  I'm 
afraid — that  you  should  go  out  to  Suez  and 
manage  the  branch  which  has  just  been 
started  there.  The  man  who  was  going 
there  died  not  long  aso,  and  Julius  wants 
somebody  who  would  be  really  interested 
in  success,  don't  you  see  1 " 

"  I  see  very  well,"  replied  Hope. 
It  was  his  turn  now  to  gaze  out  at  the 
horizon,  and  for  the  moment  he  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  her  presence.  Her  brother's 
proposal,  which  she  had  put  into  words 
with  pain  and  difficulty,  had  had  the 
oddest  effect  upon  him;  it  had  quieted 
him  all  at  once.  A  grave,  thoughtful,  cal- 
culating look  had  come  into  his  eyes ;  he 
evidenuy  did  not  think  the  thing  pre- 
posterous, as  she  did,  though  he  nught 
find  it  disagreeable.  Dora  Hamilton  sat 
and  watched  him  with  a  kind  of  fascinated 
anxiety,  which  after  a  few  minutes  became 
unbearable. 


"Well,"  she  said  rather  bitterly,  "it 
is  impossible,  of  course.  Can't  you  say  sol 
Do  you  expect  to  fish  all  that  money  out 
of  the  sea  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her,  still  in  an  absent  way, 
drew  a  long  breath  and  answered  slowly : 
"  I  don't  think  it  is  impossible." 
"  You  certainly  are  very  odd,"  she  said 
with  a  laugh. 

"Am  II  Howl  I  haven't  the  money 
in  my  pocket  I  can't  rush  straight  to 
your  brother,  and  pour  it  out  before  him." 
"  Now  you  are  not  speaking  at  all  nicely," 
said  she,  getting  up  with  an  offended  air. 
"  If  you  really  see  your  way  to  this,  and  if 
jou  are  in  earnest  altogether,  I  should 
fancy  you  would  be — rather  pleased.  Pray 
don't  think  that  Julius  cares — he  only 
made  the  suggestion  for  my  sake." 

"And  I,  for  your  sake,  would  give  a 
great  deal  more  than  my  life  is  worth," 
said  Hope  sadly ;  these  remarks  had  quite 
brought  him  to  himself.  "  Great  joy  sobers 
oiie,  don't  you  know.  I  suppose  that's  it.  I 
was  thinking  how  to  put  the  thing  in  train 
at  onca  Forgive  me  for  being  so  stupid." 
"  Yes,  men  are  very  dull ;  mej  can  only 
think  of  one  thing  at  a  time,"  said  Dora, 
but  she  smiled  and  forgave  him. 

Willie  Hope  ought  to  have  been  the 
happiest  man  on  ec^h,  and  so  he  was,  for 
he  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  position 
of  an  accepted  lover,  and  the  rest  of  that 
morning  on  the  pier  was  not  spent  in  talk- 
ing about  money  matters.  Miss  Hamilton 
was  charmed  at  the  turn  affairs  were  taking, 
and  her  influence  over  him  was  quite 
enough  to  make  him  forget  any  little  mis* 
givings,  any  doubts  of  the  future.  Those 
he  kept  to  himself,  only  complaining  to 
her  of  this  dreadful  year  at  Suez ;  but  she 
knew  that  Julius  would  have  his  plan 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  did  her  best 
to  reconcile  him  to  it  After  all,  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  see  the  world — and  what 
was  a  year  1  Certainly  a  very  short  time 
in  which  to  get  everything  one  wanted. 
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BT  AITTHONY  TBOLLOFS. 

CHAFTER    XIX.     HR.    GREY    GOES    TO 

TRETTON. 

Mr.  Grey  went  down  to  Tretton  with 
a  great  bag  of  papera  In  fact,  though  he 
told  his  daughter  that  he  had  to  examine 
them  all  before  he  started,  and  had  taken 
them  to  Fuliiam  for  that  purpose,  he  had 

Inot  looked  at  them.  And,  as^  another 
fact,  the  bag  was  not  opened  till  he  got 
home  a£;ain.  They  had  been  read — at  any 
rate,  what  was  necessary.  He  knew  his 
subject.     The  old  sauire  knew  it   well 

I  Mr.  Grey  was  going  aown  to  Tretton  not 
to  convey  facts  or  to  explain  the  law,  but 
in  order  that  he  might  take  the  side  either 
of  the  father  or  of  the  son.  Mr.  Scar- 
borough had  sent  for  the  lawyer  to  support 
his  yiew  ef  the  case ;  and  the  son  had  con- 
sented to  meet  him  in  order  tha  he  might 
the  more  easily  get  the  better  of  nis 
^  father. 

iSr,  Grey  had  of  late  learned  one  thing 
which  had  before  been  dark  to  him — 
had  seen  one  phase  of  this  complicated 

Ifurago  of  dishonesty  which  had  not  before 
been  visible  to  him.  Augustus  suspected 
Us  father  of  some  further  treachery.  That 
he  should  be  angry  at  having  been  debarred 
from  his  birthright  so  long-— debarred  from 
^  the  knowledge  of  his  birtnright — was,  Mr. 
Grey  thought,  natural  A  great  wrong  had 
been  done  him  by  his  own  father,  or  had 
been,  at  least,  intended ;  and  that  such  a 
man  should  resent  it  was  to  have  been 
expected.    But  of  late  Mr.  Grey  had  dis- 

«  covered  that  it  was  not' in  that  way  that  the 
son's  mind  worked.  It  was  not  anger  but 
suspicion  that  he  showed ;  and  he  used  his 
i  father's  former  treatment  of  him  as  a 
justification  for  the  condemnation  implied 
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in  his  thoughts.  There  is  no  knowing, 
what  an  old  man  may  do  who  has  already 
acted  as  he  had  done.  It  was  thus  that 
he  expressed  himself  both  by  his  words  and 
deeds,  and  did  so  openly  in  his  father's 
presence.  Mr.  Grey  had  not  seen  them 
together,  but  knew  from  the  letters  of  both 
of  them  that  such  was  the  case.  Old  Mr. 
Scarborough  scorned  his  son's  suspicions, 
and  disregarded  altogether  any  woras  that 
might  be  said  aa  to  nis  own  past  conduct. 
He  was  willing,  or  half  willing,  that 
Mountjoy's  debts  should  be,  not  paid,  but 
settled.  But  he  was  willing  to  do  nothing 
towards  such  a  step  except  in  his  own  way. 
While  the  breath  was  in  his  body  the 
property  was  his,  and  he  chose  to  be 
treated  as  its  only  master.  If  Augustus 
desired  to  do  anything  by  "post  obits," 
let  him  ruin  himself  after  his  own  fashion. 
"  It  is  not  very  likely  tiiat  Augustus  can 
raise  money  by  post  obits  circumstanced  as 
the  property  is,"  he  had  written  to  Mr. 
Grey  with  j&  conveyed  sneer  and  chuckle 
as  to  the  success  of  his  own  villainy.  It 
was  as  though  he  had  declared  that  the 
money-lenders  had  been  too  well  instructed 
as  to  what  tricks  Mr.  Scarborough  could 
play  with  his  property  to  risk  a  second 
venture. 

Augustus  had  in  truth  been  awaiting 
his  father^s  death  with  great  impatience.  It 
was  unreasonable  that  a  man  should  live 
who  had  acted  in  such  a  way  and  who 
had  been  so  cut  about  by  the  doctors. 
His  father's  demise  had  in  truth  been 
promised  to  him,  and  to  all  the  world.  It 
was  an  understood  thing,  in  all  circles 
which  knew  anythiug,  that  old  Mr.  Scar 
boroueh  could  not  uve  another  month. 
It  had  been  understood  some  time,  and  was 
understood  at  the  present  moment;  and 
yet  Mr.  Scarborough  went  on  living — nc 
doubt  as  an  invalid  in  the  last  ste^e  o 
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})robable  dissolution,  but  still  with  the 
full  commaud  of  his  intellect  and  mental 
powers  for  mischief.  Augustus,  suspecting 
him  as  he  did,  had  b^un  to  fear  that  he 
might  live  too  long.  His  brother  had  dis- 
appeared, and  he  was  the  heir.  If  his 
father  would  die — such  had  been  his  first 
thought — ^he  could  settle  with  the  creditors 
immediately,  before  any  tidings  should  be 
heard  of  his  brother.  But  tidings  had 
come.  His  brother  had  been  seen  by 
]Mr.  Hart  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  though  Mr. 
Hart  had  not  yet  sent  home  the  news  to 
the  other  creditors,  the  news  had  been  sent 
at  once  to  Augustus  Scarborough  by  his 
.own  paid  attendant  upon  his  brother.  Of 
Mr.  Hart's  "  little  game  "  he  did  not  yet 
know  the  particulars.  But  he  was  confident 
that  there  was  some  game. 

Augustus  by  no  means  gave  his  mother 
credit  for  the  disgraceful  conduct  imputed 
to  her  in  the  story  as  now  told  by  her 
surviving  husband.  It  was  not  that  he 
believed  in  the  honesty  of  his  mother, 
whom  he  had  never  known,  and  for  whose 
memory  he  cared  little;  but  that  he 
believed  so  fully  in  the  dishonesty  of  his 
father.  His  father,  when  he  had  thoroughly 
understood  that  Mountjoy  had  enveloped 
the  property  in  debt,  so  that  nothing  but 
a  skeleton  would  remain  when  the  bonds 
were  paid,  had  set  to  work,  and  by  the 
ingenuity  of  his  brain  had  resolved  to 
redeem,  as  far  as  the  Scarboroughs  were 
concerned,  their  estate  from  its  unfortunate 
position.  It  was  so  that  Augustus  believed. 
This  was  the  theory  existing  in  his  mind. 
That  his  father  should  have  been  so  clever, 
and  Mr.  Grey  so  blind,  and  even  Mr.  Hart 
and  Mr.  Tyrrwhitso  easily  hoodwinked,  was 
remarkable.  But  so  it  was — or  might 
probably  be  so.  He  felt  no  assurance,  but 
there  was  ever  present  to  him  the  feeling 
of  great  danger.  But  the  state  of  things 
a)  arranged  by  his  father  might  be 
established  by  himself.  If  he  could  get 
these  creditors  to  give  up  their  bonds 
while  his  father's  falsehood  was  still 
believed,  it  would  be  a  great  thing.  He 
had  learned  by  degrees  how  small  a 
proportion  of  the  money  claimed  had  in 
fact  been  advanced  to  Mountjoy,  and  had 
resolved  to  confine  himself  to  paying  that 
That  might  now  probably  be  accepted  with 
§ratitud&  The  increasing  value  of  the 
3state  might  bear  that  without  being 
[crushed.  But  it  should  be  done  at  once, 
while  Mountjoy  was  still  absent  and  before 
Mr.  Tyrrwhit  at  any  rate  knew  that 
Mountjoy  had  not  been  killed.     Then  had  | 


happened  that  accidental  meeting  with 
Mr.  Hart  at  Monte  Carlo.  That  idiot  of  a 
keeper  of  his  had  been  unable  to  keep 
Mountjoy  from  the  gambling-housa  But 
Mr.  Hart  had  as  yet  told  nothing.  Mr. 
Hart  was  playing  some  game  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  would  assuredly  be  foiled. 
The  strong  hold  which  Augustus  had  was 
in  the  great  infirmity  of  his  father  and  in 
the  blindness  of  Mr.  Grey;  but  it  would 
be  well  that  the  thing  should  be  settled. 
It  ought  to  have  been  settled  already  by  his 
f  athePs  death.  Augustus  did  feel  strongly 
that  the  squire  ought  to  complete  his  work 
by  dyiAg;  Were  the  story,  as  now  told  by 
him,  true,  he  ought  certainly  to  die,  so  as  to 
make  speedy  atonement  for  his  wickednesa 
Were  it  false,  then  he  ought  to  go  quickly, 
so  that  the  lie  might  be  effectual  Every 
day  that  he  continued  to  live  would  go  fiar 
to  endanger  the  discovery.  Augustus  felt 
that  he  must  at  once  have  the  property  in 
his  own  hands  so  as  to  buy  the  creditors 
and  obtain  secnrity.  * 

Mr.  Grey,  who  was  not  so  blind  as 
Augustus  thought  him,  saw  a  great  deal  of 
thia  Augustus  suspected  him  as  well  as 
the  squire.  His  mind  went  backwards  and 
forwards  on  these  suspicions.  It  was  more 
probable  that  the  squire  should  have  con- 
trived all  this  with  the  attorney's  assistanoe 
than  without  it  The  two,  willing  it 
together,  might  be  veiy  powerful  But 
then  Mr.  Grey  would  biardly  dare  to 
do  it  His  father  knew  that  he  was 
dying;  but  Mr.  Grey  had  no  such  easy 
mode  of  immediate  escape  if  detected. 
And  his  father  was  endowed  with  a 
courage  as  peculiar  as  it  was  great 
He  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Grey  was  so 
brave  a  man  as  his  father.  And  then  he 
could  trace  the  payment  of  no  large  sum 
to  Mr.  Grey — such  as  would  have  been 
necessary  as  a  bribe  in  such  a  case. 
Augustus  suspected  Mr.  Grey,  on  and  off. 
But  Mr.  Grey  was  sure  that  Augustus 
suspected  his  own  father.  Now  of  one 
thing  Mr.  Grey  was  certain — ^Augustus  was 
in  truth  the  rightful  heir.  The  squire  had 
at  first  contrived  to  blind  him—Jiim,  Mr. 
Grey — partly  by  his  own  acuteness,  partly 
through  the  carelessness  of  himself  and 
those  in  his  office,  partly  by  the  subornation 
of  witnesses  who  seemed  to  have  been 
actually  prepared  for  such  an  event  But 
there  could  be  no  subsequent  blinding. 
Mr.  Grey  had  a  well-earned  reputation  for 
professional  acuteness  and  honesty.  He 
knew  there  was  no  need  for  such  suspicions 
as  those  now  entertained  by  the  young 
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man ;  bat  he  knew  alao  that  thev  existed, 
and  he  hated  the  yonng  man  tor  enter- 
taining them. 

When  he  arrived  at  Tretton  Park  he 
first  of  all  saw  Mr.  Septimus  Jones,  with 
whom  he  was  not  acquainted.  ''Mr. 
Scarborough  will  be  here  directly.  He  is 
out  somewhere  about  the  stables"  said 
Mr.  Jones  in  that  tone  of  voice  with  which 
a  guest  at  the  house — a  guest  for  pleasure — 
may  address  sometimes  a  guest  who  is  a 
guest  on  business.  '  In  such  a  case  the 
guest  on  pleasure  cannot  be  a  gentleman, 
and  must  suppose  that  the  guest  on  busi- 
ness is  not  one  either. 

Mr.  Grey,  thinking  that  the  Mr.  Scar- 
borough q>oken  of  could  not  be  the  squire, 
put  Mx,  Jones  right  "  It  is  the  elder  Mr. 
Scarborough  whom  I  wish  to  see.  There 
is  quite  time  enough.  No  doubt  Miss 
Scarborough  will  be  down  presently." 

"  You  are  Mr.  Grey,  I  believe  1  *' 

"That  is  my  name.'' 

"  My  frieni^  Augustus  Scarborough,  is 
particularly  anxious  to  see  you  before  you 
go  to  his  father.  The  old  man  is  in  very 
failing  health  you  know." 

''  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Mr.  Scarborough's  health,"  said  Mr.  Grey, 
"  and  will  leave  it  to  himself  to  say  when  I 
shall  see  him.  Perhaps  to-morrow  will  be 
best"  Then  he  rang  the  bell;  but  the 
servant  entered  the  room  at  the  same 
moment  and  summoned  him  up  to  the 
squire's  chamber.  Mr.  Scarborough  also 
wished  to  see  Mr.  Grey  before  his  son,  and 
had  been  on  the  alert  to  watch  for  his 
coming. 

On  the  landing  he  met  Miss  ScarborougL 
'^  He  does  seem  to  keep  up  his  strength," 
said  the  lady.  ''  Mr.  Merton  is  living  in 
the  house  now,  and  watches  him  very 
closely."  Mr.  Merton  was  a  resident  youns 
doctor,  whom  Sir  William  Brodrick  had 
sent  down  to  see  that  all  medical  appliances 
were  at  hand  as  the  sick  man  might  require 
them.  Then  Mr.  Grey  was  shown  in  and 
found  the  squire  recumbent  on  a  sofa  with 
a  store  of  books  within  his  reach,  and 
reading  apparatuses  of  all  descriptions,  and 
every  appliance  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
skilful  can  prepare  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  wealthy. 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Grey," 
said  the  squire,  speaking  in  a  cheery  voice. 
"  I  wanted  you  to  come  very  much,  but  I 
hardly  thought  that  you  would  take  the 
tronbla     Augustus  is  here,  you  know." 

"  So  I  have  heard^from  that  gentleman 
downstaira" 


''Mr.  Jones t  I  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Jones.  What  sort 
of  a  gentleman  is  Mr.  Jones  to  look  at  1" 

"  Very  much  like  other  gentlemen." 

"I  dare  say.  He  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  stay  a  good  deal  at  my  house 
lately.  Augustus  never  comes  without 
him.  He  is  '  Fidus  Achates,'  I  take  ity  to 
Augustus.  Augustus  has  never  asked 
whether  he  can  be  received.  .  Of  course  it 
does  not  matter.  When  a  man  is  the 
eldest  son,  and,  so  to  say,  the  only  one,  he 
is  apt  to  take  liberties  with  his  father's 
house.  I  am  so  sorry  that  in  my  position 
I  cannot  do  the  honours,  and  receive  him 
properly.  He  is  a  very  estimable  and 
modest  young  man,  I  believe  1"  As  Mr. 
Grey  had  not  come  down  to  Tretton  either 
to  be  a  spy  on  Mr.  Jones,  or  to  answer 
questions  concerning  him,  he  held  his 
tongue.  "  Well,  Mr.  Grey ;  what  do  you 
think  about  it — ehl"  This  was  a  com- 
prehensive q^uestion,  but  Mr.  Grey  well 
understood  its  purport  What  did  he, 
Mr.  Grey,  think  of  the  condition  to  which 
the  affairs  of  Tretton  had  been  brought, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Scarborough  himself  and 
of  his  two  sons  1  What  did  he  think  of 
Mountjoy,  who  had  disappeared  and  was 
still  absent  1  What  did  he  think  of 
Augustus,  who  was  not  showing  his 
gratitude  in  the  best  way  for  all  that 
had  been  done  for  him  1  .  And  what  did  he 
think  of  the  squire  himself,  who  from  his 
death-bed  had  so  well  contrived  to  have 
his  own  way  in  everything — to  do  all 
manner  of  iUegal  things  wiUiout  paying 
any  of  the  penalties  to  which  illegality  is 
generally  subject  9  And  having  asked  the 
question  he  paused  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  Grey  had  had  no  personal  interview 
with  the  squire  since  the  time  at  which  it 
had  been  declared  that  Mountjoy  was  not 
the  heir.  Then  some  very  severe  words 
had  been  spoken.  Mr.  Grey  had  first 
sworn  that  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of 
what  was  said  to  him,  and  had  refused  to 
deal  with  the  mattter  at  alL  If  carried  out 
Mr.  Scarborough  must  take  it  to  some  other 
lawyer's  offices.  There  had,  since  that,  been 
a  correspondence  as  to  much  of  which  Mr. 
Scarborough  had  been  forced  to  employ 
an  amanuensis.  Gradually  Mr.  Grey  had 
assented,  in  the  first  instance  on  behalf  of 
Mountjoy,  and  then  on  behalf  of  Augustus. 
But  he  had  done  so  in  the  expectation  that 
he  should  never  again  see  the  squire  in  this 
world.  He,  too,  had  been  assured  that  the 
man  would  die,  and  had  felt  that  it  would 
be  better  that  the  management  of  things 
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should  then  be  in  honest  hands,  stich  as 
his  own,  and  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
understood  them,  than  be  confided  to 
those  who  did  not  understand  them,  and 
who  might  probably  not  be  honest  But 
the  squire  had  not  died,  and  here  he  was 
again  at  Tretton  as  the  squire's  guest 
"  I  think/'  said  Mr.  Orey,  "  that  the  less 
said  about  a  good  deal  of  it,  the  better." 

^*  That,  of  course,  is  sweeping  condem- 
nation, which,  however,  I  expect  Let  that 
be  all  as  though  it  had  been  expreaBein 
You  don't  understand  the  inner  man  which 
rules  me— how  it  has  struggled  to  free 
itself  froiti  conventionalities.  Nor  do  I 
quite  understand  how  your  inner  man  has 
sucpumbed  to  them  and  encouraged  them." 

"  I  have  encouraged  an  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  my  country.  Men  generally  find  it 
safer  to  do  so." 

"Exactly,  and  men  like  to  be  safe. 
Perhaps  a  condition  of  danger  has  had  its 
attractions  for  me.  *  It  is  very  stupid,  but 
perhaps  it  is  so.  But  let  that  ga  The 
rope  has  been  round  my  own  neck  and  not 
round  that  of  others.  Perhaps  I  have 
thought  of  late  that  if  danger  should  come 
I  coiSd  run  away  from  it  all,  by  the  help  of 
the  surgeon,  lliey  have  become  so  skilful 
now  thisit  a  man  has  no  chance  in  that 
way.  But  what  do  you  think  of  Mountjoy 
and  Augustus  1 " 

"  I  think  that  Mountjoy  has  been  very 
ill-used." 

"But  I  endeavoured  to  do  the  best  I 
could  for  him." 

"And  that  Augustus  has  been  worse 
used." 

"But  he  at  any  rate  has  been  put  right 
quite  in  time.  Had  he  been  brought  up  as 
the  eldest  son  he  might  have  done  as 
Mountjoy  did."  Then  there  came  a  little 
gleam  of  satisfaction  across  the  squire's 
face  as  he  felt  the  sufficiency  of  his  answer. 
"  But  they  are  neither  of  them  pleased." 

"You  cannot  please  mdn  by  going 
wrong,  even  in  their  own  behalf." 

"  Tm  not  so  sure  of  that  Were  you  to 
say  that  we  cannot  please  men  ever  by 
doing  right  on  their  behalf  you  would 
perhaps  be  nearer  the  mark.  Where  do 
you  think  that  Mountjoy  is  1 "  A  rumour 
had  reached  Mr.  Grey  that  Mountjoy  had 
been  seen  at  Monte  Carlo,  but  it  had  been 
only  a  rumour.  The  same  had  in  truth 
reached  Mr.  Scarborough,  but  he  chose  to 
keep  his  rumour  to  himself.  Indeed,  more 
than  a  rumour  had  reached  him. 

"  I  think  that  he  will  turn  up  safely,"  said 
the  lawyer.     "  I  think  that  if  it  were  made 


worth  his  while  he  would  turn  up  at 
once." 

"Is  it  not  better  that  he  should  be 
away  1 "  Mr.  Grey  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  Wnat's  the  good  of  his  coming  back  into 
a  nest  of  homet&  I  have  always  thought 
that  he  did  very  well  to  disappear.  Where 
is  he  to  live  if  he  came  backf  Should  he 
come  here  f " 

"  Not  with  his  gambling  debts  unpaid  at 
the  club." 

"That  might  have  been  settled.  Though 
indeed  his  gambling  was  as  a  tub  that  has 
no  bottom  to  it  There  has  been  nothing 
for  it  but  to  throw  him  over  altoRether. 
And  yet  how  very  much  the  better  be  has 
been  of  the  two.    Poor  Mountjoy  I " 

"  Poor  Mountjoy  1 " 

"  You  see,  if  I  hadn't  disinherited  him  I 
should  have  had  to  go  on  paying  for  him 
till  the  whole  estate  would  have  been 
squandered  even  during  my  lifetima" 

"  You  speak  as  though  the  law  had  given 
you  the  power  of  disinheriting  him." 

"  So  it  did." 

"  But  not  the  power  of  giving  him  the 
inheritance." 

"  I  took  that  upon  myself.  There  I  was 
stronger  than  the  law.  Now  I  simply  and 
humbly  ask  the  law  to  come  and  help  me. 
And  the  upshot  is,  that  Augustus  takes 
upon  himself  to  lecture  me  and  to  feel 
aggrieved.  He  is  not  angry  with  me 
for  what  I  did  about  Mountjoy,  but  is 
quarrelling  with  me  because  I  do  not  die. 
I  have  no  idea  of  dying  just  to  please  him. 
I  think  it  important  that  I  should  live  just 
at  present." 

"  But  will  you  let  him  have  the  money  to 
pay  these  creditors  1 " 

"  That  is  what  I  want  to  speak  about 
If  I  can  see  the  list  of  the  sums  to  be  paid, 
and  if  you  can  assure  yourself  that  by 
paying  them  I  shall  get  back  all  the  post 
obit  bonds  which  Mountjoy  has  given,  and 
that  the  money  can  be  at  once  raised  upon 
a  joint  mortgage,  to  be  executed  by  me 
and  by  Augustus,  I  will  do  it.  But  the  first 
thing  must  be  to  know  the  amount  I  will 
join  Augustus  in  nothing  without  your 
consent.  He  wants  to  assume  the  power 
himself.  In  fact,  the  one  thing  he  desires 
is  that  I  shall  go.  As  long  as  I  remain  he 
shall  do  nothing  except  by  my  co-operation. 
I  will  see  you  and  him  to-morrow,  and  now 
you  may  go  and  eat  your  dinner.  I  cannot 
tell  ^ou  how  much  obliged  I  am  to  you  for 
commg."  And  then  Mr.  Grey  left  the  room, 
went  to  his  chamber,  and  in  process  of  time 
made  his  way  into  llie  drawing-room. 
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IN  BONNIE  SCOTLAND. 
III. 

A  MIXTURE  of  sunshine  and  shower  is 
the  very  best  medium  through  which 
Edinburgh  can  be  seen ;  yet  when  the  sun- 
shine is  all  shut  out  and  the  shower  persists 
into  a  regular  drenching  downpour,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  Charing  Cross 
would  not  be  preferable.  Unde  Jock  begins 
to  talk  uneasily  of  a  certain  twenty 
minutes  past  nine  train  that  will  land 
him  in  time  for  business  next  morning, 
but  is  soundly  rated  by  his  female 
belongings  for  the  proposed  defection. 

"  We  may  rest  awhile  and  be  thankful 
we've  seen  so  much,"  cries  Mrs.  GiUies, 
who  has  certain  leanings  towards  a  com- 
fortable nap  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 
Bat  this  thankful  mood  is  not  shared  by 
the  tourists  who  are  thronging  about  us, 
lolling  impatiently  on  sofas,  or  pacing  the 
corridor  with  restless  steps. 

One  old  lady  alone  out  of  all  the  crowd 
is  supremely  content  She  has  finished 
her  little  tour  and  is  going  home,  delighted, 
charmed — ^words  cannot  express  her  satis- 
faction with  what  she  has  seen. 

''And  what  were  ye  most  impressed 
with,  mem  % "  asks  Uncle  Jock  politely. 

"  Oh,  the  Cobbler,"  replies  the  old  lady. 
"  A  mountain,  my  dear  sir,  that  is  for  all 
the  world  like  an  old  man  mending  shoes. 
I  can't  express  the  emotions  caused  by  this 
wonderful  scene." 

"  Mem,"  quoth  Uncle  Jock  rather  scorn- 
fully, "  do  you  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  see 
a  mountain  like  a  man  ?  Now,  I  would 
like  to  see  a  man  that's  like  a  mountain." 

At  this  a  wiry-looking  American  winked 
his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Jock's  stalwart 
figure.  '' Circumspice,"  he  murmured, 
with  a  kind  of  sly  allusion  to  Wren's 
monument  in  St  Paul's  that  set  us  all 
laughing,  whQe  Jock  joined  in  very  good- 
naturedly.  And  presently  Uncle  Jock  was 
deep  in  the  discussion  with  the  said 
American  and  two  Scotch  sea-captains  of 
the  mysteries  of  Eg3rptian  bondage  and  of 
the  prospects  of  the  "  Soos  Canawl." 

But  while  the  elders  of  the  party  were 
thus  dispqsed  of,  the  young  people  were 
not  so  contented.  "I  ought  to  be  at 
work,"  said  Eonald  restlessly.  <' Indeed 
you  ought,"  quoth  Jennie  severely.  "  But 
what  could  I  do  in  this  wretched 
weather  1"  urged  Ronald.  "You've  got 
a  fine  big  umbrella,"  replied  Jennie. 
**  But  you  can  t  work  in  the  rain,  Jennie," 
rejoined  Bonald.    "  I'm  thinking  you  don't 


work  over  much  in  the  fine,  either," 
retorted  Jennie  with  asperity.  Jennie 
keeps  all  her  tartness  for  Ronald,  who  is 
not  too  well  pleased  at  it  Apparently, 
however,  he  profits  by  it,  for  as  I  am  sitting 
in  the  smoking-room  presently,  discon- 
solately watching  the  people  who  are 
hurrying  by  in  the  wet,  while  a  humid 
mist  wraps  up  all  distant  objects,  while  in 
the  valley  below  engines  shriek  and  white 
clouds  of  steam  rise  up  to  mingle  with  tlie 
general  reek,  Ronald  comes  in  to  say  good- 
bye. He  is  off"  now  to  set  up  his  umbrella 
somewhere  among  the  mountains  and 
rocks,  there  to  plant  his  easel,  and  set 
sail  on  the  picture  that  is  going  to  make 
a  name  for  him  and  the  beginning  of  a 
modest  fortune,  as  well  as  falsify  the 
croaking  predictions  of  his  best  friends. 
And  away  goes  Ronald,  while  Jennie,  who 
has  had  her  own  way  in  the  matter,  and 
might  be  well  pleased,  you  would  think, 
wears  such  a  woebegone  face  that  it  is 
quite  sad  to  see  her. 

With  the  morning  came  rain,  and  still 
rain,  and  more  rain  after  that  But  by  the 
afternoon  it  cleared  up  a  little,  and  Jennie, 
who  had  also  cleared  up  considerably,  came 
and  challenged  me  for  a  walk.  First  across 
a  lofty  bridge  that  spans  the  valley  of 
railways,  with  glimpses  of  the  castle  gloom- 
ing through  the  mist  on  one  side,  and 
Arthur's  Seat,  like  a  darker  cloud  than  the 
rest,  on  the  other,  and  then  up  flights  of 
steps — oh,  such  heart-breaking  steps — the 
dark  tall  houses  frowning  down  upon  us 
like  so  many  cliff's,  only  brightened  up  by 
huge  gilt-lettered  signs,  while  as  we  make 
our  way  among  narrow  wynds  and  passages 
cut  through  the  solid  blocks  of  buildings, 
we  come  upon  strange  quaint  scenes,  sly 
grog-shops  stowed  away  in  obscure  comers; 
little  eating-houses  and  small  grocery  stores ; 
but  all  with  a  general  air  at  once  squalid 
and  depressing.  .  And  then  we  come 
out  upon  the  High  Street  and  St. 
Giles's  church,  that  stUl  retains  a  hand- 
some coronal  spire,  but  otherwise  much 
modernised,  and  just  now,  as  far  as  the 
interior  is  concerned,  almost  filled  up  with 
scaffoldings  and  workpeople — all  in  the  way 
of  restoration — pulling  down  the  work  of 
fifty  years  ago,  to  re-establish  as  far  as  may 
be  that  of  five  centuries  gone. 

Behind  St  Giles's  stands  the  Parliament 
House,  where  the  Scottish  Parliament  met 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Union — now  used  as 
law-courts.  But  I  don't  think  law-courts 
are  particularly  interesting  to  the  outer 
world.  Anyhow  they  did  not  much  interest 
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us,  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  just  then  dart- 
ing across  the  wet  flagstones,  Jennie  cried 
out, "  Hey  for  the  castle  1 "  and  so  we  started 
up  the  steep  Lawn-market,  which  was  a 
linen  market  once  upon  a  time,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  turf. 

It  is  a  stiff  pull  up  to  the  castle  esplanade 
— a  bare  and  rather  untidy  drill-ground, 
where  two  or  three  cabs  are  waiting,  and 
sundry  guides,  who  eye  us  enquiringly,  but 
do  not  offer  their  services.  The  fact  is 
they  like  to  get  hold  of  parties  of  five  or 
six,  with  head  money  accordingly,  and  don't 
care  to  lose  their  turn  for  a  solitary  shilllDg. 
But  except  for  the  dignity  of  the  thing  a 
guide  is  a  superfluous  luxury.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  follow  over  the  narrow 
drawbridge  that  crosses  the  moat,  a  deep 
cutting  in  the  sloping  talus  of  the  rock, 
and  through  the  outer  defences — all  of  the 
most  ancient  and  feeble  order — till  you 
come  out  upon  an  open  gun  platform 
known  as  the  Argyle  Battery.  And  here 
we  naturally  venture  to  look  over  the 
parapet.  I  fancy  that  Jennie  even  perched 
herself  upon  the  carriage  of  a  gun ;  and 
here  we  enjoyed  the  view  of  the  new  town 
and  the  Forth  beyond,  and  the  swelling 
hills  of  Fife,  conscious  all  the  while  of  a 
continuous  shout  of  "  Hi,  hi,  hi ! "  which 
we  concluded  to  be  some  part  of  the 
mysteries  of  military  drill.  When  we 
resumed  our  upward  course,  however,  the 
shouts  ceased.  And  so  we  pass  through  rock- 
cut  passages,  past  the  armoury,  where  a 
small  crowd  of  soldiers  in  white  fatigue 
dress  are  waiting  to  hand  in  each  two  or 
three  damaged  rifles ;  and  then  higher  up, 
past  barracks  with  more  soldiers  loung- 
ing, and  still  higher,  where  more  of  them 
are  practising  high  jumps  with  leaping- 
poles,  and  so  to  tiie  very  highest  point  of 
the  rocks,  the  highest  and  most  sacred, 
where  stands  a  little  stone-built  hut, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  church 
in  Scotland. 

But  just  below,  on  the  rocky  platform, 
is  an  old  friend  still  more  familiar,  no  other 
than  Mons  Meg,  the  great  gun  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  while  even  the  rent  in 
her  venerable  side  is  just  two  hundred 
years  old,  she  having  burst  when  firing  a 
salute  in  honour  of  the  future  James  the 
Second,  or  rather,  as  Jennie  insists,  here 
over  the  border,  anyhow,  he  shall  be, 
James  the  Seventh.  But  even  Meg  is 
forgotten  in  the  sight  of  the  magnificent 
view  from  the  battery,  the  whole  city 
spread  at  our  feet,  the  wet  roofs  sparkling 
in  the  broken  sunshine,  with  river  and  | 


mountain  and  distant  sea^  and  a  glorioos 
canopy  of  massive  clouds. 

And  while  we  are  admiring  the  splendid 
panorama  we  hear  once  more  the  myste- 
rious *'  Hi,  hi  I "  and  find  that  the  sounds 
proceed  from  a  corporal  at  our  side,  whose 
duty  it  seems  to  be  to  walk  up  and  down 
for  the  protection  of  Mons  Meg,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  has  to  guard  the  battery 
some  fifty  feet  below,  by  voice,  and  by 
the  energetic  waving  of  his  cane,  from  the 
intrusion  of  visitors.  And  as  everybody 
who  comes  to  visit  the  castle  makes  a  point 
of  stopping  there  and  gazing  over  the 
parapet,  the  corporal  is  busy  enough  all  the 
time. 

From  Mons  Meg  we  turn  again  to  the 
little  stone  hut  just  aboYe"— Uie  ancient 
palladium,  no  doubt^  of  the  city — which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  built  as  a  votive 
chax)el  by  a  fair-haired  Saxon  saint, 
Margaret,  the  Queen  of  Malcolm — ^that 
Malcolm,  son  of  Duncan,  who  appears  in 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  and  who  thus 
acquires  a  certain  interest  in  our  eyes. 
And  the  fragment  that  remains  of  the 
ancient  chapel,  a  rude  Norman  arch  and  a 
tiny  semicircular  apse,  may  well  be  of  her 
time.  It  was  this  Margaret^  by  the  way, 
who  brought  to  Scotland  as  piskrt  of  her 
dower — she  was  of  the  royal  line,  and  kins- 
woman to  Edward  the  Confessor — ^the 
sacred  relic  known  as  the  black  rood,  or 
Holyrood,  which  contained  a  fragment  of 
the  true  cross.  As  a  fitting  shrine  for 
this  her  son  David  founded,  it  is  said,  the 
Abbey  of  Holyrood,  whose  ruined  minster 
is  now  known  as  the  Chapel  Boyal  of  the 
melancholy  palace  down  below  thera 

Upon  tms  rocky  plateau,  with  the 
glorious  view  all  round  of  sea  and  land,  we 
could  linger  a  long  time.  And  the  huge 
bulk  of  ancient  Meg,  with  her  litue 
pyramids  of  granite  balls  lying  about  her, 
gives  a  central  interest  to  the  scene.  It  is 
a  constant  lev^e  she  holds,  as  groups  of 
sightseers  approach  her,  one  after  the 
other,  eye  her  curiously  and  depart  She 
is  buQt  up  very  much  after  the  fashion  of 
a  modem  Armstrong  gun,  of  welded  ribs 
of  iron  with  rings  of  the  same  metal  shrunk 
over  them,  and  the  anatomy  of  her  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  through  the  rent  in  her 
ancient  side.  There  are  enthusiastic  Scots^ 
by  the  way,  who,  in  spite  of  the  official 
record  of  the  gun  having  been  forged  at 
Mons,  in  Flanders,  claim  me  making  of  her 
for  a  certain  mythical  smith,  one  brawny 
Edm,  with,  of  course,  seven  mythical  sons ; 
a  tradition  which  brings  us  in  contact  with 
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the  Donslas  family,  that  famous  race  whose 
power  for  a  time  overshadowed  that  of 
Scotland's  kings.  For  it  was  for  the  siege 
of  Threavo^  Castle,  down  south  there  by 
Kircudbright,  a  sUx)nghoId  of  Archibald 
the  Grim,  so  say  the  traditions  of  Callo- 
way, that  the  stout  smith  and  his  seven 
sons  forged  the  great  gua  While  their 
hammers  were  thundering  on  its  glowing 
sides,  others  at  the  top  of  Benham  mil  close 
by  were  busy  hewing  the  granite  balls,  and 
rolling  them  down  as  they  were  finished. 

"  But  you'd  have  taken  all  the  honours  of 
Scotland  away,  and  kept  them  if  ye  could," 
Bays  an  ancient  warden.  **  There  was  the 
Holy  Cross,  ye  got  that  stilL"  Tradition 
says  that  this  hdyrood,  which  was  lost  to 
Scotland  in  the  fourteenth  century  at  the 
battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  and  was  long  an 
object  of  veneration  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Durham,  is  still  in  existence ;  concealed, 
perhaps,  with  the  holy  relics  of  Saint 
Cnthbert,  the  secret  of  whose  deposit,  ever 
since  the  Beformation,  has  been  in  the 
bands  of  three  Benedictine  monks,  renewed 
firom  time  to  time  as  death  carries  them 
away.  So  says  tradition,  and  if  ever  the 
relics  should  be  discovered,  no  doubt  Scot- 
land will  put  in  a  claim  for  her  ancient 
rood  "Aai  there  was  Mons  Meg,"  con- 
tinues the  Scot  reproachfully,  "that  you 
carted  off  to  that  Tower  of  yours  in 
London,  but  that  ye  had  to  bring  back 
again.  And,  moreover,"  the  indictment 
gains  in  intensity,  "  there  was  the  stone 
of  destiny,  the  coronation  throne  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  that  ye  still  keep  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  spite  of  the  faith  o' 
treatiies* 

''AU  quite  true,"  said  Jennie  benignly 
to  the  old  man;  "they  are  a  deceitful  race, 
the  Enslish." 

"  In&ed  ye  have  the  rights  of  it  there, 
lassie,  and  dinna  ye  be  deceivit  with  thedr 
glozing  toneues,"  said  the  old  man  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye ;  "  yell  find  brave 
lads  enoo  in  Scotland." 

Jennie  turned  up  her  nose  con- 
temptuously at  the  lads,  whether  English 
or  Scotch,  and  we  left  the  rooky  summit 
in  search  of  what  the  oj£cial  guide-book 
terms  "  that  singularly  stirring  and  grand 
display  —  the  Crown  Boom,"  which  is 
within  a  kind  of  barrack  square,  the  site 
of  an  ancient  palace,  but  as  commonplace 
now  as  St.  Ceorge's  Barracks  or  Knights- 
bridge.  And  here  in  a  singularly  bare  and 
disi]^  room  are  exhibited  under  a  wire 
cage  the  ancient  regalia  of  Scotland,  the 
ao^salled  honours  of  tne  kingdom,  the  crown. 


the  sceptre,  and  the  sword  of  state^  rather 
shabby-looking  insigniai  bearing  about  them 
traces  of  the  -vicissitudes  they  have  gone 
through.  For  to  say  nothing  of  their 
narrow  escape  from  the  "republicans  and 
regicides  of  England,"  when  they  escaped 
the  searching  eye  of  CromweU,  hidden 
under  the  pavement  of  a  little  country 
kirk,  they  were  actually  lost  to  sight  for 
more  than  a  century  from  the  time  of  the 
Union  down  to  the  year  1818,  when  they 
were  unearthed  by  a  commission  of  which 
one  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  was  a  member  and 
leading  spirit. 

But  Jennie  carries  me  off  again.  There 
is  something  else  to  be  seen — the  room 
where  bonnie  Mary  brought  to  light  her 
homely  son.  For  my  own  part  I  don't 
think  the  dainty  queen,  who  loved  her 
comforts,  would  have  put  up  with  such 
a  darksome  chamber  as  that,  only  I  am 
afraid  to  express  my  opinion.  For  they 
are  very  jealous  of  their  historic  monu- 
m^its  these  Scots,  and  if  they  have  the 
misfortune  to  lose  one  by  fire  or  otherwise, 
put  it  back  as  nearly  as  they  can  without 
saying  much  about  the  matter. 

And  then  I  say  to  Jennie :  "  Let  us  quit 
antiquities  for  a  while,  and  take  to 
modernities ;  descend  at  a  run  from  this 
castle  steep  and  plunge  into  the  first  tram- 
car  that  passes."  And  so  we  make  a  swift 
descent,  past  the  esplanade  where  a  com- 
pany of  Highlanders  are  going  through 
their  drill,  and  down  the  darksome  High 
Street,  where  the  only  colour  is  that  of  big 
posters  announcing  excursions  and  circular 
tours  by  land  and  sea ;  and  then  just  by 
the  South  Bridge  we  meet  a  tramway-car, 
are  caught  up  and  whirled  past  the  Uni- 
versity and  new  wide  streets  lately  opened 
outy  and  away  towards  parts  unknown. 
And  presently  we  are  landed  at  the  end  of 
the  tram-car's  journey  in  a  suburb,  neat 
and  pleasant,  but  stUl  cold  and  severe. 
Solid  substantial  villas  of  the  same  grey 
whinstone  —  solid,  substantial  comfort 
within,  no  doubt,  but  no  smiling  welcome 
for  strangers,  and  so  we  hail  the  next  tram 
back  again. 

There  are  some  magnificent  gradients 
about  the  city  tram-lines,  magnificent  in 
the  sense  of  steepness,  and  as  you  go  whirl- 
ing down  into  some  abysmal  depth  with  a 
gkmce  at  chimney-pots  a  hundred  feet 
below,  you  breathe  a  heartfelt  prayer  that 
everything  may  hold  together  and  that 
none  of  Uiose  lumbering  vehicles  in  the 
thoroughfare  the  car  is  now  npproaching 
may  be  deaf  to  the  driver's  w  histle.    The 
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perils  of  the  way  are  increased  by  the 
number  of  coal-carts  that  roll  about  the 
streets  always  in  a  string  of  two,  the  driver 
sitting  stolidly  on  the  leading  cart  while 
the  horse  behind  practically  drives  himself 
at  the  end  of  a  long  rope.  However,  the 
horses  are  at  least  as  wideawake  as  the 
carters,  and  we  arrive  safely  at  the  Post 
Office.  And  there  we  meet  Mrs.  Gillies 
and  Uncle  Jock,  who  have  come  to  look  for 
letters,  the  weather  having  now  cleared, 
and  walking  being  practicable. 

''And  vmat  do  you  think,"  cries  Mrs. 
Gillies :  "  we  have  met  those  nice  young 
women  and  their  two  friends  all  so  happy 
together,  and  quite  regretting  that  they 
spoke  so  ill  of  Edinburgh  to  begin  with. 
Only  your  uncle  made  one  of  the  gentle- 
men quite  angry  by  talking  of  'your  good 
ladies.'  'They're  frens,'  he  shouted,  and 
not  too  politely,  'nothing  but  fren&'  And, 
my  dears,"  continued  Mrs.  Gillies,  laugh- 
ing, "  they're  just  living  apart  in  two  dif- 
ferent houses,  at  different  ends  of  the  town. 
Only  they  meet,  you  know ;  yes,  they  con- 
trive to  meet,  the  poor  things,  and  they 
might  just  as  well  be  comfortable  together." 

"I  have  it  now,"  cried  Uncle  Jock, 
smiting  his  thigh  with  a  mighty  stroke ; 
"  I  see  now  why  the  cannie  laddies  are  so 
shy.  They  mind  they're  in  Scotland  now, 
where  folk  are  married  for  very  little 
They're  feared  the  lassies  will  have  them 
married  against  their  wilL"  Uncle  Jock 
laughed  heartily  at  the  notion,  but  Mrs. 
Gillies  declared  that  it  would  be  a  real  kind- 
ness to  them  all  to  get  them  married  without 
their  knowing  it,  and  send  them  home  all 
happy  and  comfortable  together.  And  such 
is  her  general  benevolence  that  I  feel  sure 
she  has  some  scheme  afoot  for  the  purpose. 

While  we  are  talking  a  tram-car  is  load- 
ing up  close  by  for  Fortobello,  and  the 
same  idea  occurs  simultaneously  to  Uncle 
Jock  and  myself,  to  run  down  to  the  sea- 
shore and  dine  somewhere  within  sound  of 
the  wave&  Mrs.  Gillies  and  Jennie  prefer 
the  table  d'hdte  at  the  hotel,  and  so  Jock 
and  I  scramble  up  to  the  top  of  the  tram- 
car  like  emancipated  school-boys.  Away 
goes  the  tram-car,  starting  at  a  heavy 
slope  that  tries  th^  horses  cruelly,  and  we 
are  presently  bowling  along  within  sight 
of  Holyrood,  and  of  Arthur's  Seat,  that 
rises  in  shape  something  like  a  Phrygian 
cap,  with  a  broad  valley  between  it  and 
the  Salisbury  Crags,  that  front  directly  to 
the  town.  And  there,  half-way  up,  is  the 
little  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
where  the  green  ground  is  greenest,  just 


below,  is  the  well  dedicated  to  the  same 
sorely-tried  saint. 

But  to  say  the  truth,  the  suburbs  here- 
abouts are  not  very  inviting,  except  for  the 
noble  hillside  that  rises  out  of  them,  just 
as  if  you  had  Leith  Hill  at  the  foot  of 
Whitechapel ;  and  Jock's  Lodge,  which  has 
a  pleasing  festive  sound  about  it,  hardly 
carries  it  out  in  practice,  for  Jock  seems  to 
have  parted  with  his  lodge  to  a  ooal- 
merchant,  and  removed  elsewhere,  unless 
indeed  he  keeps  a  little  soldier's  tavern 
close  by.  For  there  are  barracks  close  at 
hand  here,  and  dragoons  in  brass  helmets 
mounting  guxird,  and  a  young  officer 
mounting  a  dog-cart  at  the  gates,  driving 
off  somewhere  in  search  of  pleasure,  and 
let  us  hope  that  he  may  find  it  more 
readily  than  we.  For  our  trip  to  Portobello 
is  a  little  bit  of  a  disappointment  The  tide 
is  out  for  one  thing,  and  the  sands  don't 
tempt  us.  There  are  solid  and  comfortable 
inns,  no  doubt,  where  solid  food  may  be 
obtained,  but  the  pleasant  restaurant  we 
had  imagined  within  view  of  the  sea  has 
no  counterpart  in  reality  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out.  And  seeing  a  return  tram 
about  to  start  for  Edinburgh,  we  suddenly 
resolve  to  go  back  as  we  came. 

This  time  it  is  a  steam  car,  the  engine 
enclosed  in  a  box  with  windows  to  it^  and 
looking  like  a  captive  elephant  in  its  cage, 
while  outwardly  the  curious  spectacle 
is  presented  of  a  carriage  gliding  along 
without  wheels,  and  without  visible  means 
of  propulsion.  There  is  a  tubular  boiler 
on  the  roof  that  must  be  pleasant  in 
winter  time  for  outside  passengers,  but 
that  on  this  warm  steaming  night  suggests 
roasting  alive.  Ever  and  again  a  bell  rings 
loudly  from  inside  as  we  approach  the 
usual  impassive  string  of  coal  -  carts, 
heightening  the  illusion  as  to  the  captive 
elephant  But  in  mercy  to  the  horses  in 
these  up  and  down  streets  of  Edinburgh 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  steam  experiment 
may  be  successful 

With  all  our  haste  we  are  a  course  and  a 
half  behind  the  rest  of  the  diners  at  the 
table  d'hote,  and  are  eyed  severely  by 
budnesa  men.  who  evidently  thin/  wi 
ought  to  be  mulcted  of  soup  at  least  for 
our  unpunctuality,  and  mischievously  by 
Jennie  from  a  distance,  who  enjoys  the 
discomfiture  of  our  selfish  little  scheme 
of  pleasure.  Our  womenkind  have  not 
languished  during  our  absence;  with  a 
stout  sea-captain  on  either  hand,  they  seem 
to  be  enjoying  themselves  amazingly.  One 
of  the  seamen,  Jennie's  captain,  is  inclined 
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to  be  sentimentaL  **  Ah,  miss/'  with  a 
sigh,  "  if  I'd  been  brought  up  to  society  in 
my  youth  I  should  have  known  how  to  nuike 
myself  agreeable  to  young  ladies,  but  I  was 
brought  up  on  the  stormy  sea,  miss, 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  home."  But 
MrSb  Gillies'  captain  is  of  sterner  mould; 
his  talk  is  of  tornadoes  and  of  tempests,  of 
ships  cast  away,  of  mutinies,  and  massacres 
in  the  China  Seas.  ''  Not  that  they  erer 
rose  upon  me,  mem,"  continues  the  captain; 
"I  think  I  know  how  to  manage  them, 
whether  they're  Lascars,  Chinamen,  or 
Maories.  Now,  there's  a  Maori ;  soine  of 
UB  cawptains  say  you  can't  get  any  work 
out  of  a  Maori  unless  you  kick  him  about 
and  beat  him,  but  that's  no  my  plan." 
''I  am  glad  to  hear  that^"  cries  amiable 
Mr&  Gillies ;  "  kindness  is  so  much  better. 
You  can  subdue  anyone  with  kindness." 
"  Umph  1 "  cries  the  captain,  **  that's  no  my 
plan  neither;  I  just  mawk  them,  mem." 
Mr&  Gillies  looks  a  little  puzzled.  ''  Yes, 
mem,"  continues  the  captain,  "I  mawk 
them.  I  treat  them,  with  scorn  and 
derision.  'You,  tee-yee-maree,'  I  say  to  such 
an  one,  'why  don't  you  go  home  and  sneak 
among  the  women!'  Or  I'll  call  another 
one  by  the  very  worst  name  they  have  in 
their  language — a  skulking  fellow  who  does 
nothing — and  that  raises  Uieir  spirits  so  as 
you've  no  idea."  "  Does  it,  indeed )"  cries 
Mrs.  GilUes,  rather  disenchanted.  "  Well,  I 
should  have  thought  it  would  have  hurt 
their  feelings,  poor  fellows." 

Afterwards  we  turn  out  into  the  street, 
the  sun  just  setting,  and  a  lovely  crimson 
glow  filling  the  ravine  below,  while  the 
windows  of  the  old  town  are  all  aflame, 
with  a  glamour  upon  the  dark  tall  houses, 
and  the  castle,  too,  in  its  glory  —  grev 
rock,  and  green  slope,  and  massive  wall, 
all  touched  with  radiance  for  the  moment 
And  then  a  bugle-call  rings  out  the  last 
post  with  its  melancholy  refrain.  It  is  a 
fitting  farewell  to  old  EdinburgL  But  as 
we  are  to  be  away  early  in  the  morning,  we 
have  still  sundry  places  to  visit  while  there 
is  still  daylight  in  the  sky — the  new  town 
in  general,  which  is  more  than  a  century 
old,  after  all,  and  first  to  St  Andrew's 
Square,  handsome,  but  severe,  and  devoted 
chiefly  to  insurance  companies,  with  a  fine 
green  in  the  middle,  where  men  are  playing 
bowls,  some  girls  sitting  in  an  arbour  ana 
looking  on,  the  whole  scene  recalling  an 
earlier  stage  of  social  development  llien 
to  Walter  Scott's  town-house.  Number 
Thirty-nine,  Castle  Street,  a  plain  comfort- 
able-looking house,  suitable  to  a  writer  to 


the  signet,  the  principal  part  of  the  front 
a  round  projecting  bay,  from  the  upper 
windows  of  which  there  must  be  pleasant 
views  on  either  hand — the  Firth  of  Forth 
on  the  one  hand,  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
mountains  of  Fife ;  on  the  other  the  brave 
old  castle,  with  its  grand  and  varied  out- 
line. The  house  is  now  converted  into 
ofiices,  but  there  is  a  bust  of  Scott  over  the 
doorway,  and  the  door,  half-open,  reveals  a 
glimpse  of  a  little  grass-plat  and  narrow 
enclosed  garden  behind,  with  a  certain 
cheerfulness  about  the  place  that  is  rather 
attractive  But  as  for  the  new  town  in 
general,  with  its  air  of  grim  propriety,  there 
are  probably  some  of  the  didlest  streets 
in  the  universe  to  be  found  within  its 
limits. 

Next  morning  finds  us  all  present 
in  good  time  in  the  valley  of  rail- 
ways, the  day  fine  and  breezy,  sun- 
shine and  soft  shadows  passing  over 
the  city.  There  is  a  sort  of  reticence 
about  the  Scotch  character  that  finds  a 
dumb  expression  everywhere.  Even  at 
the  railway-stations  tliere  are  no  friendly 
boards  to  show  the  unaccustomed  traveller 
the  way.  He  must  learn  from  experience. 
Once  having  missed  his  train,  from  not 
knowing  where  to  look  for  it,  he  will  be 
better  mstructed  in  the  future.  Happily 
Unde  Jock  has  a  powerful  voice,  and  one 
whose  accent  appeals  strongly  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  Scotch  porters  and  guards,  and 
we  do  not  miss  our  train,  although  womake 
a  narrow  shave  of  it,  from  looking  for  it  in 
a  wrone  direction.  And  so  we  pass  by 
a  tunnel  under  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Hill) 
and  come  out  into  a  pleasant  well-cultivated 
plain,  bounded  by  the  Pentland  HUls  in 
the  distance.  Then,  after  a  run  of  a  few 
mile^,  wecToss  Almond  Water,  which  Jennie 
says  ought  to  be  called  Burnt  Aimond 
Water,  so  brown  and  coloured  is  it  And 
then  we  pass  a  pleasant  wooded  demesne 
known  as  Newliston,  which  once  belonged 
to  the  Earl  of  Stair — a  descendant  of  the 
man  who  planned  the  massacre  of  Glencoe 
— ^and  which  in  the  '45  was  occupied, 
according  to  Scott,  by  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe,  who,  it  is  pleasant  to  leam,  were 
not  entirely  extirpated,  as  school  impres- 
sions would  lead  us  to  think.  And  then  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  a  little  castle — a  pleasant 
mellow  ruin,  where  the  Setons  once  lived, 
warm  adherents  of  Queen  Mary.  Was  not 
Mary  Seton  one  of  the  queen's  Maries ) 
Here  it  is  said  that  Mary  slept  a  night  on 
her  escape  from  Loch  Levin  Castle ;  and 
soon  after  we  come  in  sight  of  Linlithgow, 
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with  its  palace  and  fine  old  clmich  charm- 
ingly grouped  among  trees,  a  little  loch 
glittering  below  in  the  sunshine. 


A  DANGEROUS  GUIDE. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  L 

Fraulein  Schwartz  stood  at  the  door 
of  her  cottage,  looking  anxiously  down  the 
road  between  the  mountains.  She  shaded 
her  eyes  with  her  brown  palm  and  peered 
along  the  winding  way,  which  was  visible 
for  a  mile,  except  where  it  curved  round 
the  base  of  a  rock  too  ponderous  to  be 
removed.  Yes,  at  last  there  was  no  mis- 
take, there  was  a  traveller  walking  to¥rard8 
her  cottage. 

'^Time  enough,  too,"  she  soliloquised. 
"  Since  they  opened  the  new  road  on  the 
'other  side  of  tiie  hill  all  the  carriages  go 
that  way,  and  no  one  comes  here  except 
some  poor  tourist  who  can't  afford  to  ride, 
or  an  artist  who  carries  his  brushes  on  his 
back  and  little  enough  besides.  Who  is 
going  to  buy  my  beautiful  carvings  that  I 
got  from  Paris  now,  I  wonder  f " 

It  certainly  seemed  hard  to  the  firaulein 
that  a  diversion  of  traffic  should  go  so  near 
ruining  her,  for  she  had  forsaken  her 
German  home  some  years  before  and 
settled  in  Switzerland  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  her  income  by  furnishing  the 
ever-increasing  horde  of  travellers  with 
necessaries  in  the  shape  of  food  and  lodg- 
ing, and  luxuries  in  the  shape  of  carved 
beads  and  trinkets  of  all  sort& 

The  tourist  who  was  now  plodding  up 
the  neglected  track  was  the  first  she  had 
seen  for  two  days. 

"  Good-morning,  sir,"  she  said,  as  soon 
aa  Hardy  was  within  eaefy  haiL  *'  It's  a 
very  warm  day,  sir." 

"  Warm  I  '^  ejaculated  Hardy,  throwing 
himself  on  a  bench;  *'it's  melting.  I've 
left  a  good  part  of  myself  on  the  road.  If 
this  goes  on  I  must  erect  a  monument  to 
my  remains  in  Switzerland  when  I  go 
home.  Drink,  my  good  woman;  I  am 
parching." 

But  before  he  had  finished  asking  for  it 
she  had  brought  him  a  large  jug  of  milk, 
which  he  seized  and  drained. 

"That  lubricates  the  thorax  satisfac- 
torily," he  remarked  as  he  finished  ''  Now, 
my  good  woman,  IVe  a  friend  a  little  way 
behind.  Can  you  put  us  up  for  the 
night  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  IVe  two  nice  dean  beds." 
You're  sure  they're  clean  f " 
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"Oh  yes,  sir;  they  haven't  been  slept 
in  for  a  long  while." 

<<0h,  haven^t  theyl  You  had  better 
run  a  warming-pan  through  them,  then,  if 
you  have  such  an  article ;  if  not,  my  hat 
on  the  end  of  an  alpenstock  will  do  just  as 
well,  for  it's  nearly  red-hot  I'll  just  go  in 
and  have  a  wash  and  a  shave  if  you  will 
show  me  my  room." 

"This  way,  sir;  it's  got  a  beautifnl 
view." 

Hardy  picked  up  Us  knapsack  and 
followed  her,  remarlong  to  himself : 

"  <  Beautiful  view  1 '  That's  what  they 
always  say  when  your  window  opens  on 
the  back  of  a  cowshed." 

Probably  he  would  not  have  gone  straight 
to  his  room  had  he  chanced  to  look  along 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  for  there  stood  a  charming  little 
maiden  marshalling  her  goats  preparatory 
to  driving  them  to  the  enclosure  for  milk- 
ing. But  though  he  had  not  seen  her,  she 
h^  caught  sight  of  him,  and  after  her 
goats  were  safely  housed  she  tripped  down 
to  the  cottage  to  see  who  had  arrived. 

Life  Was  rather  monotonous  amongst 
the  mountains,  and,  besides,  Nina  had  a 
special  wish  to  be  seen  to-day,  for  it  was 
her  birthday,  and  on  these  festivals  she 
was  permitted  to  wear  a  necklet  which  a 
rich  Englishman  had  given  her  two  years 
ago  for  nursing  him  when  he  was  lying  ill 
at  the  cottage.  So  Nina  left  her  goats, 
and  ran  to  find  out  who  had  arrived. 

She  reached  the  cottage,  and  was  just 
passing  in  at  the  door,  when  she  heard  a 
footstep  behind  her.  Curiosity  urged  her 
to  look  round,  but  maidenly  dignity  for- 
bade the  step,  so  she  passed  on,  wonder- 
ing if  the  stranger  would  speak.  He  did 
not ;  but  she  felt  an  arm  steal  round  her 
waist  and  a  kiss  on  her  cheek. 

She  darted  round  in  indignation,  and 
met  the  amused  look  of  Walter,  her 
betrothed. 

"  Why,  Nina,  are  you  going  to  be  angry 
with  me  for  stealing  a  laaa  on  your  birth- 
day?" 

"  Oh  no,  Walter  dear ;  I  did  not  know 
it  was  you." 

"Who  else  did  you  think  it  could  be, 
little  one  Y  Ah,  I  did  not  tell  you  I  was 
coming  over  the  pass  to-day  so  as  to  see 
you  before  I  return  to  the  Briinig." 

As  he  spoke  he  held  out  a  bracelet  of 
carved  wood — not  very  valuable,  perhaps, 
but  it  was  his  own  work.  Nina  lifted  up 
her  little  face  to  thank  him  with  a  kiss  as 
he  bent  to  fasten  it  round  her  wiist. 
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**  Nina,  who  gave  yon  that  necklet  1 " 
he  asked  aa  his  eye  caught  sight  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Linton,  an  En^ishman,  two  years 
ago.    I  only  wear  it  on  my  birthdays,'^ ,  ^ 

"  I  never  saw  it  before,  ** 

"You  fcngetwe  were  not  betrothed  a 
year  aga  Gome,  my  Walter,  you  must 
not  be  jealous.  I  have  never  seen  him 
since ;  I  do  not  know  where  he  is,  or  any- 
thing about  him'' 

But  Walter's  face  did  not  resume  ita 
gay  look ;  he  knew  something  of  the  free 
ways  of  certain  travellers,  and  did  not  like 
to  know  that  his  Nina  had  taken  a  present 
from  aa  English  milord. 

*'  I  must  go  and  mQk  the  goats  iiow," 
continued  Nina ;  **  come  and  help  me.'' 

But  her  step-mother's  voice  at  that 
moment  oaQed  her  into  the  cottaga 

"Wait  for  me  a  minute,  Walter;"  cried 
Nina  as  she  ran  in.  Walter,  however, 
strolled  slowly  towards  the  goats,  thinking 
he  would  begin  the  milking  without  wait- 
ing till  the  mlolein  had  said  all  that  she 
panted.' 

As  Nltta  disappeared  through  the  back 
door,  Hardy  came  out  of  the  front,  his 
face  covered  with  lather,  and  in  a  state  of 
comical  ditftreds. 

"  Confound'  it  all !"  he  exclaimed,  "my 
razor  is  in  Linton^!  knapsack.  I  thought 
I  heard  a  man's  voice  here  too;  where  is  he) " 

He  was  surprised  to  feel  an  arm  grasp 
his,  but  inunediately  drop  it  with  alittle 
shriek. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  shr;  X  thought 
you  wejre  "!^alter."  ,       . ,. 

"I'm  sorry  tk)  say  I  am'ndt,^'  heg^n 
Bardy,  but  Nina  commenced  to  laugh  as 
ahe  saw.  his  condition. 

"  I  almost  kissed  you  without  Iboking," 
Ae  said^  with  a  smile. 

"  Don't  let  any  considdrataon  for  me  stop 
you,*'  teplied  Hardy  gallantly ;  "  but,  per- 
haps, if  you  could  get  nie  a  towel  the  ope- 
ration would  be  pleasanter  for  both  of  us.'' 

Nina  had  tripped  away  before  he  finished, 
and  soon  returned  with  the  towel  But 
instead  of  giving  it  to  Hardy,  she  began 
to  signal  with  it  This  was  too  much,  and 
he  gently  took  it  from  her. 

*  "  Please  postpone  your  signals  for  a 
moment,  my  little  maiden,"  he  said,  but 
she  took  no  notice. 

"Why  does  he  turn  away,  and  go  on 
stin  t "  she  asked. 

"  Who!  " 

"  Walter.' 

"I  give  it  up,  perhaps  because  he  sees 


me. 


Nina  ran  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
goats,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

"  Corydon  and  Phyllis  have  had  a  slight 
row,"  mused  Hardy;  "  however,  I  suppose 
they  will  make  it  up  again ;  it  must  be  a 
serious  business  to  quarrel  with  the  only 
available  lover  within  twenty  miles.  Hullo! 
here's  the  lazy  fellow  crawlmg  up  at  last 
Come  along,  old  tortoise ! " 

A  handsome  young  man,  with  light  wavy 
hair  cind  moustache,  came  slowly  up,  and 
sat  down  on  the  bench  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I've  been  resting,  Jack,"  he  said. 

*•  Twould  be  more  worthy  of  remark  if 
you  hadn't." 

"  You  walk  at  such  a  pace,  you  know." 

"  So  do  you,  and  a  jolly  slow  one  it  is. 
Where's  my  razor  1  Lend  me  your  knap- 
sack. Look  here,  you  sit  out  here  for  five 
minutes  and  recruit  yourself  with  some 
milk  whilst  I  shave." 

Hardy  disappeared  into  the  house,  but  a 
moment  after  his  head  appeared  out  of  the 
window,  over  the  bench  on  which  his 
chum  was  Ijdng. 

"This  is  first-rate,"  he  remarked;  "I 
can  ^o  oil  shaving,  and  listen  to  your  in- 
spiritmg  conversation  at  the  same  time." 

"  What  beautiful  scenery  !  "  exclaimed 
Linton,  looking  down  the  valley. 

"  A 1,"  returned  Hardy ;  "  and  the  milk 
is  on  a  level  with  it" 

"We  shall  have  this  view  from  our  room." 

"Tes,  ]but  a  little  more  furniture  and  a 
little  less  scenery  would  be  more  my  form. 
Lookat  this  looking-glass — one  eye  at  a  time, 
please ;  there  isn't  room  for  more  on  it" 

"This  valley  always  brings  happy 
thoughts  to  me,  said  Linton  half  to  himself. 

"  Can't  wonder  at  it,"  returned  Hardy 
as  he  gave  a  finishing  touch  to  his  chin. 
"You  were  laid  up  5ror  a  week  with  a 
sprained  ancle  somewhere  about  here,  I 
think,  two  years  ago,  weren't  youl  Aiid 
we  nearly  lost  ours^ves  last  night  trying  a 
short  cut" 

"  That  was  a  happy  time.  Jack." 

''Which?  ' 

"When  I  sprained  my  ancla  I  was 
nursed  by  the  most  charming  girl  I 
wonder  if  she  lives  here  now.  We  were 
like  brother  and  sister  before  I  went  away." 

"  I've  seen  her,  my  boy.  But  you  must 
take  care ;  she's  got  a  strapping  young 
fellow  hanging  around  who's  as  jealous  as 
Othello.  I'm  afraid  I've  caused  a  little  heart- 
burning already.     Oh,  I  am  a  sad  dog  ! " 

"  What  a  fool  you  are.  Jack." 

"  All  right,  don't  you  make  yourself  one 
as  weU.     Here's  the  old  dragon." 
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Fraulein  Schwartz  had  heard  voices,  and 
come  out  to  welcome  the  new  arrival  She 
well  remembered  Linton,  and  received  him 
with  effusion. 

"  Nina  will  be  back  in  a  minute  or  two, 
sir ;  she  has  only  gone  to  milk  the  goats. 
She  has  grown  since  you  saw  her,  sir." 

**  Ah,  she  was  a  girl  then ;  I  suppose  she 
is  a  woman  now.'' 

''You  shall  see,  sir — ^here  she  comes." 
Linton  watched  her  as  she  came  down 
the  road,  not  altogether  pleased  to  see  a 
tall  young  fellow  with  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  Walter  was  so  vexed 
at  seeing  two  strangers,  evidently  waiting 
her  return,  that  he  had  half  a  mind  to  turn 
back  and  retreat  over  the  pass  in  anger. 
But  his  jealousy  kept  him  near  his 
betrothed ;  he  could  not  let  her  out  of  his 
sight 

"  Well,  Nina,''  said  Linton  as  she  came 
up,  ''  I've  come  back,  you  see,  as  you  asked 
me  two  years  ago." 

''I  am  gla^  to  see  you,  sir,"  she 
replied  demurely,  for  she  felt  that  Walter's 
eyes  were  on  her. 

''  Fraulein  Schwartz  made  me  expect  to 
find  you  quite  a  woman,  but  you  are  still 
my  little  Nina,  I  see.  Are  you  grown  too 
big  to  be  kissed  now  % " 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Charlie,"  whispered 
Hardy  to  him ;  '*  can't  you  see  that  ^Uow 
looks  as  if  he  would  like  to  murder  you  f " 
But  the  question  had  been  already 
decided  by  Nina's  drawing  back  her  hand 
from  Linton's,  and  walking  up  to  Walter. 
The  latter,  however,  did  not  look  at  her,  but 
gazed  moodily  across  the  valley. 

''A  sweet  youth  that,"  remarked  Linton 
carelessly. 

In  the  meantime  Walter  was  clenching 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  muttering  to 
himself :  "  She  told  me  that  she  did  not 
know  where  he  was,  and  he  was  in  the 
house  all  the  time.  And  he  would  have 
kissed  her ! " 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  Well,  Charlie,  I  suppose  we  are  to  push 
on  to  Werhausen  to-day,"  said  Hardy  as 
they  sat  outside  the  cottage  next  morning 
over  their  breakfast 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Where's  Nina 
vanished )    I  want  some  more  milk." 

"You've  about  a  pint  left;  let  Nina 
alone,  my  boy.  As  it  is,  tiiat  fellow 
Walter  seems  to  be  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  to  be  angrier  with  you  or 
with  Nina.  Look  at  him  now,  his  scowl 
is  enough  to  turn  the  milk  sour." 


"  Oh,  bother  Walter;  Tve  come  twenty 
miles  out  of  my  way  to  see  Kina,  and  I 
shall  ignore  Walter's  existence  for  the  next 
hour.  1  suppose  we  ought  to  start  at  nine." 
"  Yes,  and  we  shall  have  all  our  work 
cut  out,  for  I  don't  mean  to  try  any  more 
short  cuts  without  a  guida" 

"Perhaps  Nina  can  tell  us  whether  we 
can  get  one.  I'm  going  to  see,  at  any  rate. 
Ninal" 

She  came  runninff  out,  and  lanton  made 
her  sit  down  whilst  he  questioned  her  about 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  guide  to 
Werhausen.  His  excuse  for  detaining  her 
was  not  a  very  happy  one,  for  she  at  once 
said  that  Walter^  was  returning  in  that 
direction  to-day,  and  would  be  glad  to 
guide  them. 
Hardy  looked  at  Linton  interrogatively. 
"  I  wish.  Jack,  you'd  try  to  arrange  it 
with  him,"  said  the  latter;  "  he  won't  ao  it 
if  I  ask  him,  I'm  afraid,  and  time  is  an 
object  now." 

"  All  right,  I'll  try  what  I  can  do,"  relied 
Hardy.  "I  think  hell  come  if  only  to 
ensure  our  being  at  a  distance  from  Nina." 
Walter  was  not  very  tractable ;  at  first  he 
refused,  but  presently  yielded,  apparently 
because  of  some  idea  which  had  struck 
him.  He  recommended  that  a  start 
should  be  made  at  once,  to  which  no 
objection  could  be  well  made,  so  the  friends 
packed  up  their  knapsacks  and  were  soon 
ready. 

"  Good-bye,  Nina,"  said  Hardv,  holding 
out  his  hand ;  ''  don't  foiget  me  before  this 
afternoon." 

"Good-bye,  Nina,"  echoed  Linton. 
"  ComCi  Hfiudy,  I'm  ready.  By'  Jove ! 
though,  I've  left  my  alpenstock  in  our 
room.    Just  get  it  for  me,  Walter." 

Walter  hi^  brought  out  the  baggage 
from  the  room,  so  he  could  not  refuse  to 
do  as  he  was  requested.  The  moment  he 
disappeared  Linton  drew  Nina  to  him  and 
kissed  her. 

"That's  a  good-bye  kiss,  Nina,  for  I 
suppose  youll  be  married  long  before  I 
come  to  Switzerland  again.  Mind  you 
don't  tell  Walter." 

But,  as  Hardy  knew,  there  was  no  need 
to  tell  Walter.  The  bedroom  window  over- 
looked the  group,  and  the  lover  had  been 
a  spectator  of  what  had  happened.  Hardy 
saw  his  face  for  a  moment  with  an  angry 
flush  upon  it,  but  he  did  not  see  the  intense 
hatred  which  shot  from  his  eyes  as  he 
drew  back  into  the  room.  However,  in  a 
few  moments  he  came  out,  apparently 
calm.     He  kissed  Nina,  and  the  fraulein, 
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who  only  came  oat  at  the  last  minute  with 
the  bill  which  ahe  had  been  concocting, 
and  soon  the  travellers  were  only  a  speck 
in  the  distance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cottage. 

Linton  did  not  give  a  thought  to  the 
jealousy  which  he  had  excited  in  Walter's 
mind ;  in  fact,  he  was  scarcely  aware  of  its 
ezistence.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
guide's  was  an  intensely  passionate  and 
suspicious  temperament ;  that  for  one  thing 
he  knew  he  imagined  a  dozen;  that  he 
always  made  his  visits  to  Nina  unexpectedly 
in  order  to  know  whether  she  had  any 
other  admirers  than  himsel£  Had  he 
known  all  this,  he  might  have  taken 
seriously  the  tadtum  way  in  which  the 
guide  plodded  on,  never  offering  an 
observation,  and  replying  as  little  as  possible 
to  what  was  said.  He  even  refused  a  cigar 
which  Hardy  offered  him,  a  very  rare  thmg 
for  a  guide  to  do. 

"  I  sha'u't  be  sorry  when  we  drop  our 
new  acquaintance,"  remarked  Linton ;  '<  he 
is  very  uninteresting." 

"  I  sha'n't  care  if  that's  his  worst  fault," 
replied  Hardy. 

''He  certainly  has  one  rather  more 
annoying ;  he  seems  to  be  able  to  pick  out 
the  worst  bits  of  ground  in  the  district 
I'm  getting  tired  already,  and  we  haven't 
walked  three  hours." 

''And  with  one  rest.  This  is  a  most 
wretched  sort  of  wilderness.  Have  you 
ever  been  near  here  before  1 " 

"Never.  I'm  utterly  out  of  my 
reckoning." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Hardy,  "  that 
Werhausen  lies  a  good  deal  more  to  the 
north,  whilst  he  is  working  us  continually 
to  the  west^' 

"Ask  him." 

Hardy  did  so,  but  elicited  no  answer 
exoiapt  that  the  way  they  were  going  was 
the  right  one. 

"But  look  here,"  exclaimed  Linton 
testily,  as  they  had  to  help  each  other  up  a 
rock ;  "  we  don't  want  to  do  any  climbmff 
to-day,  we  want  to  get  to  Werhausen,  and 
the  road  can't  be  over  a  mountain." 

"  H  you  are  not  Content  to  follow  me," 
replied  Walter  surlily,  "it  would  be  best 
for  you  to  go  your  own  road." 

This  was  a  finish  to  the  conversation,  for, 
as  the  tourists  had  already  supposed,  they 
were  utterly  out  of  the  ordinary  track,  and 
neither  of  them  had  an  ideaof  their  position. 
Linton  received  the  man's  impertinent 
answer  with  a  philosophic  shrug,  resigning 
himself  to  the  unpleasantness  of  a  luirder 


walk  than  he  had  anticipated,  but  Hardy, 
who  had  caught  sight  of  his  face  as  he 
spoke,  began  to  feel  seriously  uneasy. 

"  I  say,  Charlie,"  he  said,  "  don't  do  any- 
thing to  make  that  fellow  angry." 

"  Make  him  angry  %  It's  the  other  way, 
I  think.  I'm  getting  fairly  savage  wiih. 
him  for  leading  us  this  dance." 

"  I  wouldn't  tell  him  so  if  I  were  you." 
"  Why  not  7  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  if  he  were  to  become 
unpleasant,  it  would  be  rather  awkward  for 
us,  wouldn't  it  1 " 

"  I  don't  see  that ;  we  are  two  to  one. 
Besides,  why  should  he  turn  unpleasant  1 " 
"He  saw  you  kissing  Nina  this  mom- 
mg." 

"  Did  he  f  I  can't  help  it ;  he  shouldn't 
have  been  looking." 

"  Unfortunately  he  was,  and  I  can't  help 
thinking  he  means  to  pay  us  out" 

"You  think  he  is  taking  us  this  round 
by  way  of  administering  a  lesson  to  usf 

By  Jove  1  if  I  thought  so " 

"  Do  keep  still,  Charlie ;  don't  make  him 
angiT." 

"  Why,  what  on  earth's  come  over  you, 
Jack!  Surely  you  aren't  afraid  of  that 
fellow  1" 

"  Yes,  I  am,  I  confess  it" 
"Why,  I  believe  I  could  tackle  him 
single-handed,  and  I'm  sure  you  could." 

"  Yes,  but  we  are  in  his  power.  If  he 
means  mischief  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
choose  his  time  for  doing  it" 

"  Good  heavens.  Jack !  do  you  mean  that 
he  thinks  of  losing  us  on  the  mountain  1 " 
"  I  don't  say  he  does,  but  I  fear  it  And 
if  he  does,  how  can  we  prevent  him  ^  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  suddenly  run  off;  we  can 
never  overtake  him,  as  he  knows  very  well. 
In  half  an  hour  he  would  be  out  of  sight, 
and  we — ^where  should  we  be ) " 

Linton  grew  pale,  but  recovered  himself. 
They  were  now  walking  along  the  side  of 
a  buttress  of  the  mountain,  up  which  they 
had  been  toiUng.  The  ascent  was  very 
gradual  and  they  could  talk  without  undue 
exertion.  Walter  was  a  couple  of  yards  in 
front,  stolidly  striding  along. 

"What  shall  we  do,  JTackl"  asked 
Linton,  who  recognised  in  his  companion  a 
stronger  mind.  "Is  it  any  ^od  to  tell 
him  that  I  meant  nothing  by  kissing  Nina, 
and  that  I  shall  never  see  her  again)" 

"  No,  no ;  we  must  not  let  ium  suspect 
us  or  it  is  all  up.  When  we  come  to  a  good 
place  we  will  propose  stopping  to  eat  some- 
thing; one  of  us  must  keep  near  him  all 
the  tima     Or,  better  still,  you  must  get 
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faint  and  insist  on  taking  his  arm.  Yon 
must  never  let  it  go  ;  as  long  as  he  is  with 
us  we  are  safe,  for  I  scarcely  expect  his 
wish  for  revenge  is  strong  enough  to  let 
him  risk  his  own  safety." 

"  I  believe  he  means  to  thoroughly  tire 
us  out  before  he  does  anything,  and  that 
won't  take  long,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned ; 
my  legs  are  beginning  to  give  way,  and  he 
is  going  on  as  fresh  aa  paint.  Let's  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis. '' 

"  Hi,  Walter  I"  shouted  Hardy ;  "we're 
getting  hungry.  We'll  stop  here  and  have 
some  bread  and  cheese." 

"  There  is  a  much  better  place  a  little 
further  on,"  replied  the  guide,  "whore 
there  is  a  spring. ' 

"  Shall  we  go  on  1"  whispered  Hardy  to 
Linton.    "  Be  as  careless  as  you  can." 

"As  you  like ;  if  there  is  aspringit  will 
be  a  blessing." 

"  All  rights  let's  go  on  if  it  isn't  far," 
said  Hardy  aloud.  "But  my  friend  is 
knocked  up ;  you  must  give  him  your  arm, 
and  1*11  take  that  knapsack,  if  you  like." 

Linton  moved  forward  to  take  his  arm, 
Hardy  had  already  taken  hold  of  the 
knapsack  so  quickly  that  the  guide  had 
had  no  time  to  move  away  even  if  he  had 
wished.  He  made  no  objection  to  the 
proposal,  and  Linton  put  his  arm  through 
his,  Hardy  keeping  dose  in  the  rear.  They 
could  still  talk  to  each  other,  for  they  knew 
that  Walter  did  not  understand  English. 

In  this  manner  they  plodded  weuily  on 
for  another  mile,  no  slight  distance  when 
the  path  is  over  rocks  and  loose  stones. 
The  scene  was  a  most  impressive  one,  but 
at  present  its  exceeding  desolation  was  the 
characteristic  which  the  two  friends  felt 
most  strongly.  Not  a  house  was  in  sight, 
and  scarcely  a  tree ;  nothing  but  bare  rocks 
and  earth.  Below  them  lay  a  deep  dark 
valley,  with  a  rushing  torrent  which  now 
looked  a  mere  white  thread ;  above  them 
black  rocks,  capped  with  everlasting  snows. 
For  all  that  they  could  tell  theirs  were  the 
first  human  footsteps  that  had  ever  fallen 
in  this  desolate  spot 

Walter  had  spoken  truth.  There  was  a 
spring  ahead  of  them,  and  the  sight  of  it 
revived  their  spirits.  They  took  it  in 
turns  to  drink,  one  filling  his  cup  whilst  the 
other  mounted  guard  over  the  guide.  The 
latter  seemed  to  be  conscious  by  this  time 
that  he  was  the  object  of  suspicion,  but  his 
action  and  look  did  not  alter.  He  ate  his 
crust  and  drank  the  water  without  making 
any  attempt  to  move  away  from  them,  and 
Hardy  half  began  to  hope  that  he  had  been 


wronging  him.     At  any  rate  he  determined 
to  make  one  more  attempt  at  conciliation. 

*'  What  time  shall  we  reach  Werhausen, 
Walter  t "  he  asked. 

"  I  shall  get  there  about  six,"  he  replied. 

"  Allowing  how  long  for  rest  I "  asked 
Hardy,  purposely  taking  no  notice  of  his 
using  the  word  "  I." 

"  X  ou  can  rest  as  long  as  you  like,"  was 
the  answer,  "  but  I  am  going  on." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1  We've  hired  you 
aa  our  guide,  and  you'U  have  to  stop  or  go 
on  as  we  wisL" 

'<  I  am  not  your  guida  I  would  not  take 
money  from  you  if  I  werp  starving.  I  only 
brought  you  here  to  take  you  away  from 
Nina.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  you 
find  your  way  back  there  again,  my  fine 
youn^  gentlemen." 

This  was  a  declaration  of  war,  and  all 
felt  it  to  be  so.  Walter  rose  and  faced 
them,  standing  about  two  paces  off.  Hardy 
looked  straight  at  him  and  said :  "  Do  you 
mean  that  you  have  brought  us  out  of  our 
way  because  of  some  harmless  fijrdng  with 
Nina?" 

"Yes,"  shouted  Walter,  losing  all  com- 
mand of  himself  and  making  his  voice 
echo  down  the  mountain,  "  yes,  you  would 
come  with  your  full  purses  and  your 
smiling  faces  to  turn  her  away  from  me, 
who  love  her  and  work  for  her,  and  live 
from  week  to  week  on  the  chance  of  seeing 
her.  You  give  her  fine  presents  which 
she  wears,  and  she  tells  me  with  an  inno- 
cent smile  that  she  does  not  know  where 
the  gentleman  who  gave  them  her  has 
gone,  and  ten  minutes  afterwards  I  find 
him  at  the  cottage  and  wanting  to  kiss  her. 
She  little  thin£  I  saw  him  kiss  her  this 
morning  when  he  sent  me  in  to  fetch  his 
alpenstock.  But  now  it  is  my  turn,  you 
are  in  my  power." 

Hardy  stepped  forward  to  seize  him,  but 
he  stretched  out  his  hand. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  1 "  he  asked.  **  Look 
down  the  valley." 

A  roll  of  thunder  reverberated  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  and  instinctivelv 
the  two  friends  looked  down  into  the  dark 
valley  below  them.  At  the  same  moment 
with  a  mocking  laugh  Walter  sprang  down 
the  rock.  His  ruse  had  succeeded,  and  they 
were  alone  on  the  mountain. 

But  his  triumph  was  a  short  one. 
Exasperated  beyond  measure  at  the  trick, 
and  desperate  at  the  state  of  affairs,  Hardy 
seized  a  stone  as  large  as  his  two  fists  and 
threw  it  after  the  retreating  guide.  He 
was  a  good  cricketer  and  his  missile  sped 
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troly,  hitting  Walter  on  the  left  shoulder. 
With  a  cry  he  fell  forward,  rolling  over 
seyeial  times  before  he  stopped.  The  two 
friends  leapt  wildly  down  the  mountain  in 
porsiiit,  reaching  him  whibt  he  was  still  on 
the  ground.     Linton  seized  him  with  a 

Eip  that  showed  diat  he  meant  to  give 
m  no  farther  chance  of  escape,  when  a 
groan  broke  from  the  guide's  lips. 

"  Gently,  Charlie,"  said  Hardy,  "  you're 
hurting  him ;  Fm  afraid  he's  broken  some- 
thing.   What's  the  matter,  Walter  % " 

"  My  arm,"  replied  the  guide  feebly;  "  I 
think  it  is  broken." 

Hardy  knew  something  of  surgery,  so  he 
examined  the  arm  and  found  it  was  broken 
below  the  elbow.  It  had  become  doubled 
up  underneath  him  as  hefelL  Hardy  tore  up 
their  handkerchiefs  and  bound  the  arm  up 
after  setting  it  as  well  as  he  could ;  a  shirt 
from  his  knapsack  was  made  into  a  tolerable 
sling,  and  when  all  had  been  done  that 
could  be  done,  they  helped  Walter  back  to 
the  spring  and  bathed  his  shoulder  and 
head,  the  one  bruised  by  the  stone,  the 
other  by  the  fall  He  received  their  atten- 
tions without  thanks,  but  without  any 
objections.  He  was  evidentiy  in  great 
pain,  and  appeared  to  have  f oi^otten  the 
recent  excitement  that  he  was  in. 

"  Now,  Walter,"  said  Hardy  after  a  short 
rest,  *'do  you  feel  well  enough  to  walk 
again  1  You  can  take  my  arm,  and  when 
I'm  tired  Linton  will  help  you  along.  We 
must  rest  every  now  and  then,  for  we  don't 
feel  very  fresh.  How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest 
house  1 " 

*'  Two  hours'  walk  away  there  is  a  cot- 
tage; we  can't  reach  Werhausen  to-night. 
We  must  start  at  once,  or  we  shall  have 
the  storm  on  us." 

Without  more  talk  they  rose  and  set  off. 
It  was  a  weary  tramp;  they  began  by 
retracing  their  steps  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  then  turned  off  by  the  side  of  a  pine- 
forest  in  the  direction  of  Werhausen.  By 
this  time  it  had  come  to  Linton's  turn  to 
help  the  invalid,  and  he  could  not  refrain 
from  telling  him  how  mistaken  he  was 
about  Nina. 

"  She  had  no  idea  I  was  coming  to  the 
cottage;  I  did  not  know  it  mys^  till  a 
few  days  ago.  And  that  necklet  that  I 
gave  her  two  years  ago  was  when  she  was 
a  child,  and  nursed  me  when  I  sprained  my 
ancle.  Besides,  Walter,  when  she  found 
that  you  were  angry  with  her  for  wearing 
it,  she  determined  to  give  it  back  to  me. 
Look  here,  here  it  is ;  she  gave  it  to  me 
before  breakfiut  this  morning,  when  you 


saw  us  together,  and  were  so  savage 
about  it."  V 

**  Is  that  all  true )"  he  asked. 

"  Every  word,  on  my  honour." 

"Then  I  have  been  a  jealous  fool,  and 
have  come  very  near  being  something 
worse.  I  would  have  killed  you  if  I  had 
dared  as  we  climbed  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain  this  morning,  and  now  you  are 
saving  my  life  though  you  know  I  meant 
to  leave  you  on  the  mountain  to  die.  But 
look,  the  storm  is  coming ;  you  must  run 
and  leave  me.  The  cottage  is  round  that 
next  point ;  you  will  get  there  in  time.' 

"  No,  you  must  come  too ;  walk  as  fast 
as  you  can." 

"No,  leave  me;  I  will  shelter  under 
this  rock  till  it  is  over." 

"  Nonsense  I  you'll  never  be  able  to  walk 
a  yard  by  yourself.  Lean  on  me  as  much 
as  vou  like." 

Walter  had  been  getting  more  feeble 
during  the  last  half-hour,  and  had  once  or 
twice  shown  symptoms  of  fainting;  it 
would  have  been  almost  certain  death 
to  leave  him  alone  now  with  a  storm 
rapidly  approaching.  So  the  two  friends 
toiled  painfully  on  with  their  heavy 
burden,  footsore  and  weary,  and  scarce 
able  to  drag  one  foot  before  the  other. 
They  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  reach- 
ing the  cottage  before  the  storm  broke; 
they  knew  that  when  once  it  had  begun 
there  was  very  little  chance  of  proceed- 
ing; and  hope  of  safety  had  almost 
died.  Suddenly,  however,  Linton  caught 
sight  of  a  peasant  making  all  speed  for 
the  shelter  of  the  cottage;  they  shouted 
to  him  and  he  came  to  their  assistance. 
Another  moment  and  the  rain  came,  a 
thick  mist  fiUed  the  air,  and  forall  they  could 
tell  they  might  be  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  little  ch^dt  Fortunately  the  peasant 
knew  the  vicinity  of  his  home  blindfold, 
and  after  a  struggle  aeainst  the  tempest, 
they  were  safely  housed  from  its  fury. 

A  night's  rest  revived  the  strength  of  all 
three.  Under  Walter's  willing  guidance 
they  accomplished,  in  a  few  hours,  the 
rest  of  the  distance  to  Werhausen,  where 
medical  aid  was  procured.  Before  they 
parted,  Walter  took  Linton  aside  and 
begged  him  to  let  him  have  the  necklet 
which  Nina  had  returned  to  him. 

"  I  will  give  it  to  her  again,"  he  said, 
"  and  will  ask  her  to  wear  it  always,  and 
when  I  feel  suspicious  or  jealous  again  I 
shall  look  at  it,  and  it  will  remind  me  of 
the  time  that  we  have  spent  together  on 
the  road  to  Werhausen. 
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VIOLINS,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

Headers  of  newspapers  have,  of  late, 
been  made  familiar  with  an  odd  adver- 
tisement in  which  a  violin  called  a  Strad- 
varios,  and  labelled  '^Faciebat  Cremona, 
1721/'  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  price 
of  thirty  shillings,  the  fortunate,  or,  we 
ought  perhaps  to  say,  the  unfortunate 
possessor  being  so  much  in  want  of  cash 
that  he  is  willing,  nay,  anxious  to  part  with 
his  treasure  for  a  sum  barely  sufficient 
to  pay  for  one  week's  advertising.  It 
may  fairly  be  said  that  the  violin  whose 
extraordinary  merits  are  daily  set  forth  in 
the  papers,  but  never  acknowledged  by  an 
ungrateful  public,  must  have  cost  its 
possessor  a  very  large  sum  indeed;  enough, 
perhaps,  to  pay  for  all  the  fiddles  of  a 
London  theatre.  Why,  then,  is  it  never 
bought)  Why  do  dealers,  hungry  for 
profit  as  they  are  for  the  most  part,  and 
quick  at  turning  an  honest  pound,  why  do 
dealers  allow  an  opportunity  so  splendid  to 
escape  them  1  Here  is  a  violin  made  by  the 
greatest  maker  in  the  world  going  for  a 
song  or  the  price  of  a  child's  toy — thrust  on 
the  public,  as  it  were,  out  of  sheer  philan- 
thropy and  good  nature.  Day  after  day 
the  advertiser  insists  on  its  merits ;  and  day 
after  day  the  public  read  and  wonder  and 
cry  mirabile  dictu ;  but  no  one  buys  the 
treasure — no  one,  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
makes  the  marvel  of  it  to  cease.  Perhaps 
its  mystery  is  cunningly  fostered)  Perhaps 
people  buy  it  every  day  and  daily  discover 
that  it  has  duplicates — rare  and  beautiful 
duplicates  as  good  as  itself,  and  quite  as 
worthy  of  its  label  as  a  bottle  of  port  is 
worthy  of  the  dust  and  cobwebs  which 
Time,  or  a  crafty  hand,  has  placed  upon 
its  neck.  Dear  innocent  public  1  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  see  you  with  your  bottle 
of  wine,  the  glass  of  which  a  month 
ago  was  clean  and  spotless,  and  alike 
guiltless  of  the  spider's  web  and  the  damp 
of  cellars.  How  sweet  to  see  you  drink 
that  wine,  and  eye  it  lovingly,  and  smack 
your  lips  over  it !  You  are  just  the  public 
to  believe  in  labels,  brand-new  and  coffee- 
stained,  with  monstrous  dates  upon  them, 
and  coloured  firewood  carefully  done  up 
and  varnished  in  the  guise  of  a  fiddle. 
Not  that  we  would  in  any  way  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  thethirty-shOlingStradvarius. 
We  would  as  soon  accuse  the  moon  of 
being  a  composition  of  Gruy^re,  and  the 
glow-worm,  with  its  soft  emerald  light, 
of  being  a  Brummagem  article.  All  we 
would   say  is  that   Stradvarius,  of  Cre- 


mona celebrity,  does  not  make  old  violins 
now ;  he  makes  new  ones.  He  lives  all 
over  Europe  and  in  many  parts  of  America ; 
and  he  takes  various  names,  according  to 
the  country  he  inhabits — Smith,  perhaps, 
in  England,  and  Schmidt  in  Germany,  and 
Forgeron  and  Fabbro  in  France  and  Italy. 

Why  is  there  such  a  demand  for  old 
violins)  Is  it  simply  because  they  are 
old)  By  no  meana  There  are  old  iin- 
postors  as  well  as  young  ones.  Is  it 
because  they  were  made  by  men — famous 
men  or  the  reverse — who  have  been  dead  a 
hundred  years )  Yes,  and  na  Yes,  because 
a  good  violin  gets  better  and  better; 
and  no,  because  mere  age  cannot  improve 
it  A  violin  locked  up  for  a  century,  and 
never  used,  cannot  improve.  Age  is  as 
nothing  to  it  The  tones  it  would  have 
jdelded  on  the  first  days  of  its  imprison- 
ment are  the  same  as  those  it  will  yield  after 
its  release.  The  secret  of  a  good  violin  does 
not  lie  in  its  age  alone,  but  in  its  use — its 
constant  and  careful  use.  It  is  the  work  it 
does ;  it  is  the  constant  action  of  the  bow 
and  the  mellowing  effect  of  pure  tones  and 
loving  sympathy ;  it  is  all  this,  and  not 
mere  antiquity  which  gives  its  value  to  the 
instrument,  and  places  it  as  a  work  of  art 
side  by  side  with  famous  pictures  and  en- 
gravings, and  immortal  statuary.  In  other 
words  It  is  the  labour  of  the  musician  which 
enhances  the  work  of  the  craftsman ;  it  is 
the  talent^  or  genius,  of  the  player  which 
gives  life  and  inspiration  to  the  dead  pieces 
of  wood.  How  artfully  these  are  joined 
together  1  How  well  is  the  hollow  scooped, 
and  propped,  and  embelUshed,  and  made 
resonant;  how  wondrous  is  the  power  of  the 
strings,  how  mathematical  their  exactitude, 
how  fraught  at  once  with  tenderness  and 
grandeur  when  a  strong  and  loving  hand 
propels  the  bow  for  the  awakening  of  the 
angel  of  sound — ^the  unseen  spirit  of  melody 
whose  voice  is  alone  heard  to  perfection 
when  a  Joachim,  a  Sivori,  or  a  Paganini 
plies  the  wand  of  the  exchanter  I 

Otto,  the  great  German  authority  on 
violins,  states  in  his  important  work, 
The  Violin:  its  Construction  and  Preserva^ 
tion,  that  the  instrument  when  complete 
should  consist  of  fifty-eight  different  parts ; 
while  Dubourg,  another  authority,  brings 
the  total  number  of  pieces  up  to  seventy- 
one,  allowing  twenty-four  bits  instead  of 
twelve,  for  the  purfling,  and  two  bits, 
instead  of  one,  for  the  tail  piece.  ^  The 
wood  employed  should  be  of  three  kinds : 
sycamore  for  the  neck  and  back  and  some 
other  parts;  soft  red  deal  for  the  beUy  and 
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Bound-post,  as  well  as  for  the  cross-bar  and 
six  inner  blocks ;  and  ebony  for  the  finger- 
board and  tail-piece  of  the  instrument.  It  is 
not  trae,  as  many  suppose,  that  the  sound- 
post  and  cfoss-bar  are  introduced  as 
strengtheners ;  they  are  introduced  to 
increase  the  vibration — a  scientific  item 
not  yet  thoroughly  understood,  though 
oftentimes  explained  by  professors,  both 
practical  and  theoretical.  Too  great 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  structure 
and  position  of  the  bridge,  its  height  and 
breadth,  and  architectural  proportions — for 
there  is  architecture  of  a  dainty  nature  in 
the  fairy  bridge  of  melody  along  which  the 
conductors  of  sound  are  made  to  pass.  If 
too  high  the  tones  produced  are  dulled  and 
rendered  coarse;  if  too  low  the  tones 
become  too  sharp  and  thin.  The  sound- 
post  should  stand  at  the  distance  of  half 
an  inch  below  the  left  foot  of  the  bridge ; 
and  the  instrument  should  be  cleaned  out 
twice  a  year  by  the  insertion  of  a  handful 
or  so  of  barley  made  warm  and  introduced 
through  the  F  holes,  so  called  from  their 
hieroglyphical  resemblance  to  the  sixth 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  barley  to  be  well 
shaken  in  the  violin  before  being  extracted. 
The  strings  should  be  of  Lombard  make,  if 
not  Roman ;  the  resin  should  be  properly 
purified,  and  not  used  in  its  thick  and 
clammy  state ;  and  the  instrument,  whose 
soul  is  to  be  made  to  speak,  must  be  un- 
clog^ed  by  extraneous  substances,  such  as 
varnish  and  white  of  egg,  which  are  so  often 
employed  to  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  wood. 
The  violin  must  breathe ;  its  pores  must  be 
unclogged ;  the  spirit  within  must  have  a 
healthy  body.  Give  it  this  and  you  improve 
the  music  to  be  expected  from  it ;  tamper 
with  the  form  of  the  violin,  and  the  spirit  in- 
side it,  when  the  bow  is  used,  will  complain 
and  quarrel,  and  in  competent  hands  will  de- 
nounce the  vandals  who  destroy  its  comfort 
From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  violin,  in  a  perfect  condition,  almost 
takes  rank  among  sentient  things,  and, 
like  a  living  child,  requires  fostering  care 
and  tender  sympathy  and  ministration.  To 
obtain  it,  in  its  perfected  state,  with  the 
voucher  of  a  responuble  name  upon  it,  is 
the  hope  and  ambition  of  connoisseurs.  To 
buy  one  at  a  sale,  or  an  auction,  is  to  do  a 
deed  to  be  remembered ;  to  be  spoken  of  as 
Mr.  Such-a-One  who  owns  a  Cremona  fiddle 
of  undoubted  parentage  and  training,  is  the 
Joy  of  a  lifetime ;  and  whether  he  can  play 
It  or  not^  the  possessor  feels  he  is  a  somebody, 
and  like  the  gentleman  who  owns  a  Raphael 
or  a  Murillo,  without  possessing  the  power 


to  paint,  he  glories  in  his  Steiner  or  his 
Stradvarius  as  if  in  some  sort  he  were  a 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  hanger-on,  if 
not  an  actual  associate,  of  musicians.  It  is  to 
gratify  these  aspirants  to  fame  or  notoriety; 
it  is  to  tickle  the  fancy  and  tempt  the 
pocket  of  soaring  but  incompetent  amateurs ; 
that  the  Smiths  and  Schmidts  of  England 
and  Germany,  the  Forgerons  of  France  and 
the  Fabbri  of  Italy,  parade  in  print  the 
virtues  and  the  rarities  of  their  so-called 
treasures  and  bargains.  One  house  alone, 
one  notorious  firm  of  fiddle-makers  existing 
in  a  land  which  need  not  be  specified,  having 
its  domicile  in  a  town  whose  identity  need 
not  be  established,  have,  it  is  said,  supplied 
to  commerce  as  many  as  five  thousand 
«  genuine  and  undoubted  Cremonas,"  some 
professing  to  be  the  work  of  Stradvarius, 
some  of  Guamerius,  and  some  of  the  two 
Amati.  The  firm  flourishes,  and  the  buyers 
of  the  treasures  it  turns  out  keep  on  aug- 
menting year  after  year,  so  that  hardly  an 
orchestra  exists  which  does  not  boast  of  half- 
a-dozen  Cremonas  among  its  instruments ! 
First  and  foremost  among  old  violins — 
real  and  not  sham  antiquities — may  be 
mentioned  the  Guamerius  of  Paganini,  the 
beloved  friend  and  inseparable  companion 
of  the  greatest  of  virtuosi,  an  instrument  he 
loved  more  fondly  even  than  his  precious 
Stradvarius,  albeit  that  instrument  for 
purity  of  tone,  and  beauty  of  form  and 
finish,  was  considered  to  be  peerless.  On 
these  famous  fiddles,  but  especially  on  the 
first  named  —  a  masterpiece  of  Joseph 
Guamerius  of  Cremona,  who  flourished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
Paganini  could  perform  such  marvels  that 
the  piping  of  the  godPan,  and  the  minstrelsy 
of  Orpheus,  as  described  by  ancient  writers, 
were  completely  thrown  into  the  shade. 
The  tall  Italian  with  his  long  hair 
and  lank  jaws,  and  his  woebegone  and 
wistful  expression  of  countenance,  from 
which  at  times  the  eyes  would  look  out 
fiercely  and  defiantly  or  fraught  with  tender- 
ness; the  inspired  and  eccentric  Genoese,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  with  all  likelihood  of 
tmth,  that  ins  like  will  never  be  seen  again, 
could  with  his  Guamerius  so  excite  his 
hearers,  that  tears  and  shouts  of  joy, 
mingled  at  times  with  suppressed  cries  of 
terror,  were,  in  some  cases,  the  immediate 
result  of  his  playing.  Calm  and  careful 
writers,  critics  who,  for  the  most  part, 
considered  it  imprudent  to  indulge  in  too 
much  eulogy,  fell  into  raptures  about  the 
playing  of  Paganini,  and  wrote  in  the 
papers  such  rhapsodies  of  rhetoric    and 
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imagination,  as  in  these  days  would  be 
thought  excessive,  if  not  positively  alanniog, 
in  an  established  poet^ 

''  The  page  will  be  a  strange  one  in  the 
history  of  art/'  says  an  article  in  The 
Athenseum  written  at  the  time  of  Paganini's 
first  appearance  in  London,  **  that  page  will 
be  strange  indeed  which  shall  contain  all  the 
rumours  that  have  heralded  the  great 
PaganinL  Our  children  will  laugh  at  the 
credulity  of  their  fathers,  when  they  shall 
read  of  a  magician  who  strung  his  instrument 
with  the  heart-strings  of  his  mistress,  a  sort 
of  Demon-Orpheus  which  had  been  initiated 
into  his  power  by  the  ordeals  of  murder  and 
solitary  confinement " — alluding  to  the  belief 
that  Paganini  had  studied  the  violin  in 
prison — "  and  yet  such  reports  are  widely 
spread  and,  strange  to  say,  accredited. 
The  writer  of  this  notice  remembers 
having  heard  it  gravely  said  in  society  that 
Paganini  could  play  upon  the  violin  when 
all  its  strings  were  taken  off  1  And  one  of 
the  persons  present  declared  that  this 
wonder  of  the  world  had  done  more  than 
that,  having  once  strung  a  gridiron,  his 
violin  not  arriving  in  time,  on  which  he 
performed  a  concerto  amidst  tremendous 
applause."  M.  Guhr,  the  well  known 
violinist  of  Frankfort^  a  beaten  and  eclipsed 
rival  of  Paganini,  says  of  the  great  Italian  that 
he  **  astonished  everyone  by  the  fiend-like 
power  with  which  he  ruled  his  instrument, 
opening  to  the  fancy  a  boundless  space, 
while  to  the  violin  he  gave  the  divinest 
breathings  of  the  human  voice,  moving,  and 
at  times  harrowing  the  souL"  But  it  is  a 
Frenchman,  a  writer  in  the  Parisian  Globe 
of  1831,  who  has  supplied  the  wildest  and 
most  rapturous  account  of  Paganini's 
achievements  on  the  Guamerius.  "behold 
him,"  says  the  French  writer,  "  behold  the 
great  artist,  compound  of  chill  irony  and 
electric  enthusiasm,  of  haughtiness  with 
seeming  humility,  of  sickly  languor,  and 
fitful,  nervous,  fatal  exulting,  of  wild 
oddity,  chastened  by  some  hidden  and 
unconscious  grace,  of  frank  abandonment, 
of  charming  attractiveness,  of  a  superiority 
of  talent  that  might  fix  the  most  indifferent, 
but,  above  all  this,  a  very  man-fiddle,  a 
being  of  extraordinary  nature,  created  as 
if  expressly  for  the  gratification  of  a  public 
delighting  before  all  things  in  the  extra- 
ordinary. Promptly  his  looks  descend  from 
his  violin  to  the  orchestra,  he  gives  the 
signal,  he  raises  his  right  hand  briskly  into 
the  air  and  dashes  his  bow  upon  the 
instrument  You  anticipate  a  rupture  of 
all  the  strings.    But,  on  the  contrary,  the 


lightest,  the  finest,  the  most  delicate^  of 
sounds  comes  forth  to  win  your  surprise. 
He  continues  for  some  moments  to  sport 
with  your  preconceptions,  to  look  askance 
at  you,  to  irritate  you ;  and  every  whim  that 
occurs  to  him  is  employed  to  draw  you  out 
from  your  supposed  indifference.  He  teases 
you,  he  delights  you ;  he  springs  and  runs 
and  glides  from  tone  to  tone,  from  octave  to 
octave ;  achieves  with  incredible  Ughtness 
and  precision  the  widest  intervals ;  ascends 
and  descends  the  chromatic  and  diatonic 
scales;  touches  harmonic  accompaniments 
in  his  way;  extracts  unknown  sounds; 
searches  with  easy  success  for  dif&culties 
and  tricks  of  skill;  exhaustswithin  the  spa^e 
of  a  few  bars  the  whole  range  of  chords  and 
sounds  possible  upon  the  instrument — 
discourses,  sings,  bewails,  describes,  ejacu- 
lates 1  'Tis  suddenly  a  murmur  of  waves,  a 
whistling  in  the  air,  a  warbling  of  birds ; 
a  someUiing  indefinitely  musical  in  the 
most  acute  as  well  as  the  lowest  tones." 
After  alluding  to  the  broad  and  stately 
manner  of  Paganini's  playing,  when  it 
suited  his  philosophical  mood,  the  writer 
proceeds  as  follows :  '^  Chords  that  are  sweet 
and  pure,  melodious  and  brilliant,  stream 
from  beneath  his  bow;  and  then  come 
accents  of  nature  that  seem  to  flow  from  the 
heart  itself,  and  affect  y oia  with  a  surprising 
thrill  of  deb'ght;  and  then  (prodigy  of 
harmony !)  the  vague  moans  and  unfinished 
plainings  of  a  melancholy  abandonment. 
You  sympathise,  in  gentle  pain,  with  the 
touching  and  melodious  artist ;  you  dispose 
yourself  to  follow  at  his  direction,  the  course 
as  it  would  seem  of  some  mournful  fleeting 
intangible  vision,  when  instantly  a  fit  of 
violent  distress,  a  sort  of  shuddering  fuiy, 
seizes  him,  and  we  are  startled,  chilled, 
tormented  by  cries  which  pierce  the  inmost 
recesses  of  our  frame,  and  make  us  tremble 
for  the  hapless  being  whom  we  behold  and 
fear.  We  dare  not  breathe ;  we  are  half 
suffocated.  But  now  amid  the  passionate 
harmonies  of  love  you  shall  hear  the  inter- 
spersed accents  of  coldness,  disdain,  and 
raillery.  After  a  voluptuous  transport  you 
shall  have  mincings  and  caprices;  you 
shall  have  your  pizzlcati !"  Perhaps  the 
reader  thinks  that  the  French  critic  has 
reached  the  climax  of  his  enthusiasm)  By 
no  means.  Here  is  the  wind-up  of  his 
article — a  piece  of  writing  which  deserves 
to  live,  if  only  to  show  that  at  one  time, 
and  that,  too,  within  the  memory  of  living 
men,  a  haggard,  weird,  unkempt  Apollo, 
withugliness  for  his  dower  instead  of  beauty, 
existed  upon  our  earth.    "  Now,''  says  the 
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French  imter,  **  jon  have  your  oontraats 
and  satonio  fooleries,  now  your  tonohes  of 
the  extiETagant.  Tis  a  doae  of  madness 
or  despair ;  'tis  an  agcmy,  the  sensation  of 
a  man  suspended  oyer  a  bottomless  abyss ; 
'tis  a  violin  which  is  at  once  a  Ante,  a  bass, 
a  guitar,  and  a  whole  orchestra,  intermized 
and  confounded  1 "  What  has  become  of 
the  instrument  on  which  Paganini  performed 
these  marvels?  Ah,  what  has  become  of  this 
matchless  violin,  so  rich  and  eloquent,  so 
seemingly  alive,  on  which  the  Magician  of 
the  Bow  could  storm,  as  it  were,  the  gates 
of  paradise  while  the  angels  and  fiends  of 
'  sound  seemed  struggling  for  admission? 
Would  anyone  know  it  if  he  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  it?  Could  anybody 
swear  to  its  being  the  genuine  article?  Hear 
how  Paganini  lumself  was  deceived  in  it, 
though  he  knew  it  as  he  knew  himself, 
and  pause  and  ponder,  oh,  ye  jubilant 
amateurs,  ere  ye  part  with  the  substance  of 
thirty  shillings,  for  the  shadow  of  the  hope 
of  being  possessed  of  a  Cremona. 

One   day,  while  approaching    Paris  in 
a  diligence,  after  his  visit  to    England, 
Paganmi  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
his  beloved  Gkiarnerius  fall  from  the  roof  of 
the  coach.  The  delicate  instrument  received 
a  palpable  injury,  and  had  to  be  taken  to 
Vuillaume,  the  famous  maker  and  repairer 
of  violins,  established  in  the  French  capital. 
Vuillaume  not   only  mended  it — ^as   the 
story  goes — ^but  made  an  exact  fac-simile 
of  it,  taking  both  to  the  Italian  virtuoso 
with  the  remark  that  the  two  instruments, 
lying  side  by  side  in  his  laboratory,  had 
puzded  him  as  to  their  identity.      The 
dismayed  musician  seized  first  one  and  then 
the  other,  played  upon  both,  and  carefully 
examined  them,  together  and  apart,  and 
ended  by  exclaiming  in  distress  that  he 
could  not    decide  which  was    his    own. 
He  strode  about  the  room,  wild,  ecstatic, 
and  in  tears — faith  and  fury  alike  struggling 
for  the  mastery  in  him,  till  the  honest 
Parisian,  overcome  by  the  sight  of  a  grief 
and  a  bewilderment  so  genuine,  and  never 
from  the  first  intending  to  deceive  his 
client,  asked  him  to  keep  both  violins  as  a 
pledge  of  his  esteem  and  admiration,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  out  the  sham  Gkiar- 
nerios,  for  which  he  begged  an  honourable 
place  in  Paganini's  household.      Who  can 
doubt  after  this  that  new  violins  may  be 
made  to  look,  and  speak,  as  well  as  old 
ones)    It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  a 
great  maker — almost  as  rare  a  personage  as 
a  great  player — can,  by  dint  of  scientific 
skill  and  industry,  so  thoroughly  imitate 


an  old  violin  of  the  Cremona,  or  any  other 
school,  that  connoisseurs  of  the  highest 
reputation  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
difference.  In  this  way,  too,  it  is  said,  a 
scientific  man  can  imitate  gold,  and  so 
manufacture  the  precious  metal  as  to  com- 
pete with  Nature  herself.  But  at  what 
cost?  At  twenty  times  the  cost  of  the 
actual  gold  if  dug  out  of  the  earth.  So 
with  violins  of  the  purest  tones  and  fabri- 
cation. It  is  easier  to  find  a  real  Strad- 
varius  at  a  sale  or  an  old  curiosity  shop, 
than  to  find  a  workman  able  to  make  one 
of  equal  value,  or,  having  made  it,  to  part 
with  it  on  moderate  terms.  But  there  are 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Vuillaume 
story.  When  it  is  proved  that  the  grid- 
iron legend  is  correct,  then,  and  then  only, 
will  every  one  believe  that  the  story  of  the 
false  Guarnerius  is  founded  on  fact 

So  long  as  there  is  a  craving  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  obtain  soi-disant  old  violins, 
which  are  not  old,  in  lieu  of  honest  new 
ones,  which    are  what  they  pretend  to 
be,  there  will  continue    to    be,  as    may 
be    presumed,    a    flourishing    trade    in 
modem    antiques.     The    only    way    to 
check  it — the  only  way  to  put  amateurs  on 
the  right  track — ^is  to  expose  misnomers 
and    pleasantries  on  the  part  of  violin 
manufacturers.    Let  the  amateur  and  the 
collector  be  properly  initiated  into  violin- 
secrets,  and  dupes  will  be  few  in  number, 
and  makers  of  violins  will  boldly  come  for- 
ward, one  and  all,  in  their  true  colours,  as 
some  of  them  do  already,  and  announce 
that  they  are  living  makers,  and  not  the 
shadows  or  ghosts  of  dead  ones.     Stained 
labels,  and  violins  varnished  and  unvar- 
nished again  to  look  old,  are  in  the  course 
of  time  likely  to  become  a  drug  in  the 
market,  but  violins  spick  and  span  new, 
constructed  on  the  most  approved  scientific 
principles,  untrammelled  by   false   dates, 
and  unsoiled  by  false  staining,  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  good  judges,  constitute  them- 
selves the  violins  of  the  present  and  the 
future.    The  popular  superstition  that  age 
— mere  age  and  non-destruction — ^improves 
a  violin,  will  die  out  when  it  is  known  by 
what  means,  just,  and  honourable,   and 
scientific,  a  new  instrument  may  be  en- 
dowed with  the  qualities  of  an  old  one, 
without,  in  colour,  or  inscription,  or  slavish 
imitation  of  form,  usurping  the  peculiarities 
that  please  the  eye  and  mystify  the  intel- 
ligence.    The  best  new  violins,  properly  so 
called,  and  honestly  so  called,  are  made 
with  the  fact  for  ever  in  view  that  a  pro- 
longed existence — a  mere  adhesion  of  the 
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component  parts  one  to  the  other  for  a 
given  number  of  years — does  not  constitute 
the  raison  d'etre  of  a  fine  instrument  Such 
are  constructed  on  a  principle  far  more 
intelligent  and  satisfactory.  The  best 
makers  know  that  substance,  though  some- 
thing, is  not  everything  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  violin.  They  know  that  sound,  as 
well  as  shape  and  make,  is  a  necessity  for 
an  instrument  that  has  to  live,  and  breathe, 
and  Bpeak;  and  means  are  adopted — ^not 
cunningly  and  surreptitiously,  but  openly 
and  confessedly — to  endow  a  violin  in  a 
few  months  with  the  tone,  or  something 
similar  to  the  tone,  of  a  century's  average 
practice.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
Buch  a  marvel  accomplished  f  Simply  by 
supplying  the  new  violin  with  work — ^hard 
and  bon&-fide  and  unflagging  work.  Night 
and  day  for  months,  six  months,  or  a  year, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  the  violins  placed 
in  a  row  in  the  workshop,  fixed  and  im- 
movable, with  the  resined  bows  at  work 
above  them,  first  on  one  string  and  then 
on  another,  and  sometimes  on  two  strings 
at  once,  the  bows  moving  by  machinery  all 
day  and  all  night  till  the  instruments  are 
ready  for  sale.  When  they  have  gone 
through  the  proper  time  of  probation,  and 
imbibed  for  months  the  sounds  that  make 
them  mellow  and  rich,  they  are  carefully 
raised  from  their  frames,  and  disposed  of 
in  the  trade  as  old  or  new  violins  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  the  makers.  If 
these  are  scrupulous  they  will  acknow- 
ledge what  they  have  done,  and  demand 
the  price  of  their  skill  or  inspiration 
added  to  that  of  their  machine  practice  as 
part  of  their  labour  and  proficiency.  If 
the  reverse,  they  will  colour  and  label,  and 
otherwise  maltreat  their  handiwork,  and 
launch  their  new  fiddles  on  the  world  as 
ancient  treasures  worthy  of  special  prices. 
Honour  to  the  men  who,  in  making  new 
violins  for  the  market,  make  and  estabUsh 
their  own  names  as  well !  They,  too,  will 
have  their  reward.  For  the  time  will  come 
when  they  in  turn  will  take  rank  among 
the  classic  makers,  and  their  posterity,  in 
justice  to  them,  will  admire  and  purchase 
their  instruments,  as  the  worldnowpurchases 
the  works  of  Stradvarius  and  the  other 
great  makers  of  Lombardy  and  the  T]rroL 

HOPE'S   TRAGEDY. 

A   STORY  IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  IIL 

Late  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Hope's 
mother  and  sister  were  sitting  in  their 
dingy    little    drawing-room.    They   were 


both  small  insignificant-looking  women, 
plainly  dressed  in  black ;  yet  anyone  who 
eared  to  study  them  at  all  would  have 
found  a  good  deal  of  strength  and  intellect 
in  their  very  ordinary  facea  The  mother's 
was  the  more  pleasant ;  her  daughter's  was 
hard  and  somewhat  contemptuous,  with 
traces  of  struggle  and  suffering.  ^  She  was 
sitting  under  the  gas,  bending  and  stmn- 
ing  her  eyes  over  a  large  piece  of  embroidery 
in  a  frame.  Mrs.  Hope  was  in  a  comer  by 
the  fire,  which  she  had  just  poked  into  an 
unusually  cheerful  blaze.  She  had  also 
pulled  forward  her  largest  armchair  to  the 
front  of  the  fire,  and,  having  made  these* 
preparations,  sat  down  silently  and  listened 
to  the  pelting  rain  outside. 

*'  I  can't  help  it  if  Willie  is  cross  with 
me,  and  you  too,"  said  her  daughter,  with 
a  sharp  tug  at  her  needle.  '^  Isay  it  is  the 
maddest  plan  I  ever  heard  of.  Suppose 
this  thing  comes  to  smash — where  shall 
we  be  then  9  He  with  nothing  to  do,  you 
and  I  left  with  a  hundred  a  year." 

**  Of  course  there  always  must  be  some 
risk,"  replied  Mrs.  Hope  rather  coldly. 
"  The  question  is,  whether  the  thing  you 
hope  to  gain  is  worth  it  Willie  may  well 
venture  something  for  the  sake  of  a  charm- 
ing wife  and  a  large  fortune;  and  you  rather 
amuse  me,  Bertha,  with  this  new  horror  of 
speculating.  I  have  often  heard  you  say  that 
we  ought  to  have  more  interest  than  we  get 
from  the  funds.  Here  we  shall  get  our  capital 
doubled,  and  higher  interest  besides." 

"I  am  sure  uiat  is  all  nonsense,"  said 
Bertha. 

''You  think  your  brother  is  trying  to 
deceive  us ) " 

''No,  mother;  don't  be  unfair — I  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.  But  don't  you 
remember,  years  ago,  .when  Uncle  John 
tried  to  persuade  you  to  take  some  of  those 
bank  shares,  how  thankful  you  were  after- 
wards, when  the  bank  broke,  and  hundreds 
of  people  were  ruined,  to  think  that  yon 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them  t  Well,  I 
dare  say  this  thin^  of  Willie's  may  be  safer, 
but  it  is  a  wild  thing  to  ask,  mother,  that 
you  should  sell  out  nearly  all  you  possess, 
and  lend  it  to  him  to  invest  in  an  insurance 
office.  Do  you  think  Willie  is  such  a  good 
manofbusinessasallthatl  You'll  ask  some 
other  advice,  surely,  before  you  say  *  yes '  %  " 

"  I  don't  know  who  to  ask,"  said  Mrs. 
Hope.  "He  will  consult  somebody,  I 
dare  say ;  but  you  forget — ^he  is  used  to 
the  City  and  money  matters.  I  would 
quite  as  soon  take  his  opinion  as  Uncle 
John's,  for  instance." 
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''  I  would  not  pin  my  faith  to  either  of 
them,  if  they  were  interested,"  said  Bertha, 
shaking  her  head. 

At  this  moment  her  brother  came  into 
the  room.  He  looked  cross  and  flashed, 
and  walked  with  so  very  much  the  air  of  a 
man  used  to  large  rooms  that  it  seemed  as 
if  he  coold  hardly  help  kicking  the  fomi- 
tore  abont. 

"  Take  caie  of  my  frame,"  said  Bertha, 
looking  np  at  him,  as  he  pushed  past  on 
his  way  to  his  armchair. 

''  Why  do  you  have  that  monstrous  thing 
all  over  the  place  t "  returned  her  brother. 

"Bertha  thinks  vour  plan  very  im- 
prudent, Willie,"  said  Mrs.  Hope,  met  a 
minute  or  two,  looking  earnestly  at  her 
darling,  who  had  flung  himself  into  his 
chair,  and  was  staring  at  the  fire. 

"  What  can  Bertha  possibly  know  about 
it  1 "  said  Hope,  with  the  affected  reason- 
ableness of  extreme  anger.  *'I  wonder 
how  many  fortunes  womd  be  made  in 
England  if  everybody  was  like  her,  and 
insisted  on  sticking  to  those  stupid  old 
funds.  Prudence  is  very  fine  when  it 
doesn't  run  on  into  meanness." 

**  Yes,  it  is  possible  to  be  too  prudent," 
said  Mrs.  Hope. 

Bertha's  pale  face  changed  colour  a  little 
as  she  bent  over  her  frame.  Though  not 
a  very  sensitive  or  romantic  person,  she 
was  a  generous  one,  and  these  hints  were 
hard  to  bear.  Her  mother  and  Willie 
knew  very  well  that  all  the  sacrifices  made 
till  now  for  him  had  been  with  her 
cheerful  consent,  that  the  money  she 
earned  was  mostly  spent  on  him,  that 
she  had  often  denied  herself  dress  and 
pleasures  for  his  sake.  It  was  hard  to  be 
thought  selfish  and  mean  because  she 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  such  a  wild  spiBcu- 
lation  as  this,  a  thing  that  Willie  would 
never  have  suggested  if  he  had  not  been 
in  love  with  the  promoter's  sister.  Bertha, 
though  she  adored  her  brother,  and  cared 
for  his  happiness  beyond  anything,  was 
not  blinded  by  sympathy  so  far  as  quite  to 
forget  the  claims  of  her  mother  and  her- 
self. She  was  not  so  infatuated  as  her 
mother — ^perhaps  that  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  the  best  of  sisters.  Her 
mother,  as  Willie  said,  would  have  starved 
herself  for  him  cheerfully.  Bertha  would 
have  done  it  too  in  the  end,  probably,  but 
she  would  have  grumbled  at  the  unfairness 
of  such  arrfljigement& 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  young 
man  sulked,  his  sister's  needle  made  littie 
creaks  as  she  pushed  it  in  and  out  of  the 


tightly-stretched  canvas;  their  mother 
looked  sadly  and  anxiously  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"Well,"  Hope  broke  out  at  last,  "I 
never  was  so  mistaken,  so  deceived  in  my 
life.  I  let  the  Hamiltons  suppose  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
money.  I  made  a  fool  of  myself,  behaved 
as  if  1  was  sure  of  it.  As  for  her  " — his 
voice  faltered  for  a  moment,  but  soon  grew 
strong  and  angry  again — "  I  can't  face  them 
again,  you  know.  I  shall  join  Markham 
— he's  going  out  to  Colorado  the  end  of 
next  month/' 

"  Oh,  my  boy,  you  must  not  do  that  I " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Mope. 

"  Is  it  worse  than  Suez  f "  asked  Willie 
with  a  slight  laugh.  "  Yes,  it  will  be,  because 
you  won't  catch  me  coming  back  again." 

"  Bertha,  do  you  hear  t "  said  his  mother 
in  a  low  tone  of  agony. 

Bertha  did  not  speak  for  a  minute  or 
two.  She  looked  up  rather  wonderingly 
at  her  brother;  she  could  hardly  have 
believed  that  being  in  love  would  have 
altered  him  so  painfully.  This  sort  of 
threatening  was  quite  a  new  means  of 
getting  his  own  way.  Then  she  looked 
at  her  mother,  and  met  such  miserable  im- 
ploring eyes  that  she  saw  that  prudence— K>r 
meanness,  if  they  chose — was  in  a  hope* 
less  minority,  and  must  give  way. 

"I  don't  know  why  you  are  so  des- 
perate, Willie,"  she  said.  **  Nobody  said  you 
were  not  to  have  the  money.  I  only  .ven- 
tured to  remark  that  the  thing  sounded 
rash,  but,  as  you  say,  I  can't  possibly  know 
anything  about  it.  Of  course  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton beheves  in  it,  or  he  wouldn't  make  his 
sister's  fortune  depend  upon  it" 

"Hamilton  is  a' tremendously  sharp 
fellow.  He  says  it  is  as  safe  as  the  Bank 
of  England,"  replied  Willie.  "  However, 
I'm  tired  of  tal^ng.  I  told  you  all  about 
it  at  dinner." 

Another  pause.  Mrs.  Hope  still  looked 
at  her  daughter,  and  presently  Bertha  spoke 
again. 

"You  and  mother  seem  to  make  it 
depend  on  me,"  she  said.  "  It  is  her  money, 
and  she  can  of  course  give  it  to  you  if  she 
chooses.     I  have  no  business  to  object." 

"  Yes,  you  have  quite  as  much  business 
as  I  have  to  ask  for  it,"  said  her  brother. 

"I  spoke  unreasonably,  I  dare  say," 
Bertha  went  on.  "I  was  not  so  much 
thinking  of  myself  as  of  mother's  old  age, 
and  whether  a  bird  in  the  hand  wasn't 
worth  two  in  the  bush.  But  of  course  you 
have  thought  of  that  too,  Willie.     You 
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wouldn't  go  in  for  anything  really  risky — 
you  couldn't  do  anytmng  6o  wrong/' 

*'  As  far  as  I  know  it  is  a  safe  concern/' 
Hope  answered  gravely. 

"  Then,  mother,  why  don't  you  tell  him 
ho  may  have  it  ?  I  withdraw  my  foolish 
objections,''  eaid  Bertha,  smiling. 

She  had  a  wonderfully  sweet  smile, 
which  made  her  quite  a  different-looking 
woman  as  she  got  up  and  came  towards 
the  fire,  her  lips  trembling  as  she  glanced 
from  the  spoilt  boy  to  hi?  mother. 

**  Take  the  money,  my  darling,"  said  Mrs. 
Hope.  ''May  Heaven  bless  and  proaper 
you,  and  give  you  a  happy  life  with  Dora." 

Her  son  thanked  her,  and  allowed  her 
to  kiss  him,  but  he  showed  none  of  the 
eager  boyish  gratitude  which  had  always 
sweetened  the  moment  of  sacrifice  to  these 
two  poor  women.  He  began  immediately 
to  go  into  business  detaUs,  without  even 
giving  a  kind  look  to  Bertha,  who  stood 
waiting  for  her  shara  At  first  it  seemed 
impossible  that  not  even  a  smile  or  a  word  of 
thanks  should  come  her  way,  but  as  soon 
as  she  saw  that  she  was  really  to  have 
nothing,  she  turned  away  and  went  back 
to  her<  frame.  It  seemed  that  her  hesita- 
tion had  offended  Willie  past  forgiveness. 
Wonderful,  that  spending  a  few  weeks 
among  smart  people,  and  falling  in  love 
with  one  of  them,  should  have  hardened  a 
man's  heart  and  warped  his  perceptions  so ! 

She  heard  nothing  of  what  Willie  was 
saying,  as  he  talked  and  explained  to  his 
mother.  Neither  of  them  addressed  her, 
and  though  this  may  not  have  been  inten- 
tional, she  felt  herself  suddenly  shut  out 
from  their  love  and  confidence.  Surely 
this  was  unjust,  and  not  altogether  her 
own  fault  The  new  experience  filled  her 
with  a  duU  aching  pain.  She  went  on 
working  mechanically^  till  the  colours  in 
her  frame  began  to  swim  and  dazzle  before 
her  eyes,  and  just  in  time  to  stop  tears 
from  falling  on  her  beautiful  work,  Bertha 
got  up  and  quickly  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

We  may  as  well  pass  quickly  over  that 
year,  though  it  was  a  very  long  one  to 
Willie  Hope  in  his  banishment  at  Suez. 
Of  course,  he  soon  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he  had  half  known  all  along,  that 
the  "  Sink  or  Swim "  was  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  its  existence  becoming  more 
of  a  struggle  every  day.  Still  there  seemed 
a  little  hope  that  the  times  might  improve, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  smash  was  so  terrible 
to  him,  that  he  would  hardly  let  himself 


believe  in  the  danger,  but  worked  with  all 
his  might  to  keep  the  thing  going,  at  first 
with  real  cheeifulness  and  enthusiasm. 
His  letters  from  JuUns  Hamilton,  too, 
were  lively  and  encouraging,  assuring  him 
that  the  affair  was  looking  up  in  England, 
making  no  doubt  that  they  would  fight 
through  their  difficulties,  and  that  the 
future  would  be  as  bright  as  anyone  could 
wifih.  There  is  no  reason  todoubt  that  Julius, 
to  a  great  extent,  believed  what  he  said. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  till  the 
autumn  j  but  then  Ho^'s  sanguine  spirit 
began  to  give  way.  His  partner's  letters 
took  a  disagreeable  tone,  half  blaming  him 
for  the  failure  that  now  seemed  imminent 
Dora's  letters,  which  had,  of  course,  helped 
him  more  than  anything,  became  colder 
and  fewer.  Hope  felt  miserable,  and  would 
have  welcomed  any  decent  excuse  to  leave 
his  post  and  huny  home  to  England,  if 
only  for  an  hour's  talk  with  her.  But  in 
this  critical  state  of  affairs  he  could  not 
leave  Suez  for  a  day.  Too  much  depended 
on  pulling  through  this  rough  sea  of  diffi- 
culties. He  meant  to  stay  where  he  was, 
and  work  to  the  end. 

Just  as  things  seemed  at  their  darkest, 
and  he  was  waiting,  in  the  deepest  anxiety, 
for  a  telegram  from  Julius  announcing  that 
all  was  over,  there  came  a  sudden  gleam 
of  prosperity.  For  a  moment^  the  "  Sink 
or  Swim"  had  its  sails  filled  again  and 
WQiit  forward  dancing  on  its  way.  During 
the  few  days  that  this  happy  state  of  things 
lasted,  Willie  Hope  fell  ill  of  fever,  and 
the  Suez  branch  of  the  company  had  to 
carry  on  its  business  without  him.  Hard 
work,  trouble  of  mind,  a  climate  that  dis- 
agreed with  him,  and  now  this  sudden 
and  tantalising  reaction,  which  yet  did  not 
bring  a  letter  from  Dora,  had  been  too 
much  for  the  poor  young  fellow. 

His  life  was  only  saved  by  the  kindness 
of  a  great  doctor  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Enghmd,  and  who  decided  at  once  that  he 
must  be  taken  home,  even  with  the  risk  of 
his  dying  on  the  passage.  So,  hardly  con- 
scious from  weakness,  and  changed  and 
wasted  almost  beyond  recognition,  Willie 
Hope  arrived  at  his  mother's  house  one 
day  in  January.  A  relapse  followed,  but 
with  his  mother  and  sister  to  nurse  him  it 
was  not  so  serious  as  the  former  attack, 
and  very  gradually,  as  the  winter  days  went 
on,  he  began  to  be  a  little  like  himself  again. 

The  doctor  who  brought  him  home  had 
written  to  Mr.  Hamilton  a  full  account  of 
the  circumstances;  but  no  letter  came  in 
reply,  either  to  the  doctor  or  to  Hope 
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lumaelt  And  in  those  first  sad  weeks  at 
home,  Bertha  was  thankful  that  he  never 
asked  for  letters^f or  she  noticed  with  dismay 
that  nothing  came  from  Dora  Hamilton. 

She  and  her  mother  had  not  had  any 
reason  to  doubt  the  solvency  of  the  "  Sink 
or  Swim."  Their  interest  had  been  paid  so 
far,  and  Willie,  even  when  he  was  delirious, 
had  said  nothiiig  that  could  warn  them. 
Bertha's  only  fear  was  that  Dora  was  in- 
constant, and  at  this  she  was  more  sorry 
than  surprised.  Her  first  alarm  about  the 
insurance  company  came  from  an  old 
acquaintance  of  her  brother's  who  called 
one  day  to  ask  after  him,  and  hoped  his 
interest  in  the  ''Sink  or  Swim"  was 
nothing  very  great  He  understood,  he 
said,  that  it  was  rather  a  shaky  affair. 
Then  Bertha  in  her  distress  of  mind 
suspected  the  truth  —  that  Willie  had 
known  this  all  along,  and  that  his  anxiety 
had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his 
illness.  His  brain,  however,  was  not 
fit  for  any  business  talk,  and  Bertha  de- 
termined to  hold  her  peace  till  he  was 
nearly  well  again,  not  even  mentioning  her 
fears  to  her  mother^  who  was  entirely 
occupied  with  him.  She  would  have  liked 
to  ask  advice,  to  know  whether  there  would 
be  any  chance  of  saving  their  fortune  in 
case  of  a  smash,  but  she  did  not  know  whom 
to  ask,  and,  besides,  was  afraid  she  might 
precipitate  matters,  or  bring  Willie  into 
some  scrape  by  speaking.  So  she  kept 
herself  sorrowfully  quiet,  and  tried  to  be 
prudent  in  the  housekeeping,  which  was 
difficult,  with  a  fanciful  invalid  in  the  house. 

At  last  one  day  Mrs.  Hope  told  her  that 
Willie  was  better,  that  he  had  walked 
acroes  the  room  with  her  help,  and  had 
been  talking  quite  reasonably. 

**  He  wants  us  all  to  go  down  to  Beach- 
cliff,"  said  Mra  Hope.  "  He  spoke  at  first 
of  going  alone,  but  of  course  that  is  impos- 
sible, and  so  I  told  him." 

'^Beachcliff ! "  repeated  Bertha,  with  a 
face  of  strong  disapproval 

''Yes,  he  longs  for  the  sea,  and  he  is 
dying  to  see  Miss  Hamilton,  poor  patient 
fellow,  and  he  wants  to  have  a  long  talk 
with  Mr.  Hamilton,  too." 

"Naturally..  But  how  does  he  account 
for  never  hearing  from  them  1" 

"  You  are  always  so  dry  and  suspicious. 
Bertha.  He  said  something  about  that. 
He  said  they  hadn't  got  his  aadre8&" 

"  Dr.  Maine  sent  it  to  Mr.  Hamilton," 
said  Bertha.  "  Willie  doesn't  know  that  It 
is  a  pity  he  should  live  in  a  fool's  paradisa" 

"  I  am  thankful  he  should  live  in  any 


paradise  at  all  My  poor  helpless  boy, 
kept  away  from  all  he  loves  best  1  He 
doesn't  doubt  her  being  faithful,  whatever 
you  may  do.  And  if  she  has  any  heart  at 
all,  it  must  certainly  be  touched  by  seeing 
him  in  his  present  state." 

"I  don't  know.  People  of  that  sort 
don't  love  illness  and  sorrow." 

"  Well,  I  have  not  such  a  shockingly  bad 
opinion  of  human  nature,  nor  has  Willie. 
In  a  day  or  two  he  really  will  be  well 
enough  to  travel,  and  I  thought  if  you 
would  go  down  to  Beaohcliff  on  Thursday, 
and  take  lodgings,  he  and  I  might  follow 
on  Friday.  He  is  bent  upon  it,  and  I 
really  don't  see  what  harm  it  can  do." 

"  Very  well,  mother.  Yes,  I  dare  say 
his  mind  will  be  more  at  ease  when  he  has 
seen  the  Hamiltons.  Anything  is  better 
than  suspense,  perhapa  At  the  same  time 
I  warn  you  that  they  are  heartless  people, 
or  else  they  would  have  written  before 
now,  or  even  come  to  see  him.  However, 
I  should  like  myself  to  make  acquaintance 
with  them." 

"Then  that  is  settled;  you  go  on 
Thursday.  As  to  the  people,  Willie 
knows  them,  remember,  and  you  don't" 

The  plan  was  carried  out  Bertha  went 
down  to  Beachcliff,  and  took  some  cheerful 
rooms  looking  on  the  broad  parade  where 
everybody  walked  up  and  down,  and 
beyond  that  on  the  sea.  Her  brother  was 
terribly  exhausted  by  his  journey,  and  it 
was  not  till  Saturday  afternoon  that  he 
was  able  to  lie  on  a  sofa  at  the  drawing- 
room  window,  and  be  amused  by  watching 
the  people  outsida 

Bertha,  as  she  sat  near  him,  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  Beachcliff  had  a  wonderful 
cheerfulness  of  its  own.  The  sun  was 
shining  in  a  sky  that  might  have  belonged 
to  June;  a  fresh  breeze  was  blowing 
sparkles  of  spray  along  the  bright  dancing 
sea ;  even  the  people  who  were  drawn  in 
chairs  had  colour  in  their  faces,  and  the 
others  walked  with  a  springing  step,  as  if 
the  fact  of  living  was  joy. 

"Isn't  it  jolly!"  said  WiUie  Hope, 
looking  out  at  all  this  from  his  sofa.  "  It 
used  to  be  just  like  this  last  winter." 

"  And  it  goes  on  just  the  same  without 
you.  We  are  not  so  important  as  we  think 
ourselves — ^we  are  very  soon  forgotten." 
Bertha  thought  this,  but  did  not  say  it 
She  looked  at  his  thin  wasted  face  and 
feeble  white  hands,  and  wondered  how  he 
could  smile  as  he  spoke  of  "  last  winter." 

When  she  turned  her  eyes  to  the  window 
again  the  sunny  blue  air  looked  cold  and 
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steely,  the  faces  looked  pinched,  she  could 
fancy  that  people's  teeth  were  chattering  in 
that  whistling  wind,  and  she  hoped  the 
hand  did  not  always  play  such  melancholy 
music. 

'*  There  she  is ! ''  said  Willie  suddenly. 

"  Where  V  exclaimed  Bertha,  starting  up. 

"  Don't  you  see  t  And  that  little  beast 
Boney — ^fatter  than  ever." 

Bertha  stared  hard  at  Miss  Hamilton, 
who  interested  her  deeply,  though  the 
fascination  had  a  good  deal  of  dislike  in  it. 
She  had  pictured  to  herself  somebody  with 
a  bright  colour  and  a  noisy  manner,  fast 
and  dashing  in  st^le.  She  now  saw  a  tall, 
slim,  elegant-lookmg  woman,  venr  well  and 
quietly  dressed  in  a  muffle  of  fur  and 
leathers,  pale,  handsome,  and  smilins 
calmly  as  she  talked  in  rather  a  subdued 
manner  to  a  gentleman  she  had  just  met. 

He  was  a  &t  man  getting  on  for  sixty, 
who  had  come  up  to  her  in  rather  an 
eager  intimate  way;  but  as  he  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  house 
Bertha  could  not  see  what  he  looked  like. 

'*She  is  very  handsome,"  said  Bertha 
after  a  breathless  pause. 

"Ahl  Didn't  I  mention  that  1"  said 
her  brother,  with  a  laugh  in  his  weak  voice. 

He  had  pulled  himself  up  on  the  sofa, 
and  was  leaning  forward  with  sparkling 
eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  to  look  at  l)ora.  ^ 

"Did  you  call  the  man  Boney  1"  said 
Bertha  vaguely. 

"Are  you  madf  Boney's  the  dog — 
the  pug ;  don't  you  see  him  sitting  by  herl 
Just  how  he  sat  and  stared  one  day  on  the 

pier Oh ! "  and  with  a  weary  groan  he 

sank  back  on  his  cushions.  "  I  forget  the 
man's  name;  I  used  to  know  him  last 
year.  Sir  Samuel  something — Sir  Samuel 
Grimes — a  rich  old  beggar  who  lives  up 
on  the  hilL  Now,  Bertha,  do  you  mean 
to  kill  me  with  impatience  ?  Rush  out  to  her 
this  minute,  and  tell  her  I'm  here.'' 

"  My  dear  Willie,  I  don't  think  I  can. 
Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  write ! " 

"  Write !  What  do  you  suppose  I  came 
here  for?  I  could  have  written  from 
Kingston.  If  you  don't  go  I  shall  be  as 
bad  as  ever  to-night.  How  am  I  to  live 
through  all  those  nours  with  only  a  glimpse 
from  a  window!    Don't  be  a  fooL    Go 


this  minute,  or  I'll  open  the  window  and 
shout  to  her." 

Bertha  had  seldom  had  a  task  she  dis- 
liked more,  but  of  course  she  obeyed. 
After  hastily  putting  her  things  on,  she 
looked  into  the  drawing-room  on  her  way 
downstairs. 

'*Make  haste,  she's  gone  home.  She 
has  walked  off  that  way,  and  old  Grimes 
with  her.  Tou  had  better  not  come  back 
without  telling  her  that  I'm  here.*  Ask 
her  to  come  and  see  me  now,  and  ask  if 
her  brother  is  here  too." 

Bertha  hurried  off  upon  her  disagreeable 
errand.  Though  Miss  Hamiltons  looks 
were  much  pleasanter  than  she  expected, 
-it  was  impossible  to  forget  that  she  had 
treated  Willie  in  a  heartless  and  cruel  way. 

"  Yet,"  thought  the  fair-minded  Bertha, 
"  that  may  perhaps  have  been  her  brother's 
doing.  I  feel  sure  he  is  odious.  He  may 
have  destroved  letters,  he  may  have  used 
all  sorts  of  horrid  means  to  separate  them, 
if  the  company  is  really  comiog  to  grief." 

She  soon  overtook  Miss  Hamilton  and 
Sir  Samuel  Grimes.  They  were  walk- 
ing slowly,  and  talking  a  great  deal 
Sir  Samuel,  at  least,  was  ticking,  and 
his  companion  listening  with  attentive 
graciousness.  They  seemed  so  much 
interested  that  Bertha  could  not  make  up 
her  mind  to  interrupt  them.  .  She  followed 
them  slowly  alone  the  length  of  the 
parade  till  they  left  it,  and  crossed  the 
road  to  a  row  of  large  houses.  At  the 
door  of  one  of  these  they  parted.  Miss 
Hamilton  went  in.  Sir  Samuel  lighted  a 
cigar,  and  with  a  complacent  air  walked 
back  towards  the  livelier  part  of  the  town. 

Bertha  had  not  left  the  parade  when 
they  did.  She  went  a  little  further,  then 
turned  back,  and  with  a  very  quiet 
countenance  and  a  fast  beating  heart 
crossed  the  road,  and  boldly  rang  at  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  door. 

Now  Ready, 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  19,  1882.      U  Pbicb  Twopence. 


t  MR.  SOARBOROUGff  S  FAMILY. 

ST  ABTHOITT  IBOILOFI. 

CHAPTER  XX.  MR.  GREY'S  OPINION  OP 
THE  8CARB0R0U0H  FAMILY. 
Had  Angnstna  been  really  anzioiu  to 
see  Mr.  Grey  before  Mr.  Grey  went  to  bis 
father,  he  would  probably  hsve  managed  to 
do  BO.  He  did,  not  always  tell  Mr.  Jones 
CTeiytlimg.  'J  So  the  fallow  has  hBrriad 
up  to  the  governor  the  moment  he  came 
into  the  hotue,"  he  iSid. 

"  He's  with  him  now." 

"Of  courae  he  is. ' .  Never  mipd.  I'll 
be  even  with  him  in  the  lone^nin.''  '  TKen 
ho  greeted  the  Uwyer'  with  a  mock'  cour- 
tesy as  soon  aa  he  saw  him.  "I  hope 
your  jonmey  hat  done  yon  no  harm, 
Mr.  Grey." 

"  Not  in  the  least" 

"  It's  very  kind  of  yon,  I  am  8nre,_  to 
look  after  our  poor  concems  with  bo  much 

tinterestk  .  Jones,  don't  yon  think  it  is  time 
they  gave  ns  some  dinner  1    Mr.  Grey,  I' 
gore  most  want  his  dinner." 
"  All  in  good  time,"  siud  th^  lawyer. 


"  I  don't  see  it ;  bat,  however,  that  is 
tor  yon  to  judge.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
on  what  points  my  father  wants  your 
advice.  A  lawyer  generally  furnishes  such 
a  list"  Then  Mr.  Grey  took  up  a  book, 
and  was  soon  left  alone  by  the  yoonger 

In  the  morning,  be.  walked  out  in  the 

C,  BO  as  to  have,  free  time 'for  tbonght 
a  word  further  had  been  said  between 
him  and  AugmtoB  toacbing  their  affairs. 
At  brealdast, Augustus  discussed  with  his 
friend  the  stij^'.bfythe  odds  ^respecting 
some /rflce^/ and  ,'t!ieb  the'  diuac[«r3  of 
certain  ladies.  No  subj oof* 'could  have  been 
less  interesting  to  Mr.  Grey,  as  Augustus 
was  aware.  '  They  breakfasted, at'ten,  and 
twelv#  had  been  named  for  the ,  meeting. 
Mr,  Grey  had  an  hour,dr.ftn  hburand  a 
half  for  his  walk,'  in  wnich  he, could  again 
tnm  over  in  his  mind  all  these  matters  of 
which  his  thoughts  had  been' full  for  now 
many  a  day.  .-;.■■■ 

Of  two  or  three  fft^ts  he  was  certun. 
I  Augustus  was  the  le^timate  heir  ot 
I  his  father.  Of  that  he  .^ad  seen^ 'ample 
docuE^entary  evidence.  ."Oie'word  of.i 


You  sWl  have  .  your  dinner,  Mr.  |  Scarborough  should  go  for  anything  with 
Grey.  It  is  the  least  we  can' do  for  yon."  i  him^biit  of  that  fact'  hie  was  assured. 
Mr.  Grey  felt  that  in  every  sound 'of, bis  Whether  ttxi  squire  knew  aught  of  Mount 
voice  there  was  an  insult,  and  took  special  |  joy  he'-^fd  not  feel  sure,  but  Uiat  Augustus 
notice  of  every  tohe'ahd'bobked  them  all  I  did  he  w^  quite  certain,  .Who  was  paying 
down  in  his  memory.  '  After  dinner' he  tlie  bills  for  the  scapegrace  during  hi; 
asked'.'  some  'onimpor^t"  question  .'with  I  travels  he  could  not  b^,  but  he  thought 
reference  to'  the'  meetingfHai  was  to  take   jit'^robable  that  Augustus  was  finding  tbi 

plac'e 'in  the  nMiiing/'and' was  at  once   :    "  ^~  '"' — '"~ i.— ■.  _- 

rebiiked.     "I  do  not  know'that  we  need 
trouble  our  friend  here  with  our  p'rivate 

;ems,"  he  said. 

Not   in   the. least,';   said.  Mr.;  Grey. 


.Ytin'  baye"  alreiuly. ,^dil  ^uldng  about 
them'  in'm^'pre^nce'aii9  "in  his.  *  It  is 
nece^aif  tii(lt;I'8h(WdTiave  a  list  of  the 
creditors' before 'I  cim' advise  your  father." 


money.  Se,,%^ountjoy,'Was  kept  awa^.s( 
as'  to.  be  out  of  the  creditors'  way^  H< 
thought  therefore  that  Augusti^  was  doin; 
this,  so  th^t  he' might  t^e.moA  easily  bii; 
up.  the  debts, '  But  why  shouH  Angustn 
go  to  the  expsnae  of'buywg  up  the_  debts 
seeing  that;  the'  money' must  uhimatel; 
come  bufdf  his  owii  poc&etl  Because- 
so'Mr.  O'rey  Ihonght — Augustus   woul 
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not  trust  his  own  father.  The  oreditora, 
if  they  could  get  hold  of.Mountjoy^hen 
his  father  was  dead  and  when  the  bonds 
woald  all  become  payable,  ndght  possibly 
so  unravel  the  facts  as  to  make  it  apparent 
that  after  all  the  property  was  MoQntjoy'& 
This  was  not  Mi,  Orey's  idea,  but  was 
Mr.  Grey's  idea  of  the  ^oulation  which 
Augustus  was  making  for  his  own  govern- 
ment. According  to  Mr.  Grey's  reading  of 
all  the  facts  of  the  case,  such  were  the 
suspicions  which  Augustus  entertained  in 
the  matter.  Otherwise,  why  should  he  be 
anxious  to  take  a  step  which  would  redound 
only  to  the  advantage  of  the  creditors  1 
He  was  quite  certain  that  no  monsy  woald. 
be  paid,  at  any  rate,  by  Augustus,  solely 
with  the  view  of  honestly  settling  their 
claims. 

But  there  was  another  subject  which 
troubled  his  mind  excessivelv  as  he  walked 
across  the  park.  Why  should  he  soil 
his  hands,  or,  at  any  rate,  trouble  his 
conscience  with  an  affair  so  unclean,  so 
perplexed,  and  so  troublesome  f  Why 
was  he  there  at  Tretton  at  all  to  be  insulted 
by  a  young  blackguard  such  as  he  believed 
Augustus  Scarborough  to  be?  Augustus 
Scarborough,  he  knew,  suspected  him. 
But  he,  in  return,  suspected  Augustus 
Scarborough.  The  creditors  suspected  him. 
Mountjoy  suspected  him.  The  squire  did 
not  suspect  him,  but  he  suspected  the 
squire.  He  never  could  again  feel  himself 
to  be  on  comfortable  terms  of.  trusting 
legal  friendship  with  a  man  who  had 
played  such  a  prank  in  reference  to  his 
marriage  as  this  man  had  performed. 
Why,  then,  should  he  still  be  concerned  in 
a  matter  so  distasteful  to  him  1  Why  should 
he  not  wipe  his  hands  of  it  all  and  retreat  ? 
There  was  no  Act  of  Parliament  com- 
pelling him  to  meddle  with  this  dirt 

Such  were  his  thoughts.  But  vet  he 
knew  that  he  was  compelled.  He  did  feel 
himself  bound  to  look  after  interests  which 
he  had  taken  in  hand  now  for  many  years. 
It  had  been  his  duty — or  the  duty  of  some 
one  belonging  to  him — to  see  into  the 
deceit  by  which  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  rob  Augustus  Scarborough  of  his  patri- 
mony. It  had  been  his  duty,  for  a  while, 
to  protect  Mountjoy,  and  the  creditors  who 
had  lent  their  money  to  Mountjoy,  from 
what  he  had  believed  to  be  a  flagitious 
attempt  Then,  as  soon  as  he  felt  that  the 
flagitious  attempt  had  been  made  pre- 
viously, in  Mountjo/s  favour,  it  became 
his  duty  to  protect  Augustus,  in  spite  of 
the  strong   personal  dislike  which   from 


the  first  he  had  conceived  for  that  young 
man. 

And  then  he,  doubtlesB,  had  been 
attracted  by  the  singularity  of  all  that  had 
been  done  in  the  affair,  and  of  all  that  was 
likely  to  be  dona  He  had  said  to  himself 
that  the  matter  should  be  made  straight, 
and  that  he  would  make  it  straight. 
Therefore,  during  his  walk  in  the  park,  he 
resolved  that  he  must  persevere. 

At  twelve  o'clock  ne  was  ready  to  be 
taken  up  to  the  sick  man's  room.  When 
he  entered  it,  nnder  the  custody  of  Miss 
Scarborou^i  he  found  that  Augustas-  was 
there.  The  squire  was  sitting  up,  with 
bm  ft«t  sqppffirted,  and  was  apparently 
in  a  good  humour.  **  Well,  Mr.  Grey,"  he 
said,  "hava  you  settled  this  matter  with 
Augustus  %  " 

"  I  have  settled  nothing." 

''  Ba  has  not  spok^  to  me  about  it  at 
all,"  said  Augustus. 

"I  told  himi  wanteds  list  of  the  creditors. 
He  said  that  it  was  my  duty  to  sig^^ly  it 
That  was  the  extent  of  our  conversation." 

«  Which  he  thought  it  expedient  to  have 
in  the  presence  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Jones. 
Mr.  Jones  is  very  well  in  his  way,  but  he 
is  not  acquainted  with  all  my  affairs." 

*'  Your  son,  Mr.  Scarborough,  has  made 
no  tender  to  me  of  any  information." 

"  Nor,  sir,  has  Mr.  Grey  sought  for  any 
information  from  me."  During  this  little 
dialogue  Mr.  Scarborough  turned  his  face 
with  a  smile  from  one  to  the  other  without 
a  word.  "  If  Mr.  Grey  has  anything  to 
suggest  in  the  way  of  advice,  let  him 
suggest  it,"  said  Augustus. 

"Now,  Mr.  Grey,  said  Uie  squire^  with 
the  same  smila 

''Till  I  get  further  information,"  said 
IVIr.  Grey,  "I  can  only  limit  myself  to 
giving  the  advice  which  I  offered  to  you 
yesteraay," 

"  Perhaps  you  will  repeat  it,  so  that  he 
may  hear  ft,"  said  the  squire. 

"  If  you  ^et  a  list  of  those  to  whom  your 
son  Mountjoy  owes  money,  and  an  assur- 
ance that  the  moneys  named  ia  that  list 
have  been  from  time  to  time  lent  by  them 
to  him — the  actual  amount,  I  mean — then 
I  think  that,  if  you  and  your  son  Augustus 
shall  together  choose  to  pay  those  amounts, 
you  wiU  make  the  best  reparation  in  your 
power  for  the  injury  you  nave  no  doubt 
done  in  having  contrived  that  it  should  be 
understood  that  Mountjoy  was  Intimate." 

''You need  not  discuss,"  said  the  squire, 
'*  any  injuries  that  I  have  done.  I  have 
done  a  great  many,  no  doubt" 
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"  But,"  continued  the  lawyer,  "  before 
any  such  payment  is  made,  close  enquiries 
should  be  instituted  as  to  the  amounts  of 
money  which  have  absolutely  passed." 

"  We  should  certedrdy  be  taken  in/'  said 
the  squire.  "  I  have  great  admiration  for 
Mr.  Samuel  Hart.  I  do  believe  that  it 
would  be  found  impossible  to  extract  the 
truth  from  Mr.  Samuel  Hart  If  Mr. 
Samnel  Hart  does  not  make  money  yet  out 
of  poor  Mountjoy  t  shall  be  surprised." 

••The  lanth  may  be  ascertained,"  said 
Mr.  Grey.  "  You  should  get  some  ac- 
countant to  examine  the  cheques." 

"  When  I  remember  how  easy  it  was  to 
deceive  some  really  clever  men  as  to  the 
evidence  of  my  marriage,"  began  Mr.  Scar- 
borough     So    the    squire   began,  but 

then  stopped  himself  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  Amon^  the  really  clever  men 
who  had  been  easily  deceived  Mr.  Grey  was, 
if  not  actually  first  in  importance^  foremost 
at  any  rate  in  name. 

"The  truth  may  be  ascertained,"  Mr. 
Grey  repeated,  almost  with  a  scowl  of 
anger  upon  his  brow. 

'•'  Well,  yes  ;  I  suppose  it  may.  It  will 
be  difficult  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Hart." 

"You  must  satisfy  yourselves  at  any 
rate.  These  men  will  know  that  they  have 
no  other  hope  of  getting  a  shilling." 

'*  It  is  a  little  hard  to  make  them  believe 
anything,"  said  the  squire.  "  They  fancy, 
you  know,  that  if  they  could  get  a  hold  of 
Mountjoy,  so  as  to  have  him  in  their  hands 
when  the  breath  is  out  of  my  bod^  and  the 
bonds  are  really  due — that  then  it  may  be 
made  to  turn  out  that  he  was  really  the 
heir." 

"  We  know  that  it  is  not  so,"  said  Mr. 
Grey.     At  this  Augustus  smiled  blandly. 

"  We  know.  But  it  is  what  we  can 
make  Mr.  Samuel  Hart  know.  In  truth, 
Mr.  Samuel  Hart  never  allows  himself  to 
know  anything  —  except  the  amount  of 
money  which  he  may  have  at  his  bankers. 
And  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  Mr. 
Tjrrrwhit  Mr.  Tyrrwhit  is  assured  that  all 
of  us,  you,  and  I,  and  Mountioy,  and 
Augustas,  are  in  a  conspiracy  to  cne^t  him 
and  the  others." 

"  I  don't  wonder,  at  it,"  said  Mr.  Grey. 

"Perhaps  not,"  continued  the  squire; 
"the  circumstances,  no  doubt,  are  suspi- 
cious. But  he  will  have  to  find  out  his 
mistake.  Augustus  is  very  anxious  to  pay 
tiiese  poor  men  their  money.  It  is  a  noble 
feeling  on  the  part  of  Augustus  ;  you  must 
admit  that,  Mr.  Grey."    The  irony  with 


whick  ,this  was  said  was  evident  in  the 
squire's  face  and  voice.  Augustus  only 
quietly  laughed.  The  attorney  sat  as  firm 
as  death.  He  was  not  going  to  argue  with 
such  a  statement  or  to  laugh  at  such  a 
joke.  "  I  suppose  it  will  come  to  over  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds." 

'*  Eighty  thousand,  I  should  thinlt,"  said 
Augustus.  "  The  bonds  amount  to  a  great 
deal  more  than  tbatr—twice  that.'' 

"  It  is  for  him  to  judge,"  said  the  squire, 
"  whether  he  is  bound  by  his  honour  to 
pay  so  large  a  sum  to  men  whom  I  do  not 
suppose  he  loves  very  well." 

''The  estate  can  bear  it,"  said  Augustus. 

"Yes,  the  estate  can  bear  it,"  said  the 
attorney.  "  They  should  be  paid  what  they 
have  expended.  That  is  my  idea.  Your  son 
thinks  that  their  silence  will  be  worth  the 
money." 

"  What  makes  you  say  that  t"  demanded 
Augustus. 

"  Just  my  own  opinion." 

"  I  look  upon  it  as  an  insult." 

"  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain 
to  us  what  is  your  reason  for  wishing  to 
do  this  thing,"  asked  Mr.  Grey. 

"*No,  sir ;  I  decline  to  give  any  reason. 
But  those  which  you  ascribe  to  me  are 
insulting." 

"Will  you  deny  them  1" 

"  I  will  not  assent  to  anything — coming 
from  you,  nor  will  I  deny  anything.  It 
is  altogether  out  of  your  place  as  an 
attorney  to  ascribe  motives  to  your  clients. 
Can  you  raise  the  money  so  that  it  shall 
bo  forthcoming  at  once  1  That  is  the 
question." 

"  On  your  father's  authority,  backed  by 
your  signature,  I  imagine  that  I  can  do 
so.  But  I  will  not  answer  as  a  certainty. 
The  best  thing  would  be  to  sell  a  portion 
of  the  property.  If  you  and  your  father 
will  join,  and  Mountjoy  also  with  you,  it 
may  be  done." 

"What  has  Mountjoy  got  to  do  with 
it  ? "  asked  the  father. 

"You  had  better  have  Mountjoy  also. 
There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  title. 
People  will  think  so  after  the  tricks  that 
have  been  played."  This  was  said  by  the 
lawyer;  but  the  squire  only  laughed.  He 
always  showed  some  enjoyment  of  the  fun 
which  arose  from  the  effects  of  his  own 
scheming.  The  legal  wcwrld,  with  its  entails, 
had  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  his  property^ 
but  he  had  shown  the  legal  world  that^  it 
was  not  an  easy  task  to  dispose  of  anything 
in  which  he  was  concerned. 

"  How  will  you  get  hold  of  Mountjoy   " 
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asked  Augustus.  Then  the  two  older  men 
only  looked  at  each  other.  Both  of  them 
believed  that  Augustus  knew  more  about 
his  brother  than  anyone  else.  "  I  think  you 
had  better  send  to  Mr.  Annesley  and  ask 
him/* 

''What  does  Annesley  know  about 
him  1 "  asked  the  squire^ 

'*  He  was  tlie  last  person  who  saw  him, 
at  any  rate  in  London." 

"Are   you  sure    of  thatt"   said  Mr. 

Grey.  :...*.. 

"  I  think  I  may  say  thiAt  I  am.  *  I  thinly 
at  any  rate,  that  I  kiow  that  tiiere  waa  a 
violent  quarrel  between  them  in  the  streets, 
a  quarrel  in  which  the  two  men  proceeded 
to  blows,  and  that  Annesley  stnick  him  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  him  for  dead  upon 
the  pavement  '  Then  the  young  man 
walked  away,  and  Mountjoy  has  not  been 
heard  of,  or,  at  least,  haa  not  been  seen 
since.  That  a  man  should  have  struck 
such  a  blow,  and  then,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  thinking  of  his  own  safety,  should 
have  left  his  opponent,  I  can  understand. 
I  should  not  like  to  be  accused  of  such 
treatment  myself,  but  I  can  understand 
it.  I  cannot  understand  that  the. man 
should  have  been  missmg  altogether,  and 
that  then  he 'should  have  held  Ms  tongue." 

''How  do  you  know  all  thisf "  asked 
the  attorney. 

"  It  is  sufficient  that  I  do  know  it" 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  the 
squira 

« Coming  from  you,  of  course  I  must 
put  up  with  any  contradiction,"  said 
Augustus.  "I  should  not  bear  it  from 
anyone  else, -'  and  he  looked  at  the  attorney. 

"One  has  a  right  to  ask  for  your 
authority,"  said  his  father. 

"I  cannot  give  it  A  lady  is  concerned 
whose  name  I  shall  not  mention.  But  it 
is  of  less  importance,  as  his  own  friends 
are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  con- 
duct Indeed,  it  seems  odd  to  see  you 
two  gentlemen  so  ignorant  as  to  the 
matter  which  has  been  a  subject  of  com- 
mon conversation  in  most  circles.  ELis 
uncle  means  to  cut  him  out  from  the 
property." 

"Can  he  too  deal  with  entails  f "  said  the 
squire. 

"  He  is  still  in  middle  life,  and  he  can 
marry.  That  is  what  he  intends  to 
do,  so  much  is  he  disgusted  with  his 
nephew.  He  has  already  stopped  the 
young  man's  allowance,  and  swears  that 
he  shall  not  have  a  shilling  of  his  money 
if  he  can  help  it    The  police  for  some  time 


were  in  great  doubt  whether  they  would 
not  arrest  him.  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  he  is  a  thorough  reprobate." 

"  You  are  not  at  all  justified,"  said  the 
father.  ,    * 

"  I  can  only  express  my  opinion,  and  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  world  agrees  with 

me."  '  ;  •  I    " 

"It  is  sickening,  absolutely  sickening/' 
said  the  squire,  turning  to  the  attorney. 
"  You  would  not  believe  now " 

But  he  stopped  himself.  "  What  would 
not  Mr.  Grey  believe  t "  aaked  the  son. 

"  There  is  no  one  knows  better  tii&h  you 
that  after  the  row  in  the  "street,,  when 
Mountjoy  was  I  believe  the  aggressor, 'he 
was  aeain  seen  by  another  person.  ^  I  hate' 
such  aeceit  and  scheming."  Here  Augustus 
smiled.  "What  are  you  sniggering  there 
at,  you  blockhead  1 " 

"Your  hatred,  sir,  at  deceit  and  schem- 
ing. The  truth  is  that  when  a  man  plays 
a  game  well,  he  does  not  like  to  find  that 
he  has  any  equal.  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  say  that  there  is  rivalry  here.  You, 
sir,  are  so  pre-eminently  the .  first,  that '  no 
one  can  touch  you."  Then  he  lai^hed 
lon^,  a  low,  bitter,  inaudible  laugh,  during 
which  Mr.  Grey  sat  silent 

"This  comes  well  from  you,"  said  the 
fftther. 

"  Well,  sir ;  you  would  try  your  hand 
upon  me.  I  have  passed  over  sJl  that  yon 
have  done  on  my  behalf.  But  when  yon 
come  to  abuse  me,  I  cannot  quite  take  your 
words  as  calmly  as  though  there  had  been 
no — dialll  say  antecedents)  Now  about 
this  money.    Are  we  to  pay  it  1 " 

"  I  don't  care  one  straw  about  the  money. 
What  is  it  to  me  1  I  don't  owe  these 
creditors  anything." 

"Nor  do  I." 

"  Let  them  rest  then,  and  do  the.wors't 
they  can.  But  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Gr^," 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  I  tlunk  we  had 
better  pay  them.  They  have  endeavoured 
to  be  insolent  to  me,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
ignored  their  claim.  I  have  told  them  to 
do  their  worst  If  my  son  here  will  agree 
with  you  Lq  raising  the  money,  and  if 
Mountjoy — as  he,  too,  is  necessary — ^will 
do  so,  I  too  will  do  what  is  required  of  ma 
If  eighty  thousand  pounds  will  settle  it  all, 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty.  Ypu 
can  enquire  what  the  real  amount  would 
be.  If  they  choose  to  hold  to  their  bonds, 
nothing  will  come  of  it    That's  alL" 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Scarborough.  Then  I 
shaU  know  how  to  proceed.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Scarborough,  junior, is  an  assenting 
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party  f'\  Mr.  Scarboroagh,  janioir,  signified 
his  assent  by  nodding  his  head. 

"  That  willrdo,  then';, for  I  ;think  that  I 
have  a^littlei  exjiau^t^d^myseli'!  Then,  he 
(axned.roai)dji|)On  jiis.  ci)]\ch  as  tHojighJie 
intei^ed;  to,  fljubher;  *Mr.<  Qr^y  left  the 
room  and  j^ug&sjbts! followed. hipoL ;,- b9t  not 
a  wor^y'^as  'spoken » between  theip.  i.  Mr. 
Grey  chad)  a^ 'early  dioner^and  went  .np^  to 
Lo;i4Qn.M  by-,  an;  evening r  train.  ,  What 
became  of:  Atigji^tus.  he  did  mot  enquire, 
but  simply  .a^ked-Jdj  h|s  dinner  and  for  a 
conveyance  .tO)  th.e  '  tcatti.  These /were 
forthcoming, vindjie.retortied  that  night  to 
Folham. 

^*  Well  ? "  said  Dolly,  as  sooni  as  she  had 
got  him  his  slippers  and  made  bial  his  tea. 

*'  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  had  never 
seen  anyone  of  the  name  of  Scarborough." 

"  That  is  of  course — ^but  what  have  you 
done  t " 

''The  father  has. been  a  great  knave. 
He  has  set  the  lawsof  his  countiyatdefiance 
and  should  be  punished  most  severely. 
And  Mountjoy  Scarborough  has  proved 
himself  to  be  unfit  to  have  any  money  in 
his  hands.  A  man  so  reckless  is  little 
better  than  a  lunatic.  But  compared  with 
Augustus  they  are  both  estimable  amiable 
men .  The  fawer  has  ideas  of  philanthropy, 
and  Mountjoy  is  simply  mad.  But  Augustus 
is  as  dishonest  as  either  of  them,  and  is 
odious  also  all  round."  Then  at  length 
he  explained  all  that  he. had  learned/  and 
all  that  he  had  advised,  and  at  last  went  to 
bed  combatting  Dolly's  idea  that  the  Scar- 
boroughs  ought  now  to  be  thrown  over 
altogether. 


HATS  OFF ! 


It  has  been  formally  set  down  in  the 
records  of  the  Hojose  of  Commons,  that  the 
Queen's  Message  respecting,  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  '<  brought  up 
and  read,  all  'm^nxbers  being. uncovered." 
But  everyone,  knows  that  it  was  not  so, 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  the  members  for  Leicester, 
Ipswich,  and  Falkirk  failed  to  respect  the 
custom  of  the  Commons  on  such  occasions. 
We  have  the  Speaker's  word  for  it  that 
this  violation  of  etiquette  '^  must  have  been 
due  to  inadvertence,"  although  neither  of 
the  gentlemen  concerned  m  the  "hat 
incident "  said  as  much  on  his  own  behalf. 
Some  of  Uieir  friends  sought  to  palliate 
their  infraction  of  Parliamentary  rales  by 
asserting   that   certain   ex-ministers  had 


offended  in  the  eame^'wi^  a  few^nighte 
before;  but  SiryBichard  Cross :pi:oved  that 
himself  and  his  colleagpes  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  usages  of  the  House 
than,  their,  ac^u^ers;  and  ^  putting  the 
Speaker  to,  the  question  sMyi id  the  infor- 
mation that  thja  rule  t^xirltg  Messages 
from  the  ;Crown  to  berMeivediby  memli^rs 
with  heads  uncovere^(3td  not  apply  to 
answers;  or  addresses  Itt'ought  down  by  the 
CpntrollQr,:but,  only  to  messages  under  the 
sign-mauuali  read  by  tthe  Speaker  from  the 
Chair.  ,,;   .     ^  .r   ^  I   I 

This  is  ;aot{.'(ho  otuly  iiisfyu^ce  during  the 
present  reign  of  theseraiity  of  .the  House 
being  disturbed .  by  the  hat  «qu^tio;i ;  a 
like  hubbub  .was  .  raised,  forty^fivje   year^ 

S[o,  upon  the; very  first  oc^ipn  of  thQ 
ouse  of  Comi^pns  receiving  a.  me&^.age 
from  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  When 
Lord  Johh .  Bussell  appeared  at  the  bar 
on  the  21st. of  June,  1837;  to  detiver  a 
Message  from  the, C^own,in  spite  pf  the  cries 
of  "  Hats  off  I"  and.the  Speaker's  i^^inlation 
that  members  .must  uncover,  f  Sir  James 
Oraham  did  not  bare'  his »l^el»d)UQ£il. Lord 
John  had  got  well,  on  with'  hjs  readxngi 
Next  day  he  explained '  that '  he;meant  iff) 
disrespect  either  to  the'  Crovi^n^.  or  the 
House,  but  had  acted  in  strict  accordance 
with  old  usage,  which  decreed  that  members 
should  remain  covered  until  they  heard 
the  word  Sex  or  R^gina  pronounced,  and 
for  that'  he  .  had  :  waited.  The  Speaker 
admitted  « that  the  member  for  East 
Cumberland  was  in.  ihe  right  as  to.  the 
practice  of  the  House,  and  excuped  his 
own  apparent  deviation  from  the  rulesi^on 
the  score  of  desiring  to  save  time  and 
preserve  order.  ;  r 

Cromwell  flung  his  hat  on  his  head  when 
he  pronounced  sentence  of  extinction  on 
the  Lone  Parliament ;  Major  Harrison  took 
off  his  hat  very  ceremoniously  as  he  ap- 
proached the  Speaker,  bowed  low,  and 
kissing  his  hand  took  possession  of  it,  and 
handed  him  out  of  the  House,  "  as  a  gen- 
tleman does  a  lady,  the  whole  House 
following."  Chancellor  Seafield  made  no 
such  pretence  of  politeness  in  dismissing 
the  last  national  Parliament  held  in  Scot- 
land. He  put  ^  on  his  hat,  saying,  ^' There 
is  an  end^of  an  auld  sang  1 " 

An  Elizabethan  versifier  sang  : 

Before  the  Prince  none  covered  are, 
But  those  that  to  themselves  go  bare. 

A  couplet  Charles  the  Second  might  have 
repeated  for  the  behoof,  of  Quaker  Fox, 
who,  being  admitted  to  the  rgj^al  presence, 
did  not  remove  his  broad-Brim*;  where- 
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upon  the  Merry  Monarch  doffed  his  own 
head-gear,  impelling  Fox  to  say,  "  Pat  on 
thy  hat.  Friend  Charles,"  and  his  majesty 
to  retort,  "Not  so,  Friend  George,  it  is 
usual  for  only  one  man  to  be  covered 
here."  Penn  was  as  obstinate  on  the  hat 
question  as  Fox  himself.  On  returning  to 
his  father's  house,  after  serving  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  the  old  vice-admiral,  anxious, 
if  possible,  to  be  friendly  with  his  son, 
offered  to  ensure  that  he  should  not  be 
molested  for  his  practices  or  opinions, 
provided  he  would  promise  to  uncover 
to  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
himself  After  considering  the  matter 
for  some  days  William  informed  his 
father  that  he  could  not  agree  to  any 
species  of  hat-worship,  and  the  irate 
admiral  forthwith  ordered  him  out  of  his 
house. 

Not  always  have  the  "  Friends  "  proved 
so  staunch.  Becounting  his  experience  as 
one  of  a  deputation  of  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  and  Independent  ministers,  going 
to  congratulate  George  the  Fourth  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Dr.  Leifchild  says: 
"While  waiting  there  we  saw  a  smidl 
deputation  of  Quakers  advancing  with  an 
address,  which  one  of  their  number  held 
before  him  on  a  frame.  One  of  the  pages 
coming  towards  them  to  remove  their  hats. 
Dr.  Waugh,  who  loved  a  joke,  said  to  the 
foremost  Quaker  in  an  audible  whisper, 
'Persecution,  brother!'  to  which  the 
brother  significantly  replied,  while  point- 
ing upwards,  '  Not  so  bad  to  take  off  the 
hat  as  the  head ! '  '* 

A  grandee  of  Spain  is  privileged  to  wear 
his. hat  in  his  sovereign's  presence  for  a 
certain  time,  carefully  graauated  accord- 
ing to  his  rank.  John  de  Courcy,  the 
conqueror  of  Ulster,  won  the  same  boon 
from  King  John  by  frightening  the 
knights  sent  by  Philip  of  France  to  call 
John  to  account  for  the  murder  of 
Arthur,  out  of  the  field ;  and  then 
giving  a  taste  of  his  quality  by  placing  his 
helmet  on  a  post,  and  deavins  it  through 
with  his  sword,  the  weapon-  defying  any- 
one but  its  owner  to  draw  it  out  of  the 
post  again.  This  stalwart  champion's 
descendants  were  wont  to  assert  their 
privilege  by  keeping  their  heads  covered 
for  a  moment  or  so  m  the  royal  presence ; 
but  at  one  of  George  the  Third's  Drawing- 
Eooms,  the  then  Lord  of  Kinsale  chose  to 
wear  his  head-gear  so  long  that  the  old 
king's  attention  was  drawn  to  his  unman- 
nerly bravado.  "  The  gentleman,"  said  he, 
"  has  a  right  to  be  covered  before  me,  but 


even  King  John  could  give  him  no  right 
to  be  covered  before  ladies." 

At  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Turner  as  an 
accessory  to  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  Sir  Edward  Coke  ordered  the 
prisoner  to  remove  her  hat,  saying  :  "  A 
woman  may  be  covered  in  church,  but  not 
when  arraigned  in  a  court  t>f  justice."  The 
accused  tartly  commenting  on  the  singu- 
Jarity  that  she  might  wear  her  hat  in  the 
presence  of  God,  but  not  in  the  presence  of 
man,  Coke  replied,  "For  the  reason  that 
man  with  wealc  intellects  cannot  discover 
the  secrets  which  are  known  to  God ;  and, 
therefore,  in  investigating  truth,  where 
human  life  is  inperil,  and  one  is  charged  with 
taking  life  from  another,  the  court  should 
see  ^  obstacles  removed  Besides,  the 
countenance  is  often  an  index  to  the  mind, 
and  accordingly  it  is  fitting  that  the  hat 
should  be  removed,  and  therewith  the 
shadow  which  it  cast3  upon  your  face." 
Mrs.  Turner's  hat  was  taken  off,  but  she 
was  allowed,  for  modesty's  sake,  to  cover 
her  hair  with  a  kerchief. 

Chief  Justice  Glynn  did  not  find  the 
Quakers  so  amenable  to  the  order  of  the 
court,  when  at  Launceston  Assizes,  in  1 656, 
they  made  their  first  public  protest  against 
uncovering  the  head.    Upon  Fox  and  his 
companions  in  misfortune  being  brought 
into  court,  the  judge  bade  them  put  off 
their  hats.    Instead  of  obeying,  Fox  asked 
for  a  scriptural  instance  of  a  magistrate 
commanding  prisoners  to  put  off  their  hats. 
The  Chief  Justice  enquired  in  return  if.  hats 
were   mentioned    at   all   in   the  Bible  f 
"  Yes,"  answered  Fox,  "  in  the  third  of 
Daniel,  where  thou  mayest  read  that  the 
three  children  were   cast  into  the  fiery 
furnace   by  Nebuchadnezzar's   command, 
with  their  coats,  their  hose,  and  their  hats 
on .    Here  was  a  proof  that  even  a  heathen 
king  allowed  men  to  wear  hats  in  Ids 
presence. "  Not  condescending  to  argue  the 
matter  further,  Glynn  cried,  *'  Tdke  them 
away,  gaoler,"  and  they  were  taken  away, 
and  thrust  among  thieves  "a  great  while." 
When  Penn  and  other  Quivers  appeared 
at  the  Old  Bailey  to  answer  their  delin- 
quencies, they  entered  the  court  covered, 
somebody  removing  their  hats  for  them. 
Upon    fairly   getting   inside,    the    court 
directed  them  to  put  their  hats  on,  and  no 
sooner  had  they  done  so  than  the  Becorder 
demanded  if  they  did  not  know  they  were 
in  a  king's  court)    Penn  replied  that  he 
knew  it  was  a  court,  and  supposed  it  to  be 
the  king's,  but  he  did  not  think  putting  off 
a  hat  showed  any  respect ;  whereupon^he 
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was  fined  forty  marks,  and  remarked  that 
he  and  his  friends  had  come  into  court 
uncovered,  and  in  putting  on  their  hats 
again  they  had  only  obeyed  orders,  there- 
fore if  anyone  was  to  be  fined,  it  ought  to 
be  tiie  BencL  We  suppose  the  Mine 
Court  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  was  not  a 
king's  court,  since  witnesses  before  it  were 
permitted  to  keep  their  caps  on  while 
giving  their  evidence,  that  is,  if  they 
claimed  to  be ''  free  miners." 

Jewish  congregations  worship  with  their 
heads  covered ;  so  do  the  Quakers,  although 
St  Paul's  injunctions  on  the  matter  are 
clearly  condemnatory  of  the  practice.  The 
Puritans  of  the  Commonwealth  would  seem 
to  have  kept  their  hats  on  whether  preach- 
ing or  being  preached  to,  since  Pepys  notes 
hearing  a  simple  clergyman  exclaiming 
against  men  wearing  their  hats  in  the 
church;  and. a  year  afterwards  (1662) 
writes :  "  To  the  French  Church  in  the 
Savoy,  and  there  they  have  the  Common 
Prayer-Book,  read  in  French,  and  which  I 
never  saw  before,  the  minister  do  preach 
with  his  hat  off,  I  suppose  in  further  con- 
formity with  our  church."  William  the 
Third  rather  scandalised  his  church-going 
Bubjects  hj  following  Dutch  custom,  and 
keeping  his  head  covered  in  church,  and 
when  it  did  please  him  tojdofi*  his  ponderous 
hat  during  the  service,  he  invariably  donned 
it  as  the  preacher  mounted  the  pulpit  stairs. 
When  Bossuet,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
treated  the  gay  sinners  of  the  H6tel  de 
Kambouillet  to  a  midnight  sermon,  Voltaire 
sat  it  out  with  his  hat  on,  but  uncovering 
when  the  boy-preacher  had  finished,  bowed 
low  before  hun,  saying:  '^Sir,  I  never  heard 
a  man  preach  at  once  so  early  and  so  late." 

As  a  token  of  respect,  uncovering  the 
head  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  courtesies. 
Says  an  ancient  rhyme : 

If  yoa  any  good  man  or  woman  meet, 

Avail  thy  hood  to  him  or  her 

And  bid  "  God-speed  dame  or  fero." 

Shakespeare's  Osric  takes  no  heed  of 
Hamlet's  suggestion  that  he  should  put 
his  bonnet  to  its  proper  use,  "  'tis  for  the 
head;"  and  when  urged  again  to  cover, 
replies :  "  Nay,  in  good  faith,  for  mine 
ease,  in  good  faith."  Massinger's  Well- 
bom  meeting  Marrall  in  the  open  country, 
asks  him,  "Is't  for  your  ease  you  keep 
your  hat  offi"  And  that  worshipper  of 
the  rising  sun  answers  : 

Ease,  and  it  like  your  worship  ! 
I  hope  JacK  MarraU  shall  not  live  so  long, 
To  prove  himself  snich  an  unmannerly  beast, 
Though  it  hail  hazel-nuts,  as  to  be  covered 
When  your  worship's  present. 


In  Charles  the  First's  time,  even  the 
ladies  doffed  their  head-gear  in  salutation. 
The  writer  of  Will  BagnalFs  Ballet  says : 

Both  round  and  short  they  wear  their  hair, 
Whose  length  should  woman  grace ; 

Loose,  like  themselves,  their  hats  they  wear, 
Ana  when  they  come  in  place, 

Where  courtship  and  compliments  must  be, 

They  do  it,  like  men,  with  cap  and  knee. 

Lamenting  the  decay  of  respect  to  age, 
Clarendon  tells  us  that  in  his  youn^  d^ys 
he  never  kept  his  hat  on  his  head  before 
his  elders,  except  at  dinner.  A  curious 
exception,  that,  to  modem  notions  of  polite- 
ness, but  it  was  the  custom  to  sit  covered 
at  meals  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Sir  John  Finett, 
deputy  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the 
Court  of  King  James  the  First,  was  once 
much  puzzled  as  to  whether  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  sit  covered  or  no  at  dinner 
in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  when  a 
foreign  ambassador  was  one  of  the  guests  ; 
since  the  latter,  as  the  representative  of  a 
kin^,  was  not  expected  to  vail  his  bonnet. 
Givmg  James  a  hint  of  his  difficulty,  his 
majesty  disposed  of  it  when  the  time 
canote,  by  uncovering  his  head  for  a  little 
while,  an  example  all  present  were  bound 
to  follow;  and  then,  putting  on  his  hat 
again,  he  requested  the  prince  and  the 
ambassador  to  do  likewise. 

"  Hats  need  not  be  raised  here,"  so,  it  is 
said,  runs  a  notice  in  one  of  Nuremberg's 
streets.  "Hats  must  be  raised  here," 
should  have  been  inscribed  on  the  Kremlin 
gateway,  where  a  government  official  used 
to  stand  to  compel  passers-by  to  remove 
their  hats,  because,  under  that  gat<^,  the 
retreating  army  of  Napoleon  withdrew 
from  Moscow.  Whether  the  regulation  is 
in  force  at  this  day,  is  more  than  we  know. 

The  stockbrokers  of  New  York  have  a 
hat-etiquette  of  their  own,  forbidding  the 
wearing  of  a  white  hat  when  summer  is 
over.  How  the  rule  is  enforced  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  extract  from  a 
New  York  journal :  "  Wednesday  last  was 
« White  Hat  Day  \on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Formal  notice  had  been  given  early  in  the 
week  that  at  noon  yesterday  all  summer 
*  tiles '  would  be  *  called  in,'  but  many  of 
the  members  either  forgot  or  disregarded 
the  warning,  and  suffered  in  conse<iuence. 
WilUam  Heath  was  the  first  victim.  About 
one  p.m.  he  entered  the  Exchange  in  a 
brown  study,  with  his  thumbs  thrust  in  the 
arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat.  In  a  moment 
his  tall  white  hat  was  whirling  in  the 
air,  and  as  it  touched  the  ground  twenty 
brokers  jumped  upon  it      This  sort  of 
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diversion  was  kept  up  the  whole  afternoon.* 
Whenevef  a  person  entered  wearing  the 
proscribed  head-gear,  a  shout  went  up,  and 
before  the  alarmed  broker  could  run  the 
gauntlet,  his  hat  was  crushed  out  of  shape." 
Before  ^e  afternoon  was  over  a  third  of 
the  brokers  ''on  the  floor"  were  bare-headed, 
and  dozens  of  white  hats  ornamenting  the 
gas  brackets.  In  the  evening  the  neigh- 
bouring hatters  drove  a  brisk  trade,  and  had 
golden  reasons  for  blessing  the  institution 
of  White  Hat  Day. 


IN  BONNIE  SCOTLAND. 

IV. 

For  a  solid  sturdy  Scotch  burgh  com- 
mend us  to  Linlithgow,  with  its  winding 
streets  of  grey-stone  houses,  its  little  shops 
undeveloped  as  yet  into  plate-slass  fronta 
Here  is  an  ancient  fount^n  whose  trickle 
makes  quite  a  stir  in  the  profound  stillness 
of  the  street. '  There  is  the  little  dusty 
untidy  ''  plas "  in  front  of  the  town-hall, 
with  another  fountain  of  the  dry  and  dusty 
order,  and  a  few  loiterers  of  the  gaberlunzie 
classlounging  in  the  portico.  Alittle  beyond 
are  county  buildings,  trim  and  grim  of  the 
newest  style  of  architecture,  ana  it  requires 
a  strong  effort  of  imagination,  although 
imagination  is  assisted  and  re-enforced  by  a 
memorial  tablet  in  the  waU  of  the  said 
county  buildings,  to  picture  the  street  in 
its  ancient  aspect,  the  crowds  of  spectators, 
the  stately  train  of  the  Begent  Murray 
riding  proudlv  through  the  press,  the  shot 
ringing  out  clear  above  the  confused  shout- 
ing of  the  crowd,  the  burst  of  horror  that 
f oUows  as  the  Begent  faUs  heavily  to  the 
ground,  the  ring  of  horses'  hoofs  as  the 
assassin  madly  gallops  away. 

But  turn  your  back  upon  the  High 
Street,  and  taking  the  town-hall  in  flank, 
mount  the  hill  leading  to  the  church  and 
piJace,  and  you  come  upon  a  really  charm- 
mg  pictura  It  is  the  old  world  back 
again.  A  gateway  of  ancient  pattern,  with 
oval  meurtri^res  looking  out  on  each  side, 
from  which  you  would  nardly  be  surprised 
to  see  protruded  an  arquebuse  or  match- 
lock, with  a  glimpse  of  a  green  sward 
through  the  open  portals  and  the  mellow 
stonework  of  tixe  ancient  palace,  grouped 
with  which  is  a  venerable  and  yet  graceful 
church  of  a  fine  florid  Gothic,  all  seen  in 
the  stillness  of  a  summer  momine  in  a 
setting  of  rich  foliage,  while  biids  are 
chirping  softly  fix>m  the  branches  that 
wave  over  the  quiet  grave-yard. 

Nor  is  the  charm  in  any  way  lessened  as 


we  enter  the  green  court-yard  of  {he  palace. 
Square  and  fair  rises  the  palace  before  us. 

Of  ftU  the  palaoes  bo  fair, 
Built  for  the  royal  dwelling, 

In  Scotland  far  beyond  oompue, 
lanlithgow  ii  exceUing. 

No,  there  is  nothing  like  Linlithgow, 
no  such  mediaeval  pahu^  touched .  with 
the  grace  of  the  Itenaissance,  a  palace 
that  has  not  forgotten  to  be  a  fortress, 
and  yet  that  rawer  suggests  the  rustle 
of .  women's  robes  than  the  stem  dash 
of  arms.  And  the  turf  is  green,  and  the 
trees  whisper  softly  in  the  breeze,  and 
quiet  paths  lead  down  to  a  charming  little 
locji  with  boats  upon  it,  and  swans,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  green  hills  making  a 
pleasant  sheen  upon  its  surface. 

It  is  early  yet,  and  the  palace  gates  are 
not  open  till  ten,  but  from  the  pleasant  little 
park — they  call  it  the  Peel — we  have  a 
view  of  uie  former  grand  front  of  the 

Ealace,  with  its  protecting  bastions,  and, 
igh  above,  the  now  inaccessible  grand 
entrance,  with  its  quaint  elaborate  carvings, 
its  niches  for  statues,  and  its  loop-holes  for 
musketry,  with  not  a  morsel  left  of  the 
lofty  drawbridge  that  once  gave  access 
to  it. 

Jennie  tries  to  take  a  sketch  of  it  while 
we  are  waiting,  but  gives  up  the  attempt 
in  despair,  ana  in  reven^  pronounces  the 
ensemble  of  the  palace  stiff  and  raide,  witix 
no  variety  of  outline  to  tempt  the  artist. 
But  there  is  a  wonderful  colour  about  the 
place  nevertheless,  especiaU^  when  seen  as 
now  in  a  setting  of  dark  lund  cloitds.  .  For 
the  day  has  become  overcast  There  is  a 
muttering  of  thunder  in  the  air,  and  heavy 
raindrops  patter  among  the  trees.  We 
have  to  make  for  shelter,  and  just  then 
appears  the  custodian  of  the  palace, 
and  we  follow  him  through  the  ancient 
gateway,  with  its  darksome  deserted 
guard-room,  and  its  grooves  for  the  iron- 
bound  portcullis,  while  he  throws  open  the 
gates  with  something  of  an  air,  as  he  pro- 
claims the  palace  open  for  the  day. 

.  The  first  effect  on  entering  is  charming ; 
a  silent  quadrangle,  with  a  centre  of  mossy 
turf  now  shining  with  the  most  vivid  green 
in  the  lurid  light  of  the  threatening  storm, 
a  sweet  old  broken  fountain  in  the  middle, 
all  overgrown  with  weeds  and  wild  flowera 
The  wfuls  all  about^  with  blank  eyeless 
windows  and  a  sad  desolate  aspect^  are 
brightened  in  the  sulphurous  glow,  while 
the  gloomv  interior  assumes  a  deeper 
darker  shadow.  Thunder  rolls  sullenly  in 
the  distance,  while  pigeons,  snow^-white 
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againBt  the  black  cloads,  flatter  from  one 
pinnacle  to  another,  and  the  corbies  croak 
dismally  about  the  grass-grown  ramparts. 

"  will  there  not  be  danger,  think  you  1 " 
asks  Mrs.  Gillies  of  the  janitor — pro- 
nounced '' johnnytur,"  and  real  Scotch  and 
not  Latin  as  you  might  imagina  ''Will 
there  not  be  danger  among  these  high 
walls  in  a  thunderstorm  1 " 

"  Oh,  mem,"  cries  the  janitor  reassuringly, 
"ye'll  be  far  safer  here  than  anywhere 
else.  Would  the  lightning  touch  these 
anld  towers,  d'ye  tmnk,  t£at  it's  spared 
these  three  or  four  hundred  year  1 " 

There  was  a  certain  weakness  in  this 
argument  In  fact  it  might  just  as  well 
have  been  urged  that  the  old  building's 
tarn  had  about  come  round,  and  that  it 
ndght  reasonably  expect  to  be  struck  any 
minute.  Only  a  weak  argument  often  is 
more  effective  than  a  strong  one,  especially 
where  women  are  concerned,  and  Mrs. 
Gillies,  reassured  as  to  her  personal  safety, 
ventures  to  \  ascend  one  of  the  broad 
stone^staircases  into  thd  erand  hall,  where 
parliaments  have  been  neld,  and  where 
kings  have  feasted  with  all  their  chivalry. 
All  is  ruin ;  roofs  and  floorings  have  dis- 
appeared, but  the  masonry  is  strong  and 
substantial  as  ever,  the  vaulted  pavement 
as  firm  to  the  tread  as  when  it  rang  under 
the  armed  heels  of  the  Scottish  cavaliers 
of  old./  And  there,  in  one  of  the  oldest 
portions  of  the  palace,  is  the  room  where 
Mary;  was  .bom— the  hikpless  Mary  Stuart 
-^wiih'the  handsomely  wrought  stone  fire- 
place, and  the  naked  windows  that  look  out 
upon  the  green  court-yard  and  the  silent 
fountain,  but  all  open  to  the  sky  and  to  the 
driving  shower  that  just  now  sets  in. 

For  this  palace  was  the  favourite  dwel- 
ling place  of  Mary's  mother,  Mary  of 
Guise,  a  sister  of  the  famous  duke  of  that 
ilk,  the  great  Catholic  champion.  And  one 
does  not  wonder  at  her  choice — so  pleasant 
the  site,  warm  and  sunny,  and  with  a  soft 
fertile  country  about  it,  that  might  remind 
her  of  her  native  land. 

But  the  place  has  memories  also  of 
another  queen.  An  English  princess  this 
— ^Mai]^aret  Tudor. 

A  winding  staircase  takes  you  in  per- 
fect safety  to  the  lofty  battlements,  and 
from  the  battlements  l^gher  still  to  a  look- 
out tower,  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Margaret's  Bower.  Here  it  is  said  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  Queen  Margaret,  and 
here  she  sat  and  watched,  expecting  to  see 
her  husband  and  his  train  ride  over  the 
hill,  and  wondering  why  they  tarried  so 


long.  Have  they  not  sped  1  Have  they 
not  divided  the  prey?  And  the  answer 
was  the  fatal  news  of  Flodden,  where  the 
king  and  the  flower  of  his  nobility  were 
lying  stark  and  cold. 

Anyhow,  the  view  from  Margaret's 
Bower  is  a  charming  one — hill  and  dale, 
glittering  loch  and  sparkling  stream  all 
seen  in  bright  sunshine,  while  the  threaten- 
ing thunder-clouds  have  drawn  off,  and  are 
clustered  in  grand  masses. on  the  horizon. 
Below  us  the  grassy  ramparts  and  ruined 
walls,  the  hundred  hearths  that  are  all  cold 
this  day,  the  chimneys  where  the  corbies 
have  built  their  nests. 

It  is  time  to  b»,j  good-bye  to  the  palace, 
and  we  leave  it  with  regret.  Th§re  is  still 
the  church  to  be  seen,  but  there  may  be 
some  difficulty  about  that,  the  janitor 
opines.  Perhaps  there  is  a  slight  jealousy 
between  palace  and  church,  for  our  friend 
darkly  hints  of^  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered before'  we  attain"  our  .object. 
".The  good  ladv  who  keeps  the  key  lives 
somewhere  in  the  toon,  but  it  isn't  always 
that  she's  in  the  way.  But  to-morrow,  noo, 
she'll  surely  be  there  on  the  morrow,  when 
there  are  four  hundred  cheap  trippers 
coming  into  the  toon." 

"Four  hundred  extra  people  to  be 
squeezed  into  this  little  town.  And  what 
will  you  do  with  them  all  1"     ' 

"  Oh,  theyll  enjoy  themselves  fine,"  said 
the  warder.  "  They'll  climb  all  over  the 
place,  and  run  races  m  the  Peeli  and  paddle 
about  in  the  boats." 

Just  then  a  shadow  crossed  the  ancient 
gateway — the  gateway  that  leads  into  the 
common  workaday  world,  out  of  this 
enchanted  palace,  where  soft  repose  and 
peaceful  decay  seem  to  reign,  in  tiie  ab- 
sence of  cheap  tripjpers.  "Myl  but^ou're 
in  luck,"  cried  the  janitor, "  for  there  she 
goes,  the  woman  with  the  key." 

But  when  we  got  outside,  and  into  the 
church  porch,  the  woman  had  disappeared, 
and  the  door  of  the  church  appeared  still 
to  be  locked.  And  so  we  wandered  round 
the  grave-yard  admiring  the  details  of  this 
fine  old  church,  and  presently  came  upon 
a  man  who  was  digging  a  grave,  deep  in 
loose  friable  soil,  that  must  contain  the  dust 
of  so  many  generations.  And  the  grave- 
digger  had  seen  what  he  thought  was  the 
figure  of  the  church-keeper  cross  the  path, 
and  if  she  was  not  in  the  church,  well,  she 
must  have  flown  over  it 

And  she  was  in  the  church  after  all,  and 
not  the  deaf  sour-looking  old  dame  we  had 
pictured  her,  but  a  pleasant  well-favoured 
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body,  who,  busy  with  dusting  and  cleaning, 
had  yet  time  for  a  word  or  two  with  her 
visitors.  Like  most  of  the  old  Scotch 
churches  too  large  for  present  uses,  the  east 
end  is  walled  off  from  the  rest,  and  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  the  Presbyterian 
kirk,  all  very  neat  and  trim  with  pulpit 
and  pew,  and  a  gallery  with  a  fine  organ, 
and  the  royal  arms  in  front  "  Yon's  the 
Boyal  pew,"  says  the  dame  with  something 
of  respectful  awe.  Not  that  Boyalty  has 
ever  sat  there,  ''not  since  Jamie's  time, 
unless  it  were  a  good  while  gone,  when 
some  ducliess  came  over  and  stayed  the 
service."  But  there  is  the  pew  waiting  for 
the  Boyal  Family,  all  duly  dusted  and 
poUshedby  the  carefulhandsof  the  good  wife. 
"  And  if  ye'll  come  this  way,"  continued 
the  dame  in  a  tone  of  conviction,  ''I'll 
show  you  where  the  king  got  his  warn- 
ing before  Flodden."  This  was  in  the 
transept  of  the  church,  the  south  transept, 
where  there  is  good  florid  window-tracery, 
and  where  are  kept  relics  of  *'  papeestical 
days  " — a  broken  shrine,  a  ruined  pulpit  of 
stone.  '''Twas  aveesion  mebbe,"  says  the 
dame,  "or  perhaps  'twas  the  queen  sent 
somebody,  for  ye'll  mind  there  was  a  warn- 
ing aga-i^ti  strange  women." 

^ut  it  is  all  written  down  in  Scott's 
Marmion,  and  we  have  no  time  to  linger 
any  longer,  except  for  a  glance  at  the  fine 
old  nave,  which  is  utilised  as  a  Sunday 
school,  and  then  away  to  the  station. 

For  some  little  time  I  have  felt  sure 
that  Uncle  Jock  has  got  a  scheme  in  his 
head.  He  has  been  sending  off  letters  and 
telegrams  quite  surreptitiously,  and  not 
business  ones  either,  for  about  affairs  at 
St  Mary's  Axe  Jock  is  as  open  as  the  day. 
And  now  it  comes  out  as  we  walk  up  to 
the  station.  As  well  as  his  niece  Jennie, 
who  is  his  brother's  daughter,  he  has  a 
nephew,  a  sister's  son — a  sister  who  mar- 
ried a  Grant,  of  Longashpan,  or  something 
near  it — spelling  not  guaranteed.  And 
this  young  fellow  has  oeen  doing  great 
things  at  the  Glasgie  University,  taken  his 
LL.B.,  or  perhaps  other  more  distinguished 
initials,  and  is  bound  to  become  an  advocate 
before  the  Court  of  Session.  He  is  not  an 
advocate  so  far,  but  as  yet  in  a  chrysalis 
stage  as  law-clerk  to  Cannie  and  Cuttie,  of 
Glasgie  aforesaid. 

"And  wouldn't  it  be  much  more  sen- 
sible," asked  Jock,  jingling  the  keys  in  his 
f)ocket,  **if  Jennie  would  take  up  with  a 
ad  like  yon  instead  of  a  mere  feckless 
artist  body  that  would  never  be  worth  salt 
to  his  porridge  1 " 


Now,  Archie  Grant,  for  that  was  the 
laddie's  name,  was  safe  to  make  himself  a 
position  in  the  world,  and  Uncle  Jock,  who 
was  never  likely  himself  to  marry,  would, 
as  he  modestly  put  it,  give  the  young 
people  a  helping  hand. 

All  this  was  preliminary  to  saying  that 
he  had  asked  young  Grant,  it  bemg  a 
leisure  time  in  Glasgow  just  now,  to  join 
his  uncle's  party  for  a  few  days  just  to 
make  Jennie's  acquaintance,  and  he  was  to 
meet  them  that  afternoon — ^he  and  his 
sister  Mary — at  Callander.  And  so  Unde 
Jock  had  determined  to  push  on  at  once 
without  stopping  to  visit  Stirling,  as  he 
knew  it  was  my  intention  to  do. 

Perhaps  I  was  not  altogether  pleased  at 
this  intmiatioQ.  I  wonder  what  Uncle 
Jock  thought  I  saw  in  him  that  I  should 
smile  at  his  jokes  and  put  up  with  his 
Scotch  stories,  or  why  I  should  run  here 
and  there  for  Mrs.  GilUes,  and  make  myself 
a  sort  of  walking  guide-book  for  them  all, 
if  it  were  not  that  I  had  a  sort  of  tender- 
ness for  Jennie.  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
turn  sulky  and  pronounce  for  a  circular 
tour  on  my  own  account  But  there  was 
something  in  the  mention  of  Sister  Mary 
that  made  me  pause.  If  here  were  a  real 
nice  Highland  lassie,  now,  it  mkht  recon- 
cile me  to  Jennie's  defection.  So  ipromised 
Jock  to  meet  them  all  at  dinner  that  night, 
and  after  waiting  a  while,  sitting  on  a 
rather  uncertain  board  on  the  shabby  little 
platform,  our  train  came  up,  well  filled  with 
travellers,  and  we  all  got  in  in  various 
carriages  as  there  was  room  for  us. 

In  my  carriage  there  were  two  widows. 
And  here  I  would  make  a  remark  upon 
the  number  of  widows  in  Scotland.  You 
meet  them  everywhere,  nice  bright-eyed 
creatures  of  all  ages,  and  you  can't  help 
wondering  how  it  is  there  should  be  a  so 
much  greater  mortality  of  husbands  than 
of  wives.  A  friend,  who  is  decorated 
with  a  blue  ribbon,  suggests  that  it  is 
the  whisky  that  causes  such  havoc  among 
the  men,  while  the  females  conduct  them- 
selves practically  on  temperance  principles. 
Uncle  Jock  avers  that  it  is  the  women's 
tongues  that  worry  their  partners  into  pre- 
mature graves.  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  this  is  a  cause  that  would  be  equally 
operative  south  of  the  Tweed,  where  we 
don't  notice — pace  Mr.  Weller,  senior — any 
such  superabundance.  Anyhow  here  are 
two  Scotch  widows,  the  elder  bright  and 
stirring,  with  a  nice  Scotch  accent,  a 
purling  and  lingering  over  the  words,  as  if 
they  were  sweet  in  the  mouth,  and  a  good 
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Stress  upon  the  last  syllaUe.  "  If  ye  buy 
your  tea  from  Dannie  and  Daffie/'  she  is 
remarking  to  her  companion,  who  is  much 
more  reticent  and  slightly  scornful  in 
manner,  "yell  be  surprised  how  much 
better  it  tastes  than  tne  stuff  ye  buy  at 
the  sma'  shops." 

"  I  never  go  to  small  shops,"  replies  the 
other  rapidly  and  disdainfully,  '^and  I 
always  get  my  tea  from  MacYitties,  whom 
everybody  allows  to  be  the  only  merchant 
who  sells  good  tea."  "  I'm  making  no 
reflections,  my  dear,  on  other  people's  tea," 
replied  the  first  widow  in  a  conciliatory 
manner ;  ''  only  for  myself  there's  none  I 
like  better  thaji  Dannie  and  Daffie ;  and, 
indeed,  all  their  things  are  good,  lliere's 
eau  de  Cologne  noo,  did  ye  ever  try  their 
eau  de  Cologne )  Give  me  jonr  hand- 
kerchief, my  dear."  My  dear  indignantly 
snatched  hers  awav.  "  Will  ye  try  a  little 
on  your  handkerchiefs,  gentlemen?"  said 
the  widow,  looking  round  with  undi- 
miniflhed  sweetness.  Could  anybody  refuse! 
And  then  widow  the  second  remarked  in 
clear  and  cutting  accents :  "  Some  of  their 
things  may  be  good — their  lavender-water, 
for  instance,  is  not  amiss,  but  their  eau  de 
Cologne,  Idr.  Dannie  himself  told  me  he 
could  not  recommend."  There  was  general 
consternation  at  this,  and  even  the  amiable 
one  looked  vexed.  "  Well,  and  that  is  a 
curious  thing  to  say,  and  they  make  it 
theniselve&"  But  presently  she  recovered 
her  graciousness.  ''Well,  there's  their 
sweetmeat  now,  nothing  can  be  better  than 
their  sweetmeat;  now  try  onej  my  dear. 
Do,  eentlemeuy  try  a  sweetmeat"  Again 
coidd  any  one  refuse  1  Heavens !  what  a 
powerful  dose,  taken  innocently  into  the 
mouth  as  a  morsel  of  preserved  ginger! 
Surely  all  the  biting  condiments  of  the  East 
had  been  boiled  down  into  that  morsel  of 
finger.  The  young  widow  immediately  shob 
hers  otttof  the  window,  but  others  were  sand- 
wiched in  the  middle  of  the  carriage,  and 
that  resource  was  denied  them.  "  Oh,  there's 
nobody  like  Dannie  and  Daffie  for  sweet- 
meat," repeated  the  widow  confidently  and 
sweetly. 

By  this  time  we  are  at  Falkirk^  a  district 
abounding  in  ironworks  and  tall  chimneys, 
but  presently  we  are  out  of  the  reek, 
and  the  bold  outlines  of  the  Ochill  hills 
rise  before  us,  green  and  yet  desolate. 
And  then  somebody  calls  out  Bannockbum, 
and  we  look  out  upon  a  station  almost 
smothered  in  roses.  But  the  battle-field  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  away.    Still  it  is  some- 
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red  with  the  blood  of  our  countrymen.  But 
in  a  few  minutes  we  are  in  Stirling,  and  I 
in  the  bustle  of  the  station  taking  a  hasty 
but  only  temporary  &rewell  of  the  Gillies 
family.  "  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  see 
Stirling  with  you,"  says  Jennie,  rather  in- 
clined to  b^  mutinous,  .  "  But  you've  seen 
enough  for  one  day,  Jennie,"  cries  Uncle 
Jock  determinedly. 

Stirling  is  a  bright  and  handsome  town, 
without  anything  specially  interesting  about 
it  till  you  mount  the  hill  towards  the 
castle,  when  half-way  up  the  old  church  of 
Greyfriars  presents  itsedf  invitingly  before 
you.  Square,  solid,  and  grey,  it  retains  a 
certain  stately  dignity  as  becomes  a  church 
where  kings  have  been  crowned,  and  where 
he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man,  as 
was  said  of  John  Knox,  has  thundered  out 
his  discoursa  Close  by  is  a  queer  quaint 
Guildhall  with  a  delightful  old-fashioned 
Ruardian,  one  of  the  good  old  kind  who 
has  a  perfect  faith  in  all  she  has  to  show. 
"  There  yell  find  the  chair  the  king  was 
crooned  in,  and  yen's  John  Knox's  pulpit, 
and  there's  the  auld  toon  weights — yem  see 
a  pun  weighed  as  much  as  twa  of  ours, 
and  yen's  the  stand  for  the  hour-glass 
they  had  for  the -preaching,  and  yen's  a  hat 
that  was  worn  i'  the  crusades,"  and  so  on. 
The  hall  itself  was  built  by  Sobert  Spittall, 
taQor  to  the  most  noble  Princess  Mar- 
garet, the  queen  of  James  the  Fourth :  that 
Marearet  whom  we  have  seen  on  the  look- 
out nrom  her  lofty  bower  at  Linlithgow,  for 
the  return  from  Flodden. 

Just  below  the  church,  and  seeming  to 
belong  to  it,  is  a  fragment  of  ancient  and 
elaborate  building  known  to  this  day  as 
Mar's  Work,  the  commencement  of  a  palace 
for  a  Begent  Mar,  one  of  those  innumerable 
regents  so  bewildering  in  Scottish  history. 
It  gives  shelter  at  this  present  moment  to 
a  shabby  man,  who  springs  forward  at 
the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  and  begins 
to  recite  a  weU-conned  history  of  the  place. 
And  he  wants  to  take  me  back  over  Grey- 
friars again,  and  among  the  monuments  in 
the  churchward,  about  which  I  have  been 
discreetly  silent,  as  there  are  some  enough  to 
give  anybody  the  nightmare.  But  now  a 
drizzling  rain  is  coming  on,-  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  see  these  things  again,  and  so  the 
shabby  man  darts  upon  somebody  else. 

The  rain  still  continues,  and  the  walk  up 
the  •  castle  hill  is  rather  bleak  and  un- 
pleasant, when  J  spy  a  haven  of  refuge 
m  the  shape  of  a  comfortable  hotel  bar. 
The  young  woman  who  presided  over  that 
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wet  circles  on  her  coimter,  no  debris  of 
dirty  glasses,  eveiything  washed  up  to  the 
current  moment,  while  stil!  the  girl  had 
time  to  set  to  rights  the  world ,  about  her. 
The  rain  went  on  dripping  outaide,  while 
every  now  and  then  a  detachttieut  of  men 
tramped  past,  to .  or  from  the  castle, 
wrapped  m  their  grey  great-coats.  A 
sergeant  in  white  .fatigue  dress  haa  taken 
refuge  from  the  rain — refuge  and  a  hauf 
glass  of  Islay  or  Qlenlivet.  "  Don't  spoil 
it  with  water,  serge&nt,"  diss  the  landlord, 
a  veteran  of  three  score  and  ten,  while  the 
landlady,  a  little  younger,  witii  mottled 
ap|ile-red  clieelts,  stands  with  her .  arm 
affectionately  roQUil  his  neck.  "  Don't 
spoil  it,  sergeant ;  yoii' may  trust  ma  to  pot 
thu  wat-er  toit  first,"  'Tjie 'sei^eant  otIus 
and  takes  off  his  liaiif-'witli''reliBh.  "Deed 
that  remints  me  of  a  _mon,  ok  wonst  done 
something  for  the  mefiuMter, '  who .  offert 
him  a  glBe9'a''whi9kie.~.  John  w^'na  alow 
at  hauling  on  to  that,  and  with  that  the 
meeiiister  tlll<;(t  liim 'a'^Bnia'.oush  Vaperrit 

jHi.l  1  I 'ii;'!  '  in>pleeV  watter.     'Mon 

-J  ■■;  ..    .-.  :.:  i.iiiater,  who  wonld  he 

Bomettiing  of  the  T  T  perBwashin,  'mon,  I 
question  if  I'm  'right  to  give  ye  sperrit. 
There's  death  i'  that  cup,  John.'  And 
John. tasted  and  set  down  again.  '  Deed, 
,meenister/y,e^ere  gniundly  right  when  ye 
said  th^i^:^gB' jfeath'i'^tbe  cup,  for  be  me 
BOul-ye'Tre^rown'-ATie  mnller,'-  : 
■  "■ffl^-fhfliHJl'J'laiii^he^  .the  old  land- 
Ioii],T",^'e*iiiT]st'*1>iiirg'thp"  miller  to  life 
again  ^withTancither'hauf-  gla88i''Bera;6ant. 
Mllj-^fill*a  hauf 'glass '■_f or  IjTe  Isrageant^" 
Hilly/comjilied,'  though  re lictantly,' mur- 
muring that'hor.grandfather-'womd  give 
away" the"  coaf.off'hisbacl^if 'he  had  nothing 
el  se  tb^  give''Kfid'^e*Blr^a'St'8WlilI6wed"the 
(Irani  *ra'fiier'ana'm^afe8lj',*and*hurried 
away  'as'  if^  to  ^c^pe  -fuiflret''  hospifSility. 
"AVil  "give  mylreapBct8"to^Ijizhe'i"-'h6 
added  to  a_'haaty 'farewell  to  thoSe" present 
liti  t  Lizzie  appeared  liext  moment  to  receive 
thy  Eor^'eant'a'  reaijects  in  person-^— iVild- 
looking  young  Highland  lo^ie,.' unkempt 
and  rath^  taligled,  like' a  heifer  just  fresh 
from  mountaiA- pastures,  and  she  gave  the 
sergeant  a  grip  of  the  hand. and. danced 
about  him  with' a. joyous' abandon  that 
outraged  Miss  Milly^s  sense  of  discipline. 
"  It  wad  be  better  ye'd  wash  y6r  face  and 
come  in  to  your  work,  Lizzie."  And  Lizzie 
dn5^ped*tbe  servant's  hand,  and  flinging 
her  head*back,*ad?anced'retidy-for  battle. 
"  Ye're'no  'my'mistreBi""  And'  the  old 
lady  wagged  her  head,  deprecdtifig'all'hos- 
tilities.     "  Oh,  she's  a  good  girl — ehe's  a 


good  girl,  Lizzie ;  ye  mustn't  be  hard  upon 
Lizzie." 

And  with  that  the  scene  changed;  the 
rain  ceased  and  brizht  sunshine  set  every- 
thing m  a  glow  ana  sparkle,  while  the  grey- 
ramparts  of  the  casUe  glistened  invitingly 
above.  And  so  fareweU  to  Lizzie  and 
Milly  and  the  bold  sergeant,  and  hey  for 
Stirling  Castle  with  its  memories  of  fact 
and  fiction. 

In  the  gateway  I  meet  a  vieille 
moustache,  who  is  waiting  there  to  act  as 
guide,  a  fine  intelligent  fellow,  who  per- 
forms his  descriptive  duties  something  as 
if  he  were  drilling  a  recruit;  Leading  the 
way  through  the  outer  defences  he  brings  me 
into  a  fine  open  quadrangle.  Here  on  the 
left  you  see  the  palace  of  James  the  Fifth. 
Observe  the  gratings  .on  the  windows 
and  the  strong  fastmings.  Those  were 
pat  up  in  the  tmie  of  J&mes  the  Sixth,  who 
passed  his  boyhood  here,  to  save  him  from 
being  surprised  and  carried  off.  His  tntor, 
George  Buchanan,  lived  below  in  the  town. 
And  than  we  turn  to  the  Parliament  House 
of  the  time  of  James  the  Third,  and  the 
Chapel  Eoyol,  boilt  on  the  site  of  an  older 
chapel  by  James  the  Sixth,  in  bis  manhood, 
bat  before  hs  reached  the  crown  of  England. 

Beyond,  in  the  farthest  and  st«epe8t 
comer  of  the  enceinte  is  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  castle.  A  secluded  garden 
is  this,  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  build- 
ings, but  where  trees  and  shrube  grow 
bravely ;  there  is  one  old  holly-tree,  still 
bri^t  with  last  winter's  berries,  that  must 
have  seen  stirring  sights  in  its  day.  And 
looking  upon  this  garden'  is  the  Douglas 
Boom,  where  James  the  Second  dew  tihe 
Douglas  with' his  own' dagger.  The  room, 
as  it  now  exists,  is' only  a  restoration  of  the 
original,  which  wosbomt  down  some  years 
iLSQ ;  but' the  iniier^ro^niVfWjm'^e  windows 
of  which' the  body  of  the  eai-l  waa'thrown,  is 
still  in  ita  onginal  state.  '  Aiid'there  below, 
according  to 'tradition,'  stiU  lies'  the  body  of 
the  murdered  corL  But  the  pride  of  Stirling 
is  in  its  ramparts  and  the  magnificent  view 
therefrom,  and  with  conscious  pride  the  old 
soldier  leads  the  way  to  the  comer  of  the 
ramparts  known  as  the  Queen's  Look-oat. 
But  I  must  take  breath  before  attempting 
to  describe  a  scene  that  perhaps  has  not 
I  its  equal  in  all  this  brood  realm. 


jjy  little  Bpaoe  of  dunly-ihbdowed  wave : 
Ssametb  to  mock  tho  angry  ntornu  that  bv< 
Its  strong  datk  breaet  thtvt  doth  not  bead  th 
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Nor  care  for  all  the  fearful  seaa  that  pour 

Their  watcora  o'er  it,  as  if  ocean  itrave 

To  draw  him  down  to  an  uneasy  grave 

Never  to  see  the  sunshine  any  more  ; 

So  would  I,  standing  in  life's  bitter  sea, 

In  life's  most  awful  moments  of  despair. 

Stand  by  unmoved  a  little  from  the  land  ; 

Safe  in  mine  own  heart's  peace,  my  heart  should  be, 

And  that  wild  sea  that  rages  round  should  bear 

My  burden  for  me ;  if  my  home  but  stand. 

UNMASKED. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Sunday  after  Sondaj,  while  the  sommer 
lasted,  the  Hansards,  father,  mother, 
son,  and  dauj^hter,  put  off  in  a  boat  from 
their  river-side  lawn  at  Cookham,  and 
pnlled  gentlj  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Qiifury 
Woods,  where  they  landed  for  a  w^  to 
afternoon  church  at  Cookham  Dean. ,  Old 
irequenteiis  of  the  Thames  as  thejr  were, 
they  never  tired  of  its  placid 'waters,  or 
grew  impatient  of  its  serenity. 

To-day,  in  spite  of,  the  overpowering 
heat,  their  boat  was  to  be  seen  creeping 
slowly  up  stream,  finding  a  little  shade 
now  and  again  under  the  willows  on  the 
bank,  but  for  the  most  part  exposed  to  the 
full  blaze  of  the  early  afternoon  sun.  It  is 
true  that  General  Hansard  had  suggested 
the  advisability  of  remaining  at  home,  but 
his  son  Bobert  had  warmly  repudiated  a 
proposition  so  subversive  of  old-established 
custom,  and  had  promised  to  row  the 
whole  way  to  their  usual  landing-place  and 
back.  Thus  assured  of  his  o.wn  immunity 
from  work,  the  general  luid  submitted,  and 
was  now  dozing  in  the  boat,  while  Mrs. 
Hansard  kept  just  sufficiently  awake  to 
steer  without  making  any  egregious 
blunders,  and  Nettie,  lying  in  the  bows, 
dreamily  regarded  the  sky,  and  the 
changing  curve  made  against  it  by  the 
high  downs  on  her  rights  and  the  clumps 
of  trees,  and  the  low  homesteads,  as  they 
caught  in  turn  her  meditative  eye.  She 
was  taken  aback  when  Boltert,  pausing  in 
his  labour,  turned  to  her  and  observed  in 
an  apirieved  tone : 

"  Imust  say,  Nettie,  that  when  I  under- 
took to  do  all  the  rowing,  I  did  not  reckon 
upon  your  doubling  the  work  by  putting 
all  your  weight  into  the  bows.  I  call  it 
heartless  to  lie  there,  and  never  so  much 
as  offer  to  go  into  the  stem." 
*"  "Oh^^Eobert,  why  didn't  you  complain 
before  1  '\  said  Nettie,  sitting  up  and  look- 
ing ihe^  picture  of  penitence.  ''I  never 
thought  of  your  .finding  it  hard  work." 
'  "It's -the  state. of.  the  atmosphere,"  said 
Bobert.*-  "NoJ  stay  where  you  are  now. 


there's  no  sort  of  use  in  offering  to  move 
just  as  we  are  going  to  land." 

"I  had  such  faith  in  your  herculean 
8trength,you  see,"  began  Nettie,  attempting 
to  appease  him  by  a  compliment,  but  Kobert 
interrupted  her  with  brotherly  incivility : 

"  That'll  do,  stick  to  your  first  excuse — 
you  didn't  think.  And  I  do  flatter  myself 
that  it  was  heroic  on  my  part  to  toU  on 
without  a  grumble.  Get  up  and  shake  out 
your  creases." 

He  brought  the  boat  in  to  the  bank, 
maliciously  tossing  back  his  sculls  so  as  to 
splash  their  drippings' over  "Nettie's  dress. 

"Oh,*  Bobert  my  Sunday  gown  1"  she 
exclaimed.    "  How  mean  of  you  1 " 

"  As  yoii  indulge  in  Sunday  idleness, 
sister  mine,  I  reiuly  must  beg  of  you  to 
confine  yourself .  to  Sunday  language," 
observed  Bob6rt  as  he  handed  his  mother 
out.of  the  boat.'  Nettie  followed,  laughing. 
She'  and  Bobert  were  the  best  of  friends, 
and  the.  time  was  distant  indeed  when 
their  quarrels  had  ended  seriously. 

The  Quarry  Woods  rise  to  some  height 
directly  from  the  water's  edge,  but  of  a 
summer  day  the  relief  from  heat  and  glare 
afforded  by  their  cool  shadiness  more  than 
compensates  for  the  steepness  of  the  ascent. 
The  Hansards,  walking  at  a  leisurely  pace, 
emerged  at  length  on  to  a  piece  of  open 
sward,  where  it  was  their  habit  to  make 
a.  halt:  A  tree, .  felled  long  ago,  lay 
invitincl^  ready*  for  tired  wayfarers,  and 
upon  diis  they  seated  theinselvgs.  From 
this  point  lanes  hedged  in  by  .tall  ^black- 
berry bushes  branc}i'  Sff  •to'' the  right  and 
left,  while  in  front  |;he  ground  falls  rapidly 
away,  only  to'  rise  again  ^^/bnd,  where 
a  white  .  chalk '  quarry  is  cfowhed  by 
tiie  village  of  'Cookhain  Dean.';  The  tiny 
church,  not  easily  discernible  by  uhj^ractised 
eyes, 'was  doing  its' biest' now  to  attract 
attention  by  the  tinkling  of  the  magnified 
sheep-bell  suspended  in  its  tower,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  summons  the  villagers, 
reinforced  by  many  of  the  visitors  staying 
in  Marlow  and  Cookham,  were  flocking  to 
the  q^iet  service.  '    ,        . 

'  Suddenly  the  tinkling  ceased. 

''We  are  too  late  for  church,"  said 
Nettie.  "  I  knew  we .  should  ,b&  *  Let  us 
stay  here,  instead  of -going  on  and  hurrying 
up  the  hill;  it  always  .looks  so  formidable 
from  here."  And  indeed'  the  white  road 
skirting  the  quarry ^6n  the**  left,  did,''owing 
to  the  dip*  between' it  >nd*th*e  Ipeaker, 
appear  so  "sheerly  precipiious'  *  that '  the 
people  on  it  seemed  gifted  with  an  insect's 
power  of  ascending  a  perpendicular  surface. 
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Nettie's  proposal  met  with  the  approval 
of  her  parents,  nor  did  Robert's  energy 
suffice  to  prompt  any  renewal  of  expostu- 
lation on  his  pi^  Far  from  it,  he  resigned 
himself  with  evident  content  to  the  pros- 
pect of  spending  an  idle  ^temoon. 

Over  the  typically  English  landscape 
before  them,  the  tranquil  hazy  air,  silent 
save  for  the  sibilant  sounds  never  absent 
as  a  low  accompaniment  to  summer  heat, 
lay  like  an  unUfted  veil  of  holiness  and 
peace.  Nettie  gave  herself  up  to  the  spirit 
of  the  scene,  and  lost  count  of  time  as  she 
watched  the  flitting  of  the  clouds,  the 
quivering  of  the  leaves,  the  waving  of  the 
golden  cornfields,  and  all  the  hundred  signs 
that  mark  the  coming  and  going  of  Nature's 
breath.  At  such  times  the  mmd  offers  no 
resist^ce  to  the  inrush  of  external  im- 
pressions; every  sense  drinks  in  the  beauty 
of  our  fair  green  earth,  while  effortless 
thought,  touching  with  the  wings  of  a 
swift  on  subjects  near  and  far,  clothes  the 
dry  bones  of  our  conscious  perceptions  with 
the  rainbow  tints  of  our  unconscioua  fancy. 

Nettie's  reverie  had  lasted  a  long  time 
when  she  was  startled  out  of  it  by  Robert, 
who,  catching  suddenly  hold  of  her  arm, 
demanded  excitedly : 

"Nettie,  who  is  that— that  lovely  girl  in 
white  1    Do  you  know  her  1 " 

"  Who  1 "  she  asked,  still  only  half  alive 
to  his  words. 

'* Quick!"  exclaimed  Robert  "Look 
to  your  left,  she  will  be  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment ! " 

Nettie  looked,  and  saw  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  human  bein^  that  had  ever 
appeared  in  flesh  and  blood  before  her 
young  eyes.  A  girl  rather  older  than 
herself  was  coming  up  the  hill  towards 
them  in  the  company  of  a  middle-aged 
lady,  apparently  her  mother,  and  for 
a  moment  Nettie's  beauty-worshipping 
mind  was  overpoweringly  impressed  by 
the  vjsion  of  a  face  such  as  an  angel 
might  assume — tints  of  purest  rose  and 
white,  eyes  like  sapphires,  hair  clustering 
in  golden  plenty  round  a  low  white  forehead. 
Ah,  the  vision  was  over!  the  girl  had 
turned  her  back  upon  the  young  enthusiasts 
and  was  walking  slowly  away. 

"9h,   Robert,  what  a  picture!" 
Nettie. 

"Who  is  she?    Where  does  she 
from  9 "  asked  her  brother  eagerly. 

Nettie  was  unable  to  answer  either 
question,  but  tiieir  curiosity  was  destined 
to  be  satisfied,  for  a  minute  or  two  later 
the  ladies  stood  stillt  looked  hesitatingly 
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come 


about  them,   and    finally  came  back  to 
where  the  Hansards  were  seated. 

With  an  apologetic  blush  the  gnrl 
stopped  before  Mr&  Hansard  and  aaked  in 
a  low  pleasant  voice : 

"  Can  you  tell  us,  please,  if  these  are  the 
Quarry  Woods  9  We  are  new  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  are  afraid  of  losing  our  way." 

"You  are  right  so  far,"  replied  Mr& 
Hansiud,  glancing  critically  at  her  ques- 
tioner; "but  it  is  hardly  wise  to  enter 
the  woods  if  you  do  not  know  your  way. 
Do  you  wish  to  go  to  Marlow ) " 

"No,  only  for  a  walk.  We  live  at 
Cookham  Dean." 

Robert  had  risen  to  his  feet  when  the 
girl  addrH9ssed  his  mother,  and  now,  lifting 
his  hat^  he  said  with  eager  poUteness  : 

"  If  you  would  albw  me  to  accompany 
you,  I  could  easily  point  out  to  you  a  safe 
path  for  a  ramble." 

Mrs.  Hansard  looked  at  her  son  in  an 
astonishment  not  unmixed  with  displeasure. 
How,  if  he  went  off  with  these  strangers, 
were  they — his  father,  and  mother,  and 
sister — ^to  get  back  to  Cookham  I  Had  he 
forgotten  ms  pronuse  1 

Whether  tne  two  ladies  noticed  Mrs. 
Hansard's  annoyance  or  not  remained 
doubtful — at  any  rate,  they  ignored  it  as 
completely  as  did  Robert 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  ^1, 
directing  at  him  one  of  the  irresistible 
glances  of  which  only  eyes  like  hers  know 
the  secret 

Robert  did  not  choose  to  wait  for  a 
possible  remonstrance  from  his  parents, 
but  with  a  quick  laugh,  half-pleased, 
half-nervous,  led  the  way  for  his  new 
acquaintances. 

Mrs.  Hansard  uneasily  watched  their 
retreating  figures,  and  a  shudder  of  appre- 
hension passed  through  her,  as  she  saw 
Robert  help  first  the  mother  and  then  the 
daughter  over  the  stile  at  the  entrance  to 
the  woods. 

The  general,  an  easy-going  man,  had 
little  sympathy  with  his  wife's  easily 
inflamed  fears  for  the  future. 

"Robert's  smitten,"  he  remarked  tran- 
quilly. 

"Really,  general!"  exclaimed*  Mrs. 
Hansard  indignantly. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  dear  f 

"I  wish  you  would  not  use  such 
objectionable  expressions." 

"Very  well;  let  us  say  that  he  has  fallen 
prostrate  before  the  shnne  of  beauty." 

The  general  smiled,  evidently  pleased  at 
the  rei^iness  with  which  this  decidedly 
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oommonplace  phrase  had  occurred  to  hinii 
but  Mrs,  Hansard  continued  to  fidset 
"  It  is  so  thoughtless  of  Eobert 
"But,  mother,  he  will  be  back  in  a 
moment ;  he  only  went  to  show  them  the 
way,"  said  Nettie  soothingly.  She  herself 
had  not  been  favourably  impressed  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  strangers  had 
literally  carried  her  brother  off,  nor  had 
the  girl's  beauty  seemed  of  so  unusual  a 
type  when  offered  for  nearer  inspection. 

Another  half-hour  passed,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  Robert.  At  last  the  general 
would  wait  no  longer,  and  descending 
slowly  through  the  woods  to  the  riverside, 
he  and  his  wife  and  daughter  embarked 
without  their  recusant  oarsman.  After  all, 
rowing  down  stream  was  not  hard  work 
now  the  worst  of  the  heat  was  over,  and 
Nettie,  stripping;  off  her  gloves,  and  un- 
buttoning her  tight  sleeves,  found  herself 
easily  capable  of  taking  the  boat  down  to 
Cookham.  There  was  no  hurry,  no  need 
for  her  to  exert  herself  much,  and  so  she 
pulled  on  idly  and  mechanically,  wondering 
over  Bobert's  strange  behaviour.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  the  golden-haired  girl  was  a 
kind  of  enchantress,  who  had  been  able, 
by  a  single   dazzling  glance,  to  cast  a 

flamour  over  her  stea(^  simple  brother, 
'here  had  been  something  in  his  ordinarily 
impassive  face,  as  he  gazed  at  her,  that  was 
altogether  new  to  Nettie.  Was  it  prejudice, 
she  wondered,  that  roused  her  dislike  of 
the  girl  who  could  so  influence  Robert  1 
Nettie  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the 
antipathy  with  which  she  had  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  been  inspired,  and,  with  a 
liberality  of  mind  peculiar  to  her,  sought  to 
argue  herself >out  of  it 

"At  least,"  she  resolved,  "I  will  wait 
and  see,  and  not  judge  hastily." 

Mrs.  Hansard  dia  not  take  quite  so 
philosophical  a  view  of  the  matter,  and 
when  at  lensth,  much  later  in  the  evening, 
Bobert  reached  home,  and  began  hastily  to 
apologise  for  his  faithless  treatment  of 
them,  she  listened  without  allowing  herself 
to  be  appeased. 

"  You  do  not  improve  matters  by  your 
excuses,  Bobert,"  she  said  stiffly;  "but 
dropping  that  question  for  the  moment, 
will  you  kindly  tell  me  who  and  what 
these  people  are ) " 

"My  dear  mother,  you  don't  suppose  I 
pryed  into  their  private  affairs,"  returned 
Bobert^  laughing  uncomfortably.  "  Of 
course  I  intended  to  come  back  in  time  to 
row  you  home,  but  I  found  that  they  were 
very  bad  hands  at  keeping  their  bearings, 


and  I  simply  couldn't  leave  them  to  get 
lost  in  the  woods." 

"  Nonsense,  Eobert,  as  if  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  they  wouldn't  have  met  plenty  of 
people  to  direct  them." 

Young  Hansard  grew  a  little  impatient 

"  I  have  said  I  am  sorry,  mother,  and 
can  only  repeat  that  I  don't  see  how  I 
could  have  acted  differently." 

"  What  is  their  name,  Robert  1 "  asked 
Nettia 

"Jackson.  They  have  been  living 
abroad,  but  have  now  come  to  Cookham 
Dean  for  good.  They  wanted  a  quiet 
country  place,  and  have  taken  the  cottage 
close  to  the  church.  It  is  veiy  prettily 
situated,  and  furnished  in  exquisite  taste, 
but  I  am  afraid  they  will  find  it  dull." 

Mjrs.  Hansard  looked  up  quickly. 

"  You  went  in,  then  1" 

"  Yes,  mother;  they  asked  me  to  take  tea 
with  them.  I  hope  you  will  call  there  soon." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  more  about  them 
first,"  returned  his  mother.  "  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  struck  by  their  good  breeding 
so  far." 

Bobert  gave  a  slight,  almost  impercepti- 
ble shrug  of  the  Moulders,  and  left  the 
room.  Sirs.  Hansard  rose  as  if  to  follow 
Mm,  but  the  general,  who  had  as  yet  taken 
no  part  in  the  conversation,  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  arnL 

"Leave  him  alone,  dear," he  said;  "he 
is  not  in  the  mood  to  be  taken  to  task." 

Mrs.  Hansard  submitted  reluctantly,  and 
the  general  continued : 

"  These  things  are  best  treated  lightly, 
or  even  passed  over  entirely.  You  rouse 
his  love  of  independence  by  opposing  him. 
Besides,  why  shouldn't  he  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  lovely  girl  like  that  1  You 
know  nothing  against  her." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  her  either  way," 
objected  Mrs.  Hansard. 

"  I  should  advise  you  to  trust  to  Robert's 
good  sense.    He's  a  steady  fellow." 

The  general's  easy-going  counsel  did  not 
suit  Mrs.  Hansard,  who  was  really  alarmed 
about  her  son.  She,  like  Nettie,  had 
noticed  the  expression  of  his  face  as  he 
caught  at  the  pretext  for  accompanying  the 
Jacksons  on  their  walk,  and  she  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  incident  of  to-day  might 
have  serious  results. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Robert's  conduct  during  the  next  few 
weeks  was  not  calculated  to  allay  his 
mother's  anxiety.  Too  frank  to  keep 
his  movements  and  doings  a  secret  from 
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his  family,  he  openly  entiered  upon  '  an 
intimacy  with  the  Jacksons,  visited  them, 
met  them  out  walking,  lent  them  books, 
marked  out  their  tennis-lawn  for  them, 
and  gained  them  friends  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

On  all  sides  they  were  liked  and  well 
received.  Mrs.  Hansard  alone  held  back 
and  refused  to  call.  At  length  Robert 
appealed  confidentially  to  Nettie  on  their 
behalf,  and  so  persuasively  did  she 
represent  his  wisnes  to  her  mother 
that  Mrs.  Hansard  yielded,  and  consented 
with  a  sigh  to  the  sacrifice  of  prejudice 
demanded  of  her.  And  at  least^so  she 
consoled  herself  —  something  would  be 
gained :  the  means,  namely,  of  formins  a 
personal  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  Uiis 
apparently  irresistible  mother  and  daughter. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  mingled  curiosity 
and  condescension  Uiat  she  alighted  one 
afternoon  before  the  low  porch  of  Mrs. 
Jackson's  cottage,  and  entered  the  drawing- 
room  in  which  Robert  made  himself  so 
much  at  heme.  Her*  quick 'investigating 
glance  was  not  lost  upon  Mrs.  Jackson, 
who  smiled  without  resenting  it  She  was 
a  handsome  woman  of  about  five-and-fortr, 
well-dressed,  and  almost  superfluously 
stylish  in  manner.  There  was  nothing  to 
which  Mrs.  Hansard  could  take  exception 
either  in  the  tastefully-furnished  room  or 
in  its  owner;  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
pleasantly  impressed, 'and  found* her' own 
stifihess  rapidly  wearing  off.'  ' 

The .  conversation  lowed  easily  and 
fluently.  Mrs.  Jackson  appeai'ed  to  be  an 
exceptionally^  clever  talker,' and  surprised 
her  visitor  by  the  intereiating  accounts  she 
gave  of  foreign  lif a 

"You  know,"  she  said  with  smiling 
frankness,  "Rosalind  and  I  have  lived 
abroad,  for  economical  reasons,  ever  since 
my  husband's  deatL  At  last  we  have  come 
back  to  dear  old  England,  and  hope  we 
shall  not  find  our  fatherland  ruin  us.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  to  leave  here,  for 
this  little  cotti^e  suits  us  so  well" 

She  turned  to  Nettie. 

"Can  you  stay  for  a  little  tennis. 
Miss  Hansard )  We  expect  a  few  friends 
for  a  game'  presently. "  Our  lawn  is  small, 
you  see,'-'  she'cohtinued,  opening  the  French 
window,  and  inviting  her  visitors  into  the 
garden;  "but  'we  manage  to  make  it  do. 
Ah,"  there  is.  Rosalind  V'  / 
\  Once /'more  Nettie  fwas^  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  this  girl,  who*  had  just  come  into 
the'  room  behind  them. ,  In  a  white  tennis- 
dress,  (irawn  into  folds  under  knots  of  pale 


blue  ribbon,  Rosalind  Jackson  was  an 
exquisite  embodiment  of  youth  and  grace, 
and  the  slight  start  of  surprise  and  blush 
of  pleasure  with  which  she  recosnised  Mrs. 
Hansard,  added  greatly  in  that  lady's  eyes 
to  the  charm  of  her  appearance. 

"  I  did  not  know  who  it  was,"  she  said, 
"or  I  would  have  come  down  at  once. 
Were  you  looking  at  our  little  bit  of  a 
garden)  You  cannot  imagine  what  a 
delight  it  is  to  us.  Every  blossom  is  a 
new  treasura" 

The  girl's  voice  was  soft  and  her  accent 
pure  and  correct  To  Nettie  it  seemed 
studiously  so,  and  suggestive  of  elocutien- 
lessons,  but  who  could  object  to  a  failing 
so  obviously  on  the  right  side  f  There  was 
no  denying  Rosalind^  attractiveiiess.* '  It 
lay  not  only  in  her  appearance  at  firstl&i^ht, 
but  i^  the  varying  charm  of  her  expression 
and  demeanour,  which,  changing  from 
bright  to  soft,  from  grave  to  gayj  from' 
quick  to  thoughtful,  revealed  new  possi- 
bilities of  manner  to  our  quiet  observant 
Nettie.  Could  it' be  quite; natural;  quite 
unconscious  f  A  fresh  doubt  sprang  up  in 
her  mind,  but,  even  while  she  doubted,  she 
was  fascinated. 

More  visitors  arrived,  and  the  Hansards 
rose  to  leave. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  them  1 "  asked 
Mrs.  Hansard  of  her  daughter  as  they 
drove  off  together. 

"  I  don't  quite  know,"  said  'Nettie  slowly. 

"They  seem  ladylike* enougli." 

"  Yes ;  and  Miks*  Jackson  is  wonderfully 
pretty,  mother." 

"  Indeed  she  is.  I  can't  be  surprised  at 
Robert's  admiring  her;  and  yet  it  makes  me 
uneasy.  I  wish  I  knew  more,  about  them." 

"So  do  I,"  agreed  Nettie;  "they  seem 
quite  open  and  talk  of  Mr.  Jackson's  pro- 
fession, and  about  their  travels,  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  to  lay  hold  of,  nothing  to 
tell  one  definitely  who  they  are." 

"That  didn't  occur  to  me,"  returned 
Mrs.  Hansard ;  "  I  confess  I  was  agreeably 
disappointed.  Why,  there's  Robert  1  Draw 
up  by  Mr.  Robert,  Wilson." 

The  coachman  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Hansard 
leant  out  to  speak  to  her  son. 

"  Where  are  you  off  to  1 "  she  enquired. 

"  Mrs.  Jackson's,"  he  replied. 

"I  am  getting  accustomed  to  that 
answer,"  said  Mrs.  Hansard,  shaking  her 
head  a  little  sadly.  "Well,  dear  boy,  I 
have  done  as  you  wished.  I  have  been 
to  call  there." 

"Thank  you,  mother,"  said  Robert^ 
pressing  the  hand  she  had  laid  on  the 
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carriage  door.  ..  *'  I  hope  it  will  lead  to  a 
closer  acquaintance;  Miss  Jackson  would 
be  ^  a  -  deUghtftd .  companion  for  Nettie ; 
wouldn't  she,  old  lady  1 " 

Nettie,'  thus  appealed  to,  involuntarily 
shook  her  head.  She  admired  Miss  Jack- 
son, but  stronger  than  the  admiration  was 
her  instinctive  perception  that  anything 
like  intimacy  was  impossible  between  them. 
Without  further  tnal  she  knew  that  in 
character  they  were  radically  different. 

Robert  was  annoyed  at  her  gesture  and 
walked  on  abruptly. .  He  was  one  of  those 
youn^  men,  not  very  wise  or  discriminating, 
who  mdulge  in,  wide  generalisations  about 
women, '  and  who,  among  many  opinions 
concerning  them,  include  the  ineradicable 
belief  that  one  woman's  bad  opinion  of 
another  is  in  all  cases  prompted  by  jealousy. 
It  annoyed  Robert  that  his  sister  should 
not  be  above  this  petty  feminine  weakness. 

"But  they  are  all  alike  in  that,"  he 
soliloquised  as  he  strode  oh,  blind  to  the 
far  more  obvious  and  reasonable  theory 
that  a  woman  is  as  much  the  best  judge  of 
her  own  sex  as  a  man  is  of  his.  A  man  is 
apt  to  judge  merely  by  what  he  sees  in  a 
girl ;  a  woman  goes  deeper,  and  out  of  her 
own  nature  comprehends  the  motives  at 
work.  Nettie  had  made  no  mistake  in 
suspecting  Rosalind  of  artificiality,  and  it 
would  have  been  well  for  Robert  had  hie 
allowed. her  opinion  to  have  more  weight 
with.  him.  . 

His  heart  beat  fast  as  he  reached  the 
Jacksons'  cottage,  nor  did  Rosalind's  recep- 
tion of  him  tend  to  calm  his  pulses.  A 
swift  glance  of  welcome  from  the  sapphire 
eyes,  a  blush  on  the  soft  cheeks,  gave  him 
to  understand  that  his  coming  was  not  in- 
different to  her,  and  during  the  afternoon 
a  hundred  trivial  signs  seemed  to  betray 
her  desire  to  please  him.  Not  that  she 
laid  herself  open  to  the  disapproval  of  a 
single  acquaintance  present;  for  that  she 
was  far  too  skilful.  He  and  he  only  was 
allowed  to  read  and  understand  her  manner, 
and  with  pride  he  noted  the  sweet  and 
shyly-manifested  signs  of  her  regard. 
Twilight  broke  up  the  party,  and  stlQ 
Robert  lingered  on.  No  doubt  of  this 
girl's  truth  rose  within  him,  no  fear  of 
possible  danger  from  her,  no  sense^  of 
anything  strange  about  her  or  her  mother, 
only  an  ardent  lousing  to  call  her  his.' 

And  before  he  left  her  that  night  his 
avowal  had  found  utterance)  and  Rosalind 
had  promised  to  be  his  wifa 
,    The  news,  hardly  unexpected,  was  re- 
ceived by  his  parents  and  Nettie  with  very 


doubtful  satisfaction.  The  general  called 
his  son  precipitate  for  embarking  on  an 
engagement  after  an  acquaintance  of  less 
than  six  week&  Mrs.  Hansard  hoped 
tearfully  that  he  might  be  happy,. while 
Nettie,  chilled  by  an  unconquerable  sense 
of  something  wrong,  raised  her  deep  affec- 
tionate eyes  to  his  face,  with  an  unmistak- 
able expression  of  anxiety  in  them  as  she 
faltered  out  her  sisterly  congratulations. 
'  However,  no  interference  was  possible, 
for  Rgbert,  thanks  to  the  bounty  of  his,  late 
grandfather,  '  was  ,  completely  his  .  own 
master.  In  his  exultant  happiness  tHe 
young  man  could  not  refrain  from  a'few 
strong  words  on  the  want  of  sjrmpathy 
shown  him  by  his  family,  whereupon  Mrs. 
Hansard  recurred  to  her  old  objection  that 
she  knew  hardly  anything  about  Miss 
Jackson. 

"  Is  that  my  fault  % "  demanded  Robert, 
"  or  is  it  Miss  Jackson's  1  If  you  had  chosen 
she  might  have  been  intimate  here  by  now, 
but  you  have  held  aloof,  and  given  her  no 
chance  of  winning  your  affection.  Mother, 
for  my  sake  be  generous,  and  treat  her  now 
with  all  the  warmth  and  kindness  she  will 
look  for." 

His  appeal  was  not  without  effect,  and 
Rosalind  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
Hansards'  behaviour,  towards  her.  She 
was  conscious,  however,  of  the  want  of 
spontaneity  in  their  friendliness,  and  set 
herself  with  much  tact  to  overcome  it, 
succeeding  easily  with  the  kindly  general, 
and  after  a  fashion  with  Mrs.  Hansard,  who 
confessed  that  she  had  no  fault  to  find. 
With  Nettie,  Rosalind  found  her  powers  of 
attraction  fail  her.  entirely,  for  here  she 
encountered  a  nature  wholly  antagonistic 
to  her  own,  and  impenetrably  reserved. 
Nettie  was  polite  but  .distant,  conscious  of 
a  growing4istrust  in  Rosalind,  and  worried 
by  fears  for  her  brother. 

HOPE'S  TRAGEDY. 

A    STORY     IN     EIGHT    C5HAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  V. 

;  Bertha  had  no  card,  and  was  announced 
at  once  to  Miss  Haxnilton,  who  was  stand- 
ing by  the  di^awing-room  fire,  and  had  just 
taken  her  hat  off.  She  looked  young  and 
handsomej  with  a  touch  of  colour  which 
the  wind  had  given  her.  As  Bertha  came 
in,  ^she^was^  smiling  at  herself  in  the 
chimney-glass,  and  had  put  up  both  hands 
to  stro!|^e,Her^ disordered  curls. 

.\;  Bertha's  iiame  was  quite  as  startling  as 
slie  couI^]tiaVe'*expected.     Miss  Haniiiltoji 
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started,  turned  round,  and  gazed  at  her 
vaguely  for  a  moment  Her  first  thought 
was,  of  coarse,  the  right  one ;  then  came  a 
hasty  doubt,  for  Mr.  Hope's  appearance 
had  been  very  ornamental,  and  this  young 
woman  did  not  look  as  if  she  could  be  his 
sister — such  a  plain  commonplace  little 
creature,  with  a  black  hat  of  frightful  shape 
rammed  down  over  her  nose,  and  a  gown 
and  jacket  equally  hideous  and  ordinary. 

"  What  a  creature  !  Nonsense  I  it  can't 
be,"  thought  Dora  Hamilton;  and  then, 
as  the  figure  advanced,  she  made  a  little 
bow  and  said  :  "  Miss  Hope  1  I  thmk 
there  must  be  some  mistake ;  isn't  there  V 

'*No,  I  think  not,  if  you  are  Miss 
Hamilton,"  replied  Bertha. 

Something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  which 
was  very  good  and  refined,  told  Dora  that 
her  first  fear  was  realised.  She  coloured 
with  annoyance  and  confiision,  drew  herself 
up  haughtily,  and  murmured  "  Oh  1"  as  a 
kind  of  question,  regarding  Bertha  with 
unfriendly  eyes. 

"I  have  come  to  you,  Miss  Hamilton," 
said  Bertha  stiflSy — she  was  too  angry  to 
be  nervous — "  to  bring  a  message." 

"  Oh  yes ;  from  whom  is  itl" 

"  From  my  brother,  of  course." 

"  Your  brother— Mr.  Hope  ?  You  are 
Mr.  Hope's  sister  1  I  ought  to  have  known, 
but  there  is  not  much  likeness,"  said  Dora 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  taking  her 
visitor's  hand  and  nuking  her  sit  down  near 
the  fire. 

"None  atan,"saidBertha,  smiling  grimly; 
"  but  you  remember  him  1  You  are  not 
astonished  at  his  sending  you  a  message  1 " 

"  No ;  I  am  glad  he  is  well  enough.  He 
has  been  very  ill,  hasn't  he  1 " 

"  Yes,  very  ill.  It  has  been  a  hard  fight, 
and  we  scarcely  thought  he  would  pull 
througL  Perhaps— I  don't  know— the 
move  down  here  may  do  him  good,  unless 
it  does  him  the  greatest  harm,  which  I  have 
feared  all  along." 

Dora  Hamilton's  face  was  turned  away 
towards  the  fire,  and  the  look  with  which 
Bertha  pointed  her  hint  was  lost  upon  her. 

"Did  you  say  he  was  here  1 "  she  asked 
in  a  low  voice. 

"He,  my  mother,  and  I  are  staying 
in  Seaview  Place.  He  is  still  terribly 
weak,  but  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but 
coming  to  Beachcliff,  and  as  he  lay  at  the 
window  this  afternoon,  he  saw  you  pass, 
and  insisted  on  my  going  to  you  at  once, 
and  begging  you  to  come  and  see  him — 
now,  he  said.  People  in  his  state  are 
unreasonable." 


"  What  a  pity  he  came  1"  said  Dora,  half 
to  her8el£ 

"So  I  thought,  and  now  lam  quite  sure 
of  it  And  IS  your  brother  at  home! 
Willie  was  anxious  to  see  him  about  this 
insurance  business." 

"No;  my  brother  is  away.  I  don't 
know  when  he  will  be  back — in  a  week 
I  suppose.  The  insurance  company  is  a 
drei^ful  disappointment,  indeed,"  she  said, 
looking  round,  and  speaking  in  an  odd 
hurried  way.  "I  wish  we  nad,  none  of 
us,  ever  had  anjrthing  to  do  with  it" 

"Is  it  so  bad  as  that  ?"  said  Bertha  gravely. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  so;  I  don't  know.  I 
don't  understand  business,  but  Julius  said 
to  me  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
Of  course  they  will  hold  on  as  long  as  they 
can.  Don't  tell  your  brother;  it  might 
stop  his  getting  well  I  don't  suppose  he 
knows  how  bad  it  is.  In  fact,  please,  you 
must  not  tell  anybody." 

"  It  is  a  very  serious  a£rair,"began  Bertha. 

"  Yes;  but  we  shall  not  be  quite  ruined, 
I  am  glad  to  sajr.  All  mamma's  fortune  is 
quite  safe.  It  is  only  Julius  who  will  lose 
seriously." 

"  You  must  be  thankful  for  that,"  said 
Bertha. 

Her  companion  did  not  at  all  notice  the 
bitterness  in  these  words.  Her  head  was 
too  full  of  her  own  concerns  to  take  in  the 
commonplace  remarks  of  poor  Miss  Hope. 

"  I  hope  your  brother  won't  mind  much, 
and  will  get  over  it,"  said  Dora  after  a 
short  silence. 

"  Get  over  what  1  His  illness,  his  ruin, 
or  the  greatest  trouble  of  all  1" 

There  was  no  ignoring  such  a  speech  as 
this.  Dora  blushed  scarlet,  but  did  not 
seem  angry  at  this  plain-speaking.  She 
had  still  a  heart,  poor  thing,  which  would 
tometimes  declare  itself. 

"Don't  be  unfair  to  me,"  said  Dora, 
looking  on  the  floor.  "  Of  course  you 
have  only  heard  his  side.  But  surely  you 
knew  it  was  conditional  Julius  wouldn^b 
let  me  write — he  said  it  was  so  plainly 
impossible  now,  in  this  state  of  things. 
Then  he  was  ill,  and  the  future  looked  so 
confused,  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  say 
if  I  wrote.  By-and-by,  of  course,  when 
the  smash  comes,  he  must  have  had  an 
answer  if  he  asked  for  one.  Things 
arrange  themselves — I  am  sure  I  never 
dreamed  how  it  would  be — and  I  can't  tell 
you  everything.  But  he  certainly  under- 
stood the  condition.  I  depend  on  mamma 
and  Julius,  and  we  couldn't  anyhow  have 
married  without  anything  to  live  oil" 
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<*  I  dare  say  there  was  a  condition,  as 
^on  say/'  said  Bertha,  after  patiently  listen- 
ing to  this  explanation.  **  No  doubt  it  is 
as  well  for  you  to  feel  yourself  free.  Only 
Willie's  idea  was  that  you  cared  for  him." 

''  So  I  did.  I  hardly  dare  to  go  and  see 
him.  I  am  the  most  miserable  creature  in 
the  world." 

"In  the  world  f"  Bertha  did  not  ex- 
actly smile  at  this  declaration,  for  she 
thought  that  in  one  sense  of  "  the  world"  it 
might  be  true. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  see  Willie," 
she  said;  "he  is  very  weak,  he  will  not 
tease  you  much,  I  think." 

"Poor  fellow,  I  should  like  to  see  him," 
hesitated  Dora.  "  If  you  can  promise  me 
that  he  won't  expect  any  explanations  and 
things.  I  don't  deny  it,  he  has  something 
to  complain  of;  still  he  knew  all  along  that 
I  was  not  free."^ 

"I  think  the  sight  of  you  will  do  him 
good,"  said  Bertha,  "  if  you  will  not  say 
anything  too  hopeless  and  cruel  That,  in 
his  present  state,  mi^ht  even  kill  him. 
Be  kind  and  nice  to  him,  and  let  him  have 
a  little  hope  if  you  can.  I  almost  think 
you  like  faim  stUL" 

Bertha  was  surprised  to  find  herself 
pleading  for  her  brother  with  this  woman, 
whom  she  had  set  down  as  heartless.  The 
fact  was  that  Bertha  could  not  always  be 
consistent  in  her  hardness  and  strength  of 
character.  She  was  Willie's  sister,  though 
his  superior ;  she  could  be  bewitched,  like 
him;  and  by  this  time  Dora  Hamilton 
was  attracting  her  strongly  with  the 
naturalness,  nankness,  almost  humility, 
which  matched  so  oddly  with  her  stately 
bearing. 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know.  Miss  Hope,"  said 
Dora ;  but  then  she  quietly  got  up  and  put 
on  her  hat  again.  "I  ou^ht  not;  it  is 
foolish — but  I  must,"  she  saii  "  Yet  what 
iff  the  use  of  deceiving  him ) " 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  ask  you  to  deceive  him," 
said  Bertha. 

Dora  only  answered  this  by  a  sad  little 
laugh. 

"  I  win  go  with  you  now,  if  you  like," 
she  said. 

In  the  fading  light  of  the  small  room 
looking  on  the  sea  Mrs.  Hope  was  sitting 
beside  her  son.  He  had  hardly  spoken 
since  Bertha  went  out,  but  had  lain  there 
with  his  hollow  eyes  wide  open,  and  bright 
spots  in  his  cheeks  which  frightened  his 
mother  a  little.  She  did  not  know  Bertha's 
errand  or  the  reason  of  his  suspense,  and 
she  was  hardly  even  aware  two  people  were 


coming  softly  upstairs,  till  Willie  half  lifted 
himself  up,  and  put  out  his  thin  hand 
eagerly, 

"  You  must  let  us  be  alone  together,"  he 
said. 

"You  and  Bertha?"  said  Mrs.  Hope 
rather  breathlessly;  she  thought  for  a 
moment  that  he  was  feverish  again,  and 
light-headed. 

"  No.   Dora — of  course,  Dora." 

Then  Bertha  was  at  the  door,  saying  : 

"  She  is  come,  Willie,"  and  Willie  sud- 
denly struggled  ofif  the  sofa  to  his  feet,  and 
made  two  steps  towards  the  door,  stopping 
to  lean  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  while  Dora 
Hamilton  followed  his  sister  into  the  room. 

-She  was  met  with  no  reproaches ;  those 
she  need  not  have  feared.  He  simply 
grasped  her  hand,  and  then  let  his  mother, 
who  saw  that  he  was  nearly  falling,  help 
him  back  to  the  sofa  again.  He  lay  and 
gazed  at  her  in  silence  for  a  moment ; 
they  were  all  silent,  for  Dora  could  only  look 
athimin  horrified  surprise.  Could  this  wreck 
be  the  handsome  popular  Willie  Hope  of 
last  year !  the  man  wnom  she  had  actually 
promised  (on  conditions)  to  marry  I  The 
romantic  recollections  which  had  brought 
her  to  him  were  fading  fast  away.  She 
had  never  liked  sick  people;  she  could 
imagine  being  quite  afraid  of  a  ghostly, 
hollow-eyed,  desperate-looking  creature  like 
this,  whose  hand  in  holding  hers  seemed 
actually  to  scorch  it  What  mean  little 
women !  what  a  poor  squalid  room ! 
thought  Miss  HamUton,  who  had  lately 
come  to  the  conviction — in  fact,  within 
the  last  few  weeks — that  sentiment  was 
all  nonsense,  and  that  riches  were  the  only 
real  satisfaction  in  this  Ufa  Fancy  be- 
longing to  people  like  these — living  in 
rooms  like  these  I  How  could  she  ever  have 
dreamed  of  running  into  such  a  danger  1 

She  was  seized  with  a  wish  to  escape 
instantly,  wondering  how  she  could  have 
been  so  foolish  as  to  come ;  but,  of  course, 
that  could  not  be.  He  held  out  his  hand 
again,  and  she  was  obliged  to  put  hers 
into  it,  though  slowly  and  reluctantly. 

"Sit  down  here,  by  me,"  said  Willie. 
"  It  was  good  of  you  to  come.  Mother, 
you  haven't  spoken  to  Dora." 

The  christian-name  startled  Miss  Hamil- 
ton, and  jarred  upon  her  terribly.  Did  he 
think  she  was  engaged  to  him;  then,  in 
spite  of  everything?  She  gave  her 
hand  to  Mrs.  Hope  in  a  cold  haughty 
manner  which  impressed  and  frightened 
her  very  much.  Bertha,  in  the  background, 
saw  it  all,  and  felt  cruelly  disappointed. 
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suspecting  now  that  her  first  impression? 
were  right,  yet  at  a  loss  to  accoupt  for 
the  cliange.  Miss  Hamilton  had  certainly 
been  almost  sweet  to  her. .  .Poor  Doral 
No  slight  acquaintance  was  likely  to  under- 
stand a  woman  who  could  never  understand 
or  djepend  upon  herself. 

Mrs.  Hope  and  Bertha  went  out  of  the 
room  presently,  leaving  the  young  people 
together.'  About^a  quarter  of  an  hour 
passed,  and  Bertha  heard  the  hou§fe-door 
open  and  shut^  but  did  not  guess. that  the 
visitor  had  gone  away.  She  sat  on  in  her 
room  for.  ten  minutes  more,  hoping  and 
praying  fpr  Willie's  happiness,  though  with 
sore  dou]3t's,  troubling  her!  all  the  .tim& 
Then. she  was  called  .to  the  drawjing-room 
by,  the  quick  impatient  ringing  of  his  little 
hand^bdl"  She. ran  'clowiu.^;,  prepared, 
to  say  good-bye. to  Miss  Hamilton  ;,  but 
she  found  the  fire  nearly  out/  and  her 
brother  alone. 

**  She's  gone  ! "  exclaimed  Bertha. 

**  She  has  been  gone  an  hour.  She  only 
stayed  five  minutes.  Where  have  you  been ) 
I'm  frozen  to  death,"  said  Hope  impatiently. 

."  Wasn't  she  nice  to  you?  asked  Bertha. 
**  Oh,  my  dear,  you  had  better  not  think 
any  more  about  her." 

'^Nonsense  1  '.  Tes,  of  course  she  was 
nice  to  me.  ,  She  asked  about  my  illness; 
she  meant  to  write  •  when  I  was  better. 
What  more  could  one  expect )  Of  course 
she  is  not  used  to  sick  people.  Julius 
never  had  a  day's  illness  in  his  life,  and 
never  will  I  did  not  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  you  would  appreciate  her; 
she  is  not  your  sort  at  alL" 

"  I  liked  her  very  much,  when  I  talked 
to  her,"  said  Bertha  meekly.  -  **  But  tell 
me,  Willie,  why  did  she  go  so  soon  f  and 
is  she  coming  aeainf  " 

**  Of  course  she  is  coming  again.  Surely 
you  didn't  expect  her  to  stay  long  at  this 
time  of  night !  If  I  could  have  walked 
home  with  her" — half  getting  up,  and 
flinging  himself  down  again — "people  like 
her  don't  walk  about  in  the  dark  by  them- 
selves. Bring  me  some  more  wraps,  Bertha. 
I  thought  you  were  lost,  or  dead,  or  some- 
thing. :  The  fire  was  out,  and  I  was  dying 
with  cold — of  course,  after  being  in  a  fever 
all  the  afternoon,  .  Thainks,  that's  better," 
as  Bertha  covered  him  wiUi  a  shawL  f'Now 
go  away,  and  stay  away.  I.  don't  want 
either  of  you ;  I'm  going  to  sleep." 

An  hour  later,  Bertha  stole  to  the  door, 
and  opened  it  noiselessly.  There^she  stood 
and  listened  in  consternation  to  a  smothered 
sound  of  violent  piteous  sobbing.     Willie 


was  crying  like  a  child  in  an  agony  of 
sorrow,  crying  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 
Bertha's  heart  Beemed  to  stand  still  as  she 
listened  to  him.  For  a  moment  she  doubted 
whether  she  should  try  to  comfort  him ; 
but  she  reflected  that  all-  her  consolations 
would  be  useless,  that  he  would  prabaUy 
be  angry  at  being  found  out,  and  stepping 
softly  back  she  closed  the  door,  leaving 
the  poor  sick  fellow  to  grieve  alone  over 
his  faithless  love. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

That  painful  evening  was  followed  by  a 
return  of  the  fever,  and  for  several  days 
Hope  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  room.  His 
mother  was  furious  with  Miss  Hamilton, 
and  even  with  .Bertha,  who  had  brought 
her  to.  the  house,  but  Bertha  was  patient, 
and  talked*  things  over  with  her  reason- 
ably, till  the  poor  woman  was  reconciled 
to  her  one  stay,  and  even  confessed  that  if 
Bertha's  advice  had  been  taken,  they  would 
never  have  come  to  Beachcliff  at  all 

Once  or  twice  after  this.  Bertha  saw 
Miss  Hamilton  in .  the  distcmce,  but,  of 
course,  did  not  tliink  of  approaching  her. 
One  day  in  the  middle' of  the  week,  when 
Willie  was  a  little  better,  she*,  met  her 
walking  with  Sir  Samuel  Grimes.  Bertha 
bowed,  and  was  going  to  pass  without 
speaking,  but  Dora  stopped  and  held  out 
her  hand. 

"  How  do  you  dol  How  is  your  brother  I" 
she  said  quite  pleasantly. 

Bertha's  stiff  face  expressed  no  particular 
feeling.  Sir  Samuel,  bestowing  a  sU^ht 
stare  on  this  humble  person,  probably 
thought  the  brother  was  some  sick  trades- 
man, in  whom  the  beautiful  and  kind  Miss 
Hamilton  was  pleased  to  be  interested.  < 

"  Thank  vou,"  said  Bertha.  .  "  He  has 
been  very  ill  ever  since  Saturday.  He  is 
a  little  better  to-day,"  and  she  walked  en. 

"Those  kind  of  people  get  awfully 
uppish,  don't  they ) "  chuckled  Sir  Samud 
Gnmes. 

Dora  gave  some  vague  answer  and  looked 
away  at  the  sea.  In  one  of  her  usual  fits 
of  inconsistency,  she  just  then  hated  her- 
self, and  Sir  Samuel,  and  everybody  at 
Beachcliff,  except  one  poor,  sick,  sorrowing 
family  in  Seaview  Place,  the  idea  of  belong- 
ing to  which,  last  Saturday,  had  seemed 
too  great  and  painful  a  degradation.  She 
would  have  liked  just  then  to  turn  and  run 
after  Bertha,  to  go  home  with  her,  to  raise 
up  Willie  with  a  word  and  a  touch  from  his 
sick-bed.  It  was  in  her  power,  she  knew ; 
but  there  are  things  in  one's  power  that 
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.ODA^ can't  posdbly  do,  and,  after  all,  she 

might  have  repented  an  hour  afterwards. 

. ;  However,'    some   sort   of    defiance ,  of 

present'  circmnstances  made  her  say  to  her 

companion : 

.    "  Do  yon  remember  Mr.  Hope  1    That 

was  his  sister." 

.  ^ "  Beally  I  you  don't  say  so !  I  remember 

him  uncommonly  well,"  said  Sir  Samuel 

with  emphaaia 

„,  He  fflanced  at  Dora,  reminding  himself 

uiat  we  'was  eccentric,  and  wishing  to 

avoid  any  risk  of  offending  her.    But  she 

looked  just  as  usual^  and  he  was  encouraged 

to  go  on  with  a  satisfied  smile : 

"  Poor  Hope,  to  be  sure  1  He  wasn't  a 
fellow  I  took  to  exactly.  He  didn't 
ring  true,  somehow — ^too  much  show,  too 
much  struts  as  if  the  world  belonged  to 
him,  which  it  didn't,  you  know." 

"  Tou  were  jealous  of  him,"  said  Dora 
half  playfully ;  '<  and  so  were  a  great  many 
other  people." 

"  Oh,  come — well,  perhaps  we  were,  and 
not  without  reason." 

''I  didn't  mean  that,"  she  said  almost 
to  herself,  for  she  had  been  thinking  more 
of  Hope's  general  pleasantness  and  popu- 
larity. 

« Julius  sent  him  to  Suez,  didn't  he? " 
Sir  Samuel  went  on.  "  Has  he  turned  up 
again  1    Not  here,  surely  t " 

"  He  came  home  from  Suez  very  ill  of 
fever.*  His  mother  and  sister  brought  him 
here  last  week  for  change  of  air.  You 
heard  her  say  that  he  has  been  very  ill 
again.  .,*  He  is  so  changed  that  nobody 
would  know  him." 

"Lost  his  beauty,  has  he  f  You  have 
seen  him,  then ) " 

"  I  have.  Now,  suppose  we  talk  about 
something  else."  < 

iSir.  Samj^el  made  no.  objection. .  For  the 
jiaoment  hi»  face  had  become.rather  gloomy ; 
but  .Dora's '.power  over  him  was  almost 
unlimited,  and  she  had  no  difficulty,  as 
they  walked  on,  in  restoring  him  to  his 
usual  complacency. 

On  Saturday  ailbemoon,  Dora  went  once 
more  to  Seaview  Place,  and  asked  for  Miss 
Hope.  Bertha  was  out,  but  Mrs.  Hope 
received  the  visitor  in  a  downstairs  room ; 
she  would  not  risk  letting  Willie  know 
who  was  there. 

She  was  at  first  inclined  to  be  extremely 
fierce  and  to  show  a  sort  of  angry  surprise 
at  Miss  Hamilton's  coming  again — as  if 
she  had  not  done  harm  enough  already ! 
But  she  was  disarmed  by  Dora's  manner, 
which  had  none  of  the  haughtiness  of  the  ' 


other  day.  I  The  faithless  girl  wa^  yery.p^le, 
and  sad,  .and  calm.  If  she  showed  no 
strong  feeling,  there  was  at  least  no  offen- 
sive coldness,' no  grand  air,  nothing  to 
suggest  a  heartless  fiirting  nature.  Mrs. 
Hope  listened,  and  looked,  and  almost  sus- 
pected that  Bertha  was  wrong,  that  Willie 
was  breaking  his  heart  for  nothing,  that 
Miss  Hamilton's  attachment  to  him  was 
stronger  than  any  of  them  believed.  But 
this  happy  suspicion  did  not  prevent  her 
from  shaking  her  head  and  firmly  saying, 
"No— impossible  i"  when  the  strange 
young  woman  asked  almost  timidly  if  she 
might  see  her  son. 

'*He  ia  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
excitement,"  said  Mrs.  Ho^e.  ''He  has 
been  ill,  you  know,  ever  smce  you  came 
last  Saturday.  I  will  say  that  you  called 
to  ask  for  him,  if  you  like;  that  will  please 
him,  I  dare  say." 

Dora'  looked'  at  her  in  an  odd«dr(Bamy 
way,  and  made  no  answer  for,  a  mixiute. 

"There  was  nothing,  last  Saturday  to 
agitate  him,"  she  said.  : 

"  Nor  to  comfort  hiin.  .You  found  him 
in  suspense^  and  you  j  left  him  there," 
answered  Mrs.  Hopid  with  some  sharpness. 
"  I  cannot  have  tbat'over  again." 

Dora  looked  down,  changing  colour  a 
littla  Then,  while  Mrs.  Hope,  was  watch- 
ing her  with  painful  anxiety,  ^  thinking 
that  perhaps  she  would  tell  her  somethinK, 
she  got  up,  drawing  herself  to  her  f ml 
height  with  a  shiver. 

*'  I'm  sorry  you  won't  let  me  see  him," 
she  said.  "  I  had  something  to  say,  and  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  come  again.  I  am  going 
away  next  week." 

"  For  a  long  time  1 " 

'*  Yes,  for  a  long  tima  I  wished  to  tell 
him  that — that  I  was  going.  I  meant  him 
to  know  before  this." , 

''Does  it  matter^ to  him  so  very^  much, 
do  you  think,  Mi^s' Hamilton  1 "  said  Mrs. 
Hope,  with,  tears,  in*  her  eyes,  her  self- 
restrwit  failing  suddenly. 

"I    hope,  not,"   Dora   answered   with 

Save  earnestness.  "I  hope  he  will  be 
tter  soon.  Good-bye  1" 
Her  dignity  was  ^  no  doubt  a  possession 
very  valuable  to  hei^elf/.It  had?  saved  her 
from  many*  scenes,  from  many  reproaches, 
by  the  impression  it  made  on  people  of 
quicker  emotions.  Any  ordinary  girl  would 
certainly  not  have  left  Mrs.,  Hope  that 
afternoon  with  .flying  colours,  as  Dora 
Hamilton  did,  shaking  hands  with  .Willie's 
mother,  and  walking  away,  ciljd  and  grace- 
ful, from  the  ruins  she  liad  made. 
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On  her  way  home  along  the  Parade  she 
met  Mr.  West  This  young  cler^man 
had  only  jast  come  back  to  Beachctm  after 
a  month's  holiday.  He  came  up  smiling 
to  speak  to  her,  and  began  to  hurry  out 
some  remarks  which  she  cut  short  at  once. 

"  Do  you  know  that  your  friend  Mr. 
Hope  is  here  again  1  **  she  said  to  him. 

"  No.  Where  1  Is  he  really  1 "  stam- 
mered  West,  blushing  and  astonished, 
perhaps  more  at  her  manner  than  the  news. 
"He  had  come  home,  very  ill;  that  was 
the  last  news  I  heard.  Is  he  better  1  Why 
does  he  come  here,  I  wonder  1 " 

"  No,  I  think  he  is  not  much  better," 
said  Dora.  ''  His  mother  and  sister  brought 
him  here  for  change  of  air,  but  I  believe 
he  is  worse.  You  had  better  go  and  see 
them — they  live  in  Seaview  Place.  They 
don't  know  anybody  here." 

"Of  course  111  go.  Thank  you  for 
telling  me." 

They  were  both  moving  on,  when  some 
hesitation  in  her  manner  made  him  linger 
a  moment  As  if  it  were  an  after-thought, 
speaking  over  her  shoulder  in  a  careless 
sort  of  way,  Dora  said : 

"By-the-bye,  Mr.  West,  if  you  happen 
to  thmk  of  it)  you  might  tell  them  about 
me.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity.  I 
should  rather  like  them  to  kiiow." 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  West;  but  as  he 
walked  on,  the  shadow  of  his  office  began 
to  fall  on  his  bright  holiday  face.  A  clergy- 
man has  more  disagreeable  things  to  do 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world.  He  sus- 
pected that  this  was  a  very  painful  task 
which  she  had  given  him,  yet  he  never 
thought  of  shirking  it,  for  he  was  a  worthy 
fellow,  and  faithful  to  his  friend. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Mr.  West  had  never  forgotten  that 
afternoon,  a  year  ago,  when  Mrs.  Hamilton 
and  Julius  had  made  him  the  unwilling 
instrument  of  dissecting  poor  Hope.  He 
had  been  very  much  surprised,  after  that, 
by  Hope's  telling  him,  just  before  he 
started  for  Suez,  that  he  was  engaged  to 
Miss  Hamilton.  Of  course  he  congratu- 
lated his  friend,  but  in  his  heart  he  was 
very  sorry,  for  he  did  not  like  the  Hamil- 
tons,  and  had  a  deep  distrust  of  Julius  and 
his  schemes.  Hope  knew  that  well  enough, 
and  knew  that  he  was,  in  all  probability, 
making  a  fool  of  himself,  and  risking  the 
run  of  his  family,  for  Dora  Hamilton's 
sake ;  and  thus  there  arose  a  certain  cool- 
ness between  the  friends. 

The  Hamiltons  went  away  from  Beach- 


clifi  for  the  summer.  When  they  came 
back  in  the  autumn,  Mr.  West  heard  one 
day  that  the  eng^agement  was  at  an  end: 
in  fact,  Julius  and  his  mother  denied  that 
it  had  ever  really  existed. 
Dora  said  nothing,  but  after  a  time  she 

E roved  these  reports  true  by  making  a 
resh  arrangement^  the  news  of  which  poor 
West  was  now  asked  to  break  to  his  old 
friend. 

The  Hopes  were  delighted  to  see  him 
when  he  walked  in  that  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  Hope,  who  had  now  got  back 
to  his  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  was  all 
the  more  pleased  to  see  this  companion 
T>f  old  days,  in  that  every  faith  and  friend- 
ship seemed  to  be  slipping  away  from 
him.  They  all  talked  cheerfully,  keeping 
on  the  surface  of  things.  The  longer  young 
West  looked  at  that  worn,  pitiful,  eager 
face,  the  harder  his  task  seemed  to  become. 
He  could  read  in  his  friend's  eyes  what 
had  brought  him  to  Beachcliff,  with  what 
anxious  pain  of  mind  he  was  ptLrsuing  a 
shadow.  He  felt  quite  sure  of  what  he 
had  always  suspected — that  the  Hamiltons 
had  behaved  abominably. 

"Has  anybody  been  to  see  youV  Mr. 
West  asked  casually. 

"No,"  said  Hope.  "They  don't  know 
I'm  here;  at  least,  I  have  seen  Miss 
Hamilton  once,  and  she  called  yesterday, 
but  my  mother  wouldn't  let  her  m.** 

"  He  is  almost  too  weak  for  visitors," 
said  Mrs.  Hope,  while  the  young  men 
looked  at  each  other.  Hope  with  some- 
thing of  his  old  defiance,  West  sadly  and 
pityingly. 

In  iact,  there  was  so  much  pity  in  the 
clergyman's  honest  face,  that  his  friend 
flushed  with  a  little  anger. 

"  I  like  seeing  people,"  he  said.  "  She 
might  as  well  have  come  in,  as  she  took 
the  trouble  to  come  at  alL  I  shall  not  see 
her  again  at  present,  for  she  is  going  away 
next  week.  I  want  to  see  Julius  Hamilton ; 
we  must  have  a  talk  on  business.  Have 
you  heard  when  he  is  coming  back  1" 

"  He's  at  home.  Ho  was  at  church  this 
morning." 

"  Are  you  likely  to  see  him  ?  I  wish 
you  would  take  a  message  from  me." 

"  If  you  like.  Of  course,  you  know,  be 
is  come  home  for  this  affair  on  Tuesday." 

**What  affair  1"  said  Hope  nnstis- 
piciously. 

"  This  wedding." 

Nobody  spoke  for  a  moment.  Some- 
thing in  Mr.  West's  look  and  tone  told  the 
women,  at  least,  what  was  coming.    Bertha 
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got  ap  and  came  roimd  to  the  head  of  the 
sofa,  standing  there,  as  if  seized  with  a 
sadden  wish  to  look  out  of  the  window : 
but  neither  she  nor  her  mother  made  any 
attempt  to  <;heck  the  telling  of  the  news ; 
they  felt  that  the  worst  was  come,  and 
would  soon  be  over ;  better  for  Willie  than 
the  wearing  pain  of  long  suspense.  None 
of  them  quite  knew  whether  his  thoughts 
were  following  theirs ;  certainly  he  smiled 
faintly  as  he  asked : 

"Who  is  going  to  be  married  on 
Tuesday  1  Jufius  himself!  Who  is  bold 
enough  to  marry  him  V 

"Xoy  not  Julias;  but  he  is  almost  as 
much  wanted,  you  see.  Of  course  he  has 
to  give  her  away." 

There  was  another  silence.  Willie  Hope 
turned  his  head  on  the  cushion  and  looked 
out,  looked  up  and  away  at  the  sky  that 
shone  down  clear  and  blue  into  his  eyes. 
He  was  not,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  least 
excited  by  the  news,  or  even  astonished. 
His  mother  looked  at  him  in  trembling 
relief,  and  Bertha,  her  eyes  dimmed  by 
tears,  followed  the  upturned  gaze  of  his. 
Mr.  West  was  deeply  touched,  and  his 
silence  was  full  of  sympathy.  No  one 
spoke  till  Willie  began  in  a  quiet  voice : 

"  Tell  us  more,  old  fellow.  Who  is  the 
bride^oom,  for  instance  1" 

'*  Sir  Samuel  Grimes." 

''  Beauty  and  the  Beast  1  Has  he  any 
recommendation  besides  his  money  V* 

"I  believe  he  is  liberal — not  a  bad 
fellow  on  the  whole." 

"  Ah !  Has  it  been  a  long  engage- 
ment!" 

"  I  can't  exactly  say  how  long.  I  pub- 
lished their  banns  for  the  last  time  this 
morning." 

"What  a  pity  you  were  not  at  that 
church,  Bertha.  Well,  West,  go  on.  Is 
it  to  he  a  gay  wedding  1 " 

''Bather,  I  fancy.  I  am  to  have  the 
honour  of  assisting ;  and  I  can't  say  I  look 

forward Dear  me,  it'sfive  o'clock, ''said 

West^  starting  up.  '*I  must  go,  I'll  come 
again  as  soon  as  possible.  Good-bye,  Mrs. 
Hope." 

"Do,  and  bring  us  some  more  Beach- 
diff  gossip,"  said  Willie,  holding  out  his 
thin  hot  hand. 

When  their  visitor  had  hurried  away, 
Mrs.  Hope  and  Bertha  waited  in  painful 
suspense;  they  dared  not  flatter  them- 
selves that  this  calmness  of  Willie's  could 
last  long.  But  it  was  in  just  the  same 
voice  that  he  presently  said  : 

''Look  here,  both  of  you — anything's  I 


better  than  suspense.  I  feel  quite  jolly,  I 
assure  you.  And  what's  more,  I  mean  to 
go  to  the  wedding." 

"  You !  Oh,  my  dear,  don't  talk  such 
nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Hope.  "Are  you 
thinking  of  making  a  scene!  Eetdly, 
Willie,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  I  never 
heard  anything  so — so  unmanly.  Don't 
you  think  so,  &rtha !" 

"Willie  does  not  mean  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind,"  said  Bertha  quietly. 

"  I  shall  go  to  the  wedding.  She  won't 
see  me,  or  if  she  does,  she  won't  care." 

"  I  don't  know,  I  rather  think  she  will," 
said  Mrs.  Hope. 

"No.  It  may  amuse  her  to  see  the 
worm's  last  wriggle.  We'll  carry  it  off, 
Bertha,  won't  we!  I  feel  ten  times 
stronger  already.  You  shall  order  a  chair 
to  take  me  to  the  church,  we  must  find 
out  what  time ;  but  first  there  is  something 
else  for  you  to  do.  Sit  down  and  write 
to  Govent  Grarden  to  order  a  first-rate 
bouquet" 

"For  her!  Sir  Samuel  Grimes  will 
give  her  a  bou(|uet,"  said  Bertha. 

"  I  bet  you  it  won't  be  such  a  good  one 
as  mine.  They  shall  send  it  here,  and  it 
shall  be  left  at  the  door  with  my  card,  the 
first  thing  on  Tuesday  morning.  What's 
the  flower  that  kills  all  other  flowers! 
they  may  make  it  of  that,  if  they  like. 
Sit  down.  Bertha,  and  order  something 
beautiful." 

Mrs.  Hope  could  bear  no  more,  and 
went  out  of  the  room.  Bertha,  for 
her  part,  was  not  unwilling  to  do  as 
her  brother  wished;  she  suspected  that 
Dora  had  still  a  little  feeling  left,  and 
thought  that  her  cruel  trifling  deserved 
punishment  "  You  wouldn't  IQce  to  send 
her  a  present!"  she  suggested  in  a  low 
voice. 

"No,"  said  Willie,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation ;  "  I  don't  want  her  to  be  bored 
with  any  recollections  of  me  more  lasting 
than  flowers  that  die." 

"You  have  been  much  better  to  her 
than  she  deserved,"  said  his  sister. 

"I  have  been  a  great  fool,"  answered 
Willia     "  But  it  doesn't  matter  now." 

He  lay  very  quiet  for  some  time,  while 
the  room  grew  dark,  and  twilight  crept 
over  the  grey  sea.  Presently  he  said  in  a 
low  tired  voice : 

"  Bertha,  you  needn't  tell  mother,  because 
it  would  vex  her,  but  I'm  going  to  die. 
There's  no  chance  of  my  getting  better 
now." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  die  to-day,"  said 
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Bertha,  and  she  came  and  stood  beside 
him.    ' 

"No,'  nor  to-morrow,  nor  the  next  day. 
But  it  won't  be  long,  and  I  ehould  like  to 
be  buried  in  the  cemetery  up  there,  where 
one  can  hear  the  sea.  I  have  been  a  fool. 
Bertha,  I  always  knew  that  'Sink  or 
Swim'  was  a  risky  affair,  yet  I  asked  for 
mother's  money  because  it  seemed  my  only 
chance  of  marrying  Dora.  It  was  not  only 
the  act  of  a  fool,  it  was  the  act  of  a  selfish 
brute.   You  were  quite  right  in  objecting." 

''You  understand  it  was  not  that  I 
grudged  you  the  money,"  murmured 
Bertha. 

"I  understand  now,  at  any  rate.  And 
IVe  some  bad  news  for  you.  Things 
have  been  going  from  bad  to  worse 
with  that  company.  Now  I  am  sure  the 
last  chance  is  gone — ^I  know  it — and  I'll 
tell  you  why.  If  Julius  Hamilton  had 
seen  any  hope,  he  would  never  have  let 
her  many  old  Grimes,  because  he  is  fond 
of  her  in  his  way.  So  it's  all  over,  and  I 
sha'n't'even  live  to  work  for  you  and 
mother." 

His  voice  failed,  and  Bertha,  standing 
there  in  the  dusk,  felt  as  if  darkness  was 
indeed  gathering  oyer  her  world.  •  She  had 
no  wish  to  cry  or 'bemoan  herself,  however, 
Jeeling.the  strange  influence  of  Willie's 
quietness ;  before  ,  the  inevitable  there 
could*  be  nothing,  but'  resignation!  She 
did'  not  try  to  comfort  or  caress  hini,  but 
stood  looking  at  his  pale  profile  against 
the  darkening'  sea. 

After  some  time  [she  said:  "Don't  let 
us  make  mother  wretched  before  the  time. 
And  you  need  not  be  anxious,  I  shall  work 
for  her." 

"  You  are  a  brave  ml  i  she's  lucky  in 
having  you,"  said  WiSie,  and  they  then 
both  fell  back  into  silence. 


*      CHAPTER  VIII. 

Miss  Hamilton  was  married  on  a  wild 
'gleamy '  day,  the  ^  sun  ^  looking  out  now 
and  tiien  betw.een  grey  hurrying  clouds, 
whicK  were  .driven' by„  a*  cold  north-west 
wind.  The  wind  whistled  past  the  church 
"door,  and  made*  tjie  bride  shiver  in  her 
s^tm  and.lace.  ''*  -  .'   *       ' 

SHe'did  noVlook  her  best,  people  said ; 
much  too  pale,'  and 'not' happy. ^  Most  of 
her  acquaintances  were  in  the  cHiirch,  and 
before  the  wedding-party  arriyied,  their 
chief  object    of   interest   was'  a   young 


invalid,  whose  chair,  accompanied  by  two 
quiet-looking  women,  had  been  wheeled  in 
ani  placed  near  the  great  door,  where  he 
could  see  from  a  quiet  comer  everything 
that  went  on.  ,     ,      . . 

The  ceremony  was  soon  over ;  the 
WeMlding  March  and  the  bells  crashed  out 
together,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Sir  Samuel 
and  Lady  Grimes  came  down  to  their  car- 
riage./The  sick  man's  chair  had^  been 
wheeled  out  of  the  church ;  there,  in  the 
cold  wind,  he  was  waiting  to  see  the  bride 
go  away.  He  was  sitting  upright,  and  aa 
she  came  out  of  the  door  he  took  bis  hat 
off.  Brides  generally,  enjoy  the,  privilege 
of  not  seeing  the  spectators  who  throng  to 
look  at  them  ]  but  perhaps  this  bride  was 
neither  so  nervous  nor  so  happy  as  to 
ignore  everyone  else.  Anyhow,  she  looked 
straight  at  Willie,  as  he  looked  at  her. 
Both  faces,  so  pale  before,  flushed  rosy  red 
at  that  moment  It  was  scarcely  more 
then  a  second ;  the  white  vision  had  stepped 
into  the  carriage  and  was  gone,  and  the 
invalid  fell  back  with  a  sigh,  almost  of 
relief.    The  last  pain  was  over. 

They  took  him  back  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  the  little  room,  where  on  the  table  beside 
his  sofa  stood  a  splendid  white  bouquet 
It  had  arrived  that  morning ;  but  after  all, 
Willie  would  not  send  it  to  Dora.  "  Why 
should  I  plague  Her  with' it  ? ''  he  said. 

The  flowers  wete  hardly  faded  a  few 
days  later,  VhdnBeHha  laid  some  of  them 
about  the, quiet  face  and  hands  of  her 
brother,  who  had  fallen  asleep.  .  They  laid 
him,  as  he  wished,  in  the  breezy  cemetery 
on  the  hill,  where  winds  and^  clouds  and 
sunshine  could  pass  freely  .over  ,him,  and 
the  great  voice  of  the  sea  was' never  silent 
*  Months  afterwards,  when  M]*8.:Hope  and 
Bertha  were  gone  away^to  a  haid  and  sad 
life  in  London,  knowing  themi^^lves  utterly 
ruined  by  the  failure' of  the  "Sink  or  Swim," 
and  having,  spent' their  last  money  in  a 
stone 'at  Willie's  head  with  '^his  name  and 
life's *.brief^ date,"! he  in  his  unconscious 
solitude  was'vibitecl  by  somebody  who 
brought,  him  ^flowers,  abd  gave  him  tears 
too,  foolish  tears  of  useless  late  remors& 

Now  Saady, 
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CHAPTER  XXI.       MIL    SCABEOROLT.H  S 
THOUGHTS   OF   HIMSELF. 

Whes  Mr,  Scarborough  was  left  alone  I 
he  did  not  go  to  sleep,  aa  he  had  pretended,  i 
but  lay  there  for  an  hour,  thinking  of  his 
pOBition  and  indulging  to  the  full  the  feel-  j 
iDgs  of  anger  which  he  now  entertained  j 
towards  liia  second  son.  lie  had  never, 
in  truth,  loved  Augustus,  Augustus  was  ' 
very  lite  his  father  in  his  capacity  for  I 
organising  deceit,  for  plotting,  and  bo  con- 
triving that  his  own  will  should  be  in 
oppoaition  to  the  wills  of  all  those  around 
hiiTi.  Bnt  they  were  thoroughly  unlike  in 
the  object  to  be  attained.  Mr.  Scarborough 
was  not  a  selfish  man.  Augustus  was  i 
selfish  and  nothing  else.  Mr.  Scarborough 
hated  the  law— because  it  was  the  law  and  ' 
endeavoured  to  put  a  restraint  upon  him  ^ 
and  others.  Augustus  liked  the  law^ 
onlesa  when  in  particular  points  it  inter- 
fered with  his  own  actions.  Mr.  Scar- 
borough thought  that  he  could  do  better 
than  the  law.  Augustus  wished  to  do 
worse.  Mr.  Scarborough  never  blushed  at 
what  he  himself  attempted,  unless  he 
failed,  which  was  not  often  the  case.  But 
he  was  constantly  driven  to  blush  for  his 
SOIL  Augustus  blushed  for  nothing  and 
for  nobody.  When  Mr.  Scarborough  had 
declared  to  the  attorney  that  just  praise 
was  due  to  Augustus  for  the  nobility  of 
the  sacrifice  he  was  making,  Augustus  had 
understood  his  father  accurately  and  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged,  not  because  of  the 
espression  of  his  father's  thoughts,  but 
because  he  bad  so  expressed  himself  before 
the  attorney.  Mr.  Scarborough  also  thought 
that  he  was  entitled  to  his  revenge. 

When   he  had  been  left  alone  for  an 


hour  he  rang  the  bell,  which  was  close  at  ^ 

and  called  for  Mr.  Mertou. 
'■  Where  is  Mr.  Grey  !  " 

"  I  think  he  has  ordered  the  waggonette 
to  take  him  to  the  station." 

"  And  where  is  Augu.stus )  " 

"I  do  not  know." 

"  And  Mr.  Jones  t  I  suppose  they  have 
not  gone  to  the  station.  Just  feel  my 
pulse,  Merton.  I  am  afraid  I  am  very 
weak."  Mr.  Merton  felt  his  pulse  and 
shook  his  head.  "  There  isn't  a  pulse,  so 
to  speak." 

"Oh  yes;  but  it  ia  irregular.  If  you 
will  exert  yourself  so  violently — — " 

"  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  a  man  has 
to  exert  himself  sometimes,  let  the  penalty 
be  what  it  may.  When  do  you  think  that 
Sir  William  will  have  to  come  again?" 
Sir  William,  when  he  came,  would  come 
with  his  knife,  and  his  advent  was  always 
to  bo  feared. 

"  It  depends  very  much  on  yourself, 
Mr.  Scarborough.  I  don't  think  he  can 
come  very  often,  but  you  may  make  the 
distances  long  or  short.  You  should  attend 
to  no  business." 

"  That  is  absolute  rubbish." 

"  Nevertheless  it  is  my  duty  to  say  so. 
Whatever  arrangements  may  be  required, 
they  should  be  made  by  others.  Of  course, 
if  you  do  as  you  have  done  this  morning  I 
can  suggest  some  little  relief.  I  can  give 
you  tonics  and  increase  the  amount.  But 
I  cannot  resist  the  evil  which  you  yourself 
do  yourself." 

"  1  understand  all  about  it." 

"  Yon  will  kill  yourself  if  you  go  on." 

"I  don't  mean  to  go  on  any  further — 
not  as  I  have  done  to-day ;  but  as  to  giving 
up  business,  that  is  rubbish.  I  have  got 
my  property  to  manage,  and  I  mean  to 
manage  it  myself  as  long  as  I  live,  Un- 
fortunately there  have  been  accidents  which 
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open  hand.  But  he  was  a  man  who  conld 
hate  with  a  bitter  hatred,  and  he  hated 
most  those  suspected  by  him  of  mean  or 
dirty  conduct.  Mr.  Grey,  who  constantly 
told  him  to  his  face  that  he  was  a  rascal, 
he  did  not  hate  at  alL  Thinking  Mr. 
Grey  to  be  in  some  respects  idiotic,  he 
respected  him,  and  ahnost  loved  him.  He 
thoroughly  believed  Mr.  Grey,  thinking 
him  to  be  an  ass  for  telling  so  much  truth 
unnecessarily.  And  he  had  loved  his  son 
Mountjoy  in  spite  of  all  his  iniquities,  and 
had  fostered  him  till  it  was  impossible  to 
foster  him  any  longer.  Then  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  love  Augustus,  and  did  not 
in  the  least  love  him  the  less  because  his 
son  told  him  frequentiy  of  the  wicked 
things  he  had  done.  Me  did  not  object 
to  he  told  of  his  wickedness  even  by  his 
son.  But  Augustus  suspected  him  of  other 
things  than  those  of  which  he  accused  him, 
and  attempted  to  be  sharp  with  him,  and 
to  get  the  better  of  him  at  his  own  gama 
And  his  son  laughed  at  him  and  scorned 
him,  and  regarded  him  as  one  who  was 
troublesome  only  for  a  time,  and  who  need 
not  be  treated  with  much  attention,  because 
he  was  there  only  for  a  time.  Therefore 
he  hated  Augustus.  But  Augustus  was  his 
heir,  and  he  knew  that  he  must  die  soon. 

But  for  how  long  could  he  live  ?  And 
what  could  he  yet  do  before  be  died  ?  A 
braver  man  than  Mr.  Scarborough  never 
lived — that  is,  one  who  less  feared  to  die. 
Whether  that  is  true  courage  may  be  a 
question,  but  it  was  his,  in  conjunction 
with  courage  of  another  description.  He 
did  not  fear  to  die,  nor  did  he  fear  to 
live.  But  what  he  did  fear  was  to  fail 
before  he  died.  Not  to  go  out  with  the 
conviction  that  he  was  vanishing  amidst  the 
glory  of  success,  was  to  him  to  be  wretched 
at  his  last  moment.  And  to  be  wretched 
at  his  last  moment,  or  to  anticipate  that  he 
should  be  so,  was  to  him-— even  so  near  his 
laist  hours — the  acme  of  misery.  How  much 
of  life  was  left  to  him,  so  that  he  might 
recover  something  of  success  1  Or  was  any 
.moment  left  to  him  1 

He  could  not  sleep,  so  he  rang  his  bell, 
and  again  sent  for  Mr.  Merton.  "  I  have 
taken  what  you  told  me." 

"So  best,"  said  Mr.  Merton.  For  he 
did  not  always  feel  assured  that  this 
strange  patient  would  take  what  had  been 
ordered. 

"  And  I  have  tried  to  sleep." 

"  That  will  come  after  a  while.  Ton 
would  not  naturally  sleep  just  after  the 
tonic" 


"And  I  have  been  thinking  of  what 
you  said  about  business.  There  is  one 
thing  I  must  do,  and  then  I  can  remain 
quiet  for  a  fortnight,  unless  I  should  be 
called  upon  to  disturb  my  rest  by  dying." 

"  We  will  hope  not." 

"  That  may  go  as  it  pleases,"  said  the 
sick  man.  "  I  want  you  now  to  write  a 
letter  for  me  to  Mr.  Grey."  Mr.  Merton 
had  undertaken  to  perform  the  duties  of 
secretary  as  well  as  doctor,  and  had  thought 
in  this  way  to  obtain  some  authority  over 
his  patient  for  the  patient's  own  good. 
But  he  had  found  abready  that  no  authority 
had  come  to  him.  He  now  sat  down  at  a 
table  dose  to  the  bedside,  and  prepared  to 
write  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Scarlx>rough's 
dictation.  "I  think  that  Grey — ^the  lawyer, 
you  know — ^is  a  good  man." 

"  The  world,  as  far  as  I  hear  it,  says  that 
he  is  honest" 

"  I  don't  care  a  straw  what  the  world 
says.  The  world  says  that  I  am  dishonest, 
but  I  am  not"  Merton  could  only  shrug 
his  shoulders.  "  I  don't  say  that  because 
I  want  you  to  change  your  opinion.  I 
don't  care  what  you  tlunk.  fiut  I  tell 
you  a  fact  I  doubt  whether  Grey  is  so 
absolutely  honest  as  I  am,  but  as  things 
go  he  is  a  good  man." 

"  Certainly." 

"  But  the  world,  I  suppose,  says  that  my 
son  Augustus  is  honest" 

"Well,  yes;  I  should  suppose  so." 

"  If  you  have  looked  into  him  and  have 
seen  the  contrary,  I  respect  your  intelli- 
gence." 

"  I  did  not  mean  anything  particular." 

"I  dare  say  not,  and  if  so,  I  mean 
nothing  particular  as  to  your  intelligence. 
He,  at  any  rate,  is  a  scoundrel  Mount- 
joy — ^you  know  Mountjoy  1 " 

"Never  saw  him  in  jny  life." 

"I  don't  think  he  is  a  scoundrel — ^not 
all  round  He  has  gambled  when  he  has 
not  had  money  to  pay.  That  is  bad.  And 
he  has  promised  when  he  wanted  moneyj 
and  broken  his  word  as  soon  as  he  had 
got  it,  which  is  bad  also.  And  he  has 
thought  himself  to  be  a  fine  fellow  because 
he  has  been  intimate  with  lords  and  dukes, 
which  is  very  bad.  He  has  never  cared 
whether  he  paid  his  tailor.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  has  merely  got  into  debt,  which  a 
young  man  such  as  he  cannot  help;  but 
he  has  not  cared  whether  his  breeches 
were  his  or  another  man'&  That  too  is 
bad.  Though  he  has  been  passionately 
fond  of  women,  it  has  only  been  for  him- 
self, not  for  the  women,  which  is  very  bad. 
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There  is  an  immense  ileal  to  be  altered 
before  he  can  go  to  heaven.*' 

"  I  hope  the  change  ipay  come  before  It 
is  too  late,"  said  Merton; 

"These  changes  don't  come  very  sud-, 
denly,  you  know.  But  therfe  i«  som6  chance 
for  Mountjoy.  I  don't  thihk  that  there  is 
any  for  Augustus  ! "  Here  he  paused,  but 
Merton  did  not  feel  disposed  to  maJi;e  any 
remark.  "  You  don't  happen  to  know  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Annesley — 
Harry  Annesley  1/* 

"  I  have  heard  his  name  from  your  son." 

"From  Augustus  1      Then  you  .didn't 

hear  any  good  of  him,  I'm  sure.     You  have 

heard  all  the  row  about  poor  Mountjoy's 

disappearance  1" 

"  I  heard  that  he  did  disappear." 
"  After  a  quarrel  with  that  Annesley." 
"After  some  quarrel     I  did  not  notice 
the  name  at  the  time." 

"  Harry  Annesley  was  the  name.  Now 
Augustus  says  that  Harry  Annesley  was 
the  last  person  who  saw  Mountjoy  before 
his  disappearance — ^the  last  who  knew  him. 
He  implies  thereby  that  Annesley  was  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  cause  of  his  dis- 
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appearance. 
"  Wen,  yes." 

"  Certainly  it  is  so.  And  as  it  has  been 
thought  by  the  police,  and  by  other  fools, 
that  Mountjoy  was  murdered — that  his 
disappearance  was  occasioned  by  his  death, 
either  by  murder  or  suicide,  it  follows  that 
Annesley  must  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it  That  is  the  inference,  is  it 
notl" 

"  I  should  suppose  so,"  said  Merton. 
"That  is  manifestly  the  inference  which 
Augustus  draws.  To  hear  him  speak  to 
me  about  it  you  would  suppose  that 
he  suspected  Annesley  of  having  killed 
Mountjoy." 
"  Not  that,  I  hope." 

"Something  of  the  sort.  He  has  in- 
tended it  to  be  believed  that  Annesley,  for 
his  own  purposes,  has  caused  Mountjoy  to 
be  made  away  witL  He  has  endeavoured 
to  fill  the  pouce  with  that  idea.  A  police- 
man genenJly  is  the  biggest  fool  that  Lon- 
don, or  England,  or  the  world  produces, 
and  has  been  selected  on  that  account 
Therefore  the  police  have  a  beautifully  mys- 
terious, but  altogether  ignorant  suspicion  as 
to  Annesley.  That  is  the  doing  of  Augustus, 
for  some  purpose  of  his  own.  Now  let  me 
tell  you  that  Augustus  sawMoxmtjoy  after 
Annesley  had  seen  him,  that  he  knows  this 
to  be  the  case,  and  that  it  was  Augustus 
who  contrived  Mountjoy's  disappearance. 


Now,  what  do  you  think  of  Augustus j" 
This  was  a  question  which  Merton  did  not 
fiud  it  very  easy  to  answer.  But  Mr. 
ScarboproiJ^gh  waited  for  a  reply.  "  Eh  ] " 
he  ezclaimed. 

"  I  had  rather  not  give  an  opinion  on  a 
point  so  raided." 

"  You  may.  Of  course  you  understand 
that  I  intend  you  to  assert  that  Augustus 
ia  the  greatest  blackguard  you  ever  knew. 
If  you  have  anything  to  say  in  his  favour 
you  can  say  it" 

"Only  that  you  may  be  mistaken. 
Living  down  here,  you  may  not  know  the 
truth." 

"Just  that.  But  I  do  know  the  truth. 
Augustus  is  very  clever;  but  there  are 
others  as  clever  as  he  is.  He  can  pay,  but 
then  so  can  I.    That  he  should  want  to 

Set  Mountjoy  out  of  the  way  is  intelligible, 
lountjoy  has  become  disreputable,  and 
had  better  be  out  of  the  way.  But  why 
persistently  endeavour  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  young  Annesley)  That  surprises 
me — only  I  do  not  care  much  about  it. 
I  hear  now  for  the  first  time  that  he  has 
ruined  young  Annesley,  and  that  does 
appear  to  be  very  horrible.  But  why  does 
he  want  to  pay  oi^ty  thousand  pounds  to 
these  creditors  1  That  I  should  wish  to  do 
so— out  of  a  property  which  must  in  a 
very  short  time  become  his — would  be  in- 
telligible. I  may  be  supposed  to  have 
some  afifection  for  Mountjoy,  and,  after 
all,  am  not  called  upon  to  pay  the  money 
out  of  my  own  pocket.  Do  you  under- 
stand it?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Merton,  who 
did  not. indeed  very  much  care  about  it. 

"  Nor  do  I — only  this,  that  if  he  could 
pay  these  men  and  deprive  them  of  all 
power  of  obtaining  furtiier  payment,  let 
who  would  have  the  property,  they  at  any 
rate  would  be  quiet.  Augustus  is  now  my 
eldest  son.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  he 
might  not  remain  so.  If  I  were  out  of 
the  way,  and  these  creditors  were  paid,  he 
thinks  that  poor  Mountjoy  wouldn't  have 
a  chance.  He  shall  pay  this  eighty 
tiiousand  pounds.  Mountjoy  hasn't  a 
chance  as  it  is ;  but  Augustus  shall  pay  the 
penalty." 

Then  he  threw  himself  back  on  the  bed, 
and  Mr.  Merton  begged  him  to  spare  him- 
self the  trouble  of  the  letter  for  the  present. 
But  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  again  on  his 
elbow  and  took  some  further  medicine. 
"I'm  a  ^eat  ass,"  he  said,  "to  help 
Augustus  m  playing  his  game.  If  I  were 
to  go  off  at  once  he  would  be  the  happiest 
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fellow  left  alive.    But  come,  let  us  begin." 
Then  he  dictated  the  letter  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Gret, — I  have  been  think- 
ing much  of  what  passed  between  us  the 
other  day.    Augustus  seems  to  be  in  a 

freat  hurry  as  to  paying  the  creditors,  and 
do  not  see  why  he  should  not  be  gratified 
as  the  money  may  now  be  forthcoming.  I 
presume  that  the  sales,  which  wiU  be 
completed  before  Christmas,  will  nearly 
enable  us  to  stop  their  mouthsw  I 
can  understand  that  Mountjoy  should  be 
induced  to  join  with  me  mi  Augostus,  so 
that  in  disposing  of  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  the  authority  of  all  may  be  given, 
both  of  myself  and  of  t^e  heir,  and  also 
of  him  who  a  short  time  since  was 
supposed  to  be  the  heir.  I  think  that  you 
may  possibly  find  Mountjoy's  address  by 
applying  to  Augustus,  who  is  always  clever 
in  such  matters. 

"But  you  will  have  to  be  certain  that 
you  obtain  all  the  bonds.  If  you  can  get 
Tyrrwhit  to  help  you  you  will  be  able  to  be 
sure  of  doing  so.  The  matter  to  him  is  one 
of  vital  importance,  as  Ids  sum  is  so  much 
the  largest  Of  course  he  will  open  his 
mouth  very  wide ;  but  when  he  finds  that 
he  can  get  his  principal  and  nothing  more, 
I  think  that  he  will  help  ^ou. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  ask  you  to  put 
yourself  in  correspondence  with  Augustus. 
That  he  is  an  insolent  scoundrel  I  will 
admit ;  but  we  cannot  very  well  complete 
this  affair  without  him.  I  fancy  that  he 
now  feels  it  to  be  his  interest  to  get  it'  all 
done  before  I  die,  as  the  men  will  be 
clamorous  with  their  bonds  as  soon  as  the 
breath  is  out  of  my  body. — Yours  sincerely, 

"  John  Scarborough." 

"That  will  do,"  he  said,  when  the  letter 
was  finished.  But  when  Mr.  Merton 
turned  to  leave  the  room  Mr.  Scarborough 
retaiaed  him.  "  Upon  the  whole  I  am  not 
dissatisfied  with  my  life,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  have  occasion," 
rejoined  Mr.  Merton.  In  this  he  absolutely 
lied,  for,  according  to  his  thinking,  there 
was  very  much  in  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Scar- 
borough's life  which  ought  to  have  induced 
regret.  He  knew  the  whole  story  of  the 
birth  of  the  elder  son,  of  the  subsequent 
marriage,  of  Mr.  Scarborough's  fraudulent 
deceit  which  had  lasted  so  many  years,  and 
of  his  latter  return  to  the  truth  so  as  to 
save  the  property,  and  to  give  back  to  the 
younger  son  all  of  which  for  so  many 
years  he,  hid  father,  had  attempted  to  roo 
him.     AU    London    had    talked  of    the 


affair,  and  all  London  had  declared  that  so 
wicked  and  dishonest  an  old  gentleman 
had  never  lived.  And  now  he  had  returned 
to  the  truth  simply  with  the  view  of 
cheating  the  creditors  and  keeping  the 
estate  m  the  family.  He  was  manifestly 
an  old  gentleman  who  ought  to  be  above 
all  others  dissatisfied  with  his  own  life;  but 
Mr.  Merton,  when  the  assertion  was  naade 
to  him,  knew  not  what  other  answer  to  make. 

"I  really  do  not  think  I  have^  nor  do^  I 
know  one  to  whom  heaven  with  all  its 
bliss  will  be  more  readily  accorded.  What 
have  I  done  for  myself  1 " 

"I  don't  quite  know  what  you  have 
done  all  your  Ufe." 

"I  was  bom  a  rich  man,  and  then  I 
married — ^not  rich  as  I  am  now,  but  with 
ample  means  for  marrying." 

"After  Mr.  Mountjoy's  birth,"  said 
Merton,  who  could  not  pretend  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  circumstance. 

''  Well,  yes.  I  have  my  own  ideas  about 
marriage  and  that  kind  of  thing,  which  are, 
perhaps,  at  variance  with  yours."  Whew- 
upon  Merton  bowed.  "I  had  the  best  wife  in 
the  world,  who  entirely  coincided  with  me 
in  all  that  I  did.  I  lived  entirely  abroad, 
and  made  most  liberal  allowances  to  all  the 
agricultural  tenants.  I  rebuilt  all  the 
cottages.  Go  and  look  at  them.  I  let  any 
man  shoot  his  own  game  tQl  Mountjoy 
came  up  in  the  world  and  took  the  shooting 
into  his  own  hands*  When  the  people  at 
the  pottery  began  to  build  I  assisted  them 
in  every  way  in  the  world.  I  offered  to 
keep  a  school  at  my  own  expense,  solely 
on  ihe  understanding  that  what  they  caU 
dissenters  should  be  allowed  to  come  there. 
The  parson  spread  abroad  a  rumour  that  I 
was  an  aUieist,  and  consequently  the  school 
was  kept  for  the  dissenters  only.  The  school- 
board  has  come  and  made  that  all  right, 
though  the  paison  goes  on  with  his  rumour. 
If  he  understood  me  as  weU  as  I  understand 
him,  he  would  know  that  he  is  more  of  an 
atheist  than  I  am.  I  g^ve  my  boys  the 
best  education,  spending  on  them  more 
than  double  what  is  done  by  men  with 
twice'  my  means.  My  tastes  were  all 
simple,  and  were  not  specially  vicious.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  even  made  any 
one  unhappy.  Then  the  estate  became 
richer,  but  Mountjoy  grew  more  and 
more  expensive.  I  began  to  find  that 
with  all  my  economies  the  estate  could  not 
keep  pace  with  him,  so  as  to  allow  me  to 

Eut  by  anything  for  Augustus.    Then  I 
ad  to  bethink  myself  wnat  I  had  to  do 
to  save  the  estate  from  those  rascals." 
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^*  Yott  took  peculiar  steps." 

"I  am  a  man  who  does  take  peculiar 
steps.  Another  would  have  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall  in  my  state  of  health,  and 
have  allowed  two  dirty  Jews  such  as 
Tyrrwhit  and  Samuel  Hart  to  have  revelled 
in  the  wealth  of  Trettoa  I  am  not  going 
to  allow  them  to  revel  Tyrrwhit  knows 
me,  and  Hart  will  have  to  know  me.  They 
could  not  keep  their  hands  to  themselves 
till  the  breath  was  out  of  my  body.  Now 
I  am  about  to  see  that  each  shall  have  his 
own  shortly,  and  the  estate  will  sUll  be 
kept  in  the  family." 

'*  For  Mr.  Augustus  Scarborough  % " 

"Yes,  alas  yes  1  But  that  is  not  my 
doin^.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  cause  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  myself,  but  I  cannot 
but  own  that  I  am  unhappy.  But  I  wished 
you  to  understand  that  though  a  man  may 
break  the  law,  he  need  not  therefore  be 
accounted  bad,  and  though  he  may  have 
views  of  his  own  as  tp  religious  matters, 
he  need  not  be  an  atiieist  I  have  made 
efforts  on  behalf  of  others,  in  which  I  have 
allowed  no  outward  circumstances  to  control 
me.     Now  I  think  I  do  feel  sleepy." 


THE  ENGLISH  IN  EGYPT. 


It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  a  country 
through  which  a  stream  of  Englishmen 
pours  to  and  from  India,  in  which  a  vast 
amount  of  Enelish  capital  is — according  as 
one  is  a  buU  or  a  bear — blocked  up  or 
engulphed,  should  never  have  been  for  anv 
length  of  time  occupied  by  an  Englisn 
army.  From  the  time  when  that  bold  and 
veracious  knight,  Sir  John  Maundevile,  took 
service  with  uie  Soldan  of  Babylon,  better 
known  to-day  as  Cairo,  to  that  when  the 
Uttle  Condor  achieved  her  brilliant  exploit, 
the  boom  of  English  guns  has  only  been 
heard  twice  in  Egypt :  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  famous  landing  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  neither  of  which 
notable  feats  of  arms  left  any  mark  upon 
the  country.  They  were  mere  brilliant 
dashes,  vigorous  and  deadly  enough  to  do 
the  work  required  of  them,  which  was 
simply  to  disturb  the  French,  and  check  the 
enterprise  of  Napoleon  in  the  direction  of 
India.  Since  then,  whether  the  Porte  or 
the  Khedive  has  rekned,  the  condition  of 
the  country  remainea  very  much  the  same 
until  the  control  was  established ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  reign  of  the  pachas  prevailed, 
which  signifies  in  plain  language  that  the 
dominant  caste  oppressed  the  unfortunate 


people  at  will.  They  ground  their  face 
with  taxation,  as  had  always  been  doni 
to  the  Egyptians  since  the  days  o 
Pharaoh  and  the  bondage  of  the  Jews 
Not  only  did  they  tax  them  unmeicifully 
but  they  perpetually  demanded  the  taxei 
in  advance.  This  put  the  unfortunate 
husbandman  in  a  cruel  position,  for  no 
only  was  he  worn  to  the  bone  by  th( 
exactions  of  the  pacha,  but' his  bones  wer( 
cracked  and  the  marrow  extracted  by  th( 
Greek  usurers,  who  lent  him  money  at  higl 
interest  on  his  standing  crops  to  appease 
the  rapacity  of  his  taskmasters.  Tiiis  it 
the  system  under  which  the  revenue  of  the 
country  became  hopelessly  inadequate  tc 
its  requirements.  There  was  always  plent} 
wherewith  to  build  palaces  and  buy  female 
slaves  for  the  rulers,  but  never  a  coin  for  the 
public  service,  while  the  mass  of  people  wa£ 
crushed  into  poverty.  It  is  unnatural  that 
the  Egyptian  peasant  should  be  poor,  foi 
his  md  is  so  fertilei  that  despite  forty 
centuries  of  t3rrannou8  misrule,  it  has  still 
within  it  the  elements  of  wealtL  All  thai 
man  could  do  to  cancel  the  good  gifts  oi 
Nature  has  been  done  over  ana  over  again  : 
but  Egypt  still  survives,  and  has,  perhaps, 
a  future  u  English  people  will  shut  their  ears 
to  a  silly  cry  about  Egyptian  nationalism, 
Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,  and  the  rest  of  it 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  in 
such  countries  as  Egypt  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  national  or  public  feeling  in  the 
masses. 

Fanaticism  may  be  found  here  and  there, 
but  patriotism  there  is  none.  The  peasant 
only  hopes  that  he  may  be  taxed  less,  and 
above  eSl  not  be  compelled  to  pay  his  taxes 
in  advanca  That  is  all  he  knows  or  cares 
about  the  matter,  except  that  he  hates 
military  service  under  any  ruler  whatso- 
ever. What  is  called  nationalism  in  Egypt 
is  a  recently  invented  thing,  easy  to 
eviscerate  and  lay  bare  to  the  naked  eye. 
It  signifies  in  plain  English  that  the  pachas 
hate  with  a  marvellous  intensity  of  hatred 
all  control  They  resent  with  savage  im- 
patience any  interference  with  their  good 
old  plan  of  extortion  and  extravagance,  the 
working  whereof  they  had  reduced  to  a 

Seriect  triangular  system.  The  pacha 
emanded  his  taxes  in  advance,  thus  driving 
the  peasant  into  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
usurer,  and  had  a  perfect  understanding 
with  the  latter  as  to  his  own  share  of  the 
booty.  Hence  the  actual  producer  had  no 
chance  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stones of  the  pacha  and  the  usurer,  and  was 
ground  very  fine.     What  is  wanted  by  the 
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so-called  natioiudistB  is  a  return  to  this 
system  in  which  the  dominant  Turk  and 
crafty  Greek  spoil  the  Egyptian.  It  is  not 
a  new  departure,  but  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  sometime  goyeming  class  to  return 
to  their  old  evil  ways,  to  rob,  plunder,  and 
squander  without  supervision  or  control 
the  revenues  of  a  country  which  should  be 
surpassingly  rich. 

V  ery  litUe  was  known  of  the  real  value 
of  E^pt  itself  when  Napoleon  purposed 
to  strike  at  India  by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
To  him  it  was  merely  one  of  several  lines 
of  attack  on  India,  in  which  it  should 
be  recollected  that  he  would  have  had  the 
public  opinion  of  France  entirely  with  him. 
In  1798  it  was  not  yet  forgotten  that 
Dnpleiz  had  laid  the  f  oundationsof  a  French 
empire  in  the  East,  which  had  only  been 
gradually  sapped  by  the  successful  career 
of  the  English  East  India  Company.  The 
melancholy  death  of  Clive  and  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  who  was  still  alive,  were 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  and 
the  possibility  of  making  India  a  French 
provmce  was  by  no  means  so  remote  as  it 
now  appears.  Whether  Bonaparte  really 
contemplated  a  canal  at  Suez,  the  reduction 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  a  French  lake, 
and  the  turning  of  the  whole  tide  of 
Eastern  commerce  through  France,  so  as 
to  leave  England  outside  of  the  continental 
scheme  of  traffic,  or  whetiier  he  looked  at 
Egypt  merely  as  a  military  road  is  difficult 
to  aedde.  He  certainly  intended  to  strike 
a  great  blow  at  England,  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  he  h^  no  clearly  defined 
scheme  in  his  mind.  His  expedition  toSyria 
strongly  favours  the  hypothesis  that  he  was, 
as  it  were,  feeling  his  way,  and  becoming 
at  the  same  time  aware  tiiat  the  task  he 
had  undertaken  was  greater  than  he  had 
calculated  upon.  What  is  quite  certain 
is  that  the  expedition  was  a  f  ulure,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  scientific  corps  was  con- 
cerned. Denon,  and  others  of  the  learned, 
added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
Egypt,  but  as  an  e£fort  of  war  Bonaparte's 
Eastern  raid  was  a  terrible  fiasco,  costly 
in  ships  and  men,  but  strangely  enough 
productive  of  great  honour  and  glory  to 
its  leader,  who  returned  to  France  to  seize 
the  reins  of  government,  as  if  he  had  been 
encircled  with  all  the  prestige  of  victory. 

It  appears  at  this  distance  of  time,  when 
vainglory  has  had  time  to  evaporate,  that 
the  importance  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile 
was  nowise  exaggerated  by  our  grand- 
fathers. It  was  m  ereiy  sense  a  crowning 
victory,    for  it  not  only  destroyed   the 


French  fleet,  but  Bonaparte  himself  was 
cut  o£f  from  France,  and,  had  proper 
vigilance  been  exercised,  would  not  easily 
have  got  back  there.  He  slipped  through, 
however,  landed  in  France  at  that  oppor- 
tune moment  for  political  adventurers, 
when  the  peo^e  are  tired  of  everybody 
else.  The  JDirectory  had  blundered 
at  home  as  much  as  he  had  abroad, 
and  the  Directory  had  not  the  prestige  of 
previous  victory.  Never  did  a  beaten 
general  arrive  more  happily,  and,  it  may  be 
said,  never  did  a  commander  abandon  his 
army  with  less  compunction.  He  had  led 
his  men  into  a  hopeless  position,  and 
then  and  there  abandoned  thenif  his  pro- 
ject of  Eastern  empire,  and  schemes  for 
the  regulation  of  the  East  by  the  sword 
of  Franca  All  vanished  when  he  heard 
that  the  star  of  him — Bonaparte — would 
long  since  have  paled  but  for  his  alert, 
clever,  and  intriguing  wife.  Josephine 
practically  recalled  him,  little  thinking, 
poor  woman,  that  she  was  marring  her 
own  happiness  by  raising  him  she  loved 
too  high  in  the  world. 

Bonaparte  left  behind  him  in  Egypt, 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  iia  organisation  on  a  new  basis, 
Jean  Baptiste  Kleber,  one  of  his  best 
generals,  and  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
courage,  conduct,  and  honour.  Kleber 
had  figured  as  a  grenadier  in  the  Army 
of  the  Bhine  in  1792,  and  in  seven  years 
had  fought  his  way  to  the  front  He  was 
already  brigadier-general  in  the  Yendean 
War,  and  as  general  of  division  covered 
himself  with  glory  at  Fleurus,  and  in 
the  subsequent  campaign  under  Jourdan. 
Then  came  the  triumphant  march  to 
Frankfort,  at  wluch  glonous  moment  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemies  caused  his  recall 
Bonaparte,  however,  knew  his  man,  and 
withdrew  him  from  seclusion  to  accompany 
him  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt  and  Syria. 
His  reign  in  Egypt  was  cut  short  by  the 
poniard  of  an  assassin  on  the  same  day  as 
that  on  which  Desaix  fell  at  Marengo.  He 
was  succeeded  by  General  Menou,  mio  was 
as  completely  of  the  old  French  army  as 
Kleber  of  the  new  one,  for  he  was  a 
mar^chal  de  camp  in  1781.  He  took  up, 
however,  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and 
while  deputy  for  the  nobles  of  Touraine  to 
the  States  General,  already  showed  that 
he  perceived  the  signs  of  the  times.  In 
La  Vendue  he  was  unsuccessful  as  a  general, 
being  beaten  thoroughly  by  Larochejac- 

3ueliii.    Accused  by  Kobespierre,  he  was 
efended  and  saved  by  Barras,  who  on  his 
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diflobeying  orders  threw  him  over.  Again 
a  powerral  defender  appeared  to  help 
Menon,  for  Bonaparte  took  up  the  cudgels 
for  him,  and  finidly  gave  him  a  command 
in  the  Egyptian  ezp^ition.  Wounded  at 
Alexandria  he  nevertheless  got  into  the 
town,  and  while  his  headquarters  were  at 
Rosetta,  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
proprietor  of  baths,  and  became  a  Mussul- 
man under  the  name  of  Abdallah.  After 
the  assassination  of  Kleber  on  June  14th, 
1800,  Menou,  being  next  in  seniority, 
assumed  the  chief  command*  Although 
his  personal  courage  was  very  great,  and 
he  had  been  wounded  at  Aboukir  as  well  as 
at  the  first  attack  on  Alexandria,  he  was 
unpopular  with  the  army,  and  it  was 
therefore  under  considerable  disadvantages 
that  he  faced  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  a 
veteran  of  the  first  line,  in  whom  his 
soldiers  had  perfect  confidence. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was  not  only  a 
distinguished  soldier,  but  a  man  of  great 
originality  and  powerful  will.  He  was 
heiuiily  glad  when  he  escaped  the  bitter 
task  of  fighting  the  Americans  in  arms 
against  the  kin^s  authority,  and  expressed 
hUelf  on  tiiat  subject  in  a  manner  not 
very  grateful  to  **  the  king's  friends,"  as 
they  were  called.  In  the  unlucky  cam- 
paign of  the  Netherlands  he,  among  many 
who  failed,  succeeded  in  gathering  laurels 
at  the  affair  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  in 
other  engagements.  In  Egypt  he  met  a 
man  exactly  his  opposite  in  every  quality 
but  that  of  personal  courage.  Menou  had 
a  knack  of  always  arriving  everywhere 
after  the  appointed  hour.  Abercromby 
kept  true  military  time.  Menou  was 
described  by  a  contemporary  as  an  ''  agree- 
able raconteur  and  a  tremendous  Bar." 
Abercromby  was  the  essence  of  truth  and 
straightforwardness.  Menou  was  always 
in  debt,  and  at  Turin  killed  a  creditor  who 
harassed  him  by  a  blow  with  a  faggot 
Abercromby  carried  the  most  delicate  sense 
of  honour  into  all  his  transactions.  Menou, 
when  he  left  one  post  for  another,  left  a 
roomful  of  unanswered  letters.  Aber- 
cromby did  his  work  with  soldier-like 
promptitude.    ' 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1801,  Abercromby 
landed  in  Elgypt  with  a  force  which  was 
considered  sufBcient  to  expel  the  French. 
In  the  army  of  the  Republic  there  were 
divided  counsels,  which  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  from  the  character  of 
the  commander.  There  were  troops  at 
Cairo  and  troops  at  Alexandria,  but  when 
a  descent  was  made  by  the  English  on  the 


latter  place,  the  French  were  by  no  means 
well  prepared  for  resistance.  They  bore 
themselves  with  extreme  bravery,  never- 
theless, and  the  Battle  of  Alexandria  was 
one  of  the  fiercest  encounters  in  the  long 
war  against  Napoleon.  Landing  at  Aboukir 
on  the  8th,  the  English  commander  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  an  engagement 
on  the  13  th,  which  was  followea  by  the 
general  conflict  known  as  Hie  Battle  of 
Alexandria  or  Canopus  on  the  21st, 
when  the  French  were  completely  defeated. 
The  loss  of  the  battle  cost  the  French 
Egypt,  but  En^and  one  of  her  best 
generals.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was 
notorious  for  his  recklessness  in  exposing 
himself  to  attack,  and  at  the  Battle  of 
Alexandria  was  so  far  advanced  as  to 
become  involved  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat 
with  the  French  cavalry.  He  was  unhorsed 
by  a  French  trooper,  who  slashed  him 
across  the  chest  with  his  sabre,  and  would 
have  killed  him  outright  had  he  not  been 
shot  by  a  Highlander.  The  Frenchman's 
sword,  which  had  been  seized  by  Sir  Ralph, 
was  given  by  him  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
and  was  sold  with  Mb  effects  many  years 
afterwards.  There  is  a  spirited  drawing 
of  the  Battle  of  Alexandria,  atthe  momentof 
the  attack  on  the  British  commander,  in  the 
libraiv  of  the  United  Service  Institution, 
done  Dj  an  eye-witness  of  the  combat 

Sir  Ralph,  who  was  sixty-three  years  old 
and  had  borne  wear  and  tear  in  many 
climates,  was  much  shaken  and  knocked 
about  in  his  encounter  with  the  French 
trooper,  and  was  entreated  to  retire  from 
the  field,  but  this  he  absolutely  refused  to 
do,  asking  those  in  attendance  to  prop  him 
up  against  a  wall  He  was  in  ^eat  pain 
from  the  heavy  blow  struck  him  by  the 
Frenchman,  but  this  wound  proved  insig- 
nificant as  compared  with  one  in  the  thigh 
which  Sir  Ralph  attributed  to  a  spent  ball 
When  he  was  carried  from  the  field  at  the 
close  of  the  victorious  day  and  the  wound 
was  examined,  it  was  found  '^impossible  to 
extract  the  ball,  and  his  strength  gradually 
declined  till  the  28th,  when  he  died  on 
board  Admiral  Keith's  ship.  His  victory 
crushed  the  French  completely.  Menou 
was  driven  into  Alexandria  with  the  loss 
of  two  thousand  men  and  cooped  up  there, 
while  General  Belliard,  at  Cairo,  was  com- 
pelled to  capitulate.  Menou  made  as  good 
a  fight  as  ne  could,  but  on  August  31st, 
1801,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  the 
remnant  of  Bonaparte's  great  Eastern  ex- 
pedition sailed  for  France  in  the  early  days 
of  September. 
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Menou  defended  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  General  Reynier  to  the  satisfac- 
tion at  least  of  the  First  Consul,  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  in  Piedmont, 
and  finally  died  Governor  of  Venice. 

Not.  being  endowed  with  any  foresight 
or  any  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Egypt 
as  a  half-way  house  to  India,  the  English 
Government  abandoned  Egypt  two  years 
later,  only  to  return  in  1807,  under  Eraser, 
take  Alexandria,  and  again  abandon  their 
conquest. 

When  viewed  by  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that 
England,  having  conquered  Egypt  from 
such  opponents  as  tiie  fVench,  should  have 
tamely  handed  it  over  to  the  Porte,  only 
to  see  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  first 
of  the  Khedives,  or  hereditary  viceroys. 
Since  then,  untU  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  the  other  day,  England  has 
mainly  been  represented  in  Egypt  by  the 
pen.  One  financier  after  another  has  tried 
his  hand  at  the  Egyptian  problem — Mr. 
Goschen,  Sir  Stephen  Cave,  and  Sir  Elvers 
Wilson  have  done  their  best ;  but  in  semi- 
barbarous  countries  something  stronger 
than  pen  and  ink  seems  to  be  required  to 
keep  within  bounds  the  plundering  and 
squandering  instincts  of  the  dominant 
class  and  to  preserve  for  the  husbandman, 
crushed  by  ages  of  tyranny,  some  portion 
of  the  fruit  of  his  labour. 


BINDWEED. 

The  verdant  garlands  creep  and  twine 
About  the  branches  of  the  vine, 

And  hold  in  dose  embrace 
The  blushing  beauty  of  the  rose, 
That  year  by  year  untended  grows 

In  this  deserted  place. 

Its  blossom,  like  a  shallow  cup 
Of  purest  porian,  lifted  up. 

Is  fuU  o!  morning  dew ; 
My  comely  lilies,  nursed  with  care 
To  glad  the  garden  borders,  wear 

No  whiter,  purer  hue. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  I  know  the  vine 
Whereon  its  graceful  garlands  twine, 

Had  come  to  better  fruit, 
If  this  lush  growth  of  white  and  green, 
The  bindweed's  close  and  clinging  screen, 

Had  never  taken  root. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  I  know  the  rose 

That  through  its  greenness  glints  and  glows, 

Had  come  to  fuller  flowe 
If  this  fair  fragile  parasite 
Had  never  spread  its  green  and  white 

To  summer  sun  and  shower. 

I  pull  the  slender  leaves  apart, 
There  lies  a  lesson,  oh,  my  heart  1 

Beneath  the  bindweed  spray. 
It  saps  the  vine,  and  dwaits  the  flower ; 
So  chnging  human  love  hath  power, 

To  sap  and  dwarf  away. 


To  sap  the  soul  of  strength  divine, 
To  blight  its  fruit,  like  cumbered  vine. 

Which  scarce  a  cluster  shows ; 
To  dwarf  with  nsurrow  selfish  daims, 
The  growth  of  wide  and  generous  aims, 

As  bindweed  dwarfs  the  rose. 

And  yet,  God  wot,  the  love  is  clean. 
And  like  the  bindweed,  fresh  and  green 

It  springeth  in  the  heart ; 
Tis  only  when  we  lack  the  grace 
To  train  it  fairly  ili  its  place, 

To  portion  out  its  part; 

*Tis  only  when  we  let  it  climb 

O'er  holier  heights  and  more  sublime 

Than  earthly  love  should  go ; 
'Tis  only  when  we  let  it  creep 
Across  the  gilts  that  we  should  keep 

For  God,  it  brings  us  woe. 

For  let  the  bindweed  have  its  will. 
Nor  human  toil,  nor  human  skill, 

Can  keep  the  garden  fair ; 
Bnt  train  the  bindweed  in  its  place, 
And  larger  blossom,  fairer  grace, 

WiU  straight  repay  the  care. 

So  if  the  garden  of  the  heart 
Be  over-run  in  every  part, 

By  love  beyond  control ; 
Lifers  worthy  labour  cannot  speed, 
And  flower  of  thought,  and  fruit  of  deed, 

Grow  never  in  the  soul. 

But  train  that  weak  and  clinging  love. 
By  sturdy  props,  to  wave  above 

liife's  work,  and  give  it  grace ; 
No  longer  then  a  parasite. 
Love  clothes  with  garlands  of  delight 

Its  own  appointed  place  I 
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V. 

'*  Are  these  the  links  of  Forth,"  she  said ; 
Or  are  they  the  crooks  of  Dee  ?  " 


The  links  of  Forth,  decidedly— a  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out,  the  river  winding 
fold  upon  fold,  appearing  now  here  and  now 
there,  at  long  distances  apart,  as  if  not  one 
river  only,  but  a  complete  congress  of  rivers, 
had  been  commissioned  to  meet  under  the 
walls  of  old  Stirling.  And  indeed,  afar  off, 
the  lines  of  tributa^  streams  may  be  traced 
in  clumps  of  foliage  and  the  thinly-wreathed 
smoke  of  village  and  hamlet--the  Teith, 
with  vjJley  and  lake,  stretching  away  to 
the  rugged  flanks  of  Ben  Lomond,  and 
Allan  Water,  winding  from  far  distance 
among  tumbled  hiUs  and  green  valleys, 
with  the  Ochill  Hills  bouncKng  the  view 
on  that  side ;  and  then,  out  of  the  glow 
of  cloud  and  sunshine  in  the  west,  ridge 
peers  over  ridge,  and  peak  over  peak,  a 
glorious  gateway  to  the  mystic  land  beyond. 

And  then  what  a  bead-roll  of  Bens — ^Ben 
Lomond,  Ben  Yenue,  Ben  Aan,BenLedi,and 
Ben Voirlich,  with  dumpy  Nam  Var,  the  Kttle 
lass  among  all  these  strappdng  lads.  There 
they  all  stand,  with  their  tops  in  the 
clouds,  whUe  soft  gleams  of  light  disclose 
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rifts,  and  precipices,  and  deep  rayines. 
Then  a  wlustle  sounds  from  cutar,  and  a 
tiny  wreath  of  vapour  curls  swiftly  along. 
It  is  the  train  from  Oban,  Loch  Awe — no 
longer  a  far  cry — and  CaUander,  recalling 
the  ffight  of  time,  and  the  necessity  of 
getting  through  in  time  for  the  train  in 
we  reverse  direction. 

"And  yonder  hill,"  says  the  guide, 
pointing  to  a  rugged  heathery  knoU  just 
commanded  by  the  ramparts,  "is  called 
the  Heading  Hill,  for  'twas  there  the 
nobility  had  their  heads  cut  off  in  the  good 
old  times,  when  Scotland  had  her  own  laws 
and  her  own  princes.  Here,  in  1424,  were 
executed  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  his  twa 
sons.  He  had  been  regent,  yell  mind." 
Another  regent,  you  see — surely  the  least 
enviable  post  in  all  Scotland  next  to  the 
Imisship  itself.  Below  the  Heading  Hill  is  a 
road  stdl  called  Ballangeich,  from  which 
James  the  Fifth  assumed  his  purser's 
name  of  "the  Gk>odman  of  Ballangeich." 

And  now  you  shall  see  the  other  side  of 
the  castle,  where  the  view,  though  less 
extensive,  has  a  strong  interest  of  its 
own.  And  first  to  a  round  hole  in  the 
rampart,  where,  as  in  a  frame,  the 
whole  charming  prospect  is*  enclosed. 
"And  this  hole  in  the  rampart,"  explains 
the  guide  with  solid  assurance  of  the  truth 
of  his  assertionv ''  was  made  for  poor  Queen 
Mary,  when  she  was  a  prisoner  here.  They 
wouldna  let  her  show  her  head  over  the 
ramparts,  but  ttiey  scoopit  out  a  hole  for 
her,  and  she  was  fain  to  peep  through  it  at 
her  own  pleasant  land."  Beneath  is  the 
King's  Qarden — no  garden  now,  but  a  sort 
of  common,  where  ^eep  are  feeding  and 
the  lads  of  the  town  are  at  play,  but  with 
terraces  and  flower-beds  sharply  marked 
out,  and  true-lovers'-knots  in  the  fresher 
green  of  the  tur£  Beyond  there  is  no 
very  extensive  prospect,  the  Gampde  Hills 
closing  in  all  round.  The  battle-field — the 
field  of  Bannookbnm — ^lies  below,  two  bare 
and  open  fields,  with  a  pole  sticking  up  that 
marks  the  site  of  the  Bore  Stone,  where 
Bruce  set  up  his  standard.  And  from 
this  point  must  the  little  band  of  English, 
so  long  beleaguered  in  Stirling  Castle, 
have  watched  with  joy  and  pride  the 
advance  of  tiie  gallant  host  of  their  country- 
men who  had  marched  so  far  for  their 
deliverance,  while  ere  the  sun  set  all  this 
grand  array  should  be  dissolved  into  a 
broken  flying  rout  of  men  and  horses.  "  A 
graun'  day  for  Scotland,  surely,"  says  the 
old  soldier. 

There  is  another  battle-field  just  below. 


by  Sauchie  Bum,  another  tiny  feeder  of 
the  Forth,  hardly  more  than  a  mile  from 
Bannockbum,  the  fame  of  which  has  been 
lost  in  the  great  victory  of  the  Bruce — a 
battle  practically  between  the  men  of  the 
north,  under  the  king,  James  the  Third, 
who  had  the  Highland  clans  for  him, 
with  the  men  of  Fife  and  Angus,  and  the 
southern  Scots,  the  men  of  Liddersdale,  of 
Annandale,  and  of  the  East  Lothians  ;  and 
these,  too,  displayed  the  broad  banner  of 
Scotland,  for  they  had  the  royal  prince, 
the  son  of  James,  himself  to  be  presently 
king,  and  end  his  days  at  Flodden — a 
parricidal  combat,  to  end  in  the  murder  of 
the  king  as  he  lay  hidden  in  a  miller's 
house  close  by. 

But  leaving  these  old-world  matters,  the 
guide  draws  attention  to  a  little  colony  of 
humble  cottages,  whitewashed,  and  with 
red-tiled  roofs,  and  each  a  little  plot  of 
garden  ground  about  it.  It  is  an  Irish 
settlement,  of  families  who  migrated  to 
Stirling  some  seventy  years  a^o,  according 
to  their  own  account,  and  finding  rents  in 
the  town  far  above  their  means,  squatted 
on  this  patch  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
casUe  hul,  built  their  huts,  and  brought 
their  bits  of  ground  into  cidtivation.  No 
Scotch  are  allowed  in  this  little  com- 
munity, that  have  still  preserved  among 
themselves  the  old  Irish  speech,  which  the 
Gaelic-speaking  Highlanders  can  partly 
understand,  but  which  is  worse  than 
Hebrew  to  the  folk  about  Stirling. 

And  so  with  a  hasty  glance  at  moun- 
tain, loch,  and  firth,  at  battle-field  and 
broken  castle,  at  the  blue  roofs  and  grey 
walls  of  Stirling  town,  with  the  white 
smoke  rising  against  the  stormy  sky,  I 
make  a  quick  descent  from  the  castle 
steep.  On  the  way  is  a  fine  old  house, 
with  round  pinnacled  towers  and  carved 
and  graven  windows,  where  a  fatigue  party 
of  mghland  soldiers  are  busy  shovelling 
in  a  mighty  load  of  coaL  "  It's  just  the 
hawspitcd,"  says  a  Serjeant,  who  is  looking 
on,  but  in  other  davs  it  was  known  as 
Argyle's  Lodging.  And  here  it  was  that 
the  Marquis  of  Ar^yle  entertained  our 
Charles  the  Second  just  after  the  young 
prince  had  taken  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  and  was  putting  on  the  best 
face  he  could,  under  the  long  prayers  and 
longer  sermons  of  the  Presbyterians.  It 
is  an  excellent  notion  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  to  turn  this  interesting,  unique 
old  dwelling  into  an  hospital,  not  perhaps 
for  the'  invalids,  who  might  do  better  in 
more  modem  and  airier  buildings,  but  as  a 
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check  upon  the  indiscreet  curiosity  of 
tourists,  who  would  otherwise  be  peeping 
here  and  there,  and  always  bothering  for 
admittance.  Whereas  now  the  dread  of 
infection  keeps  everybody  away. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hiU,  to  come  once 
more  to  everyday  life,  runs  a  tramway 
towards  the  Bridge  of  Allan.  And  the 
course  of  this  I  follow,  having  half  an 
hour  to  spare  before  the  train  starts,  till  it 
brings  me  to  the  river  and  the  new  bridge. 
The  auld  bridge  is  just  above,  with  its  fine 
antique  ^outline,  its  high-pitched  crown, 
and  bold  and  open  arches,  while  their 
flanks  and  abutments  look  so  light  and 
slender  that  you  would  say  the  first  winter's 
torrent  must  carry  the  bridge  away  bodily. 
And  yet  it  has  stood  for  centuries,  and 
may  even  vet  see  out  its  modem  rivals. 
It  is  this  old  bridge  that  was  sigdificantly 
called  the  gate  of  the  Highlands,  for  all 
beyond  the  river  was  so  much  debateable 
land,  where  the  word  of  a  chieftain  with 
his  stout  clansmen  behind  him  was  worth 
more  than  the  king's  writ.  And  at  one 
time  this  bridge  was  strongly  defended 
with  stout  gates  and  barricades  across  the 

Narrow  footpath  of  a  street, 
Where  twa  wheel-barrows  tremble  when  they 
meet. 

The  river  comes  swirling  through  with 
many  an  oily  circle  on  its  dark  waters,  and 
just  below  some  fishermen  in  a  boat 
have  just  shot  their  salmon-nets.  It  would 
be  exciting  now  to  see  a  silvery  monster 
entangled  in  the  trammels ;  but  such  luck 
never  comes  to  the  casual  spectator.  Did 
one  ever  stop  to  watch  an  angler  and  see 
him  land  a  fish;  or  a  cormorant,  or  a  heron, 
and  see  him  swallow  his  prey  t  "An  hour 
ago,"  says  an  old  fellow,  who  is  watching 
the  fishermen  too,  "an  hour  ago  they 
landed  a  big  fish,  the  first  of  the  season." 
And  then  the  tramcar  comes  up,  and  pre- 
sently lands  me  at  the  railway-station. 

There  is  somethii^  like  a  bustle  of 
coming  and  going  at  Stirling  station;  and 
once  seated  in  the  train  you  feel  that  you 
are  fairly  in  the  tourist  stream.  Hitherto 
we  may  have  been  making  little  circles  of 
our  own,  but  now  from  our  individual 
eddies  we  have  fairly  shot  out  into  the 
main  current  Local  talk  of  shops  and 
prices  current,  of  kirk  sessions  and  meenis- 
ters'  discourses,  is  replaced  by  tourist  talk, 
of  connections  by  train  and  coach,  of 
hotels  and  hydropathies,  and  most  of  us 
have  cunning  little  books  full  of  coupons 
that  marshal  us  the  way  that  we  should 
go.     Here  are  two    fresh-looking    girls, 


English  of  the  English,  you  would  say, 
till  some  talk  of  the  Wagga  Wagga  river 
discloses  that  they  hail  from  the  Antipodes. 
But  hardly  am  I  settled  in  the  only  vacant 
seat  when  I  discover  on  the  opposite  side 
the  two  young  ladies  from  Kent  The 
recognition  is  mutual,  we  are  delighted  to 
meet  aeain  in  a  stnmge  land;  but  where 
are  their  Mends  t  I  don't  venture  to  ask ; 
there  may  be  a  heart-breaking  story  of 
desertion.  They  are  going  to  stop  at 
Galliinder  to-night  Yes,  and  through  the 
Trossachs  in  the  morning,  and  alonp  Loch 
Elatrine.  Our  routes  are  identical,  of 
course.    "  How  nice !  and  I  shall  have  the 

;leasure  of  looking  after  your  welfare." 
'he  younffer  sister  blushes,  and  the  elder 
looks  archly  confused,  as  she  replies :  **  Oh, 
thank  you  very  much,  but  I  behove,  indeed 
I  am  almost  certain,  that  our  friendJs  are  in 
the  train." 

And  sure  enough,  as  we  stop  at  the 
Bridge  of  Allan,  uiere  is  a  rush  to  our 
carriage,  and  two  friendly  faces  make  their 
appearance.  "  Are  you  quite  comfortable  t 
Can  we  get  anything  for  you  t "  And  then 
as  the  tndn  is  on  the  point  of  startinff,  I 
am  recognised  by  the  two  friends.  "  Bless 
you,"  fervently,  to  the  sisters.  "Take 
care  of  them,"  approvingly  to  me,  and  the 
young  men  rush  back  to  their  carriages. 
But  there  was  a  satisfactory  warmth  of 
tone  about  these  youths  that  would  have 
del^hted  Mrs.  Gillies.  If  they  are  in 
separate  carriages,  it  is  more  perhaps  on 
the  score  of  economy,  for  the  lads  are 
travelling  third-class,  than  of  mistrust  of 
the  designs  of  the  fair  sex. 

Then  comes  Dunblane,  with  its  cathedral 
about  the  size  of  a  substantial  pariah 
church.  Sherra'muir  is  close  by,  where 
"  the  great  Aigyle  led  on  hia  files  "  against 
the  Earl  of  Mar  in  arms  for  the  Pretender, 
when  first  the  red-coats  ran  away. 


And  at  Dunblane,  in  my  ain  flight, 

They  took  the  brig  wi*  a'  their  mighty 

Ana  Btranght  to  Stirling  winged  their  flight 

While  as  for  the  Highlanders,  '*  they  fled 
like  frighted  doos,  man." 

At  Doune  there  is  a  fine  castle,  which 
was  built,  they  say,  by  that  particular 
regent,  or  ex-regent,  who  had  nis  head 
chopped  off  on  the  Heading  HiU  at  Stirling, 
and  there  is  a  fine  old  bridge,  too,  built  by 
the  same  courteous  tailor  who  founded  the 
Guildhall  in  that  town.  And  now,  with 
the  mountains  growing  upon  us  and  encom- 
passing us  oniSl  sides,  we  thread  our  way 
"tonong  them  till  the  train  stops  atCallander. 

Now,  for  something  in  the  way  of  a  small 
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tarmoO,  commend  me  to  one  of    these 
Highland  stations  when  the  train  comes 
in.     What  with  the  people  who  are  alight- 
ing, and  the  friends  who  have  come  to 
meet  them,  and  the  Mends'  friends  to 
witness  the  meeting,  and  to  be  introduced 
and  shaike  hands  all  round  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  platform ;  and  what  with 
the  porters  with  their  boxes — and  each 
female  traveller  has  at  least  three    big 
boxes,  while  the  women ,  are  as  three  to 
one  to  the  men — and  what  with  the  hotel 
touts  and  the  brown  gillies  who  are  speer- 
ing  after  'Hwa  do^  fra  Dunoon;"  and 
brawny  men  in  Highland  bonnets  with 
their  salmon-rods;  and  photographers  with 
their  three-legged  cameras;  and  artists  with 
whole  bundles  of  miscellaneous  belongings; 
with  all  these  and  much  more  in  the  wa^ 
of  components  of  hurry  and  bustle,  it  is 
not  a  storm,  but  a  perfect  tornado  in  a  tea- 
pot this  Highland  station  when  the  evening 
train  comes  in.     But  in  all  this  bustle 
there  is  nobody  bustling  for  me.    I  see 
with  a  pang  the  two  young  women  from 
Kent  packed  into  an  omnibus  and  sent  off 
to  an  hotel     I  see  their  two  prudent 
friends  march  oS  with  their  bags  in  search 
of  a  lodging.    But  for  one  not  destined 
such  del^hts  to  share,  for  me  there  is  no 
blink  of  the  eye  from  Jennie,  nor  is  the 
stalwart  form  of  Uncle  Jock  to  be  seen 
among  the  presa 

But  as  I  am  looking  about  me,  my  faith 
in  human  friendship  growing  feebler  and 
feebler  every  moment,  I  am  accosted  by  a 
tall  freckled  young  fellow  with  a  girl  by 
his  side. 

"I  think  you'll  be  the  friend  of  Jock 
Gillies  we're  seeking.  I'm  just  his  nephew, 
Archie  Grant." 

And  the  girl  with  him  is  Mary,  of  course, 
his  sister,  about  whom  one's  first  impres- 
sion is — well,  she's  rather  sandy,  as  if,  what 
with  sun  and  wind  and  shower,  she  had 
had  the  colour  taken  out  of  her.  But 
then  there  is  such  a  pleasant  glint  in  her 
soft  brown  eyes,  and  her  figure  is  so  lissom 
and  her  step  so  free,  that  you  cannot  help 
thinking  her  charming. 

"I  am  sure  Jennie  would  have  come 
with  us,"  says  Mary  in  explanation,  *'  but  I 
think  she's  making  herself  CTand  for  dinner. 
And  Archie  and  I  have  dined,  and  we've 
got  nothing  to  do  but  to  wander  about." 

And  I  almost  wished  I  could  wander 
with  them.  But  castle  and  palace  hunt- 
ing is  hungry  work,  and  just  then  the 
gong  sounded,  and  I  felt  myself  irresistibly 
drawn  towards  the  dining-room. 


They  grow  enormous  geraniums  in  these 
parts,  which  are  ranged  upon  the  table, 
dividing  it  into  sections  impervious  to  the 
eye ;  but  I  espy  Jennie  and  her  mother, 
who  are  already  seated.  They  are  indeed 
somewhat  grandly  got  up,  but  Jennie 
graciously  indicates  a  seat  that  has  been 
turned  down  at  her  side. 

"  Are  you  not  very  much  obliged  to  me 
for  sending  Mary  to  meet  you)"  asks 
Jennie. 

*'Itwas  a  charmingly  unselfish  act,  as 
you  did  not  want  to  come  yourself." 
Jennie  shrugged  her  shoulders  slightly. 
"  Mamma  insisted  on  my  doing  my  hair 
for  dinner ;  and  do  you  know  whyl" 

No,  I  had  not  the  least  notion ;  but  the 
result  was  remarkablv  good,  all  the  same. 

''  Well,"  continued  Jennie,  not  noticing 
my  admiring  glance,  "  you  see  that  quiet 
young  fellow  with  his  nose  in  his  plate 
opposite,  and  the  thin  freckled  girl  who  is 
entirely  engrossed  in  her  soup  1  WeU,  he 
is  the  seventh  cousin  to  a  Scotch  duke, 
and  she  is  a  girl  he  has  just  married,  with 
a  lot  of  money." 

**  And  vour  mother  bids  ,you  bind  your 
hair  in  their  honour,  and  vou  just  go  and 
do  it  1  Well,  you  haven't  half  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  other  young  woman." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  Jennie,  tossing 
her  head  saucily,  '^  Lubin  is  here." 
"  You  mean  Lubin  the  second ) " 
"  I  don't  know  whom  you  mean,"  said 
Jennie  severely.  "I  mean  Bonald.  He 
has  been  sketcning  all  day ;  but  the  place 
does  not  suit  him,  he  says.  You  will  find 
lii'm  down  the  river,  not  far  from  the 
bridge,  where  he  has  set  up  his  easel,  and 
he's  getting  some  evening  effects;  and,'' 
in  a  lower  tone,  ''I  think  he  wants  tc 
speak  to  you  about  something." 

"  Oh,  I'll  be  there,  with  a  joyful  heart,' 
I  replied  defiantly,  "  if  only  you'll  promise^ 
Jennie,  to  marry  the  survivor." 

•'You've  been  drinking  whisky,"  said 
Jennie  in  a  low  reproachful  tone.  "  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

As  soon  as  dessert  appeared  the  seventi: 
cousin  of  the  duke  and  his  bride  darted 
away  to  privacy,  and  Mrs.  Gillies  thought 
herself  bound  to  follow  such  an  illustrious 
example,  and  whisked  Jenny  away  witi 
her. 

"  Come  with  me,  Jennie,"  I  whispered 
"  and  prevent  bloodshed."  Jennie  noddec 
sagaciously,  and  presently  joined  me  as  ! 
stood  on  the  hotel  steps  smoking  an  after 
dinner  pipe.  The  evening  was  chilly,  anc 
I  Jennie  drew    her  cloak  about  her,  anc 
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bivered  a  little.  There  seemed  to  be  rain  in 
tie  air  and  the  clouds  were  low  and  watery, 
anging  about  the  flanks  of  the  hill  and 
deming  to  close  about  us  on  all  sides. 

Ronald  is  soon  discovered ;  he  has  packed 
p  his  materials  and  is  gloomily  smoking 

pipe  by  the  river  bank.  He  can  do 
othmg  here,  he  says,  in  answer  to  Jennie's 
uestioning;  everything  is  tame  and  colour- 
)ss.  But  he  is  away  first  thing  in  the 
loming,  and  he  means  to  make  his  way 
3  Skye.  A  gloomy  corrie  and  stem  moun- 
iin  tarn  will  suit  his  humour,  and  he 
[links  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  picture  of 
i.  And  a  man  he  knows  has  a  little 
acht  at  Oban,  and  has  offered  to  drop  him 
n  the  coast  wherever  he  pleases.  "  Then 
ou  will  be  quite  out  of  our  latitudes," 
iys  Jennie  sadly.  "Haven't  you  been 
rging  me  all  the  time  to  get  to  work)" 
^plies  Ronald  with  some  bittemeSis. 

Just  then  I  spy  in  the  distance  the  two 
lends,  the  masculine  friends,  who  are 
3tuming  towards  the  village,  looking 
ither  fagged  and  disconsolate,  and  I  am 
lad  to  join  them  for  a  while  that  Jennie 
Lay  have  a  chance  of  talking  to  her  young 
lan.  "  Here  is  a  curious  affair,"  cries  tlie 
rst  of  the  friends;  "we  have  been  all 
rer  the  place  looking  for  a  room  to  sleep 
I,  and  there  isn't  one  anywhere."  I  was 
at  certun,  but  I  thought  there  was  room 
i  our  hotel.  "Yes,"  replied  the  other, 
but  you  see  that  would  be  awkward,  for 
ir  friends  are  there,  and  it  might  com- 
romise  ua"  They  are  strange  fellows, 
lese  two  friends,  the  elder  bluff  and 
>ciable,  constantly  deserting  his  female 
lends  for  newer  faces,  and  yet  returning 
ke  the  needle  deflected  from  the  pole. 
e  wears  a  cap  of  semi-naval  appearance, 
ith  gilt  buttons,  and  has  something  of  a 
ta-going  aspect,  and  yet  not  a  sailor, 
erhaps  be  is  a  ship's-husband,  and  thinks 
ly  other  connection  would  savour  of 
gamy ;  anyhow,  I  shall  set  him  down  for 
lat  till  I  know  something  more  about  him. 
is  friend  is  more  reserved  and  refined,  and 
good  deal  more  retiring,  and  always  kind 
id  attentive  to  his  female  friends,  who  for 
[  that  seem  to  value  the  brusque  ship's- 
isband  far  more  than  him.  But  he  too 
an  enigma.  I  can't  think  of  any  line  of  life 
at  would  exactly  suit  him  in  his  comfort- 
^le  serge  suit  and  foreign-looking  black 
ik  cap.  He,  too,  is  rather  nauticu  in  his 
%ys,  and  in  utter  despair  I  must  christen 
m  the  purser,  although  I  admit  there  is 
^thing  purser-like  in  his  ways,  unless  it 
I  in  ma  attention  to  the  ladies. 


"  Hotels  are  dear,"  continued  the  ship's- 
husband;  "not  that  I  would  mind  that 
once  in  a  way — ^besides,  I  would  make  a 
bargain  with  them  beforehand ;  but  I  con- 
sider it  compromising." 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  urged  the  other  in 
his  rather  piping  voice.  "  I  put  it  to  this 
gentleman.  If  there  are  no  other  beds  in 
the  place,  are  we  compromising  ourselves  f  " 

"No,  not  anywhere  else,  I  admit," 
cried  the  ship's-husband  cannily;  "but  in 
Scotland^  don't  you  see.  Now,  suppose 
they  put  down  all  our  things  on  one  bill, 
wouldn't  that  be  a  document  1  Suppose 
it  ever  came  into  court  now,  I  ask,  wouldn't 
that  be  a  document  1 " 

"For  my  own  part,"  I  interposed 
magisterially,  "I  don't  see  what  you  have 
to  De  afraid  ol  I  am  sure  that  either  of 
the  ladies  in  question  is  calculated  to 
adorn  a  man's  fireside  and  make  his  home 
happy." 

"So  they  are,  so  they  are,"  cried  the 
younger  one  fervently,  and  squeezing  my 
hand  warmly.  "The  gentleman's  quite 
right,  Joe.    So  they  are. 

"  A  very  happy  and  truthful  sentiment,'' 

auoth  the  other,  "  but  he  hasn't  got  quite 
ie  grip  of  the  mattef  yet  These  lii^es  have 
got  their  nice  little  home  and  their  nice  little 
incomes.  You  and  I,  Tom,  have  got  our 
nice  little  homes,  and  our  incomes  that 
would  be  nicer  if  they  weren't  so  little,  but 
still  that  can  put  by  our  ten-poun'  note  for 
oar  little  summer  tour.  All  very  well,  so  far, 
but  then  if  the  ladies  marry  away  go  their 
little  incomes." 

"Yes,  that's  where  'tis,"  said  the  other 
gloomily.  "  You're  right,  Joe;  'tisn't  to  be 
thought  of." 

And  so  I  must  warn  Mrs.  Gillies  that  if 
she  has  any  design  to  entangle  these  two 
comfortable  couples,  she  must  put  it  aside. 
It  seems  hard  too  that  these  poor  girls  must 
wear  out  their  lives  in  celibate  solitude.  But 
then  things  in  general  are  hard.  They  are 
hard  upon  poor  Jennie  just  now  as  she 
shakes  hands  with  Ronald,  with  one  little 
sob  in  her  throat  as  she  turns  away. 

"Why  should  we  make  ourselves 
miserable,  Jennie,  when  life  is  slipping 
away  so  quickly  and  all  our  chances  of 
happmess?  Marry  me,  Jennie,  and  put 
that  poor  young  fellow  out  of  his  misery, 
and  then  when  he  is  a  rising  man  you  will 
be  a  douce  young  widow,  and  everything 
will  come  right," 

But  Jennie  only  laughed  and  walked 
quickly  on. 

But  what  are*  the  troubles  of  over-night 
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when  the  sun  shines  in  bright  and  glorious 
— too  bright  to  last,  I  am  afraid,  and  cer- 
tainly putting  to  flight  all  thoughts  of  any 
more  folding  of  the  hands  in  sleep  1  But 
they  are  wonderfully  early  birds  in  these 
Highlands.  People  are  stumping  about 
the  street,  and  tnere  is  a  quiet  kind  of 
movement  in  the  house.  It  strikes  me 
that  a  stroll  by  the  river  bank  will  be  a 
good  preparation  for  an  early  breakfast] 
and  so  I  open  my  door,  and  am  unwittingly 
the  witness  of  quite  an  affecting  little 
scene.  The  t^o  semi-nautical  friends  had 
clearly  found  a  room  here  for  the  night, 
for  here  was  the  younger  one  fondly 
contemplating  two  pairs  of  shoes  on  the 
mat  '^Here,  Joe,"  he  cries  at  last,  **  come 
and  look  here."  And  Joe,  also  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  comes  and  looks  over  the 
other's  shoulder. 

Now  the  Boots  had  evidently  made  a 
very  natural  mistake.  There  on  the  mat 
reposed  a  masculine  pair  of  boots,  and  wil^ 
them  a  dainty  little  pair  of  feminine  shoes. 
"  Yes,  they're  hers,  whispered  Tom,  tiie 
purser.  '*  Don't  it  give  one  quite  a  thrill 
to  think  what  might  nave  been ! "  '*  Why, 
then,  mine  are  opposite  their  door,"  cried 
the  more  practical  ship's-husband.  "Gk> 
in  your  stocking  feet  and  get  them  back, 
Tom."  And  Tom  executed  his  mission 
quite  reverentially.  I  am  not  sure  even 
whedier  he  did  not  kiss  the  little  bottines 
before  he  laid  them  down  beside  the  sister 
pair,  "It's  lucky  there's  no  witnesses," 
whispered  Joe,  and  then  my  door  creaked| 
and  the  pair  retreated  hastuy. 

At  breakfast  we  are  alternately  elated 
and  depressed  as  the  sunshine  streams 
through  the  windows,  or  a  sharp  shower 
rattles  over  the  wooden  roof,  ^ut  Mary 
Grant  is  in  high  spirits  all  tiirough.  Any- 
thing is  better,  she  declares,  than  the 
smol^  chimneys  and  splashy  streets  of 
Glasgow,  where  she  has  been  keeping 
house  for  her  brother  for  the  past  three 
months.  We  have  no  time  to  linger,  for 
breakfast  is  fixed  at  half-past  eight,  and 
we  ought  to  be  at  the  station  by  nine  to 
get  goodplaces  on  the  coach  for  the  Tros- 
sachs.  We  must  all  start  fair  from  the 
station,  whether  we  have  come  by  train  or 
not,  so  we  have  been  told  by  the  jovial 
coach-proprietor,  who  seems  almost  too 
big  to  get  into  his  little  box  of  an  office. 
And  there  the  coach  is  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  little  station,  with  its  background 
of  larch-covered  hilL  It  is  not  a  coach 
sach  as  we  know  by  that  title,  but  rather 
a  van  with  cross-seats,  like  ike  band-van 


of  a  circus  company ;  but  the  cattle  are 
good,  and  look  like  going.  The  front 
seats  are  most  in  demand,  of  course,  and 
by  the  time  the  train  is  due,  for  which  we 
are  waiting,  all  these  are  filled  up,  leaving 
only  the  back  seats  for  the  new  comers. 
And  presently  the  train  rolls  in  with  its 
through  carriage  from  St.  Fancras,  and 
people  turn  out  sleepUy  who  have  left 
London  over-night,  but  seem  to  inhale 
renewed  vigour  with  the  sweet  mountain 
air.  And  then,  without  unnecessary  delay, 
our  scarlet-coated  coachman  pulls  his  horses 
together,  and  starts  us  on  the  road  to  the 
Trossachs. 


THE  FATE  OF  ROMILLY. 


There  are  certain  characters  in  the 
round  of  political  life  which,  without  any 
particular  brilliancy  or  showy  ^ifts,  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  by  their  contem- 
poraries with  special  respect  and  affection. 
To  this  class  certainly  belonged  Bomilly. 
His  political  life  was  distinguished  by 
little  save  a  sober,  intelligent,  professional 
progress,  and  by  his  interesting  love 
of  home  and  Us  wife,  to  which  he 
subordinated  all  his  hopes  of  advance- 
ment Even  more  admirable  was  the 
sacrifice  of  his  prospects  of  promotion 
by  his  speaking  against  his  party  on  a 
critical  occasion,  when  his  principles  re- 
quired him  so  to  do.  On  one  of  these  he 
wrote  down  that  ''he  had  nowlost  all  chance 
of  being  made  Chancellor."  Such  instances 
are  as  refreshing  as  they  are  rare.  Such  a 
man's  service  is  generally  eagerly  sought, 
eitherby  constituencies,  as  his  respectability 
throws  credit  on  their  sagacity  of  choice, 
or  else  by  exalted  personages,  such  as  the 
Prince  oi  Wales,  who  was  very  eager  to 
attach  him  to  his  rather  tottering  cause. 

"  In  May,  1817,  Romilly  received  a  sin- 
gular present.  Dr.  Parr  had,  it  seems,  the 
mania  of  collecting  sUver  plate,  of  which 
he  had  in  his  will  bequeathed  a  dinner- 
service  to  RomiUy.  He  now,  however, 
chose  rather  to  give  than  bequeath  it,  and 
he  accordingly  presented  it  to  lus  friend 
with  a  complimentary  hint  that  it  would 
not  be  '  unfit  for  the  table  of  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor when  he  should  entertain  the  judges 
or  the  Cabinet'"  Bomilly  accepted  it, 
though  with  some  reluctance  and  demur 
on  account  of  the  splendour  and  value  of 
the  gift ;  but  in  a  codicU  to  his  will,  made 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  bequeathed  it 
back  to  Parr,  who  again  re-trannerred  it  to 
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the  eldest  son  of  his  friend  in  a  generous 
and  affectionate  letter. 

Bat  it  was  his  attachment  to  his  wife, 
constant  and  ever-increasing  as  they  grew 
old  together,  that  is  the  greatest  evidence 
of  the  charm  of  din>osition  of  this  amiable 
man,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that 
this  devotion  should  have  actually  been 
the  cause  of  his  disastrous  end.  He  was 
always  welcomed  at  Bowood,  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  place,  which  he  visited  nearly 
every  year,  and  in  1796  he  had,  by  an 
accident,  all  but  interrupted  the  agreeable 
series.  Of  this  special  occasion,  he  writes 
some  twenty  years  later : 

"To  what  accidental  causes  are  the 
most  important  occurrences  of  our  lives 
sometimes  to  be  traced !  Some  miles  from 
Bowood  is  the  form  of  a  white  horse, 
grotesquely  cut  out  upon  the  downs,  and 
forming  a  landmark  to  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  To  that  object  it  is  that  I  owe 
aU  the  real  happiness  of  my  lif  &  In  the 
year  1796  I  made  a  visit  to  Bowood.  My 
dear  Anne,  who  had  been  staying  there 
some  weeks,  with  her  father  and  her 
sisters,  was  about  to  leave  it.  The  day 
fixed  for  their  departure  was  the  eve  of 
that  on  which  I  arrived,  and  if  nothing 
had  occurred  to  disappoint  their  purpose, 
I  never  should  have  seen  her.  But  it 
happened  that  on  the  preceding  day  she 
was  one  of  an  equestrian  party  which  was 
made  to  visit  this  curious  object.  She 
over-heated  herself  by  her  ride ;  a  violent 
cold  and  pain  in  her  face  was  the  conse- 
quence. Her  father  found  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  defer  his  journey  for  several 
days,  and  in  the  meantime  I  arrived.  I 
saw  in  her  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished creature  that  ever  blessed  the  sight 
and  understanding  of  man.  A  most  in- 
telligent mind,  an  uncommonly  correct 
judgment,  a  lively  imagination,  a  cheerful 
disposition,  a  noble  and  generous  way  of 
thinking,  an  elevation  and  heroism  of 
character,  and  a  warmth  and  tenderness  of 
affection  such  as  is  rarely  found  even  in 
her  sex,  were  among  her  extraordinary 
endowments.  I  was  captivated  alike  by 
the  beauties  of  her  person  and  the  charms 
of  her  mind.  A  mutual  attachment  was 
formed  between  us,  which  at  the  end  of  a 
little  more  than  a  year  was  consecrated  by 
marriage.  All  the  happiness  I  have  known 
in  her  beloved  society,  all  the  many  and 
exquisite  enjoyments  which  my  dear  chil-. 
dren  have  afforded  me,  even  my  extra- 
ordinary success  in  my  profession,  the 
labours  of  which,  if  my  life  had  not  been 


so  cheered  and  exhilarated,  I  never  could 
have  undergone — ^all  are  to  be  traced  to 
this  trivial  cause." 

"  Of  the  worth  of  Lady  Bomilly's  mind/' 
says  Mr.  Groker,  "  her  nearer  friends  only 
could  be  adequate  judges ;  but  those  who 
remember  her  in  society  will  admit  that 
her  husband,  who  never  ceased  to  be  a 

Eassionate  lover,  has  but  little  exaggerated 
er   personal    charms.     She   was  lively, 
elegant,  and  pretty." 

With  this  lady  Bomilly  spent  some 
twenty-two  happy  years,  and  it  was 
destined  that  they  were  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated in  death  longer  than  a  few  days 
when  the  disastrous  issue  which  filled 
England  with  grief  closed  his  life. 

''Lady  Bomil^  died,"  says  his  editor,  "on 
the  29th  of  October,  1818.  Her  husband 
survived  but  for  three  days  the  wife  whom 
he  had  loved  with  a  devotion  to  which  her 
virtues,  and  her  happy  influence  on  the 
usefulness  of  his  life,  gave  her  so  just  a 
claim.      His    anxiety  during  her  illness 

Ereyed  upon  his  mind  and  affected  his 
ealth;  and  the  shock  occasioned  by  her 
death  led  to  that  event  which  brought  his 
life  to  a  close,  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
1818,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age." 
This  would  be  read  as  nothing  very 
exceptional  by  the  average  reader,  but  the 
catastrophe  is  best  described  in  the  narrative 
of  his  old  friend  Dumont,  a  most  natural 
and  affecting  one,  and  told  at  his  inquest: 
"  Mr.  Stephen  Dumont,  of  Geneva,  then 
stated  that  he  was  one  of  the  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  the  Council  at  Geneva,  but  had 
been  in  England  previous  to  the  restora- 
tion. 'I  have,'  he  said,  'been  connected  with 
Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  a  great  many  years ; 
my  intention  was  to  have  spent  the  smnmer 
with  my  best  friend.  Sir  Samuel,  and  his 
lady;  but  the  state  of  Lady  Bomilly's 
heedth  was  such  that  she  was  removed  to 
Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight."  Here  the 
witness,  in  great  anguish,  said  it  would  be 
better  that  he  shomd  read  tlxe  letters  he 
had  then  received  from  Sir  Samuel  A 
letter  was  then  read  from  Sir  Samuel, 
dated  from  Cowes,  27th  September,  in- 
viting Dr.  Dumont  to  visit  him  there; 
saying  that  he  could  not  promise  him  any 
pleasure,  as  he  considered  Lady  Bomilly 
in  a  very  perilous  state,  as  the  physicians 
did  not  say  she  was  out  of  danger;  and 
concluded  thus:  'She  is  considered  by 
her  medical  attendants  in  some  danger. 
She  is  for  the  present  a  little  better,  and  I 
take  care  neither  to  let  her  nor  the  poor  chil- 
dren see  the  anxiety  I  feel,  but  it  costs  me  a 
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great  deal ;  with  all  this,  do  not  suppose  I 
We  not  resolution  to  undergo  eyetrthing 
to  preserve  my  health  for  my  ohildren's 
sake."* 

He  then  went  on:  ''I  arriyed  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  on  the  3rd  of  October,  and 
Lady  Bomuly  was  well  enough  to  roend  a 
few  hours  in  company;  but  Sir  Samuel 
seemed  to  haye  no  confidence,  and  not- 
withstanding that  recoyeiy  he  was  in  the 
same  state  of  anxiety.    LsAj  Bomilly  had 
a  relapse,  and  was  for  some  days  in  a  great 
state    of   suffering.      During   that   time 
nothing  could  equal  the  excruciating  pains 
of  Sir  Samuel  but  his  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion.    He  was  almost  entirely  depriyed  of 
sleep,  and  I  saw  he  began  to  entertain  the 
greatest  apprehension  from  that  circum- 
stance.   Twice  or  three  times  he  has  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  fears  of  mental  derange- 
ment   Once  he  sent  for  me  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  at  least  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  spoke  to  me  of  a  dream  he 
had  had  fall  of  horrors,  and  said  that  an 
impression  had  remained  upon  his  mind  as 
if  the  dream  had  been  a  reality.    He  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  consider  that  as  a  proof 
that  his  mind  was  broken,  and  his  faculties 
impaired.     Conyersations  about  his  chil- 
dren generally  restored  a  certain  degree  of 
peace  to  his  mind,  and  sometimes  he  pro- 
posed plans  for  their  education  and  future 
establishment     On  Thursday,  the  29th  of 
October,  about  ten  o'clock,  while  at  Gowes, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  was  informed  by 
his  nephew,  Dr.  ftoget,  for  whom  he  always 
showed  the  same  attachment  as  for  one  of 
his  sons,  that  his  lady  was  no  more.    I 
haye  omitted  to  say  that  the  two  sisters  of 
Lady  Bomilly  came  on  the  Tuesday  pre- 
yiouB,  and  he  said  he  could  shed  no  tears 
when  he  saw  them.    He  told  me  his  brains 
were  burning  hot    He  left  Cowes  with 
great  reluctance  the  next  day  (Friday),  but 
he  declared  he  would  be  goyemed  entirely 
by  Dr.  Roget  and  his  fnends.    I  accom- 
puiied  him,  and  on  Friday  we  slept  at 
w  inchester.    He  felt  extremely  exhausted. 
Dr.  Roget  slept  in  the  same  room,  and 
Sir  Samuel's  night  was  extremely  restless. 
The  next  morning  I  obseryed  marks  of 
great  agitation,  which  he  tried  to  subdue  ; 
ne  was  constantly  tearing  his  gloyes,  or  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  scratcmng  his  fingers  and 
his  nose,  and  some  blood  came  from  his 
nose.    When  we  arriyed  at  an  inn  on  the 
road  he  was  so  weak  that  we  could  pro- 
ceed no  further.    We  slept  there,  and  Dr. 
Boget  still  slept  in  the  same  room  with 
him.    I  had  proposed  to  him  not  to  come 


to  Russell  Square,  but  to  take  some  othei 
house  for  the  present  He  answered,  that 
he  was  likely  to  be  laid  up  for  some  time, 
and  he  was  desirous  of  getting  home,  and 
he  proceeded ;  but  I  obseryed  more  yiolent 
signs  of  agitation  still,  more  tearing  of  his 
hMids  and  of  his  nose.  In  a  moment  that 
he  was  shutting  his  eyes  and  wringing  his 
hands,  I  took  the  hand  of  his  daughter  and 
placed  it  in  his  hand ;  upon  which,  open- 
ing his  eyes,  and  haying  perceiyed  what 
I  had  done,  he  cast  upon  me  an  unutter- 
able look  ofgratitude,  and  embraced  hie 
daughter,  mien  we  arriyed  in  Russell 
Square  he  made  great  efforts  to  compose 
himself,  and  went  to  his  library,  and  threw 
himself  upon  a  sofa,  quite  in  a  manner  that 
was  alarming  to  me ;  then  for  some 
moments  he  was  joining  his  hands,  as  in  a 
state  of  delirium,  but  he  spoke  nothing.  A 
moment  after  he  got  up,  took  my  arm, 
went  round  the  two  rooms,  and  appeared 
to  me  to  be  in  the  state  of  a  man  dying 
of  an  internal  wound.  About  seyen  in 
the  morning  of  Monday  Dr.  Roget  came 
to  me  in  a  state  of  extreme  anxiety, 
telling  me  that  his  uncle  was  much 
worse,  with  a  yiolent  feyer,  uttering  some 

Sre'ssions  in   a  state  of  perturbation, 
complaining  that  he  was  distracted. 
Dr.  Roget  immediately  called  Dr.  Marcet, 
who  came  instantly,  and  they  sent   for 
Dr.  Babington  to  jom  in  a  consultation.    I 
asked  Dr.  Marcet  and  Dr.  Roget  if  I  could 
go  and  see  my  friend,  and  they  desired  me 
not  to  do  it,  saying  the  greatest  quiet  was 
necessary  for  hmi,  and  that  he  was  only  tc 
haye  one  person  to  attend  him  in  the  room 
I  went  then  to  Holland  House,  at  Ken 
sington,  to  see  his  three  youngest  children 
whom  Lord  Holland  had  taken  from  school 
to  his  house,  and  to  make  some  arrange 
ments  with   respect   to    them.    When  1 
returned  to  Russell  Square,  about  half-pasi 
three,  I  found  one  of  the  seryants  in  teani 
and  Dr.  Roget  in  a  state  approaching  U 
despair.    My  first  feeling  was  stupor  an< 
astonishment,  for  I  had  neyer,  during  tl 
whole  month  that  I  had  passed  with 
Samuel,  and  dining  most  constantly  wil 
him  and  his  son — and  during  the  time  th| 
ladies  were  employed  in  business  (durini 
which  time  we  had  intimate  conyersations 
— I  neyer  had  any  apprehension  of  the  ac 
by  which  he  had  lost  nis  life.  The  intimat 
knowledge  that  I  had  of  his  high  principle 
of  duty,  of  his  moral  and  religious  forti 
tude,  of  his  loye  for  his  country,  and  i 
his — (much    affected) — of     his    parent( 
affection,  totally  excluded  from  my  mini 
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every  suspicion  or  idea  of  the  catastrophe 
that  has  happened." 

His  mind,  overwrought  by  grief,  had 
given  way  under  the  sirain,  and  this  most 
amiable  and  affectionate  of  men  had 
destroyed  himself. 


UNMASKED. 
4  story  in  four  chapters.  chapter  iii. 

"  Mother  ! " 

Mrs.  Jackson  looked  round,  startled  at 
the  tone  in  which  this  word  was  uttered. 

Eosalind  had  gone  down  to  Cookham 
to  shop,  intending  to  lunch  at  the 
Hansards',  but  here  she  was  back  again, 
standing  at  the  door  with  a  white  face 
and  terror-struck  eyes,  out  of  breath  and 
almost  speechless.  Mrs.  Jackson  rose  swiftly 
and  closed  the  door. 

*'  What  is  it  1 ''  she  asked,  turning  pale 
herself. 

"  Paul  Stone  ! "  gasped  Eosalind ;  "  in 
Cookham  and  going  to  the  Hansards' ! " 

A  cry  of  dismay  escaped  the  widow. 

"  Did  he  see  you  1 " 

"No;  but  he  will — he  mustl  I  am 
ruined ! " 

"  Quiet,  Eosalind ;  don't  speak  so  loud. 
There  is  no  harm  done  yet;  you  must 
simply  have  a  bad  headache,  and  be  unable 
to  go  to  the  Hansards  to-day." 

Eosalind  shook  her  head. 

**No,  no,"  ghe  said;  "he  will  see  my 
photograph  and  recognise  me;  then  my 
avoiding  him  would  teU  fatally  against  me." 

"  But  you  can't  meet  him  1 " 

Eosalind  had  thrown  off  her  hat  and 
gloves,  and  was  nervously  clasping  and 
unclasping  her  hands. 

"  I  told  you  at  the  time  it  was  foolish 
to  have  that  photograph  taken,"  continued 
Mrs.  Jackson;  "it  was  clearly  creating 
another  means  of  identifying  us." 

"How  could  I  possibly  refuse  when 
Eobert  insisted  on  it  1  Oh,  if  we  had 
never  come  here ! " 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  Eosalind ;  we  were 
as  safe  here  as  anywhere,  and  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst  we  can  take  our  depar- 
ture and  start  afresh  somewhere  else." 

"  You  forget  Eobert." 

"  Oh,  Eobert !  He  wouldn't  trouble  us. 
But  you  are  not  yourself,  Eosalind.  I  never 
saw  you  so  upset.  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  can't  outwit  JPaul  Stone  1" 

The  girl  grew  calmer. 

"There  is  one  thing  I  could  do,"  she 
said  slowly. 

"  What  is  that  1 " 


"Oo  to  the  Lodge  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  face  him  boldly  and  deny  ever 
having  seen  him  before.  What  proof 
could  he  bring  forward  that  I  am  Norah 
Field  ] " 

"Do  you  think  you  could  make  him 
believe  that  there  are  two  such  faces  in  the 
world  1 " 

''  It  doesn't  matter  what  he  believes,  if 
I  can  convince  the  Hansards.  Besides,  I 
have  changed  a  good  deal ;  remember  I  had 
been  ill,  and  was  still  pale  and  thin  when 
he  saw  me.  What  is  the  time  t  Twelve  I 
In  half  an  hour  I  must  start" 

The  girl  sat  down  and  leant  her  head 
upon  her  hands,  planning  what  she  should 
wear,  say,  and  do.  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  had 
taught  her  daughter  to  act,  and  knew  that 
her  pupil's  powers  far  eclipsed  her  own, 
did  not  disturb  her. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Eosalind  went 
upstairs  and  changed  her  dress.  Mrs.  Jack- 
son accompanied  her  and  stood  by,  making 
various  suggestions. 

"What  do  you  say  to  a  little  paint!" 
she  asked. 

'*  No ;  nothing  to  alter  me  to  the  Han- 
sards," replied  Eosalind.  "  I  can  bring  the 
colour  to  my  face  if  I  want  it  There,  that 
must  do.  Courage  now,  and  Paul  Stone 
shall  for  the  second  time  in  his  life  fail  in 
cross-examinine  me." 

"Eosalind,  be  careful  I  am  horribly 
nervous." 

"I  am  not,  luckily.  M^  spirit's  up,  and 
I  feel  equal  to  the  occasion.  I  am  more 
than  Paul  Stone's  match." 

The  girl  absolutely  laughed. 

"By  the  way,"  she  enquired  suddenly, 
"  have  any  contributions  come  in  for  the 
destitute  mother  and  blind  daughter  t " . 

"  Kot  many,  about  five  pounds  in  alL" 

"  How  miserable !  I  must  go  upon  a 
different  tack  in  the  next  appeal  to  the 
public,  or  better  stiU,  111  journey  up  to 
town  and  collect  money  by  a  house-to-house 
visitation.  That's  the  most  remunerative 
employment  I  know." 

"  Eosalind,  for  goodness  sake  be  quiet ! 
You  are  much  too  excited  to  meet  that 
man.    Take  my  advice  and  stay  at  home." 

But  Eosalind  ran  downstairs  with  a 
laugh,  and  set  out  towards  Cookham.  All 
her  future  depended  upon  her  succeeding 
now,  and  succeed  she  would. 

At  the  wicket-gate  leading  through  the 
garden  of  Cookham  Lodge  up  to  the  house, 
stood  Eobert  eagerly  awaiting  her. 

"Eosalind  dearest,  how  late  yon  arel 
I  would  have  come  to  fetch  you,  only  they 
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said  you  were  shopping  and  I  ahoold  pro- 
bably miss  you." 

"  You  might  have  come  into  the  town 
for  me/'  said  Eosalind  reproachfully. 

''It  was  just  in  the  town  that  I  was 
afraid  of  missing  you." 

''Missing  me,  Robert!  Am  I  so  like 
everybody  else  1 " 

Upon  which  ensued  a  lover's  passage  at 
arms,  and  then  Robert,  as  they  walked 
slowly  up  the  path  together,  told  her 
that  an  old  friend  of  his  hsA  arrived  unex- 
pectedly and  would  stay  over  Sunday. 

"  I  don^t  know  whether  I  ever  mentioned 
Paul  Stone  to  you/'  he  said;  "he  was 
a  chum  of  mine  at  college,  and  has  gone 
in  since  for  distinguishing  himself  at 
the  bar.  Awfully  clever,  you  know,  and 
hardworking  and  devoted  to  his  profession. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  he  regards  women 
as  the  baiie  of  men's  existence." 

"Oh,  Robert,  whatever  must  he  think 
of  you  1 "  laughed  Rosalind.  "  Doesn't  he 
pity  you  sincerely  for  having  fallen  a 
victim  so  early!"  Who  could  have 
believed,  to  see  her  smiling  face,  that  she, 
better  than  anyone  in  tne  world,  could 
have  given  a  reason  for  Paul  Stone's 
contempt  of  women. 

"There  he  is!"  exclaimed  Robert 
"  Come  and  be  introduced." 

"Robert,  how  can  youl"  whispered 
Rosalind,  pretending  to  hang  back.  "  He 
won't  want  to  speak  to  me.  Fm  a  woman, 
remember." 

"He  never  saw  a  woman  like  you 
before.    Gome  along,  dearest." 

As  Robert^  proud  of  his  future  wife's 
appearance,  drew  her  forwards  and  for- 
xmdly  introduced  her  to  the  tall  man  who 
was  stepping^  towards  them  from  the  house, 
Rosalind  raised  her  eyes,  and  with  the 
prettiest  smile  in  the  world  bowed  her 
gracious  head. 

Stone  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot 

"  Norah  Field  1 " 

Rosalind  slightlv  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"  Norah  Field  !  '  she  repeated  with  an 
amused  smile.  "No,  my  name  is  quite 
different" 

Stone's  eyes  were  ablaze  as  he  directed 
straight  at  her  face  a  gaze  before  which 
the  boldest  impostor  might  have  quailed 
Rosalind  sustained  it  unfimchmgly  for  a 
moment  or  two,*  then  without  the  faintest 
sign  of  agitation  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
and  looked  interrogatively  at  Robert 

"  It  seems  I  am  very  like  somebody  else, 
after  all,"  she  said. 

"What's  up,  Stone?"  enquired  young 


Hansard,  laughing;  "you  look  fearfully 
upset  Why  should  a  chance  likeness 
affect  you  so  strongly  1 " 

The  barrister's  eyes  were  still  riveted  on 
Rosalind's  face,  and  now,  in  a  voice  of 
intense  indignation,  he  demanded  : 

"  Girl,  how  dare  you  1 " 

It  was  only  natural  that  Robert  should 
resent  this,  especially  as  Rosalind,  colour- 
ing deeply,  had  drawn  close  to  him  with  a 
frightened  cry  for  protection. 

"Stone,  be  good  enough  to  remember 
that  Miss  Jackson  is  engaged  to  me  and 
that  I  pardon  no  insult  offered  her." 

Robert  spoke  hotly,  and  Stone  was 
recalled  to  himself. 

.  "Foigive  me,"  he  said  slowly,  passing 
his  hand  across  his  forehead;  "  I  was  taken 
utterly  aback  I  could  not  have  believed 
it  possible  that  two  such  faces  existed." 

Almost  the  words  her  mother  had  used! 
Rosalind  felt  that  the  battle  was  not  won  yet 

"Have  I  a  double,  Mr.  Stone!"  she 
asked  with  well-feisned  nervousness. 

"Let  us  drop  the  subject^"  said  Stona 
"  I  have  to  apologise  to  3rou,  Miss  Jackson, 
but  your  extraordinary  likeness  to  a  girl  I 
once  knew,  brought  vividly  before  me  a 
most  painful  episode  in  the  life  of  my 
dearest  friend.  I  have  never  forgiven 
and  never  shall  forgive  that  girl  Let  us 
say  no  more  about  her." 

A  significant  look  at  Rosalind  told  her 

Slainly  that  he  utterly  disbelieved    her 
enial  of  identity.     She  drew  herself  up 
and  returned  coldly : 

"As  you  please,  Mr.  Stone;  the  subject 
is  certainly  far  from  agreeable  to  me." 

Her  self-possession  was  so  complete  as 
to  stagger  Paul  Stone.  Indeed,  nad  he 
not  had  previous  experience  of  Norah 
Field's  histrionic  ability,  he  must  have  been 
convinced  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

Even  as  it  was  he  chose  to  appear  satis- 
fied, and  the  party  went  in  to  lunch 
laughing  over  the  incivility  with  which 
he  had  greeted  Rosalind.  So  far  as 
the  Hansards  were  concerned  her  triumph 
was  complete.  Neither  Nettie  nor  Mrs, 
Hansard  could  bdieve  that  she  had  ever 
seen  Stone  befora  Her  perfectly  easy  and 
natural  manner  at  an  unexpected  meeting 
with  him  seemed  to  establish  beyond  doubt 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  her. 

"  If  there  had  been  a  sudden  unpleasanii 
recognition,"  argued  Nettie,  "she  must 
have  shown  it  in  some  way  or  other,  butj 
her  self-possession  was  never  shaken  for  anj 
instant;  her  colour  never  even  change^ 
till  he  hurled  that '  How  dare  youl'  at  herj 
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and  then  she  flashed  up  natnrally  enougL 
I  know  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  Mr.  Stone 
look  at  me  and  speak  to  me  like  that" 

"  I  don't  suppose  anyhody  would,"  said 
Mrs.  Hansard.  "  Rosalind  really  took  it 
very  well.  And  yet,"  she  added  with  a 
sigh,  **  it's  uncomfortable,  because  we  know 
so  little  of  Bosalind's  past  Robert  takes 
everything  on  trust  I  can't  help  wishing 
he  would  enquire  a  little  fiirther  into  her 
antecedents.  Then  such  a  mistake  as 
Mr.  Stone's  would  be  merely  laughable — as 
it  is  I  wish  it  hadn't  happened." 

"  Don't  let  it  worry  you,  mother  dear," 
said  Nettie  philosophically;  '* after  aU, 
these  marvellous  likenesses  are  known  to 
exist  sometimes,  and  Mr.  Stone,  remember, 
is  not  such  a  keen  observer  of  women  as  to 
make  it  unlikely  that  he  could  be  mistaken." 
And  here  for  the  present  the  matter 
ended.  During^  the  rest  of  his  visit  Paul 
Stone  treated  Kosalind  courteously,  and 
gave  his  friends  to  understand  that  he 
admitted  his  error.  On  the  Sunday  even- 
ing Robert  pressed  for  an  explanation 
of  his  outbreak  of  anffer  at  the  sight  of  the 
supposed  Norah  Field,  but  Stone  declined 
to  give  it,  merely  stating  that  a  girl  of  that 
name  had  greatiy  injured  a  friend  of  his 
some  three  years  ago. 

<*  Your  sister  h^  altered  a  good  deal," 
he  said,  abruptly  changing  the  subject 
"  I  remember  her  as  a  child  of  twelve,  a 
sedate  thoughtful  little  thing,  hardly  to 
be  cajoled  into  joining  in  any  active 
amusement     She  is  younger  now." 

"  Younger  than  she  was  six  years  ago  1 " 
said  Robert,  laughing.  "Well,  perhaps  you 
are  right,  she  is  certainly  less  demure  and 
dignified.  But  in  some  ways  she  is 
absurdly  old — ^in  her  choice  of  literature,  for 
Instance,  her  views  of  mankind  generally, 
and  her  philosophical  habit  of  mind.  "To 
my  mind  she  still  wants  stirring  up,  she 
Is  like  stagnant  water  by  the  side  of 
Rosalind." 

The  comparison  irritated  Paul  beyond 
measure,  but  he  let  it  pass  in  silence. 
Nettie  like  stagnant  water !  Quiet  on  the 
mrface,  perhaps,  but  did  it  need  a  stranger 
x>  see  how  the  clear  deep  pool  of  her  mind 
^as  kept  fresh  by  a  running  stream  of 
liought  beneath  1  He  would  not  soon 
brget  their  long  walk  that  afternoon,  when 
ibe  had  fallen  to  his  share  as  a  companion 
md  had  interested  him  as  no  woman  had 
iver  done  before. 

Nettie,  on  her  side,  was  a  little  annoyed 
Old  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the  freedom 
rith  which  she  had  opened  out  to  Paul 


Stone,  at  the  rapidity  with  which  her 
usual  uncommunicativeness  and  reserve 
had  broken  down  before  his  kindly  manner. 
Another  time  she  would  not  suffer  herself 
to  be  drawn  out  so  easily.  And  yet  she 
had  never  enjoyed  talking  to  anyone  so 
much  before.  When  he  left  by  an  early 
train  on  Monday  she  felt  disappointed 
that  nothing  was  said  to  him  about  coming 
again. 

Rosalind  was  far  from  easy  in  mind. 

"  Mother,  we  have  itot  heard  the  last  of 
Paul  Stone,"  she  said,  the  first  time  she 
saw  Mrs.  Jackson  alone  after  taking  leave 
of  the  barrister ;  "  he  means  mischief." 

''  What  can  he  do  beyond  asserting  that 
you  are  Norah  Field  ? " 

"He  can  prove  his  assertion  by  tracing 
us." 

"  Impossible  ! " 

*'Hate  like  his  is  not  to  be  baffled 
by  apparent  impossibility,"  said  Rosalind ; 
''  we  gave  him  the  slip  successfully  once,  it 
is  true,  but  I  felt  sure  at  the  time  that  it 
wsB  only  because  Cecil  Hibbert  insisted  on 
his  leaving  us  in  peace." 

"But  having  entirely  lost  sight  of  ns, 
knowing  nothing  of  what-  became  of  us 
then,  how  could  he  ferret  us  out  now  1  We 
have  been  to  every  part  of  France  and 
Grermany,  changed  our  name  twice  and 
our  way  of  living  fifty  times ;  it  seems  to 
me  an  absolute  impossibility  that  he  should 
ever  identify  us  with  the  Fields  he  knew." 

"  You  forget  that  there  are  one  or  two 
people  in  London  who  know  of  our  beine 
here,  and  several  besides  himself  who  woula 
swear  to  our  identity.  Suppose  he  were  to 
bring  down  a  few  of  our  old  acquaintances, 
what  then?  Even  if  I  could  succeed  in 
maintaining  that  my  only  connection  with 
Norah  Field  is  an  extraordinary  likeness  to 
her,  would  anyone  be  credulous  enough  to 
believe  that  your  likeness  to  Mrs.  Field 
is  equally  accidental  1 " 

MiB.  Jackson  was  silent,  unable  to  meet 
this  by  any  more  hopeful  assertions,  and 
Rosalind  continued : 

"There  is  nothing  for  it  but  hurrying  on 
my  wedditig.  If  I  could  be  married  at 
once,  Paul  Stone  would  keep  silence  for 
Robert's  sake." 

"At  any  rate  he  couldn't  separate  you 
then.  Yes,  ^et  married  as  fast  as  you  can ; 
and,  Rosalind,"  the  widow  added,  with  a 
touch  of  pathos,  "  wheny6u  are  lifted  out 
of  all  the  bad  hard  life  we've  led,  don't 
turn  your  back  on  m&" 

Rosalind  put  her  pretty  face  down  and 
kissed  her  mother's  cheek.    The  girl  was 
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destitute  of  a  conscience,  almost  of  any 
sense  of  right  or  wrong,  but  she  was 
attached  as  warmly  as  was  possible  for  her 
to  the  mother  who  had  been  her  sworn 
ally  and  supporter  ever  since,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  sne  had  entered  upon  a  life 
of  wilfiil  wrong-doing. 

"Mother,  how  can  you  talk  so?  You 
shall  never  know  what  it  is  to  wonder 
where  the  next  money  is  coming  from,  or 
how  the  bills  are  to  be  met  I  shall  make 
you  an  allowance  and  expect  you  to  live 
in  style.  Unless  my  own  castle  comes 
down  with  a  crash  first,"  she  ended  with 
a  return  of  uneasiness  in  her  tone. 

CflAFTER  rv. 

From  that  moment  it  was  a  race  between 
Rosalind  and  Paul  Stone.  Her  part  was 
easy.  Given  a  man  thoroughly  in  love, 
the  slightest^  most  indirect  hint  suffices 
to  put  it  into  his  head  to  press  for  an 
early  wedding,  and  Rosalind  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  request-  from  Robert  with- 
out his  suspectmg  that  she  had  herself 
su^ested  the  idea  to  him. 

Meanwhile  Paul  Stone,  as  she  had 
rightly  surmised,  was  bent  upon  exposing 
her,  and  so  saving  his  friend  from  marry- 
ing one  utterly  unworthy  of  him. 

It  was  long  before  he  obtained  the 
faintest  clue  to  the  movements  of  the 
Fields  after  their  disappearance  from 
London  some  years  before,  and  even  when 
the  clue  was  put  into  his  hands  he  found 
it  impossible  to  follow  it  up.  But  in 
finding  people  who  had  been  her  witnesses 
in  the  action  brought  by  her  against 
his  friend,  Cecil  Hibbert,  he  was  more 
successful,  and  at  last  by  a  train  of  cir- 
camstanoes  too  long  to  recount  in  detail, 
he  held  in  his  hands  the  proofs  of  Rosalind 
Jackson's  identity  with  N orah  Field. 

He  was  still  hesitating  as.to  the  best  and 
gentlest  wiiy  of  breaking  the  miserable  news 
to  Robert  Hansard  when  a  letter  from  the 
latter  informed  him  of  his  approaching 
wedding.  Twice  already  the  banns  had 
been  read  in  church,  and  in  a  few  days' 
time  he  would  be  married. 

The  letter  was  joyful,  even  exultant  in 
tone,  and  Paul  felt  that  the  task  before 
him  of  dashing  the  young  fellow's  hopes 
to  the  ground  was  we  hardest  that  he 
had  ever  been  called  upon  to  perform. 
Should  he  see  Robert,  or  write  to  him? 
Or — and  at  this  thought  his  drawn  brows 
relaxed  somewhat — should  be  run  down 
to  Cookham  Dean,  see  Rosalind,  and  give 
her  the  chance  of  breaking  off  the  match 


herself  1  Almost  mechanically  he  drew  out 
his  watch — five-thirty — too  late  for  that  day, 
of  course,  and  on  the  morrow  professional 
work  would  keep  him  engaged  in  town 
till  late  at  night.  Impatiently  he  resigned 
himself  to  waiting  till  the  day  after. 

The  Jacksons — mother  and  daughter — 
were,  two  davs  later,  busy  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  trousseau,  when 
Paul  rang  their  visitor's  belL  At  the  sound 
of  his  voice  asking  for  Miss  Jackson  both 
gave  a  start  They  knew,  before  the 
servant  entered  and  handed  them  his  card, 
who  their  visitor  was. 

The  girl  had  no  sooner  left  the  room 
than  ]^salind  and  her  mother^  as  if 
involuntarily,  rose  and  faced  one  another, 
white  to  the  lips. 

''  Don't  see  him,''  said  Mrs.  Jackson  in  a 
dry,  hoarse  whisper. 

''Not  see  himl''  exclaimed  Rosalind. 
**I  must  I  What  does  he  know)  What 
does  he  intend  to  do  1  Shall  I  let  him  go 
straight  to  the  Hansards,  or  does  he  come 
from  them  ?  If  he  has  exposed  us  to  Robert 
it  is  all  over  with  us — all  over — we  are 
ruined  I " 

''  Courage,  Rosalind,"  said  her  mother, 
"don't  give  up  without  a  struggle — throw 
yourself  upon  ms  mercy ! " 

"His  mercy  I"  repeated  Rosalind  bitterly. 
"  Cecil  Hibbert's  friend  have  mercy  upon 
mel" 

Mrs.  Jackson  was  silent  Experience 
told  her  that  this  first  outbreak  of  terror 
and  agitation  on  Rosalind's  part  would  be 
succeeded  by  a  perfectijp^  self-possessed 
consideration  of  her  position  and  of  the 
best  course  to  pursue.  And  so  it  was. 
Rosalind  grew  calm  and  rapidly  chose  her 
ground.  Denial  and  defiance  were  useless 
now.  She  must  represent  herself  as 
penitent,  miserable,  helpless,  and  throw 
herself  upon  the  barrister's  mercy.  In 
this  her  beauty,  and,  even  more  than  her 
beauty,  her  gift  of  appropriate  speech 
and  gesture,  would  stand  her  in  good 
stead.  Hard  as  Paul  Stone  was,  she  might 
move  him  by  her  appeal.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  Rosdind  that  at  this  juncture 
she  should  be  careful  of  her  appearance. 
She  wore  a  silver  locket  and  chain  round  her 
neck  and  a  number  of  bangles  on  her 
wrists.  All  these  were  laid  aside,  as  also 
a  dainty  apron  she  had  donned  to  work  in. 

"  The  simpler  the  better,"  she  said  as 
she  found  her  mother  watching  her. 

"  Yes,  yes,"assented Mrs.  Jackson;  "and, 
Rosalind,  a  word  of  warning — don't  ex- 
aggerate.  Any  exhibition  of  distress  would 
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be  repugnant  to  him ;  restrained  misery, 
silent  despair,  that  is  the  sort  of  thing." 

Bosalind  nodded  her  head ;  the  warning 
was  imnecessary,  for  she  knew  her  maa 
Slowly  she  crossed  the  narrow  hall,  slowly 
turned  the  handle  of  the  drawing-room 
door  and  stood  with  head  erect  before  her 
opponent.  With  head  erect,  for  she 
did  not  intend  to  commit  the  blunder  of 
assuming  Paul  Stone's  ability  to  prove 
anything  against  her.  But  in  the  stem 
face  she  read  her  doom,  and  before  the 
calm  gaze  of  her  judge  her  eyes  sank  to 
the  ground.  Paid  had  never  seemed  so 
imposing  as  now,  when  drawn  to  his  full 
unbending  height  hjB  received  her  as  one 
wholly  in  his  power. 

"  Norah  Field,''  he  said,  addressing  her 
by  that  name  now  in  a  tone  that  indicated 
his  complete  knowledge  of  her  identity. 
Eosalind  did  not  shrink,  but  Stone  noticed 
that  she  grasped  hold  of  the  back  of  a 
chair  as  if  for  support 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Stone." 

He  had  expected  to  be  obliged  to  extort 
this  admission  from  her  and  was  sur- 
prised at  her  making  it  so  readily. 

"I  wished  to  see  you,"  he  continued, 
*^  before  I  spoke  to  Eobert  Hansard,  and 
told  him  whom  he  was  about  to  make  his 
wife.  You,  who  wrecked  the  life  of  my 
dearest  friend,  will  understand  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  allow  this  marriage." 

He  saw  that  the  drooping  figure  before 
him  was  trembling  violently,  and  his  com- 
passion was  aroused. 

**  The  punishment  now  falling  upon  you 
is  heavy,"  he  said  more  gently,  "  but  it  is 
strictly  just  Hitherto  you  have  escaped 
entirely,  but  at  length  the  time  has  come 
for  you  too  to  suffer.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  really  care  for  Hansard  or  not — I  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  you  should  care 
for  anyone  in  earnest — but  I  warn  you 
fairly  that  you  will  never  marry  hun.  I 
have  only  to  show  him  certain  papers  in  my 
possession  and  to  bring  you  and  your 
mother  face  to  face  with  certain  people  in 
his  presence,  to  convince  him  of  your 
un  worthiness." 

Eosalind  was  still  silent,  but  trembling 
so  terribly  now  that  she  could  stand  no 
longer.  With  a  faint  choking  sob  she  fell 
on  her  knees  beside  a  low  table  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

Stone  was  sorely  tried ;  never  in  his  life 
had  he  seemed  to  himself  such  a  brute.  But 
his  sense  of  justice  remained  unmoved,  and 
he  paid  no  heed  to  her  change  of  attitude. 

'*  One  thing  more  and  I  have  finished," 


he  said ;  "  take  your  choice  between  two 
dtematives — eitner  leave  Cookham  Dean 
at  once,  breaking  entirely  with  Bobert 
Hansard,  or  wait  and  hear  me  accuse  you 
to  him.     Choose." 

Eosalind  rose  to  her  feet  again,  colour- 
less, but  self -controlled.  Stone  could  not 
but  admire  the  brave  way  in  which  she 
received  the  blow. 

'^  Will  you  let  me  speak  9 "  she  asked 
in  a  low  restrained  voice,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  pleadingly  upon  hi^face. 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied  briefly. 

"  When — ^when  all  that  happened,"  she 
said,  "  I  was  seventeen.  Do  you  think  a 
girl,  a  child  of  seventeen,  was  capable  of 
planning  and  carrying  out  that  daborate 
scheme  against  Ce<al  Hibbert )  Oh,  if  yon 
knew  how  I  suffered.  We  were  miserably 
poor,  and  he  befriended  us.  I  never  for- 
got that — I  would  not  have  harmed  a  hair 
of  his  head.  But  my  mother  and  uncle 
had  me  in  their  power;  they  forced  me  to 
lie,  to  act,  to  perjure  myself;  and  then 
when  the  case  was  won,  and  the  money 
gained,  they  hurried  me  away  to  prevent 
my  spoiling  all  by  a  confession.  Since 
then  I  have  repented  bitterly.  I  have 
tried  hard  to  Uve  a  good  Im  Have 
mercy,  and  do  not  betray  me  now  1 " 

"  Wait  I "  Stone  interrupted  her. 
"  Answer  a  few  questions.  How  are  you 
and  your  mother  living  nowS  Not  on 
Hibbert's  money  still  1 " 

"No;  we — ^we  have  not  much.  We 
won  a  good  deal  at  Monaco  last  year,  and 
— ^and  Uncle  Simon  died  and  left  us  some." 

""What  does  Eobert  imagine  you  to  be 
living  on?" 

"Money  left  to  my  mother  by  my  father." 

"Does  he  knowa  single  truthabout  your 

Eosalind  was  silent  till  he  repeats  his 
question,  and  then  she  faltered  out : 

*  *  Have  pity  on  me.     What  could  I  do  1" 

Paul  turned  away  abruptly. 

"Your  behaviour  to  him  has  been  one 
long  falsehood,"  he  said  harshly;  ''and 
you  ask  me  to  be  a  party  to  it — to  screen 
you  and  deceive  him.  I,  Cecil  Hibbert's 
friend,  am  to  stoop  to  dishonourable 
treachery  for  your  sake ! " 

The  scorn  in  his  tone  was  unmistakable, 
and  a  low  wail  of  despair  broke  from 
Eosalind. 

Swiftly  she  reviewed  her  position. 
Should  she  accept  the  alternative  of  im- 
mediate flight,  or  should  she  brave  Uie 
worst  and  seek  to  convince  Eobert  of  her 
struggles  after  goodness  and  her  honest 
repentance  for  past  wrong-doing.     Great 
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as  was  her  power  over  him,  she  knew  that 
the  latter  coarse  was  impossible.  Again 
and  again  she  had  noticed  in  Robert  a 
hatred  of  deceit  which  would  lead  him  to 
tarn  from  her  story  in  horror  and  disgast 

One  more  attempt  at  softening  Paal 
Stone,  and  if  that  failed,  she  woald  yield 
and  go.  This  time  she  spoke  passionately, 
thoagh  still  carefol  to  maintain  an  appear- 
ance of  self-restraint. 

"Does  honoar  mean  cruelty)"  she 
demanded.  **  Are  you  bound,  for  the  sake 
of  your  honoar,  to  persecute  me  relent- 
lessly and  to  make  Bobert  miserable  1  Is  it 
manly  to  hunt  down  a  girl  who  has  once 
done  wrong  and  to  rake  up  the  past  against 
her?  If  you  do  this,  you  throw  two 
women  without  hope  upon  the  world ;  and 
all  the  harm  that  came  of  it,  all  the  wicked- 
ness we  might  be  obliged  to  resort  to  for  a 
living,  would  be  upon  your  head  1  I  ask 
you,  Paul  Stone,  what  right  have  you  to 
puah  us  over  the  precipice  for  ever ) " 

Bosalind's  breast  was  heaving,  and  she 
stood  with  brilliant  dilated  eyes  l&e  a  despe- 
rate creature  at  bay,  struggling  for  life  itself. 

Paul  was  staggered  by  her  question  and 
half  dazzled  by  the  beautiful  daring  face. 
Involuntarily  he  stepped  backwards  and 
laid  his  hands  over  his  eyes  as  if  to  shut 
out  a  vision  that  tempted  him  to  make  his 
judgment  blind. 

Bosalind  perceived  her  advantage  and 
was  not  slow  to  follow  it  up.  Her  whole 
manner  and  attitude  changed.  Once  more 
the  pliant  figure  sank  to  the  ground,  while 
her  face  assumed  an  expression  of  intense 
anxious  humility. 

"Ah,  you  cannot  help  pitying  meP 
she  said  brokenly.  "You  are  not  in- 
exorable. You  see  that  justice  here  would 
more  than  punish  me — would  condemn  me 
to  lifelong  misery.  Listen  1  I  swear  to 
be  a  good  and  true  wife  to  Eobert  Have 
mercy  on  me ;  keep  my  wretched  secret, 
and  let  me  redeem  the  past  1 " 

Paul  believed  her  to  be  speaking  the 
trutL  His  heart  fafled  him,  and  bitterness 
finally  yielded  to  compassion. 

Yet  even  at  this  moment  the  self- 
discipline  of  many  years  forbade  his  acting 
on  impulse. 

"  I  can  give  no  promise  now,"  he  said 
gently,  stooping  over  the  kneeling  girl; 
"but  if  it  is  possible  I  will  spare  you  and 
keep  silent." 

The  two  figures — ^Bosalind  oi^her  knees 
and  Stone  bending  towards  her — ^were 
clearly  seen  by  a  thnxl  person  who  at  that 
instant  entered  by  the  window.    It  was 


Bobert  Hansard,  who,  to  avoid  ringing  the 
bell,  had  walked  up  through  the  garden 
and  chosen  this  mode  of  ingress. 

Bosalind  sprang  to  her  feet,  while  Stone, 
raising  his  head,  quietly  surveyed  the  new 
comer  with  a  look  neither  of  surprise  nor 
confusion,  but  of  profound  commiseration. 

Bobert,  who  had  hastened  up  from 
Cookham  in  great  agitation  about  a  wholly 
different  matter,  flushed  scarlet,  and  when 
Bosalind  drew  nearer  to  him,  put  her 
ungently  asid& 

"I  demand  an  explanation,"  he  said 
violently. 

"My  lips  are  sealed,"  returned  Stone, 
glancing  significantly  at  Bosalind.  < 

The  girl,  whose  courage  was  certainly 
worthy  of  a  nobler  nature,  again  approached 
her  lover. 

"  Bobert,"  she  said  softly,  with  a  world 
of  entreaty  in  the  eyes  that  had  hitherto 
exercised  unlimited  power  over  him,  "I 
will  tell  you  everythmg  if  Mr.  Stone  will 
leave  us  alone  together. 

"That  is  not  sufficient,"  said  Bobert 
roughly;  "tell  me  before  him  what  has 
passed  between  you." 

Stone  was  surprised  that  Hansard  should 
so  address  himself  to  Bosalind,  and  the  girl 
too  felt  that  his  manner  was  prompted  by 
something  more  than  anger  at  the  scene  he 
had  just  witnessed. 

"Let  me  speak,  Bobert,"  she  said  im- 
ploringly. "Therewaaadarkpassi^geinmy 
Ufe  once,  and  Mr.  Stone  knew  of  it.  Sut  even 
he  only  pities  me  now,  and  I  know  that  if  I 
confess  it  all  to  you,  you  will  forgive  me." 

Bobert  gave  a  short  bitter  laugh. 

"  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  this  1 "  he 
asked,  drawing  a  letter  from  his  pocket 

"  What  letter  is  that  1 "  asked  Bosalind 
quickly,  unable  wholly  to  repress  her  alarm. 

He  merely  showed  her  the  heading  of  it, 
and  Bosfldind,  at  the  first  glance,  went  a 
deadly  whit&  For  the  first  time  her  nerve 
deserted  her;  she  knew  she  could  brave 
the  torrent  no  longer ;  do  what  she  would  it 
must  engulph  her.    She  uttered  not  a  word. 

"  You,  I  suppose,  were  aware  of  this," 
said  Bobert,  turning  to  Stone  and  giving 
him  the  letter.  It  was  headed,  "  Office  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,"  and  in- 
formed Genersd  Hansard,  as  local  magis- 
trate, that  a  Mrs.  and  Miss  Jackson, 
residing  at  Cookham,  had  been  suspected 
for  some  time  past  of  gaining  money  on 
false  pretences,  that  the  charge  could  now 
be  substantiated  and  proved,  and  that  the 
society  would  be  glad  of  his  co-operation 
in  the  matter. 
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Paul  Stone  read  the  letter  in  silence,  but 
Eosalind  conld  not  doubtits  effect  upon  him. 
"  That  is  all  new  to  me/'  he  said ;  "but 
the  disclosure  opens  my  lips  to  speak  of 
what  I  do  know.  Norah  Field,  do  you 
still  expect  mercy  from  me) '' 

Rosalind   gave   no    answer,  but  went 
towards  the  door. 
"  Stay  ! "  said  Stone  peremptorily. 
Once  more  the  girl's  spirit  rose. 
"I  will   not,"  she  returned,   drawine 
herself   up,    and   fixing   her   undaunted 
eyes  upon  her  foe ;  ^*  your  honour  demands 
that  you  should  ruin  me.    I  leave  you  to 
accomplish  your  design  behind  my  back.  To 
you,  Robert,  I  have  only  to  say  good-bye!" 
She  had  never  looked  more  beautiful 
than  at  this  moment,  when  flushed  with 
passion  and  defiance  she  faced  her  lover 
for  the  last  tima    A  cry  of  despair  escaped 
the  poor  voung  fellow,  and  as  if  irresistibly 
impelled  he  took  a  step  towards  her. 
"Rosalind!" 

Stone  laid  a  firm  hand  on  his  friend's 
shoulder. 

"  Let  her  so,  Hansard,"  he  said  in  a  tone 
of  quiet  authority.  With  a  groan  Robert 
submitted.  The  door  closed,  and  the  two 
men  were  left  alone  together. 

"Gro  on.  Stone,"  said  Robert,  flingine 
himself  into  a  chair  and  leaning  his  head 
on  his  hands ;  "  tell  me  everything." 

"Nothere,  mypoor  boy.  Come  away.  I 
can  tell  you  on  the  way  home." 

Robert  rose  with  a  gesture  of  assent, 
and  they  passed  through  the  open  window 
into  the  garden  and  thence  into  the  road. 
Paul's  story  took  long  in  the  telling,  but 
briefly  it  was  this : 

Four  years  ago  Cecil  Hibbert,  a  rising 
young  doctor,  had  been  present  at  a 
London  street  accident,  in  which  a  young 
girl  was  severely  iniured.  He  hastened  to 
her  assistance,  took  her  home,  and  attended 
her  through  the  long  illness  that  followed. 
The  girl,  who  was  exceedingly  lovely 
and  attractive,  lived  alone  with  her  mother, 
an  actress  of  no  great  repute  and  miserably 
poor.  Noticing  the  wretched  circumstances 
in  which  his  patient  was  placed,  Hibbert 
not  only  gave  his  professional  attendance 
gratuitously,  but  generously  supplied  her 
with  the  comforts  he  deemed  necessary 
for  her  complete  recovery.  His  frequent 
visits  suggested  to  Mrs.  Field  the  feasi- 
bility of  inveigling  him  into  a  marriage 
with  her  daughter,  and  for  this  end  she 
schemed  incessantly,  the  girl  entering  into 


her  designs  nothing  loth.  Hibbert,  a 
chivalrous  unsuspectmg  nature,  continued 
his  visits,  never  dreaming  of  the  trap  laid 
before  him.  At  last  the  day  of  enlighten- 
ment came.  He  became  engaged  to  a  Miss 
Le  Mesurier,  to  whom  he  h^  been  long 
attached,  and  on  hearing  of  the  engage- 
ment Norah  Field  brought  an  action  against 
him  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  Her 
case,  artfully  conceived,  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  perjured  witnesses  and  forged 
letters,  and  carried  out  with  unparallded 
effirontery,  was  successfid,  the  jury  award- 
ing heavy  damages  to  the  lovely  and  much- 
injured  Miss  Field. 

Miss  Le  Mesurier  broke  off  her  engage- 
ment, and  poor  Hibbert,  robbed  at  one 
blow  of  wife  and  honour,  went  out  as  army- 
suigeon  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Afghanistan, 
and  there  sought  and  found  release  from 
his  trouble  in  oeatL 

Robert  listened  as  one  in  a  horrible 
dream.  Needless  to  describe  his  anguish 
or  the  sense  of  utter  desolation  that  over- 
came him  as  he  looked  into  the  blank 
cheerless  fiitura  Stone  treated  him  with 
a  gentleness  and  forbearance  prompted  not 
so  much  by  sympathy  as  b^  the  memoiy 
of  Hibbert's  suffering  on  losmg  his  bride. 

When  Cookham  Lodge  was  reached  it 
fell  to  the  barrister  to  give  an  account  of 
what  had  passed  to  the  Hansards;  and 
Nettie,  in  tJl  her  sympathy  with  Robert, 
found  time  to  notice  Mr.  Stone's  tact  and 
good-feeling. 

There  is  little  more  to  add.  The  Jack- 
sons,  after  escaping  the  hands  of  justice 
by  immediate  flight,  pursued  their  fonner 
mode  of  life  at  various  foreign  watering- 
places.  Such  people  are  bound  to  fall 
upon  their  feet,  and  Paul  Stone  for  one 
was  not  surprised  to  hear,  some  months 
later,  of  Rosalind's  marriage  to  a  wealthy 
elderly  man.  By  that  time,  however,  the 
young  barrister's  distrust  of  women  in 
general  had  yielded  to  a  new  creed  con- 
cerning them,  for  Nettie  Hansard,  as  his 
future  wife,  had  acquainted  him  with  the 
opposite  possibilities  of  womanhood,  and 
taught  him  to  regard  Rosalind  as  an  abnor- 
mal specimen  of  feminine  unworthiness 
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CHAPTER  XXIL      HARRY  ANNBSLEY  IS 
SUMMONED  HOME. 

"Just  now  I  am  triumphant/'  Harry 
Annedej  had  said  to  hia  hostess  as  he  left 
Mrs.  Armitage's  house  in  Hie  Paragon,  at 
Cheltenham.     He  was   absolutely  trium- 
phant, throwing  his  hat  up  into  the  air  in 
the  abandonment  of  his  joy.     For  he  was 
not  a  man  to  have  conceived  so  well  of  his 
own  parts  as  to  have  flattered  himself  that 
the  girl  must  certainly  be  his.    There  are 
at  present  a  number  of  young  men  about 
who  think  that  few  girls  are  worth  the 
winning,  but  that  any  girl  is  to  be  had,  not 
by  asking — ^which  wotud  be  troublesome — 
^  but  simply  by  looking  at  her.     You  can  see 
the  feeling  in  their  faces.     They  are  for 
the  most  part  small  in  stature,  well  made 
little  men»  who  are  aware  that  they  have 
something  to  be  proud  of,  wearing  dose- 
\  packed  shining  little  hats,  by  which  they 
seem  to  add  more  than  a  cubit  to  their 
stature,  men   endowed  with  certain  gifts 
of  personal— dignity  I  may  perhaps  call  it, 
though  the  wokI  rises  somewhat  too  high. 
They  look  as  though  they  would  be  able 
to  say  a  clever  thing;  but  their  spoken 
thoughts  seldom  rise  above  a  small  acrid 
sharpness.     Thev  respect  no  one;  above 
^  all,  not  their  elders.    To  such  a  one  his 
horse  comes  first,  if  he  have  a  horse ;  then 
a  dog;  and  then  a  stick;  and  after  that 
the  mistress  of  his  affectiona     But  their 
fault   18    not    altogether   of  their    own 
making.     It  is  the  girls  themselves  who 
spoil  them  and  endure  their  inanity,  because 
of  that  assumed  look  of  superiority  which 
to  the  eyes  of  tiie  outside  world  would  be 
a  little  offensive  were  it  not  a  little  foolish. 
But  they  do  not  many  often.    Whether  it 


be  that  the  girls  know  better  at  last,  or 
that  they  themselves  do  not  see  sufficiently 
clearly  their  future  dinners,  who  can  say  % 
They  are  for  the  most  part  younger 
brothers,  and  perhaps  have  discovered  ttie 
best  way  of  getting  out  of  the  world  what- 
ever scraps  the  world  can  afford  them. 
Harry  Annesley's  faults  were  altogether  of 
another  kind.  In  regard  to  this  young 
woman,  the  Florence  whom  he  had  loved, 
he  had  been  over  modest  Now  his  feeling  , 
of  glory  was  altogether  redundant  Having 
been  told  by  Florence  that  she  was  devoted 
to  him,  he  waUked  with  his  head  among 
the  heavena  The  first  instinct  with  such 
a  young  man  as  those  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  teaches  him,  the  moment  he  has 
committed  himself,  to  begin  to  consider 
how  he  can  get  out  of  the  scrape.  It  is 
not  much  of  a  scrape,  for  when  an  older  man 
comes  this  way,  a  man  verging  towards 
baldness,  with  a  good  professional  income, 
our  little  friend  is  forgotten  and  he  is 
passed  by  without  a  word.  But  Harry 
had  now  a  conviction — on  that  one  speciflJ 
night — that  he  never  would  be  forgotten 
and  never  would  forget  He  was  filled  at 
once  with  an  unwonted  pride.  All  the 
world  was  now  at  his  feet,  and  all  the 
stars  were  open  to  him.  He  had  begun 
to  have  a  glimmering  of  what  it  was 
that  Augustus  Scarborough  intended  to 
do;  but  the*  intentions  of  Augustus 
Scu'borough  were  now  of  no  moment  to 
him.  He  was  clothed  in  a  panoply  of 
armour  which  would  be  true  against  all 
weapons.  At  any  rate,  on  that  night  and 
during  the  next  day  this  feeling  remained 
the  same  with  him. 

Then  he  received  a  summons  from  his 
mother  at  Buston.  His  mother  pressed 
him  to  come  at  once  down  to  the  parson- 
aga  "Your  uncle  has  been  with  your 
father,  and  has  said  terrible  things  about 
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you.  As  you  know,  my  brother  is  not 
very  strong-minded,  and  I  should  not  care 
so  much  for  what  he  says  were  it  not  that 
so  much  is  in  his  hands.  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  it  is  all  about,  but  your  father 
says  that  he  does  nothing  but  threaten. 
He  talks  of  putting  the  entail  on  one  side. 
Entails  used  to  be  fixed  things,  I  thought ; 
but  since  what  old  Mr.  Scarborough  did, 
nobody  seems  to  regard  them  now.  But 
even  suppose  the  entail  does  remain,  what 
are  you  to  do  about  the  income!  Your 
father  thinks  you  had  better  come  down 
and  have  a  little  talk  about  the  matter." 

This  was  the  first  blow  received  since 
the  moment  of  his  exaltation.  Harry 
knew  very  well  that  the  entaU  was  fixed 
and  could  not  be  put  aside  by  Mr.  Prosper, 
though  Mr.  Scarborough  might  have  suc- 
ceeded with  his  entail;  but  yet  he  was 
aware  that  his  present  income  was  chiefly 
dependent  on  his  uncle's  good  wilL  To 
be  reduced  to  live  on  his  fellowship 
would  be  very  dreadful.  And  that  in- 
come, such  as  it  was,  depended  entirely 
on  his  celibacy.  And  he  had  too,  as  he 
was  well  aware,  engendered  habits  of  idle- 
ness during  the  last  two  years.  The  mind 
of  a  young  man  so  circumstanced  turns 
always  first  to  the  bar,  and  then  to  litera- 
ture. At  the  bar  he  did  not  think  that 
there  could  be  any  opening  for  him.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  late  to  begin ;  and 
then  he  was  humble  enough  to  believe  of 
himself  that  he  had  none  of  the  peculiar 
gifts  necessary  for  a  judge  or  for  an 
advocate.  Perhaps  the  knowledge  that 
six  or  seven  years  of  preliminary  labour 
would  be  necessary  was  a  deterrent 

The  rewards  of  literature  might  be 
achieved  immediately.  Such  was  his  idea. 
But  he  had  ^another  idea — perhaps  as 
erroneous — that  this  career  would  not 
become  a  gentleman  who  intended  to  be 
squire  of  Buston.  He  had  seen  two  or 
three  men,  decidedly  Bohemian  in  their 
modes  of  life,  to  whom  he  did  not  wish  to 
assimilate  himself.  There  was  Quaverdale, 
whom  he  had  known  intimately  at  St 
John's,  and  who  was  on  the  Press.  Quaver- 
dale  had  quarrelled  absolutely  with  his 
father,  who  was  also  a  clergyman,  and 
having  been  thrown  altogether  on  his  own 
resources,  had  come  out  as  a  writer  for 
The  Coming  Hour.  He  made  his  five  or 
six  hundred  a  year  in  a  rattling,  loose,  un- 
certain sort  of  fashion,  and  was — so  thought 
Harry  Annesley — the  dirtiest  man  of  his 
acquaintance.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
six  hundred  a  year,  or  Quaverdale  would 


certainly  have  changed  his  shirt  more 
frequently,  and  would  sometimes  have  had 
a  new  pair  of  trousers.  He  was  very 
amusing,  very  happy,  very  thoughtless,  and 
as  a  rule  altogether  impecunious.  Annesley 
had  never  known  him  without  the  means 
of  getting  a  good  dinner,  but  those  means 
did  not  rise  to  the  purchase  of  a  new  hat 
Putting  Quaverdale  before  him  as  an 
exaniple,  Annesley  could  not  bring  himself 
to  choose  literature  as  a  profession.  Think- 
ing of  all  this  when  he  received  his  mother's 
letter,  he  assured  himself  that  Florence 
would  not  like  professional  literature. 

He  wrote  to  say  that  he  would  be  down 
at  Buston  in  five  days'  time.  It  does  not 
become  a  son  who  is  a  .fellow  of  a  college 
and  the  heir  to  a  property  to  obey  Us 
parents  too  quickly.  But  he  gave  up  the 
intermediate  days  to  thinking  over  the 
condition  which  bound  him  to  his  nnde, 
and  to  discussing  his  prospects  ^ndi 
Quaverdale,  who,  as  usual,  was  remaining 
in  town  doing  the  editor's  work  for  The 
Coming  Hour.  "  If  he  interfered  with  me 
I  should  tell  him  to  go  to  bed,"  said 
Quaverdale.  The  allusion  was  of  ooorse 
made  to  Mr.  Prosper. 

"  I  am  not  on  those  sort  of  terms  wiA 
him." 

"  I  should  make  my  own  terms,  and  then 
let  him  do  his  worst  What  can  he  do )  If 
he  means  to  withdraw  his  beggarly  twohun- 
dred  and  fifty  pounds,  of  course  he'U  do  it" 

"  I  suppose  I  do  owe  him  something,  in 
the  way  of  respect" 

"  Not  if  he  threatens  you  in  regard  to 
money.  What  does  it  come  tol  That 
you  are  to  cringe  at  his  heels  for  a  be^arly 
allowance  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  you  without  your  ask- 
ing. '  Very  well,  my  dear  fellow,'  I  should 
say  to  him,  '  you  can  stop  it  the  moment 
you  please.  For  certain  objects  of  yonr 
own — that  your  heir  might  live  in  the 
world  after  a  certain  fashion — ^you  have 
bestowed  it  It  has  been  mine  since  I  was 
a  child.  If  you  can  reconcile  it  to  your 
conscience  to  discontinue  it,  do  so.'  Yon 
woul(L  find  that  he  would  have  to  think 
twice  about  it" 

"  He  will  stop  it,  and  what  am  I  to  do 
theni  Can  I  get  an  opening  on  any  of 
these  papers  1"  Quaverdale  whistlea— -a 
mode  of  receiving  the  overture  which  was 
not  pleasing  to  Annesley.  ''  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  anything  so  very  superhuman  in 
the  way  of  intellect  is  required."  Annesley 
had  got  a  fellowship,  whereas  Quaverdale 
had  done  nothing  at  the  university. 
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"Couldn't  you  make  a  pair  of  shoes) 
Shoemakers  do  get  good  wages." 

''  What  do  you  mean  9  A  fellow  never 
can  get  you  to  be  serious  for  two  minutes 
together." 

"  I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life." 

"That  I  am  to  make  shoes  1 " 

<'  No,  I  don't  quite  think  that  I  don't 
suppose  you  can  make  them.  You'd  have 
first  to  learn  the  trade,  and  show  that  you 
were  an  adept." 

"  And  I  must  show  that  I  am  an  adept 
before  I  can  write  for  The  Coming  Hour." 
There  was  a  tone  of  sarcasm  in  this  which 
was  not  lost  on  Quaverdale. 

'*  Certainly  you  must ;  and  that  you  are 
a  better  adept  than  I  who  have  got  the 

Ehce,  or  some  other  unfortunate  wno  will 
ave  to  be  put  out  of  his  berth.  The 
Coming  Hour  only  requires  a  certain 
number.  Of  course  there  are  many  news- 
papers in  Lpndon,  and  many  magazines, 
and  much  literary  work  going.  You  may 
get  your  share  of  it,  but  you  have  got  to 
begin  by  shoving  some  incompetent  fellow 
out  And  in  order  to  be  able  to  begin  you 
must  leam  the  trade." 

"How  did  you  begin  I  " 

"Just  in  that  way.  While  you  were 
roaming  about  London  like  a  fine  gentle- 
man, I  Ibegan  by  earning  twenty-four 
shillings  a  week." 

"Can  I  earn  twenty-four  shillings  a 
week)" 

"  You  won't,  because  you  have  already 
got  your  fellowship.  You  had  a  knadk  at 
writing  Grreek  Iambics,  and  therefore  got 
a  fellowship.  I  picked  up  at  the  same 
time  the  way  of  stringing  English  together. 
I  also  soon  learned  the  way  to  be  hungry. 
I'm  not  hungry  now  very  often,  but  I've 
been  through  it  My  belief  is  that  you 
wouldn't  get  along  with  my  editor." 

"Thafs  your  idea  of  being  inde- 
pendent" 

"Certainly  it  is.  I  do  his  work  and 
take  his  pay,  and  obey  his  orders.  If  you 
think  you  can  do  the  same,  come  and  try. 
There's  not  room  here,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  room  elsewhere.  There's  the  trade 
to  be  learned  like  any  other  trade;  but 
,  my  belief  is  that  even  then  you  could  not 
do  it     We  don't  want  Greek  Iambics." 

Hairy  turned  away  disgusted.  Quaver- 
dale  was  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
thought  that  a  peculiar  talent  and  a 
necunar  tact  were  needed  for  his  own 
tNisiness.  Harry  believed  that  he  was  as 
able  to  write  a  leading  article  at  any  rate 
aa  Quaverdale,  and  that  the  Greek  Iambics 


would  not  stand  in  his  way.  But  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  probable  that  his  habits  of 
cleanliness  might  do  so,  and  gave  up  the 
idea  for  the  present  He  thought  that  his 
friend  should  have  welcomed  him  with  an 
open  hand  into  the  realms  of  literature; 
and,  perhaps,  it  was  the  case  that  Quaver- 
dale attributed  too  much  weight  to  the 
knack  of  turning  readable  paragraphs  on 
any  subject  at  a  moment's  notice. 

But  what  should  he  do  down  at  Buston  ¥ 
There  were  three  persons  there  with  whom 
he  would  have  to  contend :  his  father,  his 
mother,  and  his  uncle.    With  his  father  he 
had  always  been  on  good  terms ;  but  had 
still  been  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of 
gentle  sarcasm.    He  had  got  his  fellowship 
and  his  allowance,  and  had  so  been  lifted 
above  his  father^s  authority.     His  father 
thoroughly  despised  his  brother-in-law,  and 
looked  down  upon  him  as  an  absolute  ass. 
But  he  was  reticent  only  dropping  a  word 
here  and  there,  out  of  deference,  perhaps, 
to  his  wife,  and  from  a  feeling  lest  his  son 
might  be  deficient  in  wise  courtesy,  if  he 
were  encouraged  to  laugh  at  his  benefactor. 
He  had  said  a  word  or  two  as  to  a  pro- 
fession when  Harry  left  Cambridge ;  but 
the  word  or  two  had  come  to  nothing. 
In  those  days  the  uncle  had  altogether 
ridiculed  the  idea,  and  the  mother,  fond 
of  her  son,  the  fellow  and  the  heir,  had 
altogether  opposed  the  notion.     The  rector 
himself  was  an  idle,  good-looking,  self- 
indulgent  man — a  man  who  read  a  little 
and  understood  what  he  read,  and  thought 
a  little  and  understood  what  he  thought ; 
but  who  took  no  trouble  about  anything. 
To  go  through  the  world  comfortably  with 
a  rather  large  family  and  a  rather  small 
income,  was  the  extent  of  his  ambition. 
In  regard  to  his  eldest  son  he  had  begun 
well     Harry  had  been  educated  free,  and 
had  got  a  fellowship.    He  had  never  cost 
his  father  a  shilling.     And  now  the  eldest 
of  two  grownup  daughters  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  the  son  of  a  brewer  living  in 
the  little  town  of  Buntingford.    This  also 
was  a  piece  of  good  luck  which  the  rector 
accepted  with  a  thankful  heart    There 
was  another  grown-up  girl,  also  pretty,  and 
then  a  third  girl  not  grown  up,  and  the 
two  boys,  who  were  at  present  at  school  at 
Royston.     Thus  burdened  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Annesley  went  through  the  world, 
with  as  jaunty  a  step  as  was  possible, 
making   but  Uttle  of   his    troubles,  but 
anxious  to  make  as  much  as  he  could  of 
his  advantages.     Of  these  the  position  of 
Harry  was  the  brightest,  if  only  Harry 
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would  be  carefol  to  gaard  it.  It  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  he  should 
find  an  income  for  Harry  if  the  squire 
stopped  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  which  he  at  present  allowed 
him. 

Then  there  was  Hany's  mother,  who 
had  already  very  frequently  discounted  the 

S^ood  things  which  were  to  £bJ1  to  Harry's 
ot  She  was  a  dear,  good,  motherly 
woman,  all  whose  geese  were  certainly 
counted  to  be  swans.  And  of  all  swans 
Hany  was  the  whitest ;  whereas,  in  purity 
of  plumage,  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter, 
who  had  won  the  affections  of  the  young 
Buntingf ord  brewer,  was  the  next  That 
Harry's  allowance  should  be  stopped  would 
be  almost  as  great  a  misfortune  as  though 
Mr.  Thoroughbury  were  to  break  his  neck 
out  hunting  with  the  Parkeridge  hounds — 
an  amusement  which,  after  the  manner  of 
brewers,  he  was  much  in  the  habit  of  follow- 
ing, li^  Annesley  had  lived  at  Buston 
all  her  life,  havine  been  bom  at  the  HalL 
She  was  an  excelknt  mother  of  a  family, 
and  a  good  clergyman's  wife,  being  in  both 
respects  more  painstaking  and  assiduous 
thsui  her  htisband.  But  she  did  maintain 
something  of  respect  for  her  brother, 
thougn  in  her  inmost  heart  she  knew  that 
he  was  a  fooL  But  to  have  been  bom 
Squire  of  Buston  was  something,  and  to 
have  reached  the  age  of  fifty  unmarried,  so 
as  to  leaTO  the  position  of  heir  open  to 
her  own  son  was,  more.     To  such  a  one  a 

geat  deal  was  due;  but  of  that  ded 
arry  was  but  little  disposed  to  pay  any 
part  He  must  be  talked  to,  and  very 
seriously  talked  to,  and  if  possible  saved 
from  the  sin  of  ofiendine  his  easily-ofiended 
uncle.  A  terrible  idea  had  been  suggested 
to  her  lately  by  her  husband.  The  entail 
might  be  made  altogether  inoperative  by 
the  marriage  of  her  brother.  It  was  a 
fearful  notion,  but  one  which  if  it  entered 
into  her  brother's  head  might  possibly  be 
carried  out  No  one  before  had  ever 
dreamed  of  anything  so  dangerous  to  the 
Annesley  interests,  and  Mrs.  Aunesley  now 
felt  that  by  due  submission  on  the  part  of 
the  heir  it  might  be  avoided. 

But  the  squire  himself  was  the  foe  whom 
Harry  most  feared.  He  quite  understood 
that  he  would  be  required  to  be  submissive, 
md,  even  if  he  were  willing,  he  did  not 
know  how  to  act  the  part  There  was 
much  now  that  he  would  endure  for  the 
sake  of  Florence.  If  Mr.  Plrosper  de- 
manded that  after  dinner  he  should  sit 
Lnd  hear  a  sermon,  he  would  sit  and  hear  it 


out    It  would  be  a  bore,  but  might  be 
endured  on  behalf  of  the  girl  whom  he 
loved.    But  he  much  feared  that  the  cause 
of  his  uncle's  displeasure  was  deeper  than 
that    A  rumour  nad  reached  him  that  his 
uncle  had  declared  his  conduct  to  Mountjoy 
Scarborough  to   have   been   abominable. 
He  had  heard  no  words  spoken  by  his 
uncle,  but  threats  had  reached  him  through 
his  mother,  and  also  through  his  uncle's 
man  of  bumnesa     He  certamly  would  go 
down    to     Buston,    and    carry    himself 
towards  his   unde  with    what    outward 
signs  of  respect  would  be  possible.    But,  if 
his  uncle  accused  him,  he  could  not  but  tell 
his  unde  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter  of  which  he  was  talking.    Not  for 
all  Buston  could  he  admit  that  he  had 
done  anything  mean  or  ignoble.    Florence, 
he  was  quite  sure,  woud  not  desire  it 
Florence  would  not  be  Florence  were  she 
to  desire  it     He  thought  that  he  could 
trace  the  hands— or  rawer  the  tongues — 
throiM;h  which  the  calumny  had  made  its 
way  down  to  the  HalL    He  would  at  once 
go  to  the  Hall,  and  tell  his  uncle  all  the 
facts.    He   would  describe  the  gross  ill- 
usage  to  which  he   had  been  subjected. 
No  doubt  he  had  left  the  man  sprawling 
upon  the  pavement;  but  there  had  been 
no  sign  that  the  man  had  been  dangerously 
hurt ;  and  when  two  days  afterwards  the 
man  had  vanished,  it  was  dear  that  he 
could  not  have  vanished  without    leg& 
Had  he  .taken  himself  off— as  was  probable 
— then  why  need  Harry  trouble  himself 
as  to  his  vanishing  ?    If  someone  else  had 
helped    him    in    escaping — as   was    also 
probable — why  had  not  that  someone  come 
and  told  the  circumstances  when  all  the 
enquiries  were  being  made  1    Why  should 
he  have  been  expected  to  speak  of  the 
circumstances  of  such  an  encounter,  which 
could  not  have  been  told  but  to  Captain 
Scarborough's  infinite  disgrace  1    And  he 
could  not  have  told  of  it  without  naming 
Florence  Mountjoy.    His  uncle,  when  he 
heard     the    tru^,     must    acknowledge 
that  he  had  not   behaved    badly.     And 
yet   Harry,  as  he  turned  it  all  in  his 
mind,  was  uneasy  as  to  his  own  conduct 
He  could  not  quite    acquit   himself   in 
that  he  had  kept  secret  all  the  facts  of 
that    midnight    encounter    in    the    face 
of  the  enquiries  which  had  been  made, 
in  that  he  had  falsely  assured  Augustus 
Scarborough  of  his  ignorance.    And  yet 
he  knew  that  on  no  consideration  would 
he   aclmowledge   himself  to   have   been 
wrong. 
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THE    UTILISATION    OP    NATURAL 

FORCES. 

Electricity  has  at  length  heen  caught 
and  imprisoned  in  a  tactaal  form.  The 
sabtle  sprite,  more  poweriul  in  its 
capabilities  than  Ariel,  more  marvellous 
in  its  magic  than  Puck,  has  now  become 
a  thing  so  material  as  to  fall  within 
the  scope  of  a  parcels'  delivery  com- 
pany for  transmission;  and  we  begin 
to  anticipate  as  not  far  distant  the  time 
when  steam  and  manual  labour  shall  be  no 
more,  but  force,  in  a  condensed  and  palpable 
form,  shall  be  brought  to  our  doors  daily, 
and  retailed  in  measured  quantities  like  the 
morning  milk.  But  from  what  source  will 
this  force  be  obtained)  and  how  imme- 
diately will  these  recent  electrical  dis- 
coveries affect  the  solution  of  the  problem 
— ^undoubtedly  the  grandest  of  the  age — 
how  to  adapt  to  our  own  ends  those  vast 
powers  of  Nature  which  are  manifested  all 
around  us  f 

Physicists  tell  us  that  all  forces  are  con- 
vertible— ^heat  into  electricity,  electricity 
into  motion,  and  so  on — in  certain  definite 
proportions  which  are  reducible  to  as  ab- 
solute a  scale  as  the  multiplication-table. 
Force  has  been  stated  to  be  the  relation 
between  different  forms  of  matter,  mani- 
fested while  their  constituent  atoms  are 
undergoing  chemical  or  structural  changes, 
or  forming  new  elementary  combinations. 
All  matter,  liquid,  solid,  gaseous,  animate 
or  inanimate,  may  thus  be  said  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  force  locked  up  in  it, 
and  requiring  only  some  eiven  stimulus 
for  its  production  and  translation  to  some 
other  body;  for  when  we  speak,  as  we 
often  do,  of  waste  force,  we  imply,  not  that 
such  power  has  been  lost  in  the  sense  of 
ceasing  to  exist,  but  that  its  particular 
manifestation  in  some  instance  was  not 
seized  upon  for  application  to  human  pur- 
poses. Since  the  world  was  created,  not  a 
grain  of  its  substance  has  been  lost,  nor 
has  the  actual  quantity  of  any  of  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  built  up  been 
altered;  though  variation  of  their  rela- 
tive proportions  in  their  combinations 
is  constantly  taking  place,  and  indeed 
constitutes  force  itself.  Nor,  as  far  as 
we  know,  has  any  atom  ever  been  addled 
to  the  universe,  if  we  except  those  small 
occasional  masses  called  meteorites,  or 
vulgarly  thunderbolts,  the  origin  of  which 
has  not  been  clearly  made  out ;  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion  being,  however,  that 
such  of  these  bodies  as  are  not  formed  by 
electric  fusion  of  the  soil  where  they  are 


discovered — ^as  many  no  doubt  are — come 
from  our  own  volcanoes.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  earth  was  established  with  a  fixed 
amount  of  inherent  force  in  it,  and  that 
this  amount  has  never  changed  since  the 
Creation.  It  may  differ  considerably  iu 
the  manner  or  intensity  of  its  indication ; 
witness  the  oft-quoted  example  of  the  con- 
version of  iron  into  rust — that  is,  the  union 
of  its  particles  with  oxygen  under  certain 
conditions,  forming  an  oxide.  This  may 
be  effected  rapidly  by  burning  iron  wire  or 
filings  in  oxygen-gas,  during  which  intense 
heat  is  evolved ;  or  it  may  be  submitted  to 
the  slower  combustion  which  takes  place 
when  it  rusts  from  exposure  to  the  air,  but 
in  either  case  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
force — heat — ^is  developed.  In  the  former, 
it  is  evident ;  in  the  latter,  the  process  is 
so  slow  and  gradual  that  the  increase  of 
temperature  is  not  appreciabla 

Look  at  the  huge  natural  powers  on 
every  side,  any  one  of  which  would  supply 
motive  power  for  aU  the  mechanism  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  could  it  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  scene  of  action — the  rise  and 
faU  of  tides,  the  impetus  of  waves,  rivers, 
and  cataracts,  the  force  of  the  winds,  the 
spontaneous  evolution  of  electricity,  and 
the  light,  actinism,  and  heat  of  the 
sun.  Witfi  regard  to  the  last-mentioned 
power,  a  complete  arrangement  of  lenses 
has  recently  been  devised,  which  causes 
water  to  boil  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays ;  and  its  inventor  has  published 
details  on  which  he  bases  the  calculation 
that  a  strip  of  land,  one  hundred  miles 
loi^  and  one  mile  broad,  in  the  tropics, 
wocddfumish  enough  sun-power  to  generate 
sufficient  steam  for  the  working  of  all  the 
machinery  in  the  world.  ^  And  when  we 
see  a  windmill  with  its  fans  in  revolution 
by  the  action  of  a  gentle  breese,  and  con- 
trast that  with  the  tremendous  impulse  of 
a  hurricane  or  typhoon,  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour;  or  a  tiny 
rivulet  turning  a  huge  wheel,  and  think  of 
the  million-fold  capabilities  of  Niagara  (to 
which  Sir  William  Thompson,  Mr.  Siemens, 
and  other  practical  scientific  men  are  now 
turning  their  attention);  we  become  aware 
of  the  tremendous  loss  man  sustains  in  his 
inability  to  make  use  of  these  gigantic 
engines.  Take  steam,  again.  To  get  steam 
we  must  have  coal — for  the  few  substitutes 
that  have  been  recently  tried  are  only  experi- 
mental curiosities,  as  yet;  and  it  is  the  cost 
of  this  coal  that  is  the  grand  expense,  and 
oftentimes  a  serious  drawback  or  utter 
prohibition  to  undertakings  in  which  steam 
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is  the  motor.  Some  of  our  great  ocean 
steamship  companies,  for  example,  pay  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  sterling  or 
more  for  coal  annually,  the  ''black 
diamonds"  averaging  from  two  to  three 
pounds  per  ton,  at  home  and  abroad.  This, 
of  course,  indudes  freight  by  sailing  vessels 
to  foreign  ports,  and  wharfage  and  labour 
there,  which  in  some  places  raises  the  price 
to  five  pounds  per  ton.  And  ^his  specific 
expense  is  not  me  only  grave  consideration, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  accom- 
modation necessary  for  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  tons  of  coal  cuts  a  big 
slice  out  of  a  vessel's  capacity  for  cargo 
and  passengers,  and  that  each  ship  must 
carry  a  large  staff — far  outnumbering  the 
crew  proper — of  stokers,  coal-trimmers,  and 
firemen  for  the  stowing  and  shifting  of  the 
cumbrous  stuff.  Yet  the  very  medium 
through  which  these  steamers  foam  on  their 
course  needs  but  the  light  touch  of  a  wire 
to  form  almost  the  most  calorific  fuel 
known ;  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water  produces  a  heat  so  intense  as 
to  melt  platinum,  and  to  even  vdatilise  gold 
to  a  slight  extent  Why,  then,  have  ^ese 
vast  powers  never  been  turned  to  account, 
in  this  age  of  material  utility  1 

The  question  of  expense  is  the  obstacle 
with  all  the  means  for  storing  force  with 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  acquainted. 
Those  means  are  few  at  present,  and  in* 
efficient  oMdng  to  the  costly  nature  of  the 
direct  application  of  the  force  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  transmitting  medium,  and 
the  loss  of  power  involved  in  transit  and 
final  connection  of  the  conveyed  force. 
With  connecting  rods  and  chams  of  any 
great  length  there  is  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  the  force  in  overcoming  the  vis 
inertiae  of  the  apparatus  itself,  owing  to 
its  weight,  and  in  the  friction  of  cog- 
wheels and  pulleya  The  coiling  of  a 
powerful  spring  might  be  employed  for 
gradual  after-distribution  of  motive  power 
near  at  hand,  but  neither  that  nor  the 
compression  of  air  is  suitable  for  convey- 
ance to  any  distance — the  latter  agency,  in 
addition  to  this  objection,  affording  no 
very  effective  medium  in  itself.  Whether 
more  might  not  be  done  by  condensing 
certain  gases  which  are  capable  of  liquefac- 
tion under  a  high  pressure — ^many  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  to  the  square  inch— *iB  a 
suggestion  which  will  perlmps  be  answered 
conclusively  before  long  by  those  scientists 
who  devote  their  attention  to  this  subject ; 
it   seems    feasible  to   imagine  that  such 


liquefied  gases  might  be  stored  and  carried 
in  suitable  vessels  with  very  little  loss,  if 
any,  of  the  expansive  force  correspondiing 
to  that  employed  for  their  condensation, 
which  could  be  emitted  and  applied  at 
pleasure  by  certain  simple  arrangements. 

It  is  astounding  to  reflect  how  very 
few  cases  there  are  in  which  man  has 
invoked  Nature's  forces  to  his  aid,  even  in 
these  days  of  all-pervading  economy — 
Nature's  forces,  that  is,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  alluded  to  them,  the  ex- 
pression being  understood  as  not  inda- 
sive  of  natural  laws.  With  the  familiar 
exceptions  of  the  windmiU  and  water-wheel, 
and  the  sails  of  a  ship — ^which  John 
Chinaman  wisely  adapted  to  his  hand-cart 
or  barrow  when  on  a  long  journey  thou- 
sands of  years  ago— we  have  scarcely  a 
single  instance  of  their  use ;  though  we 
occasionally  hear  of  a  strucUire,  like  the 
Clifton  suspension-bridge,  being  raised  to 
its  position  by  the  rise  and  lall  of  the 
tides,  or  of  heavy  sunken  objects  recovered 
and  brought  to  land  in  tidal  docks  or 
estuaries  by  the  same  agency.  A  fiat- 
bottomed  barge  is  towed  out  and  moored 
over  the  submerged  block  of  stone,  or 
whatever  it  is  that  has  been  lost ;  at  dead 
low  water  a  chain  is  made  fast  around 
this,  and  hauled  up  tight  to  a  ring  or 
stanchion  in  the  barge.  As  tiie  tide  rises, 
the  barge  lifts  the  ponderous  body,  and 
at  high  water  it  is  floated  in  towards  shore 
until  the  weight  takes  the  ground  again, 
owing  to  the  decreased  depth  of  water. 
Here,  again,  the  lighter  is  idlowed  to  rest 
until  ebb  tide  has  reached  its  lowest 
point,  when  the  chain  is  shortened  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent ;  thus,  at  the  next 
flood,  still  shallower  water  is  reached,  and 
the  process  is  repeated  till  the  object  is 
either  high  and  d^  at  low  tide,  or  capable 
of  being  treated  by  ordinary  methods  of 
removal  from  the  shora  Suggestions  have 
recently  been  made  that  the  tidal  rise  of 
the  river  Severn— one  of  the  highest  in  the 
world — should  do  good  service  to  Bristol 
as  prime  agent  in  ihe  lighting  of  its 
thoroughfares  and  buildings  by  electricity. 

A  paper  was  read  before  the  Society 
of  Naval  Architects  some  time  ago, 
in  which  a  proposal  was  made  that  wave 
motion  at  sea  should  be  compelled  to 
minister  to  a  vessel's  speed  by  means  of 
a  suspended  weight,  oscillating  amidshipa 
The  vibrations  of  this  pendtdum,  as  the 
ship  rolled,  were  to  coil  a  huge  spring,  and 
this,  in  its  turn,  was  to  work  an  anSliary 
screw  when  required,  in  case  of  calms  or 
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head  winds,  or  to  assist  on  a  small  scale  in 
the  performance  of  duties  such  as  the  work- 
ing of  cargo,  setting  or  taking  in  sails,  or 
pumping  water,  now  performed  by  steam- 
winches  or  manual  labour.  But  perhaps 
the  most  ingenious  application  of  wave 
force  to  mechanism  that  has  ever  been  per- 
fected is  that  shown  in  the  construction 
of  Courtenay's  Automatic  Buoy,  already 
adc^ted  by  the  Trinity  House  for  use  at 
certain  stations  around  our  coast,  notably 
on  the  north-east  Goodwins,  the  Scilly 
IsleSy  and  Knapton  Sands,  off  the  Nora 
Its  principle  of  action  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  is  no 
vertical  movement  of  the  water  whatever. 
The  apparatus  may  be  said  roughly  to 
consist  of  two  tubes  of  the  above  length ; 
the  upper,  which  rises  and  falls  as  the  buoy 
mounts  the  waves,  working  within  the  lower 
one,  wUch  is  fixed  at  one  certain  depth  by 
its  moorinffs.  This  continual  pump-like 
movement,  oy  means  of  certain  valves  in 
the  interior,  causes  a  store  of  compressed 
air  to  be  laid  up  in  the  lower  tube,  which, 
being  perpetually  renewed,  sounds  a  loud 
whistle  continuously,  and  acts  as  a  warn- 
ing or  a  guide  to  mariners  in  thick  fogs 
and  on  the  darkest  night  It  is  also  capable 
of  being  graduated  in  its  pressure,  so  that 
in  very  bad  weather,  when  the  roar  of 
the  wind  or  waves  might  presumably 
drown  the  scream  of  the  whistle,  it  can 
fire  a  gun  or  flash  a  light  at  intervals ;  and 
this  would  be  performed  automatically  by 
the  very  violence  of  the  sea  itself,  or  it 
can  be  arranged  to  indicate  when  shoals 
and  banks  are  passable  or  impassable  by 
vessels  not  exceeding  a  certain  draught  of 
water,  by  sounding  only  when  the  state 
of  the  tide  allows  a  given  amount  of  ex- 
tension between  the  two  tubes.  And  may 
we  not  hope  to  see  electricity,  which  bids 
&ir  to  be  not  only  the  moving  but  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  future,  generated  before 
long  by  some  such  inexpensive  and  auto- 
matic adaptation  of  natiural  forces ) 

LADY  TEMPLE'S  TEOUBLK 

CHAFTBB  L      PLOTTINQ. 

"  My  dear  Sir  John,  I  am  very  sorry  if 
I  hurt  your  feelings,  but  I  do  not  like  the 

gW." 
"  So  you  have  told  me  before,  my  dear." 
"  And  you  are  as  far  firom  agreeing  with 

me  as  ever.'* 
''Well,  ^es ;  I  confess  lean  see  nothing 

80  very  objectionable  in  poor  Julia" 


''Poor  Julia!  She  will  be  rich  Julia 
one  of  these  days,  or  I  am  much  mis- 
taken !  *" 

Sir  John  broke  into  a  good-natured 
laugh. 

"  Well,  let  us  hope  she  may  be." 

"  Yes,  I  could  say  that,  too ;  but  when 
I  consider  that  it  is  your  money  she  looks 
to  spending " 

Sir  John  Temple's  blue  eyes  opened. 

"Mine!  My  dear  wife,  you  must  be 
dreaming." 

"  On  the  contrary,  on  this  subject  I  feel 
particularly  wide-awake — almost  as  much 
so  as  JuUa,"and  her  little  ladyship  put  her 
hand  laughingly  through  her  husband's 
arm.  "f  on  l^Te  an  lieir,  although  "- 
and  here  sweet-faced  Lady  Temple  sighed 
— "  no  son.  Have  you  really  seen  nothing  1 
Do  you  really  not  know  that  Miss  Slingsby 
proposes  to  herself  to  share  that  heirship?" 

Staid  elderiy  Sir  John  actually  whistled 
like  a  school-boy — a  whistle  expressive  of 
surprise  and  dismay. 

"  Ah,  you  are  not  much  more  enamoured 
with  the  idea  than  I." 

"  I  agree  with  you  she  is  not  the  woman 
I  should  have  chosen ;  but  what  can  we 
do )    It  is  he  who  chooses." 

''  Nay,  it  is  she.  That  is  what  I  object 
to." 

'*  But,  my  love,  a  man  does  not  marry  a 
girl  unless  he  wants  to." 

"  Doesn't  he,  my  dear  1  If  you  were  a 
woman  you  would  know  better.  Is  there 
really  no  such  thing  as  flattering  your  sex 
into  what  you  think  you  want---eh.  Sir 
John)  It  is  like  tickling  trout,  my  dear 
— ^very  pleasant,  I  dare  say,  but  you  are 
caught,  and  then ** 

"And  then,  if  the  woman  is  a  good 
woman,  she  wHl  make  a  good  wife." 

"Ah,  but  it  isn't  exactly  the  'good 
women'  I  am  talking  about  In  plain 
English,  Sir  John,  though  she  is  your 
warn,  and  the  daughter  of  your  poor  old 
friend,  Julia  Slingsby  is  not  half  good 
enou^  for  our  Morton.  She  is  ambitious, 
unscrupulous,  and  as  for  heart,  she  has 
none — not  a  shred.  In  short,  she  does 
not  love  him,  and  she  shall  not  have  him." 

"  Very  good,  but  how  do  you  propose 
preventing  her  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  contemplating  any  very 
desperate  measures.  Julia  shall  have 
nettling  to  complain  of.  I  shall  merely 
try  counter-attractions.  She  and  Morton 
will  both  be  here  the  end  of  the  month. 
I  must  get  some  of  my  pet  girls  down  for 
I  the  vacation,  and  if  that  does  not  succeed. 
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id  knowing — excuse  me,  my  dear — the 
npidity  of  your  sex,  I  am  not  veiy  hope- 
1 " 

"  WeU,  and  what  then  ?  " 

Lady  Temple  looked  up  into  her  hna- 
md's  face  with  a  wicked  smile. 

"Why, then  you  must  take  to  racing, 
imbling;  announce  yourself  a  ruined 
an,  with  nothing  to  leave  behind  you  but 
ortgaged  acres  and  an  empty  title.  I 
link  that  would  settle  affairs  veiy  effec- 
laUy." 

"  A  very  pretty  plot,  upon  my  life.  I 
link  I  prefer  the  first  suggestion.  Let 
3  have  down  the  counter-charms,  by  all 
leans.  Who  shall  they  be  1  Better  have 
own  half-ardozen  or  so,  and  make  it 
ier." 

''  I  have  arranged  all  that.  I  intend 
Eiving  a  houseful  Everyone  is  leaving 
ondon  now,  and  ready  for  fresh  air  and 
le  country.  We  can  find  plenty  of 
cnusement — boating,  tennis,  picnics.  AH 
e  want  is  fine  weather.  And  now,  if 
3u  will  be  off — ^I  see  your  horse  outside— 
will  get  to  my  writing." 

CHAPTER  II.     DOUBTFUL. 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Temple,  of  Temple 
ourt,  were  no  longer  young.  But  at  sixty 

man  should  be  hale  and  hearty  still, 
id  fit  for  saddle  or  stubble  for  many 
day  to  come.  And  sturdy  blue-eyed  Sir 
ohn  was  all  this.  At  fifty  what  should  a 
Oman  be  f  I  cannot  say.  I  only  know 
lat  Lady  Temple  was  active  and  light- 
earted  as  many  a  girl  in  her  twenties, 
he  was  a  little  creature,  barely  reaching 
}  big  Sir  John's  broad  shoulders,  and 
lied  him  with  a  fairy  rod  of  love  and 
itchery  yet.  Her  soft  brown  hair  was 
Ivering  fast,  and  gave  a  strange  tender 
race  to  a  face  that  bore  its  look  still  of 
^uthfiil  espi^glerie. 

Morton  Temple,  Sir  John's  heir  and 
rphan  nephew,  was  almost,  although  not 
1,  that  a  son  of  their  own  could  have 
9en  to  the  warm-hearted  baronet  and  his 
ife ;  so  their  anxiety  in  so  important  a 
Latter  as  that  under  ^scussion  is  not  to  be 
ondered  at,  and  my  lady's  little  plots  and 
lans  in  the  young  man's  behalf  may,  I 
link,  be  excused. 

The  Court,  of  course,  was  Morton 
emple's  home;  but  as  he  held  an 
ppointment  under  government  supposed 
)  entail  a  daily  attendance  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood  of  Downing  Street^  the  greater 
art  of  his  time  was  naturally  spent  in 
>wn. 


However,  as  a  couple  of  hours'  run  by 
rail  would  take  him  to  the  Courts  many  a 
summer  day's  dose  found  him  there. 

Julia  Slinesby  had  now  been  a  ward  of 
Sir  John's  for  nearly  twelve  months,  but 
she  formed  no  part  of  the  Court  household. 
She  and  her  invalid  mother  occupied  a 
small  house  in  a  semi-fashionable  London 
square ;  and  the  fair  Julia  when  oppressed 
by  heat  or  ennui  was  also  often  to  be  found 
flying  Temple  Courtwards  in  quest  of  fresh 
air  and — she  would  scarcely  have  troubled 
herself  to  conceal  it,  so  why  should  II — 
Morton  Temple. 

The  end  of  the  month  had  arrived,  and 
Lady  Temple  had  gathered  her  guests 
around  her.  All  bade  fair  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  her  littie  ladyship's  programme. 
The  weather  left  nothing  even  for  a  Briton 
to  grumble  at  Days  of  undouded  sun- 
shine succeeded  one  another,  and  if  showera 
fell  they  selected  the  hours  of  early  morning 
to  do  so,  and  the  world  woke  cool  and 
refreshed  as  though  new-born. 

On  the  terraces  and  among  the  flower- 
beds below,  girlish  forms  in  dainty  summer 
costumes  flitted,  followed,  at  no  great 
distance,  yon  may  be  sure,  by  light  and 
loosely-clad  figures  of  the  other  sex. 

Lady  Temple,  in  company  with  a 
matronly  companion  or  two,  looked  on  in 
smiling  satisfaction.  Her  young  people 
were  having  a  "good  time  "of  it,  and 
her  little  ladyship  was  happy.  There  was 
the  crumpled  rose-leaf,  it  is  true,  and  it 
was  a  very  crumpled  one  indeed,  not  a  bit 
smoothed  out  as  yet ;  but  her  ladyship  was 
of  a  sunny-hearted  nature,  and  tried  to  be 
hopeful  and  content — ^tried,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  at  times  found  it  beyond  her. 
"  Morton's  stupidity,"  she  would  confide  to 
Sir  John,  ''being  something  too  incredible." 

No,  affairs  were  not  altogether  promising. 
The  counter-charms  were  all  there— dark, 
fair,  quiet,  dashing,  but  they  might  almost 
as  well  have  been  elsewhere.  Almost,  and 
there  lay  Lady  Temple's  one  ray  of  hope, 
and  she  made  the  most  of  it  There  was 
one  exception— one  fair  aud  quiet  presence 
there,  whom,  as  her  ladyship  soon  dis- 
covered, Morton  Temple,  spite  his  "  stupi- 
dity," could  not  quite  ignore  or  forsake, 
even  at  the  bidding  of  his  Julia. 

Mary  Holme  was  only  the  rector's 
daughter,  and  no  fitter  mate  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view  for  the  heir  of  Temple  Court 
than  Julia  Slingsby.  Indeed,  there  Julia 
had  rather  the  advantage,  for  whereas 
Mary  was  pennQess,  she  was  possessed  of 
I  a  certain  if  modest  income  of  her  own. 
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Bat  had  the  hundreds  been  thoasands  they 
would  have  influenced  her  ladyship  not  one 
whit 

Mary  Holme  had  always  been  a  favourite 
at  the  Court  She  and  Morton  Temple  had 
played  together  as  children,  and  togetheir 
roamed  the  woods  and  fished  the  river 
later  on. 

Fair  and  quiet^  with  all  her  heart  long 
since  given  to  her  old  companion,  the 
rector's  pretty  daughter  was,  in  fact,  a  far 
more  dangerous  ri^  than  the  dark  dashing 
Julia  would  have  condescended  to  believe, 
or  her  anxious  ladyship  have  dared  to 
permit  herself  to  hope. 

But  the  days  were  slipping  by.  Tennis, 
boating,  picnics,  all  had  their  tuiq,  and 
still  the  success  of  my  lady's  scheme  re- 
mained as  doubtful  as  ever. 

Among  the  guests  was  one  James 
Treton,  a  heavy,  foolish-looking  young  man, 
with  certainly — as  the  phrase  goes — ^more 
money  than  brains.  But  the  lad — ^for  he 
was  but  little  more,  having  but  the  other 
day  come  of  age,  and  into  his  some  thou- 
sands per  annum — was  good-hearted  and 
generous-minded  enough  to  have  made 
himself  many  friends. 

Poor  James  had  lost  his  too  susceptible 
heart  the  very  first  night  of  his  arrival, 
and  from  that  moment  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  with  him. 

Need  I  say  Miss  Slingsby  was  the 
enslaver  9  She,  on  her  part,  did  not 
certainly  refuse  his  worship.  Julia  was  a 
young  woman  too  wise  in  her  generation 
for  anything  so  f ooUsh,  but  she  led  him  a 
sad  lifeof  it  for  all  that  Shesmiled  on  and 
made  much  of  him  when  it  suited  her  to  do 
sa  She  ignored  his  very  existence  when 
that  chanced  to  be  more  convenient  And 
all  the  time  the  poor  foolish  f eUow  was  her 
slave — ^hers  to  make  use  of,  to  fetch,  to 
carry,  to  be  smiled  or  firowned  on  as  she 
saw  fit 

Of  course  Lady  Temple  saw  all  that 
was  going  on,  as  who  could  help  doing  1 
Indeed,  tne  faithful  James — ^as  the  girls 
had  come  to  call  him — ^would  go  to  her 
ladyship  with  his  troubles.  She  was  all 
kindness  to  him,  and,  you  may  be  sure, 
would  have  helped  him  if  she  could. 

'<  He  is  a  world  too  good  for  her,"  Lady 
Temple  confided  to  her  husband;  "but 
then  he  will  never  find  it  out,  and  that  is 
everything." 

^  No  doubt  there  were  other  little  flirta- 
tions, and  even  it  may  be  courtships  going 
on,  but  there  were  other  and  lawful 
authorities  at  hand,  if  need  be.  so  with 


these  her  ladyship  did  not  trouble  herself. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  the  days  went  on, 
and  Morton  Temple  fluttered  from  JuUa 
Slingsby  to  his  old  friend  and  companion, 
and  James  Treton  clung  pertinaciously  to 
his  Chloe's  skirts,  that  she  had  had  some- 
thing too  much  of  that  sort  of  thins  as  it 
waa  "  Never  again,"  Lady  Temple  told 
herself.  "No,  if  this  fails  they  may  go 
their  own  way.  Morton  may  make  himself 
miserable  fgr  life  if  he  will,  and  poor  Mary 
must  break  her  heart ;  I  cannot  help  it" 

CHAPTER  III.      MR.   HINCKES'S  "PORK- 


^lANKEL. 
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It  was  the  last  day  but  two  for  the 
Court  guests.  The  gentlemen  were  all  ofi 
to  a  cricket-match  some  ten  miles  away. 

I  dare  say  more  than  one  of  them  would 
have  as  soon  remained  behind.  But  Sir 
John  himself  was  to  drive  them  over  in 
the  break,  so  they  could  not  very  well  get 
out  of  it 

The  girls  had  got  a  little  picnic  of  their 
own  down  by  me  river.  Luncheon  had 
been  sent  to  meet  them  at  a  chosen  spot 
some  mile  and  a  half  from  the  house,  and 
they  were  to  wait  on  themselves.  This 
they  had  managed  to  do  very  satisfactorily. 
They  had  made  a  goodly  onslaught  on  all 
the  dainties  provided,  and  were  now 
resting  in  happy  lariness  after  their 
labours. 

"  Well,  I  think  we  have  done  very  well 
without  the  gentlemen,  and  so  I  shall  tell 
them,"  said  Uttle  Kate  Dolby,  stretching 
herself  in  the  sun  like  a  luxurious  kitten. 

^  And  of  course  they  will  believe  you, 
my  dear,"  said  Julia  Slingsby.  "For  me, 
now,  I  shall  tell  their  serene  mightinesses 
that  it  has  been  unbearable — ^the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation,  and  that  I  all  but 
drowned  mjrself." 

"  They  will  never  bdieve  that,"  laughed 
Kate. 

"  Won't  they.  Miss  Innocence )  That 
and  more.     Wait  and  see." 

'*  Well,  I  am  sure  both  Morton  Temple 
and  James  Treton  would  rather  have  been 
here  than  at  that  stupid  cricket,"  said 
Nellie  Dolby,  Kate's  elder  sister. 

**l  think  we  can  very  well  spare  the 
<  faithful  James,' "  said  Julia.  '<  For  Morton 
Temple,  what  do  you  say,  Mary  1 " 

"  I  say,"  answered  Mary,  laughing, 
"  that  I  have  to  spare  him  so  much  as  it 
is,  that,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, perhaps  he  may  as  well  be  where 
he  is." 

Julia  lauffhed  too.    The  admission  was 
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flattering  to  her  vanity.  Besides,  little  as 
it  was  in  her  nature  to  care  for  one  of  her 
own  sez,  Marj  Holme  had  contrived  to 
win  from  her  a  spark  of  something  verj 
near  akin  to  afifection. 

A  pretty  flush  had  come  to  Mary's 
cheek 

"  Why,  Mary,"  "Julia  cried,  "  I  do 
believe  you  care  for  him  !  ^ 

"  Perhaps  I  do." 

"  Why,  she  has  known  and  loved  him 
ever  since  she  cut  her  first  tooth.  Haven't 
you,  Maxyl" 

And  Kate  Dolby,  who  was  Mary's 
champion  and  adorer,  and  at  whose  feet 
she  lay  stretched,  gave  her  friend's  toes  an 
affectionate  squeeze. 

"I  am  sure  you  really  don't  care  for 
him.     Confess  it,  Julia,"  said  Nellie. 

''Why  can't  you  let  him  go,  and  be 
satisfied  with  your  James ) "  growled 
Kate. 

*^  My  James  I  I  am  sure  you  are  all  of 
you  welcome  to  him." 

"  But  you  don't  care  for  Morton  Temple 
either,"  cried  half-a-dozen  voices. 

"  I  care  very  much  for  Temple  Court." 

''  Oh,  I  dare  say  James  Treton's  place  is 
just  as  fine,"  said  Nellia 

'*  It's  bigger,"  cried  Kate,  starting  into 
a  sitting  positioa  "  He  told  me  so.  He 
said  it's  like  a  great  barrack,  without  the 
company  in  it  Oh,  do  take  it,  Julia. 
We'll  aU  come  and  fill  it — ^we  will  indeed." 

Julia  laughed  good-naturedly. 

"I  am  sure  it's  very  kind  of  you, 
Kate,  and  if  ever  I  inhabit  the  barrack 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  all — thankful, 
no  doubt  But  you  see,  if  I  married  James 
Treton,  I  could  never  be  Lady  Temple. 
Besides — I  fear  there's  no  doubt  about  it 
— the  faithful  James's  grandpapa  sold 
cheese  1 " 

''But  his  grandfather  is  dead,  and  his 
cheese  all  eaten  long  enough  ago,"  said 
Kate. 

"  I  can't  help  it  I  should  never  see  a 
mouse-trap  even  without  thinking  of  him." 

"But  if  you  couldn't  be  Lady  Temple 
and  mistress  of  the  Court,  you  would  over- 
look the  cheese  and  be  reconciled  to  the 
mouse-traps — eh  1 "  enquired  Kate. 

"  Possibly.  I  might  do  worse.  There's 
plenty  of  money,  and,  as  for  James,  I  could 
bwist  him  round  my  fingers." 

"But  that  is  just  the  sort  of  husband  I 
shouldn't  care  for,"  said  Mary. 

"  Ah  !  you  wotdd  prefer  being  twisted ; 
[  shouldn't" 

WeU,  all  I  know  is,"  said  Kate  Dolby, 
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rising,    "I  wish  you  would    take    your 
James — and  twist  him." 

"  And  make  Mary  a  present  of  Morton  ! 
No,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  I  can't  afford  to 
be  so  generous." 

"He  isn't  yours  yet,"  cried  ELate^ 
flashing  up. 

"Come,"  said  Mary,  "we  are  talking 
great  nonsense,  and  if  wer  want  any  tea  it 
is  time  to  be  starting." 

Up  at  the  house  meanwhile  Lady  Temple 
and  her  more  sober  guests  were  indulging 
in  their  share  of  gossip  over  their  cup  ol 
afternoon-tea. 

It  was  just  as  Mary  Holme  and  her 
companions  were  nearing  the  house  on 
their  return  from  the  river-side,  that  a 
great  peal  came  at  the  hall-bell,  followed, 
after  some  moments'  delay,  by  the  re- 
appearance of  the  grey-headed  butler  in 
the  tea-room  with  a  card,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  her  ladyship  with  a  somewhat 
doubtful  air. 

"  Josiah  P.  Hinckes."  There  was  no 
doubt  about  the  name.  The  charaeteis 
were  of  such  dimensions  that  short-sighted 
Lady  Temple  could  read  them  as  the  card 
lay  before  her. 

"Must  see  Sir  John,"  he  says,  "my 
lady.  Perticklar  business,  so  I  have  had 
him  showed  te  Sir  John's  orfice  to  wait" 

"  A  gentleman,  Bowers  1 " 

"  WeU,  I  should  say  not  ezactually,  my 
lady.  Not  what  we  are  accustomed  to^ 
that  is,  your  ladyship." 

And  Mr.  Bowers,  who  was  an  old  and  con- 
fidential retainer,  looked  round  with  a  gaze 
of  such  awful  solemnity  and  importance, 
that  little  Kate  Dolby,  who  was  just  enter- 
ing, and  upon  whom  it  fell,  cried  : 

"Good  gracious.  Bowers,  is  any  one 
dead  1 " 

Bowers  condescended  to  smile.  E^ate 
was  an  old  favourite,  and  might  take 
liberties. 

"A  gentleman — leastways  anindividooal, 
miss,  to  see  Sir  John." 

Kate  had  seized  the  card. 

"Josiah  P.  Hinckes  1  Why,  the  in- 
dividooal  is  a — ^must  be  a  Yankee,  Bowers. 
Hasn't  he  got  an  eagle  or  the  star-spangled 
banner  with  him — eh,  Bowers! " 

"  He  have  got  nothing  but  a  very  small 
pork  mankel,miss,  and  an  'ook  nose,  throoeh 
which  he  certainly  do  speak  most  remark- 
abla" 

"Ah!"  cried  Kate  delightedly;  "I 
know  the  gentleman.  Patent  sausage- 
machine  inventor,  log  of  wood  in  at  one 
end,  best  pork-sausages  out  at  the  other ; 
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hatdi-joor-own-egga  machine,  eggs  in  at 
one  end,  fowl  ready  trossed  for  £nner  at 
the  other.  They  are  all  in  the  small 
pork-mankeL  Do  let  us  see  him,  Lady 
Temple." 

"Don't  be  so  absnrd,  Kate,"  said  her 
ladyahipb     *'  Bowers,  there  is  Sir  John." 

Bowers  harried  from  tlie  room,  and  then 
the  gentlemen  entering  (minus  tiieir  host) 
there  ensued  such  a  Babel  of  voices  that  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  transcribe  anything 
that  was  said. 

When,  half  an  hour  later,  a  message  was 
brought  by  Bowers  from  Sir  John,  begging 
my  lady  to  go  to  him  in  his  office,  her 
absence  was  for  a  time  altogether  un- 
noticed— that  is^  by  the  youug  people. 

CHAPTER  IV,      AFTER  ALL. 

When  Lady  Temple  answered  her 
husband's  summons,  she  found  him  pacing 
the  small  room  set  apart  for  his  business 
transactions^  with  a  perplexed  look  on  his 
kindly  face,  and  with  an  excitement  of 
manner  strangely  at  variance  with  his 
usual  quiet  air  of  happy  self-possession. 
She  turned  from  Sir  John  to  his  companion, 
but  there  saw  nothing  to  alarm  her ;  only 
a  cool-looking  dried-up  lath  of  a  man,  who 
greeted  her  with  a  little  nod-like  bow,  but 
did  not  open  his  lips. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  homes  to  which 
bad  news  can  scarcely  come,  but  Temple 
Court  was  one  of  these.  There  were  no 
daughters  to  elope  or  make  bad  matches, 
no  sons  to  bring  disaster  or  dishonour, 
equally  there  were  none  for  death  to  touch. 
So  although  there  might  be  a  tinge  of 
anxiety,  there  was  no  real  alarm  in  Lady 
Temple's  tone  as  she  enquired  of  her 
husband  what  had  happened. 

Sir  John  stopped  in  his  walk  and  passed 
his  hand  across  his  brow  as  if  to  clear 
away  some  trouble  there. 

"Something  very  strange,  my  dear,  so 
strange  that  I  seem  scarcely  to  know  if  I 
have  really  heard  it  or  have  only  gone  to 
sleep  and  dreamt  it" 

'*  You  air  wide-awake.  Sir  John  Temple. 
There  ain't  no  dreaming  about  thi& 
Perhaps  her  ladyship  would  like  to  see  the 
papers,  though  they  aur  only  copiea  The 
originals  can  be  seen  at  my  place  over  in 
Ottawa  any  day  you  like  to  come  over  and 
ask  for  'em.  Sir  John,  and  that  is  what  he 
had  better  do  at  once,  ma'am." 

'*  What  does  he  mean  1  What  is  it  all 
about  %    TeU  me,  John." 

'*Sit  down,  my  love,"  and  Sir  John 
Temple  drew  up  a  chair  for  his  wife,  and 


took  one  close  beside  her  so  that  he  could 
put  one  of  his  big  brown  hands  on  her 
small  white  ones  as  he  talked.  ''  You  see, 
my  dear,  we  have  always  looked  upon 
Morton  as  the  one  to  come  after  me  here 
when  I  am  gone,  and  now  from  what  this 

Sentleman  tdls  me — and  I  see  no  reason  to 
oubt  his  statements — that  can  never  be. 
It  is  a  shock,  my  dear,  for  both  of  us,  and 
for  poor  Morton.    How  shall  I  tell  him  1 " 

"Tell  him  what,  my  dear)  Nay,  Mr. 
Hinckes  will  tell  me— what  is  it  that  has 
happened,  Mr.  Hinckes  1 " 

"  Well,  you  see,  my  lady,  we  have  got 
what  you  call  'the  rightful  heir'  over 
yonder,  my  own  nephew  and  Sir  John's 
here." 

"  It's  just  this,  my  love,"  put  in  Sir  John, 
who  had  recovered  his  composure.  '^  My 
poor  brother  Robert,  our  scapegrace,  you 
Know,  whom  we  all  believed  to  have 
been  lost  on  his  way  to  America  years  ago, 
was  not  lost  at  all,  it  seems,  but  saved  to 
live  for  many  years.  He  has  only  lately 
died,  in  fact" 

''  April  the  13  th,  at  twenty  minutes  after 
nine  p.nL,"  said  Mr.  Hinckes. 

*'  He  had  married  Mr.  Hinckes's  sister, 
who  died " 

"September  the  4:th,  1877,"  again  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Hinckes. 

"And  leaves  behind  a  son,  my  nephew, 
and  consequently  my  heir ;  Robert^  as  you 
know,  coming  before  Morton's  father." 

Lady  Temple's  tears  were  falling  fast 

"  Poor  Morton !  it  is  hard — cruelly  hard. 
He  has  so  loved  the  place  I  There  is  not  a 
tree — nay,  not  a  blade  of  grass  that  is  not 
dear  to  him  1 " 

"It  is,  it  is ;  Heaven  knows  I  feel  it  Well, 
well,  we  can  only  do  our  best  for  him 
under  the  changed  circumstances,  and 
try,"  said  Sir  John  with  a  gulp,  "  to  love 
my  nephew — my  heir." 

Mr.  Hinckes  rose. 

"  Waal  now,  Sir  John,  I'll  leave  you  and 
your  lady  to  talk  it  over.  There's  the  bag 
with  the  documents,  eta  You  jest  look 
'em  over  before  I  come  agen  to-morrow. 
I'm  sorry  for  you,  Sir  John  Temple.  You, 
too,  my  lady;  also  for  the  young  man. 
'Tain't  pleasant  to  think  a  place  like  this 
is  a-goin'  to  be  yours,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  find  it's  argoin'  to  be  somebody 
else's.  It  chaws  a  man  up  naterally.  I'm 
mortal  sorry,  but  right's  right,  as  I  know 
you  feel  yourself,  Sir  John;"  and  Mr. 
Hinckes  held  out  his  hand  in  farewell. 

"  You    will    take    some    dinner,    Mr. 
Hinckes?" 
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*'  No,  I  thank  yoa,  ma'am ;  the  Temple 
Arms,  where  I  am  at  present  located,  is 
more  in  my  way  than  Temple  Courts  so,  eff 
yew'll  excuse  me,  I'll  say  adoo." 

Long  aftw  Mr.  Hinckes  had  taken  his 
departure,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Temple  sat 
hand  in  hand  in  the  little  room  silent  and 
sorrowfuL 

The  dressing  and  dinner  gongs  sounded, 
but  they  did  not  stir. 

A  little  note  was  sent  into  the  drawing- 
room  to  one  of  Lady  Temple's  matron 
guests,  who  forthwith  ordered  dinner  to 
be  served.  In  the  dining-room  at  first  a 
strange  silence  reigned.  All  knew  some- 
thing had  happened,  but  what  1 

Morton  Temple  filled  his  uncle's  place 
at  the  foot  of  the  long  table.  One  of  the 
elder  ladies,  the  same  who  had  received 
the  note,  faced  him  from  Lady  Temple's 
seat 

Bowers  assisted  with  the  face  of  a 
sphinx.  He,  of  course,  knew  nothing,  but 
his  whole  air  and  bearing  convey €m1  the 
belief  that  he  knew  alL 

After  dinner,  which  became  a  little 
brighter  as  it  proceeded,  Morton  Temple 
was  summoned  to  Sir  John's  room,  and 
the  other  guests  saw  no  more  of  him  for 
the  evening.  Naturally  these  others  were 
all  excitement  They  scattered  themselves 
on  the  terraces,  they  strolled  down  by  the 
river — their  talk,  of  course,  the  mystery  of 
the  evening.  The  "  faithful  James  "  was 
the  only  one  who  really  did  not  care  in 
the  least  what  it  was  all  about — ^what  had 
happened,  or  what  was  go^pg  to  happen. 
And  yet  if  he  had  only  Imown,  there 
was  no  one  whom  it  more  concerned.  He 
had  got  his  Julia  to  himself,  and  he  was 
content 

His  Julia  was  more  than  gracious.  Her 
keen  wit  had  divined  a  something  very 
near — she  knew  not  how  near — ^the  truth. 

*'  Sir  Boger  has  come  home,"  she  said  to 
Mary  Holme,  ''  and  Sir  John  must  turn 
out" 

**  Poor  Sir  John  I  how  can  you  even 
imagine  anything  so  terrible  1 " 

"  You  will  see  I  am  right,  and,  Mary." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary. 

"  Morton  Temple  will  be  a  poor  nobody 
all  his  life." 

«'  What  then  1 "  said  Mary  fiercely. 

''Why  then,  my  dear,  in  that  case  I 
shall  ignore  the  cheese,  and  reconcile 
myself  to  the  mouse-traps." 

That  night,  before  she  slept,  Mary  Holme 
knew  aU.  Lady  Temple  came  to  her  room 
and  the  two  talked  until  daybreak. 


The  next  mominff  after  Mr.  Hinckes's 
promised  visit  the  whole  house  knew  who 
he  was  and  what  he  wanted. 

Nothing  could  be  considered  final  ontQ 
Sir  John's  return  from  America,  bat  as 
the  dismayed  baronet  told  his  guests,  he 
saw  no  reason  to  suspect  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Hinckes'  statements. 

Morton  Temple  looked  crushed  and  worn, 
and  it  seemed  about  the  best  thine  that 
could  happen  to  him  that  he  shomd  get 
leave  from  his  office  and  accompany  his 
undo. 

Mary  Holme  was  to  remain  with  Lady 
Temple  during  their  absence.  Her  poor 
little  ladyship  was  heart-broken.  There 
would  be  no  more  need  to  plot  and  plan. 
Poor  Morton  Temple  was  safe  from  the 
wiles  of  Julia  Slingsby  for  ever. 

The  fair  Julia,  attended  by  the  ''faithful 
James,"  left  for  London  before  the  day 
was  over,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  next 
day  the  great  house  was  empty  of  its  guest& 

But  Morton  Temple  had  a  few  last  words 
with  Sir  John's  wanl  before  her  somewhat 
harried  departure.  He  knew  where  she 
was  likely  to  be  found,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  hot-houses  and  conservatories  beyond 
the  flower-garden. 

As  he  entered  the  orchid-houae,  Julia, 
who  having  seen  Boss,  the  head-gardener, 
safely  out  of  the  way,  was  laying  a  devas- 
tating hand  on  all  around,  turned  her  head 
with  a  start. 

"  Ah,  you  thought  it  was  the  retributive 
Boss,"  said  Morton,  advancing. 

"  1  may  have  some  Y "  said  Julia  in  a  tone 
of  innocent  enquiry. 

**  Oh,  they  are  none  of  mine,  and  never 
will  he"  Morton  answered  a  little  bitterly. 
"But  I  need  not  tell  you  that  You  know 
that  I  am  ousted,  a  mere  nobody — eh.  Miss 
Slingsby  1 " 

"I  know  that  you  are  possibly  no  longer 
heir  to  Temple  Courts"  said  Julia,  still 
calmly  snipping. 

"And  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me, 
no  word  of  sympathy  or  encouragement  in 
my  changed  prospects  1 " 

Poor  Morton!  he  felt  that  a  word  of  kind- 
ness from  this  cold  calm  beauty  would  have 
reconciled  him  to  it  all 

'*  Of  course  I  am  sorry,  if  tiiat  is  what 
you  mean.  I  should  be  sorry  enough  if  it 
was  myself,  I  know." 

'*  You  couldn't  live  then  without  wealth 
and  position  % " 

"  I  wouldn't  try  to." 

"  But  if  it  was  the  man  you  loved  who 
had  lost  it  aU?" 
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"  Love  is  so  intangible/'  laaghed  Julia. 
"  I  don't  believe  in  it ;  do  you  %  " 

"No,"  said  Morton;  "for  the  future  I 
Intend  only  to  believe  in  rank  and  riches — 
md  heartlessness." 

"  And  very  wise  of  you  too." 

Poor  Morton !  he  could  not  cast  out  all 
faith  in  the  woman  who  had  enslaved  him 
even  now.  He  came  nearer  to  where  she 
stood  and  looked  at  the  dark  handsome  face 
with  wistful  eyes. 

"I  shall  not  be  such  a  very  poor 
man,  Julia,  and  I  can  work  harder  and 


save. 

"Look,  there  is  Mary,"  said  Julia, 
moving  from  his  side. 

And  Mary  entered  with  kind  pitying 
eyes,  for  she  had  seen  enough^  and  a 
message  to  Morton  from  my  lady. 

Some  six  years  have  passed  since  that 
eventful  afternoon  when  Mr.  Hinckes  and 
his  "  pork-mankel "  made  their  appearance 
at  Temple  Court  The  dried-up  little  man 
proved  to  be  no  adventurer.  Sir  John 
and  Morton  Temple  returned  with  him  to 
America,  and  found  all  as  he  had  stated. 
The  old  baronet  came  home,  sad  but 
resigned,  bringing  his  young  nephew  with 
him.  Bat  the  lad's  visit  was  only  a  short 
ona  He  never  took  kindly  to  his  new 
home  or  his  new  relatives.  Sir  John  at  once 
settled  on  him  a  generous  allowance,  and 
continues  it  stilL  But  the  young  man  is 
following  in  his  father^s  footsteps.  He  is 
a  spendthrifb  and  a  scapegrace,  added  to 
which  he  has  his  mother's  disease — con- 
sumption—  and,  I  believe,  has  no  more 
chance  of  living  to  be  owner  of  Temple 
Court  than  you  or  I ;  nor,  as  he  has,  hap- 
pily, an  invincible  horror  of  matrimony,  is 
he  likely  to  have  an  heir  who  can  ever  reign 
there. 

Morton  Temple  and  Mary  Holme  have 
been  man  and  wife  now  for  the  last 
four  years.  They  have  a  charming  little 
villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  but 
are  oftener  at  Temple  Court,  where  a 
sturdy  three  -  year  -  old,  known  as  Jack, 
and  a  little  roly-poly  Molly,  a  year  his 
junior,  contrive  to  keep  the  old  place 
alive.  Not  but  that  Sir  John  and 
my  lady  have  plenty  of  life  in  them  yet, 
and  can  indulge  in  a  baby-romp  with  the 
best 

Julia  SKngsby  has  been  Julia  Treton  for 
longer  stilL  Once  having  decided  upon 
ker  line  of  action,  she  did  not  leave  the 
faithful  James  to  pine.  They  inhabit  the 
big  barrack,  and  though   they  have  no 


children,  contrive  to  keep  it  pretty  full 
with  guests,  and  if  wife  and  home  are  not 
quite  all  that  James  Treton  looked  for,  he 
wisely  keeps  it  to  himself. 
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When  the  band-van,  which  is  called  in 
the  Highlands  a  coach,  had  started  on  its 
way  to  the  Trossachs,  there  began  a  driving 
shower  that  hid  the  hills  from  sight,  and 
set  everybody  waterproof- donning  and 
umbrella-hoisting ;  that  is  to  say,  one-half 
of  the  coach  set  up  their  gingham-tents, 
while  the  other  half  silently  or  loudly 
execrated  these  selfish  and  inhuman  con- 
trivances. Naturally  the  umbrella-holders 
are  mostly  women,  and  reckless  of  con- 
sequences, as  women  usually  are,  dis- 
tilling streams  of  rain-water  on  their 
fellow-travellers — one  stream  down  your 
neck,  another  into  your  boots,  whUe  a 
dozen  different  runlets  from  undiscovered 
sources  are  making  up  a  general  soak. 
Happily  the  shower  is  over  in  a  minute. 
The  sun  is  shining  once  more — Nature 
rejoices,  and  humanity  also — holding  out 
the  soflJced  umbrellas  to  drip  harmlessly 
upon  the  cool  glistening  roads,  while  a  soft 
vapour  rises  from  the  wet  fields,  from  the 
wet  umbrellas,  and  the  horses'  steaming 
flanks.  We  are  soon  among  the  hills ;  first 
grassy  knolls,  where  the  dun  cattle  are 
gathered  in  groups,  their  wild  heads  and 
branching  horns  showing  finely  against  the 
sky;  and  then  bare  and  gloomy  crags, 
with  savage-looking  lochs  stretching  before 
us,  and  the  bold  cliffs  of  huge  Benvenue. 

''Yen's  Sawmson's  putten-stone,"  says 
the  .scarlet-coated  driver,  pointing  with 
his  whip  to  a  big  boulder  on  the  hill- 
sid&  "  His  pudden  ! "  cries  his  neighbour, 
a  fat  and  merry  dame  from  the  land  of 
Cocagna  "  Did  he  boil  his  pudden  till  it 
was  that  hard  V  "  I'm  no  saying  a  pooden, 
but  a  putten-stone.  Maybe  ye  never  heerd 
of  the  game  the  lads  play  ca'd  putten  the 
stonel"  says  the  driver  with  a  com- 
passionate air  of  superior  knowledge. 
"  Aye,  they  say  that  Sawmson  threw  yon 
stone  from  the  top  o'  yonder  hill ;  but  I 
verra'  much  doot  if  ever  Sawmson  were 
-here."  It  is  a  wild  and  desolate  region 
where  anything  might  have  happened  in 
days  gone  by — ^a  fit  play-ground  for 
giants  and  cunning  dwarfs.  In  the 
mossy  peaty  pastures  by  the  level  of  the 
lake  roam  herds  of  half- wild  cattle,  and  a 
band  of  Highland  caterans  driving  home 
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the  cattle  they  have  lifted,  would  be 
appropriate  figures  in  the  scene.  Instead, 
we  have  a  band  of  English  women  equipped 
with  bags  and  umbrellas  marching  undaun- 
tedly through  the  waste,  heedless  of  moss, 
morass,  or  treacherous  watercourse. 

"  But  yonder,"  cries  the  coachman,  point- 
ing again  with  his  whip,  this  time  towards 
the  lower  ground  where  the  river  flows 
from  the  lake  with  signs  of  Glasgow  water- 
work-arrangement  dose  by  —  "  yonder's 
where  Ehoderick  Dhu  fit  the  Sawxon.'' 
No  scepticism  in  his  tones  now;  he 
evidently  believes  in  Boderick  much  more 
than  in  Samson.  *'  Then  that's  Coillangle- 
ford,  I  guess  1 "  ejaculates  a  young  woman 
in  the  back  seats.  "  Indeed  it  is,  miss,'' 
replies  the  driver,  and  adds  in  a  whisper : 
"Those  American  young  leddies  know 
more  about  the  country  than  we  do." 

Somewhere  about  here  is  a  point  of  the 
road  where  the  horses  run  into  the  bank, 
and  stop  suddenly,  quite  of  their  own 
notion.  The  driver  interprets  this  action 
by  looking  over  his  shoulder.  "  Perhaps 
the  gentlemen  would  like  to  walk  up 
the  hill  1 " 

For  my  own  part  I  prefer  to  walk  down 
the  hills  and  be  pulled  up  them,  but  I 
fancy  the  horses  would  jib  if  one  declined 
to  alight,  and  I  know  that  Jennie  would 
gibe  at  me.  So  away  we  go  in  straggling 
procession  after  the  car  like  a  Welsh 
funeral.  "  We'll  get  sweltering  hot  before 
we  top  the  hill,"  sighs  Uncle  Jock,  "  and 
then  we'll  get  a  rattling  shower  to  cool  us," 
But  the  rain  keeps  off,  and  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  the  horses  fly  along  as  if  they  smelt 
their  stables,  and  presently  the  coachman 

Eoints  agun  with  his  whip  to  where  the 
ills  close  in  upon  a  tumbled  scene  of  wood 
and  rock  :  "  Yonder's  the  Trossachs." 

**  Where  the  rude  TrossachB*  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle." 

That  American  young  woman,  as  yet 
only  a  voice  to  us,  is  always  ready  with  an 
appropriate  bit  of  Scott  And  now  from  a 
chill  and  barren  region  we  plunge  into  a 
pass  full  of  grateful  shadows,  among 
pleasant  birken  groves,  the  birch  here 
attaining  a  size  and  luxuriance  of  f  oliace 
quite  remarkable.  And  with  the  light 
graceful  forms  of  the  birks  and  the  soft 
pleasing  shadows  they  cast,  with  the 
deeper  green  and  softer  gloom  of  the 
mountain-ash,  while  oak  and  hazel  veil 
the  harsher  forms  of  the  rocks,  with  the 
dash  and  murmur  of  waters,  the  half- 
revealed  recesses  of  ravine  and  mountain 
gorge ;  with  all  these  charms,  heightened 


as  they  are  by  reputation  and  indefinite 
expectation  of  something  more  charming 
still,  it  is  impossible  to  make  light  of  the 
Trofisachs,  although  one  feels  that  in  one 
way  or  another  this  charming  pass  has 
been  made  the  most  of. 

"But  when  the  bridge  of  Turk  was 
won,"  our  American  young  lady  is  again 
busy  with  her  Scott  The  steep  and 
narrow  bridge,  with  the  torrent  below, 
brown  and  foam-white  in  its  setting  of 
luxuriant  verdure,  and  the  cool  delicate 
shade  that  pervaded  the  whole  scene — ^yes, 
at  the  bridge  of  Turk  there  was  a  general 
consciousness  of  satisfaction. 

And  then,  just  when  the  pass  seems  to 
come  to  an  inevitable  finish,  the  rocks 
meeting  and  barring  the  passage  so  that 
you  would  think  hardly  even  a  goat  could 
scramble  any  further — at  this  particular 
point  appears  the  funnel  of  a  steamer,  and 
there  opens  out  a  sort  of  natural  dock — ^a 
creek  of  clear  crystal  water,  with  a  little 
steamer  floating  therein,  and  half-a-dozen 
boats,  like  a  mother  duck  and  her  brood 
on  some  mountain  bum.  And  jutting  out 
over  the  water  a  pretty  rustic  pier,  an 
arbour-like  corridor,  thatched  with  heather. 

"  A  rural  portico  was  seen 
Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne, 
Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn. 
And  withered  heath  and  rushes  dry. 
Supplied  a  russet  canopy." 

Again  our  American  cl^orus,  now  fairly 
to  be  recognised  as  an  elegant  but  rather 
emaciated  young  woman,  with  her  father, 
who  is  also  tall,  and  lean,  and  sallow. 
Then  she  marched  up  to  the  extreme  bows 
of  the  boat,  and  gazed  abstractedly  forth. 
"  I  guess  that's  the  silver  sand  where  Ellen 
paddled  in  her  canoe,"  she  said  to  her  father, 
who  shook  his  head  knowingly  as  if  he  felt 
that  it  must  be  so. 

But  hardly  are  we  fairly  afloat  when  a 
drenching  shower  comes  down,  and  distant 
objects  disappear,  the  lake  frothing  up  to 
meet  the  shower,  and  the  blurred  outlines 
of  promontory,  creek,  and  bay  are  hardly  to 
be  distinguished. 

'^  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be,"  cried 
Mrs.  Gillies,  "that  it  did  not  come  on  like 
this  when  we  were  on  the  coach."  "  There's 
timeenough  for  that,"grumbled  Uncle  Jock; 
''we'll  haveiton  the  coachas  well  presently." 

And  so  thd  deck  is  almost*  clear  of 
passengers,  who  are  sheltering  in  the  caUn, 
but  Mury  Grant  is  still  braving  the  storm, 
widi  her  brother,  and  the  fair  American, 
who  is  straining  her  eyes  to  search  out 
Ellen's  Isle.  Young  Archie  pretends  to 
know  all  about  it^  and  so  ingratiates  him* 
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self  with  the  American  girl,  who  is  still 
more  interested  in  him  when  she  finds 
that  he  is  a  real  Highlander,  and  entitled 
to  have  his  saj  about  the  coontrj.  "  But 
I  guess  you  don't  wear  your  native 
garb  ever,  say  f  *'  she  sweetly  asks.  "  Oh 
yea,  I  do/'  says  Grant,  **  when  I'm  on  my 
native  heather,  but  not  in  general  society." 
Presently  the  rain  ceases,  and  a  glimmer 
of  soft  light  steals  across,  and  then  woods  and 
hills  seem  to  shake  themselves  free  of  the 
downpour  and  shyly  reveal  themselves,  while 

Katrine  in  her  mirrcMr  bloe. 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  time. 

Perhaps  the  great  charm  of  Loch  Katrine  is 
the  deep  beautiful  blue  of  her  waters. 
Then  there  is  the  seclusion  of  the  lake,  the 
perpetual  calm  that  rests  upon  it,  broken 
only  by  the  fussy  noisy  steamer,  and  the 
never-ending  file  of  tourists.  And  except 
for  these,  never  was  the  solitude  so  in- 
tense as  today.  Fitzjames  might  sound 
his  bugle-horn,  but  would  only  hear  the 
echo  for  his  pain&  Clan  Alpin's  warriors, 
where  are  they?  The  fiery  cross  would 
find  no  clansman  to  carry  it.  Clan  Alpin, 
indeed,  owes  its  existence  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  Scott,  but  if  there  is  any  vraisem- 
blance  in  his  picture  of  those  times,  when 

Each  valley,  each  aequestered  glen, 
Muster*d  its  little  horde  of  men, 

there  has  surely  been  a  great  progress 
towards  depopulation  since  then. 

Towards  the  head  of  the  lake  the  hills 
assume  a  wilder  and  more  savage  aspect, 
with  torrents  foaming  down  their  sides,  a 
fine  chocolate-cream  colour  from  the  effect 
of  the  downpour  we  have  just  undergone ; 
and  there,  in  a  sheltered  nook,  is  the  in- 
evitable hotel,  its  little  knot  of  loiterers  in 
the  porch,  its  waiters  on  the  look-out  for 
fresh  arrivals,  while  the  departing  guests 
are  gathered  about  their  piles  of  baggage. 

At  the  hotel  other  coaches  of  the  music- 
van  order  are  waiting  for  us,  and  there  is 
a  general  scramble  for  seats,  with  the 
happy  result  of  a  fresh  shuffle  of  the  whole 
pack  of  tourists.  This  time  I  find  myself 
next  to  Mary  Grant  and  her  brother.  Our 
coachmen  are  ominously  shrouded  in  long 
waterproofis,  for  a  fresh  downpour  seems 
imminent.  If  only  the  seats  could  be 
snanged'so  that  passengers  might  creep 
under  them  during  heavy  showers  1  Pre- 
sently down  comes  the  rain,  and  up  go  the 
umbrellas.  Happy  the  man  who  sits  by 
Maiy  Grant,  who  does  not  carry  an  um- 
brella and  who  wears  a  tweed-covered  hat 
thatdefies  the  weather.  Her  eager  eyes  scan 
and  question  all  that  the  world  about  her 


has  to  show — the  two  grave  dominies  oppo- 
site, who  may  be  put  down  as  professors  of 
theology ;  the  wild  and  rugged  scenery,  the 
roadside  beauty  of  heather  just  starting 
into  bloom,  and  innumerable  wildfiowers 
that  are  making  the  most  of  the  short 
Highland  summer ;  the  lambs  that  skip  on 
the  hillside,  the  ruined  shealing  up  the 
glen.  ''  I  am  only  to  have  two  days  of  it, 
you  know,"  she  says  half  -  apologetically 
for  her  eager  enjoyment  of  it  all;  'Hwo 
days'  holiday  from  the  Glasgow  chimneys." 
Hereabouts  they  say  is  Eob  Boy's 
cottage,  and  any  of  these  melancholy-look- 
ing skeletons  of  stone  huts  may  stand  for 
the  one  in  questioa  A  wedded  pair  sit 
next  the  dominies,  and  Jack  is  just  as 
anxious  to  see  and  make  out  everything 
despite  the  rain  and  his  wile's  umbrella, 
as  she  is  careless  and  indifferent.  If  only 
he  would  not  scold  she  would  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  to  sit  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  nothing  particular,  and  let  even  that 
glide  by  unnoticed.  Jack  reads  from  the 
guide-book :  " '  On  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  a 
rugged  hill'— onlv  there  are  so  many  rugged 
hifis,  each  of  which  boasts  one  foot  at  all 
events,  if  not  more ! — '  is  the  cottage  of 
Helen  Macgregor,  the  wife  of  Eob  £oy.' 
There  look,  Jane,  but  don't  hold  your  um- 
brella so  that  all  the  wet  runs  into  that 
gentleman's  ear.  Look  about  you,  Jane ; 
all  this  is  history." 

The  shower  flies  off  as  we  reach  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  the  horses  are  springing 
along  the  plateau  that  divides  the  slopes  of 
Katrine  from  those  of  Lomond  And 
now  the  scenery  is  really  grand,  a  hollow 
enclosed  by  huge  mountains,  a  sharp  flying 
shower  like  a  veil  between  us  and  Uie  sun- 
shine on  a  distant  glen.  As  the  road 
descends  it  becomes  steep  as  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  as  we  are  pulled  up  to  screw  on 
the  hind  break,  a  gentle  shiver  runs 
through  the  passengers.  We  are  descend- 
ing to  Inversnaid,  to  the  original  country 
of  Eob  Eoy,  and  Loch  Lomond  is  below 
shining  like  a  jewel  among  the  dark  moun- 
tains, and  if  anything  should  give  way,  as 
we  round  one  of  those  sharp  comers,  we 
might  bump  from  crag  to  crag  and  pre- 
sently splash  into  the  lake  b^ow.  But 
nothing  does  give  way,  and  we  presently 
arrive  safely  on  a  level  platform  above  the 
lake,  where  there  is  another  hotel,  more 
waiters  looking  out  for  arriving  guests,  with 
an  inviting-lo(Jcing  luncheon  ready  spread 
for  their  entertainment.  , 

Just  above  is  a  pretty  waterfall,  with  a 
pleasant  winding  path  leading  up,  ft^a  a 
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iistic  bridge  over  the  torrent,  and  all  well- 
shaded  by  trees,  with  ferns  and  wildflowers 
lourishing  loxariantly  in  every  nook. 
Fhere  is  nearly  an  hoar  to  wait  for  the 
steamer,  which  is  coming  down  from  the 
[lead  of  the  loch,  for  Inversnaid  stands 
some  way  down  towards  the  outlet  And 
Uncle  Jock  is  disturbed  in  his  mind  as  to 
bhe  arrangements  for  our  mid-day  meal, 
srhether  to  take  it  now  at  the  inn  or  to 
B^ait  until  we  get  on  board  the  steamer.  The 
latter  course  perhaps  is  the  pleasanter,  but 
then  shall  we  not  miss  a  lot  of  the  sceneryl 
^*  I  will  look  out  for  you,  uncle,  and  tell 
70U  all  about  it,  for  I  don't  want  to  miss 
the  least  little  bit^  and  I  can  eat  when  I 
get  back  to  Glasgow,"  says  Mary  Grant 
with  a  sigh  over  the  getting  back.  Uncle 
Jock  contemplates  the  young  woman  with 
affectionate  eyes.  He  has  certainly  travelled 
with  much  more  enjoyment  since  Mary 
Grant  has  been  of  the  party.  Jennie  is 
very  nice,  but  then  she  is  a  good  deal  en- 
grossed by  herself  and  her  own  feelings, 
while  Mary  is  always  at  hand  when  any- 
body wants  anything,  finds  out  all  the 
places  for  Uncle  Jock,  and  quite  coaches  him 
up  in  the  necessary  emotions.  Now  as  far  as 
his  little  scheme  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
likely  to  come  to  anything,  tfennie  and 
Archie  Grant  have  been  very  friendly,  but 
that  is  all,  and  the  young  man  is  evidently 
more  taken  by  the  animated  American 
girl,  who  is  all  soul  and  spirit,  than  by  his 
cousin,  who  is  perhaps  of  a  type  more 
familiar  to  him. 

**  I'm  thinking,  lassie,"  says  Uncle  Jock, 
after  a  pause  of  meditation,  '<  Vd  like  to 
take  you  with  us  to  the  Heelands.  The 
real  Heeland  Heelands,  I  mean.  As  for 
these  bit  slops  of  firesh-water  lakes, 
they're  well  eneff.*'  "  They  are  real  fine," 
cried  Mary  enthusiastically,  "only  there 
are  not  enough  of  them.  To  think  that 
to-night  we  will  be  sleeping  among  the 
chimneys ! "  "  Aye,  for  to-night,"  replied 
Uncle  Jock  with  emphasis ;  *'  but  what  do 
ye  say  to  starting  with  us  the  morn,  all 
among  the  lochs  and  islands,  lassie — the 
land  of  Lorn  and  the  blue  hills  of  Ardna- 
murchan  1 "  "  Oh,  that  would  be  fine  I " 
cried  Mary,  her  eyes  opening  wide  with 
pleasure.  "But  no,"  she  continued,  the 
light  vanishing  from  her  face ;  "  I  canna 
be  spared.  Poor  Archie  wants  me  most" 
"That  for  poor  Archie  1"  cried  Uncle 
Jock,  snapping  his  fingers,  his  purpose 
strengthened  by  difiiculty.  "  Here,  Archie 
lad ;  come  down  hera" 

We  were  standing  by  the  margin  of  the 


lake,  below  the  pretty  little  pier,  and  the 
grassy  knoll  where  ladies  are  sitting  at 
work,  with  children  at  play  about  thenv 
where  boats  are  drawn  up,  and  where  the 
waterfall  tumbles,  in — ^the  spot  where^ 
perhaps,  Wosdsworth  stood  and  which  he 
thus  described : 

And  these  grey  rocks,  this  household  lawn. 
These  trees  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn, 
This  fall  of  water  that  doth  make 
A  murmiir  near  the  silent  lake. 

Not  that  the  lake  is  altogether  silent,  bat 
tumbles  in  tiny  ripples  at  our  feet  with  a 
pleasant  whispermg  murmur  among  the 
stones ;  and  there  stretches  Loch  Lomond 
far  into  the  hazy  distance — ^  little  severe, 
perhaps,  and  with  no  great  warmth  of 
colour  or  soft  and  winning  graces,  but  fair 
and  cold,  and  faithful  to  the  stem  moun- 
tain that  owns  her  as  lord,  the  rugged  Ben 
whose  bluff  heights  are  shrouded  now  in 
mist 

"Come  down  here,  Archie,"  shouts 
Uncle  Jock  to  the  young  Soot,  who  is 
talking  to  his  American  fair  one  on  the 
grassy  knoll  above-mentioned ;  and  Archie 
descends  a  little  reluctantly.  "  I'm  going 
to  take  Mary  away  from  you  for  a  fort- 
night or  so,"  says  Jock,  taking  him  by  the 
arm,  and  the  graceless  youth  is  positively 
pleased  at  the  prospect  "You  see,"  ex- 
plains the'  youth,  ''it  happens  rather 
luckily,  for  I  have  half  promised  the  Yan- 
derpumps" — these  are  his  new  American 
friends,  no  doubt — "  to  take  them  round 
Melrose  and  Wiedter  Scott's  country."  I 
rather  demur  to  the  ezpressioiL  All  Soot- 
land  is  Walter  Scott's  country,  and  as  for 
Abbotsford — but  then,  I  am  not  going  to 
Abbotsford.  And  poor  Mary,  althou^ 
vastly  pleased  to  have  her  liberty,  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  vexed  that  it  is  granted  so 
readily.  There  is  always  something  bitter 
in  the  cup,  and  so  it  is  with  the  rest  of  iixe 
party.  Jennie  and  she  have  shared  the  same 
room;  they  kiss  and  twine  arms  about  each 
other,  and  Jennie  professes  to  be  delighted 
that  she  is  to  see  so  much  more  of  her 
cousin,  but  still  I  detect  upon  her  face,  that 
I  am  accustomed  to  read  pretty  correctly,  a 
certain  tacit  disapproval ;  and  the  placable 
Mrs.  Gillies  is  not  too  well  pleased,  either. 
Evidently  she  does  not  care  to  shilre  Uncle 
Jock  with  his  sister's  children. 

But  soon  the  steamer  comes  up  and 
carries  us  all  off,  and  Uncle  Jock  and  I 
are  presently  congratulating  ourselves  on 
our  self-denial  in  resisting  the  diarms  of 
the  cold  luncheon,  for  a  very  good  dinner 
I  is  served  on  board  the  steamer,  and  tiie 
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windows  of  the  saloon  command  a  foil 
view  of  the  lake  and  its  scenery,  and  there 
is  nothing  pleasanter  than  eating  in  the 
middle  of  such  sorronndings.  The  others, 
who  lunched  at  the  hotel,  regard  us  with 
some  contempt  when  we  make  our  appear- 
ance on  deck.  We  have  missed  such  a 
glen  and  such  a  pass,  but  what  care  we  1 
We  are  prepared  to  enjoy  what  is  left  of 
the  scenery  with  a  calm  and  benignant 
satisfaction  ;  and  we  smoke  our  pipes  with 
the  relish  of  those  who  are  beyond  the 
storms  of  fate  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

And  there  is  Tarbert  Point,  with  quite  a 
row  of  coaches  ready  to  take  people  to 
Loch  Long  and  Loch  Fyne ;  and  quite  a 
crowd  of  people  on  the  pier,  some  coming 
with  us,  others  only  come  to  have  a  look  at 
us — people  who  have  the  air  of  being 
settled  in  the  place,  and  rather  scornful  of 
mere  tourists.  And  then  we  cross  over  to 
another  pier,  where  there  is  an  artist  sitting 
under  a  white  umbrella,  at  which  Jennie 

S'vea  a  start;  but  it  is  not  Sonald,  poor 
Uow!  but  an  elderly  man  with  a  great 
spread  of  canvas,  who  is  working  away  at 
Ben  Lomond — Ben,  who  sits  there  with  his 
head  in  the.mist,  as  if  too  shy  or  too  sulky 
to  want  his  portrait  taken.  All  is  breezy 
and  fresh,  with  pleasant  islands  dotting 
the  lake,  and  in  the  steamer's  wake  a  con- 
stant flight  of  sea-birds  on  the  eager  watch 
for  anytiiing  that  may  be  flung  overboard. 
These  birds  follow  the  steamers  up  and 
down  the  lake,  and  seem  to  have  quite  lost 
their  wild  free  manners  and  to  have  settled 
down  as  regular  loafers  and  hangers-on  of 
the  tourist  tribes.  They  are  mostly  small 
black-headed  gulls,  but  a  few  of  the  big 
grey  gulls  are  among  them,  and  these  dart 
and  dive  for  all  the  scraps  that  are  thrown 
out  with  much  smaller  success  than  their 
sharper  and  less  dignified  companions. 

Soon  there  are  siffus  that  we  are  getting 
towards  the  end  of  the  voyage.  Tickets 
are  collected,  and  people  begin  to  look  up 
their  baggage,  and  exchange  their  easy- 
going h^^-dresses  for  more  conventional 
shapes.  The  scenery,  too,  has  grown  tame, 
and  the  foot  of  the  loch,  though  rich  and 
fertile-looking,  has  nothing  very  interest- 
ing about  it.  And  we  are  soon  disem- 
barked and  scattered  in  a  long  train  of 
nearly  empty  carriages — a  train  whose 
length  and  get-up  reminds  us  that  we  are 
approaching  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  And 
80,  with  gHmpses  of  the  Clyde  here  and 
there,  seen  brimming  full  from  the  level  of 
green  fields,  with  ocean  steamers  and  tall- 
masted  ships  curiously  mixed  up  with  trees 


and  pastures,  the  sky  presently  darkens 
and  the  roadside  stations  become  crowded, 
while  the  train  fills  up  with  work-people 
and  commercial  travellers,  and  there  is  a 
whirl  of  canals,  girders,  masts,  funnels,  and 
innumerable  chimneys.  We  glide  into  the 
terminus,  and  are  thrown  upon  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  good  city  of  Saint  Mungo. 

The  Gillies  are  going  to  stay  with 
Archie  Grant  for  this  one  night  in 
Glasgow,  and  the  young  Scot  hospitably 
extends  his  invitation  to  me.  But  I  prefer 
the  freedom  of  an  hotel ;  and,  indeed,  an 
occasional  parting  keeps  people  from  get- 
ting tired  of  each  other.  Pleasant,  too,  it  is 
to  get  rid  of  your  identity  in  the  crowd  of  a 
big  city,  and  it  will  be  like  making  a  fresh 
start,  and  a  very  pleasant  one,  from  all  this 
traffic  and  turmoU — to  leave  it  all  behind 
and  seek  the  Hebridean  Islea  And  one 
recognises  with  a  quite  pleased  thankful- 
ness that  there  is  nothing  particular  to  see 
at  Glasgow — nothing  that  one  can  see  in  a 
single  night,  that  is — and  that  after  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  cathedral  it  will  be 
permitted  to  sleep  the  sleep  that  wiU  know 
a  very  early  wakins. 

In  cities  generaUy,  the  cathedral  is  the 
central  point  in  the  middle  of  all  the  life 
and  activity  of  the  place,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  Glasgow.  The  city  has  slipped 
away  from  the  cathedral,  which  stands  in 
a  forlorn  and  neglected  part,  bare  and 
desolate  in  its  surroundings,  but  showing 
a  grim  kind  of  grandeur,  with  its  severe 
outlines  and  fine  central  tower  and  spire. 
About  it  is  a  vast  eraveyard,  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  which  is  the  public  entrance, 
among  some  quaint  seventeenth-century 
tombs,  with  a  lodge,  about  the  doorway  of 
which  sundry  beadles  in  laced  hats  and 
uniforms  are  standing.  There  is  a  two- 
penny fee  to  pay  here,  and  the  beadle  who 
takes  the  money  reminds  me  that  time  is 
short,  as  the  cathedral  closes  at  six,  and 
it  is  already  close  upon  that  hour.  Outside, 
the  evening  is  rather  dull  and  gloomy,  but 
within,  the  clerestory  windows  are  glowing 
in  a  solemn  kind  of  glory,  and  column,  arch, 
and  shafb  are  lit  up  with  a  warm  mellow 
radiance.  There  is  a  simple  grandeur 
about  the  place  which  is  highly  impressive; 
and  presentiy  I  find  my  way  down  to  the 
crypt,  one  of  the  finest  extant,  sombre  and 
full  of  gloom,  the  dying  light  of  day  hardly 
penetrating  as  I  thread  my  way  cautiously 
among  the  massive  piers,  conscious  of 
tombs  and  monuments  all  about^  that  mark 
the  dust  of  almost  forgotten  generations. 
Here  are  steps  that  can  only  be  felt  for, 
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md  I  grope  about  in  momentary  dread  of 
b  tombla  Fancy  pictnrea  the  result  of  such 
b  fall,  out  of  the  reach  of  help,  a  long 
light  of  pain,  perhaps,  among  the  tombs. 
Sven  now  I  think  I  hear  the  massive  gates 
>f  the  crypt  dang  to.  But  no,  I  am  in 
ime,  the  golden-banded  beadle  is  waiting 
n  the  upper  world,  waiting  to  lock  up  and 
eave  the  old  pile  to  the  seclusion  of  night. 

It  is  pleasant  to  get  into  the  living  world 
igain,  and  the  busy  streets — streets  now 
crowded  with  a  rough  and  ready  throng, 
>il-scented  from  the  factory,  or  with  the 
)rawny  arms  of  ironworkers,  uncouth,  un- 
cempt,  but  not  uncivil  And  so  wandering 
kmong  the  crowds  to  the  Broomielaw,  the 
)ublic  quay,  where  the  red  funnels  of 
iteamers  are  clustered ;  not  handsome  by 
kuy  means,  but  business-like,  with  odd 
londescript  shops  fronting  the  river,  liquor- 
hops,  money-changers',  outfitters',  and  such 
IS  are  likely  to  strike  the  fancy  and  suit  the 
ieeds  of  migrants,  outwards  and  inwards, 
kud  wild  Irish,  quarrelsome  and  abusive  with 
^ach  other,  but  tolerably  submissive  to  the 
all  strong-armed  policeman,  whose  manners 
bre  not  too  mild  even  for  the  company  he 
s  among.  But  from  the  bridge  a  &ie  view 
lown  the  long  vista  of  ships  and  steamers, 
?ith  a  fine  dying  light  in  the  west,  a 
flowing  haze  that  we  may  fancy  envelopes 
he  portals  of  the  promised  land  beyond. 

There  is  something  about  the  hotel  to- 
light  that  seems  to  say  that  the  denizens  of 
;he  promised  land  havecometo  our  house  on 
b  return  visit  There  are  chairs  in  the  out- 
ide  portico,  and  long  legs  stretched  out  in 
various  directions,  to  say  nothing  of  boots 
>f  strange  and  wonderftd  make.  And 
entering  the  smoke-room  behold  a  row  of 
-ocking-chairs — smoke-room  evidently  pre- 
pared for  promised  land — a  row  of  rest- 
essly-swinging  chairs  festooned  with  limp 
ind  sallow  men  of  rather  a  gipsy  cast-- 
^ipsy  with  a  difference,  that  is;  if  Meg 
i^errilies  had  mated  in  her  youth  with 
pominie  Sampson,  the  progeny  resulting 
irom  the  union  might  have  resembled  our 
riends  from  the  promised  land.  The  lead- 
ng  spirit  of  the  party  is  pretty  clearly 
i  deacon.  His  appearance,  his  name— 
Sphraim---all  go  with  that,  but  his  brother, 
¥ith  a  different  arrangement  of  hair  and 
)eard,  might  very  well  pass  for  some 
iesperado  of  the  bowie  and  revolver  class. 
Nfot  that  he  is  anything  of  the  kind.  They 
ire  all  honourable  men,  engaged  in  lawful 
iraffic — ready  to  trade,  to  swap,  to  buy  or 
io  sell — their  brains  well  furnished  with 
lotions,  and  their  pockets  weU  lined  with 


dollars.     There  is  something  in  the  cattle 
line  going  on  here  shortly,  and  they  are 

EUiered  like  eagles  to  the  prey — some  just 
ided  from  tiie  States,  others  who  have 
been  running  round  Europe,  with  an  eye 
upon  horseflesh,  and  any  otiier  flesh  oat 
of  which  money  can  be  made. 

Enters  one  from  Switzerland  who  is 
received  with  curt  clinks  of  the  eye  and 
jerks  of  the  head,  and  who,  throwing  him- 
self into  a  vacant  rocker,  enquires  laoonicall j 
of  the  last  from  **  out  to  hom&" 

"How's  hogs  t" 

"Seven  w  booming  up'ards,"  is  the 
equally  laconic  reply,  while  "  All'us  boom- 
ing "  is  the  genenl  chorus.  And  satisfied 
on  this  point  young  Switzer  gives  his 
opinion  fireely  on  men  and  manners  in 
northern  Europe.  He  does  not  hold 
Germany  in  much  account  "  They've 
hardly  a  proper  hog  among  them.  And 
then  the  people  are  so  boastful"  They 
were  telling  him  tales  of  how  many  thou- 
sand hogs  a  year  were  killed  in  Germany. 
"Why,"  said  I,  "  we  kill  as  many  hogs  a  day 
in  CUcago  as  you  have  in  all  Germany. ' 
At  this,  a  general  verdict  of  approval,  and 
another  traveller  gives  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  the  boastful  nature  of  Germans. 

"  They  talk  to  me  about  a  man,  one  of 
their  princes,  I  guess,  who  grew  his  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  com.  'Why,' says  I, 
*  I  know  a  man,  who  ain't  of  much  account 
among  us,  with  his  sixty  thousand  acres  of 
com,  all  inside  one  fence.'  So  they've  no 
great  account  to  brag,  I  guess." 

Another  general  chorus  of  complete  assent 
And  then  the  deacon,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  benighted  Britishers  who  are  present, 
gives  us  a  few  statistics  as  to  hog-killing 
enterprise  in  Chicago,  and  illustrates  the 
five  cuts  that  kill,  disembowel,  and  dis- 
member a  hog  in  the  space  of  thirty  seconds, 
while  next  instant  a  successor  is  presented 
to  the  gory  knife. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  beautiful  sight,'  cries  Ephraim 
enthusiastically;  "there's  nothing  in  the 
old  country  can  come  nigh  it"  An  asser- 
tion backed  up  by  the  general  chorus.  And 
not  in  hogs  alone,  but  horses  too,  and 
buggies,  is  the  hopeless  inferiority  of  the 
old  country  made  manifest  But  the 
deacon  is  a  fair-dealing  man.  He  allows 
that  the  Britishers  can  beat  them  on  one 
point  "  You  beat  us  in  berries."  With  a 
deprecatory  wave  of  the  hand  towards  his 
followers,  who  give  a  grudging  assent 
"  Yes,  in  gooseberries ;  likewise  in  straw- 
berries." 

And  so,  with  patriotic  feelings  a  little 
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soothed,  to  bed,  with  the  warning  notice 
ever  present  to  the  mind,  even  in  the  honrs 
of  sleep :  The  Columba  sails  at  seven  a.m. 
for  Oban  and  the  Western  Highlands. 

THAT  VETERAN. 


"Skrved,  sirl  Yes,  sir,"  said  my 
tattered  via-^vis,  drawing  himself  up  and 
touching  his  apology  for  a  hat  *'  Crimea 
and  Mutiny,  sir." 

''  What  arm  r'  I  asked  lazily. 

^  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  Thank  you, 
sir,  I  take  it  hot  with  sugar." 

It  was  pleasant  to  meet  anyone  who 
could  talk  English  among  those  barren 
Welsh  mountains,  and  pleasanter  still  to 
find  one  who  had  anything  to  talk  about 
I  had  been  toiling  along  for  the  last  ten 
miles,  vowing  in  my  heart  never  to  take  a 
solitary  walUng-tour  i^ain,  and  above  all 
neret,  under  any  circumstances,  to  cross 
the  borders  of  the  principality.  My  opinions 
of  the  original  Celt,  his  manners,  customs, 
and  above  all  his  language,  were  very  much 
too  forcible  to  be  expressed  in  decent 
society.  The  ruling  passioft  of  my  life 
seemed  to  have  become  a  deep  and  all- 
absorbfaig  hatred  towards  Jones,  Davis, 
Morris,  and  every  other  branch  of  the 
great  Cymric  trunk.  Now,  however, 
sitting  at  my  ease  in  the  little  um  at 
Langerod,  with  a  tumbler  of  smoking 
pundi  at  my  elbow,  and  my  pipe  between 
my  teeth,  I  was  inclined  to  take  a  more 
rosy  view  of  men  and  things.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  spirit  of  reconciliation  which 
induced  me-to  address  the  weather-beaten 
scarecrow  in  front  of  me,  or  perhaps  it  was 
that  his  resolute  face  and  lean  muscular 
figure  attracted  my  curiosity. 

''You  don't  seem  much  the  better  for 
it,"  I  remarked 

''It's  this,  sir,  it's  this/'  he  answered, 
touching  his  glass  with  the  spoon.  "  I'd 
have  had  my  seven  shillings  a  day,  as 
retired  sergeant-major,  if  it  wasn't  for 
this.  One  after  another  I've  forfeited 
,  them — my  badges  and  my  good  service 
allowance  and  my  pension,  until  they  had 
nothing  more  to  take  from  me,  and  turned 
me  adnft  into  the  world  at  forty-nina  I 
was  wounded  once  in  the  trenches  and 
once  at  Delhi,  and  this  is  what  I  got  for  it, 
just  because  I  couldn't  keep  away  from  the 
drink.  You  don't  happen  to  have  a  fill  of 
'baccy  about  youl  Thank  you,  sir;  you 
are  the  first  gentieman  L  have  met  this 
many  a  day. 

"  Sebastopol  1    Why,  Lord  bless  you,  I 


knows  it  as  well  as  I  know  this  here  village. 
You've  read  about  it,  may  be,  but  I  could 
make  it  clear  to  you  in  a  brace  of  shakes. 
This  here  fender  is  the  French  attack,  you 
see,  and  this  poker  is  the  Russian  lines. 
Here's  the  Mamelon  opposite  the  French, 
and  the  Redan  opposite  the  English.  This 
spittoon  standsfor  the  harbour  of  Balaclava. 
There's  the  quarries  midway  between  the 
Russians  and  us,  and  here's  Cathcart's  hill, 
and  this  is  the  twenty-four  gun  battery. 
That's  the  one  I  served  in  towards  the  end  of 
the  war.  You  see  it  all  now,  don't  you,  sir  f " 

"  More  or  less,"  I  answered  doubtfully. 

"  The  enemy  held  those  quarries  at  the 
commencement,  and  very  strong  they  made 
them  with  trenches  and  rifle-pits  all  round. 
It  was  a  terrible  thorn  in  our  side,  for  you 
couldn't  show  your  nose  in  our  advanced 
works,  but  a  bullet  from  the  quarries  would 
be  through  it.  So  at  last  the  general,  he 
would  stand  it  no  longer,  so  we  dug  a 
covering  trench  until  we  were  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  them,  and  then  waited 
for  a  dark  night  We  got  our  chance  at 
last,  and  five  hundred  men  were  got 
together. quietly  under  cover.  When  the 
word  was  given  they  made  for  the  quarries 
as  hard  as  they  could  run,  jumped  down, 
and  began  bayonetting  every  man  they 
met  There  was  never  a  shot  fired  on  our 
side,  sir,  but  it  was  all  done  as  quiet  as 
may  be.  The  Russians  stood  like  men — 
they  never  failed  to  do  that — and  there 
was  a  rare  bit  of  give-an'-take  fighting 
before  we  cleared  them  out  Up  to  the 
end  they  never  turned,  and  our  fellows 
had  to  pitchfork  them  out  of  the  place 
like  so  many  trusses  of  hay.  That-  was 
the  Thirtieth  that  was  engaged  that  night 
There  was  a  young  lieutenant  in  that  corps, 
I  disremember  his  name,  but  he  was  a 
terrible  one  for  a  fight  He  wasn't  more'n 
nineteen,  but  as  tali  as  you,  sir,  and  a  deal 
stouter.  They  say  that  he  never  drew  his 
sword  during  the  whole  war,  but  he  used 
an  ash  stick,  supple  and  strong,  with  a 
knob  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut  at  the  end  of 
it  It  was  a  nasty  weapon  in  hands  like 
his.  If  a  man  came  at  him  with  a  firelock, 
he  could  down  him  before  the  bayonet  was 
near  him,  for  he  was  long  in  the  arm  and 
active  as  welL  I've  heard  from  men  in  his 
company  that  he  laid  about  him  like  a 
demon  in  the  quarries  that  night,  and 
crippled  twenty,  if  he  hit  one." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  veteran  was 
beginning  to  warm  to  his  subject,  partly, 
perhaps,  from  the  effects  of  the  brandy- 
and-water,  and  partly  from  having  found  a 
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sympathetic  listener.  One  or  two  leading 
quefitions  were  all  that  he  would  reqoira 
[  refilled  my  pipe,  settled  myself  down  in 
my  chair,  put  my  weary  feet  upon  the 
fender,  and  prepared  to  listen. 

"They  were  splendid  soldiers,  the 
Russians,  and  no  man  that  ever  fought 
against  them  would  deny  it  It  was  queer 
what  a  fancy  they  had  for  the  English, 
md  we  for  theuL  Our  fellows  that  were 
taken  by  them  were  uncommon  well 
used,  and  when  there  was  an  armistice  we 
could  get  on  well  together.  All  they 
wanted  was  dash.  Where  they  were  put 
bhey  would  stick,  and  they  could  shoot 
right  well,  but  they  didn't  seem  to  have  it 
in  them  to  make  a  rush,  and  that  was 
where  we  had  them.  They  could  drive 
the  French  before  them,  though,  when  we 
were  not  by.  IVe  seen  them  come  out  for 
%  sortie,  and  kill  them  like  flies.  They 
were  terribly  bad  soldiers  —  the  worst  I 
Bver  saw — all  except  the  Zouaves,  who 
were  a  different  race  to  the  rest  They  were 
all  great  thieves  and  rogues,  too,  and  you 
were  never  safe  if  you  were  near  them." 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  they  would 
harm  their  own  allies  1 "  said  L 

"  They  would  that^  sir,  if  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  got  by  it  Look  at  what  hap- 
pened to  poor  Bill  Cameron,  of  our  battery. 
He  got  a  letter  that  his  wife  was  ailing, 
And  as  he  wasn't  veiy  strong  himself,  they 
gave  him  leave  to  go  back  to  England 
He  drew  his  twenty-eight  pound  pay,  and 
was  to  sail  in  a  transport  next  day ;  but, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  he  goes  over  to  the 
French  canteen  that  night,  just  to  have  a 
last  wet,  and  he  lets  out  there  that  he  had 
the  money  about  him.  We  found  him 
next  morning  lying  as  dead  as  mutton 
between  the  Imes,  and  so  kicked  and 
bruised  that  you  could  hardly  tell  he  was 
a  human  being.  There  was  many  an 
Englishman  murdered  that  winter,  sir,  and 
many  a  Frenchman  who  had  a  good  British 
pea-jacket  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

"  I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  that,  if  I 
am  not  wearying  you.  Thank  you,  sir ;  I 
thought  I'd  just  make  sure.  Well,  four  of 
our  fellows — Sam  Kelcey  and  myself,  and 
Jack  Bums  and  Prout — were  over  in  the 
French  lines  on  a  bit  of  a  sprea  When 
we  were  coming  back,  this  chap  Prout 
suddenly  gets  an  idea.  He  was  an  Irish- 
man, and  uncommon  clever. 

"  *  See  here,-  boys,'  says  he ;  '  if  you  can 
raise  sixpence  among  you,  I'U  put  you  in 
the  way  of  making  some  money  to-night, 
and  a  bit  of  fun  into  the  bargain.' 


<<  Weill  we  all  agreed  to  this,  and  turned 
out  our  pockets,  but  we  only  had  about 
fourpenee  altogether. 

" '  Niver  mind,'  says  Ftout  '  Come  on 
with  me  to  the  French  canteen.  All  you've 
to  do  is  to  seem  very  dhmnk,  and  to  keep 
saying  "yes"  to  all  I  ask.' 

"  Ml  this  time,  sir,  we  hadn't  a  ghost  of 
an  idea  of  what  he  was  driving  at,  but  we 
went  stumblix^and  rolling  into  the  canteen, 
among  a  crowd  of  loafing  Frenchmen,  and 
spent  our  coppers  in  a  drain  of  liquor. 

"'Now,'  says  Prout,  loud  out^  so  as 
everyoner  could  hear,  '  are  you  ready  to 
oome  back  to  camp  1 ' 

"  '  Yes,'  says  we. 

" '  Have  you  got  your  thirty  pounds  safe 
in  your  pocket,  Sam  % ' 

"  *  Tee,'  says  Sam. 

" '  And  you.  Bill,'  he  says  to  me,  '  have 
you  got  your  three  months'  pay  all  right  1 ' 

" '  Yes,'  I  answers. 

" '  Well,  come  on,  then,  an'  don't  tumble 
down  more'n  you  can  help ; '  and  with  that 
we  staggers  out  of  the  canteen  and  away  off 
into  the  darkness. 

"  By  this  time  we  had  a  pretty  good  sus- 
picion of  what  he  was  after,  but  when  we 
were  well  out  of  sight  of  everybody,  he 
halted  and  explained  to  usl 

" '  They're  bound  to  follow  us  after 
what  we've  said,  and  it's  queer  if  the  four  of 
us  can't  manage  to  best  them.  They  keep 
their  money  in  little  bags  round  their  necks, 
and  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  cut  the  string.' 

"  Well,  we  stumbled  on,  still  pretending 
to  be  very  drunk,  so  as  to  have  the 
advantage  of  a  surprise,  but  never  a  soul 
did  we  see.  At  last  we  was  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  our  lines  when  we  heard  a 
whispering  of  '  Anglais  I  Anglais  I '  which 
is  their  jargon  for  'English,'  sir;  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  about  a  dozen  men 
coming  down  against  us  in  the  moonlight 
We  stumbled  luong,  pretending  to  be  too 
drunk  even  to  see  them.  Pretty  soon 
they  stopped,  and  one  of  them,  a  big  stout 
man,  sidles  up  to  Sam  Kelcey  and  says, 
'  What  time  you  call  it  1 '  while  the  rest  of 
them  began  to  draw  round  us.  Sam  says 
nothing,  but  gives  a  terrible  lurch,  on 
which  the  Frenchie,  thinking  it  all  right, 
sprang  at  his  throat 

''  That  was  our  sfgnal  for  action,  and  in 
we  went  Sam  Kelcey  was  the  strongest 
man  in  the  battery  and  a  terrible  bruiser, 
and  he  caught  this  leader  of  theirs  a  clip 
under  the  jaw  that  sent  him  twice  head 
over  heels  before  he  brought  up  against 
the  wall,  with  the  blood  pouring  from  his 
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moatL  The  others  made  a  ran  at  ns,  but 
all  they  could  do  was  to  kick  and  scream, 
while  we  kept  knocking  them  down  as 
quick  as  thej  could  get  to  their  feet  We 
had  aU  then:  little  bags,  sir,  and  we  left 
the  lot  of  tiliem  stripped  and  senseless  on 
the  road.  Fiye-and-thirty  golden  pieces  in 
English  money  and  French  we  counted  out 
upon  a  knapsack  when  we  got  back  to  our 
quarters,  b^des  boots  and  flannel  shirts 
and  other  things  that  were  handy.  There 
was  never  another  drunken  man  followed 
after  that  night's  work,  for  you  see  they 
never  could  be  sure  that  it  wasn't  a  sham." 

The  Veteran  paused  for  a  moment  to 
hare  a  pull -at  his  glass  and  listen  to  my 
murmur  of  appreciation.  I  was  afraid 
that  I  had  exhausted  his  story-telling 
capacities;  but  he  rippled  on  again  between 
the  pufis  of  his  pipe. 

"  Sam  Kelcey — him  that  I  spoke  about 
—was  a  fine  man,  but  his  brother  Joe  was 
a  finer,  though  a  bit  of  a  scamp  in  his  day, 
like  many  a  fine  man  is.  When  I  was 
stationed  at  Gibraltar  after  the  war  Joe 
Kelcey  was  working  at  the  fortifications 
as  a  convict,  having  been  sent  out  of 
England  for  some  litue  game  or  other.  He 
was  known  to  be  a  bold  and  resolute  man, 
and  the  overseers  kept  a  sharp  look-out  on 
him  for  fear  he'd  try  to  break  away.  One 
day  he  was  working  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  he  seed  an  emptv  hamper  come 
floating  down — one  that  bad  come  with 
wine,  as  like  as  not,  for  the  officers'  mess. 
He  gets  hold  of  the  hamper,  and  he  knocks 
tile  bottom  out,  and  stows  it  away  among 
the  rushes.  Next  morning  we  were  having 
breakfast  when  in  rushes  one  of  the  guard 
and  cries,  'Gome  on,  boys;  the  five-of- 
spades  is  up  I  '—the  five-of  spades  being 
a  name  they  gave  to  the  spotted  sign^ 
they  ran  up  when  a  convict  had  escaped. 
Oat  we  all  tumbled,  and  began  searching 
like  hounds  for  a  hare,  because  there  was 
always  a  reward  of  two  pounds  for  the 
finder.  There  wasn't  a  dnun  or  a  hollow 
but  was  overhauled,  and  never  a  sign  of 
Joe,  till  at  last  we  gave  him  up  in  despair, 
and  agreed  that  he  must  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river. 

"  That  afternoon  I  was  on  guard  on  the 
ramparts,  and  my  eye  chanced  to  light  on 
an  old  hamper  drifting  about  half  a  mile  or 
80  from  the  shora  I  thought  nothing  of 
it  at  the  time,  but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
hapjpened  to  catch  sight  of  the  same  object 
again.     I  stared  at  it  in  astonishment. 

"'Why,'  I  said  to  the  sentry  on  the 
wall,  'that  hamper's  going  further  away 


towards  the  Spanish  shore.  Blest  if  it 
isn't  moving  against  wind  and  tide  and 
every  law  of  Nature.' 

"'Nonsense!'  says  he;  ' there's  always 
a  queer  eddy  in  the  straita' 

"  Well,  this  didn't  satisfy  me  at  all,  so  I 
goes  up  to  Captain  Mor^in,  of  our  battery, 
who  was  smoking  his  cigar,  and  I  saluted 
and  told  him  about  the  hamper.  OS 
he  goes,  and  is  back  in  a  minute  with 
a  spy-glass,  and  takes  a  peep  through  it. 

"  '  Bless  my  soul  1 '  he  cries,  '  why  the 
hamper's  got  arms  sticking  out  of  it! 
Ah,  to  be  sure,  it's  that  rascal  who  escaped 
this  morning.  Just  run  up  a  signal  to  the 
man-of-war. 

"  We  hoisted  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
two  boats  were  in  pursuit  of  the  convict 
Now  if  we  had  left  well  enough  alone,  Joe 
would  have  been  caught  sure  enough,  for 
he  never  knew  he  was  found  out,  and  was 
taking  things  leisurely,  being  an  unconmion 
fine  swimmer.     But  Captain  Morgan  says : 

"'Just  wheel  round  this  thirty-two 
pounder,  and  we'll  drop  a  shot  beside  him 
to  show  him  that  we  see  him,  and  bring 
him  to  a  halt' 

"  We  slewed  the  gun  round,  sir,  and  the 
captain  looked  along  the  sights  and  touched 
her  ofif.  A  more  wonderful  shot  you  never 
saw,  and  the  whole  crowd  that  was  on  the 
ramjMrts  gave  a  regular  shout  It  hit  the 
top  of  the  hamper  and  sent  the  whole  thing 
flying  in  the  air,  so  that  we  made  sure  that 
the  man  was  killed.  When  the  foam  from 
the  splash  had  cleared  away,  he  was  still 
there  though,  and  striking  out  might  and 
main  for  the  Spanish  coast  It  was  a  close 
race  between  him  and  the  boats,  and  the 
coxswain  actually  grabbed  at  him  with  a 
boat-hook  as  he  dambered  up  on  land,  but 
there  he  was,  and  we  could  see  him  dancing 
about  and  chaffing  the  men-o'-war's  men. 
There  was  a  cheer,  sir,  when  we  saw  him 
safe,  for  a  plucky  chap  like  that  deserves 
to  be  free,  whatever  he's  been  and  done. 
You  look  tired.  You've  had  a  long  walk 
maybe.  Perhaps  you'd  best  have  some  rest" 

This  remar&,  disinterested  as  it  sounds, 
was  given  point  to  by  the  plaintive  manner 
in  which  my  companion  gazed  at  the  two 
,empty  glasses,  as  if  it  were  evident  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  evening  had  come  to  a 
close. 

"  It's  not  often,"  he  murmured,  "  that  a 
poor  old  soldier  like  me  finds  a  gentleman 
as  sociable-like  and  free  as  your  honour." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  after  that  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  ring  the  bell  and  order 
up  a  second  edition  of  the  brandy-and- water. 
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^'  You  were  talking  about  the  Euasians/' 
he  continued,  "  and  I  told  you  they  were 
fine  Boldiers.  Some  of  their  riflemen  were 
as  good  shots  as  ever  pulled  a  trigger. 
£xcuse  me,  that  glass  is  yours,  sir,  ana  the 
other  is  min&  Our  sharpshooters  used  to 
arrange  four  sand-bags,  one  on  each  side, 
one  in  front,  and  one  crossways  on  the  top, 
so  as  to  coyer  them  all  round.  Then,  you 
see,  they  shot  through  the  little  slit  between 
the  bag  in  front  and  the  one  on  the  top ; 
maybe  not  more  than  two  inches  across. 
Youll  hardly  belieye  me,  but  I've  seen  at 
the  distance  of  five  hundred  yards  the 
bullets  humming  through  the  narrow  slits 
as  thick  as  bees.  IVe  known  as  many  as 
six  men  knocked  over  in  half  an  hour  in 
one  of  these  sand-traps,  as  we  used  to  call 
them ;  every  one  of  them  hit  in  the  eye  too, 
for  that  was  the  only  part  that  showed. 

"  There  is  a  story  that  that  reminds  me 
of  which  might  interest  you.  There  was 
one  Russian  fellow  that  had  a  sand-pit  all 
of  his  own,  right  in  front  of  our  trenches. 
I  never  saw  anybody  so  persevering  as  that 
man  was.  Early  in  the  morning  he'd  be 
popping  away,  and  there  he'd  stay  until 
nightfau,  taking  his  food  with  him  into 
the  pit  He  seemed  to  take  a  real  pleasure 
in  it,  and  as  he  was  a  very  fine  shot,  and 
never  let  ua  get  much  of  a  chance  at  him, 
he  was  not  a  popular  character  in  the  ad- 
vanced trenches.  Many  a  good  fellow  he 
sent  to  glory.  It  got  such  a  nuisance 
that  we  dropped  shells  at  him  now  and 
again,  but  he  minded  them  no  more  than  if 
they  had  been  so  many  oranges. 

"  One  day  I  was  down  in  the  trenches 
when  Colonel  Mancor,  of  the  Forty-eighth, 
a  splendid  shot  and  a  great  man  for  sport, 
came  along.  A  party  witii  a  sergeant  were 
at  work,  and  just  as  the  colond  came  up, 
one  of  them  dropped  with  a  ball  through 
his  head. 

" '  Deuced  good  shot !  Who  fired  that  % ' 
says  the  colonel,  putting  up  his  eye-glass. 

" '  Man  in  the  rifle-pit  to  the  left,  sir,' 
answers  the  sergeant' 

"  *  Never  saw  a  neater  shot,'  says  the 
colonel  '  He  only  showed  for  a  moment, 
and  wouldn't  have  shown  then,  only  that 
the  edge  of  the  trench  is  a  bit  worn  away. 
Does  he  often  shoot  like  that  1 ' 

**  *  Terribly  dangerous  man,'  replies  the 
sergeant ;  '  kills  more  than  all  the  guns  in 
the  Bedan.' 

"  '  Now,  major,'  says  the  colonel,  turning 
to  another  officer  as  was  with  him, '  what's 
the  odds  against  my  picking  him  off ) ' 

« '  In  how  long  1 ' 


« '  Within  ten  minutea' 

**  *  Two  to  one,  in  ponies,  111  give  you,' 
says  the  major. 

'* '  Say  three,  and  it's  a  bargain.' 

'<  <  Three  to  one  in  ponies,'  answered  the 
major,  and  the  bet  was  mada 

^He  was  a  great  man  for  measuring 
his  powder,  was  the  colonel,  and  always 
emptied  out  a  cartridge  and  then  filled  it 
up  again  according  to  his  taste.  He  took 
about  half  his  time  getting  the  sereeant's 
gun  loaded  to  please  him.  At  last  he  got 
it  rights  and  the  glass  screwed  well  into  nis 
eye. 

"'Now,  my  lads,'  says  he,  *jukt  push 
poor  Smith  here  up  over  the  trench.  He's 
dead  enough,  and  another  wound  will  make 
little  difierenoelto  him.' 

"  The  men  began  to  hoist  the  body  ap, 
and  the  colonel  stood,  maybe  twenty  yards 
ofi^,  peering  over  the  edge  with  eyes  like  a 
lynx.  As  soon  as  the  top  of  Smitii's  shako 
appeared,  we  saw  the  barrel  of  the  gun 
come  slowly  out  of  the  sand-pit,  and  when 
his  poor  dead  face  looks  over  the  edge, 
whizz  comes  a  bullet  right  through  his 
forehead.  The  Russian  he  peeps  oat  of 
the  pit  to  see  the  effect  of  his  shot,  and  he 
never  looks  at  anything  &g&in  until  he  sees 
the  everlasting  river.  The  colonel  fired 
with  a  sort  of  a  chuckle,  and  the  rifleman 
sprang  up  in  the  air,  and  ran  a  matter  of 
ten  or  twelve  paces  towards  us,  and  then 
down  on  his  face  as  dead  as  a  door-naiL 
'Double  or  quits  on  the  man  in  the  pit  to 
the  rights'  says  the  colonel,  loading  up  his 
gunagain,  butlthinkthemajor  had  dropped 
money  enough  for  one  day  over  his  shoot- 
ing, for  he  wouldn't  hear  of  another  try. 
B^  the  way,  it  was  handed  over  to  Smith's 
widow,  for  he  was  a  free-handed  gentle- 
man, was  the  colonel,  not  unlike  yourself 
sir. 

''That  running  of  dead  men  is  a  queer 
thing.  Perhaps  your  eddication  may  help 
you  to  understand  it,  but  it  beats  ma 
I've  seen  it,  though,  many  a  time.  I 
remember  the  doctor  of  our  regiuMnt  saying 
it  was  commoner  among  men  hit  throa|;& 
the  heart  What  do  you  think  about  it^ 
sirT' 

"Your  doctor  was  quite  right,"  I 
answered.  "In  several  murder  cases 
people  who  have  been  stabbed  or  shot 
through  the  heart  have  gone  surprising 
distances  afterwards.  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  case  occurring  in  a  battle,  but  I 
don't  see  why  it  shouldn't" 

" '  It  happened  once,'  resumed  my  com 
panion,  '  when  Codrington's  division  were 
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going  np  the  Alma,  and  were  close  on  the 
^eat  redoabt.  To  their  surprise  a  single 
Rosdan  came  ronning  down  the  hill  against 
them,  with  his  firelock  in  his  hand.  One 
or  two  fired  at  him  and  seemed  to  miss 
him,  for  on  he  came  till  he  got  right  up  to 
the  line,  when  a  sergeant,  as  had  seen  a 
deal  of  service,  gives  a  laugh,  and  tiirows 
his  gun  down  in  front  of  him.  Down  goes 
the  Russian  and  lies  there  stone  dead. 
He'd  been  shot  through  the  heart  at  the 
top  (^  the  hill,  and  was  dead  before  ever 
he  began  that  charge.  At  least,  that's  what 
the  sergeant  said,  and  we  all  believed 
him. 

''There  was  another  queer  incident  of 
the  same  sort  which  happened  later  on  in 
the  war.  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of 
it^  for  it  got  into  print  at  the  tima  One 
nightabody,  fearfcdly  mangled  and  crushed, 
came  crashing  in  among  the  tents  of  the 
light  division.  Nobody  could  make  head 
or  tail  of  it,  until  some  deserters  let  it  out 
long  afterwarda  It  seems  that  they  had 
one  old-fashioned  sort  of  gun  with  a  big 
bore  in  a  Itussian  battery.  Now  the  .night 
was  cold,  and  the  poor  devil  of  a  sentry 
thought  he'd  stow  himself  away  where  he'd 
never  be  seen,  so  he  creeps  inside  the  big 
gan,  and  goes  to  sleep  there.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  there  was  a  sudden 
alarm  of  an  attack,  and  an  artilleryman 
nms  up  to  the  gun  and  touches  it  off,  and 
the  sentry  was  flying  through  the  air  at 
twenty  miles  a  minute.  It  didn't  much 
matter,"  added  the  veteran  philosophically, 
"for  he  was  bound  to  be  shot  any  way,  for 
sleeping  at  his  post,  so  it  saved  a  deal  of 
oaeless  delay." 

"  To  a  man  who  has  seen  so  much  of  the 
world,"  I  remarked,  "  this  humdrum  life  in 
a  Welsh  village  must  be  very  slow." 

''  It  is  that,  sir.  It  is  that,  sir.  You've 
hit  it  there.  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  if  I  had  a 
gentleman  like  yourself  to  talk  to  every 
night  I'd  be  a  different  man.  I'll  tell  you 
one  reason  now  for  my  coming  to  this 
place,"  here  he  leaned  forward  impressively. 
"  I've  got  a  wife  in  Lond(m,  sir,  but  I  came 
here  to  break  myself  of  the  drink.  And 
I'm  doing  it,  slow  but  sure.  Why,  three 
weeks  ago  I  could  never  sleep  unless  I 
bad  my  five  glasses  under  my  belt,  and 
now  I  can  manage  it  on  three." 

'^  Waiter,  another  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water,"  said  L 

**  Thank  you,  sir ;  thank  you.  As  you 
said  just  now  I  have  had  a  stirring  life, 
and  this  quiet  business  is  too  much  for 
me.    Did  I  ev^r  tell  you  how  I  got  my  | 


stripes  ?    Why,  it  was  by  hanging  three 
men — ^three  men  with  these  very  hands." 

"  How  was  that  1 "  I  asked  sleepily. 

"It    was    like    this,    sir.      We    were 
in  Corfu — three  batteries  of    us,   in  '50. 
Well,   one  of    our   officers — a  lieutenant 
he    was — ^went    off   into    the    mountains 
to    shoot  one  day,  and  he  never  came 
back.      His   dog   trotted  into  the  mess- 
room,  however,  and  began  to  howl  for  all 
the  world  like  a  human  being.     A  party 
was  made  up,  and  followed  the  dog,  who 
led  them  right  up  among  the  hills  to  a 
place  where  there  was  a  ditch.      There, 
with  a  lot  of  ferns  and  such-like  heaped 
over  him,  the  poor  young  fellow  was  lying 
with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.     He 
was  a  great    favourite  in  the  regiment, 
and    more    particularly  with  the    officer 
in  command,    and    he   swore   that  he'd 
have    revenge.      There  was    a    deal    of 
discontent    among    the    Greeks    on    the 
island  at  the  time,   and  this  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  priests — *  pappas '  they 
call  them.    .Well,  when  we  got  back  to 
town,  the  captain  calls  all  these  pappas 
before  him,  and  there  were  three  of  them 
who  could  give  no  sort  of  account  of  them- 
selves, but  turned  pale  and  stammered,  and 
were  terribly  put  out.      A  court-martial 
was  held,  and  the  three  of  them  were  con- 
denmed  to  be  hanged.      Now   came  the 
difficulty,  however,  for  it  was  well  known 
that  if  anyone  laid  hands  on  a  priest  his 
life  wasn't  worth  an  hour's  purchase.  They 
are  very  strict  about  that  are  the  Greeks, 
and  uncommon  handy  with  their  knives. 
The   captain  called  for  a  volunteer,  and 
out  I  stepped,  for  I  thought  it  was  my 
duty,  sir,  seeing  that  I  had  been  the  dead 
man's  servant.     Well,  the  troops  formed 
square  round  the  scaffold,  and  I  hung  them 
as  high  as  Haman.     When  the  job  was 
over,  the  captain  says,  '  Now,  my  lad,  I'll 
save  your  lif e,""  and  with  that  he  forms  the 
troops  up  into  close  order,  puts  me  in  the 
middle,  and  marches  me  down  to  the  quay. 
There  was  a  steamer  there  just  casting  off 
her  warps  for  England,  and  I  was  shoved 
aboard,  the  crowd  surging  all  round,  and 
trying  to  get  at  me.    You  never  heard 
such  a  howl  as  when  they  saw  the  ship 
steam  out  of  the  bay,  and  knew  that  I 
was  gone.     I  have  been  a  lonely  man  all 
my  life,  sir,  and  I  may  say  that  was  the 
only  time  I  have  been  honestly  regretted 
when  I  left:     We  searched  the  ship  when 
we  got  out  to  sea,  and  blessed  if  there 
weren't  three  Greek  stowaways  aboard,  each 
with  his  knife  in  his  belt    We  hove  them 
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over  the  side,  and  since  I  have  never  heard 
from  them  since,  I  fear  they  maj  possibly 
have  been  drowned ; "  and  the  artilleryman 
grinned  in  high  delight.  "  They  made  me 
a  corporal  for  that  job,  sir." 

*'By  the  way,  what  is  your  name?"  I 
asked,  getting  more  and  more  drowsy, 
partly  from  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  partly 
from  a  curious  feeling  which  was  stealing 
over  me,  and  the  like  of  which  I  had  never 
experienced  before. 

« Sergeant  Tumbnll,  sir;  Tumbull  of 
B  battery,  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  Major 
Campbell,  who  was  over  as  in  the  Crimea, 
or  Captain  Onslow,  or  any  of  the  old  corps, 
would  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  seen 
me.  You'll  not  forget  the  name,  will  you, 
sir?" 

I  was  too  sleepy  to  answer. 

"  I  could  tell  you  a  yam  about  a  Zouave 
that  would  amuse  you.  He  was  mortal 
drunk,  and  mistook  the  Kussian  lines  for 
ours.  They  was  having  their  supper  in  the 
Mamelon  when  he  passes  the  sentry  as  cool 
as  may  be — prisoner — ^jumps — colonel — 
free " 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  found  that  I 
was  lying  in  front  of  the  smouldering  fire, 
and  that  the  candle  was  burning  low.  I 
was  alone  in  the  room.  I  staggered  to  my 
feet  with  a  laugh,  but  my  brain  seemed  to 
spin  round,  and  I  came  down  into  my 
former  position.  Something  was  evi- 
dently amiss.  I  put  my  hand  into  my 
pocket  to  find  out  the  time.  It  was  empty.  I 
gave  a  gasp  of  astonishment.  My  purse  was 
gone  too.     I  had  been  thoroughly  rifled. 

"  Who's  in  there  ) "  cried  a  voice,  and  a 
small  dapper  man,  rather  past  the  prime  of 
life,  came  into  the  room  with  a  candle. 
"  Bless  my  soul,  sir,  my  wife  told  me  a 
traveller  had  come,  but  I  thought  you 
were  in  bed  long  ago.  I'm  the  landlord,  but 
I've  been  away  all  day  at  Llanmorris  fair." 

"  I've  been  robbed,"  said  I. 

'^Eobbed!"  cried  the  landlord,  nearly 
dropping  the  candle  in  his  consternation. 

"Watch,  money — everything  gone,"  I 
said  despondently.    "  What  time  is  it  1 " 

"  Nearly  one,"  said  he.  **  Are  you  sure 
there  is  no  mistake  1 " 

"No,  there's  no  nustake.  I  fell  asleep 
about  eleven,  so  he's  got  two  hours'  start" 

"  There  was  a  train  left  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  ago.  He's  clear  away,  whoever 
he  is,"  observed  the  landlord.  "  You  seem 
weak,  sir.    Ah  I "  he  added,  sniffing  at  my 


glass;  "laudanum,  I  see.  You've  baen 
drugged,  sir." 

"  The  villain  ! "  I  cried.  "  I  know  his 
name  and  history,  that's  one  blessing." 

"  What  was  it ) "  asked  the  landlord 
eagerly. 

"I'll  make  every  police-station  in  the 
kingdom  ring  with  it  till  I  teach  him.  It  is 
Sergeant  Tumbull,  formerly  of  B  Battery." 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul  1 "  cried  my  com- 
panion. "  Why,  I  am  Sergeant  Tumbull 
of  B  Battery,  with  medals  for  the  Crimea 
and  Mutiny,  sir." 

"  Then  who  the  deuce  is  he  t " 

A  light  seemed  to  break  upon  the  land- 
lord. 

"  Was  he  a  tall  man  with  a  scar  on  his 
forehead  1 "  he  asked. 

"  That's  him  ! "  I  cried. 

**  Then  he's  the  greatest  villain  unhung. 
Sergeant,  indeed  I  He  never  wore  a  uniform 
except  a  convict's  in  his  life.  That's  Joe 
Kelcey." 

"  Ajid  do  you  mean  to  say  he  never  was 
in  the  Crimea  1 " 

"  Not  he,  sir.  He's  never  been  out  of 
England,  except  once  to  Gibraltar  where 
he  escaped  very  cleverly." 

"  He  told  me — he  told  me,"  I  groaned ; 
"and  the  officer  with  the  stick,  and  the 
sporting  colonel,  and  the  running  corpses, 
and  the  Greek  priests — were  they  all  lies) " 

"  All  tme  as  gospel,  sir,  but  they  hap- 
pened to  me,  and  not  to  him.  He's  heard 
me  tell  the  stories  many  a  time  in  the  bar, 
so  he  reeled  them  o£f  to  you,  so  as  to  get 
a  chance  of  hocussing  the  liquor.  He's 
been  reformed,  and  living  here  quiet 
enough,  but  being  left  alone  with  you,  and 
seeing  your  watch,  has  been  too  much  for 
him.  Come  up  to  bed,  sir,  and  111  send 
round  and  let  the  police  know  all  about  it" 

And  so,  reader,  I  present  you  with 
a  string  of  military  anecdotes.  I  don't 
know  how  you  will  value  them.  They 
cost  me  a  good  watch  and  chain,  and 
fourteen  pounds,  seven  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  and  I  thought  them  dear  at  the 
price. 

Now  Keady, 
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BV  AKTHOinr  TaOLLOPB.  j 

OHAPTER  XXIII,      THE  RtTIOURS  AS  TO     | 
MR.   PROSPER.  ! 

It  W88  Btill  October  when  Harry  Anneal ey 
went  down  to  Euston,  and  tho  Mountjoys 
had  juBt  reached  Brussels.  Mr.  Grey  had 
made  his  vbit  to  Tretton  and  had  returned 
to  London.  Hanr  went  home  on  an  un- 1 
dentanding — on  the  part  of  his  mother  at  I 
any  rate — that  he  should  remain  there  tOl ' 
ChriBtmaa.  But  he  felt  himself  very  averse  | 
to  BO  long  a  Bojourn.  If  the  Hall  and  park 
were  open  to  him  he  might  endure  it.  He 
would  take  down  two  or  three  stifl'  books 
which  he  certainly  would  never  read,  and 
would  shoot  a  few  pheasants,  and  possibly 
ride  one  of  his  future  brother-in-law's  horses 
with  the  hounds.  But  he  feared  that 
there  waB  to  be  a  quarrel  by  which  he 
wonld  be  debarred  from  the  Hall  and  the 
park ;  and  he  knew  too  that  it  would  not 
be  well  for  him  to  shoot  and  hunt  when 
bis  income  should  have  been  cut  off.  It 
wonld  be  necesaary  that  some  great  step 
should  be  taken  at  once  ;  but  then  it  would 
be  necessary  also  that  Florence  should 
agree  to  that  step.  He  had  a  modest 
lodging  in  London,  but  before  he  started 
he  prepared  himself  for  what  must  occur 
by  giving  notice,  "  I  don't  say  as  yet  that 
I  a&ill  give  them  up  ;  but  I  might  as  well 
let  you  know  that  it's  possible."  This  he 
aaid  to  Mrs.  Bromi  who  kept  the  lodgings, 
and  who  received  this  intimation  as  a  Mrs. 
Brown  ia  sure  to  do.  But  where  should 
he  betake  himself  when  his  home  at 
Mrs.  Brown's  had  heen  lost  1  He  would, 
he  thought,  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
live  in  absolute  idleness  at  the  rectory. 
Then  in  an  unhappy  frame  of  mind 
he  went  down  by  the  train  to  Stevenage, 


and  was  there  met  by  the  rectory  pony-, 
carriage. 

He  saw  it  all  in  his  mother's  eye  the 
moment  she  embraced  him.  There  waa 
some  terrible  trouble  in  the  wind,  and 
what  could  it  be  but  his  uncle)  "Well, 
mother,  what  is  it  1  " 

"Oh,  Harry,  there  is  such  a  sad  affair 
up  at  the  Hall." 

"  Ib  my  uncle  dead  1 " 

"Dead;  no!" 

"  Then  why  do  you  look  so  sad ) 

"Even  BUch  a  man,  en  fnirit.  s»  spiritless, 
So  dull,  mi  dead  in  look,  bo  woe-begone, 
Drtw  t'ri,im'H  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night." 

"  Oh,  Harry,  do  not  laugh.    Your  uncle 

'  says  such  dreadful  things." 

I      "  I  don't  care  much  what  he  says.     The 

I  question  is — what  does  he  mean  to  do  1 " 

I      "  He  declares  that  he  will  cut  you  off 

I  altogether." 

I      "  That  is  sooner  said  than  done," 

I  "  That  is  all  verv  well,  Harry  ;  but  he  can 
do  it.  Oh,  Harry !  But  come  and  sit 
down  and  talk  to  me.  I  told  your  father 
to  bo  out,  so  that  I  might  have  you  alone. 

I  And  the  dear  girls  are  gone  into  Bunting- 

■  ford." 

"Ah,  like  them.       Thoroughbury  will 

'  have  enough  of  them." 

"Ho  is  our  only  happiness  now." 
"  J'oor  Thoroughburj' !     I  pity  him  if 
ho  has  to  do  happiness  for  the  whole  house- 

'  hold." 

;  "  .Joshua  is  a  most  excellent  young  man. 
Where  wo  should  be  without  him  I  do  not 

j  know."  The  nourishing  young  brewer  was 
named  Joshua,  and  had  been  known  to 
Harry  for  some  years,  though  never  as  yet 
known  as  a  brother-in-law. 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  ;  particularly  oa  he  has 

'  chosen  Molly  to  bo  his  wife.     He  is  just 

'  the  young  man  who  ought  to  have  a  wife." 
I      "  Of  course  he  ought." 
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"Because  he  can  keep  a  family.  But 
now  about  my  uncle.  He  is  to  perform 
this  ceremoi\y  of  cutting  me  oS,  Will  he 
turn  out  to  have  had  a  wife  and  faniily  in 
former  ages  1  I  have  no  doubt  old  Scar- 
borough could  manage  it,  but  I  don't  give 
my  uncle  credit  for  so  much  cleverness.'' 

"  But  in  future  ages/'  said  the  unhappy 
mother,  shaking  her  head  and  rubbing  her 

eyes. 
"  You  mean  that  he  is  going  to  have  a 

family  ? " 

<'  It  is  all  in  the  hands  of  Providence/' 
said  the  parson's  wife. 

**  Yes ;  that  is  trua  He  is  not  too  old 
yet  to  be  a  second  Priam,  and  have  his 
curtains  drawn  the  other  way.  That's  his 
little  game,  is  it ! " 

"  There's  a  sort  of  rumour  about,  that  it 
is  possibla" 

"  And  who  is  the  lady  S " 

*' You  may  be  sure  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  a  lady  if  he  sets  his  mind  upon  it  I 
was  turning  it  over  in  my  mind,  and  I 
thought  of  Matilda  Thoroughbuxy." 

"  Joshua's  aunt  1 " 

'*  Well ;  she  is  Joshua's  aunt,  no  doubt 
I  did  just  whisper  the  idea  to  Joshua,  and 
he  says  that  she  is  fool  enough  for  any- 
thing. She  has  twenty -five  thousand 
pounds  of  her  own,  but  she  lives  all  by 
herself." 

"  I  know  where  she  lives — ^just  out  of 
Buntingford,  as  you  go  to  Boyston.  But 
she's  not  alone.  Is  Uncle  Prosper  to  marry 
Miss  Tickle  also?"  Miss  Tickle  was  an 
estimable  lady  living  as  companion  to  Miss 
Thoroughbury. 

"  I  don't  mow  how  they  may  manage ; 
but  it  has  to  be  thought  of,  Harry.  We  only 
know  tiiat  your  uncle  has  been  twice  to 
Buntingford." 

"  The  lady  is  fifty,  at  any  rate." 

"The  lady  is  barely  forty.  She  gives 
out  that  she  is  thirty-six.  And  he  could 
settle  a  jointure  on  her  which  would  leave 
the  property  not  worth  having." 

"What  cani  dot" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  dear ;  what  can  you 
dot" 

"Why  is  he  going  to  upset  all  the 
arrangements  of  my  life,  and  his  life,  after 
such  a  fikshion  as  this ) " 

"  That's  just  what  your  father  says," 

"  I  suppose  he  can  do  it  The  law  will 
allow  him.  But  the  injustice  would  be 
monstrous  1  I  did  not  ask  him  to  take  me 
by  the  hand  when  I  was  a  boy  and  lead 
me  into  this  special  walk  of  life.  It  has 
been  his  own  doing.    How  will  he  look  me 


in  the  face  and  tell  me  that  he  is  going  to 
marry  a  wife  t  I  shall  look  him  in  the 
face  and  tell  him  of  mv  wife." 

"But  is  that  settled  1" 

**  Yes,  mother ;  it  is  settled.  Wish,  me 
joy  for  having  won  the  finest  lady  that 
ever  walked  the  earth."  His  mother  blessed 
him,  but  said  nothing  about  Uie  finest 
lady — ^who^  at  that  moment  she  believed  to 
be  the  future  bride  of  Mr.  Joshua  Thorough- 
bury. "And  when  I  shall  tell  my  nnde 
that  it  is  so,  what  will  he  say  to  me  t  Will 
he  have  the  fiice  then  to  tell  me  that 
I  am  to  be  cut  out  of  Buston  !  I  doubt 
whether  he  will  have  the  courage  % " 

"  He  has  thought  of  that,  Hanv." 

"  How  thought  of  it,  mother  1 

"He  has  given  orders  that  he  is  not  to 
see  you." 

"  Not  to  see  me  1 " 

"  So  he  declares.  He  has  written  a  long 
letter  to  your  father,  in  which  he  says 
that  he  would  be  spared  the  agony  of  an 
interview." 

"Whatl  isitalldonethen)"     ^ 

"Your  father  got  the  letter  yejsterday. 
It  must  have  taken  my  poor  broUier  a 
week  to  write  it" 

"  And  he  tells  the  whole  plan ;  Matflda 
Thoroughbury,  and  the  future  family  1  ^ 

"  No ;  he  does  not  say  anythine  about 
Miss  Thoroughbury.  He  says  that  he  must 
make  other  arrangements  about  the  pro- 
perty." 

"He  can't  make  other  arrangements; 
that  is,  not  until  the  boy  is  bom.  It  may 
be  a  long  time  first,  you  know." 

"  But  the  jointura" 

"What  does  Molly  say  about  itl" 

"  Molly  is  mad  about  it,  and  so  is  Joshua. 
Joshua  talks  about  it  just  as  though  he 
were  one  of  us,  and  he  says  that  the  old 
people  at  Buntingford  would  not  hear  of 
it"  The  old  people  spoken  of  were  the 
father  and  mother  of  Joshua,  and  the  half- 
brother  of  Miss  Matilda  Thoroughbury. 
"  But  what  can  they  do  t " 

"They  can  do  nothing.  If  Miss  Matflda 
likes  Uncle  Prosper ** 

"  Likes,  my  dear  1  How  young  you  are  ! 
Of  course  she  would  like  a  country  house 
to  live  in,  and  the  park,  and  the  county 
society.  And  she  would  like  somebody  to 
live  with  besides  Miss  Tickle." 

"  My  uncle,  for  instanoa" 

"  Yes,  your  undo." 

"  If  I  had  my  choice,  mother,  I  shotQd 
prefer  Miss  Tickle." 

"  Because  you  are  a  silly  boy.  But  what 
are  you  to  do  nowl  " 
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'^  In  this  long  letter  which  he  has  written 
to  my  father,  does  he  eive  no  reason  !  ** 

"Your  father  will  show  you  the  letter. 
Of  course  he  gives  reasons.  He  says  that 
you  have  done  something  which  you  ought 
not  to  have  done— about  that  wretched 
Monntjoy  Scarborough.*' 

"  What  does  he  know  about  it — the 
idiot  I " 

"Oh,  Harry  1" 

"  Well,  mother^  what  better  can  I  say  of 
him)  He  has  taken  me  as  a  child  and 
fashioned  my  life  for  me;  has  said  that 
this  property  should  be  mine,  and  has  put 
an  income  into  my  hand  as  though  I  were 
an  eldest  son;  has  repeatedly  declared, 
when  his  voice  was  more  potent  than  mine, 
that  I  should  follow  no  profession*  He 
has  bound  himself  to  me,  telling  all  the 
world  that  I  was  his  heir.  And  now  he 
casts  me  out  because  he  has  heard  some 
cock-and-bull  story,  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
knows  nothing  What  better  can  I  say 
of  him  than  call  him  an  idiot  1  He  must 
be  that  or  else  a  heaiiless  knava  And  he 
says  that  he  does  not  mean  to  see  me — ^me 
with  whose  life  he  has  thus  been  empowered 
to  interfere,  so  as  to  blast  it  if  not  to  bless 
it,  and  intends  to  turn  me  adrift  as  he 
might  do  a  dog  that  did  not  suit  him  1 
And  because  he  knows  that  he  cannot 
answer  me,  he  declares  that  he  will  not  see 
ma" 

"  It  is  very  hard^  Harry.'* 

"  Therefoie  I  call  him  an  idiot  in  pre- 
ference to  calling  him  a  knava  But  I  am 
not  eoing  to  be  dropped  out  of  the  running 
in  wat  way,  just  in  deference  to  his  will 
I  shall  see  him.  Unless  they  lock  him  up 
in  his  bedroom  I  shaU  compel  him  to  see 
mel" 

"What  good  would  that  do,  Hairy  1 
That  woula  only  set  him  more  against 
you." 

"You  don't  know  his  weaknesa" 

'*  Oh  yes,  I  do;  he  is  very  weak." 

"He  win  not  see,  me,  because  he  wSl 
have  to  yield  when  he  hears  what  I  have  to 
say  for  myself.  He  knows  that^  and  would 
therefore  fain  keep  away  from  ma  Why 
should  he  be  stirred  to  this  animosity 
against  me  1 " 

"Why  indeed]" 

"  Because  there  is  someone  who  wishes 
to  injure  me,  more  strong  than  he  is,  and 
who  has  got  hold  of  him.  Someone  has 
Hed  behind  my  back." 

"Who  has  done  this  1" 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  question.  But  I  know 
who  has  done  it,  though  I  will  not  name 


him  just  now.  This  enemy  of  mine, 
knowing  him  to  be  weak — ^knowing  him  to 
be  an  idiot,  has  got  hold  of  him  and  per- 
suaded him.  He  believes  the  story  which 
is  told  to  him,  and  then  feels  happy  in 
shaking  off  an  incubus.  No  doubt  I  have 
not  been  veiy  soft  with  him — nor,  indeed, 
hard.  I  have  kept  out  of  his  way,  and  he 
is  willing  to  resent  it.  But  he  is  afraid  to 
face  me  and  tell  me  that  it  is  so.  Here 
are  the  girls  come  back  from  Buntingford. 
Molly,  you  blooming  young  bride,  I  wish 
you  joy  of  your  brewer." 

"  He's  none  the  worse  on  that  account, 
Master  Hany,"  said  the  eldest  sister. 

"  All  the  better — very  much  the  better. 
Where  would  you  be  if  he  was  not  a 
brewer  ?  But  I  congratulate  you  with  all 
my  heart,  old  girl.  1  have  known  him  ever 
so  long,  and  he's  one  of  the  best  fellows  I 
do  know." 

"Thank  you,  Harry,"  and  she  kissed 
him. 

"  I  wish  Fanny  and  ICate  may  even  do 
so  well" 

"  All  in  good  time,"  said  Fanny. 

"I  mean  to  have  a  banker — all  to 
myself,"  said  Kate. 

"  I  wish  you  may  have  half  as  good  a 
man  for  your  husband,"  said  Harry. 

"  And  I  am  to  tell  you,"  conUnued  Molly, 
who  was  now  in  high  good-humour,  "  that 
there  will  be  always  one  of  his  horses  for 
you  to  ride  as  long  as  you  remain  at  home. 
It  is  not  every  brother-in-law  that  would 
do  as  much  as  that  for  you." 

"Nor  yet  every  uncle,"  said  Kate, 
shaking  lier  bead,  from  which  Harry  could 
see  that  this  quarrel  with  his  uncle  had 
been  freely  discussed  in  the  family  circla 

"Uncles  are  very  different,"  said  the 
mother;  "uncles  can't  be  expected  to  do 
everything  as  though  they  were  in  love." 

"  Fancy  Uncle  Peter  in  love,"  said  Kate. 
Mr.  Prosper  was  called  Uncle  Peter  by  the 
girls,  though  always  in  a  sort  of  joke.  Then 
the  other  two  girls  shook  their  heads  very 
gravely,  from  which  Harry  learned  that 
the  question  respecting  the  choice  of  Miss 
Matilda  Thoroughbury  as  a  mistress  for  the 
Hall  had  been  discussed  also  before  them. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  marry  all  the  family," 
said  Molly. 

''  Not  Miss  Matilda,  for  instance,"  said 
her  brother,  laughing. 

"  No,  especismly  not  Matilda.  Joshua  is 
quite  as  angry  about  his  aunt  as  anybody 
here  can  ba  Youll  find  that  he  is  more  of 
an  Annesley  than  a  Thoroughbury." 

"My  dear,"  said  the    mother,    "your 
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husband  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  think 
most  of  his  own  family.  And  so  ought 
you  to  do  of  his  f amOy,  which  will  be  yours. 
A  married  woman  should  always  think 
most  of  her  husband's  family."  Li  this 
way  the  mother  told  her  daughter  of  her 
future  duties;  but  behind  uie  mother's 
back  Kate  made  a  grimace,  for  the  benefit 
of  her  sister  Fanny,  showing  thereby  her 
conviction  that  in  a  matter  of  blood — what 
she  called  being  a  gentleman — a  Thorough- 
bury  could  not  approach  an  Anneslev. 

"  Mamma  does  not  know  it  as  yet^'^^Molly 
said  afterwards  in  priya<nr  to  her  brother, 
"  but  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
Uncle  Peter  has  been  into  Bnntingford  and 
has  made  an  offer  to  Aunt  Matilda.  I 
could  tell  it  at  once,  because  she  looked  so 
sharp  at  me  to-day.  And  Joshua  says 
that  he  is  sure  it  is  so  by  the  airs  she  gives 
herself." 

«<  You  think  shell  have  him  t" 

"  Have  him  1  Of  course  she'll  have  him. 
Why  shouldn't  she  t  A  wretched  old  maid 
living  with  a  companion  like  that  would 
have  anyone." 

''  She  has  sot  a  lot  of  money." 

"  She'll  take  care  of  her  money,  let  her 
alone  for  that  And  she'll  have  lus  house 
to  live  in.  And  there'll  be  a  jointure.  Of 
course  if  there  were  to  be  children " 

"  Oh,  bother  1 " 

"Well,  perhaps  there  will  noi  But  it 
will  be  just  as  bad.  We  don't  mean  even  to 
visit  them;  we  think  it  so  very  wicked.  And 
we  shall  tell  them  a  bit  of  our  mind  as  soon 
as  the  thing  has  been  publicly  declared." 

CHAPTER  XXrV.      HARRT  ANNESLEY'S 

MISERY. 

The  conversation  which  took  place  that 
evening  between  Hany  and  his  father  was 
more  serious  in  its  language,  though  not 
more  important  in  its  purpose.  "  This  is 
bad  news,  Harry,"  said  the  rector. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir." 

**  Your  uncle,  no  doubt,  can  do  as  he 
pleases." 

"You  mean  as  to  the  income  he  has 
allowed  mel" 

"  Ab  to  the  income  1  As  to  the  propertv 
itself.  It  is  bad  waiting  for  deail  men  s 
shoes." 

"And  vet  it  is  what  everybody  does  in 
this  world.  No  one  can  say  that  I  have 
been  at  all  in  a  hurry  to  step  into  my 
uncle's  shoes.  It  was  he  that  first  told  you 
that  he  should  never  marry,  and  as  the 
property  had  been  entailed  on  me,  he 
undertook  to  bring  me  up  as  his  son." 


"So  he  did." 

"  Not  a  doubt  about  it,  sir.  Bat  I  had 
nothing  to  say  to  it  Ab  far  as  I  under- 
stand, he  has  been  allowing  me  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  the  last 
dozen  years. 

"  Ever  since  you  went  to  the  Charter- 
house." 

"At  that  time  I  could  not  be  ejected 
to  have  a  word  to  say  to  it.  And  it  has 
gone  on  ever  since." 

"  Yes,  it  has  gone  on  ever  sincei" 

"And  when  I  was  leaving  Gambridge 
he  required  that  I  should  not  go  into  a 
profeedon." 

"  Not  exactly  that^  Harry." 

"  It  was  so  that  I  understood  it  He 
did  not  wish  his  heir  to  be  burdened  with 
a  profession.    He  said  so  to  me  himself.'' 

"Yes,  just  when  he  was  in  his  pride, 
because  you  had  got  your  fellowship.  Bat 
there  was  a  contract  understood,  if  not 
made." 

"  What  contract! "  asked  Harry  with  an 
air  of  surprise. 

"That  you  should  be  to  him  as  a  soa" 

"  I  never  undertook  it  I  wouldn[t  have 
done  it  at  the  price — or  for  any  prica  I 
never  felt  for  mm  the  respect  or  the  love 
that  were  due  to  a  father.  I  did  feel  both 
of  them,  to  the  full,  for  m^  own  father. 
They  are  a  sort  of  thing  which  we  cannot 
transfer." 

"  They  may  be  shared,  Harry,"  said  the 
rector,  who  was  flatteredL 

"  No,  sir ;  in  this  instance  that  was  not 
possible." 

"  You  might  have  sat  by  while  he  read 
a  sermon  to  his  sister  and  nieces.  You 
understood  his  vanity,  and  you  wounded  it, 
knowing  what  you  were  doing.  I  don't 
mean  to  blame  you,  but  it  was  a  misfortune. 
Now  we  must  look  it  in  the  face  and  see 
what  must  be  done.  Your  mother  has 
told  you  that  he  has  written  to  me.  There 
is  his  letter.  You  will  see  that  he  writes 
with  a  fixed  purpose."  Then  he  handed  to 
Harry  a  letter  written  on  a  large  sheet  of 
paper,  the  reading  of  which  would  be  so 
long  that  Harry  seated  himself  for  the 
operation. 

The  letter  need  not  here  be  repeated  at 
length.  It  was  written  with  involved 
sentences,  but  in  very  decided  language. 
It  said  nothing  of  Harry's  want  of  duty, 
or  not  attending  to  the  sermons,  or  of  other 
deficiencies  of  a  like  nature,  but  based  his 
resolution  in  regard  to  stopping  the  income 
on  his  nephew's  misconduct — ^as  it  appeared 
to  him — m  a  certain  particular  case.    And 
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unfortonately — thoush  Harry  was  prepared 
to  deny  that  his  condact  on  that  occasion 
had  been  subject  to  censure — ^he  could  not 
contradict  any  of  the  facts  on  which  Mr. 
Prosper  had  founded  his  opinion.  The 
story  was  told  in  reference  to  Mountjoy 
Scarborough,  but  not  the  whole  story. 
'*  I  understand  that  there  was  a  row  in  the 
streets  late  at  night,  at  the  end  of  which 
young  Mr.  Scarborough  was  left  as  dead 
under  the  railings."  ''Left  for  dead!" 
ezdaimed  Harry.  "  Who  says  that  he 
was  lefb  for  dead  ?  I  did  not  think  him  to 
be  dead." 

"You  had  better  read  it  to  the  end," 
said  his  father,  and  Harry  read  it  The 
letter  went  on  to  describe  how  Mountjoy 
Scarborough  was  missed  from  his  usuid 
haunts,  how  search  was  made  by  the 
police,  how  the  newspapers  were  filled  with 
the  strange  incident,  and  how  Harry  had 
told  nothing  of  what  had  occurred.  ''  But 
beyond  this,"  the  letter  went  on  to  say, 
"he  positively  denied,  in  conyersation 
with  the  gentleman's  brother,  that  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  gentleman  on  the 
night  in  question.  If  this  be  so,  he  abso- 
lutely lied.  A  mair  who  would  lie  on  such 
an  occasion,  knowing  himself  to  have  been 
guilty  of  having  beaten  the  man  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  probably  caused  his  death 
— for  he  had  lefb  him  for  dead  under  the 
railings  in  a  London  street  and  in  the  mid- 
night hour — and  would  positively  assert  to 
t^e  gentleman's  brother  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  gentleman  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion, when  he  had  every  reason  to  beUeve 
that  he  had  killed  him — a  deed  which 
might  or  mi^ht  not  be  murder — is  not  fit 
to  be  recogmsed  as  my  heir."  There  were 
other  sentences  equally  long  and  equally 
complicated,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  Prosper 
strove  to  tell  the  story  with  tragic  efifect, 
but  all  of  which  had  reference  to  the  same 
transaction.  He  said  nothing  as  to  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  property,  nor 
of  his  own  proposed  marriage.  Should  he 
have  a  son,  that  son  would,  of  course,  have 
the  property.  Should  there  be  no  son, 
Harry  must  have  it,  even  though  his  con- 
duct might  have  been  ever  so  abominable. 
To  prevent  that  outrage  on  society,  his 
marriage  —  with  its  ordinary  results  — 
would  be  the  only  step.  Of  that  he  need 
say  nothing.  But  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pouncU  would  not  be  paid  after  the 
Christmas  quarter,  and  he  must  decline 
for  the  future  the  honour  of  receiving 
Mr.  Henry  Annesley  at  the  HalL 

Harry,  when  he  had  read  it  all,  began 


to  storm  with  anger.  The  man,  as  he 
truly  observed,  had  grossly  insulted  hini. 
Mr.  Prosper  had  call^  him  a  liar  and  had 
hinted  that  he  was  a  murderer.  "  You  can 
do  nothbg  to  him,"  his  father  said.  "  He 
is  your  uncle,  and  you  have  eaten  his 
bread." 

"  I  can't  call  him  out  and  fight  him." 

"  You  must  let  it  alone." 

"  I  can  make  my  way  into  the  house  and 
see  him." 

"I  don't  think  you  can  do  that  You 
will  find  it  difficult  to  get  beyond  the  front 
door,  and  I^would  advise  you  to  abandon 
all  such  ideas.   What  can  you  say  to  him  1 " 

"It  is  false!" 

"  What  is  false  ?  Though  in  essence  it 
is  false,  in  words  it  is  true.  You  did  deny 
that  you  had  seen  him." 

"I  forget  what  passed.  Augustus 
Scarborough  endeavoured  to  pump  me 
about  his  brother,  and  I  did  not  choose 
to  be  pumped.  As  feir  as  I  can  ascertain 
now,  it  is  he  that  is  the  liar.  He  saw  his 
brother  after  the  affair  with  ma" 

"  Has  he  denied  it ) " 

"Practically  he  denies  it  by  asking  me 
the  question.  He  asked  me  with  the  osten- 
sible object  of  finding  out  what  had  become 
of  his  brother,  when  he  himself  knew  what 
had  become  of  him." 

"  But  you  can't  prove  it  He  positively 
says  that  you  did  deny  having  seen  him 
on  the  night  in  question.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  Augustus  Scarborough,  but  of  your 
uncle.  What  he  says  is  true,  and  you  had 
better  leave  him  alone.  Take  other  steps 
for  driving  the  real  truth  into  his  brain." 

"  What  steps  can  be  taken  with  such  a 
fooH" 

"Write  your  own  account  of  the 
transaction,  so  that  he  shall  read  it  Let 
your  mother  have  it  I  suppose  he  will 
see  your  mother." 

"  And  so  beg  his  favour." 

"  You  need  b^  for  nothing.  Or  if  the 
marriage  comes  off " 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  marriage,  sir  1 " 

"Yes;  I  have  heard  of  the  marriage. 
I  believe  that  he  contemplates  it  Put 
your  statement  of  what  did  occur,  and  of 
your  motives,  into  the  hands  of  the  lady's 
friends.    He  will  be  sure  to  read  it" 

"  What  good  will  that  do  ? " 

"No  good,  but  that  of  making  him 
ashamed  of  himself.  You  have  got  to  read 
the  world  a  little  more  deeply  than  you 
have  hitherto  done.  He  thinks  that  he  is 
quarrelling  with  you  about  the  affair  in 
London,  but  it  is  in  truth  because  you 
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have  declined  to  hear  him  read  the  sermons 
after  having  taken  his  money." 

"Then  it  is  he  that  is  the  liar  rather 
than  L" 

''  I,  who  am  a  moderate  man,  would  say 
that  neither  is  a  liar.  You  did  not  choose 
to  be  pumped,  as  you  call  it,  and  there- 
fore spoke  as  you  did.  According  to 
the  world's  ways  that  was  fair  enough. 
He,  who  is  sore  at  the  little  respect  you 
have  paid  him,  takes  any  ground  of  offence 
rather  thap  that.  Being  sore  at  heart  he 
believes  anything.  This  young  Scarborough 
in  some  way  gets  hold  of  him,  and  makes 
him  accept  this  cock-and-bull  story.  If 
you  had  sat  there  punctual  all  those 
Sunday  evenings,  do  you  think  he  would 
have  believed  it  then ) " 

"  And  I  have  got  to  pay  such  a  penalty 
as  this ) "  The  rector  could  only  shrug  hiB 
shoulders.  He  was  not  disposed  to  scold 
his  son.  It  was  not  the  custom  of  the 
house  that  Harry  should  be  scolded.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  his  college  and  the  heir  to 
Buston,  and  was  therefore  considered  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  scolding.  But  the 
rector  felt  that  his  son  had  made  his  bed 
and  must  now  lie  on  it^  and  Harry  was 
aware  that  this  was  his  father's  feeling. 

For  two  or  three  days  he  wandered 
about  the  country  very  down  in  the  moutL 
The  natural  state  of  ovation  in  which  the 
girls  existed  was  in  itself  an  injury  to  him. 
How  could  he  join  them  in  their  ovation, 
he  who  had  suffered  so  much  1  It  seemed 
to  be  heartless  that  thej  should  smile  and 
rejoice  when  he — the  head  of  the  family  as 
he  had  been  taught  to  consider  himself — 
was  being  so  cruelly  ill-used.  For  a  day 
or  two  he  hated  Thoroughbury,  though 
Thoroughbury  was  all  that  was  kind  to  him. 
He    congratulated    him    with    cold    con- 

fratulations,  and  afterwards  kept  out  of 
is  way.  "  Bemember,  Harry,  that  up  to 
Christmas  you  can  always  have  one  of 
the  nags.  There's  Belladonna  and  Orange 
Peel.  I  think  you'd  find  the  mare  a  little 
the  faster,  though  perhaps  the  horse  is  the 
bigger  jumper."  "Oh,  thank  you,"  said 
Hanr,  and  passed  on.  Now  Thoroughbury 
was  fond  of  his  horses,  and  liked  to  have 
them  talked  about,  and  he  knew  that 
Harry  Annesley  was  treating  him  badly. 
But  he  was  a  good-humoured  feUow,  and 
he  bore  it  without  complaint  He  did  not 
even  say  a  cross  wora  to  Molly.  Molly, 
however,  was  not  so  patient  "  You  might 
be  a  little  more  gracious  when  he's  domg 
the  best  he  can  for  you.  It  is  not  every 
one  who  will  lend  you  a  horse,  to  hunt  for 


two  months."  Harry  shook  his  head,  and 
wandered  awav  miserable  through  the 
fields,  and  would  not  in  these  davs  even 
set  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the  park  ''  He 
was  not  going  to  intrude  any  further,"  he 
said  to  the  rector.  "You  can  come  to 
church  at  any  rate,"  his  father  said,  ^'for 
he  certainly  will  not  be  there  while  you  are 
at  the  parsonaga"  Oh  yes,  Hany  would 
go  to  the  church.  "  I  have  yet  to  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Prosper  is  owner  of  the 
church,  and  the  path  there  bom.  the 
rectory  is  at  any  rate  open  to  the  publia" 
For  at  Buston  the  church  stands  on  one 
comer  of  the  park. 

This  went  on  for  two  or  three  days, 
during  which  nothing  further  was  said  by 
the  fajnily  as  to  Harry's  woes.    A  letter 
was  sent  off  to  Mrs.  Brown,''tellingher  tiiat 
the  lodgings  would  not  be  required  any 
longer,  and  anxious  ideas  began  to  crowd 
themselves  on  Harry's  mind  as  to  his  future 
residence.    He  thought  that  he  must  go 
back  to  Cambridge  and  take  his  rooms  at 
St  John's,  and  look  for  college  work.  Two 
fatal  years,  years  of  idleness  and  gaiety, 
had  been  passed,  but  still  he  thought  that 
it  might  be  possible.    What  else  was  there 
open  for  him  1    And  then,  as  he  roamed 
about  the  fields,  his  mind  naturally  ran 
away  to  the  girl  he  love4    How  would  he 
dare  again  to  look  Florence  in  the  face ) 
It  was  not  only  Hie  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  annum  that  was  gona    That 
would  have  been  a  small  income  on  which 
to  marry.    And  he  had  never  taken  the 
girl's  own  money  into  account    He  had 
rather  chosen   to   look   forward  to  the 
position  as  squire  of  Buston,  and  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  it  would  not  be  very  long 
before  he   was    called   upon  to  fill  the 
position.     He  had  said  not  a  word  to 
Florence  about  money,  but  it  was  thus  that 
he   had  regarded  the  matter.     Now  the 
existing  squire  was  going  to  marry,  and 
the  matter  could  not  so  be  regarded  any 
longer.  He  saw  half-a-dozen  litue  Prospers 
occupying  half-a-dozen  little  cradles,  and  a 
whole  suite  of  nurseries  established  at  the 
HalL    The  name  of  Prosper  would  be  fixed 
at  Buston,  putting  it  altc^ther  beyond  his 
reach. 

In  such  circnmstances  would  it  not  be 
reasonable  that  Florence  should  expect  him 
to  authorise  her  to  break  their  engagement  1 
What  was  he  now  but  the  penniless  son  of  a 
poor  clergyman,  with  nothing  on  which  to 
depend  but  a  miserable  stipend,  which  must 
cease  were  he  to  marry  f  He  Ime w  that  he 
ought  to  give  her  back  her  troth.  And  yet. 
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as  he  ihonght  of  doing  so,  lie  was  indignant 
with  her.  Was  love  to  come  to  this  1  Was 
her  regard  for  him  to  be  counted  as 
nothing)  What  right  had  he  to  expect 
that  she  shonld  be  different  from  any  other 
girl  ?  Then  he  was  more  miserable  than 
ever,  as  he  told  himself  that  such  would 
ondoubtedlj  be  her  conduct  As  he  walked 
across  the  fields,  heavy  with  the  mud  of  a 
wet  October  day,  there  came  down  a  storm 
of  rain  which  wet  him  through.  Who  does 
not  know  the  sort  of  sensation  which  falls 
upon  a  man  when  he  feels  that  even  the 
elements  have  tmned  against  him,  how  he 
buttons  up  his  coat  and  bids  the  clouds  open 
themselves  upon  his  devoted  bosom ! 

Blow  winds  and  crack  ^our  cheeks !  rage,  blow, 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanes  ! 

It  is  thus  that  a  man  is  apt  to  address 
the  soft  rains  of  heaven  when  he  is  becoming 
wet  through  in  such  a  frame  of  mind ;  and 
on  the  present  occasion  Harry  likened 
himself  to  Lear.  It  was  to  him  as  though 
the  steeples  were  to  be  drenched,  and  the 
cocks  drowned  when  he  found  himself  W6t 
through.  In  this  condition  he  went  back 
to  the  house,  and  so  bitter  to  him  Were  the 
misfortunes  of  the  world  that  he  would 
hardly  condescend  to  speak  while  enduring 
them.  But  when  he  had  entered  the 
drawing-room  his  mother  greeted  him  with 
a  letter.  It  had  come  by  the  day  mail,  and 
his  mother  looked  into  his  face  piteously 
as  she  gave  it  to  him.  The  letter  was  from 
Brussels,  and  she  could  guess  from  whom 
it  had  come.  It  might  oe  a  sweetly  soft 
love-letter ;  but  then  it  might  be  neither 
sweet  nor  soft  in  the  condition  of  things 
in  which  Harry  was  now  placed.  He  took 
it  and  looked  at  it,  but  did  not  dare  to 
open  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  With- 
out a  word  he  went  up  to  his  room,  and 
then  tore  it  asunder.  No  doubt,  he  said 
to  himself,  it  would  allude  to  his  miserable 
stipend  and  penniless  condition.  The  letter 
ran  as  follows : 

**  Dearest  Harry,— I  think  it  right  to 
write  to  you,  though  mamma  does  not 
approve  of  it.  I  have  told  her,  however, 
that  in  the  present  circumstances  I  am 
bound  to  do  so,  and  that  I  should  im- 
plore you  not  to  answer.  Though  I  must 
write,  there  must  be  no  correspondence 
between  us.  Humours  have  been  received 
here  very  detrimental  to  your  character.'* 
Harry  gnashed  his  teeth  as  he  read  this. 
"  Stories  are  told  about  your  meeting  with 
Captain  Scarborough  in  London,  which  I 
know  to  be  only  m  part  true.    Mamma 


says  that  because  of  them  I  ought  to  give 
up  my  engagement,  and  my  uncle.  Sir 
Magnus,  has  taken  upon  himself  to  advise 
me  to  do  so.  I  have  told  them  both  that 
that  which  is  said  of  you  is  in  part  un- 
true j  but  whether  it  be  true  or  whether 
it  be  false,  I  will  never  give  up  my  en- 
gagement, unless  you  ask  me  to  do  so. 
They  tell  me  that  as  regards  your  pecu- 
niaiy  prospects  you  are'ruined.  I  say  that 
you  cannot  be  ruined  as  long  as  you  have 
my  income.  It  wiU  not  be  much,  but  it 
will,  I  should  think,  be  enough. 

''And  now  you  can  do  as  you  please. 
You  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  shall  be  true 
to  you,  tiirough  ill  report  and  good  report. 
Nothing  that  mamma  can  say  to  me  will 
change  me,  and  certainly  nothing  from 
Sir  Maenus. 

"  And  now  there  need  not  be  a  word  from 
you  if  you  mean  to  be  true  to  me.  In- 
deed, I  nave  promised  that  there  shall  be 
no  word,  and  I  expect  you  to  keep  my 
promise  for  me.  If  you  wish  to  be  free  of 
me,  then  you  must  write  and  say  so. 

''  But  you  won't  wish  it,  and  therefore  I 
am  yours,  always,  always,  always  your  own 

Florence." 

Harry  read  the  letter  standing  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  in  half  a 
minute  he  had  torn  off  his  wet  coat,  and 
kicked  one  of  his  wet  boots  to  the  further 
comer  of  the  room.  Then  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  his  mother  entered. 
"  Tell  me,  Harry,  what  she  says." 

He  rushed  up  to  his  mother  all  damp 
and  half-shod  as  he  was,  and  seized  her  in 
his  arms.    ''  Oh,  mother,  mother  I " 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ? " 

''Bead  that,  and  tell  me  whether 
there  ever  was  a  finer  human  being." 
Mrs.  Annesley  did  read  it,  and  thought 
that  her  own  daughter  Molly  was  just  as 
fine  a  creature.  Florence  was  simply 
doing  what  any  girl  of  spirit  would  do. 
But  she  saw  that  her  son  was  as  jubilant 
now  as  he  had  been  downcast,  and  she  was 
quite  willing  to  partake  of  his  comfort. 
"  Not  write  a  word  to  her.  Ha,  ha !  I 
think  I  see  myself  at  if 

''  But  she  seems  to  be  in  earnest  there." 

"In  earnest !  And  so  am  I  in  earnest. 
Would  it  be  possible  that  a  fellow  should 
hold  his  hand  and  not  write?  Yes,  my 
girl;  I  think  that  I  must  write  a  line.' 
I  wonder  what  she  would  say  if  I  were 
not  to  write  1 " 

"  I  think  she  means  that  you  should  be 
silent" 

"  She  has  taken  a  very  odd  way  <  f 
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assuming  it.  I  am  to  keep  her  promise 
for  her.  My  darling,  my  angel,  my  life  ! 
But  I  cannot  do  that  one  thiug.  Oh, 
mother,  mother ;  if  you  knew  bow  happy 
I  am.  What  the  mischief  does  it  aU 
signify— Uncle  Prosper,  Miss  Thorough- 
bury,  and  the  rest  of  it— with  a  girl  like 

thatrr 


IN  BONNIE  SCOTLAND. 

vir. 

Next  morning  I  get  safely  on  board, 
just  as  the  bell  is  ringing  for  a  start, 
and  the  men  are  standing  by  the  big 
hawsers  ready  to  cast  them  off.  What 
with  passengers  and  luggage,  the  haul- 
ing of  ropes  and  the  shouting  of  orders, 
there  ia  a  considerable  bustle  on  board, 
while  the  saOors  call  to  each  other 
in  a  very  Gaelic  kind  of  English.  And 
highly  amused  is  a  pleasant-looking  Scotch 
dame  at  my  side,  who  softly  mimics  their 
peculiar  voices,  " '  Ai,  yai,  ai ! '  They've  a 
conseed'rable  awcsent,  these  puir  Heeland 
bodies.  They've  no'  the  pewre  English  we 
hauf  in  the  Lowlands." 

The  Gillies  family  have  not  come  on 
board.  They  will  join  the  steamer  no 
doubt  lower  down  the  river  at  Greenock — 
a  plan  by  which  they  are  able  to  enjoy 
another  hour  of  slumber.  But  I  should 
not  like  to  miss  this  part  of  the  river  with 
its  quays  and  the  big  ocean  steamers  along- 
side. And  then  the  great  building  yards, 
where  huge  steamers  seem  to  be  constructed 
in  dozens  at  a  time,  appearing  in  every 
stage  of  progress,  from  the  mere  em- 
bryonic girder  with  attachments  for  future 
ribs,  to  the  great  sea-monster  all  clothed 
with  iron  plates  and  just  ready  for  launch- 
ing. And  from  ever3rwhere  the  mighty 
resonant  din  of  hammers — such  a  hammer- 
ing as  perhaps  never  till  this  time  was 
ever  heard  on  the  earth's  surface,  to  which 
Thor  and  Tubal  Cain  and  the  mythic 
hammermen  of  old  might  listen  in  wonder 
and  amazement. 

Through  all  this,  and  stopping  here  and 
there  at  riverside  piers,  the  big  steamer 
makes  its  cautious  way,  whistling  a  good 
deal  and  going  at  half-«peed,  among  diips 
and  tugs  and  steam-femes.  The  banks  are 
often  pleasant  and  park-like,  and  when 
the  river  widens  out  and  blue  hills  appear 
in  the  horizon,  the  scenery  becomes  really 
interesting. 

Between  wooded  banks,  with  fertile 
country  stretching  to  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
with  the  white  vapour  of  passing  trains 


curling  afar  off,  the  steamer,  putting  on 
full  speed,  passes  all  too  quickly,  and 
presently  the  bluff  height  of  Dumbuck 
appears  on  the  right,  and  then,  with  a  good 
deal  of  smoke  lying  in  the  valley  between, 
the  rock  and  castle  of  Dumbarton.  The 
town  appears  from  behind  the  rock— a 
sturdy  double-headed  rock,  with  green 
terraces  and  ivied  walls,  and  amiable- 
looking  cannon  peering  out,  and  here  and 
there  Sie  red  or  white  jacket  of  a  soldier. 

By  this  time  we  are  nearing  Greenock, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  our  arrival, 
with  the  prospect  of  meeting  my  felloir- 
travellers,  and  to  our  departure,  when  they 
tell  me  breakfast  will  be  served.  Most 
people  would  rather  hail  their  departure 
than  arrival  at  Greenock,  which  is — in  all 
charity-  be  it  said — a  detestable-lookiDg 
spot  But  there  is  a  fine  on-rush  of 
passengers  as  we  lay  up  alongside  the  pier. 
The  Gillies  are  there,  almost  at  the  head  of 
the  procession,  with  Mary  Grant,  as  I  dis- 
cover with  a  slight  additional  glance,  and  a 
reinforcement  from  Euston  Square — more 
London  tourists,  with  a  great  following  in 
the  way  of  boxes  and  portmanteaux,  but 
these  sdmost  overpowered  by  a  sturdy 
detachment  of  country  people  on  their  way 
to  some  local  gathering.  Then  there  is 
another  pier  to  call  at,  with  other  London 
passengers  —  from  St.  Pancras  this  time. 
But  a  few  hundred  passengers  more  or 
less  seems  to  make  litUe  difference  in  the 
big  steamer. 

If  Greenock  itself  is  uninviting,  the 
river  makes  up  for  it,  spreading  out  into  a 
fine  estuary,  land-locked  and  lake-like, 
vrith  a  border  of  lofty  mountains  to  the 
west.  It  is  a  pity  to  leave  it  for  breakfast 
below,  but  then  a  Scotch  breakfast  is  also 
inviting. 

Uncle  Jock  has  met  with  some  City 
friends — a  facetious  man  from  Mark  Lane, 
with  a  sensible  and  resolute  wife,  and 
another  firom  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  quiet 
sallow  man,  with  a  plump,  amiable,  bat 
intensely  sleepy  wife,  and  an  irrepressible 
family,  mostly  girls,  almond-eyed,  dark, 
delightful  young  things,  but  of  a  most 
fiendish  activity.  They  are  chasing  each 
other  up  and  down  the  deck,  when  a  bell 
rings. 

"What's  that  fori  Breakfast  1  Oh, 
jolly  I  Let's  hunt  up  mamma."  Mamma 
is  discovered  fast  asleep  in  the  saloon  in  a 
comfortable  comer,  with  a  pile  of  weekly 
fiction  on  her  lap,  is  roused  and  dragged 
off,  protesting  loudly.  They  sit  at  l^e 
next  table  to  ours,  and,  once  fairly  awake. 
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mamma  attacks  the  breakfast  with  some 
resolution.  Bat  ever  and  again  her  plump 
soft  little  hands  drop  helplesriy  before  her, 
and  she  turns  her  head  in  a  soft  appeal- 
ing way  towards  us.  *'  Oh|  isn't  this 
fatiguing  ? "  With  the  young  ones  it  is  a 
shiup  burst  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  trying 
everything,  and  freely  commenting  on  any 
culinary  novelty.  Then  there  is  a  general 
cry,  ''  Now,  let's  put  -mamma  away,  and 
have  a  jolly  good  game." 

By  the  time  breflkfast  is  over  we  are  at 
Kirn,  a  little  harbour  with  j^achts  and 
pleasure-boats  bobbing  about  m  the  swell 
of  our  wake,  for  otherwise  there  is  hardly 
a  ripple  on  the  water;  and  here  there 
IB  a  grand  exodus  of  fish-wives  and  of  the 
local  passengers  generally.  And  here, 
perhaps,  is  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  this 
noble  estuary ;  a  grand  reach  like  an  inland 
sea^  stretchmg  to  north,  and  south,  and 
east,  the  meeting  point  of  loch  and  firth, 
with  a  fine  border  of  hills  and  distant  peaks ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  after  leaving  Kim 
we  arrive  at  Dunoon,  with  a  church  perched 
among  the  trees,  and  the  fragments  of  a 
castle  on  the  kiioU  beyond.  We  have 
turned  the  elbow  of  the  river  now,  and 
are  steaming  nearly  due  south  down  the 
firtL  All  along  the  firth  every  eligible 
nook  is  occupied  by  a  snug  viUa,  and  the 
richness,  brightness,  and  movement  of  the 
whole  scene  on  this  bright  and  cheerful 
day  is  beyond  all  descriptioa  Presently 
here  is  Inellan,  a  green  gem  on  the  shore 
looking  down  from  trees  and  green 
fields  upon  a  neat  pier,  with  boats, 
and  yachts,  and  bustling  steamers,  and 
quiet  white-winged  ships  filling  in  the 
scene,  while  over  the  long  low  headlands  of 
Bute  rise  the  clear-cut  peaks  of  Arran,  and 
a  far  shining  distance  of  waters. 

Where  Cumray's  isles  with  verdant  link, 
Close  the  fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  to  our  en- 
joyment of  the  rich  and  varied  scene.  We 
go  too  fast — ^we  would  like  to  caU  out 
"  Hold !  stop  I  easy  a  bit ;  here  is  something 
we  want  to  have  a  good  look  at,"  but  the 
swift  steamer  seems  to  devour  the  distance. 
Lose  your  place  for  a  minute,  and  you 
shut  up  the  guide-book  in  despair.  Well, 
let  us  enjoy  a  cigar,  and  let  Mary  Grant 
find  out  all  the  places,  and  tell  us  the 
history  of  them. 

A  marvellous  thing  when  we  leave 
Bothesay  is  to  see  the  big  steamer  turn 
round,  and  leaving  behind  it  the  open 
channel,  head  directly  for  the  mainland. 
We  seem  to  be  hopelessly  entangled  among 


the  hills,  but  point  after  point  opens  out, 
reach  after  reach,  and  we  are  fairly  in  the 
Kyles  of  Bute,  the  narrow  strait  which 
divides  the  island  from  the  mainland.  Long 
ranges  of  hills  on  one  hand,  with  rocky 
islands  in  the  channel,  and  rocky  promon- 
tories that  may  turn  out  to  be  islands,  a 
bewildering  mixture  of  land  and  water, 
and  then  we  touch  at  a  sweet  retired  little 
place  called  Tighnabruaich,  a  pleasant  Celtic 
name  that  rings  sweetly  in  the  ear  with  all 
kinds  of  suggestions  of  peace  and  seclusion. 
But  there  is  no  lingeringat  Tighnabruaich ; 
everything  goes  at  the  utmost  speed  of 
steam.  The  big  steamer  is  moored  stem 
and  stem  to  the  tiny  pier,  and  you  can't 
help  thinking  that  if  by  accident  her 
engines  made  a  start,  she  would  carry  off 
pier  and  village,  and  a  ^ood  slice  of  the 
hillside,  cruising  away  with  her.  Half-a- 
dozen  stalwart  fellows  in  blue  run  out  the 
brow,  passengers  land  and  embark,  and  in 
as  short  a  time  as  these  words  are  written, 
the  Columba  is  steaming  on  again,  de- 
vouring the  distance  as  before.  We  have 
rounded  Ardlamont  Point,  we  have  left  the 
Kyles  of  Bute,  and  now  we  are  in  Loch 
Fyne,  You  have  heard  of  Loch  Fyne 
herrings.  Well,  here  they  are  in  strings  upon 
the  floor  of  Tarbert  Pier.  Tarbert  of 
Cantyre,  this,  and  not  to  be  confounded  wifb 
the  Tarbet  of  Loch  Lomond,  but  each  a 
narrow  isthmus  between  two  bi^  lochs, 
and  here  on  this  rocky  point  outside  Tar- 
bert harbour,  green  with  ferns,  where  sheep 
are  cropping  the  scanty  herbage,  and 
fishermen  in  blue  perched  upon  the  rocks, 
here  is  a  yellow  coach  waiting,  and  horses 
coming  up,  coach  and  horses  ready  to  take 
any  adventurous  passengers  to  the  western 
loch. 

A  transit  somewhat  famous  in  Scottish 
tradition,  Mary  Grant  reminds  us,  teste 
Walter  Scott  again,  who  describes  the 
passage  of  Bobert  Brace  on  his  return  from 
exile  to  set  up  his  standard  in  his  own 
country. 

Up  Tarbat*e>  western  lake  they  bore 
Then  dragg'd  their  bark  the  isthmus  o'er. 

An  earlier  monarch  of  still  more  vague 
and  traditionary  hue  also  made  the  transit 
in  a  simUar  way.  "When  Magnus,  the 
barefooted  king  of  Norway,  obtained 
from  Donaldblane,  of  Scotland  "  —  son 
of  Shakespeare's  Duncan  surely  —  "the 
cession  of  the  Western  Isles,  or  all  those 
places  that  could  be  surrounded  in  a  boat, 
he  added  to  them  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre 
by  this  fraud :  he  placed  himself  in  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  held  the  radder,  was 
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drawn  over  this  narrow  track,  and  by  this 
species  of  navigation  wrested  the  country 
from  his  brother  monarch." 

But  while  Mary  Grant  was  reading  us 
this  little  history,  we  had  lost  all  chance  of 
emulating  either  Magnus  or  Robert,  for 
Tarbert  Pier  was  left  behind;  and  the 
Columba  swiftly  heading  up  Loch  Fyne  soon 
comes  to  her  moorings  at  Ardishaig  Pier, 
a  magnificent  run  of  more  than  ninety 
miles,  through  rivers,  firth,  and  loch.  Now 
Ardishaig — putting  the  accent  on  the  ''dish" 
and  not  the ''  aig,"  if  you  please — Ardishaig 
is  the  Port  Said  of  our  isthmian  transit,  for 
here  is  the  entrance  to  the  Crinan  canal, 
connecting  Loch  Fyne  with  the  sound  of 
Jura.  The  Crinan  was  no  doubt  intended 
for  a  ship  canal,  but  as  it  was  planned  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  smacks  and 
trading  brigs  were  the  only  craft  appearing 
in^  these  waters,  the  accommodation  for 
ships  is  limited,  and  we  must  quit  the 
stately  Columba  for  a  much  smaller  crafL 

First  a  hill  has  to  be  climbed,  however; 
a  scramble  through  the  pleasant  little  fish- 
ing village,  to  ^diere  the  Linnet,  a  little 
saloon  steamer,  is  waiting  to  receive  us. 

Topmast  and  pennant  glitter  free 
High  raised  above  the  greenwood  tree. 

At  least,  if  the  Linnet  cannot  boast  a 
topmast  she  has  a  very  satisfactory  funnel, 
and  the  feeling  of  sitting  on  her  deck,  with 
the  loch  at  our  feet,  and  boats  sailing  off 
far  below  us,  is  novel  and  rather  nice. 
Indeed,  the  run  through  the  Crinan  is 
charming,  a  quite  pastoial  interlude  in  this 
day  of  mountain  and  flood.  The  eye^  a 
little  fatigued  with  long  vistas  of  glittering 
waters,  with  long-drawn  lines  of  hills,  and 
an  eyer-varjing  panorama  of  wide  and  ex- 
tensive scope,  now  reposes  on  verdant 
thickets  of  ferns  and  wild  flowers,  through 
which  the  placid  canal,  clear  and  crystal- 
bright,  winds  peacefully.  A  water  gallery, 
from  which  on  one  side  you  have  a 
scene  of  sterile  desolation  and  mountain 
wilds,  while  on  the  other  branches  of  honey- 
suckle dangle  over  the  boat,  with  sprigs  of 
hawthorn  and  the  bonnie  wild  rose. 

And  now  we  pass  into  a  lock,  a  lock  with 
a  "k"  if  you  please,  and  no  Highland  lake, 
but  a  solia  English  invention  of  the  Brinsley 
and  Bridgwater  order,  a  lock  with  high 
walls,  cool  and  shady.  "Just  like  Ted- 
dington  Lock,"  Jock's  London  friend  ob- 
serves. Shady  and  cool,  with  the  sunny 
upper  world  looking  down  upon  us  in  the 
form  of  a  row  of  children,  little  bare-legged 
lassies  who  salute  us  as  we  rise  gradually 
to  the  sunshine  level  with  a  continued 


chorus,  "Melk,  melk,  melk ! "  For  each 
lassie  has  a  can  and  a  glass,  and  hopes  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  thirsty  tourist  as  he 
steps  ashore.  For  here  begins  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  nine  locks,  a  break  m  the 
Journey,  affording  a  pleasant  countiy  stroll 
»y  the  canal  side  while  the  steamer  is 
getting  up  a  staircase  of  locks,  nine  steps  in 
a  mila  It  is  a  leisurely  stroll  through  a 
wild  secluded  country,  along  which  the 
canal  has  caused  to  spring  up  here  and 
there  little  white  cottages,  with  their  kail- 
yards. The  bare-legged  lassies  hang  on  the 
skirts  of  the  party  with  their  incessant  cries 
of  '^Melk,  melk  I  *'  And  here  there  are  tahles 
spread  in  the  wilderness,  with  white  cloths 
and  oat-cake  and  more  "melk.''  Here  one 
good  wife  to  invite  confidence  has  tethered 
her  cow  close  by,  while  an  enterpriang 
tradesman  has  set  up  a  little  wooden 
entrepdt  for  tobacco,  walking-sticks,  and 
dry  goods  generally. 

And  now  the  sound  of  the  pipes  are 
heard  in  the  distance  as  we  approach  the 
last  of  the  locks,  and  over  the  level  swaid 
by  the  bank  of  the  canal  a  piper  is 
proudly  strutting  as 

He  Borew'd  the  pipes  and  gart  them  Bkirl. 

And  here  is  spread  the  last  of  the  tahles 
in  the  wilderness  with  cake  and  "melf 
Down  below  is  the  stony  bed  of  a  stream, 
and  a  little  farmstead,  white  and  comfort- 
able-looking, while  from  a  little  nook  in 
the  crags  that  are  sprinkled  with  a  scanty 
verdure,  a  group  of  women,  some  with  red 
tartan  shawls  about  their  heads,  are  watch- 
ing the  strange  but  accustomed  scene. 
There  is  sometUng  appropriate,  too,  in  the 
wild  skirl  of  the  pipes,  something  that  har- 
monises with  things  around  ;  if  somebody 
would  dance  a  reel  now  or  a  strathspey- 
can  Jennie  now  1 

Jennie  turns  up  her  nose  at  the  sugges- 
tion, but  the  almond-eyed  girls  are  eqm  to 
the  occasion.  But  it  is  a  fandango,  I  should 
say,  something  Spanish,  Moorish,  or  what 
not,  rather  tmm  Scotch,  ending  in  a  wild 
romp  and  much  laughter,  while  the  piper 
shakes  his  head  disapprovingly. 

Unde  Jock  has  not  come  up  yet ;  he  has 
stopped  for  a  crack  with  some  honest 
farmer's  wife  as  broad  as  she  is  long,  and 
Mary  Grant  is  with  him,  and  so  I  am 
thrown  upon  Jennie  for  companionship  and 
sympathy.  Not  that  I  cet  much  of  the 
latter.  That  is  all  reserved  for  her  precious 
Ronald,  who  is  no  doubt  enjoying  himsdf 
thoroughly  and  troubling  himself  little 
about  her.  But  still  the  girl  had  a  coaxing 
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way  with  her  as  if  she  wanted  to  get  some- 
UuDg  out  of  me,  and  pxbsentiy  it  came  out 
Womd  I  so  manage  mattera  that  we  should 
spend  a  Sunday  in  Skye,  so  that  Sonald 
and  she  might  meetl  Uncle  Jock  would 
be  guided  by  me,  but  if  Jennie  yentured 
to  propose  such  a  thing,  he  would  be  sure 
to  go  dead  against  it.  It  was  like  her  im> 
pndence  to  suggest  such  a  thing.  Was  I 
to  be  a  go-between  in  her  love-affairs,  when 
my  heart  was  broken  already  with  them. 
^'  Pooh  1 "  said  Jennie ; ''  why,  you're  more 
in  love  with  Mary  Grant  than  you  ever 
were  with  me ;  and  111  make  a  friend  of 
her  for  your  sake,  and  give  you  all  kinds  of 
chances  with  her,  if  youll  only  do  this  for 
me."  And  on  these  terms  this  iniquitous 
compact  was  ratified. 

By  this  time  the  steamer  was  in  sifht, 
snd  all  the  passengers  were  gathered  at 
the  lock-side.  The  piper  was  blowing  his 
loudest,  having  made  a  satisfactory  collec- 
tion in  his  Highluid  bonnet,  and  Uie  little 
girls  with  bare  le^  were  still  chanting 
their  monotonous  "  Melk,  melk  I "  with  still 
greatw  asMuity  as  Uhey  saw  their  last 
chances  of  doing  business  escaping  them. 
"Don't  give  the  little  things  any  money," 
said  Jennie  sagely;  ''it  demoralises  them. 
Just  see  that  pretty  little  thing  to  whom 
you  gave  a  psnny  for  her  pretty  face ;  see 
her  fidse  some  and  hard  eager  eyes  as  she 
searches  people's  faces  for  other  possible 
pennies.''  And  the  last  sight  we  had  as  we 
sank  down,  steamer  and  all,  into  the  cool 
lock,  was  the  row  of  little  bare-legged 
traders  all  gathered  on  the  brink,  and  still 
crying,  ''  IVfolk,  melk!"  But,  once  we  had 
iairly  sunk  out  of  reach,  away  they  all  went 
with  a  hop  and  a  skip,  chasing  each  other 
down  the  brae— all  children  again  once 
more. 

Away  we  eo  now,  at  full  speed,  twirling 
round  the  diaip  comers  with  amazing 
dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  who  is  mucn  bothered,  by  the  way, 
by  the  women's  parasols — bright  ^audy 
things — sticking  up  against  the  line  of 
sight  ''Was  you  please  pit  doon  yon 
umbrellyt"  is  the  coxswain's  despairing 
cry ;  but  the  women  take  no  notice  of  tha^ 
of  coane.  Down  below  us  is  now  a  mossy 
waste,  a  wrt  of  half-defunct  loch,  with  a 
border  of  hDls,  and  high  over  these  is  the 
peak  of  BenCruachan,  at  the  furthest  end 
of  Loch  Awe.  Then  tiiere  is  a  nice  little 
white  village  by  the  canal,  with  a  creek 
where  a  timber^barffe  from  Glasgow  is 
taking  in  a  leisurdy  foad.  And  this  is  the 
onlv  9hm  of  traffic  we  have  seen  aloufit  the 


Une  of  the  canal  except  our  own  steamer, 
and  the  fourgons  of  passengers'  baggage 
which  are  pounding  along  the  road.  Soon 
we  are  in  sight  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  red 
funnel  of  the  steamer  lona  that  is  waiting 
for  us  down  below,  but  whistling  and 
blowing  off  steam  as  if  she  meant  to  go 
without  us  if  we  didn't  look  sharp. 

Now  I  hear  Mary  Grant  descanting  on 
the  scenery  as  we  steam  out  between  Jura 
and  the  mainland.  The  Paps  of  Jura — 
three  conical  peaks — are  in  sight,  and 
islands  and  mainland,  and  islands  and 
mainland  a^ain,  all  mixed  up,  and  not  to 
be  distinguished  in  this  wonderful  archi- 
pelago. But  if  they  were  the  isles  of  the 
Hesperides,  they  would  not  keep  me  on 
deck  when  once  the  dinner-bell  has  rung, 
so  ravenous  does  one  get  in  the  pure  keen 
air.  Else  there  is  a  whirlpool  close  by,  a 
very  maelstrom ; 

And  Scarba's  ule,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  itDgs  to  Ooirievreken's  roar. 

But  Conievreken  roars  gently  to-day — 
like  nothins  louder  than  the  murmur  of  a 
sea-shell — ^though,  on  a  stormy  day,  with 
the  boisterous  Atlantic  tide  ruslung  through 
the  strait  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  an 
hour,  and  a  sunken  rock  in  the  middle  to 
intensify  the  tumult  of  waters,  if  the  result 
is  not  exactly  a  whirlpool,  it  is  something 
just  as  dangerous  and  uncanny. 

When  hunger  is  satisfied,  and  we  are 
once  more  on  deck,  we  find  ourselves 
cruising  about  among  low  rocky  islets 
almost  awash  with  the  sea.  The  Mare 
Islands  are  in  sight  to  the  westward — ^lone 
unvisited  isles  weU  suited  for  marvellous 
legends. 

Presently  we  are  among  slate  rocks  and 
islets  that  are  just  the  peaks  of  slate  moun- 
tains rising  sheer  out  of  the  waves,  and 
here  are  quarries  that  are  worked  far  under 
the  sea,  and  fishermen  sunning  themselves 
like  so  many  seals  upon  the  rocks,  with 
their  little  cobbles  bobbing  idly  up  and 
down  on  the  clear  green  waters.  And 
there  in  front  of  us  are  the  dark  ranges  of 
Mull,  imd  the  land  of  Lorn  is  on  our  right, 
if  we  could  make  out  mainland  from 
islands. 

And  now  the  mountains  are  closing  in 
all  round,  the  rugged  hills  of  Morven,  with 
green  Lismore  in  fit>nt,  and  the  ridges  of 
Appin  in  theback^und.  OurGermanband 
strikes  up  "  My  Queen,"  and  shutting  my 
eyes  I  fancy  myself  approaching  Hammer- 
smith Bridge  on  the  voyage  to  Kew.  But 
what  a  dmerent  prospect  as  we  glide 
behind  the  island  of  Eerrera,  into  the 
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land-locked  Bay  of  Oban,  the  bright  little 
town  that  is  climbing  up  the  hilLnde,  with 
the  soft  green  of  DnnoUy  woods,  and  the 
glassy  harbour  all  astir  with  yachts  and 
pleasure-boats  1  Bat  everybody's  concern 
now  is  to  get  together  belongings,  and  get 
ashore,  where  on  the  steam-boat  wharf  an 
eager  crowd  is  waiting  our  arrival.  Hardly 
are  we  alongside  when  the  gangway  is 
run  out  by  a  crowd  of  officious  touts,  and 
the  breath  is  almost  taken  away  by  their 
simultaneous  roar  of  invitation.  However, 
we  have  settled  our  destination  before- 
hand, for  a  moment's  indecision  would 
perhaps  result  in  the  tourist's  being 
dragged  to  pieces  by  rival  touts ;  and  the 
official  porters  wheel  the  heavy  baggage 
o£f  to  the  hotel,  while  the  rest  of  us  hurry 
ofif  to  the  post-office. 

Jennie  has  got  her  letter,  I  can  see  by 
the  triumphant  flash  of  her  eye,  and  I  have 
got  as  many  as  I  want,  and  TJnde  Jock 
has  satisfied  himself  that  the  concern  at 
St.  Mary's  Aze  has  not  collapsed  during  his 
absence,  and  Mra  Qillies  has  two  or  three 
epistles  from  old  cronies  who  are  keeping 
a  vain  and  ineffectual  watch  upon  her 
house  and  servants.  And  even  Mary 
Grant  has  got  one,  who  only  left  home 
this  morning.  What  does  she  want  with  a 
letter  1  and  indeed  I  eye  it  rather  savagely, 
although  it  is  no  business  of  mine  who 
writes  to  her.  And  Mary  catches  my  eye 
and  blushes  a  little;  "  It  is  from  Archie," 
she  explains,  "  with  the  latest  news  about 
the  Yanderpumps,"  and  the  happy  change 
in  my  countenance  seems  reflected  in  hers, 
as  she  laughs  quietly  over  her  letter. 

"And  I'm  all  for  a  quiet  day  to-morrow," 
says  Uncle  Jock,  as  he  stretches  his  legs 
on  a  comfortable  bench  in  front  of  the 
hotel ;  the  dimpling  bay  in  front  of  us 
all  aUve  with  boats  going  to  and  fro 
between  yachts  and  shore ;  the  low  hills 
of  Eerrera  in  a  misty  kind  of  shadow, 
while  the  sunshine  glows  on  the  lofty 
peaks  of  MolL  "  A  real  quiet  day,  you 
know  ;  breakfast  not  a  minute  before  nine, 
imd  perhaps  a  boat  in  the  bay  with  fishing- 
lines  for  a  pretence,  and  plenty  of  tobacco 
and  cool  drinks."  And  how  shall  I  break 
it  to  the  poor  man  that  I  mean  to  drag 
him  out  of  bed  by  six  in  the  morning  and 
start  him  for  Skye  by  the  boat  that  leaves 
at  seven )  I  can't  do  it ;  and  yet  Jennie 
implores  me — for  to-morrow  is  Saturday, 
and  Bonald  has  written  to  urge  her  by  all 
loves  to  reach  the  island  by  Sunday.  For 
it  seems  that  he  has  met  a  rich  unde  on 
the  island — a  man  who  trades  about  all  over 


the  Western  Isles — a  bachelor  and  rather 
a  hard  nut  And  Bonald  thinks  it  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  Jennie  should 
meet  him ;  but  he  is  going  away  on  Monday, 
right  away  to  the  Shetlands  or  the  Orkneys, 
and  then  good-bye  to  any  hopes  from  that 
quarter.  "  And,  oh,"  said  Jennie,  '*  I  don't 
like  all  this  hanging  on  to  undes,  but  what 
are  poor  young  bodies  to  do  1 " 

A^d  so  we  sought  out  Mary  Grant,  and 
brought  her  into  the  plot  And  Maiy 
crept  up  to  her  unde  and  told  him  how  it 
had  been  the  wish  of  her  heart  since  child- 
hood to  visit  Skye,  **  And  so  ye  shall, 
lassie,"  said  Uncle  Jock.  "Just  talk  it 
over  with  yon  long-legged  chid,  and  ye 
shall  plan  it  all  out  for  us."  Aiid  so  we 
discovered  that  the  only  chance  of  getting 
to  Skye  waa  by  starting  on  the  following 
morning.  To  which  Unde  Jock  gave  a 
growlii^,  grumbling  assent 

LOVE  SONG. 

Ere  the  lovely  dream  ib  broken,  ere  the  glamour 

fades  away, 
Ere  the  tender  mists  of  morning  melt  beneath  the 

perfect  day ; 
Whue  yet  aronnd  the  shrine  we  kneel  at,  lingers 

the  sweet  rosy  glow, 
And  the  music  keeps  true  measure ;  darling,  let  me 

gol 

Though  my  foot  shrinks  back  in  terror,  from  the 

path  that  I  must  tread, 
Where  dim  ghosts  each  step  are  haunting,  and  the 

cloud  frowns  overhead ; 
Though  my  hand  clinss  wildly  to  it ;  the  fond  clasp 

whose  strength  I  Know, 
Though  my  heart  half  bieaiks  to  say  it ;  darling,  let 

me  gol 

Aye,  the  true   eyes   look   undaunted,  down  the 

future's  devious  wa^r, 
And  the  doul  of  faith  is  thrilling  in  each  earnest 

word  you  say ; 
But  the  sad  eve  of  experience  sees  beneath  youth's 

radiant  glow, 
Slow  and  sure  Time  works  his  mission ;  darling,  let 

me  go  I 

Worse  than  all,  aye,  worse  than  parting,  tho*  the 

word  knells  like  despair. 
To  watch  the  flower  closely,  fondly,  and  find  the 

sign  of  canker  there  ; 
To  read  the  first  faint  touch  of  languor ;  the  first 

impatient  chafe  to  know  ! 
Ere  you  feel  the  chain  you  cherish ;  darling,  let  me 

go! 

Dearest,  truest,  loved  so  fondly,  loved  with  passion 

never  told. 
Better  death  itiself  than  feeling,  touch  grow  careless, 

tone  ring  cold, 
While  the  Itght  is  fullest,  freest,  of  the  bliss  I 

treasure  so. 
While   my  idol  is    mine  only;   darling,  let   me 

go  ! 

Let  me  go,  yet  not  forget  me,  all  too  weak  to  lose  it 

quite. 
It,  the  glory  and  the  gladness,  flooding  every  sense 

in  light ; 
Love  itself,  in  youth's  sweet  potence,  scarce  oould 

firmer  faith  bestow, 
Yet,  just  because  I  love  so  dearly ;  darling,  let  me 

gol 
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A  SHOBT  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

IN   TWO  PARTa      PART  I. 

It  might  almost  be  called  a  flight  for 
life  j  but  mj  steps  were  directed  towards 
Alexandria,  not  away  from  it,  a  statement 
which  at  &nt  seems  strange  and  startling 
in  the  troubled  dajrs  in  which  I  am 
writing. 

Bat  when  I  took  wing  for  the  shores  of 
the  Nile,  I  was  merely  flying  from  the 
rigour  of  the  memorably  cold  winter  of 
1879-80.  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunates 
to  whom  an  exceptionally  cold  season  does 
not  by  any  means  suggest  the  delights 
of  skating,  snow-balling,  and  generally 
increased  jollity,  but  rather  catarrhs,  rheu- 
matic twinges,  bronchitis,  and  imprison- 
ment to  one  room.  So  I  had  wandered 
through  Italy,  southwards,  finding  sharp 
frost  at  Bome,  snow  in  the  streets  of 
Naples,  and  grey  skies  and  white-capped 
mountains  even  in  Sicily;  where,  in  the 
month  of  December,  1879,  a  large  wood- 
fire  was  almost  as  necessary  as  it  would 
haye  been  in  Switzerland. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fly  from 
Europe  altogether.  Africa  I  the  very  word 
seemed  to  have  a  certain  glow  about  it, 
and  to  give  one  an  agreeable  thrill  like 
that  caused  by  basking  in  actual  sunshine. 

Then  this  much  be-travelled  land  of 
Egypt  was  to  me  still  quite  an  unknown 
country,  and  I  had  the  advantage — ^from 
my  own  point  of  view — of  knowing  little 
or  nothing  about  it  even  from  the  innu- 
merable TOoks  which  have  been  devoted 
to  the  subject 

"There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun," 
but  there  are  always  new  eyes  to  look 
upon  the  old  things,  the  oldest  of  which 
are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all; 
and  the  impressions  conveyed  by  one's  own 
eyes  and  ears  are  certainly  the  freshest  and 
pleasantest  to  receive.  So  I  would  not 
be  "  guided "  or  "  conducted,"  whether 
personally  or  otherwise.  I  would  set  my 
&ce  towards  the  Land  of  the  Sun,  and 
see  what  I  should  see. 

What  I  did  see  there  returns  just  now 
with  a  strange  vividness  to  my  mind.  This 
I  suppose  is  natural  when  our  memories  of 
things  are  blended  with  the  knowledge 
that  those  things  will  be  seen  never  more 
by  anyona 

The  City  of  Alexandria  was  so  far 
Europeanised  in  its  outward  aspects^  that 
when  restored  and  rebuilt — as,  of  course, 
it  will  be — it  may  not  be  very  unlike 
the  Alexandria  of  two  years  and  a  half 


ago;  but  Cairo,  the  most  thoroughly 
representative  oriental  city  remaining,  in 
its  outward  aspects,  the  chief  stronghold 
of  all  that  is  attractive  to  the  purely 
artistic  imamiation  in  all  that  part  of 
the  world — ^Cairo,  if,  alas !  she  should  be 
burnt  and  ravaged  as  Alexandria  has  been 
by  the  ruthless  Egyptian  soldiery,  will  as- 
suredly arise  no  more  in  her  former  strange 
beauty.  Her  hundred  graceful  minarets; 
her  ancient  dwelling-houses  with  their  ara- 
besque carvings,  priceless  wood-work,  and 
stained  glass;  all  these  things  once  reduced 
to  ashes  can  never,  never  be  replaced, 
while  the  possible  fate  of  many  of  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  those  secluded 
dwellings  fills  the  mind  with  tragic,  and 
perhaps  prophetic,  pictures. 

From  these  it  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to 
my  recollections  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo 
two  years  ago.  Steaming  out  of  the  port 
of  Mesaina  one  bright  Friday  morning 
in  January,  we  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour 
of  Alexandria  on  the  following  Tuesday 
morning.  It  was  a  source  of  much  satis- 
faction to  find  that  our  arrival  had  been 
thus  timed,  for  vessels  can  only  enter  the 
harbour  by  daylight;  if  they  approach 
after  sunset  they  are  obliged  to  lay  to  until 
the  next  morning.  No  ship  may  enter 
without  a  pilot  to  take  her  through  the 
difficult  channels  of  the  port,  and  when 
the  weather  is  very  rough,  a  vessel  may  be 
tossing  outside  for  a  day  or  two  if  no  pilot 
chooses  to  go  out  to  her,  or  if  it  is  thought 
she  draws  too  much  water  to  allow  of  her 
passing  over  the  principal  shoal  while  the 
waves  are  running  high. 

One  natural  obstruction  which  it  was 
said  might  easily  have  been  removed — 
namely,  a  rock  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
central  channel — was  jealously  preserved  by 
the  Egyptian  Qovemment,  under  the  idea 
that  the  difficulties  of  entering  the  port 
would  act  as  safeguards  against  the  attack 
of  a  hostile  fleet  JBut  this  idea  having  been 
now  somewhat  sternly  dispelled,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  when  Alexandria  is  once  more 
open  to  the  peaceful  commerce  of  the 
world,  this  rock  may  be  blown  up, 
when,  with  a  properly-arranged  system  of 
buoys,  ships  might  enter  and  leave  the 
port  in  safety  eiuier  by  day  or  night 

I  have  been  much  amused  to  read  lately, 
especially  in  certain  continental  newspapers, 
the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  the  beauty 
of  the  ^exancMan  shores,  and  to  learn 
from  similar  sources  that  the  town  itself 
is  the  pearl  of  all  the  Mediterranean 
cities.      Can    it    be   that  some    Euglish 
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cannon-balls,  ploughing  through  the  lon^ 
low  monotonous  sand-banks  which  consti- 
tute the  former,  have  lent  some  **  enchant- 
ment to  the  view/'  which  did  not  exist 
before)  Or  that  Alexandria  has  really 
been  transformed  in  two  years  into  an 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  comprising 
all  the  splendours  of  Paris  with  the  mys- 
terious interest  of  Damascus) 

It  certainly  was  not  the  case  when  I  was 
there,  and  yet  if  nature  and  art  have  not 
combined  to  work  absolute  miracles  since 
then,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  instructors  of  the  public  mind  have 
drawn  on  their  imagination,  in  default  of 
real  experience.  It  is  odd,  too,  to  obsenre 
how  the  accounts  have  varied  with  the 
momentary  political  bias  of  the  writer, 
some  declaring  that  Alexandria  is  an  abso- 
lutely European  city  of  unparalleled  stateli- 
ness,  and  others  affirming  that  it  is  a 
unique  pearl  of  Orient.  Those  persons  who 
have  been  there,  know  of  course  that  it  was 
neither ;  but  exhibited  a  strange  jostling  of 
things  Eastern  and  Western,  which  gave 
it  a  peculiar  and  sufficiently  interesting 
character  of  its  own.  Interesting,  that  is 
to  say,  on  account  of  its  strangeness,  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  some- 
thing jarring  and  vulgarising  in  the  way 
in  which  European  civilisation,  as  under- 
stood by  Ismail  Pasha,  was  forced  into  the 
midst  of  this  motley  population,  in  the 
form  of  stuccoed  housps,  French  caf 6s,  wide, 
monotonous,  shadeless  streets,  and  other 
European  institutions,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different. 

One  civilisation  may  be  grafted  upon 
another ;  customs  and  ideas  imported  from 
other  countries  may,  and  often  do,  root 
themselves  and  flourish  vigorously  in  their 
new  home,  and  appear  at  last  to  have 
been  the  natural  growth  of  the  soil ;  but 
this  must  always  be  the  result  of  time,  or 
of  certain  strong  affinities.  But  the 
ex-Khedive  of  Egypt  thought  to  Frenchify, 
and  so  to  beautify,  his  chief  cities  from 
one  day  to  another,  and  the  '*  civilisation," 
thus  arbitrarily  and  abruptly  introduced, 
had  no  more  real  value  than  a  rootless 
flower  stuck  in  a  pot  to  simulate  a  growing 
plant. 

My^  first  glimpse  of  the  African  shore, 
with  its  pale  gleaming  sands,  its  low  line 
of  dazzlingly  white  bmldings,  and  the  sun- 
shine and  the  dancing  water  all  around,  if 
not  beautiful  was  cei^bainly  cheering.  Here 
at  least  there  would  be  no  snow. 

The  voyage  had  been  bitterly  cold.  It 
had  been  grand,  as  we  sailed  away  from 


Sicily,  to  get  the  view  of  .Etna  fix)m  the 
sea,  but  even  while  admiring  the  sight  I 
had  wished  that  the  white  mantle  on  his 
mighty  shoulders  did  not  hang  quite  so 
low,  for  it  seemed  to  freese  the  atmosphere 
for  miles  round  j  and  again,  passing  the 
island  of  Gandia  two  days  later,  we  found 
all  the  higher  hill-peaks  hung  with  snow- 
clouds,  and  the  lower  slopes  frosted  over 
like  a  twelfth-cake ;  but  here  at  last  was 
sunshine. 

I  had  heard  among  other  things  the 
often-repeated  phrase,  that  Alexandria  was 
entirely  Europeanised,  and  had  nothing  of 
the  oriental  city  left  except  the  dirt 

Bemarks  like  these  would  appear  to 
spring  from  the  careless  exaggerraon  of 
people  who  do  not  observe  for  themselves. 
Some  of  the  older  and  narrower  streets, 
through  which  the  hotel  omnibua  jolted  you 
from  tiie  custom-house,  were  surely  as  un- 
European  as  possible,  with  their  curious 
rig-zae  upper  storeys,  projecting  wedee- 
shaped  over  the  street;  their  jealoualy- 
latttced  harem  windows;  tibieir  veiled  women 
and  turbaned  men ;  and  what  is,  perhaps, 
most  striking  of  all  to  a  fresh  European 
eye,  the  camel  quietly  pacing  the  streets 
as  an  ordinary  beast  of  burden. 

Even  in  the  newer  portions  of  the  city, 
where  the  houses  were  high  rectanenlar 
blocks  of  brick  and  stucco,  with  bri^itly* 
painted  Venetian  -  blinds,  just  like  the 
houses  in  any  new  quarter  of  Brussels,  or 
Paris,  or  Borne,  and  where  London  coats 
or  Parisian  bonnets  abounded,  still  the 
turban  and  tiie  yasmak  were  there  side  by 
side  with  them,  as  well  as  a  dozen  other 
picturesque  and  distinctive  costumes  of 
various  nations,  Persian,  Indian,  Bulgarian, 
Greeks  making  up  a  varied  and  bnghtiy- 
coloured  crowd  the  like  of  which  I  at 
least  had  certainly  never  seen  in  Europe. 

Suddenly  turning  a  street-comer,  where 
the  walls  are  all  pasted  over  with  adver- 
tisements of  Madame  Angot  and  Le  Petit 
Due,  there  comes  an  Arab  funeral  First 
walks  a  company  of  old  blind  men,  with 
beards  as  white  as  their  turbans,  chaiiting, 
or  rather  intoning,  verses  from  tiie  Koran; 
then  follows  a  crowd  of  children  perform- 
ing also  a  sing-song  kind  of  measure,  but 
in  a  babbling  irregular  way.  Then  the 
bier,  on  which  the  corpse  is  borne  in  a 
deep  oblong  lidless  box,  covered  with 
bright  red  silk,  and  gaudily  ornamented, 
the  turban  of  the  deceased  person  being 
stuck  on  the  top  of  a  high  wooden  pro- 
jection in  front. 

Behind  the  bier  come  the  hired  fimale 
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moumen  in  long  dark-blue  dresses,  and 
thick  black  veils  wbich  only  leave  a  hori-  • 
zontal  slit  for  the  eyes,  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  being  Held  together  by  a  brass 
ornament  just  between  the  eyes ;  they 
utter  a  shrill  monotonous  cry  at  in- 
tervals, and  flourish  fragments  of  dark 
Btoff  which  I  suppose  is  meant  to  express, 
figuratively,  waiUng  and  rending  of  gar- 
ments for  the  loss  of  the  dear  departed. 
They  all  hurry  along  at  a  great  pace  as  if 
anxious  to  get  it  over.  aS  certainly  very 
un-Eoropean,  and  in  strange  sharp  contrast 
with  the  "  BUlards  ^  and  the  opera. 

Then  at  the  hotels,  where,  of  course, 
one  finds  the  usual  black-coated  waiters, 
talking  in  the  usual  polyglot  manner, 
dark-visaged  white-robed  figures  are  gliding 
about  among  them,  silently  partaUng  in 
the  service  of  the  table ;  and  finding  no 
bell  in  your  room,  you  are  told  to  clap 
your  hands  when  requiring  attendance. 
This,  I  remember,  I  felt  to  be  thoroughly 
and  delightfully  oriental 

I  did  not  intend  to  stay  long  in  Alex- 
andria. I  was  only  on  my  way  to  a  city 
where  I  had  been  promised  tepid  airs  even 
in  January;  so  to  Cairo  i  would  go 
without  delay. 

Before  leaving  Alexandria,  however,  I 
took  a  couple  of  stroUs  about  the  town,  to 
get  a  genend  idea  of  it. 

The  &mous  Great  Square,  or  Place  des 
Consuls,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  I  thought 
much  over-rated  and  far  from  imposing. 
It  was  quite  disproportionately  long  for  its 
width,  and  looked,  I  thought,  more  like 
two  or  three  scrubby  second-rate  squares 
put  end  to  end,  rather  than  one  fine  well- 
arranged  space.  The  shops  bordering  it 
on  either  side  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
rather  of  the  Islingtonian  than  the  Kegent 
.Street  order,  and  the  trees  small,  burnt, 
and  scrubby-looking.  It  was  all  very  well, 
considering  that  it  was  Africa,  but  after 
being  led  to  expect  something  like  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  the  Champs 
Eiys^es  put  together,  was  decidedly  dis- 
appointing. The  main,  if  npt  the  sole, 
charm  of  it  lay  in  the  motley  crowd  which 
thronged  it. 

Having  wandered  right  across  the  town 
towards  ^  the  Eastern  Harbour,  or  New 
Port,  as  it  is  called,  I  remember  my  atten- 
tion being  attracted  by  seeing  people  look- 
ins  through  the  interstices  in  a  wooden 
palisade,  which  enclosed  a  waste  sandy 
space  dose  to  the  sea.  Hearing  that  the 
work  going  on  inside  was  being  directed 
m  English,  I  went  inside  the  gate  with  an 


American  fellow-traveller  of  mine,  and  the 
gentleman  in  authority  proving  to  be  a 
compatriot  of  his,  we  were  politely  invited 
to  step  forward  and  see  for  ourselves  what 
was  going  on.  We  looked  down  into  an 
immense  trench,  which  had  been  cut 
around  and  partly  under  an  enormous 
granite  obelisk  —  that  very  "Cleopatra*s 
Needle"  which  has  since  been  set  up  so 
successfully  at  New  York.  I  remember 
the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  works 
telling  us  that  the  whole  thing  was  going 
to  be  carried  out  in  a  new  and  superior 
manner,  as  he  meant  to  carry  away,  not 
only  the  obelisk,  but  also  the  stones  of  the 
base  on  which  it  had  stood,  and  to  set 
them  up  in  their  old  order  in  the  New 
World.  He  told  us  that  some  of  these 
stones  had  been  found  to  be  clamped 
together  with  iron  in  a  certain  way  which 
no  modem  engineer  appears  to  have  been 
able  to  improve  upoiL  1  afterwards  heard 
that  coins  and  masonic  emblems  were 
found  under  the  foundation-stones.  Poor 
old  obelisk  1  Its  transplantation  has  not 
thriven  with  it.  The  same  friend  in  whose 
company  I  first  saw  it  being  dug  up  for 
shipment  to  America  wrote  me  lately  that 
a  few  months  of  the  variable  Western 
clime,  with  its  rains  and  frosts,  had  done 
more  to  **  age ''  the  monument  than  all  the 
centuries  which  had  passed  over  its  granite 
head  beneath  the  sun  of  Egypt  Already 
the  surface  had  begun  to  scale  and  crack, 
and  the  hieroglyphics  on  one  side  had 
become  almost  unoistinguishable. 

I  had  been  advised  to  take  the  evening 
rather  than  the  morning  train  to  Cairo,  a 
table  d'h6te  neighbour  telling  me  that  it 
was  somewhat  quicker  and  that  there  was 
''absolutely  nothing  to  be  seen  on  the 
road,"  but  I  finally  decided  to  make  the 
journey,  which  only  occupied  six  or  seven 
hours,  by  daylight,  and  found  no  reason  to 
re^et  my  decision. 

The  country,  it  is  true,  was  flat  and  un- 
interesting, but  there  were  the  inhabitants, 
both  bipea  and  quadruped,  to  be  observed, 
and  the  fiat  landscape  was,  after  all,  the 
"  Land  of  Egypt,"  seen  for  the  first  time, 
and  those  glistening  waters  which  we  kept 
crossing  and  recrossing  were  the  waters  of 
Old  NUe. 

The  high  road  to  Cairo  from  Alexandria 
runs  parallel  to  the  railway,  and  for  a 
length  of  time  so  close  as  to  permit  minute 
observations  of  the  passers-by.  Here,  there- 
fore, there  was  plenty  to  interest  and  amuse 
me.  Groups  of  people  kept  passing  who 
looked  as  if  they  had  come  straight  out  of 
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an  DloBtraied  Family  Bible;  shepherds, 
water-carriers,  camel-oriyers,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
with  flowing  garments  and  free  dignified 
mien.  There  is  always  an  especial  grace 
about  the  gait  of  people  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  walk  barefoot  and  carry  burdens 
on  their  heads,  and  the  Egyptian  peasantry, 
both  male  and  female,  possess  this  grace  in 
a  remarkable  decree.  Their  dress  certainly 
does  not  impede  the  free  and  natural 
movements  of  the  body  in  any  way,  appear- 
ing to  consist  of  a  single  loose  cotton 
garment  falling  from  the  neck  to  the  knees, 
or  to  the  heels,  according  to  the  sex  of  the 
wearer,  with  a  turban  for  the  men  and  a 
veil  for  the  women. 

Here  comes  a  group  which  looks  as  if 
composed  for  the  canvas  of  one  of  the  old 
masters.  How  easily  and  comfortably  the 
woman,  shrouded  in  her  dark-blue  draperies, 
and  holding  a  young  child  in  her  arms, 
sits  the  small  meek  donkey  which  is  bein^ 
so  carefully  guided  by  that  bearded  and 
turbaned  man.  In  all  probability  the  man 
is  her  servant;  an  E^rptian  husband  of 
to-day  would  certainly  be  riding  the 
donkey,  letting  his  wife  follow  on  foot 
with  the  baby. 

Now  passes  a  string  of  camels  bearing 
great  bales  of  merchandise;  anon  comes  an 
important-looking  personage  clothed  in 
silk  and  riding  a  good  horse ;  his  servant 
runs  in  front,  and  easily  keeps  pace  with 
the  animal's  brisk  trot. 

Presently  follow  more  camels,  almost 
disappearing  under  their  burden  of  freshly- 
cut  sugar-canes,  which  take  a  waving  un- 
dulating movement  from  the  slow  rowing 
step  of  the  animals ;  and  the  next  comer  is 
a  gigantic  bufialo-buU,  led  by  a  tiny  girl  of 
some  four  or  five  years,  to  whose  motion 
and  voice  the  great  clumsy-looking  brute  is 
perfectly  obedient. 

The  great  size  of  the  cattle  and  camels 
grazing  in  the  fields  has  almost  the  effect 
of  an  optical  illusion  as  one  looks  across  the 
level  country;  the  diminutive  donkeys — 
who,  by  the  way,  seem  to  have  all  the 
pluck,  and  do  all  the  work — look  no  bigger 
than  dogs  beside  them. 

"An  Arab  village,"  exclaims  a  fellow- 
passenger,  and  I  look  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated, but  only  see  a  group  of  tall  date- 
palms  and  a  small  collection  of  mud-heaps 
at  their  feet  I  think  to  myself  that  if 
that  be  a  village  at  all  it  can  only  be  a 
settlement  of  beavers — and  there  are  no 
beavers  in  Egypt  But  on  approaching 
nearer  I  find  that  the  distance,  and  the 
great  height  of  the  trees,  have  deceived  my 


eye,  and  that  the  mud-heaps  are  large 
enough  to  serve  for  human  habitations, 
although  apparently  possessing  no  other 
qualification  for  that  purpose^ 

The  dark  forms  of  women  are  seen 
passing  in  and  out,  and  little  brown  naked 
childr^  stop  in  their  play  to  shake  their 
hands  menacingly  at  the  passing  train. 

At  all  the  small  stations  where  the  train 
stopped,  hordes  of  these  little  creatures 
who  could  get  anywhere  within  throwing 
distance  stood  and  screamed  for  "back- 
sheesh "  in  a  deafening  manner,  but  those 
who  were  too  far  off  to  have  any  hope  of  a 
copper  consoled  themselves  by  cursing  us 
all  as  Christians. 

It  was  odd  to  observe  at  the  wayside 
stations,  groups  of  quite  well-dressed 
persons  sitting  on  the  ground,  or  an  out- 
spread shawl  or  rug,  while  waiting  for 
their  train,  looking  quite  composed  and 
comfortable,  where  Europeans  of  the  same 
class  would  have  been  wandering  restlessly 
up  and  down,  or  leaning  uncomfortably 
against  posts  in  default  of  benches. 

After  passing  Kalioob  junction,  which  is 
the  last  station  before  the  capital,  the 
country  becomes  much  prettier;  little 
wooded  tracts,  interspersed  with  handsome 
villas  and  flowering  gardens,  form  a  most 
agreeable  relief  after  the  monotony  of  the 
muddy  level  plain,  and  the  traveller  feels 
as  if  an  oft-recurring  dream  were  at  last 
realised,  when  the  lofty  slender  minarets  of 
the  Mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali  on  the  citadel 
hill  are  seen  cutting  the  sky  towards  the 
east,  about  the  same  time  that  one  comes 
in  view  of  the  chain  of  the  Lybian  hills, 
stretching  away  to  the  west,  behind  the 
Pyramids. 

The  sense  of  familiarity  with  many  of 
these  strange  and  beautiful  scenes,  which 
I  had  while   looking  on   them  for  the^ 
first  time,  would  not  probably  be  peculiar 
to  ma 

I  had  thought  that  I  knew  as  little 
as  possible  about  Egypt,  and  yet  the  first 
view  of  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids  seemed  as 
familiar  to  me  as  possible.  An  idea  of  it  all 
had  been  imbibed,  without  knowing  it,  from 
books  and  pictures.  It  was  afterwards 
that  the  strangeness  grew,  and  that  one 
came  to  observe  differences  more  than 
resemblances. 

At  Cairo,  even  before  leaving  the  rail- 
way-station, I  felt  myself  at  once  to  be 
much  farther  from  Europe,  and  more 
decidedly  amidst  an  alien  people,  thto  the 
six  hours'  journey  from  Alexandria  would 
seem  to  account  for.    One  had  immediately 
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a  vivid  sense  of  T)eing  a  mere  unit  in  the 
midst  of  a  thoroughly  Mossolman  popular 
tion,  differing  fronii  and  generally  an- 
tagonistic to,  ourselves  at  almost  every 
point 

The  Arabs  with  whom  I  came  most  in 
contact  afterwards,  during  a  four  months' 
residence  in  Cairo,  were  naturally  those 
who  depend  chiefly  for  their  livelihood  on 
the  advent  of  stnmgers  and  foreigners  like 
myself.  All  these  naturally  show  them- 
selves extremely  tolerant  of  the  singularities 
and  errors  of  the  Nazarene,  so  long  as  the 
francs  are  in  brisk  circulation,  but  it  was 
impossible  not  to  have  a  distinct  perception 
that  they  no  more  admired  or  desired  to 
imitate  our  ways  than  we  theirs. 

They  are  sensible  to  kindness,  however, 
and  tiieir  gratitude  is  not  entirely  ''a 
lively  sense  of  benefits  to  come,"  for  it  was 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  hear  thepi  speak  of 
some  one  particular  traveller  whom  they 
had  served,  but  whom  they  could  scarcely 
hope  to  see  again,  with  the  greatest  regard 
and  respect 

"Very  good  gentleman,  Mr.  So-and-so, 
very  kind,  always  gave  the  Arab  good 
words ; "  or,  "  Very  nice  lady,  she  always 
ask  for  my  little  sister ;  very  nice  lady,  now 
I  like  to  see  that  lady  again." 

I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
human  beings,  who  were  not  on  terms  of 
mortal  enmity  to  begin  with,  to  be  thrown 
much  together  in  mutual  dependence  with- 
out growing  to  like  each  other  better.  I 
have  known  of  many  tempting  offers  being 
made  to  Arab  and  Nubian  servants  by 
European  travellers  who  had  grown  to  rely 
thoroughly  on  the  good  service  and  kindly 
feeling  of  the  former,  and  the  Arabs  who 
are  thrown  into  close  contact  with 
Europeans,  such  as  donkey-boys,  shop- 
keepers, servants,  seem  to  like  them  and 
get  on  well  with  them,  although  doubtless 
with  the  mass  of  the  population  a  Christian 
is  an  object  of  scorn  and  dislika 

MY  COUSIN  ALICK. 

A  STORY. 

There  were  three  little  girls  living  in 
the  bi2  old  house  at  Clipstone,  of  which  I 
was  the  eldest  and  the  plainest  Our 
parents  were  well-to-do  people,  and  owned 
the  pretty  old  place  in  which  we  had  all 
been  bom  and  brought  up.  When  Cousin 
Alick  came  down  ^  spend  a  month  with 
UB  before  going  to  India,  I  was  just  twelve 
years  old,  a  slim,  dark,  quiet  ^1,  old 
beyond  mv  asre  in  manner  snA  f eelmir.  and 


very  proud  was  I  of  Ms  friendship  for  me 
and  preference  for  my  society.  It  was  in 
the  summer-time,  and  in  the  evenings  I 
would  often  be  sitting  in  the  garden  with 
my  lesson-books  while  the  elders  were  at 
dinner;  and  after  mother  had  gone  to 
the  drawing-room,  or  to  the  nursery,  and 
father  had  fallen  asleep  over  his  cigar, 
Alick  would  step  out  of  the  window  and 
come  over  the  lawn  to  me,  the  cloud  on  his 
brow — ^for  he  nearly  always  looked  moody 
at  that  time,  perhaps  even  what  might  be 
called  sullen — ^lifted  a  little  at  the  sight  oi 
my  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  for  I  was 
dearly  fond  of  this  big  cousin  of  mine. 

He  was  very  kind  to  me  in  spite  of  the 
evident  weight  on  his  spirits;  he  would 
sit  by  my  side  and  help  me  with  my 
lessons,  explaining  the  hard  words  that  I 
could  not  understand,  and  telling  me  many 
little  things  which  I  was  not  required  to 
know,  but  which  all  helped  to  fix  the 
subject  in  my  mind.  I  think  our  governess 
must  have  been  surprised  at  my  rapid 
progress  about  this  time ;  this  I  certainly 
know,  that  not  one  word  of  Cousin  Alick's 
was  ever  forgotten  by  me  —  each  one 
lives  freshly  in  my  memory  to  this  day. 

He  was,  as  I  have  said,  very  gloomy  and 
often  absent-minded,  and  from  madvertent 
remarks  dropped  now  and  then  by  my 
parents  in  my  hearing,  I  dimly  understood 
that  he  was  m  trouble  with  his  own  family, 
and  that  was  why  he  had  come  to  stay  at 
his  uncle's  untU  his  ship  sailed.  He  had 
just  returned  from  Oxford,  I  knew,  and 
there  were  whispers  of  debts,  and  of  being 
"  plucked  " — whatever  that  might  be — and 
I  gathered  that  he  was  in  disgrace  with 
Ids  father,  our  uncle,  Alexander  Blair,  who 
was  considered  a  stem  and  rigorous  man. 
We  children,  Valerie  and  I — Nina  was 
little  more  than  a  baby — stood  in  great 
awe  of  him,  and  I  loved  and  pitied  Alick 
only  the  more  when  I  heard  of  these  things. 
Our  father  had  got  him  this  post  in  India 
to  which  he  was  going  out,  but  I  don't 
think  he  had  any  great  hopes  of  his 
nephew,  for  I  heard  mm  say  to  my  mother 
one  day  that  "  Alick  was  a  clever  fellow 
enough,  but  there  was  not  a  bit  of  industry 
or  application  about  him." 

I  remember  him  well  as  he  was  then, 
even  though  I  have  seen  so  much  of  him 
since,  and  he  is  so  altered.  He  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  a  tall,  dark,  lean  youth  with 
a  bare  sallow  face  and  resentful-looking 
black  eyes.  I  suppose  he  was  what  would 
be  called  very  "firesh"  or  "raw,"  but  I 
was  onlv  a  child,  and  I  loved  him  dearly, 
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and  thought  him  handsomey  perfect, 
heroic.  I  know  he  was  sulky  and  bad- 
tempered,  but  I  think  that  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  fault  of  his  father,  who 
snubbed  and  bullied  the  naturally  high- 
spirited  lad  until  all  his  good  qualities 
were  hidden  under  the  bad  passions  which 
liis  severity  brought  uppermost. 

During  that  time  of  his  stay  at  our 
bouse  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  my  cousin. 
There  was  no  other  visitor,  and  he  did  not 
care  for  the  society  of  children  such  as 
Valerie  and  Nina — they  were  too  babyish, 
too  full  of  noisy  play,  though  Valerie  was 
a  beautiful  child,  just  nine  years  old,  fair 
and  golden-haired,  laughing  and  witching, 
admired  by  everyone  except,  perhaps, 
Alick,  who  was  not  one  of  an  age  to  care 
For  children,  and  who  liked  me  because  1 
was  grave  and  old  beyond  my  years,  and 
could  sympathise,  in  some  degree,  with  his 
vague  regrets  and  hopes.  I  loved  my 
cousin  in  those  days — words  are  power- 
less to  tell  how  dearly !  Even  now,  when 
[  see  him  in  the  nobility  of  his  perfect 
manhood,  the  hopes  of  his  boyhood  realised, 
the  height  of  ms  aspirations  attained,  I 
still  look  back  with  yearning  tenderness 
bo  the  raw  lad  who  taught  me,  all  uncon- 
sciously, the  meaning  of  the  word  "lova" 

The  day  of  his  departure  came  at  last. 
The  dog-cart  waited  at  the  door,  and 
father  and  he  were  all  ready  to  start 
Father  was  going  to  see  him  on  board  his 
ship—Uncle  Alexander  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  him,  not  even  so  much 
as  to  wish  him  good-bye. 

Valerie  had  run  away  laughing,  and 
biding  her  face  when  mother  told  her  to 
go  and  kiss  Cousin  Alick,  for  she  would 
not  see  him  again  for  a  very  long  while, 
but  he  did  not  care  for  that — he  was  not 
thinking  of  her,  little  spoilt  child. 

Ho  was  very  pale,  I  remember  that,  and 
when  mother  drew  him  aside  in  the  hall 
and  whispered  in  his  ear,  he  flushed  red, 
and  then  went  paler  than  before.  But 
be  kissed  mother  again,  and  muttered 
something  that  sounded  like,  "  I  will  try." 

He  came  to  me  then,  and  kissed  me 
several  times,  very  tenderly. 

"  Good-bye,^dear  little  Euth,'*  he  said ; 
"don't  forget  Cousin  Alick — he  will  not 
forget  you." 

That  was  all  he  said,  but  it  was  treasured 
up  in  my  childish  ^  heart,  until  those 
parting  words  of  his  were  more  real 
to  me  than  all  the  others  which  were 
spoken  to  and  around  me  every  day  of 
my  life.     I  think  he  was  sorry  to  leave 


us,  I  think  his  Up  was  quivering  a  Utile 
as  he  ran  down  the  steps  and  got  into  the 
dog-cartb  Father  drove,  and  as  they  turned 
out  of  the  avenue  into  the  road  AUck 
looked  back  at  the  house,  and  seeing  me 
still  standing  on  the  steps,  kissed  his  hand 
to  me,  not  Ughtly,  smilingly,  but  with  a 
very  grave,  and  even  sorrowful  faca  He 
was  gone  then,  and  I  could  not  help  shed- 
ding a  few  tears — I  was  only  a  child,  after 
all.  Valerie,  who  ran  out  of  her  hiding- 
place  when  she  had  made  sure  he  was  gone, 
finding  me  crying,  laughed,  and  pulled  my 
hair,  and  persecuted  me  in  her  pretty, 
teasing,  charming  way,  but  I  could  not 
bear  it  then.  I  went  away  from  her  upstdrs, 
and  shut  myself  in  mother's  dressing-room, 
and  cried  until  I  had  no  more  tears  to  shed. 

The  time  passed  on  very  quietly  and 
evenly  after  Cousin  AUck  was  gone.  I 
was  fully  occupied  with  school-room  duties, 
and  Valerie  ought  to  have  been  also,  but 
no  one  could  make  her  do  more  than  she 
chose.  She  was — of  her  own  accord — a 
Uttle  dunce,  but  such  a  beautiful  bewitch- 
ing dunce,  no  one  knew  how  to  find  f anlt 
with  her.  We  aU  loved  her  so  dearly,  we 
could  not  bear  to  scold  her.  My  mother 
was  very  weU  satisfied  with  my  attain- 
ments. I  had  good  abiUties,  and  had 
made  use  of  them,  but  nothing  could  make 
me  pretty,  like  our  Valerie.  I  don't  think  I 
was  plain  in  those  days.  I  was  tall  and 
slender,  with  dark  hair  and  a  pale  face,  and 
large  grave  dark  eyes,  but  there  was  no 
briUiancv,  no  charm  about  me,  such  as  my 
beautiful  second  sister  possessed. 

We  heard  little  of  AUck.  He  did  not 
write  very  often,  and  when  he  did  I  did 
not  see  his  letters,  or  know  much  of  what 
they  contained.  There  were  great  hard- 
ships and  privations  to  be  endured  in  his 
rough  life  out  there,  but  father  said  they 
would  do  him  good,  and  teach  him  what 
work  was.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  com- 
plained of  them — dear  AUck  1 

At  seventeen  I  went  to  my  first  balL 
Oh,  how  Valerie  envied  me  !  She  stayed 
in  my  room  aU  the  while  Simmons  was 
dressing  me,  turning  over  my  things  and 
admiring  them,  and  wishing  she  were  in 
my  place.  I  joined  heartily  in  her  wish, 
for  I  did  not  care  to  go.  Mother  said  it  was 
time  I  began  to  go  into  society,  but  I  felt 
I  should  never  care  for  it  Valerie  could 
not  understand  me,  she  thought  me  so  odd, 
and  told  me  so,  laugliing  and  showing  her 
Uttle  pearly  teeth,  while  she  stood  by  the 
toilet-table  and  tried  on  my  bracelets,  and 
fluttered  my  fan,  and  made  beUeve  she  was 
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being  asked  to  dance,  and  pleased  herself 
with  many  a  pretty  pretence.  Already,  at 
fourteen,  she  was  as  tall  as  I,  and  very 
womanly-looking.  Mother  began  to  despair 
of  keeping  her  in  the  school-room  for  three 
years  longer,  and  yet  it  seemed  necessary, 
she  knew  scarcely  anything,  and  frankly 
admitted  her  ignorance.  But  she  smiled 
so  endhantingly  over  her  confession,  and 
spoke  so  sweetly,  that  people  only  laughed, 
and  thought  her  the  more  charming. 

I  enjoyed  that  first  ball  of  mine  very 
well — better,  indeed,  than  I  had  expected. 
I  received  a  fair  amount  of  attention, 
and  had  no  lack  of  partners.  Valerie 
was  fast  asleep  in  bed,  of  course,  when 
we  got  home,  but  the  next  morning  she 
waylaid  Simmons  as  she  was  canymg  a 
cap  of  tea  to  my  room,  and  brought  it  in 
herself,  in  order  to  hear  my  adventures.  I 
had  not  much  to  tell  her  about  myself. 
I  had  met  no  handsome  lover,  no  hero  of 
romance,  no  one — though  I  did  not  say 
this  aloud — to  compare  with  the  hero  of 
my  childhood,  poor  dear  Cousin  Alick. 
Valerie  was  ratilier  disappointed  at  my 
commonplace  experiences,  out  her  lovely 
face  flushed  and  glowed  with  interest  as 
I  described  ^the  glittering  ball-room,  the 
entrancing  music,  the  lights,  the  brilliant 
crowds,  me  excitement  of  it  all,  which  I 
knew  she  could  appreciate  so  much  better 
than  L 

^*  How  shall  I  wait  three  whole  years  1 " 
she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  together,  and 
I  smiled  as  I  answered : 

"  Time  enough  yet,  Valerie ;  and,  who 
knows  ? — ^you  are  so  tall  and  womanly  for 
your  years,  you  might  not  have  to  wait  so 
long,  perhaps,  if  only  you  would  try  to 
study  a  little  more,  dear." 

She  said  she  would  really  be  more  in- 
dustrious, and  promised  to  practise  two 
hours  every  day — a  promise  broken  almost 
as  soon  as  uttered — if  I  would  plead  with 
mother  for  her,  which  I  was  very  willing  to 
do,  for  I  knew  her  appearance  would  cause 
a  sensation  in  our  circle,  and  I  thought 
that  when  mother  had  such  a  beautiful 
daughter  to  take  about  with  her  she  would 
think  less  of  me,  and  perhaps  let  me  go 
back  to  the  quiet  hom^life,  which  I  always 
preferred.  Oar  mother  was  most  affec- 
tionate and  devoted — a  sweet  woman,  but 
ambitious,  too,  for  her  children,  and  I  could 
see  she  wished  me  to  marry  well,  though 
no  sach  words  were  ever  uttered  in  my 
presence.  But  I  knew,  too,  that  all  my 
heart    was    taken    up    with    my    child- 

iirffi^**^  her  natural 


surprise  at  my  indifference  to  the 
gaieties  which  are  generally  so  fascinating 
to  a  young  girl  just  out  She  put  it  all 
down,  however,  to  my  natural  quietness 
and  reserve,  and  when  I  refused  my  first 
offer  of  marriage  she  was  not  angry,  nor 
even  vexed,  though  it  was  what  the  world 
would  call  a  good  one.  She  talked  to  me 
very  kindly,  sympathising  with  me,  and 
telling  me  never  to  marry  a  man  whom  I 
could  not  love  and  honour.  Dear  mother ! 
She  could  not  tell  that  my  heart  was 
already  occupied,  and  it  was  not  for  me  to 
speak,  but  I  hoped  that  at  some  time  in 
the  future  she  might  know  the  truth 
through  other  lips.  For  he  did  care  for 
me.  We  had  been  very  fond  of  each  other 
during  that  month  of  constant  intercourse, 
and  I  think  he  was  more  grieved  at  the 
parting  with  me  than  with  anyone  else. 
Of  course  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  us.  He  was  a  man  even  then,  if 
only  a  very  young  one,  while  I  was  a  mere 
child.  He  might  marry  out  there — it  was 
as  likely  as  not — ^but  he  had  not  done  so 
as  yet,  and  until  that  came  to  pass  I  would 
allow  myself  to  love  him  with  all  the 
passion  of  my  reserved  nature. 

Father  had  not  much  opinion  of  his 
doings.  His  letters  were  but  few  and 
short,  and  contained  little  news  of  himself, 
and  father  seemed  to  think  his  silence  a 
bad  sign,  and  that  if  he  had  anything  good 
to  tell  of  himself  he  would  tell  it.'  But 
when  I  was  nineteen,  Uncle  Alexander 
died,  leaving  all  his  property  to  Alick,  with 
a  loving    message   of    farewell  and    for- 

Slveness,  for  he  relented  at  the  last 
ousin  Alick  wrote  a  long  letter  then  to 
father  and  mother — ^the  first  of  his  that  I 
ever  saw — such  a  manly  noble  letter.  I 
knew  when  I  read  it  that  I  had  not  been 
mistaken  in  him — ^that  he  was  well  worth 
a  woman's  best  love.  It  held  such  good 
news,  too,  of  himself.  He  had  been  work- 
ing so  hard  all  these  years,  never  stopping 
to  take  pleasure,  working  on  to  pay  his 
debts  and  make  himself  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  of  his  relations,  only 
he  would  not  say  a  word  until  he  had 
aclueved  his  task;  and  now,  just  when 
Uncle  Alexander's  property  came  to  him, 
he  could  stand  entirely  by  himself,  an 
independent  man.  But  he  did  not  slight 
his  father's  wealth — far  from  it  He  was 
only  glad  to  see  how  fully  Uncle  Alexandeilj 
had  forgiven  him,  and  was  comforted  inex< 
pressibly  by  his  dying  message.  He  spoke 
so  kindly  and  regretfully  of  his  father,  ^ 
if  he  had  never  been  harsh  to  him — as  i| 
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le  had  been  as  tender  a  father  to  him  as 
oy  own  was  to  me.  I  loved  him  a  thou- 
and  times  more  dearly  after  reading  his 
Lind,  sorrowful,  manly  words.  Mother 
iried  over  them,  and  father  coughed  and 
;ot  behind  his  newspaper,  while  I  crept 
mt  into  the  garden  to  think.  I  had 
lothing  to  regret,  as  they  had.  I  had  never 
DiBJudged  him,  never  believed  him  any- 
hing  but  good,  and  true,  and  honest  My 
leartwas  full  of  joy  that  summer  morning. 

After  that  we  all  began  to  expect  him 
Lome.  Now  there  was  a  home  and 
I  place  for  him  in  his  own  country,  we 
lid  not  see  why  he  should  stay  out  in 
ndia,  spending  his  best  years  among 
;trangers.  He  did  not  come,  however, 
Lud  when  I  attained  my  majority  he  was 
itill  absent 

Valerie  was  eighteen  then — the  loveliest 
;irl  in  the  county,  everyone  said,  and  a 
;errible  coquette,  though  she  never  really 
neant  to  hurt  anyone.  I  think  mother 
expected  great  things  for  her,  but  if  she 
lad  found  me  difficult  to  please,  she  now 
liscovered  that  Valerie  was  a  thousand 
imes  more  so,  for  she  had  so  many  lovers 
0  choose  between,  and  I  had  but  a  few. 
Sigh  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  eligible  and 
neligible,  all  flocked  to  my  sister's  feet, 
ind  laid  their  hearts  down  before  her ;  not 
)o  be  spumed  in  haughty  disdain — that 
was  not  our  Valerie's  way — but  to  be 
imiled  at,  and  coquetted  with,  and  gently 
put  aside  with  a  few  winning  words  that 
jent  them  away  more  madly  in  love  witii 
[ler  than  ever,  ajid  ready  to  forgive  her 
mything. 

But  at  last,  when  mother  was  trying  to 
30unt  up  the  number  of  lovers  she  had 
rejected,  and  was  getting  really  vexed  at 
Ker  caprice,  there  came  one  who  seemed 
to  find  favour  even  in  her  critical  eyes. 
He  was  a  young  clergyman,  named  Cams 
Wyckham, well-connected,  and  in  everyway 
desirable,  but  we  thought  it  a  strange  choice 
for  our  laughing  bright-spirited  Valerie 
to  make.  He  was  a  young,  grave  man,  with 
a  serious  fair  face,  and  pale  golden  hair 
brushed  away  from  his  forehead  in  smooth 
shining  waves.  He  was  not  handsome 
— not  even  good-looking — ^but  there  was 
something  saintly,  even  angelic,  in  his  face. 
He  had  a  splendid  voice,  full  and  sonorous, 
like  the  richest  deepest  notes  of  an  organ ; 
and  when  he  preached  I  used  to  think  the 
beauty  of  his  tones  would  have  lent  power 
and  grandeur  to  the  most  commonplace 
sermon.  But  his  sermons  were  not  com- 
monplace, for  he  was  not  a  commonplace 


man.  They  were  like  himself — deep,  and 
grave,  and  tender,  striking  far  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

I  could  not  tell  whether  Valerie  really 
loved  him;  she  certainly  liked  and  re- 
spected him — eveiyone  did  that — and  his 
patience  with  her  changing  moods  and  his 
self-denying  love  for  her  were  wonderful 
to  behold.  I  think  she  tried  him  very 
much  at  times  with  her  wilfulness  and 
frivolity,  but  he  soon  began  to  gain  an  in- 
fluence over  her ;  she  seemed  to  like  to  be 
with  him  ;  **it  rested  her,"  she  would  say, 
smilingly,  as  they  walked  off  to  the  garden 
to  sit  under  the  trees  and  read  or  talk. 
For  they  talked  together  a  ereat  deal,  and 
he  was  beginning  to  teach  her  that  there 
are  higher  and  better  things  to  live  for 
than  balls  and  garden-parties,  dressing  and 
coquetting.  They  were  not  to  be  married 
for  two  years,  for  she  was  only  eighteen, 
and  father  and  mother  thought  her  too 
young  to  many. 

And  all  this  time  I  had  remained  true  to 
the  secret  love  of  bygone  days,  while  my 
mother  wondered  and  sometimes  worried 
about  me,  and  talked  me  over  with  my 
father.  This  I  know,  because  on  one  occa- 
sion I  heard  him  answer : 

"Let  her  alone,  my  dear;  there's  time 
enough  yet.  Ruth  will  find  her  heart  some 
day." 

We  had  one  beautiful  photograph  of 
Cousin  Alick,  which  he  had  sent  to  ns  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  the 
change  that  the  years  had  made  in  him. 
He  left  us  a  long,  lean,  moody-looking  youth 
— ^here  was  a  fine,  broad-chested,  handsome 
man,  with  a  bold  bronzed  face,  smiling 
brilliant  eyes,  and  an  air  of  dash  and  daring 
about  him  which  fairly  took  my  mother's 
heart  by  storm. 

I  could  not  take  the  photograph  away, 
because  it  was  not  mine,  and  would  have 
been  missed,  for  mother  was  always  show- 
ing "her  nephew,  Alick  Blair,"  to  some 
one  or  other,  but  when  they  were  all  out 
of  the  way,  and  I  thought  myself  safe,  I 
used  to  stcMd  into  the  drawing-room  and 
turn  over  the  pages  of  the  album  in  which 
his  picture  was  until  I  came  to  the  be- 
loved face,  and  there  would  my  eyes  dwell 
long  and  tenderly.  But  still  he  did  not 
come  home,  and  when  I  was  twenty-two 
years  old,  mother  sent  me  on  a  long 
visit  to  a  widowed  sister  of  hers  in 
Lreland.  It  had  been  an  old  promise  that 
one  of  us  should  go  and  stay  with  her  at 
some  time,  and  so,  at  last,  the  lot  fell  upon 
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me.  Long  afterwards  I  found  out  that 
mother  had  been  writing  to  her  about  me. 
telling  her  that  she  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  me,  and  my  annt  had  answered, 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  have  the  charge  of 
me  for  a  time-Hshe  might  be  able  to  re- 
move my  apparent  objection  to  marriage. 

I  stayed  two  months  in  Ireland.  It 
was  not  a  very  happy  time,  though  we  saw 
a  great  deal  of  company,  and  went  out 
every  evening  when  we  were  not  ourselves 
entertaining.  She  was  a  very  masterful 
woman,  with  none  of  my  mother's  sweet- 
ness and  winning  ways  to  soften  her  charao- 
ter«  and  she  set  aU  her  wits  to  work  to  force 
me  into  a  marriage  with  a  wealthy  Irish 
gentleman  who  made  me  an  offer  during 
my  stay.  But  I  could  not  yield  either  to 
persuasions  or  commands,  for  I  did  not 
even  like  him,  much  less  love  him,  and 
she  was  displeased  with  me,  and  I,  of 
course,  was  unhappy.  I  tidnk  mother 
could  not  have  thoroughly  understood 
Aunt  Gelia's  disposition,  or  she  would  not 
have  sent  me  to  stay  with  her,  I  feel  sure. 
Just  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  write 
to  her  and  tell  her  about  it^  and  beg  her 
to  send  for  me  to  come  home,  I  received 
one  from  her  instead,  telling  me  that  Cousin 
Alick  had  arrived  quite  unexpectedly,  and 
was  staying  at  our  house. 

"  You  wOl  like  to  see  him,"  she  wrote, 
"for,  if  I  remember,  you  and  he  were 
great  friends  years  ago.  He  is  so  altered, 
so  much  improved,  we  are  all  so  pleased 
with  him.  If  you  can  make  up  your  mind 
to  leave  your  aunt's  gay  circle,  I  should 
like  you  to  return  home  at  once.  Alick  is 
eager  to  see  you,  and  I  think  he  will  be 
surprised  at  the  alteration  in  you." 

"  Who  is  this  Cousin  Alick  1  *'  enquired 
my  aunt,  with  a  sharp  look  at  me  from 
under  her  brows  when  I  showed  her  my 
mother's  letter. 

"He  is  father's  nephew,  Aunt  Celia, 
and  has  been  out  in  India  since  he  was 
twenty-one." 

"  H'm !    How  long  ago  was  that  9  ** 

"Just  ten  years — ^yes,  he  must  be  thirty- 
one  now." 

"Is  he  well  off r' 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  H'm  1 "  again,  with  another  sharp  glance 
at  my  changing  face.  "  Well,  perhaps  you 
had  better  go,  child." 

I  knew  what  was  in  her  mind,  and  it 
made  me  ashamed,  and  yet  my  heart 
leaped  high  with  joy  at  the  thought  of 
meeting  him  again.  I  wrote  to  my 
mother,  telling  her  how  glad  I  should  be 


to  come  home,  but  as  my  deliverance  was 
near,  I  reserved  the  stoiy  of  my  troubles 
until  I  should  see  her.  I  said,  of  course, 
that  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  meet 
Cousin  Alick  again,  but  no  word  of  Uie 
heart-gladness  which  I  really  felt  passed 
my  lips,  or  rather  my  pen. 

My  letter  was  answered  in  a  few  days 
by  my  father  in  person,  who  came  to  pay 
a  short  visit  to  Aunt  Celia  as  well  as  to 
fetch  me  home. 

Oh,  how  intolerablv  long  the  time 
seemed  to  me — ^how  that  week  dragged 
by — spent  so  pleasantly  by  my  father  in 
shooting  expeditions  and  other  excursions 
of  pleasure  with  Aunt  Celiacs  Irish  friends. 
He  knew  I  had  wanted  to  come,  but  he 
had  no  idea  of  the  fever  of  unrest  which 
possessed  me — ^he  did  not  think  that  a 
week  more  or  less  could  make  any  difference 
to  me,  while  the  precious  time  of  Alick's 
stay  was  being  wasted,  and  he  might  be 
returning  to  Lxdia  soon  for  all  I  knew. 
And  when  he  had  smoked,  and  shot,  and 
chatted  one  week  away,  he  actually  pro- 

Eosed  staying  another,  and  would  certamly 
ave  carried  out  his  intention  had  he  not 
chanced  to  catch  my  e^e  at  that  moment, 
and  seeing,  I  am  airaid,  some  regretful 
expression  therein,  altered  his  mind. 

"  No,  we'U  go  on  Tuesday  after  all,"  he 
said  kindly.  "1  forgot  that  my  little  Ruth 
here  has  not  seen  her  mother  for  two 
months,  and  there's  her  cousin  home  from 
India,  too.    Yes,  we'll  go  on  Tuesday." 

"What  sort  of  young  man  is  this 
nephew  of  yours  1"  enquired  my  aunt, 
just  as  shaxply  as  she  had  questioned  me. 

"As  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed," 
returned  my  father,  and  I  knew  that  from 
him  was  high  praise. 

I  am  a&dd  my  cheeks  flushed  with 
pleasure  as  I  heard  his  warm  commendation. 

"Richi"  pursued  my  aunt.  My 
father  quite  understood  her  ideas,  and  if 
he  had  not  she  would  not  have  cared. 

'*  Oh  yes,"  he  answered  carelessly ; 
"  quite  a  nabob.  He  made  a  nice  little 
fortune  of  his  own  out  there,  and  has  the 
whole  of  my  brother's  property  as  well" 

''Ahl"  ejaculated  my  aunt,  looking 
satisfied. 

And  after  that  she  did  not  press  father 
to  stay  as  much  as  a  day  longer. 

Tuesday  night  we  spent  on  the  boat  I 
could  not  sleep,  though  I  was  very  comfort- 
able; I  lay  awake,  thinking  that  the  morrow 
would  bring  me  face  to  face  with  my  hero 
once  more  after  ten  long  vears  of  anticipa- 
tion.   How  would  he  look  1    What  would 
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e  sayl  What  would  he  think  of  mel 
Vould  he  consider  me  improved,  as  my 
lother's  letter  had  certsubly  implied  1 
Vould  he  have  quite  forgotten  those  days 
re  spent  together  in  the  garden  long  ago, 
r  would  ho  remember — a  little  1  These 
rere  the  thoughts  which  chased  one 
nother  through  my  brain  all  the  night 
3ng ;  but  when  morning  came  I  was  not 
^eary.  I  was  too  happy  and  excited  for  that 

It  was  a  good  distance  to  Clipstone,  and 
ay  father,  took  the  journey  in  his  usual 
eisurely  way,  so  that  it  was  quite  four 
/clock  in  the  afternoon  before  we  reached 
ur  house. 

Mother  was  in  the  drawing-room,  with 
^ina.  They  said  Valerie  had  been  out 
Q  the  garden  ever  since  luncheon,  and 
bat  Alick  had  gone  a  little  while  ago  to 
Ind  her.  Mother  was  very  pleased  to  have 
ae  back  again,  even  though  I  had  still 
)roved  obdurate;  and  she  thought  the 
hange  had  done  me  good.  No  wonder, 
vhen  my  cheeks  were  so  red  —  I  could 
eel  how  they  burned — and  my  eyes  were 
0  bright  with  eager  looking  forwiurd.  But 
he  did  not  know  that  Someone  else  had 
mproved  too  during  my  absence.  Nina 
vas  growing  a  most  beautiful  girl.  She 
v^as  seventeen  now,  and  received  a  K^^eat 
leal  of  attention.  She  was  not  at  tul  in 
T'alerie's  style,  though  quite  as  fair,  with  a 
Jear  pale  skin  and  rich  golden  hair.  But 
ihe  was  queenly,  haughty — almost  scom- 
ul  to  her  many  admirers,  who  served  her 
LS  much  in  fear  as  in  admiration.  There 
vere  people  who  said  that  in  another 
rear  or  two  she  would  quite  eclipse  her 
iister;  but  to  me  there  was  nobody  in 
)he  world  to  compare  with  our  laughing, 
vitching,  loving  Valerie. 

Mother  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
ler  two  younger  daughters,  yet  she  never 
or  one  moment  forgot  me  or  slighted  me, 
.hough  I  had  certainly  disappointed  her  in 
)pposing  her  wishes  so  decidedly  all  these 
rears.  Oh,  it  Was  so  good  to  meet  her 
dndly  smile^  instead  of  Aunt  Gelia's  sharp 
jlances  from  beneath  her  brows — to  hear 
ler  soft  words  of  gentle  guidance  instead 
)f  Aunt  Celia's  stem  commands ! 

Carus  Wyckham  came  in  while  we  were 
itill  in  the  first  bustle  of  greeting.  He 
said  he  had  just  half  an  hour  to  spare,  so 
thought  he  would  call  in  passing.  And 
rery  glad  was  I  to  see  him,  even  though 
my  mind  was  full  of  other  things.  Carus 
md  I  were  always  good  friends.  We 
talked  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  when  I 
^ad  drunk  a  cup  of  tea,  as  I  was  not  in 


the  least  tired,  my  dear  mother,  knowing 
that  he  had  called  to  see  Valerie,  and  would 
be  disappointed  if  he  had  to  leave  before 
she  came  in  from  the  garden,  proposed 
that  he  and  I  should  go  together,  and  take 
her  and  Alick  by  surprise. 

"  Very  likely  AlicK  won't  know  Ruth," 
she  said  smilingly,  "  and  will  wonder  what 
strange  lady  Carus  has  brought  with  him." 

So,  after  stealing  a  look  into  the  glass  to 
see  if  my  hair  was  smooth,  and — well — 
how  I  was  looking  altogether,  I  stepped 
out  on  to  the  lawn  with  Cams.  That 
glance  had  satisfied  me  very  well ;  I  was 
looking  my  best,  what  with  the  unwonted 
colour  in  my  cheeks  and  the  sparkle  in  my 
eyes.  Of  course  I  could  not  compare  with 
Valerie,  but  then  no  one  expected  that 

We  crossed  the  lawn.  Cams  talking  to  me 
in  his  quiet  brotherly  fashion,  with  the 
sunlight  falling  on  his  uncovered  head 
and  irradiating  his  calm,  grave  face.  There 
were  times — ^generally  when  he  was  preach- 
ing or  praying  in  church— when  I  had  seen 
that  quiet  face  lit  up  with  an  almost 
heavenly  radiance;  and  though  I  some- 
times speculated  as  to  how  he  and  Valerie 
would  ^et  on  together  in  married  life,  with 
their  difierent  tastes  and  inclinations,  I  yet 
could  not  wonder  at  his  power  over  her. 
There  was  something  irresistible  about  this 
young  grave  man. 

We  went  to  the  arbour,  but  they  were 
not  there,  nor  in  the  rose-garden  or  the 
hot-houses.  Then  Carus  thought  of  the 
kitchen-garden.  Valerie  was  fond  of  fruit, 
and  he  had  sometimes  found  her  there, 
eating  strawberries  or  any  fruit  that  hap- 
pened to  be  in  season,  when  he  had  searched 
all  other  places  in  vain.  Of  course  Alick 
would  willingly  join  her  in  such  a  raid,  so 
thither  we  bent  our  steps. 

To  reach  the  kitchen-garden  we  had  to 
pass  a  small  but  dense  uunibbery,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  was  a  narrow  path 
leading  to  the  stables.  As  we  went  by  we 
heard  voices,  and  though  we  could  not  dis- 
tinguish what  was  said,  we  recognised  the 
owners  directly — ^Valerie's  soft  accents  only 
just  audible,  and  a  deep  full  voice,  the 
sound  of  which  made  my  heart  beat  fast 
and  loud,  for,  though  so  much  richer  and 
more  manly  than  Tifhen  I  heard  it  last,  it 
was  still  the  same  voice  which  I  had  learnt 
to  love  ten  years  ago. 

"There  they  are!"  said  Carus;  "they 
must  have  been  to  the  stables,  then." 

And  turning  aside,  we  entered  i:^n  the 
narrow  path  behind  the  shrabbery,  and 
half-a-dozen  steps  brought  us  in  full  view 
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olVslme  and-^her  lover!  Yes,  lover — 
for  his  arms  were  folded  about  her,  her 
head  lay  on  his  broad  breast,  and  there 
they  stood,  all  nnconscioas  of  observation, 
irhoUy  wrapped  np  in  their  love  1 

Ah,  what  a  face  the  sun  shone  upon — as 
dirk  as  a  Spaniard's,  as  noble  as  a  king's — 
M  of  fire,  and  passion,  and  tenderness. 
Mj  wildest  dreams  of  my  cousin  Alick  were 
more  than  realised  when  my  eyes  fell  once 
more  upoiT  his  splendid  face,  glowing  with 
love  for  another  than  me. 

"I  ought  not  to  have  spoken,"  he  was 
wying  j  "  but  I  loved  you  so,  Valerie — I 
lored  you  direedy  I  saw  you,  and  I  thought 

sometimes  that  you My  dearest,  I 

ought  to  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  teach 
yoa  to  be  faithless,  yet,  if  what  you  tell  me 
is  tnie,  it  would  be  a  sin  to  marry  him."  ^ 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  and  I 
nevw  heard  my  sister's  voice  so  moved 
before ;  "  it  is  true,  indeed.  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  love  until  you  came.  It 
was  reverenee,  respect,  liking  that  I  felt 
for  him — anytiiing  but  love." 

'*  My  sweet !  Kit  there,  I  won't  call  you 
ihst— 'I  will  not  touch  your  lips  again — 
while  you  belong  to  another ! " 

I  had  heard  enough — ^too  much.  This 
was  how  they  met,  then,  who  hsA  parted 
without  so  much  as  a  farewell  I  I  turned 
to  Gams  with  a  face  that — ^but  I  cannot 
tell  how  I  looked,  I  only  know  how  I  felt, 
in  that  moment. 

He  took  me  by  the  hand  and  drew  me 
emtly  away.  We  walked  back  in  silence 
down  the  path  we  had  come,  and  presently 
I  raised  my  eyes  to  his  face,  scarcely  con- 
sdoQs  of  my  own  pain  in  this  first  over- 
whdming  blankness. 

He  looked  stricken;  there  is  no  other 
word  to  describe  what  I  read  in  his  face 
in  l^t  one  ghmce.  He  walked  on  me- 
chanically, until  we  reached  the  little 
creeper-covered  arbour  where  we  had  first 
sought  them,  and  there  we  went  in  and  sat 
down,  stiQ  in  silenoa  Gams  leaned  his 
^nns  upon  the  table,  and  after  a  little 
while  his  golden  head  stooped  down  upon 
them,  untu  his  face  was  hidden. 
/'Garus,  Garus !"  I  cried  at  last,  but  he 
did  not  answer  me. 

"  Garus,"  I  wailed,  "  you  are  not  alone ; 
I  am  suffering  toa  For,  if  you  loved  her, 
1  loTed  him !  All  these  years  I  have  loved 
ium-and  this  is  the  end." 

I  eoidd  not  have  spoken  so  to  any  other 
person  on  earth,  but  Gams  was  not  an 
^^'dinaiy  man.  He  seemed  so  far  above 
^on'a  weaknesses  uid  foibles,  and  yet  was 


so  tender  with  all  of  them.  He  lifted  his 
head  at  my  sorrowful  ci^,  and  smiled  on 
me  with  iimnite  compassion. 

«  Poor  child  ! "  he  said.  "  And  I  was 
thinking  only  of  myself  1  But  I  did  not 
know,  Ruth ;  how  could  I  ?    Poor  child ! " 

He  laid  his  hand  pityingly  upon  my 
head  as  I  knelt  beside  the  table,  speaking 
gentle  words  of  comfort  and  strength, 
putting  aside  all  thought  of  his  own  grief 
to  minister  to  my  need. 

"  What  shall  we  do  I "  I  asked  presently. 

''There  is  nothing  for  you  to  do,"  he 
returned.  *'  You  must  endure ;  it  is  I  who 
must  act,  and  yours  is  often  the  harder 
task;  but  that  will  be  mine  also,  afterwards." 

"  Then  you  mean  to " 

''I  shall  not  see  her  again,"  he  said 
quietly.  ''  I  shall  write  to  her,  and  give 
her  that  which  she  craves — ^her  freedom. 
My  best  beloved,"  Jie  continued,  speaking 
as  if  momentarily  unconscious  of  my  pre- 
sence, ''did  you  think  I  would  for  one 
moment  withhold  aught  that  might  conduce 
to  your  happiness,  your  welfare  ?  Heaven 
forbid  it." 

His  face  was  rapt,  a  light  as  if  from 
another  world  beaming  upon  it  He  looked 
down  at  me  again,  and  returned  to  my 
sorrows 

"  Poor  child  !"  he  said  once  more.  "  It 
is  hard  now,  both  for  you  and  for  me; 
but  we  know  to  whom  to  go  in  our  sorrow." 

"Were  they — were  they  much  together  ?  *' 
I  asked  after  a  pause. 

"  I  do  not  imow.  If  they  were  I  did 
not  notice  it    I  never  thought " 

He  broke  off,  and  I  took  up  his  words 
idth  some  bitterness. 

"No,  you  never  thought  she  could  be 
fklse  to  you,  that  he  would  steal  your 
besttreasura" 

"  Don%  Buth,"  he  interposed  with 
gentle  firmness ;  "  don't  blame  her,  or  him. 
They  loved  each  other,  they  were  made  j 
for  each  other;  what  wonder  he  spoke 
when  he  saw  that  his  love  was  returned. 
Mine  was  the  mistake,  to  think  I  might 

ever I  would  not  have  it  otherwise;  it 

would  have  been,  as  he  said,  a  sin  for  her 
to  marry  me,  loving  him." 

He  spoke  so  calmly,  so  firmly,  but  look- 
ing at  his  face  as  he  raised  his  grave  blue 
eyes  to  the  summer  sky  for  one  moment,  I 
felt  that  he  had  received  his  death-blow. 
I  broke  down  into  bitter  weeping,  until  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  my  head  again.  That 
tender  touch,  as  of  benediction,  stopped  mv 
violent  sobs,  laid  my  passion  to  sleep  with 
its  soothing  power.     He  paused  a  moment, 
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standing  by  my** side,  and  then  stooped 
down  to  speak  in  my  ear : 

"  Say  unto  happiness, '  I  can  do  without 
thee;'  with  self-renunciation  life  begins." 

I  did  not  speak,  I  could  not.  The 
solemn  words  opened  up  to  me  such  a 
noble  life  of  self-forgetfnlness.  Was  such 
a  one  as  I  able  to  walk  in  it  1  Gould  I 
take  up  my  cross  and  go  on  my  way  with 
a  smilmg  face,  living  for  others  alone, 
trampling  bravely  upon  this  poor  wounded 
shrixiking  self  1  But  he  would,  I  knew, 
and  I  could  but  try.  It  did  seem  strange, 
though,  and  just  at  first  a  little  cruel,  that 
my  beautiful  sister,  with  her  many  con- 
quests, must  needs  fix  upon  the  one  man 
whom  I  loved.  Still,  he  might  never  have 
loved  me ;  I  had  no  real  reason  to  think  he 
would  have  done  so  even  if  he  had  never 
seen  Valerie;  it  was  only  my  foolish 
imagination  after  alL 

And  all  Carus's  devotion,  all  his  patience 
and  tenderness,  were  as  nothing  compared 
to*Alick's  love.  WeU,  I  could  not  blame 
her,  seeine  that  I  loved  him  myself. 

'*  Ruth,  he  continued,  "we  must  separate 
now,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again  in  tins 
world.  But  we  shall  never  forget  this 
hour.  We  have  been  linked  together  in 
sorrow ;  let  us  look  forward  to  a  joyful 
meeting  in  the  glorious  future  that  awaits 
us,  where  grief  and  trial  are  unknown. 
Good-bye,  dear  Buth ;  may  God  bless  and 
comfort  you." 

He  pressed  my  hand,  and  left  me. 

Alick  and  Valerie  have  been  married  ten 
years  now.  I  kept  my  secret  well,  and  no 
one  has  ever  guessed  the  reason  of  my 
determination  to  remain  single.  It  was 
hard  at  first;  my  life  seem^  very  bare 
and  desolate,  stripped  of  its  love,  but  time 
brought  comfort,  and  every  day  brings  me 
nearer  to  my  rest  I  never  saw  anyone 
else  for  whom  I  could  care,  and  I  could  not 
marry  without  true  love ;  so  here  I  am,  an 
old  maid,  and  my  best  affection  is  lavished 
on  their  eldest  boy  Alick,  such  a  fine  bright 
lad,  and  really  fond  of  his  auntie,  too. 

Valerie  is  a  sweet  woman,  her  husband 
has  just  the  qualities  which  she  needs  to 
supplement  her  own,  and  their  union  is 
indeed  blessed.  I  think  she  grows  every 
day  more  like  her  mother— our  dear 
mother,  who  has  slept  beneath  the  turf 


these  six  years.  I  live  near  them,  and  see 
them  and  their  children  constantiy,  some- 
times two  or  three  times  in  a  day.  Alick 
often  comes  In  to  give  me  advice  about  my 
plants  and  grapes ;  such  a  fine  noble-looking 
man  he  is.  I  wish  his  father  could  see  him 
now,  with  his  half-dozen  children  tumbling 
and  laughing  around  him,  and  scrambline 
to  walk  next  to  "faver."  We  are  capital 
friends,  he  and  I,  and  when  he  some- 
times teases  me  about  my  determined  dd- 
maidenism,  he  never  guesses  that  the  faded 
woman  who  smiles  so  calmly  at  his  sallies 
gave  up  all  other  love  for  the  love  of  him. 
That  is  all  put  aside  now,  cast  oat  of  my 
life  long  a«>,  and  the  love  which  I  might 
not  feel  for  mm  is  given  to  his  children. 

Six  months  after  Cams  Wyckham  bade 
me  farewell  in  the  littie  arbour  at  Clipstone 
I  heaiil  of  his  death,  from  fever  caught 
during  his  ministrations  to  the  fever- 
stricken  in  a  poor  London  district.  I 
knew  he  was  gliMi  to  go ;  death  would  come 
to  him  as  a  welcome  visitor.  I  did  not 
sorrow  tot  him,  for  I  saw  his  heart  was 
broken  on  the  day  when  he  found  my 
sister  Valerie  in  Alick's  aims.  But  I  went 
to  my  desk  and  took  out  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  her,  which  she  showed  to  me,  and 
which  I  kept  Such  a  noble  letter  it  was. 
She  never  jessed  what  he  suffered;  he  let 
her  think  him  cold,  pre-occupied,  anything, 
rather  than  give  her  pain  for  his  saka 
And  in  accordance  with  his  implied  wish,  I 
did  not  tell  her  the  truth,  I  did  not  tell  her 
his  heart  was  broken,  and  I  even  kept 
the  news  of  his  death  from  her,  lest  she 
hould  think  her  inconstancy  in  any  degree 
hastened  it  For  I  knew  he  would  wish  it  so. 

She  has  forgotten  him  now,  forgotten  all 
else  in  the  love  of  her  husband  and 
children  ;  but  I,  sitting  alone  by  the  hearth, 
often  think  of  him,  and  in  tiie  fire-l^ht  I 
sometimes  see  his  face  as  I  saw  it  on  that 
day  in  the  garden  when  we  parted  for 
the  last  time* 
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CHAPTER   XXV.       HARRY   AND  UIS   USCLE.  i 

Harry  was  kisBed  all  round  by  the 
girls,  and  was  congratulated  warmly  on 
the  heavenly  excellence  of  his  mistress. 
They  could  afford  to  be  generona  if  he  ' 
would  be  good-natured.  "  Of  course  you 
most  write  to  her,"  said  Molly  when  he  | 
came  downstairB  with  dry  clothes.  ' 

"  I  ehoold  think  bo,  mother." 
"  Only  she  does  seem  to  ho  so  much  in 
earnest  about  it,"  eaid  Mrs.  AnneBle;^. 

"  I  think  she  would  rather  got  just  a 
line  to  Bay  that  he  is  in  earnest  too,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  Why  should  not  she  like  a  love-letter 
IS  much  as  anyone  else  1 ''  said  Kate,  who 
had  her  own  ideas.  "  Of  course  she  has  to 
tell  him  about  her  mamma,  but  what  need 
he  care  for  thnti  Of  course  mamma 
thinks  that  Joshua  need  not  write  to 
Molly,  but  Molly  won't  mind." 

"I  don't  think  anything  of  the  kind,  ' 
migg." 

"And  besides,  Joshua  lives  in  the  next 
parish,"  said  Fanny,  "  and  has  a  horse  to  I 
ride  over  on  if  he  has  anything  to  say." 

"  At  any  rate,  I  shall  write,"  said  Harry,  ; 
"even  at  the  risk  of  making  her  angry,"  I 
And  he  did  write,  as  follows  : 

"  BiiBtim,  —  Oct.iber,  1S8-. 
"  My  own  dear  Girl, — It  is  impossible 
that  I  should  not  send  one  line  in  answer. 
Put  yourself  in  my  place,  and  consult 
yonr  own  feelings,  Think  that  you  have 
had  a  letter  so  full  of  love,  ao  noble,  so 
true,  so  certain  to  till  you  with  joy,  and 
then  say  whether  you  would  let  it  pass 
without  a  word  of  acknowledgment.  It 
would  be  absolutely  impossible.  It  is  not 
very  probable  that  I  should  ask  you   to 


break  your  engagement,  which 
midst  of  my  troubles  is  the  only  consola- 
tion that  I  have.  But  when  a  man  has  a 
rock  to  stand  upon  like  that,  ho  does  not 
want  anything  else.  As  long  as  a  man 
has  the  one  person  necessary  to  his  liaiJi)i- 
ness  to  believe  in  him,  he  can  put  up  witfi 
the  ill  opinion  of  all  the  others.  You  are 
to  me  so  much  that  you  outweigh  all  tho 

"  I  did  not  choose  to  have  my  secret 
pumped  out  of  me  by  Augustus  Scar- 
borough. I  can  toll  you  the  whole  truth  I 
DOW.  Mountjoy  Scarborough  had  told  me  ' 
that  he  regarded  you  as  affianced  to  him,  ' 
and  required  mc  to  say  that  I  would — drop 
you.  You  knownowhowprobable  that  was. 
He  was  drunk  on  the  occasion^had  made  _ 
himself  purposely  drunk  so  as  to  got  over 
all  scruples— and  attacked  me  with  his 
stick.  Then  came  a  scrinmiage,  in  which 
he  was  upset.  A  sober  man  has  always 
tho  best  of  it."  I  am  afraid  that  Harry 
put  in  that  little  word  sober  for  a  purpose. 
The  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  was 
sober  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  "  I  went 
away  and  left  him,  certainly  not  dead,  nor 
apparently  much  hurt.  But  if  I  had  told 
I  all  this  to  Augustus  Scarborough,  your 
name  must  have  come  out.  Now  I  should 
;  not  mind.  Now  I  might  tell  the  tnith 
i  about  you — with  great  pride,  if  occasion 
required  it.  But  I  couldn't  do  it  then, 
I  What  would  tho  world  have  said  to  two 
'  men  fighting  in  the  streets  about  a  girl, 
!  neither  of  whom  had  a  right  to  fight  about 
herl  That  was  the  reason  why  I  told  an 
untruth — because  I  did  not  chooso  to  fall 
into  the  trap  which  Augustus  Scarborougli 
had  laid  for  me, 

I  "  If  your  mother  will  understand  it  all, 
I  do  not  think  she  will  object  to  mo  on 
that  score.  If  she  does  quarrel  with  me, 
she  will  only  bo  fighting  the  Scarborough 
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game,  in  which  I  am  bound  to  oppo&e  her. 
I  am  afraid  the  fact  is  that  she  prefers  the 
Scarborough  game  —  not  because  of  my 
sins,  but  from  auld  lang  syne. 

''But  Augustus  has  got  hold  of  my 
uncle  Prosper,  and  has  done  me  a  terrible 
injury.  My  uncle  is  a  weak  man,  and  has 
been  predisposed  against  me  from  other 
circumstances.  He  thinks  that  I  have 
neglected  him,  and  is  willing  to  believe 
anything  against  me.  He  has  stopped  my 
income — ^two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year — and  is  going  to  revenge  himself  on 
me  by  marrying  a  wife.  It  is  too  absurd, 
and  the  proposed  wife  is  aunt  of  the  man 
whom  my  sister  is  going  to  marry.  It 
makes  such  a  heap  of  confusion.  Of  course, 
if  he  becomes  the  father  of  a  family,  I 
shall  be  nowhere.  Had  I  not  better  take 
to  some  profession  1  Only  what  shall  I 
take  to  1  It  is  almost  too  late  for  the  bar. 
I  must  see  you  and  talk  over  it  alL 

"  You  have  commanded  me  not  to  write, 
and  now  there  is  a  long  letter !  It  is  as 
well  to  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb.  But 
when  a  man's  character  is  at  stake,  he  feels 
that  he  must  plead  for  it.  You  won't  be 
angry  with  me  because  I  have  not  done  all 
that  you  told  me  1  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  I  should  tell  you  that  I  did  not 
mean  to  ask  you  to  break  your  engage- 
ment, and  one  word  has  led  to  all  the  other& 
There  shall  be  only  one  other,  which  means 
more  than  all  the  rest — that  I  am  yours, 
dearest,  with  all  my  heart 

"  Harry  Annesley." 
"  There,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  put 
the  letter  into  the  envelope,  ''she  may 
think  it  too  long,  but  I  am  sure  she  would 
not  have  been  pleased  had  I  not  written  at 
aU." 

That  afternoon  Joshua  was  at  the 
rectory,  having  just  trotted  over  after 
business  hours  at  the  brewery  because  of 
some  special  word  which  had  to  be  whis- 
pered to  Molly,  and  Harry  put  himself  in 
his  way  as  he  went  out  to  get  on  his  horse 
in  the  stable-yard.  "  Joshua,"  he  said,  "  I 
know  that  I  owe  you  an  apology." 
"What  fori" 

"You  have  been  awfully  good  to  me 
about  the  horses,  and  I  have  been  very 
ungracious," 
"  Not  at  all" 

"  But  I  have.  The  truth  is,  I  have  been 
made  thoroughly  miserable  by  circum-' 
stances,  and,  when  that  occurs,  a  man  can- 
not pick  himself  up  all  at  once.  It  isn't 
my  uncle  that  has  made  me  wretched. 
That  is  a  kind  of  thing  that  a  man  has  to  | 


put  up  with,  and  I  think  that  I  can  bear  it 
as  well  as  another.     But  an  attack  has 
been  made  upon  me,  which  has  woonded 
me." 
"  I  know  all  about  it" 
"  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  as  you  and 
Molly  are   going   to  hit  it  off  together. 
There  is  a  girl  I  love,  and  they  have  tried 
to  interfere  with  her." 
"  They  haven't  succeeded  1 " 
"  No,  by  Greorge  1    And   now  I'm  as 
right  as  a  trivet    When  it  came  across  me 
that  she  might  have — ^might  have  yielded, 
you  know — ^it  was  as  though  all  had  been 
over.    I  ought  not  to  have  suspected  her." 
"  But  she^s  aU  right  \ " 
"  Indeed  she  is.     I  think  youll  like  her 
when  you  see  her  some  day.   If  you  don't, 
you  have  the  most  extraordinary  taste  I 
ever  knew  a  man  to  possess.    How  about 
the  horse  1 " 

"  I  have  four,  you  know.'* 
"  What  a  grand   thing   it  is  to  be  a 
brewer ! " 

"And  there  are  two  of  them  will  cany 
you.  The  other  two  are  not  quite  up  to 
your  weight." 
"  You  haven't  been  out  yet  ] " 
"Well,  no  —  not  ezacUy  out  The 
governor  is  the  best  fellow  in  the  world, 
but  he  draws  the  line  at  cub-hunting.  He 
says  the  business  should  be  the  bosiness 
till  November.  Upon  my  word,  I  think 
he's  right" 

"And  how  many  days  a  week  after 
that  \ " 

"  Well,  three  regular.  I  do  get  an  odd 
day  with  the  Essex  sometimes,  and  the 
governor  winks." 

"The  governor  hunts  himself  as  often 
as  you." 

"  Oh  dear  no ;  three  a  week  does  for 
the  governor,  and  he  is  beginning  to  like 
frosty  weather,  and  to  hear  with  pleasure 
that  one  of  the  old  horses  isn't  as  fit  as  he 
should  be.  He's  what  they  call  training 
off.  Good-bye,  old  fellow.  Mind  you  come 
out  on  the  7th  of  November." 

But  Harry,  though  he  had  been  made 
happy  by  the  letter  from  Florence,  had  still 
a  great  many  troubles  on  his  mind.  His 
first  trouble  was  the  havine  to  do  some- 
thing in  reference  to  his  uncle.  It  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  proper  to  accept  his 
uncle's  decision  in  regard  to  his  income 
without,  at  any  rate,  attempting  to  see 
Mr.  Prosper.  It  would  be  as  though  he  had 
taken  what  was  done  as  a  matter  of  course 
— as  though  his  uncle  could  stop  the  income 
without  leaving  him  any  ground  of  com- 
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plaint.  Of  the  intended  marriage— if  it 
were  intended — he  would  say  nothing.  His 
uncle  had  never  promised  him  in  so  many 
words  not  to  marry,  and  there  would  be, 
he  thought,  something  ignoble  in  his 
asking  his  uncle  not  to  do  that  which  he 
intended  to  do  himself  without  even  con- 
sulting his  uncle  about  it.  As  he  turned 
it  all  over  in  his  mind  he  began  to  ask 
himself  why  his  uncle  should  be  asked  to 
do  anything  for  him,  whereas  he  had  never 
done  anything  for  his  uncle.  He  had  been 
told  that  he  was  the  heir,  not  to  the  uncle, 
but  to  Buston,  and  had  gradually  been 
taught  to  look  upon  Buston  as  his  right — 
as  though  he  had  a  certain  indefeasible 
property  in  the  acres.  He  now  began  to 
perceive  that  there  was  no  such  thing.  A 
tacit  contract  had  been  made  on  his  behalf, 
and  he  had  declined  to  accept  his  share  of 
the  contract.  But  he  had  been  debarred 
from  following  any  profession  by  his  uncle's 
promised  allowance.  He  did  not  think 
that  he  coald  complain  to  his  uncle  about 
the  proposed  marriage ;  but  he  did  think 
that  he  could  ask  a  question  or  two  as  to 
the  income. 

Without  saying  a  word  to  any  of  his 
own  family  he  walked  across  the  park,  and 
presented  himself  at  the  front  door  of 
Boston  Hall.  In  doing  so  he  would  not 
go  upon  the  grass.  He  had  told  his  father 
that  he  would  not  enter  the  park,  and 
therefore  kept  himself  to  the  road.  And 
he  had  dressed  himself  with  some  little 
care,  as  a  man  does  when  he  feels  that  he 
is  going  forth  on  some  mission  of  import- 
ance. Had  he  intended  to  call  on  old  Mr. 
Thoroughbury  there  would  have  been  no 
such  care.  And  he  rang  at  the  front  door, 
instead  of  entering  the  house  by  any  of  the 
numerous  side  inlets  with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted.  The  butler  understood 
the  ring,  and  put  on  his  company-coat 
when  he  answered  the  belL 

"Is  my  uncle  at  home,  Matthew]''  he 
said. 

"  Mr.  Prosper,  Mr.  Harry  1  Well,  no ;  I 
can't  say  that  he  just  is;"  and  the  old 
man  groaned,  and  wheezed,  and  looked 
unhappy. 

"He  is  not  often  out  at  this  time." 
Matthew  groaned  again,  and  wheezed  more 
deeply,  and  look  unhappier,  "  I  suppose 
you  mean  to  say  that  he  has  given  orders 
that  I  am  not  to  be  admitted."  To  this 
the  butler  made  no  answer,  but  only 
looked  woefullv  into  the  young  man's 
face.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all, 
Matthew  1 " 


"  Oh,  Mr.  Harry,  you  shouldn't  ask  me 
as  is  merely  a  servant." 

Harry  felt  the  truth  of  this  rebuke,  but 
was  not  going  to  put  up  with  it. 

"  That's  all  my  eye,  Matthew;  you  know 
all  about  it  as  well  as  anyone.  It  is  so. 
He  does  not  want  to  see  me." 

**  1  don't  think  he  does,  Mr.  Harry." 

"  And  why  not  ?  You  know  the  whole 
of  my  family  story  as  well  as  my  father 
does,  or  my  uncla  Why  does  he  shut  his 
doors  against  me,  and  send  me  word  that 
he  does  not  want  to  see  me  9 " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hwrry,  I'm  not  just  able  to 
say  why  he  does  it — and  you  the  heir. 
But  if  I  was  asked  I  should  make  answer 
that  it  has  come  along  of  them«ermon8." 
Then  Matthew  looked  very  serious,  and 
bathed  his  head. 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"That  was  it,  Mr.  Harry.  We,  none 
of  us,  were  very  fond  of  the  sermons." 

"  I  dare  say  not." 

"  We  in  the  kitchen.  But  we  was 
bound  to  have  them,  or  we  should  have 
lost  our  places." 

"  And  now  I  must  lose  my  place."  The 
butler  said  nothing,  but  his  face  assented. 
"  A  little  hard,  isn't  it,  Matthew  1  But  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  my  uncle — not 
to  express  any  regret  about  the  sermons, 
but  to  ask  what  it  is  that  he  intends  to 
do."  Here  Matthew  shook  his  head  very 
slowly.  "He  has  given  positive  orders 
that  I  shall  not  be  ad^tted  3 " 

"  It  must  be  over  my  dead  body,  Mr. 
Harry,"  and  he  stood  in  the  way  with  the 
door  in  his  hand,  as  though  intending  to 
sacrifice  himself  should  he  be  called  upon 
to  do  so  by  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances. Harry,  however,  did  not  put  him 
to  the  test ;  but,  bidding  him  good-bye  with 
some  little  joke  as  to  his  fidelity,  made 
his  way  back  to  the  parsonage. 

That  night  before  he  went  to  bed  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  as  to  which  he 
said  not  a  word  to  either  his  father,  or 
mother,  or  sisters.  He  thought  that  the 
letter  was  a  good  letter,  and  would  have 
been  proud  to  show  it;  but  he  feared  that 
either  his  father  or  mother  would  advise 
him  not  to  send  it,  and  he  was  ashamed 
to  read  it  to  Molly.  He  therefore  sent  the 
letter  across  the  park  the  next  morning  by 
the  gardener. 

The  letter  was  as  follows : 

"My  dear  Uncle, — ^My  father  has 
shown  me  your  letter  to  him,  and,  of 
course,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  take 
sonic  notice  of  it.     Not  wishing  to  trouble 
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you  with  a  letter  I  called  this  morning,  but 
I  was  told  by  Matthew  that  you  would  not 
see  ma  As  you  have  expressed  yourself  to 
my  father  very  severely  as  to  my  conducti 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  I 
ought  not  to  let  the  matter  pass  by  without 
mtSdng  my  own  defence. 

''You  say  that  there  was  a  row  in 
the  streets  between  Mountjoy  Scarborough 
and  myself  in  which  he  was  Meft  for 
dead.'  When  I  left  him  I  did  not  think 
he  had  been  much  hurt,  nor  have  I  had 
reason  to  think  so  since.  He  had  attacked 
me,  and  I  had  simply  defended  mysell  He 
had  come  upon  me  by  surprise ;  and,  when 
I  had  shaken  him  off,  I  went  away.  Then 
in  a  day  or  two  he  had  disappeared.  Had 
he  been  killed,  or  much  hurt,  the  world 
would  have  heard  of  it;  but  the  world 
simply  heard  that  he  had  disappeared, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  the  case 
had  he  been  much  hurt 

''Then  you  say  that  I  denied  in  con- 
versation with  Augustus  Scarborough  that 
I  had  seen  his  brother  on  the  night  in 
question.  I  did  deny  it  Augustus  Scar- 
borough, who  was  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  transaction,  and  who  had,  I 
believe,  assisted  his  brother  in  disappear- 
ing, wished  to  learn  from  me  what  1  had 
done,  and  to  hide  what  he  had  done.  He 
wished  to  saddle  me  with  the  disgrace  of 
his  brother's  departure,  and  I  aid  not 
choose  to  fall  into  his  trap.  At  the 
moment  of  his  asking  me  he  knew  ihat 
his  brother  was  safe.  I  think  that  the 
word  '  lie,'  as  used  by  you,  is  very  severe 
for  such  an  occurrence.  A  man  is  not 
generally  held  to  be  bound  to  tell  every- 
thing respecting  himself  to  the  first  person 
that  shall  ask  ,him.  If  you  will  ask  any 
man  who  knows  the  world — my  father,  for 
instance — I  think  you  will  be  told  that 
such  conduct  was  not  faulty. 

"  But  it  is  at  any  rate  necessary  that  I 
should  ask  you  what  you  intend  to  do  in 
reference  to  my  future  life.  I  am  told  that 
you  intend  to  stop  the  income  which  I 
have  hitherto  received.  Will  this  be  con- 
siderate on  your  part  1 "  (In  his  first  copy 
of  the  letter  Harry  had  asked  whether  it 
would  be  "fair,"  and  had  then  changed 
the  word  for  one  that  was  milder.)  "  When 
I  took  my  degree  you  yourself  said  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  that  I  should  go 
into  any  profession,  because  you  would 
allow  me  an  income,  and  would  then  pro- 
vide for  me.  I  took  your  advice,  in 
opposition  to  my  father's,  because  it  seemed 
then  that  I  was  to  depend  on  you  rather 


than  on  him.  You  cannot  deny  that  I 
shall  have  been  treated  hardly  if  I  now  be 
turned  loose  upon  the  world. 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  come  and  see  yon 
if  you  shall  wish  it,  so  as  to  save  yon  the 
trouble  of  writing  to  me. — ^Your  affectionate 
nephew,  Henrt  Anneslet." 

Harry  might  have  been  sure  that  his 
uncle  would  not  see  him — probably  was 
sure  when  he  added  the  layst  paragraph. 
Mr.  Prosper  enjoyed  greatly  two  things : 
the  mysticism  of  being  invisible  and  m 
opportuniigr  of  writing  a  letter.  Mr.  Prosper 
had  not  a  kree  correspondence,  but  it  was 
laborious,  and,  as  he  thought,  effective. 
He  believed  that  he  did  know  how  to  write 
a  letter,  and  he  went  about  it  with  a  will 
It  was  not  probable  that  he  would  make 
himself  common  by  seeing  his  nephew  on 
such  an  occasion,  or  that  he  would  omit  the 
opportunity  of  spending  an  entire  morning 
with  pen  and  ink.  The  result  was  yeiy 
short,  but  to  his  idea  it  was  satisfactory. 

"  Sir,"  he  began.  He  considered  this 
matter  very  deeply;  but  as  the  entire 
future  of  his  own  Itf e  was  concerned  in  it 
he  felt  that  it  became  him  to  be  both  grave 
and  severe. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  and  have 
read  it  with  attention.  I  observe  that 
you  admit  that  you  told  Mr.  Angostas 
Scarborough  a  deliberate  untrutii.  This  is 
what  the  plain-speaking  world,  when  it 
wishes  to  be  understood  as  using  the  Tm- 
adorned  English  language,  which  is  alvrays 
the  language  which  I  prefer  myself,  calls  a 
lie — ^A  lie!  I  do  not  choose  that  this 
humble  property  shall  fall  at  my  death 
into  the  hands  of  A  liar.  Therefore  1 
shall  take  steps  to  prevent  it — which  may 
or  may  not  be  successful 

"  Ajb  such  steps,  whatever  may  be  their 
result,  are  to  be  taken,  the  income- 
intended  to  prepare  you  for  another  alter- 
native, whicn  may  possibly  not  now  be 
forthcoming — will  naturally  now  be  no 
longer  allowed. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Peter  Prosper." 

The  first  effect  of  the  letter  was  to  pro- 
duce laughter  at  the  rectory.  Harry  could 
not  but  show  it  to  his  father,  and  in  an 
hour  or  two  it  became  known  to  his  mother 
and  sister,  and,  under  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
to  Joshua  Thoroughbury.  It  could  not 
be  matter  of  laughter  when  the  future 
hopes  of  Miss  MatSda  Thoroughbury  were 
taken  into  consideration.  "I  declare  I 
don't  know  what  you  are  all  latching 
about,"  said  Kate,    "except  that  Unde 
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Peter  does  use  such  comical  phrases."  But 
Mn.  Anneslej,  though  the  most  good- 
hearted  woman  in  the  world,  was  almost 
angry.  "  I  don't  know  what  you  all  see  to 
laugh  at  in  it  Peter  has  in  his  hands  the 
power  of  making  or  marring  Harry's  future." 

"But  he  hasn't,"  said  Harry. 

"  Or  he  mayn't  have,"  said  the  rector. 

"  It's  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty," 
said  Mr&  Annesley,  who  felt  herself  bound 
to  retire  £rom  the  room  and  to  take  her 
daughter  with  her. 

But,  when^  they  were  alone,  both  the 
father  and  his  son*  were  very  angry.  "  I 
have  done  with  him  for  ever,"  said  Harry. 
"  Let  what  come  what  may,  I  will  never 
see  him  or  speak  to  him  again.  A  *  lie,' 
and  *  liar  'I  He  has  written  those  words 
in^  that  way  so  as  to  salve  his  own  con- 
flcience  for  the  injustice  he  is  doing.  He 
knows  that  I  am  not  a  liar.  He  cannot 
understand  what  a  liar  means,  or  he  would 
know  that  he  is  one  himself." 

"  A  man  seldom  has  such  knowledge  as 
that" 

"  Is  it  not  so  when  he  stigmatises  me  in 
this  way  merely  as  an  excuse  to  himself! 
He  wants  to  be  rid  of  me— probably 
because  I  did  not  sit  and  hear  him  read 
the  sermons.  Let  that  pas&  I  may  have 
been  wrong  in  that,  and  he  may  be 
jastified,  but  because  of  that  he  cannot 
believe  really  that  I  have  been  a  liar — a 
liar  in  such  a  determined  way  as  to  make 
me  unfit  to  be  his  heir." 

"  He  is  a  fool,  Harry.  That  is  the  worst 
of  him." 
"  I  don't  think  it  is  the  worst" 
"  You  cannot  have  worse.  It  is  dread- 
fal  to  have  to  depend  on  a  fool — to  have 
to  trust  to  a  man  who  cannot  tell  wrong 
from  right  Your  uncle  intends  to  be  a 
good  man.  If  it  were  brought  home  to 
him  that  he  were  doing  a  wrong  he  would 
not  do  it  He  would  not  rob ;  he  would 
not  steal;  he  must  not  commit  murder, 
and  the  rest  of  it  But  he  is  a  fool,  and 
he  does  not  know  when  he  is  doine  these 
thmffl." 
"  I  will  wash  my  hands  of  him." 
'*Yes;  and  he  will  wash  his  hands  of 
vou.  You  do  not  know  him  as  I  do.  He 
has  taken  it  into  his  silly  head  that  you 
are  the  chief  of  sinners  because  you  said 
what  was  not  true  to  that  man,  who  seems 
really  to  be  the  sinner,  and  nothing  will 
eradicate  the  ide&  He  will  go  and  marry 
that  woman  because  he  thinks  that  in  that 
way  he  can  best  carry  his  purpose,  and 
then  he  will  repent  at  leisure.    I  used  to 


tell  you  that  you  had  better  listen  to  the 

sermons." 

"  And  now  I  must  pay  for  it" 

"  Well,  my  boy,  it  is  no  good  crying  for 

spilt  milk.   As  I  was  saying  just  now  there 

is  nothing  worse  than  a  fooL" 
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To  anyone  who  has  the  taste  and  oppor- 
tunity, there  are  few  more  enjoyable  things 
than  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  last  century.  We  get  minute 
details  of  events  which  are,  generally,  only 
broadly  stated;  forgotten  scandals  wake 
up,  and,  to  a  student  of  the  social  life  of 
that  period,  surprises  meet  him  at  every 
turn.  An  advertisement,  even,  may  rouse 
the  memory  of  things  of  which  history  takes 
little  record,  but  which  yet  are  well  worth 
remembering.  Here  is  an  example  which, 
on  the  face  of  it,  seems  only  curious  as 
forestalling  the  commercial  interest  that 
people  of  position  now  take  in  retail  milk 
associations,  and  the  system  of  sending  out 
milk  in  sealed  cans. 

"TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

"  Mflk  Dairy,  on  a  new  and  beneficial 
Plan,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  June 
next  ensuing  (1798),  when  Uie  Milk  will 
be  sent  to  such  Families  by  whom  it  is 
bespoken  prior  to  the  first  of  June,  pure 
and  unadulterated,  in  locked  Tins,  sealed 
with  family  Arms,  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  imposition  to  be  practised 
by  the  Milk-Carriers ;  Cream  also  may  be 
had  genuina  Milk,  threepence-halfpenny 
a  quart,  to  be  paid  for  Monthly  to  a 
servant,  who  will  be  sent  authorised  to 
receive  the  money. 

''Such  families  as  are  desirous  to  be 
supplied  from  the  above  Dairy  are  requested 
to  send  their  address,  and  the  quantity  of 
Milk  wanted  morning  and  evening,  directed 
to  the  Dairy  Man,  at  the  Thatched  House, 
Old  Brompton. 

"Please  to  ring  at  the  Coach  gates." 

There  seems  little  enough  in  this  adver- 
tisement, but  what  a  peg  it  might  be  made 
on  which  to  hang  a  true  tale,  full  of  start- 
ling incident !  This  dairy  was  kept,  for  a 
few  months  only,  by  Mrs.  Gunning,  for- 
merly Susannah  Minifie,  who  wrote  novels 
in  four  and  five  volumes,  after  the  fashion 
of  those  times.  Her  husband  was  General 
John  Gunning,  the  brother  of  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  "  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings  " — 
who,  in  1751,  set  London  society  in  a 
,  ferment ;  who  could  not  walk  in  the  Park, 
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for  the  crowds  which  assembled  to  view 
the  ''professional  beauties;"  and  had  to 
have  a  file  of  the  Guards  to  protect  them 
— those  ''goddesses  the  Gunnings/'  one  of 
whom  married  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  and 
the  other,  first  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and 
then  the  Duke  of  Argyll 

Here  is  another  dairy  announcement 
from  the  London  Evening  Post,  July  2nd, 
1772,  which  shows  that  more  than  a 
century  ago  the  good  folks  were  in  advance 
of  us  in  a  high-sounding  title  for  a  milk- 
shop.  Nowadays,  indeed,  the  front  of  the 
stage  is  an  "auditorium,"  and  a  canvas 
roof,  as  in  the  Albert  Hall,  is  a  "  velarium," 
but  we  have  yet  to  see — possibly  we  may 
soon  see,  now  that  it  is  suggested — 

"  THE  NEW  LACTARIUM, 

"  Near  the  Obelisk  in  St.  George's  Fields. 

"Elizabeth  Hannever  presents  her 
grateful  respects  to  the  public  in  general, 
and  her  friends  in  particular,  and  begs 
leave  to  inform  them  that  her  new  Li^ 
tarium  is  just  finished,  where  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  may  be  supplied  with  new 
Milk  from  the  Cow ;  likewise  whey  fresh 
every  day.     A  daily  paper  taken  in. 

"  %*  Syllabubs  any  time,  if  her  Cus- 
tomers bring  their  own  wine. 

"  N.B.  Due  Attention  paid  to  Carriages, 
in  which  quality  may  sit  and  be  supplied. 

"  Wine  may  be  had  next  door." 

The  pleasures  of  the  last  century  were 
very  simple.  A  walk  out  to  Tottenham 
Court  to  eat  syllabubs,  or  to  one  of  the 
other  handy  suburbs,  was  quite  enough, 
and  our  ancestors  enjoyed  the  little  in- 
expensive treat  immensely.  There  were 
plenty  of  places  to  go  to,  but  it  was  not 
everyone  who  possessed  a  genius  which 
could  concoct  such  an  announcement  as 
this  (1749) : 

"TO  BE  SEEN  GRATIS 

"  At  Adams's,  the  Boyal  Swan,  just  in  the 
Middle  of  the   Kingsland  Road,  leading 

'*  from  Shoreditch  Church, 
"  The  greatest  Collection  of  your  Oh  Laws 
and  Lackedazees  !  Oh  Dears !  Bless  mees! 
Oh  la !  Dear  mees  1  Heyday  I  Believe  me  1 
Dear  lal  Ods  me  1  Hah  I  Odso!  Look 
therel  Aye!  Eh!  Hi!  Oh!  Umh!  Weill 
vow !  see  there,  now !  Well  a  day !  So  tinej 
say !  Well,  to  be  sure !  Nay,  but  there ! 
Dear  heart !  For  my  Part !  Ton  my 
honour!  I  protest!  Ton  my  word!  Tm 
amaz'd !  Ton  my  life  1  I'm  surpriz'd !  Who 
wou'd  think  it  1  I'm  astonish'd  !  Who  cou'd 
have  thought  it  ]  Take  my  Word  for't !  I 
never  see  the  like  !  Didn't  I  tell  you  so ) 


'Tis  very  fine  1  That  ever  any  Body  saw ! 
Bais'd  chiefly  by  present,  more  thw  Pur- 
chase, being  the  generous  Gifts  of  worthy 
Benefactors;  Daily  Increasing,  Hourly  a 
Pleasing,  Accounts  on  Sight  told,  and 
Catalogues  sold. 

"Note.  A  large  quantity  of  Oh  Jem- 
mines  are  lately  arrived.'' 

Adams's  had  a  collection  of  curiosities, 
such  as  a  case  of  butterflies,  a  couple  of 
chameleons,  a  maze  and  large  garden,  to- 
gether with  the  rope  that  hanged  Captain 
Lowrie,  and  "  Dr.  Cameron's  Legacy,  his 
Cap,  Cord,  Cutter,  and  Bowels,"  surely 
sufficient  attractions  to  suit  all  ages  and 
tastea 

• 

They  had  a  very  fair  notion  of  the 
power  of  a  quaint  advertisement  in  those 
days — ^vide  the  following  (1746) : 

*Ti8  Merry  in  the  Hall, 

When  Beards  wag  alL — Spect. 
Near  Leicester  Fields,  in  Castle  Street, 
Baird  hangs  his  Sign,  and  seUs  his  Meat : 
At  Three  o'clock  has  dail^  Fare, 
And  keeps  an  Extra-Ordmaire, 
Ohaque  Chose  en  saison,  tout  bien, 
£t  tout  (pour  Twelve-Pence)  pour  rien. 
Each  Service,  serv'd  En  Elegance, 
There's  Bouillie,  poor  les  Grens  de  Franoe* 
Avec  la  Soupe,  oaute,  and  Maigre. 
(The  Goodness  pro v'd  by  swallowing  eager) : 
air-loin  of  Beetj  and  Leg  of  Mutton, 
For  hearty  British  Blades  to  cut  on  ; 
For  Sons  of  Ireland,  best  of  Lin^, 
'  For  Scotchmen,  Haggace,  anything; 
For  Wise  Men,  Brains,  and  Tongue  by  Halvei, 
And  dainty  veal  for  Essex  Calves ; 
There's  Fish  and  Fowl  for  German  Bawlers  ; 
And  capon  for  Italian  Sqnallera. 
For  Petit  Maitres,  Fricassees : 
For  honest  Welohmen,  toasted  Cheese  ; 
Nice  Pye  and  Pudding  for  Stage  Dancers, 
And  due  Attendance  to  give  Answers. 
Allons,  Messieurs,  assist  jBe^dnnois, 
We  all  may  mess  on  worser  X)inners. 
Dame  Baiid  was  long  time  Cook  at  Pon's,*  Sirs, 
And  had  the  Praise  to  please  the  Dons,  sirs. 

Bat,  extensive  as  the  foregoing  list  of 
sood  things  is,  it  is  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
for,  in  1753,  "  At  the  Bequest  of  several 
Gentlemen  in  and  about  Walthamstow. 
There  will  be  a  publick  Dinner  on  Tuesday 
next,  the  ninth  Instant,  at  Green's  Ferry, 
Walthamstow.  To  be  on  the  Table  at  One 
o'clock  precisely.  The  Bill  of  Fare  fa  as 
follows : 

^'Abarbacued  Pig  dressed  in  the  Bar- 
barian Manner,  six  Dishes  of  Pond  and 
Eiver  Fish  dress'd  in  the  New  England 
Manner,  and  four  Dishes  of  bak'd  Meats  in 
the  English  Manner. 

"Note,  the  Non  Subscribers  are  desir'd 
to  be  at  the  Ferry  by  Eleven  o'Clock,  and 
pay  at  the  Bar  Two  Shillings  each,  which 

*  Pen's  or  Ponce's  was  a  coffee-house  in  Cecil 
Court,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
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eotitles  them  to  a  Slice  of  High  Grerman 
Collared  Yenison,  and  a  Glass  of  Maderia 
Wine  from  their  hnmble  servant — 
S.  HeUyer." 

Bat  jet  one  more  gastronomic  delicacy, 
now  miattainable,  but  which  then  was 
remarkably  reasonable,  nay,  almost  econo- 
mical, in  its  price  (1752) : "  To  be  killed,  on 
Monday  next,  and  roasted  whole  on  Tues- 
day, the  fourteenth  Instant,  at  the  Groat, 
the  Comer  of  Whitecross  Street,  Old 
Street  A  young  Bear,  that  never  was  fed 
with  anything  but  Milk  and  Bread  since  it 
came  from  the  Dam ;  where  all  Gentlemen 
who  will  favour  me  with  their  Company, 
may  dine  for  Six  Pence  per  head,  and  have 
a  Pint  of  Beer  included,  by,  Gentlemen, 
your  most  humble  Servant--John  Allenby." 

The  tobacconists  issued  their  trade 
announcements  on  the  papers  in  which  their 
tohacco  and  snuff  were  wrapped  up,  and 
highly  interesting  are  these  old  paper& 
They  are  principally  pictorial,  but  some  of 
them  are  in  type,  and  are  curiosities  in 
their  way.     Here  is  a  specimen  (1788) : 


(I 


THE  BEST  VIROINIA. 


"  Here's  to  pandas  pen,  d*A  boc.  i.  alho — Ur. 
Inh  Ann  (le«  Smlrt)  Hand,  F,  U— n. 
Letfri,  end  Shipreig.  N,  B,  £ju  Stand  kin,  D. 
An  Devil's  peak,  of  No  N— e." 

(thb  pxtblican's  invitation. 

Here  stop  and  spend  a  social  honr, 
In  harmless  mirth  and  fun ; 
Let  friendship  reigrn,  be  just  and  kind, 
And  evil  speak  of  none. ) 

"  BEARDS  TAKIN  OF,  AND  REGISTURD  I 

"  By  Isaac  Fac-Totum. 

"Barber,  Periwig  Surgeon,  Parish  Clark, 
Scool  Master,  Bla&smith,  and  Man  mid- 
wifa  Shaves  for  a  penne,  cuts  hare  for 
two  pense,  and  oyFd  and  powder'd  into 
the  bargin.  Young  ladys  genteely  Edi- 
c&ted  ;  Lamps  lighted  by  the  hear  or 
Qaarier.  Young  Grentlemen  also  taut  there 
gnimmer  langwage  in  the  neatest  maner, 
and  great  Keer  takin  of  their  morals  and 
spelin ;  Also  Sarme  singing  and  horce 
shewing  by  the  real  MaJserl  Likewice 
makes  and  Mends  all  sorts  of  Butes  and 
shoes,  teches  the  Ho  1  boy  and  Jew's  harp, 
cuts  corns,  bledes  and  blisters  On  the  lowest 
Terms ;  Glisters  and  purgis  at  a  penne  a 
peace.  Cow-tillions  and  other  dances  taut 
at  hoam  and  abrode.  Also  deals  holesale 
and  retale.  Pirf  umary  in  all  its  branchis. 
Sells  all  sorts  of  stationary  Wair,  too  gether 
with  blacking  balls,  Red  herrins,  ginger- 
bred  and  Coles,  Scrubbin  brushes,  treyde, 
Mouce  traps,  And  other  sweetmetea  Like- 
wice, Grodfather's  Cordal,  Bed  Butes, 
TatoeSy  Sassages,  and  other  gardin  Stuff. 


"  P.S. — I  teaches  Joggrefry,  and  them 
outlandish  kind  of  things.  A  Bawl  on 
Wensdays  and  Frydays.  All  performed 
(God  willin)  By  Me,  Isaac  Fao-Totum.  To 
be  heard  of  at  my  wharehouse.  Number 
Twenty-seven,  St  John's  Street,  West 
Smithfield,  Where  you  may  be  sarved  with 
the  best  Tobacco  by  the  Beam,  quire,  or 
single  sheat 

''N.R — Also,  Likewise  bewary  of  coun- 
terfeats  1  for  such  is  abrode." 

This  is  a  remarkable  production,  but  the 
next  is  almost  still  more  odd. 

"HORSES  STAND    IN  LIVERY  AND  RATS 

DESTROYED. 

"  By  Jeremiah  Puff. 

'^  Dealer  in  hold  Cloas  and  makir  of  hin- 
dig-go  hat  his  well-known  new  hous  called 
the  hold  riginal  Anggell  in  Tuke^s  Plaise, 
goes  to  Sin  Talbands  once  a  day  every 
fortnight  with  his  sun  Job,  but  for  shortnes 
we  calls  him  Nebuchadnezzar.  Hand  sals 
I  to  Job,  does  you  no  Sin  John  Street,  ho 
yes  sais  Job,  sais  he,  then  fetch  me  sum 
Bacca  say  I,  but  mind  you,  go  to  the  hold 
shop,  and  Knot  to  the  shop  and  parlar,  So 
he  run  all  the  whay  to  the  Bull  at  Harford, 
and  they  told  him  as  how  he  was  wright, 
but  at  the  Bells  at  Broxburn  they  thout 
he  was  bom  mad.  Do  you  understand 
Latin  sais  the  landlord,  ho  yes  says  Job,  I 
tank  it  like  a  wild  duck. 

''  Hold  hats  made  new,  and  every  bother 
heart  tickle  in  the  soap  trade. 

"  By  me,  Jerry  Puff." 

Here  is  a  sample  of  a  delicate  paragraph 
puff: 

"On  Saturday,  the  following  conver- 
sation occuired  between  two  sailors  oppo- 
site Somerset  House.  *  Ah,  Sam,  how  are 
youl'  'Why,  Jack,  when  I  saw  you  a 
few  days  ago,  I  was  near  a  Grentleman,  but 
now,  through  my  folly,  am  a  Complete 
beggar.'  '  Cheer  up,  Sam,  for  you  are  near 
a  Gentleman  now ;  I  have  just  received  all 
my  prize  money  and  Wages ;  we  have  been 
partners  in  many  a  hard  battle ;  we  will 
be  partners  now.  I  am  going  to  the  London 
Sea  Coal  Company,  in  Southampton  Street, 
Holbom,  to  buy  a  Score  of  Coals ;  and  by 
retailing  of  which,  111  prove  to  you,  there's 
a  devilish  more  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
than  in  throwing  the  gold  dust  away  on 
public  houses.' " 

Perhaps,  howevw,  this  next  one  shows 
a  little  more  refinement  of  treatment :  "  A 
whimsical,  but  perfectly  good-humoured 
fracas  took  place  the  other  day  in  Bond 
Street,    between    those    two    celebrated 
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Elegants  and  Leaders  of  the  Ton,  The 
Hon.  Mr. and  Colonel . 

''  The  point  at  issue  was,  whose  boots 
exhibited  the  most  beautifal  gloss,  when 
neither  party  being  inclined  to  yield  the 
palm  to  nis  riyal,  it  was  agreed  to  adjonm 
to  a  Confectioner's,  and  refer  the  dispute 
to  the  first  lady  of  their  acquaintance  that 
should  chance  to  drop  in.    The  loyely  and 

accomplished    Miss   ,    happening  to 

arrive  soon  after,  was  immediately  appealed 
to  as  the  Umpire ;  who,  after  several 
attempts  to  decline  the  important  commis- 
sion, gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  the  Colonel 
would  be  entitled  to  the  pre-eminence,  but 
that  he  appeared  to  have  walked  further 
than  his  companion,  and  consequently  to 
have  accumulated  a  ^eater  quantity  of 
dust.  On  hearing  this,  the  Colonel  took 
the  lap  of  his  coat,  and,  wiping  his  boots 
with   it,  restored  them  to    their  original 

polish,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Mr. , 

who  attempted  to  follow  his  example ;  but, 
not  using  the  same  composition,  trans- 
planted the  blacking  from  his  boots  to  his 
coat,  which,  being  of  a  light  fawn  colour, 
was  completely  spoiled;  a  violent  laugh 

arose,  of  course,  at  the  expense  of  Mr. , 

in  which  several  Ladies,  who  had  come 
into  the  shop,  in  the  interim,  most 
heartily  joined.  After  diverting  themselves 
for  a  considerable  time  at  the  uncouth 
accident,  the  Colonel  accounted  for  his 
gaining  the  palm,  by  informing  them  that 
he  used  the  real  Japan  Blacking,  made  by 
Martin  and  Co.,  and  sold  at  Seven, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden." 

Here  is  a  metrical  advertisement  from 
the  columns  of  the  Times,  June  17th, 
1796: 

"  A  Mare's  to  be  Sold, 
About  six  years  old. 
That's  warranted  perfectly  sound. 
Her  height's  fourteen  hands 
And  an  inch  as  she  stands. 
And  will  trot  freely  aU  the  day  round. 
The  Mare's  to  be  seen 
Any  time  that's  between 
The  hours  of  twelve  and  of  three, 
At  the  Inn,  called  One  Bell, 
In  the  Strand  they  wm  teU, 
Price  twenty-five  Guineas  and  three." 

Naturally,  the  vendors  of  wearing  apparel 
advertised  largely,  and  some  of  their  an- 
nouncements are  curious.  A  glover  in 
Comhill  issued  the  following  in  1791 : 

"  To  be  seen,  a  Wonder,  at  J.  Kettle's, 
ComhilL  A  Nova  Scotia  Chicken,  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years  old ;  was  at  Bengal 
six  months  without  food  or  water,  as  the 
Captain  will  attest  The  foam  from  it 
renders  the  brownest  hand  smooth  and 
white,  which  Mr.  K.  uses  for  his  Fawn  I 


Skin  Gloves;  and  they  are  now  bionght 
to  such  perfection  that  the  world  cannot 
equal  them.  Also  a  small  Animal  from 
Italy,  that  cost   five   hundred  and  four 

Sounds  there,  which,  for  sagacity  and 
elicacy,  is  past  expectation." 
In  another  advertisement,  about  his 
fawn  skin  ffloves,  he  says:  ''Some  time 
back  Mr.  Kettle  made  Eighty  Dozen,  all 
white,  for  the  Queen  of  Portugal  Twenty 
dozen  for  her  own  wear,  and  Twenty 
dozen  for  each  of  the  three  Princesses,  and 
he  has  now  found  out  a  mode  of  Dressins 
this  Animal's  skin,  that  it  is  whiter  and 
more  beautiful  than  any  kid  skin  that  is 
dressed  with  Lime ;  and  one  pair  at  Fire 
Shillings  is  equal  in  wear  to  three  of  any 
other  sort  After  soiled,  for  Sixpence,  will 
new  dress  to  any  colour,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  discovered  from  new  Gloves. 
Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Warren,  the  Perfumer, 
advertised  Chicken  Gloves,  and  a  Mr. 
Somebody  in  Fleet  Street,  Vegetation 
Gloves.  Mr.  Kettle  never  found  it  possible 
to  make  a  Glove  of  a  Cabbage  Leaf,  etc., 
but  that  singular  Animal  the  Fawn  Skin 
he  has,  after  many  years'  study,  brought 
now  to  that  perfection,  that  he  challenges 
the  world  to  equal  them.  In  the  Shop  is 
a  Painting,  intended  as  a  burlesque  on 
those  that  advertise  impossibilities ;  a  Lady 
pointing  to  a  young  Deer,  says  : 

"  *  The  Skin  of  yonder  sportive  Fawn, 
When  on  a  Lady's  Hand  is  drawn, 
Drest  in  Oil  quite  free  from  Lime, 
Excel  for  Work,  and  length  of  time ; 
Nor  need  the  high  flown  commendation, 
Of  Chinese,  Chicken,  Vegetation : 
Those  are  the  Gloves  will  stand  the  test, 
Let  merit  only  speak  the  rest.' " 

The  next  advertisement  hails  from  Ports- 
mouth, 1790. 

'^Morgan,  Mercer  and  Sea  Draper. 
Number  eighty-five,  opposite  the  Fountain 
Inn,  High  Street  Siulors  rigged  compleat 
from  stem  to  stem,  viz.,  Ghapeau,  mapeaa 
flying  jib,  and  flesh  bag ;  inner  pea,  oater 
pea,  and  cold  defender.  Up-haaleis, 
down-treaders,  fore-shoes,  lacings,  gaskets, 
etc.,  etc. 

"  With  oanvas  bags 
To  hold  TOUT  cags. 

And  chests  to  sit  upon, 
Clasp-knives  your  meat 
To  cut  and  eat. 

When  ship  does  lie  along." 

One  Gavin  Wilson,  a  shoemaker,  living 
in  the  Canongate,  Edinbuigh,  in  1789, 
sings  in  praise  of  his  goods,  and  tries  to 
prove  that  **  there  is  nothiDg  like  leather.'' 

"  In  these  dead  times,  being  almost  idle, 
He  try'd  and  made  a  Leather  Fiddle 
Of  Workmanship  extremely  neat, 
Of  tone  qnite  true,  both  soft  and  sweet. 
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And  finding^leather  not  a  mute, 
He  made  aljeather  German  Flute, 
Which  played  as  well,  and  was  as  good 
As  any  ever  made  of  wood." 

In  1780  a  drawing-master  named  Austin 
advertised  a  good  d^,  and  his  notices  were 
sometimes  amusing.     Here  is  one  : 

"In  a  short  time  wiU  be  published  a 
Portrait,  Etched  with  the  Point  of  a  Fork, 
by  Austin  of  Portland  Boad,  of  Zacchariah 
Sharp,  Cow  Doctor,  Tootii  Drawer,  Perri- 
wig  Maker,  Com  Cutter,  and  Bat  Catcher; 
Wholesale  Dealer  in  Tuif ;  Buys  and  Sells 
Old  Bags,  Shining  black,  Kitchen  StuiOT, 
Small  beer,  Brickdust  and  Honey,  Lends 
oat  a  Horse  and  Cart,  Wheel  barrows, 
Scythes,  and  Beap  Hooks ;  Asses  Milk  and 
Hot  Bolls  and  Butter  every  morning ;  cures 
Smoky  Chimnies ;  sells  Acorns,  Fagots, 
Mops,  Brooms  and  Brushes ;  buys  Oldlead 
and  Iron  honestly  come  by ;  Horse  Combs 
and  Hardware,  Dealer  in  Hops ;  plays  the 
Fiddle,  Fife  and  Tabour ;  Hot  Shin  of  Beef 
on  Saturday  evenings,  Lodgings  Furnished 
or  TTn  Furnished ;  Horses  and  Asses  taken 
to  Grass  every  Midsummer  Day,  at  ten- 
pence  halfpenny  each  per  week.  Bleeds 
for  fourpence,  and  draws  teeth  at  two 
shillings  per  dozen." 

By  the  side  of  this  versatile  genius  pales 
the  modest  handbill  of  "  Craycraft,  Sales- 
man, Fishmonger,  and  Crab  and  Lobster 
Seller,  Number  Five,  York  Street^  Bams- 

?ate.  Begs  leave  to  acquaint  his  former 
lostomers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in 
general,  that  he  cleans  Boots,  Shoes,  Slip- 
pers, and  Clogs  in  the  Neatest  Manner. 
Porters  work  done.  Spring  Water  carried 
to  any  part  of  the  Town  and  will  attend 
when  sent  for,  on  the  shortest  notice." 

The  few  examples  riven  show  that 
our  forefathers  thoroughly  understood  the 
value  of  advertising,  and  the  art  of  doine 
it,  and  were  in  this  matter  no  way  behind 
their  successors;  nay,  here  is  an  advertise- 
ment which  shows  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  their  standard,  for,  with  all  the 
various  employments  for  women  in  vogue, 
we  have  not  yet  come  to 

"  TH£  FEMALE  AUGfTIONEER. 

"  Aa  an  encouragement  of  female  merit, 
and  as  a  promoter  of  every  laudable  species 
of  industry,  as  well  as  from  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  her  abilities,  an  eminent 
warehouseman  has  engaged  a  real  Gentle- 
woman to  sell  by  auction^  this  present 
Wednesday,  May  29th,  at  Number  Eleven, 
Tavistock  Street,  a  large  quantity  of 
linens,"  etc.  Morning  Post,  May  29th, 
1776. 


A  SHOBT  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  U. 

I  HAVE  wondered  much  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  late  troubles  in  E^rpt  as  to  the 
probable  fate  of  the  large  number  of  native 
persons  who  were  living  entirely  upon  the 
foreigner,  travelling  or  resident;  whether 
in  the  contagion  of  religious  fanaticism  they 
would  be  as  merciless  as  the  rest  towards 
their  sometinie  patrons ;  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  having  served  Christians 
almost  exclusively,  and  having  had  so 
many  dealings  with  them,  womd  render 
them  in  their  turn  objects  of  contempt  and 
suspicion  to  their  Mussulman  friends. 

As  my  meditations  take  this  turn  a 
whole  procession  of  Cairene  friends  passes 
before  my  mind's  eye. 

There  is  Hassan,  a  very  prince  of 
donkey-boys,  clean,  courteous,  handsome, 
and  insinuating,  who  dresses  frequently  in 
silk,  and  speaKs  English  so  well  as  to  make 
himaelf  inteUkible  in  it  upon  almost  any 
topia  But^  like  all  persons  who  speak  by 
ear  only,  he  does  not  know  exactly  where 
one  word  be^na  and  another  ends,  and 
when  combining  original  phrases  of  his 
own  presents  a  word  docked  of  a  letter 
or  with  a  letter  added,  which  sometimes 
happens  to  be  irresistibly  comic  to  an 
English  ear. 

For  instance,  observing  that  I  wished  to 
make  some  drawings  as  remembrances  of 
Cairo,  he  propos^  one  day  to  bring  a 
camel  into  the  court-yard,  so  that  I  might 
« 'ketch  him  "  at  my  leisure.  And  to  show 
me  that  he  knew  all  about  artists  and  their 
requirements,  assured  me  that  he  had 
attended  on  an  English  painter  who  used 
to  go  out  to  "  iLetdi  the  Bedouin  in  the 
desert." 

The  genders  were  also  a  difficulty. 
Speaking  of  two  ladies,  former  kind  patrons 
of  his,  he  said:  "You  see,  mem,  it  was 

Miss    S and   his  sister."     And  on 

another  occasion  he  suggested  that  "  a  girl 
with  water  on  his  head"  would  make  a 
pretty  picture,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  favourite 
subject  with  European  artists. 

Then  I  recall  the  tall  form  of  Abdul 
Aziz,  with  his  long  white  dress  and  red 
tarboosh  with  its  long  tasseL 

He  came  from  the  Upper  Nile,  and  had 
a  profile  so  exactly  like  the  best-drawn 
figuresintheold  Eg^tian  tomb-pictures  that 
it  was  quite  startling,  and  was  a  continual 
temptation  to  me  to  try  and  make  sketches 
of  him  surreptitiously.  But  Abdul-Aziz, 
although   only   a   waiter    at    an   hotel, 
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was  a  stem  and  uncompromising  person 
on  some  points.  He  was  a  quiet,  patient, 
punctual,  excellent  servant,  but  scornfully 
immovable  on  anything  that  touched  his 
religious  belief,  and  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  sit  for  Us  portrait  or  permit  the 
least  sketch  to  be  taken  of  his  person  if  he 
knew  it. 

Abdul-Aziz  was  a  remarkable  scholar 
for  his  class  in  life,  could  read  the  Koran 
for  himself,  and  I  always  heard  him  reading 
it  aloud  or  chanting  some  verses  to  himself 
after  he  had  cleaned  the  boots,  before 
lying  down  in  the  oblong  kind  of  hen-coop 
in  which  he  slept  in  the  verandah  just 
outside  my  bedroom  door. 

Then  there  was  TolbtJi,  who  was  my 
attendant  for  some  time,  a  different 
tjrpe  altogether.  He  was  a  Oairene,  very 
short  in  stature,  but  strong  and  sturdy  as 
the  Gairene  men  pride  themselveB  on 
being. 

Tolbah  had  the  peculiarity  of  being 
scrupulously  honest  in  money  matters, 
although,  as  he  used  to  boast  of  it  loudly, 
I  naturally  doubted  the  fact  at  first  But 
it  was  a  fact  He  even  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  protecting  his  employer  for 
the  time  being  against  the  rapacity  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  appeared  quite  to 
understand  the  frame  of  mind  which  makes 
the  Briton  prefer  to  give  away  two  shillings 
rather  than  pay  one  unjustly.   - 

This  doubtless  helped  to  inspire  me  with 
the  confidence  I  felt  that  the  little  man 
would  be  faithful  to  a  trust  I  used  to 
make  little  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cairo  with  no  other  attendant  I 
remember  once,  in  a  lonely  rocky  place,  I 
had  dismoimted  from  my  donkey  to  sketch, 
and,  having  walked  a  little  way,  was  look- 
ing about  for  a  place  to  re-mount  on  the 
broken  uneven  path,  when  he  settled  the 
question  by  takmg  me  lightly  by  the  arms 
and  placing  me  in  the  saddle  as  easily  and 
lightly  as  if  I  had  been  a  child. 

There  was  something  in  the  action  which 
made  me  remember  how  completely  I  was 
in  the  man's  power ;  I  believe  up  to  that 
moment  I  had  not  thought  of  him  as  a  man 
at  all,  but  had  simply  the  kind  of  feeling 
you  have  when  guarded  by  a  big  dog,  a 
protector  whose  loyalty  could  not  be 
questioned;  but  all  of  a  sudden  I  asked 
myself  whait  was  there  to  prevent  his 
knocking  me  on  the  head  for  titie  sake  of 
the  money  which  he  knew  I  carried,  and 
telling  the  people  in  Cairo  that  I  had  fallen 
from  my  donkey  among  the  rocks  1 

I  continued  to  act,  however,  on  my  pro- 


found conviction  that  he  would  do  nothiog 
of  the  kind,  and  never  repented  it;  he 
was  just  as  civil  and  as  obedient  to  my 
least  order  when  he  and  I  and  Ali  (lus  odd 
boy)  were  trotting  over  the  sands  of 
Sakhara,  as  he  would  have  been  in  the 
crowded  Moskee  street  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  I  believe  my  good  opinion  of  the 
little  man  was  reciprocated,  indeed  I  coald 
not  be  ignorant  that  certain  points  in  my 
conduct  met  with  his  approbation,  for  he 
was  good  enough  to  express  his  approval 
with  the  quaintest  air  of  being  convinced 
that  I  should  be  proud  of  his  esteem. 

I  remember,  on  the  occasion  of  that 
very  excursion  to  the  Tombs  of  Sakhara, 
when  I  had  declined  with  thanks  the 
offer  of  some  German  tourists  to  join  their 
luncheon-table  in  the  rude  shed  where 
travellers  rest  and  eat  near  the  Pyramids, 
and  had  directed  Tolbah  to  spread  oat  my 
little  repast  in  a  quiet  comer,  that  he  came 
to  me  afterwards  and  said  with  weighty 
emphasis :  "  Now,  mem,  I'm  very  pleased 
mm  you;  that  woman  laugh  to  make  all 
men  look  at  her ;  you  very  quiet,  you  eat 
alone,  like  the  good  Arab  lady." 

I  observed  that  he  used  to  look  ap- 

I>rovingly  at  the  gauze  veil  which  I  always 
owered  on  entering  any  of  the  mosques, 
knowing  how  strong  is  the  Mahommedan 
feeling  on  that  point,  and  he  may  have 
thought  XhaX  my  wearing  the  same  thing 
in  the  desert,  which  I  did  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun,  was  due  to  motives  equally 
worthy  of  a  "  good  Arab  lady ;"  be  that  as 
it  may,  having  once  taken  me  into  favour, 
he  seemed  determined  to  approve  whatever 
.1  said  or  did,  and  he  greatly  tried  my 
gravity  once  by  announcing  with  a  judicial 
air :  "  Now,  mem,  I'm  very  pleased  with 
you ;  you  speak  French  very  well  1 "  He  had 
heard  me  exchanging  a  few  phrases  with 
some  friends  at  whose  house  I  had  been 
dining  when  he  came  to  fetch  me  home. 

Tolbah  was  blind  of  an  eye,  as  are  so 
many  Egyptians ;  he  told  me  his  parents 
had  put  it  out  in  his  infancy  to  save  him 
from  the  conscription.  Poor  Tolbah  1 
would  he  consider  it  a  meritorious  action 
to  cut  my  throat  without  pity  if  I  fell  into 
his  hands  just  nowt  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  believe,  but  it  is  a  carious 
subject  for  speculation. 

I  find  myself  wondering,  too,  what  has 
become  of  the  P;pamid  Bedouins—the 
little  tribe  whose  dwellings  were  near  the 
mighty  Pyramids  of  Ohi^eh,  and  who  lived 
by  them,  having  a  monopoly  fw  showing 
them  to  travellers.    Plenty  of  my  readers, 
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no  doubt)  hare  had  some  aoquaintance 
with  them,  and  will  remember  the  striking 
figure  and  manners  of  their  sheik.  What 
fine  gentleman-like  manners  he  had,  and 
how  well  he  spoke  English  1  He  could 
express  himself  also  in  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  and  although,  of  course, 
unable  to  read  or  write  a  word  of  either 
language,  never  mixed  them  up  together. 
Bat  English  he  spoke  far  the  best,  as  did 
all  the  Pyramid  Arabs.  I  am  not  going 
to  describe  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  but  1 
may  record  my  own  impression  that  their 
steepness  had  been  much  under-rated  in  all 
the  accounts  I  had  heard  of  them.  I  had 
imagined  the  ascent  to  be  something  Like 
goin^  up  a  yery  gigantic  flight  of  stairs, 
bat  it  was  more  l^e  going  up  the  side  of 
a  house.  I  recall  the  mingled  admiration 
and  amusement  with  which  I  regarded 
Ibrahim,  aged  nine,  who  came  up  to  me  as 
I  was  resting  half-way,  to  oiOTer  me  a  little 
water.  I  haul  been  hauled  and  pushed  up 
m  the  usual  way  by  three  sturdy  Arabs,  but 
had  fatigued  myself  needlessly  at  first  by 
trying  to  spring  and  help  myself,  so  that  I 
was  Ambling  with  fatigue  and  quite  out 
of  breath. 

How  this  brown  morsel  of  a  child  had 
come  up  alone,  carrying  a  heavy  water- 
bottle,  I  could  not  imagine ;  but  there  he 
was,  encoaragiuR  me  with  the  gravity  and 
<x>nde8cen8ion  of  an  ancient  sheik :  "  Take 
little  water,  mem ;  not  swallow,  only  wet 
your  lips ;  very  good  thing." 

Now,  with  the  flight  of  fdl  the  Europeans 
the  ''occupation's  gone  "  of  little  Ibrahim 
and  all  his  tribe,  and  the  mighty  Pyramids 
of  Ghiseh  can  only  serve  them  now  as  an 
outlook,  from  whence  to  watch  for  the 
advance  of  Arabi's  troops,  or,  perchance, 
the  coming  of  the  English.  I  can*  fancy 
how  small  a  thing  even  an  invading  army 
would  look  from  the  top  of  that  granite 
mountain,  having  so  clearly  before  me  the 
view  which  I  had  from  its  summit  one 
brilliant  Januaiy  day.  The  far-stretchine 
valley  of  the  Nile,  with  the  wonderfiu 
vivid  green  of  an  Egyptian  spring,  like  a 
wide  riband,  following  the  course  of  the 
^reat  river  as  far  as  eye  could  reach  ;  Cairo 
xu  the  distance,  with  its  many  minarets, 
like  pin  and  needle  points  against  the  sky; 
at  our  feet  the  awful  shapeless  head  of  the 
Sphinx,  quite  dwarfed  by  distance,  rising 
out  of  the  billowy  sand  from  among  the 
buried  tombs  and  temples,  and  away,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rolling  range  of  the 
Lybian  Hills,  stretching  like  a  sandy  sea. 

I  have,  I  believe,  conveyed  my  impres- 


sion that  intimate  contact  between  the 
native  Egyptian  and  the  European  must 
tend  to  do  good,  as  being  likely  to  produce 
a  more  friendly  feeUng  on  either  side ;  but 
I  am  bound  to  record  that  the  little  I  saw 
of  upper-class  interiors  gave  me  a  different 
and  less  agreeable  impression. 

In  part  explanation  of  this  it  must  be 
borne  m  mind  that  the  "civilisation  "  which 
the  ex-Khedive  Ismail  Pasha  attempted  to 
introduce  was  exclusively  French,  and 
French  surface  only.  It  was  adopted  by 
those  of  the  richer  classes  who  chose  to 
follow  Court  fashions  merely  in  the  form 
of  semi-Europeanised  dress,  French  novels, 
theatre-going,  and  increased  luxury.  While 
the  respectable  Mahommedan  women  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  still  go 
thickly-veiled,  the  inmates  of  some  pasha's 
harem  (whose  head  is  still  professedly 
Mahometan)  may  be  seen  driving  about 
in  glass  -  panelled  carriages,  in  semi- 
Parisian  dress,  with  a  thin  fold  of  white 
transparent  stuff  worn  by  way  of  a  veil, 
which  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  little  summer  veils  worn  in  Hyde  Park, 
but  for  its  being  drawn  across  the  lower, 
instead  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face. 

Nothing  more  cruel  or  more  stupid  could 
be  done  by  oriental  men  than  this  granting 
to  the  uneducated  idle  women  of  their 
households  that  dangerous  thing,  '*  a  little 
knowledge"  of  European  manners  and 
customs,  when  that  knowledge  comprises 
(as  it  does  in  Egypt)  all  the  wrong  things 
and  none  of  the  right. 

Think  of  the  curious  state  of  mind  of  a 
woman  who  cannot  realise  that  a  lady  can 
discard  her  veil  in  the  presence  of  strange 
men  unless  she  is  also  prepared  to  discard 
all  that  a  woman  ought  to  value — an 
Egyptian  lady  told  me  frankly  that  this 
was  her  feeling — and  who  at  the  same 
time  is  permitted  and  encouraged  by  her 
master  to  learn  French,  to  have  dresses 
from  Worth,  and  to  receive  European 
lady  visitors.  There  are  women  of  strong 
sense  and  good-feeUng  among  them,  but 
why  should  we  expect  them  to  display 
supernatural  powers  of  appreciation  and 
discernment,  peeping,  as  they  do,  at 
our  lives  through  the  distorting  medium 
of  the  key-hole  1  I  fear  there  is  no  doubt 
that  socially  speaking,  among  the  higher 
classes  in  Egypt,  the  mingling  of  European 
and  Eastern  customs,  so  far  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  adopted,  has  only  produced 
the  effect  which  follows  upon  the  mixture  of 
salt  water  with  fresh — speedy  corruption. 

I  was  invited  during  my  stay  in  Cairo 
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0  assist  at  the  wedding  of  a  certain  Turkish 
asha,  whose  name  I  do  not  write  here  for 
byious  reasona  He  was  a  man  of  high 
onsequence,  of  quiet  polished  manners, 
Laving  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the 
hief  capitals  of  Continental  Europe, 
nd  speaJdng  their  languages.  He  was 
LOW  marrying  for  the  second  time ; 
lis  first  wife  had  deceived  him>  but 
he  scandal  had  been  hushed  up  ^  as 
Eu:  as  possible,  and  her  family  bein^ 
afluential,  she  had  been  sent  to  Constanti- 
Lople.  I  was  told  that  he  had  been  much 
attached  to  her,  and  that  the  discovery 
)f  her  intrigue  with  a  Christian,  for  which 
he  had  been  caused  to  disappear,  had  been 
uch  a  blow  to  him  that  it  was  some 
ime  before  he  thought  of  seeking  other 
Jliances. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  from  his 
)oint  of  view  the  fact  of  the  lover  having 
)een  a  Christian  introduced  into  the  affair 
i  greatly  intensified  sense  of  disgrace  and 
lishonour. 

I  afterwards  saw  his  two  little  boys  by 
;his  faithless  wife ;  bright  pretty  children 
)f  whom  he  was  very  fond  and  proud, 
rhey  were  still  in  the  harem,  but^  what 
struck  me  as  being  odd  under  aJl  the 
urcumstances,  were  being  educated  bv  a 
French  eovemess.  Some  of  my  readers 
(nay  periiaps  think  it  still  more  strange 
^hat  there  are,  or  were,  a  great  number  of 
Buropean  women,  chiefly  French,  filling 
similar  posts  in  Mahommedan  households. 

The  bride  belonged  to  a  rich  and 
influential  Turkish  family  living  in  Cairo. 
^'Not  young,"  I  was  confidentiaUy  in- 
Formed — she  was  two-and-twenty — ^but 
pretty,  clever,  and  highly-educated,  being 
able  to  read  and  write  and  play  on 
some  musical  instrument.  It  was  even 
whispered  that  she  had  studied  French, 
but  I  found  afterwards  that  she  certainly 
could  not  speak  that  language. 

The  wedding  festivities  had  lasted  three 
days,  but  my  participation  in  them  was 
limited  to  the  third  and  last  day,  when  the 
bride  had  been  brought  home  to  her 
husband's  house,  and  he  was  entertaining 
all  his  male  friends  and  dependents  in  the 
men's  quarter  of  the  house,  while  the 
ladies  assembled  in  the  bride's  apartments. 

1  went  with  a  European  fnend  resident  in 
Cairo,  and  she  and  I  were  the  only  persons 
of  the  Western  race  present  during  the 
final  festivities,  except  the  French  gouver- 
nante  aforesaid. 

On  aUghting  from  our  carriage  we  were 
hastily  conducted  across  a  large  covered 


court  in  which  tables  were  spread,  and 
hired  musicians  were  performing,  and  were 
shown  up  to  the  women's  apartments^ 
passing  through  a  number  of  narrow 
winding  passages — ^it  was,  I  was  told,  a 
real  old-fashioned  Turkish  interior — and 
traversing  a  number  of  rooms  furnished 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  the  q>lendid  and 
the  tawdry,  untQ  we  came  to  the  room 
where  the  bride  sat  to  receive  the  final 
compliments  of  her  friends.  She  was  a 
small-framed  delicate-looking  person,  with 
fairly  regular  features,  and  beautiful  eyee 
and  teet^  but  the  former,  notwithstanding 
that  her  face  was  thickly  painted  white, 
showed  traces  of  tears,  and  die  looked,  and 
evidently  was,  tired  to  deatL 

"She  has  been  ciying  all  day,"  whis- 
pered the  French  governess  to  us  confiden- 
tially ;  "  she  has  never  seen  him,  of  course, 
and  has  got  an  idea  that  she  sha'n't 
like  him ;  tibe  fact  is,  she  did  not  want  to 
be  married  at  all,  but  of  course  her  family 
would  not  refuse Pasha's  alliance." 

The  new  bride's  apartments  had  been 
refurnished  in  her  honour,  and  were  be- 
strewn with  gaudy  yellow  satin  chaiis 
and  fauteuils,  which  most  of  the  women 
carefully  avoided,  preferring  to  sit  com- 
fortable on  the  carpet,  or  on  the  lowest 
footstool  they  could  find. 

The  bride  sat  like  a  little  image  on  a 
chair  raised  on  two  steps  in  one  comer  of 
the  room,  her  hands,  encased  in  tight  white 
kid-gloves,  were  crossed  on  her  lap,  and 
she  never  moved  at  all  except  tfaiat  she 
acknowledged  our  courtesies,  as  strangers, 
with  a  slight,  grave  inclination  of  the  head. 
The  other  women  kept  up  a  pretence  that 
it  was  all  yery  delightfiil,  ana  occasionally 
stroked  her  dress  smilingly  in  passing,  or 
rearranged  the  heavy  gold  fringes  of  her 
veil.  She  had  put  off  a  magnificent  bridal 
dress  of  white  satin  on  entering  the  house 
of  this  husband  whom  she  <<had  never  seen," 
and  was  now  aniayed  in  pink  satin  heavily 
embroidered  with  sold,  having  on  her  head 
a  veil  of  tulle  and  gold  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  diamonds,  whUe  large  diamond 
brooches  and  bracelets  glittered  on  her 
dress  and  wrists.  The  long  train  of  her  dress, 
made  in  European  fadiion,  was  ^read 
ostentatiously  half  across  the  floor.  Those 
of  her  relations  who  had  come  with  her 
were  also  very  smart  and  very  modern. 
Her  sister,  in  addition  to  a  pair  of  high- 
heeled  shoes,  had  advanced  to  the  civilised 
length  of  wearing  tight  stays.  But  the 
attendants  and  women  of  the  household 
were    the   most   curiously  mixed   lot  I 
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erer  saw.  Some  wore  Turkish  trousers 
and  dresses  of  oommon  musliu;  and 
othersi  who  wore  silk,  and  had  splen- 
did lewels  in  their  ears  and  flowers  in  their 
head-dresses,  had  their  gowns  tucked  up 
behind  for  greater  convenience  in  running 
about,  and  one  saw  their  stockingless  legs 
bare  to  the  calf.  One  buxom  negress  wore 
some  really  fine  brilliants  in  her  ears  and 
on  her  fingers. 

In  another  room  I  saw  a  Circassian  ^1, 
who  from  her  hair  and  complexion  might 
have  been  English,  with  beautiful  ^ey 
eyes  and  dark  ladies,  who  was  plainly 
dressed.  It  seemed  probable  that  these 
oddly-distributed  jewels  were  signs  of  the 
master's  favour  rather  than  the  mistress's, 
which  did  not  tend  to  heighten  the  cheer- 
fulness of  this  so-called  marriage  from  a 
European  point  of  view. 

I  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  sight  of 
the  bride's  pale  weary  little  face,  and  go 
and  see  what  was  eoing  on  elsewhera 

I  was  presented  to  tilie  mother  of  the 
bridegroom — a  most  curious  typa  Every- 
thing in  her  apartments  was  of  the  ancien 
regime.  It  was  one  of  the  real  old-fashioned 
Turkish  harems — ^no  chairs,  no  French  gQt 
clocks  and  looking-glasses.  Beautiful  old 
carved  woodwork  in  the  moosharabe^ 
(projecting  latticed  windows) ;  fine  dark 
carpets;  cool,  lofty,  whitewashed  walls; 
comfortable  low  billowy  divans  ranged  all 
round  the  room,  with  litUe  pipe-stands  and 
low  tables  for  cofiee,  comprisidd  nearly  all 
the  furniture  of  the  immense  central  room. 

The  mother  sat  on  a  low  divan  sur- 
rounded by  richly-dressed  ladies,  the  wives 
of  other  pashas  who  had  come  to  pay  their 
compliments.  She  was  far  the  plainest 
and  shabbiest  of  the  party,  but  there  was 
no  mistaking  who  was  mistress  there.  A 
slave  stood  at  her  elbow,  watching  her 
least  movement^  and  eveirbody  treat^  her 
with  deference,  to  which  she  responded 
with^  a  grave  disnity  which  was  not 
impaired  by  her  odd  appearance,  although 
ahe  was  more  like  a  little  old  man  than  a 
little  old  woman.  I  thou^t  to  myself : 
**  Well,  if  they  sacrificed  you  as  a  bride, 
you  have  certainly  vindicated  your  rights 
smce,  and  have  taken  it  out  of  somebody." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  pasha 
came  up  to  see  his  mother,  for  whom  he 
had  a  great  affection,  and  of  course  all 
the  strange  women  were  bundled  out  of 
si^ht;  some  of  them  standing  behind  cur- 
tains and  peeping  through  doors  which 
gave  upon  the  passages  which  he  must 
traverse.    Wherever  tiae  latticed  windows 


gave  upon  the  courtyard,  there  the  principal 
guests  clustered  thickly,  and  almost  fought 
for  places. 

These  ladies  were  nearly  all  persons  of 
position,  splendidly  dressed,  most  of  them 
in  shapeless  bag^  garments  of  costly 
materials  and  brilliant  hues,  in  some  cases 
beginning  as  if  they  meant  to  be  oriental, 
and  then  trailing  off  into  long  trains.  The 
jewels  were  positively  dazzling.  The  wife — 
or  a  wife--of  Shereef  Pasha,  who  was 
present,  wore  a  girdle  four  inches  in  depth 
entirely  studded  with  diamonds,  emeralds, 
and  rubies.  But  they  had  forgotten  even 
their  jewels  for  the  time ;  they  had  eyes 
and  ears  for  nothing  but  what  was  passing 
in  the  court  below. 

There  were  several  strangers  and 
foreigners  among  tiie  pasha's  guests,  and 
these  poor  women  evidently  thought  they 
were  "  seeing  life  "  from  between  the  bars 
of  their  cage.  Those  who  could  not  get 
near  the  windows,  eat  sweatmeats,  sipped 
coffee,  and  smoked  innumerable  cigarettea 
I  noticed  that  the  grandest  ladies  had  each 
her  own  servant  in  attendance,  with  a  bag 
of  special  cigarettes,  of  which  they  lit 
immense  (quantities,  throwing  them  aside 
after  a  whiff  or  two,  until  they  had  quite  a 
pile  on  the  table  nearest  them.  I  supposed 
that  these  might  be  the  perquisite  of  the 
servants  of  the  house.  Suddenly  there 
came  a  stir  from  below. 

"  The  bridegroom's  procession  is  being 
formed  with  torches  and  lanterns;  he  is 
going  away." 

f*  Going  away  1 "  said  I  in  some  astonish- 
ment. 

**  Yes,  to  the  mosque.  He  is  a  very 
good  Mussulman.  Me  is  going  to  pray, 
then  his  friends  will  re-accompany  him  to 
the  door  and  leave  him." 

It  was  time  that  we  went  away  too,  but 
for  some  while  the  carriage  could  not  be 
found,  and  when  we  finally  descended  the 
steps  to  the  court-yard,  we  met  the  pasha 
coming  up  them  with  his  attendants  carry- 
ing torchea 
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Lulled  were  the  winds  on  Inniamore, 
And  green  Loch  Aline's  woodland  ahore. 

And  the  maid  of  Lorn  is  wide-awake 
and  seated  by  my  side  on  the  paddle-boi 
of  the  steamer  Islay,  with  the  morning 
sunshine  flashing  over  the  hills  of  Morven, 
and  gilding  the  bold  mountains  of  Mull 
on  the  opposite  shore.    But  Mary  Grant 
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disclaims  the  title  of  maid  of  Lorn ;  if  any- 
thing, she  is  maid  of  Morven,  for  Long 
Ashpan  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Morven  hills,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Linnhe, 
the  loch  that  stretches  away  behind  ns 
towards  Ben  Nevis.  '<  And  I  think/'  adds 
Mary  Grant  archly, "  it  will  be  Jennie  who 
is  the  maid  of  Lorn,  for  the  Gillies  came 
from  the  opposite  shore,  by  Loch  Etive ; 
and,"  taming  to  a  paper-covered  copy  Of 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles  that  was  lying  in  her 
lap,  ''  it  was  Ronald,  you  know,  who  was 
after  the  maid  of  Lorn."  "  Or  rather,  if 
memory  serves,  it  was  the  maid  of  Lorn  who 
was  after  him.  Well,  the  pariJlel  is  more 
complete."  Mary  looks  at  me  reproachfully, 
but  with  a  blink  of  sympathy  in  her  eye. 
"  I'm  afraid  you're  a  Uttle  bit  jealous,"  she 
said  softly;  "  but  look  I  yonder  is  Artonis." 

AxtoniBh  on  her  frowning  steep 
Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  hung. 

It  had  been  a  charming  sail  thus  far 
from  Oban,  a  fine  tide  running  through 
the  sound  and  up  the  lochs,  the  sea 
sparkling  and  foaming  as  it  seemed  in  pure 
joyfulness  and  ejOfervescence  of  spirits.  The 
steamer^s  wake  was  all  a  radiant  track ;  and 
each  stroke  of  the  paddles  was  marked  in 
sparkling  lines  of  bubbles.  Jennie  had 
placed  herself  on  a  camp-stool  by  her 
mother's  side,  in  the  fore-part  of  the  poop- 
deck,  and  seemed  to  be  immersed  in  a 
novel,  although  she  bestowed  a  sweeping 
glance  every  now  and  then  upon  Mary 
and  me,  seated  confidentially  together  on 
the  paddle-box.  And  Uncle  Jock  was  fast 
asleep  on  a  bench  in  the  shade,  and  I 
devoutly  hoped  that  his  slumbers  may 
continue;  for  I  know  that  Mary  feels 
bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  to  give  him  her 
society  whenever  he  wants  her,  and  so  one 
has  hardly  a  chance  of  talking  to  the  girl, 
except  at  such  odd  times  as  this. 

But  now  there  is  a  boat  in  sight,  coming 
out  of  the  dazzle  of  sunshine  as  we  head  up 
Loch  Aline — ^with  a  very  broad  circumflex 
over  the  "  a,"  if  you  please,  or  spelt  as  pro- 
nounced, Loch  Awlin — a  stout  sea-going 
boat,  pulled  by  four  sturdy  Highlanders, 
who  give  way  with  a  will  And  a  boat 
always  excites  the  interest  of  the  people 
on  board,  who  scan  the  coming  guests 
through  their  glasses  from  the  paddle- 
boxes,  or  cluster  about  the  gangway 
to  watch  the  arrivab  and  departures. 
And  thero  is  always  an  element  of  un- 
certainty and  expectation;  out  of  that  boat, 
with  its  load  of  portmanteaux,  and  crew  of 
wild-looking  boatmen,  may  come  on  board 
a  friend  last  met  on  the  hot  flagstones  of 


Piccadilly.  Sometimes  it  is  a  stout  farmer 
or  a  catde-drover,  with  a  minister  from 
the  manse,  or  perhaps  a  City  stockbroker, 
or  a  Glasgow  merchant,  or  two  or  three 
fair  daughters  of  the  land.  But  this  time 
thero  is  only  one  sitter  in  the  boat,  and 
that  a  man  clad  in  the  garb  of  old  Gael 
The  rowers  wave  him  cordial  but  res- 
pectful adieux  as  he  springs  up  the  ladder ; 
his  boxes  aro  hauled  on  board,  and  away 
we  go  once  more. 

Now  this  must  be  the  Macmicalister 
himself,  I  whisper  to  Mary,  for  such  an 
image  of  an  EUghland  chief  I  have  never 
before  set  eyes  on.  In  his  bonnet  the 
silver  badge,  his  crost;  his  sporran,  with  ita 
three  massive  silver  spokes,  and  the  crest 
ropeated;  in  his  right  stocking  a  jewelled 
dirk;  and  a  pair  of  sturdy  limbs  above, 
tawny  with  the  dye  of  sun  and  storm. 
Then  his  kilt  is  the  tartan  of  his  dan,  with 
the  short  jacket  above,  and  the  fair  sun- 
burnt faca  Yes,  decidedly  this  is  tiie 
Macmicalister.  <<0h,  huBhT'  whispers 
Mary,  with  a  faint  blush ;  ^'  I  know  him. 
It  is  young  LochspieL" 

Lochspiel  was  making  a  kind  of  royal 
progress  through  the  boat.  He  was  hailed 
by  two  or  three  weather-beaten  drovers, 
who  carried  him  away  to  look  at  a  small 
herd  of  Highland  cattle  tethered  ia  the 
fore-part  of  the  boat — cattle  which  he 
knowingly  handled,  looking  over  them  with 
the  critical  aii*  of  a  connoisseur.  And  then 
the  meenister  hailed  him  to  talk  about  some 
ropairs  to  the  kirk,  and  then  he  has  a  word 
with  two  or  three  grey-coated  farmers. 

"  But  oh  !  unseen  for  three  lon^  years, 
Dear  was  the  garb  of  monntaineerB 
To  the  fair  maid  of  Lorn." 

I  quote  this  maliciously  from  Mary's 
paper-covered  book,  for  the  girl  is  follow- 
ing Lochspiel  about  with  her  eyes,  as  if 
he  wero  a  prince  of  royal  blood.  ^  Is  it 
something  in  the  air  of  savage  wildness 
that  makes  one  feel  homicidically  inclined 
this  sweet  peaceful  morning  1  I  declare  I 
wish  I  too  had  a  knife  tucked  away  inside  my 
right  stocking,  that  I  might  dare  this  proud 
youns  chieftain  to  single  combat.  And 
then  he  recognises  Maiy  Grant,  and  doffs 
his  bonnet,  and  comes  over  to  speak  to  her, 
and  from  that  moment  the  girl  has  eyes 
and  ears  for  nobody  elsa  I  listen  for 
awhile  to  tibeir  talk  of  people  and  places, 
of  Macs  and  lochs  without  end,  and  then 
take  rofuge  with  Jennie,  who  has  been  too 
much  engrossed  with  her  novel  to  notice 
what  ia  going  on.  But  Mrs.  (}fllies  has 
caught  sight  of  tiie  young hera  "Dear me, 
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there  is  LochspieL  I  wonder  if  he  will 
remember  us.  Jennie,  run  and  waken 
year  ancle,  and  tell  him  that  Lochspiel 
is  on  board."  And  so  I  retire  into  the 
background  till  I  hear  a  soft  voice  at  my 
elbow :  "  Will  you  lend  me  your  glass, 
please)  for  we  are  just  coming  to  Salen.'' 
It  is  Mary  Grant,  whose  chieftain  is  now 
pacing  the  deck  with  Uncle  Jock.  **  Is  he 
going  to  Skye,  tooV  I  ask,  darkly  indica- 
ting LochspieL  "  I  don't  think  so,"  replied 
Mary.  "  No  doubt  he  is  going  to  see 
Donspegan,  whose  daughter  ne's  going  to 
marry."  "  Upon  my  word  he  is  a  very  fine 
young  fellow  1 "  I  exclaim  enthusiastically. 

By  this  time  we  are  abreast  of  Salen 
Pier,  in  Mull,  quite  a  massive  erection  of 
wooden  piles,  with  a  tub  mounted  on  a 
long  pole  as  leading  mark ;  the  village,  a 
few  scattered  houses,  lying  behind  in  a 
rectes  among  stem  and  gloomy  hills.  As 
for  castles,  each  commanding  headland 
seems  to  have  its  ruin,  the  eyrie  of  some 
robber  chieftain,  warrior,  husbandman, 
pirate,  as  might  happen.  And  presently 
we  steam  into  the  land-locked  bay  of 
Tobermory,  the  very  jewel  of  Mull,  with 
the  richly- wo9ded  shore,  and  bright  pellucid 
basin,  about  which  is  a  margin  of  brown 
basaltic  rock,  showing  a  yellow  rim  all 
round  where  the  tide  frets  and  chafes. 
And  the  sweet  little  town  lies  under  the 
hill,  and  the  harbour  below  is  whitened 
with  the  sails  of  half-a-dozen  yachts  that 
have  just  left  their  moorings,  and  away  for 
a  morning  cruise,  while  a  venerable  tub 
with  loosely  hanging  sails  that  hails  from 
the  land  of  Erin  is  all  shadow  and  black- 
ness. Another  steamer  is  lying  at  the  pier 
ioikmg  in  cargo  :  cattle  for  the  south  and 
big  boxes  of  salmon:  and  altogether  there 
is  an  atmosphere  of  life  and  pleasant  bustle 
about  the  little  port  Over  on  the  other  side 
IB  a  fine  mansion  half-hidden  by  trees,  and 
below  a  little  creek  where  a  taper  mast  or 
two  show  over  the  rocks. 

And-  here  once  upon  a  time  lay  the 
Florida,  escaped  from  the  fire-ships  of 
Drake,  and  the  storms  of  Cape  Wrath — ^the 
Florida  that  carried  an  admiral's  flag  they 
say  in  the  great  Spanish  Armada.  The 
leigning  Mac — ^Dougal,  or  otherwise — set 
fire  to  the  ship — not^  perhaps,  that  he 
had  any  particular  animosity  against  the 
Spaniard,  but  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Highlanders  to  bum  anything  they 
could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  carry  away. 
And  so  she  burnt  to  the  water's  edge  and 
then  sank.  And  ever  since  there  have 
been  traditions  of  great  treasure  sunk  in 


the  placid  bay ;  though  I  fancy  the  Macs 
might  have  been  trusted  not  to  miss 
anything  of  that  kind.  But  some  time  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  of  England, 
the  reigning  Campbell,  Earl  of  Argyle,  got 
a  license  from  the  Crown  to  search  in  the 
bay,  but  got  nothing  except  some  brass 
guns — at  least,  if  he  got  anything  else  he 
kept  it  to  himself — and  I  am  told  that  the 
present  Marquis  of  Lome  conducted  diving 
operations  in  the  bay,  to  try  for  relics  of 
the  Armada,  but  found  nothing  of  interest 

''It  is  a  pleasant  land  this  of  Ardna- 
murchan,"  cries  Lochspiel  as  we  are  once 
more  steaming  up  the  sound;  "a  pleasant 
land,  but  wanting  in  shelter."  He  eyes  the 
land  with  a  questioning  glance,  as  if  he 
were  speculating  as  to  whether  it  were 
worth  while  to  raise  his  dan,  invade  the 
country,  and  take  possession,  after  making 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  present  inhabitants. 
Perhaps  he  may  be  hardly  conscious  of  the 
sentiment,  but  there  it  is  plainly  expressed 
in  his  eye,  which  becomes  round  and 
dilated,  like  the  lion's  when  he  sees  a 
particijdarly  fat  boy  or  toothsome  young 
woman  through  the  bars  of  his  cage.  After 
this  it  is  perhaps  a  little  startling  to  find 
that  Lochspiel  is  going  to  a  meeting  of  the 
school-boanl.  For  they  have  school-boards 
up  in  the  Highlands,  and  Lochspiel  assures 
his  interlocutor  that  it  takes  him  about  a 
week  to  attend  each  meeting  and  get  back 
again ;  but  that  includes  other  meetings  of 
a  more  hospitable  character  probably.  I 
should  like  to  see  that  gathering  of  kilted 
chiefSb  Do  they  bang  their  dirks  into  the 
table  before  them,  and  sit  each  of  them 
watching  his  fellow  member's  right  hand  1 
They  have  a  happy  way  of  punishing 
recalcitrants.  If  a  cottar  won't  send  his 
children  to  school,  they  clap  an  extra  pound 
or  two  on  the  rent 

But  this  land  of  Ardnamurchan  ends  in 
a  long  low  headland  with  a  tall  lighthouse 
marking  the  point,  and  though  not  so 
generally  known  as  Land's  End  or  Cape 
Wrath,  it  has  its  own  claim  to  distinction. 
For  it  is  the  very  westernmost  point  of  the 
mainland  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  of  Great 
Britain.  And  if  some  airy  spirit  could  be 
tramed  to  flash  along  a  parallel  of  latitude, 
it  would  have  to  dart  from  Ardnamurchan 
Point  to  the  coast  of  Labrador  without 
finding  a  morsel  of  land  to  rest  upon  by 
the  way. 

And  thus  as  we  leave  the  Sound  of  Mull 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  the  mighty  Atlantia  Hitherto  we 
have  been  sheltered  by  a  breakwater  of 
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innumerable  ifilands,  and  although  upon  salt 
water,  have  sailed  as  it  were  upon  a  tranquil 
lake.  And  now  though  there  is  only  a 
fairy  breeze  that  a  nutshell  might  put  to 
sea  in,  yet  still  there  is  a  restless  uneasy 
movement  beneath,  reminding  one  of  the 
mighty  power  that  is  now  quietly  sleeping. 
And  the  tall  lighthouse,  and  the  bare 
polished  rocks,  savage  and  repelling,  seem 
to  speak  of  winter  storms  and  me  full 
impact  of  miehty  Atlantic  surges. 

And  the  idands  in  our  track,  Muick  and 
Eigg  and  Rum,  are  no  fair-weather  islands, 
green  and  smiling,  but  grey  and  grim,  with 
high  mountain-peaks  and  a  stem  weathered 
look,  as  if  they  held  their  advanced 
posts  with  difficulty  against  the  wild 
ocean.  A  race,  bold  and  stout,  fearless 
seamen  and  tough  mountaineers,  it  must 
be  to  inhabit  such  rugged  storm-beaten 
isles.  But  alas !  the  race  is  no  mora  The 
story  has  yet  to  be  told  of  the  migration 
of  these  brave  islanders.  Whether  they 
yielded  to  the  mysterious  impulse  that 
drives  the  race  ever  westward,  tired  of 
the  life-long  battle  with  the  rude  forces  of 
Nature,  or  whether  they  were  driven  out 
by  harsh  landlords  and  one-sided  laws,  it 
boots  not  here  to  enquire.  Anyhow  they 
went,  the  men  of  Muick,  and  Sum,  and 
Eigg — the  men  and  women,  the  grey- 
headed  patriarchs,  the  chadren  and  babes 
m  arms. 

Muick  is  still  uninhabited,  but  the  other 
islands  have  been  repeopled  from  the 
neighbouring  shores.  And  from  Eigg  puts 
out  a  boat)  and  the  steamer  heaves  to  as  it 
approaches.  An  hotel  lies  there  in  a  fissure 
among  the  rocks,  and  above  towers  a  mon- 
strous basaltic  rock  known  as  the  Scuir  of 
Eigg,  in  shape  like  the  antediluvian  mam- 
moui ;  while  along  the  shore,  a  dark  crevice 
in  the  rocks  is  pointed  out  as  the  entrance 
to  a  cave  ever  memorable  for  the  bar- 
barous vengeance  of  the  Macleods,  who 
destroyed  aU  the  then  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cave ; 
filling  its  mouth  with  brushwood,  and  then 
setting  fire  to  the  mass.  The  island  did 
not  long  remain  unpeopled,  and  it  was 
these  comparatively  modem  settlers  who 
emigrated  in  a  body  to  America,  and  thus 
the  present  inhabitants  are  the  third  in 
succession  within  almost  recent  times. 

And  now  opening  out  frcon  behind  Sum 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Canna,  a  barren 
lonely  island,  to  which  attaches  something 
of  mystery  and  marvel  For  Canna  is  the 
loadstone  mountain  of  the  northern  seas, 
and  it  is  said  that  passing  vessels  find  their 


compasses  useless,  even  though  the  iron 
bolts  remain  firm,  and  the  ship  fails  to 
tumble  to  pieces.  And  here,  too,  attaches 
a  legend  of  a  Spanish  lady,  captive  to  some 
rude  Highlana  chieftain  —  perhaps  taken 
from  some  shipwrecked  vessd  belonging  to 
the  Armada.  But  no  willing  captive  this, 
and  sadly  bearing  the  yoke  of  her  alien 
lord.  And  Maiy  Grant  hunts  out  Scott'« 
metrical  version  of  the  legend : 

And  oft  when  moon  on  ocean  slept, 
That  lovely  lady  eate  and  wept 
Upon  the  castle  wall. 
And  touched  her  lute  by  fits  and  song 
Wild  ditties  in  her  native  tongue. 

While  even  now  her  spirit  is  said  to  haunt 
the  place  of  its  former  captivity. 

Upon  the  lone  Hebridean's  ear 
Steals  a  strange  pleasure  mixed  with  fear, 
While  from  that  cliff  he  seems  to  hear 
The  murmur  of  a  lute. 

Opposite  Eigg  the  steamer  suddenly 
heads  for  a  little  loch,  the  entrance  to  which 
might  easily  be  overlooked  among  the  sur- 
rounding rocks.  A  very  fool  entrance,  the 
sailors  (^1  it,  but  very  fair  indeed  as  far  as 
appearance  goes,  studded  with  sharp  jagged 
rocks  with  a  wonderful  tangle  of  seaweed 
about  them  of  lovely  rainbow  hues,  while 
the  sea,  where  it  shoals  among  the  rocks, 
assumes  all  kinds  of  varying  tints  of  a 
tender  green.  And  now  the  anchor  n 
cleared,  and  as  we  are  among  the  very 
thick  of  the  rocks,  the  word  is  given  to  let 
go,  and  the  anchor  dives  down  with  a  loud 
roar,  and  the  chain  rattles  out  It  is  a  wild 
and  lonely  loch,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  out 
what  we  want  here,  for  there  is  not  a  house 
in  sight,  and  the  only  sign  of  life  is  an  old 
coasting  brig  lying  in  a  little  creek  but- 
roundeu  by  ravenous-looking  sharks'  teeth 
in  the  way  of  rocka  But  presently  two 
boats  appear  from  nowhere,  one  a  smart 
yacht's  boat,  with  two  brown  handsome 
girls  pulling  among  the  crew,  and  the  other 
the  regular  ferry-boat  with  an  odd  pas- 
senger. It  seems  that  somewhere  in  the 
recesses  of  the  rocks  there  lies  a  little  inn, 
which  has  a  name  all  to  itself— Arisaig 
— and  from  Arisaig  a  new  coach-route 
has  just  been  ^ned  over  the  hUls  by 
Loch  Shiel  and  Locheil  to  Banavie  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Oaledonian  GanaL  A  good 
dtemative  route,  as  tiie  scenery  is  said  to 
be  grand.  It  was  about  this  coimtiy,  wild 
and  savage  enough  in  all  conscience,  that 
bonnie  Prince  Uharlie  was  in  hiding  so 
long,  after  Culloden. 

The  yacht's  boat  has  taken  on  board  a 
dainty  old  lady,  whom  the  brown  girls 
salute  as  mother,  with  a  lot  of  hampers 
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and  packages,  and  they  are  now  darting 
awaj  towards  their  inyisible  haven  under 
the  hilL  And  the  big  lifeboat  is  moving 
too  at  a  more  leisurely  pace,  and  before  you 
can  say  Jack  Hobinson,  the  steam  capstan 
has  whipped  up  the  anchor  and  we  are  once 
more  on  the  broad  Atlantic.  We  are  in 
fall  sight  now  of  Skye,  with  the  srand 
Cuchnfiin  range  towering  over  the  nead- 
lands— over  that  long  headland  of  Sleat, 
that  seems  to  hang  in  hand  such  a  time. 
Bat  once  behind  the  point  of  Sleat,  and 
we  are  in  perfectly  smooth  water  again; 
and  in  Armadale  Bay  all  is  wild  luztinance 
and  brightness  and  perfect  calm.  Two  or 
three  boats  are  lying  there  with  people 
fishing,  and  long  nets  are  stretched  from 
stakes  for  the  benefit  of  the  lordly  salmon, 
while  in  the  pleasant  little  creek  a  taper- 
masted  yacht  is  at  anchor.  On  the  nill 
above  is  Armadale  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Macdonalds,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles.  But  why  Armadale  1 
it  is  asked.  What  has  such  a  Scandinavian 
title  to  do  with  the  Celtic  Skye  1  Bat  there 
are  sundry  dales  about  here,  and  the 
vikings  of  Norway  have  left  lAieir  mark, 
while  man^  of  the  chief  Hebridean  families 
have  distinctly  a  Scandinavian  origin. 
Like  the  Madeods  of  DanvegaUi  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  whose  ancestors 
Walter  Scott  describes  as  swearing 

By  Woden  wild,  my  grandsirM*  oath, 
and  beuing  in  mind  the  massacre  of  Eigg 
byaMadM^d,  something  of  its  barbarity 
may  be  attributed  to  the  ruthless  northern 
blood.  Our  Lochspiel  now,  thorough 
Highlander  as  he  considers  himself,  is  as 
blonde  and  blue-eyed  as  the  most  genuine 
"Sawzon."  But,  indeed,  the  black  High- 
landers, the  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  Celts, 
seem  to  be  altogether  vanished  from  these 
partsL  The  red-men,  the  big  red-haired 
variety,  seem  to  have  altogether  supplanted 
them. 

After  Armadale,  the  brightness  of  the 
day  departs  for  a  time,  and  Loch  Houm, 
with  its  gloomy  recesses  and  savage  Ben 
Screel  in  the  distance,  looks  the  very  abode 
of  cloud  and  storm.  But  the  threatening 
comes  to  nothing,  and  by  the  time  we  reach 
the  Bay  of  Glenelg  the  sun  is  shining 
again.  And  Glenelg  shows  some  sign  of 
fertility,  with  a  sandy  margin  all  round, 
suggesting  pleasant  dips  into  the  lovely 
dear  water.  There  are  rained  barracks 
here,  the  roofs  all  fallen  in,  but  the  walls 
holdW  up  stoutly,  all  brown  and  weather- 
stained  The  barracks  were  built  after  the 
Forty-five,  to  keep,  the  Highlanders  in 


check,  and  secure  the  passes  between  the 
coast  and  the  line  of  forts  that  then  girdled 
the  Highlands,  along  the  line  now  taken 
by  the  Caledonian  Canal.  One  can't  be 
expected  to  grow  sentimental  over  a  ruined 
barrack;  but  there  is  a  dead-and-gone 
feeling  about  the  place  that  is  rather 
melancholy. 

And  then  the  scene  changes  as  we  run 
into  the  narrows,  with  charming  Balma- 
cara  looking  so  fresh  and  engaging  that 
I  should  jump  into  the  boat  alongside 
and  end  tibe  voyage  then  and  there  if 
other  people  had  not  to  be  considered. 
And  then  we  chum  through  a  narrow 
passage  with  a  ruined  castle  on  one  hand 
and  a  lighthouse  on  the  other,  and  the 
mountains  of  Skye  rising  behind.  Across 
this  narrow  strait,  it  is  said,  the  Danish 
princess  who  buOt  the  castle  would  stretch 
a  chain  and  demand  toll  from  every  pass- 
ing ship.  And  here  is  Eyleakin  on  a 
little  jutting  point,  with  the  fishermen's 
thatched  cottages  and  little  green  patches 
behind  them,  and  a  red  cow  surveying  us 
calmly  from  the  point,  where  an  artist  is 
at  work  under  his  Crusoe-like  umbrella. 

A  wonderful  change  has  come  over 
Jennie  Gillies,  an  annoying'  development 
of  spryness.  Her  novel  cast  aside,  she 
displays  a  remarkable  interest  in  the 
scenery,  and  scrutinises  every  boai  and 
yacht  we  pass  with  the  binoculars.  And 
then  a  boat  stands  out  from  a  little  inlet — 
a  boat  with  two  men  rowing,  one  of  whom 
flourishes  a  letter  in  the  air.  The  steamer 
slackens  speed,  and  the  boat  is  presently 
alongside,  and  the  letter  handed  up.  And 
the  purser,  who  is  a  smart  young  fellow 
with  an  amazing  tenderness  for  the  other 
sex,  singles  out  Jennie  and  hands  her  the 
letter  with  a  most  gracious  reverence. 
Jennie  reads  with  flushing  cheeks,  and 
nods  once  or  twice  gently  to  herself,  while 
Uncle  Jock  looks  at  the  young  woman  in 
a  little  mystification.  "  I  didn't  know  you 
had  friends  in  Skye,  Jennie,"  he  ventured. 
"  And  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  it  either," 
replied  Jennie,  **  till  I  got  this  letter." 

Presently  tiie  strait  opens  out  into 
a  broad  sound,  and  behind  us  stretches 
Loch  Carron,  with  Strome  Ferry  station 
on  its  southern  shore — a  station  of  the 
Highland  Railway,  and  there  goes  the 
ferry  steamer  racing  us  for  Portree.  But 
I  can't  make  out  the  station  through  the 
glasses — nor  Miss  Grant  neither;  and  I 
should  so  like  to  catch  sight  of  an  engine- 
shed,  while  the  aspect  of  a  white  curl 
I  of  steam   from  a  locomotive  would    be 
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3erfectly  lovely,  for  I  feel  as  if  we  had 
t)een  for  about  a  month  cut  off  from  the 
EWorld  of  civilisation.  But  instead,  we  have 
l;he  driving  shower  and  following  gleam 
yi  sunshine  flitting  across  a  lonely  isle. 
A.nd  then  a  boat  puts  out  from  Broadford, 
rnd  a  considerable  number  of  passengers 
yet  ready  to  leave  the  ship,  so  that  the 
boat  is  crowded  with  people  and  heaped 
ip  with  luggage,  and  bobs  up  and  down 
rather  helplessly  in  the  water.  But  the 
boat  is  of  the  life-boat  order,  and  will  bear 
I  good  load,  and  we  leave  our  late 
passengers  to  dance  about  in  the  swell, 
ind  hurry  on  our  way  northwards. 

''  It  is  all  right,"  said  Jennie,  finding  me 
in  a  quiet  corner.  ^*  Eonald  is  at  Sligachan 
bard  at  work,  but  he  is  coming  over  to 
Portree  to-morrow  to  meet  his  uncle  and 
somebody  else,  and  for  the  kirk  as  well,  of 
course." 

But  Broadford  is  very  taking  as  we  pass 
by  itL  the  evening  sunlight,  with  its  green 
dopes  and  little  crofters'  cotti^es  and  neat 
vrhite  inn,  and  an  air  of  comfort  and 
cultivation.  And  leaving  Broadford  behind 
the  scenery  becomes  more  grand  and 
sterile,  with  glimpses  of  stem  precipices 
and  gloomy  co'tries ;  and  we  wind  between 
two  large  islands,  both  of  them  marked 
with  green  patches,  where  once  the  hand 
of  mam  was  busy,  but  all  now  returning  to 
its  original  wildness.  On  one  of  the 
islands,  it  is  said,  the  ground  is  so  steep 
and  rocky,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  sea, 
that  the  inha^bitants,  to  prevent  their 
children  from  falling  overboard,  were  in 
the  habit  of  tethering  their  children  to  the 
trees.  There  are  no  trees  there  now,  nor 
children,  and  the  rocky  terraces  are 
occupied  by  herds  of  wmte  goats,  who 
bound  about  fearlessly  from  point  to  point 
And  now  we  open  out  Loch  Sligachan, 
winding  in  among  huge  blocks  of  moun- 
tains. And  there  inside  is  lying  a  little 
yacht  that  Jennie  makes  out  to  be  the 
Firefly,  belonging  to  Ronald's  friend. 

And  now  we  round  into  Portree 
Harbour,  passing  into  cool  and  pleasant 
shadow;  the  little  land-locked  bay,  the 
white  houses  rising  in  terraces  on  the  hill- 
side— an  air  of  pleasant  snugness  about 
the  place.  The  ferry  steamer  has  got  in 
before  us,  and  is  noisily  blowing  off  her 
steam,  and  a  little  knot  of  people  are 
gathered  on  the  quay  to  watch  the  landing. 
'*  'Twill  be  a  nice  quiet  place  for  the  Saw- 
bith,"  says  Uncle  Jock  with  an  approving 
nod,  as  "  boots  "  piles  our  luggage  on  his 
truck  and  bowk  away  in  front  of  us  with 


much  volunteer  help  from  bare-legged 
Skyrians.  And  a  little  dog  barks  vehe- 
mently at  us — positively  a  Skye-terrier. 

A  PLEASANT   CHANGR 

A  STORT  OF  THE  CX)UNTRT. 

Through  the  whole  season  I  had  run 
unintermittingly  the  round  of  second-rate 
gaiety  and  excitement 

When  I  say  second*rate,  I  must  not  be 
understood  to  impugn  the  social  status  of 
those  friends  and  acquaintances  who  had 
been  making  life  agreeable  to  me  during 
these  past  months,  I  only  mean  that 
though  we  all  dung  stoutly  to  the  fond 
delusion  that  we  were  at  least  linked  to 
the  upper  ten,  if  not  actually  belonging  to 
it,  we  were  second-rate  in  so  far  that  it 
did  not  behove  us  to  make  our  bows  and 
curtsies  to  the  Queen  at  regular  intervals, 
and  Marlborough  House  had  never  been 
graced  by  our  presence. 

But  for  all  this  we  were  very  fashionable 
in  our  way,  and  believed  ourselves  to  be 
quite  one  of  the  best  sets  in  town.  We 
did  not  own  drags,  but  were  occasi<N3ally 
invited  to  drive  on  them,  or  lunch  on 
them  at  Lord's.  We  did  not  attend 
levies  and  drawing-rooms,  but  we  knew 
people  who  did  these  things,  and  so 
were  apt  to  speak  in  an  off-hand  way 
of  these  court  ceremonials  with  a  view 
of  impressing  those  who  did  not  know 
that  our  familiarity  with  them  was 
second-hand.  Our  absence  from  Sandown, 
Ascot,  the  private  view  at  the  Academy, 
or  any  of  ''the  dear  duchess's"  ballBy 
would  not  have  been  noticeable  facts. 
**  The  world  "  wouldn't  have  wondered  if 
we  were  not  present  at  Patti's  or  Nilsson's 
first  night,  or  last  niffht,  or  whichever  night 
'<  the  world  "  eleeted  to  think  the  most  of. 

Nevertheless,  after  freely  admitting  that 
we  did  not  stand  on  these  perilous  heights, 
I  still  am  justified  in  avowing  that  we  ran 
society's  weary  round  as  indefiatigaUy, 
fatiguingly,  and  feverishiy  as  if  we  had 
been  the  highest  in  the  land. 

I  was  very  tired.  For  several  years 
I  had  been  as  sick  of  second-rate 
shams  as  if  I  hadn't  been  one  mys^; 
sick  of  the  ceaseless  strife  and  endeavour 
to  keep  the  ball  rolling  in. a  way  that 
should  give  onlookers  the  impression  that 
it  rolled  easily,  and  this  though  no  one 
knew  better  than  I  did  that  in  the  busy 
mart  no  one  has  time  to  pause  and  look 
on  at  the  labours  of  his  fellows. 

But    it    was    over    at    last,   and    a 
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channing,  energetic,  ezhaustingly  good- 
hearted  friend  who  had  heexi  staying  with 
me  through  the  season's  dying  agonies, 
decided  for  me  that  "  a  pleasant  change  " 
to  her  house,  in  one  of  the  prettiest  vill^es 
in  Surrey,  was  the  one  thing  needful 

''And  I'll  try  to  repay  you  for  all  the 
pleasure  youVe  given  me,  dear,"  she  said 
with  grateful  enthusiasm.  And  though 
my  heart  misgave  me  as  to  the  form  her 
gratitude  would  take,  I  smiled  in  hope 
and  faith,  and  compelled  myself  to  believe 
the  best. 

Now  the  pleasures  I  had  given  Mrs. 
Rodney  during  the  moribund  days  of  the 
season  were,  to  say  the  least,  dubious.  I 
had  taken  her  to  three  or  four  evening- 
at-homes,  where  people  were  so  disgusted 
at  seeing  one  another  still  in  London  that 
they  all  said  their  flattest  speeches,  and 
let  themselves  look  as  faded  and  bored  as 
they  felt  I  had  sat  with  her  through 
interminable  concerts  and  plays,  which  she 
enjoyed  so  keenly  that  she  set  my  teeth 
on  edge  with  envy  of  her  unfaded  taste. 
And  I  had  given  a  dinner  in  her  honour, 
at  which  she  knew  no  one,  had  neither 
knowledge  of  nor  interest  in  any  of  the 
topics  introduced,  and  was  shocked  out  of 
all  appetite  by  hearing  a  sweet-looking 
woman  languidly  let  f^  sundry  libellous 
statements  respecting  our  hostess  of  the 
previous  night,  who  happened  to  be  the 
constant  and  most  intimate  companion  of 
the  aforesaid  sweet-looking  woman. 

I  only  fervently  hoped  that  Mrs.  Bodney 
would  not  reward  me  in  my  own  ooin. 

My  longing  for  rest  and  peace,  for  the 
rest  and  peace  that  is  only  to  be  had  in  a 
pure  atmosphere,  under  green  trees  by 
rippline  streams,  was  no  fictitious  thing. 

Head  and  heart  were  alike  weary,  the 
one  from  over-work,  the  other  from  ever- 
recurring  disappointment  at  the  small 
result  of  that  work.  I  wanted  quiet,  and 
freedom,  and  monotony  of  a  certain  kind. 
And  I  fondly  told  myself  that  I  should 
find  all  these  in  my  friend's  pretty,  well- 
ordered  house  in  a  lovely  Surrey  valley. 

I  gathered  encouragement  and  took  heart 
from  every  word  she  uttered  on  our  way 
down  from  town. 

"London  society  is  very  false  and  shal- 
low, after  all,  Giorgio,"  she  said  pensively 
as  we  steamed  away  into  the  country. 
"What  I  felt  when  that  horrid  Mrs. 
Maiiborongh  slandered  the  woman  who 
believes  in  her  false  professions  of  friend- 
ship so  openly  as  she  did  at  your  table  last 
nig^t,  I  shall  never  forget" 


"Mrs.  Denbigh  says  exactly  the  same 
things  of  Mrs,  Marlborough,  in  all  probsr 
bility,"  I  answered,  and  Mrs.  Eodney  shook 
her  head  in  melancholy  reproof,  and  said 
she  feared  I  had  "become  tainted  with 
the  heartless  worldUness  and  perfidious- 
ness  of  those  by  whom  I  had  so  long  been 
surrounded." 

I  cordially  forgave  her  every  unkind 
suspicion  she  might  entertain  of  me  when 
we  reached  The  Fishery,  as  her  pretty 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  was 
called.  Her  victoria  and  pair  of  ponies 
had  met  us  at  the  station,  and,  a  little 
to  my  disappointment — ^for  I  was  in  the 
mood  for  rural  simplicity  being  carried  out 
in  every  detail — I  found  them  as  well- 
appointed  as  anjTthing  I  had  seen  in  the 
Park  during  the  season. 

"I  hoped  you  had  not  got  beyond  a 
village-cart  and  a  rough  pony.  I  was  look- 
ing forward  to  prowls  upon  wheels  through 
your  flowery-hedged  lanes,  but  there's 
nothing  suggestive  of  loitering  about  these 
cobs  of  yours,"  I  said,  as  the  little  cobs 
pulled  with  a  vigour  that  was  very  much 
like  running  away. 

"  Perhaps  you  thought  to  find  red-brick 
floors  in  my  house,  and  no  other  society 
than  slugs  and  earwigs  in  the  garden ;  but 
I've  prepared  a  pleasant  little  surprise  for 
you,"  she  said  as  we  whisked  round  a 
comer  from  the  road  into  the  miniature 
drive  which  led  up  to  The  Fishery. 

A  surprise  she  had  prepared  for  me, 
and  no  mistake  1  It  r€;mained  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  pleasant  one. 

About  thirty  people  —  twenty-five  of 
whom  were  ladies — ^were  congregated  on 
the  lawn,  which  was  bordered  by  beds 
wherein  flowers  were  made  to  represent 
Persian  carpets  as  much  as  possible.  Young 
women  and  girls,  in  the  artistic  guise  of 
the  modem  tennis-player,  were  standing 
and  sitting  about,  eating  fruit  and  sippinsr 
Bussian  tea  and  iced  coffee,  just  as  I  had 
left  them  doing  at  Hurlingham. 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  so  dull  for  yoQ 
unless  I  had  some  people  to  meet  you," 
she  said  triumphantly,  "so  I  wired  to 
Arthur  to  arrange  a  garden-party  for  to-day 
by  way  of  making  you  welcoma" 

"  Thanks,"  I  sud  grimly ;  and  I  added 
to  myself :  "  Anyhow,  they'll  soon  go,  and 
we  shall  dine  in  peace." 

"Get  rid  of  your  travelling-wraps  ai 
soon  as  possible,"  she  whispered ;  "  and  dd 
come  out  in  something  that  will  make  that 
detestable  Mra  Camaby  feel  a  little  out  of 
conceit  with  her  harmonies  in  copper-red 
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Look  at  her,  Georgie!  Do  just  look  at 
the  airs  she  is  giving  herself!  We  shall 
have  dancing  presentlj,"  my  hostess  went 
on  eagerly.  ''Ices  and  fruit  will  go  on 
all  the  evening,  and  at  ten  we  shall  have  a 
banquet  I'm  so  glad  the  rain  is  keeping 
off.  It  would  have  been  so  doll  for  you  u 
we  hadn't  managed  this." 

I  was  longing  for  quiet ;  I  was  wearying 
for  a  book,  and  pinine  to  put  my  feet  up 
on  a  chair  and  dawdle  over  sympathetic 
pages  with  the  knowledge  that  no  one 
would  speak  to  me  and  that  I  needn't  speak 
to  any  one  for  the  next  two  hours.  Instead 
of  this  I  had  to  unpack  and  dress  afresh, 
and  go  down  to  a  lawnful  of  people  whom 
I  neither  knew  nor  wanted  to  know;  and 
to  undergo  a  number  of  introductions,  and 
to  seem  pleased  and  gratified  when  in 
reality  I  was  in  a  state  of  inanition  from 
boredom  and  hunger. 

We  had  left  London  before  the  ordinary 
luncheon-hour,  and  now  I  swallowed  tela 
and'  ices  and  fruit  until  my  digestion 
suffered.  Then  the  dancing  commenced, 
and,  as  nothing  would  have  induced  me 
to  tax  my  tired  feet  on  the  turf,  I  was 
told  off  to  the  piano,  which  was  dragged 
forward  to  the  window  in  order  that  the 
dancers  might  now  and  then  catch  a  note. 

A  belt  of  fine  Scotch  pines  surrounded 
the  grounds,  and  about  nine  o'clock  ^a  full 
hour  before  the  banquet)  the  wind  began 
to  whistle  ominously  through  these  trees, 
and  presently  a  slashing  downpour  drove 
every  one  incontinently  into  the  house. 
This  was  awkward,  for  the  drawing-room 
was  not  large,  and  three  of  the  families 
socially  assembled  were  at  feud,  as  I  found 
out  afterwards. 

*'  This  is  your  first  visit  to  The  Fishery,  I 
understand  t "  Lady  Harleck  said  suavely. 

''  It  is,"  I  answered,  and  hoped  we  had 
come  to  a  conversation^  no-thoroughfare. 
But  I  did  injustice  to  Lady  Harleck's 
powers  of  resource. 

"  I  hope  you  will  like  Bluefleet"  Blue- 
fleet  was  the  name  of  the  village. 

"  The  scenery  is  lovely,"  I  said. 

"Ah  yes,  to  be  sure;  the  scenery  is 
quite  what  one  could  wish;  but  I  was 
speaking  of  the  society." 

'<  I  am  sure,  judging  from  what  I  see  to- 
night, that  is  everything  that  one  could 
desire,"  I  said,  with  an  emphasis  that  I 
hoped  might  crush  the  topia  But  Lady 
Harleck  was  more  than  a  match  for  me. 

She  elevated  her  fat  shoulders  and  fatter 
hands,  and  murmured : 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Colville,  you  must  not 


look  upon  this  as  a  typical  Bluefleet  social 
gathenng.  Dear  Mrs.  Bodney  does  her 
best,  I  win  say  that  for  her,  bat  even  I 
must  admit  that  she  makes  sad  mistakes." 

'*  Ah,  indeed ! "  I  said  vaguely. 

'*  Yes,  indeed;  and  since  yon  press  me  to 
tell  yon,  I  will,  though  of  course  I  rely 
upon  you  for  its  not  going  anv  further. 
She  has  that  Mrs.  Gamaby  here.'^ 

''Mrs.  Gamaby  is  that  pretty  woman  in 
copper-colour,  isn't  she  ? "  I  interrupted. 

"  She's  the  one  in  flaming  red  As  for 
her  being  pretty,  she's  not  my  style,  while 

as  for  her  manners But  there,  I  never 

breathe  a  word  against  anyone.  I  only 
know  this,  the  sooner  Captain  Gamaby 
comes  back  from  India  the  better." 

"Her  husband  is  in  India,  is  hel"  laaked. 

"Yes;  as  if  any  respectable  woman 
would  remain  in  England  while  her  hus- 
band was  sweltering  to  death  under  a 
burning  sun,  and  losing  his  liver." 

"My  husband  is  in  India  also,"  I 
remarked,  and  Lady  Harleck  was  instantly 
seized  with  the  desire  to  point  her 
daughters  out  to  m& 

"Sir  Benjamin  and' I  have  brought  our 
treasures-  ap  in  strict  retirement,  bat 
though  I  am  their  mother,  I  must  say  I 
think  they  shine  here  to-night,"  she  said, 
waving  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  a  map 
of  girk,  whose  ages  ranged  from  eighteen 
to  thirty. 

"Your  daughters  are — ^which  are  yoor 
daughters  1"  I  said,  and  she  replied  : 

"All  seven  of  them.  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  keep  the  home-circle 
unbroken  as  yet,  but  I  fear  I  shall  not 
keep  my  wayside  flowers  unplucked  much 
longer.  They  are  so  sweet,  so  confiding, 
so  trustful.  Beally,  as  Gaptain  Gamaby 
used  to  say  before  he  met  that  horrid 
woman,  to  know  them  is  to  love  them. 
Pretty  idea,  wasn't  it  t  " 

"Yes,"  I  assented,  "so  fresh  and  un- 
hackneyed." 

"Exactly;  he  was  quite  devoted  to 
Maria — ^that's  Maria  with  the  wild  rosea 
in  her  hat — and  at  one  time  I  quite  thooghl 
my  child  would  have  been  tempted  to  leave 
her  happv  home  to  follow  a  stranger ;  but 
that  bold  daring  woman,  who  is  now  his 
wife,  came  to  sUy  with  some  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  some  way  or  other 
she  managed  to  trap  him." 

"Sad  indeed,"  I  murmured,  though  I 
didn't  know  what  was  sad,  or  why  it  was 
sad.  StiU,  as  I  was  obviously  eipected  to 
say  something,  I  said  that,  and  then  tried 
to  slink  out  of  Lady  Harleck's  vicinity. 
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But  her  ladyship  liked  a  new  liBtener,  and 
so  held  me  fSut 

"As  yon  say,  Mrs.  Golville,  that  woman's 
eondact  is  deplorable ;  bat  what  can  I  do 
to  show  her  in  her  right  colours,  and 
pat  her  in  her  right  place  1  If  I  were  to 
cat  her,  the  ill-natured  world  would  declare 
that  I  was  spiteful  on  Maria's  account 
Mrs.  Bodney  swears  by  Mrs.  Gamaby, 
and,  really,  sometimes  1  hesitate  to  say 
it^  but  since  you  ask  mci  I  must  say 
there  is  scarcely  a  pin  to  choose  between 
the  imprudence  of  the  two." 

At  tnis  moment  supper  was  announced, 
and  Lady  Harleck,  in  her  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  her  seven,  forgot  me,  and  suffered 
me  to  escape.  Fortune,  in  her  trickiest 
mood,  planted  me  by  Mrs.  Gamaby. 

"  I  see  you  have  been  talking  to  Lady 
Harleck  1 ''  she  began.  *'  Pleasant  woman, 
isn't  she  1 " 

"Bemarkably  so,"  I  assented  briefly. 

"  And  'Maria '  is  such  a  charming,  sweet, 
onsophiaticated  girl,  isn't  she  1 " 

"I  don't  think  IVe  seen  her  yet,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  sure  Lady  Harleck  has 
not  left  you  so  long  in  ignorance  of  Maria's 
charms  and  bewitching  qualities,"  pretty 
Mr&  Gamaby  went  on  in  such  soft  tones, 
and  with  such  an  angelic  smile  on  her 
really  loyely  face,  that  I  was  in  momentary 
doubt  as  to  whether  she  was  in  sober 
earnest,  or  only  spitefuL 

"  She  spoke  of  her  daughters  generally," 
I  replied,  and  then  I  weiJdjr  added  some- 
thing to  the  effect  of  her  bemg  "  evidently 
a  most  affectionate  mother." 

"  Ah,  I  see  1  She  has  been  expressing 
the  devout  gratitude  she  feels  to  Providence 
for  having  been  allowed  to  keep  her  sweet 
home-circle  unbroken  by  marriage  yet; 
she  told  me  that  when  I  came  to  Bluefleet 
first,  and  I  really  thought  it  very  kind  and 
considerate  of  her  to  say  it,  as  dear  un- 
sophisticated Maria  had  done  her  best  to 
catch  Gaptain  Gamaby  before  he  met  me." 

*'  You  in  your  strength  can  afford  to  be 
generous  to  all  such  attempts  and  failures," 
I  remarked,  and  she  laughed  and  replied : 

"Yea;  they  amuse  me  hugely  though, 
especially  now  that  matemal  gratitude  is 
rampant  on  the  subject  of  the  unbroken 
home-circle." 

The  festivities  of  that  evening  came  to 
an  end  at  last,  and  I  retired  to  a  temple  of 
cleanliness  and  freshness,  and,  as  I  snuggled 
down  between  the  sheets,  I  congratulated 
myself  on  having  got  through  the  local 
gaiety  at  such  an  early  stage  of  my  visit 
Soothed  by  this  reflection  I  slept  soundly, 


and  went  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning  with  a  light  heart 

It  was  a  deliciously  fresh  and  fragrant 
repast  The  eggs  were  laid  by  Mrs. 
Rodney's  own  hens;  the  honey  was  sup- 
plied by  her  own  bees;  the  cream  and 
butter  were  contributed  by  her  own  cows; 
luscious  grapes  and  peaches  were  from  her 
own  vinery  and  peach-house;  and  the 
flowers  were  from  her  own  garden. 

"  How  happy  I  should  be  living  in  such 
a  home  as  this,  on  the  fruits  of  my  own 
land,"  I  said  enthusiasticallv. 

*' Would  yout"  she  exclaimed  with  a 
discouraging  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  The 
place  is  all  very  well,  I  admit,  but  if  Arthur 
would  only  be  guided  by  me ^ 

"Which  he  never  will  be,"  he  put  in 
placidly,  but  she  went  on  as  if  he  had  not 
spoken : 

"He  would  sen  The  Fishery,  and  go 
where  we  should  have  decent  society; 
it's  too  deadlv  here  for  words  to  de- 
scribe. Now  the  only  prospect  of  amuse- 
ment I  have  to  offer  you  is  a  lunch  at  Lady 
Harleck'a  to-morrow;  and  her  luncheons 
are  about  as  overpowering  forms  of  pleasure 
as  you  can  indulge  in  for  your  sins." 

"  Don't  let  us  go,"  I  cried ;  "  make  some 
excuse." 

"  Indeed,  no ;  I  can't  do  that,  for  she 
has  asked  a  lot  of  people  to  meet  you, 
she  told  me  so  last  night;  besides,  I 
know  Mrs.  Gamaby  is  going  to  wear  a 
dress  that's  a  perfect  dream,  and  I  want  to 
take  a  hint  from  it  Don't  you  like  Mrs. 
Gamaby  1  isn't  she  a  dear  creature  1  so  full 
of  good-nature  and  consideration.  She 
offered  me  the  pattern  of  her  dress  last  night 
in  the  heartiest  way,  and  told  me  Lady 
Harleck  was  just  dyine  to  get  it  for  Maria." 

"  And  she  will  lend  the  pattem  to  Lady 
Harleck,  of  course  1 "  I  said  timidly. 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  timid  send  ill  at 
ease  among  these  dear  kind  people,  who 
battled  with  such  unremitting  force  for 
such  uncommonly  small  ends. 

"  Indeed,  she  will  not  lend  the  pattem 
to  Lady  Harleck,"  Mrs.  Bodney  said,  with 
her  head  in  the  air.  "For  my  part,  I 
wouldn't  wear  the  dress  if  Maria  Harleck 
had  a  duplicate  of  it^  and  the  Harlecks  are 
all  so  ill-natured  about  pretty  Mrs.  Gamaby, 
calling  her  a  flirt" 

"  Are  there  anv  men  to  flirt  with  here  1 
I  thought  the  thing  itself  had  died  out, 
and  with  it  the  effete  race  who  kept  it 
alive,"  I  said  stupidly,  for  the  littleness  of 
most  things  was  beginning  to  affect  me. 

"Have  they  died  out,  indeed Y"  Mrs. 
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Rodney  said,  in  fine  contempt  of  me ;  and 
then,  with  the  vision  of  the  pattern  of  that 
dream-like  dress  well  before  her,  she  went 
on  :  "  You  should  see  them  crowding  round 
Mrs.  Camaby.  You'll  see  to-morrow  every- 
one will  be  struggling  to  get  near  her.  She 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  creatures,  and  I  don't 
care  what  anyone  says  about  her.  Lady 
Harleck  hates  her  because  she  wanted 
Captain  Camaby  for  her  precious  Maria; 
but  Lady  Harleck  would  cease  giving  her 
ill-managed  little  luncheons  if  Mrs.  Camaby 
declined  to  appear  at  them." 

**  This  is  indeed  peace  and  a  pleasant 
change,"  I  murmured  to  myself  as  I  listened 
to  the  altered  sentiments  of  my  agreeable 
little  hostess. 

In  all  gratitude,  let  me  proclaim  that  I 
spent  the  morning  hours  of  that  day 
delightftdly.  I  got  myself  away  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  and  planted 
myself  on  a  lawn-chair  at  the  end  of  a 
long  alley  that  was  bordered  by  sun- 
flowers, white  lilies,  hollyhocks,  and  other 
old-fashioned  garden  pets.  Here  I  sat  read- 
ing a  novel  and  lapsing  into  a  lazy  state 
that  was  infinitely  healthy  and  stultifying. 

I  disregarded  the  luncheon-bell,  know- 
ing well  where  to  find  peaches  and  grapes 
should  the  pangs  of  hunger  or  thurst 
assail  me.  Meantime,  until  they  did  assail 
me,  the  sunflowers  and  lilies  were  enough. 

I  was  loitering  through  the  last  pages  of 
my  book  when  I  heard  my  name  called 
by  Mrs.  Rodney,  and  presently,  before  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  propriety 
of  hiding  away  from  her  she  came  upon 
me  in  iull  tennis  costume,  a  mallet  on  her 
shoulder,  and  two  young  men  at  her  heels. 

"  We  have  been  hunting  for  you  every- 
where, Georgie,"  she  said  reproachfully. 
"  It's  half-past  five  now,  but  we  can  get  a 
game  before  dinner  if  you  come  at  once." 

"I  can't  play;  I  don't  like  tennis,"  I 
said  weakly,  forgetting  that  Mrs.  Rodney 
had  a  habit  of  overthrowing  ill-founded 
prejudice  on  all  occasions. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  she  said.  "  You'll  like  it 
when  once  you  get  into  it.  You  can't  think 
how  deliciously  fatiguing  it  is  till  you  try." 

**  I  have  had  plenty  of  fatigue  in  town 
during  the  last  six  months.  I  don't  think 
my  figure  is  exactly  suited  to  tennis, 
either,  I  added  reluctantly,  for  I  had  lost 
the  sylph-like  proportions  of  youth. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,"  she  said  encou- 
ragingly. "  But  you'll  be  wanted  at  Lady 
Harleck's  to-morrow,  to  play  in  a  scratch 
game,  so  it's  just  as  well  you  should  practise 
beforehand." 


I  yielded  to  her.  It  was  easier  to  do 
that  than  to  oppose  her.  But  I  went  to 
bed  that  night  with  pains  in  every  limb, 
and  with  a  bad  sick  headache.  There  was 
balm  in  Gilead  for  me  in  these  sufferings, 
though.  They  might  be  accepted  as 
excuses  for  my  non-appearance  at  Lady 
Harleck's  luncheon  on  the  morrow. 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  When  I  broaclied 
the  subject  of  my  ailments,  Mrs.  Rodney 
was  ready  with  a  host  of  remedies,  any  one 
of  which  would  have  been  worse  even  than 
the  luncheoa 

It  ended  in  my  going  to  Lady  Harleck's 
entertainment 

Lady  Harleck  lived  in  a  good-sized  com- 
fortable house,  that  was  handsomely  fur- 
nished with  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  was 
not  interesting  to  look  upon.  Her  walls 
were  unadorned,  save  by  portraits  of  her- 
self and  her  husband,  the  ^good  Sir  Benja- 
min, who  gave  one  the  impression  of  neTer 
having  got  over  his  amazement  at  being 
knighted.  Everything  about  their  house- 
hold arrangements  was  plenteous,  solid,  and 
plain,  and  I  was  congratulating  myself  on 
having  come  into  a  house  where  unpre- 
tentiousness  reigned,  when  Lady  Harleck 
sailed  ailongside  of  me  as  we  came  from  the 
luncheon-table,  and  said ; 

**  We  have  treated  you  quite  as  one  of 
ourselves,  Mrs.  ColviUe ;  received  you  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
live.  My  daughters  suggested  that  we 
should  follow  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
give  you  a  light  and  aesthetic  repast ;  bat 
I  said  no  !  Baronial  simplicity,  combined 
with  baronial  plenty,  is  what  I  have  always 
aimed  at,  and  whkt  without  undue  self- 
gratulation  I  may  say  I  have  always  snc- 
ceeded  in  carrying  out  I  have  strong 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  its  being  eveiy- 
one's  duty  to  adjust  him  or  herself  into 
the  niche  for  which  nature  designed  us. 
Sir  Benjamin  has  entirely  coincided  with 
me  in  this,  and  the  result  is  that  we  remain 
representatives  of  the  baronial  system  in 
these  days  of  revived  Queen  Anne-ism.  I  am 
sure  your  taste  approves  of  my  decision 
and  determination,  Mrs.  ColviUe." 

"  Entirely,'*  I  said  promptly,  for  she  was 
muscular  and  tall,  and  had  a  trick  of  rear- 
ing as  she  talked,  which  made  me  shrink 
from  and  succumb  to  her. 

"My  physique  marks  me  out  for  the 
baronial  style,"  she  went  on :  "  large,  grand, 
ragged,  true !  These  were  the  character- 
istics of  the  baronial  system,  Mr&  Colville/' 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  I  assented. 

'(You   display  your  usual  acumen  in 
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discerning  this  truth/'  she  said  enthasi- 
asticaUy.  "I  am  veiy  staanch  on  the 
point  of  its  being  desirable  for  all  women 
to  make  a  study  of '  style/  and  shape  them- 
selves to  the  period  to  which  they  aptly 
belong.  As  I  have  already  ezplainea,  I 
am  bturoniaL  Now,  Maria,  as  you  may 
have  observed — my  darling,  sweet  *  Eie,'  as 
her  friends  call  her — ^is  distinctly  classical 
A  classic  lily,  one  of  her  many  ad- 
mirers has  sweetly  termed  her  in  a  little 
Yolnme  of  poems.  Do  you  happen  to 
have  met  with  them  1  '  A  Wallet  f^ill  of 
Weeds,'  he  has  prettily  entitled  them,  and 
the  sonnet  addressed  to  Maria  he  calls, 
'To  Chickweed.'  So  original,  isn't  itY 
He  is  one  of  the  boys  whose  genius  I  have 
watched  and  nurtured,  and  I  confess  I  feel 
proud  of  his  felicitous  expression.  '  Ghick- 
▼eed '  so  exactly  symbolises  my  Ri&  There 
is  something  about  it  which  is  bright, 
green,  useful,  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
striking.  I  am  sure  you,  with  your  culti- 
vated sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  will 
agree  with  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Colville, 
'Ghickweed'  is  an  appropriate  cognomen 
for  my  guileless  Eie." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is,"  I  said  hurriedly,  though 
my  thoughts  were  wandering  far  from  the 
haronial  lady's  talk. 

"Yet  I  cannot  encouragehim  totheextent 
I  would  wish,"  the  good  lady  went  on  sadly. 
"He  has  genius,  but  he  is  beyond  the 
age  in  which  he  lives.    Debt  does  not 
tnmmel  his  spirit  for  a  moment.    *If  I 
can't  find    dross   to  pay  for   what  I've 
had  in  one  place,  I  go  to  another,  and 
try  my  luck  there,  dear  Lady  Harleck,' 
he  says  to  me,  and  in  front  of  that  bold 
daring  spirit  I  can't  preach  cautiousness. 
There  he  is ;  look  at  him,  lying  on  the  grass 
at — ^yes,  at  that  odious  Mrs.  Gamaby's  feet." 
I  looked  in  the  direction  which  she  in- 
dicated, and  saw  stretched  upon  the  lawn 
in  an  elaborately  easy  attitude,  which  to 
me  was  suggestive  of  discomfort  and  dis- 
location, a  pallid  young  man  with  lengthy 
hair,  a  bilious  mien,  and — ^yes,  undeniably 
a  very  expressive  face. 

Mra  Camaby  was  lounging  in  a  swing, 
and  he  was  lolling  on  the  grass  before  her. 
Bat  languid  as  were  their  respective  atti- 
tudes, her  words  had  a  stimulating  power 
about  them. 

As  I  drew  near  I  heard  her  say :  "  What 
did  you  tell  me  1  that  'Wallowing  in  Weeds' 
was  your  final  effort  t  Be  ashamed  of  your- 
self at  once,  get  up,  and  promise  to  try  and 
do  something  better,  something  manlier 
and  more  sensible." 


''The  poet  is  bom,  not  made,  Mrs. 
Camaby ;  I  am  the  toy  of  my  musa" 

"  I  pity  your  muse  for  having  such  a 
badly-working  toy,"  the  lady  laughed 
contemptuously.  "  I  haven't  read  many  of 
your  poems,  but  the  few  I  have  read  are 
full  of  the  effrontery  of  imitation.  And 
you  know  it  yourself,  quite  well." 

With  this  she  descended  from  her  swing 
and  walked  a\^ay,  leaving  her  companion 
to  the  soothing  influence  of  Lady  Harleck, 
who  bore  down  upon  him  at  the  moment. 

"My  dear  boy,"  Lady  Harleck  began 
in  her  largest  manner,  "I  see  how  that 
woman's  Sppancy  disgusts  you ;  a  brain- 
less beauty  as  she  is,  all  men  of  sense 
speedily  tire  of  her.  As  my  dear  Rie  says 
in  her  artless  way : '  Mamma,  I  would  not 
have  Mrs.  Gamaby's  face  for  worlds,  unless 
I  had  a  soul,  an  intellect  to  match  it' " 

''Mrs.  Camaby's  intellect  is  about  thebest 
I've  met  with  down  here,"  the  "  dear  boy  " 
replied  ungratefully,  "The  worst  thing 
about  her  is  her  sharp  tongue;  but  she 
takes  the  sting  out  of  what  she  says  with 
her  lovely  looks." 

"I  always  think  the  best,  and  hope 
for  the  best,"  the  representative  of  the 
baronial  style  said  magnanimously;  "  there- 
fore I  hope  you  are  right  in  supposing  that 
the  worst  thing  about  Mrs.  Carnaby  is 
her  'sharp  tongua'  But^  as  dear  Mrs. 
Colville  was  saying,  only  a  day  or  two 
ago,  '  Mrs.  Camaby's  conduct  can  only  be 
described  by  the  word  deplorabla' " 

"Lady  Harleck,  I  really  think  it  was 
you  yourself  who  applied  that  term  to  her 
conduct,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  and 
about  which  I  care  less,"  I  said  hastily. 
But  Lady  Harleck  only  laughed  good- 
humouredly  and  asked  me  if  I  was  afraid 
of  an  action  for  libel. 

"  For  my  own  part  I  fear  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  the  law  to  the  extent  of  closing 
my  lips  about  conduct  that  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to,"  she  said  heroically.  "It  pains  me 
more  than  I  can  express  to  be  compelled  to 
censure  anyone ;  but  if  I  am  compelled  to  do 
it,  I  do  not  meanly  try  to  evade  the  conse- 
quences of  the  expression  of  my  opinion." 
She  looked  out  of  the  corners  of  her 
eyes  at  me  as  she  said  this,  and  then  she 
pranced  away,  leaving  me  feeling  remark- 
ably uncomfortable  and  irate.  Had  I  come 
down  to  the  country  for  fresh  air,  peace, 
and  quiet  for  this  end,  that  I  was  to  be 
lugged  into  a  little  local  quarrel  between 
people  for  whom  I  did  not  care  to  the 
amount  of  the  oft-quoted  brass-farthing  ? 
Eendered    rather    desperate    by    this 
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reflection,  I  sought  Mrs.  Kodney,  and  asked 
her  "  if  an  invitation  to  luncheon  in  Blue- 
fleet  meant  that  the  guests  were  to  remain 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  1 " 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  said  promptly ;  ''  this 
is  the  only  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  you're  kept  lagging  on  long  after 
you  wish  to  ^et  away ;  but  Lady  Harleck 
likes  to  get  nd  of  all  her  social  obligatioiiiB 
at  one  clean  sweep,  so  she  makes  us  stay 
for  afternoon-tea  when  we  lunch  here,  and 
then  she  has  the  audacity  to  put  in  the 
local  papers :  <  Lady  Harleck  entertained  a 
large  piurty  at  luncheon  on  Thursday,  and 
afterwards  received  a  number  of  guests  at 
a  garden-party ! '  Such  disgusting  preten- 
tiousness, isn't  it,  Greorgie  f 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  for  my  two 
days'  experience  of  the  way  my  remarks 
were  edited  in  Bluefleet  was  making  me 
more  careful  in  my  utterances  than  1  had 
ever  been  before. 

Just  at  this  moment  I  saw  the  bard, 
the  sweet  singer  of  Chickweed  —  about 
whom  I  was  beginning  to  entertain  a 
higher  opinion  since  he  had  said  his  say 
about  Mrs.  Camaby — summoned  by  a  wave 
from  that  lady's  sun-shade. 

Out  of  mere  idleness  I  watched  their 
meeting  and  consultation.  Being  out  of  ear- 
shot I  heard  none  of  their,  remarks.  Had 
I  done  so  I  should  probably  have  been 
rather  less  indifferent  than  was  the  case. 

It  afterwards  transpired  that  the  sensible 
and  amiable  little  lady  had  called  the  poet 
in  order  to  ascertain  from  him  what  I — 
wretched  I — really  had  said  about  her, 
as  she  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
I  had  denounced  her  conduct  as  "de- 
plorable," and  herself  as  "disreputable," 
chieflv  because  her  husband  was  in  India, 
and  she  was  happy  nevertheless. 

I  believe  the  author  of  Chickweed 
represented  my  poor  sayings  to  her  faith- 
fully, for  her  wrath  against  me  subsided  as 
he  spoke. 

But  the  representative  of  the  baronial 
system  had  not  done  with  me  yet.  Before 
we  got  away,  she  sought  me,  and  said: 

"I  am  such  a  peaceful  person  myself 
that  I  quite  shrink  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  Mrs.  Camaby's  aggressive  way  of 
carrying  on  social  tactics.  If  you  can 
believe  it,  she  is  trying  to  make  a  fuss 
about  some  innocent  remarks  you  have 
unadvisedly  let  drop  about  her.    I  have 


been  assuring  her  that  you  didn't  speak 
them  in  malice *' 

"I  haven't  spoken  them  at  all,  Ladj 
Harleck,"  I  interrupted. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  mxiL  Golville!  surely  you 
cannot  forget  that  you  have  said  rather 
strong  things  against  our  volatile— yes,  I 
grant  her  volatile  —  Mend;  but  I  am 
sure  yon  have  meant  no  h«rm  by  your 
animadverdons ;  in  f act^  deeply  attached 
as  I  am  to  Mrs.  Carnabjy,  it  has  rather 
been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  iae  to  find 
that  you  are  brave  enough  to  give  her  a 
hint  as  to  her  indiscretions." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  she  has  committed 
any,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  she 
might  commit  fifty  thousand  without  call- 
ins  forth  a  remark  from  me,^  I  said  hotly. 

My  mood  was  not  balmy  that  night  Ifelt 
that  I  was  in  a  perilous  place,  between  these 
well-meaning  but  far  too  talkative  women. 

For  the  next  week  or  ten  days  life  at 
The  Fishery  was  very  renovating.  Then 
came  a  shock.  A  lawyer's  letter  called 
me  to  account  for  having  declared  Mra 
Camaby's  conduct  to  be  deplorable  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband  in  India !  Also 
for  having  asserted  that  "  Mr&  Camaby 
was  not  a  respectable  woman,  a  fact 
which  I  declared  I  had  ascertained  from 
my  husband,  who  was  serving  with  her 
husband  in  India." 

The  shock  was  really  and  troly  a 
great  one,  for  I  was  as  innocent  of  having 
spoken  a  word,  or  thought  a  thought^ 
against  Mrs.  Camaby  as  1  was  of  having 
attempted  treasonable  practices  against  the 
Queen.  But  happily  just  at  this  juncture  a 
telegram  from  my  husband  reached  me, 
saying  he  and  his  "  friend  Camabjr  were 
leaving  for  England  by  the  next  miuL" 

This  intimation  brought  about  an 
interview  between  Mrs.  Camaby  and 
myself,  iif  which  I  contrived  without 
incriminating  others  to  exonerate  myself. 
But  though  I  escaped  on  this  occasion,  my 
experience  at  Bluefleet  has  given  me  a 
profound  distaste  for  "pleasant  changes." 

Now  Beady, 
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CHAPTEE  XXVL  MABMADUKE  LODGK 
0.V  the  Mventh  of  next  tnonth  two 
things  occarred,  each  of  great  importaDca 
UuntiDg  commenced  in  the  Puckeridgs 
countrj,  and  Hany  with  that  famous  mare 
Belladonna  was  there.  And  Squire  Proeper 
was  driven  in  his  carriage  into  Bnnting- 
foid,  and  made  his  offer  with  all  due 
formality  to  Miss  ThoronKhbiuy.  The 
trhole  hon&ehold,  including  Matthew,  and 
the  cook,  and  the  coachman,  and  the  hoy, 
and  the  two  housemaids,  knew  what  he 
v&s  going  to  do.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
aay  how  they  knew,  because  he  was  a  man 
vho  never  told  anything.  He  was  the  last 
man  in  England  who,  on  such  a  matter, 
would  have  made  a  confidant  of  his  butler. 
He  never  spoke  to  a  servant  about  matters 
unconnected  with  their  service.  He  con- 
sidered Uiat  to  do  BO  would  ba  altogether 
sgainat  his  dignity.  Nevertheless  when  he 
ordered  his  carriage,  which  ha  did  not  do 
very  freqaently  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  horses  ware  wanted  on  tha  farm 
and  of  which  he  gave  twenty-four  hours' 


Were  he  to  faU  the  failure  would  be 
horrible  to  him.  Ha  knew  that  every  man 
and  woman  about  the  place  would  know 
all  about  it.  Among  the  secrets  of  the 
family  there  was  a  story,  never  now  men- 
tioned, of  his  having  done  the  same  thing 
once  before.  He  was  then  a  young  man, 
about  twenty-five,  and  he  had  come  forth 
to  lay  himself  and  Bnston  at  the  feet  of  a 
baronet's  daughter  who  lived  some  twenty- 
five  miles  off.  She  was  very  beautiful  and 
was  said  to  have  a  fitting  dower ;  but  h« 
had  come  back — and  had  shut  himself  up 
in  tha  house  for  a  week  afterwards.  To  no 
human  ears  had  he  ever  since  spoken  of 
his  interview  with  Miss  Courteney.  The 
doings  of  that  day  had  been  wrapped  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  But  all  Bustoa 
and  tha  neighbouring  parishes  had  known 
that  Miss  Courteney  had  refused  him. 
Since  that  day  he  had  never  gone  forth 
again  on  such  a  mission. 

There  were  those  who  said  of  him  that 
his  love  had  been  so  deep  and  enduring 
that  he  had  never  got  the  better  of  it 
Miss  Courteney  bad  been  married  to  a 
much  grander  lover,  and  had  been  taken 
i  off  to  splendid  circles.  But  be  had  never 
lentioned  her  name.     That  story  of  his 


notice  to  all  the  persons  concerned ;  and  |  abiding  love  was  thoroughly  believed  by 
irhen  early  in  the  morning  he  ordered  j  his  uster,  who  used  to  teQ  it  of  him  to  his 
that  his  Sunday  suit  should  be  prepared  credit  when  at  the  rectory  the  rector  would 
for  wearing,  and  when  his  aspect  grew  |  declare  him  to  he  a  fooL  But  the  rector 
more  and  more  serious  as  the  hour  drew   used  to  say  that  ha  was  dumb  from  pride, 


nigh,  it  was  well  understood  by  them  all 
that  he  was  going  to  make  the  offer  that 
day. 

He  was  both  proud  and  fearful  as  to 
the  thing  to  he  done — proud  that  ha,  the 
Snuire  of  Bnston,  should  ba  called  on  to 
take  so  important  a  stop ;  proud  by  antici- 
pation of  his  feelings  as  he  would  return 
home  a  jolly  thriving  wooer — and  yet  a 
little   fesixful  lest  he   might  not  succeed. 


or  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have  it  known 
that  be  had  failed  at  anything.  At  any 
rate  he  bad  never  again  attempted  love, 
and  had  formally  declared  to  his  eister 
that,  as  ha  did  not  intend  to  marry,  Harry 
should  he  regarded  as  his  son.  Then  at 
last  had  come  the  fellowship,  and  he 
had  been  proud  of  his  heir,  thmkiog  that 
in  some  way  he  had  won  the  fellowshii: 
himself,  as  he  had  paid  the  bills.   Bntnon 
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all  was  altered,  and  he  was  to  go  fdrth  to 
his  wooing  again. 

There  had  been  a  nunour  about  the 
country  that  he  was  already  accepted ;  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  He  had  never  even 
asked.  He  had  fluttered  about  Bunting- 
ford,  thinking  of  it ;  but  he  had  never  put 
the  question.  To  hi&  thinking- jitf  would 
not  have  been  becoming  to  do  so  without 
some  ceremony.  Buston  was  not  to  be 
made  away  with  during  the  turnings  of  a 
quadrille  or  as  a  part  of  an  ordinary  con- 
versation. It  was  not  probable,  nay,  it 
was  impossible,  that  he  should  mention 
the  subject  to  anyone ;  but  still  he  must 
visibly  prepare  for  it,  and  I  think  that  he 
was  aware  that  the  world  around  him 
knew  what  he  was  about 

And  the  Thoroughburys  kliew,  and  Miss 
Matilda  Thoroughbury  knew  well  All 
Buntingford  knew.  In  those  old  days  in 
which  he  had  sought  the  hand  of  the 
baronet's  daughter,  the  baronet's  daughter 
and  the  baronet's  wife,  and  the  baronet 
himself,  had  known  what  was  coming, 
though  Mr.  Prosper  thought  that  the  secret 
dwelt  alone  in  his  own  bosom.  Nor  did 
he  dream  now  that  Harry  and  Harry's 
father,  and  Harry's  mother  and  sisters,  had 
all  laughed  at  the  conspicuous  gravity  of 
his  threat.  It  was  the  general  feeling 
on  the  subject  which  made  the  rumour 
current  that  the  deed  had  been  done. 
But  when  he  came  downstairs  with  one 
new  grey  kid-glove  on,  and  the  other 
dangling  in  his  hand,  nothing  had  been 
done. 

"  Drive  to  Buntingford,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Matthew,  the  door  of 
the  carriage  in  his  hand. 

"  To  Marmaduke  Lodge." 

"Yes,  sir."  Then  Matthew  told  the 
coachman,  who  had  heard  the  instructions 
very  plainly,  and  knew  them  before  he 
had  heard  them.  The  squire  threw  him- 
self back  in  the  carriage,  and  applied 
himself  to  wondering  how  he  should  do 
the  deed.  He  had,  in  truth,  barely 
studied  the  words;  but  not,  finally,  the 
manner  of  delivering  theuL  With  his  bare 
hand  up  to  his  eyes  so  that  he  might  hold 
the  glove  unsoiled  in  the  other,  he  devoted 
his  intellect  to  the  task ;  nor  did  he  with- 
draw his  hand  till  the  carriage  turned  in 
id  the  gate.  The  drive  up  to  the  door  of 
Marmaduke  Lodge  was  very  short,  and  he 
lia'l  barely  time  to  arrange  his  waistcoat 
and  his  whiskers  before  the  carriage  stood 
still.  He  was  soon  told  that  Miss 
Thoroughbury  was  at   home,  and  within 


a   moment  he   found   himself  absolutely 
standing  on  the  carpet  in  her  presence. 

Seport  had  dealt  unkindly  with  Miss 
Thoroughbury  in  the  matter  of  her  age. 
Report  always  does  deal  unkindly  with 
unmarried  young  women  who  have  ceased 
to  be  ^rls.  There  is  an  idea  that  they 
will  wish  to  make  themselves  out  to  be 
younger  than  they  are,  and  therefore 
report  always  makes  them  older.  She  had 
been  called  forty-five,  and  even  fifty.  Her 
exact  age  at  this  moment  was  forty-two, 
and  as  Mr.  Prosper  was  only  fifty  there 
was  no  discrepancy  in  the  marriage.  He 
would  have  been  young-looking  for  his 
age,  but  for  an  air  of  ancient  dandyism 
which  had  grovm  upon  him.  He  was 
somewhat  dry,  too,  and  skinny,  with  high 
cheek-bones  and  large  dull  eyes.  Bat  he 
was  clean,  and  grave,  and  orderly— a  man 
promising  well  to  a  lady  on  the  look-out 
for  a  husband.  Miss  Thoroughbury  was 
fat,  fair,  and  forty  to  the  letter,  and  she 
had  a  just  measure  of  her  own  good  looks, 
of  which  she  was  not  unconscious.  But 
she  was  speciaUy  conscious  of  twenty-fire 
thousand  pounds,  the  possession  of  which 
had  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  her 
search  after  a  husband.  It  was  said 
commonly  about  Buntingford  that  she 
looked  too  high,  seeing  that  she  was  only 
a  Thoroughbury  and  had  no  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

But  Miss  Tickle  was  in  the  room,  and 
might  have  been  said  to  be  in  the  way, 
were  it  not  that  a  little  temporary  relief 
was  felt  by  Mr.  Prosper  to  be  a  comfort 
Miss  Tickle  was  at  any  rate  twenty  years 
older  than  Miss  Thoroughbury,  and  was  of 
•all  slaves  at  the  same  time  the  humblest 
and  the  most  irritating.  She  never  asked 
for  anything,  but  was  always  painting  the 
picture  of  her  own  deserts.  "I  hope 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Tickle 
quite  well,"  said  the  squire  as  soon  as 
he  had  paid  his  first  compliments  to  the 
lady  of  his  love. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Prosper ;  pretty  welL 
My  anxiety  is  all  for  Matflda.*  Matilda 
had  been  Matilda  to  her  since  she  had  been 
a  little  girl,  and  Miss  Tickle  was  not  goinc 
now  to  drop  the  advantage  which  the  old 
intimacy  gave  her. 

"  I  trust  there  is  no  cause  for  it" 
"Well,  I'm  not  so  sure.  She  coughed  a 
little  last  night,  and  would  not  cat  her 
supper.  We  always  do  have  a  Uttle  supper, 
A  despatched  crab  it  was ;  and  when  she 
would  not  eat  it  I  knew  there  was  some- 
thing wrong." 
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"  Nonsense  I  what  a  fuss  you  make. 
Well,  Mr.  Prosper,  have  you  seen  your 
nephew  yet  1 " 

"No,  Miss  Thoroughbury ;  nor  do  I 
intend  to  see  him.  The  young  man  has 
disgraced  himself." 

"Dear,  dear;  how  sad  1" 

"Young  men  do  disgrace  themselves,  I 
fear,  very  often,*'  said  Miss  Tickle. 

"We  won't  talk  about  it,  if  you  please, 
because  it  is  a  family  affair." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Miss  Thoroughbury. 

"  At  least,  not  as  yet.  It  may  be — ^but 
never  mind,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  pre- 
mature in  anything." 

"I  am  always  telling  Matilda  so.  She 
is  so  impulsive.  But  as  you  may  have 
matters  of  business,  Mr.  Prosper,  on  which 
to  speak  to  Miss  Thoroughbury,  I  will 
retire." 

"It  is  very  thoughtful  on  your  part, 
Miss  Tickle." 

Then  Miss  Tickle  retired,  from  which  it 
may  be  surmised  that  the  probable  circum- 
stances of  the  interview  had  been  already 
discussed  between  the  ladies.  Mr.  Prosper 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  sighed  audibly, 
as  soon  as  he  was  alone  with  the  object 
of  his  affections.  He  wondered  whether 
men  were  ever  bright  and  jolly  in  such 
circmnstances.  He  sighed  again,  and  then 
he  began  :  "  Miss  Thoroughbury  1" 

"  m.  Prosper  1 " 

All  the  prepared  words  had  flown  from 
his  memory.  He  could  not  even  bethink 
himself  how  he  ought  to  begin.  And, 
unfortunately,  so  much  must  depend  upon 
manner  I  But  the  property  was  unembar- 
rassed, and  Miss  Thoroughbury  thought  it 
probable  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  do 
what  she  would  with  her  own  money.  She 
had  turned  it  all  over  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  and  she  was  quite  minded  to  accept 
him.  With  this  view  she  had  told  Miss 
Tickle  to  leave  the  room,  and  she  now  felt 
that  she  was  bound  to  give  the  gentleman 
what  help  misht  be  in  her  power.  "  Oh, 
Miss  Thoroughbury  1 "  he  said. 

"Mr.  Prosper,  you  and  I  are  such  good 
friends,  that — that — ^that " 

"Yes,  indeed.  You  can  have  no  more 
true  friend  than  I  am.  Not  even  Miss 
Tickle." 

"  Oh,  bother  Miss  Tickle  ;  Miss  Ti  .kle 
is  very  welL" 

"  Ezactiy  so.  Miss  Tickle  is  very  well ; 
a  most  estimable  person." 

"  Well  leave  her  alone  just  at  present" 

"Yes,  certainly.  We  had  better  leave 
her  alone   in  our  present  conversation. 


Not  but  what  I  have  8.  strong  regard  for 
her."  Mr.  Prosper  had  surely  not  thought 
of  the  opening  he  might  be  giving  as  to 
a  future  career  for  Miss  Tickle  by  such  an 
assertion. 

"  So  have  I  for  the  matter  of  that,  but 
we'll  drop  her  just  now."  Then  she  paused, 
but  he  paused  also.  "  You  have  come  over 
to  Buntingford  to-day  probably  in  order 
that  you  might  congratulate  them  at  the 
brewery  on  the  marriage  with  one  of  your 
family."  Then  Mr.  Prosper  frowned,  but 
she  did  not  care  for  his  frowning.  "  It 
will  not  be  a  bad  match  for  the  young  lady, 
as  Joshua  is  fairly  steady,  and  the  brewery 
is  worth  money." 

"I  could  have  wished  him  a  better 
brother-in-law,"  said  the  lover,  who  was 
taken  away  from  the  consideration  of  his 
love  by  the  allusion  to  the  Annesleys.  He 
had  thought  of  all  that,  and  in  the  dearth 
of  fitting  objects  of  affection  had  resolved 
to  endure  the  drawback  of  the  connection. 
But  it  had  for  a  while  weighed  very 
seriously  with  him,  so  that  had  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds  been  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  he  might  have  taken  himself  to 
Miss  Puffle  who  lived  near  Safi&on  Walden, 
and  who  would  own  Smickham  Manor 
when  her  father  died.  The  property  was 
said  to  be  involved,  and  Miss  ruffle  was 
certainly  forty-eight  As  an  heir  was  the 
great  desideratum,  he  had  resolved  that 
Matilda  Thoroughbury  should  be  the  lady 
in  spite  of  the  evils  attending  the  new 
connection.  He  did  feel  that  in  throwing 
over  Harry  he  would  have  to  abandon  all 
the  Annesleys,  and  to  draw  a  line  between 
himself  with  Miss  Thoroughbury  and  the 
whole  family  of  the  Thoroughburys  gene- 
rally. 

"  You  mustn't  be  too  bitter  against  poor 
Molly,"  said  Miss  Thoroughbury. 

Mr.  Pros]per  did  not  like  to  be  called 
bitter,  and  m  spite  of  the  importance  of 
the  occasion,  could  not  but  show  that  he 
did  not  like  it  "  I  don't  think  that  we 
need  talk  about  it" 

"Oh  dear  no.  Kate  and  Miss  Tickle 
neel  neither  of  them  be  talked  about" 
Mr.  Prosper  disliked  all  familiarity,  and 
especially  that  of  being  laughed  at,  but 
Miss  Thoroughbury  did  laugh.  So  he  drew 
himself  up,  and  dangled  his  glove  more 
slowly  than  before.  "  Then  you  were  not 
going  on  to  congratulate  them  at  the 
brewery  1 " 

"  Certainly  not" 

"  I  did  not  know." 

"  My  purpose  carries  me  no  farther  than 
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Marmaduke  Lodge.  I  have  no  desire  to 
see  anyone  to-day  besides  Miss  Thorough- 
buiy." 

''  That  is  a  compliment'' 
Then  his  memory  suddenly  brought 
back  to  him  one  of  his  composed  sentences. 
"In  beholding  Miss  Thoroughbury  I  be- 
hold her  on  whom  I  hope  I  may  depend  for 
all  the  future  happiness  of  my  Ufa"  He 
did  feel  that  it  had  come  in  the  right  place. 
It  had  been  intended  to  be  eaid  imme- 
diately after  her  acceptance  of  him.  But 
it  did  very  well  where  it  was.  It  ex- 
pressed, as  he  assured  Umself,  the  feelings 
of  his  heart,  and  must  draw  from  her  some 
declaration  of  hers. 
"  Goodness  eracious  me,  Mr.  Prosper  1 " 
This  sort  of  coyness  was  to  have  been 
expected,  and  he  therefore  continued  with 
another  portion  of  his  prepared  words, 
which  now  came  glibly  enough  to  him. 
But  it  was  a  previous  portion.  It  was  all 
the  same  to  Miss  Thoroughbury,  as  it 
declared  plainly  the  gentleman's  intention. 
"  If  I  can  induce  you  to  listen  to  me  favour- 
ably, I  shall  say  of  myself  that  I  am  the 
happiest  gentleman  in  Hertfordshire." 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Prosper  1 " 
"  My  purpose  is  to  lay  at  vour  feet  my 
hand,  my  hearty  and  the  lands  of  Buston." 
Here  he  was  again  going  backwards,  but 
it  did  not  much  matter  now  in  what 
sequence  the  words  were  said.  The  offer 
had  been  thoroughly  completed  and  was 
thoroughly  understood. 

"  A  lady,  Mr.  Prosper,  has  to  think  of 
these  things,"  said  Miss  Thoroughbury. 

"  Of  course  I  would  not  wish  to  hurry 
you  prematurely  to  any  declaration  of  your 
affections." 

'*  But  there  are  other  considerations,  Mr. 
Prosper.  You  know  about  my  [Topertyl" 
"  Nothing  particularly.  It  has  not  been 
a  matter  of  consideration  with  me."  This 
he  said  with  some  slight  air  of  offence. 
He  was  a  gentleman,  whereas  Miss 
Thoroughbury  was  hardly  a  lady.  Matter 
of  consideration  her  money  of  course  had 
been.  How  should  he  not  consider  it  1 
But  he  was  aware  that  he  ought  not  to 
rush  on  that  subject,  but  should  leave  it  to 
the  arrangement  of  lawyers,  expressing  his 
own  views  through  her  own  lawyer.  To 
her  it  wajs  the  thing  of  most  importance, 
and  she  had  no  feelings  which  induced  her 
to  be  silent  on  a  matter  so  near  to  her. 
She  rushed. 

"But  it  has  to  be  considered,  'Mr, 
Prosper.  It  is  all  my  own,  and  comes  to 
very  nearly  one  thousand  a  year.    I  think  | 


it  is  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds 
six  shillings  and  eightpence.  Of  course, 
when  there  is  so  much  money  it  would 
have  to  be  tied  up  somehow."  Mr.  Progper 
was  undoubtedly  disgusted,  and  if  he  could 
have  receded  at  this  moment  would  have 
transferred  his  affections  to  liGssPuffle. 
"  Of  course  you  understand  that." 

She  had  not  accepted  him  as  yet,  nor 
said  a  word  of  her  regard  for  him.  All 
that  went,  it  seemedi  as  a  matter  of  no 
importance  whatever.  He  had  been  stand- 
ing for  the  last  few  minutes,  and  now  he 
remained  standing  and  looking  at  her. 
They  were  both  silent,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  speak.  "I  understand  that 
between  a  lady  and  gentleman  so  circum- 
stanced there  should  be  a  settlement" 
"Just  so." 

"  I  also  ha7e  some  property,"  said  Hr. 
Prosper  with  a  touch  of  pnde  in  his  tone. 
"  Of  course  you  have.  Goodness  gracious 
me  I  Why  else  would  you  come.  You 
have  got  JBuston,  wlddi  I  suppose  is  two 
thousand  a  year.  At  any  rate  it  has  that 
name.  But  it  isn't  your  own  1 " 
"  Not  my  own  1 " 

"  Well,  na  You  couldn't  leave  it  to 
your  widow,  so  that  she  might  give  it  to 
any  one  she  pleased  when  you  were  gone." 
Here  the  gentleman  frowned  ver^  darkly, 
and  thought  that  after  all  Miss  Puffle 
would  be  tiie  woman  for  him.  ''All  that 
has  to  be  considered,  and  it  makes  Boston 
not  exactly  your  own.  If  I  were  to  have 
a  daughter  she  wouldn't  have  it.'' 

"  ifo,  not  a  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Prosper, 
still  wondering  at  the  thorough  knowlcKlge 
of  the  business  in  hand  displayed  by  the 
lady. 

"  Oh,  if  it  were  to  be  a  son,  that  would 
be  all  right,  and  then  my  money  would  go 
to  the  younger  children,  divided  equally 
between  the  boys  and  girls."  Mr.  Prosper 
shook  his  head  as  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly provided  with  so  plentiful  and 
thriving  a  family.  "That,  I  suppose, 
would  be  the  way  of  the  settlement,  to- 
gether with  a  certain  income  out  of  Boston 
set  apart  for  my  use.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered that  I  should  have  to  provide  a 
house  to  live  in.  This  belongs  to  my 
brother,  and  I  pay  him  forty  pounds  a  year 
for  it.  It  should  be  something  better  than 
this." 

"My  dear  Miss  Thoroughbuiy,  the 
lawyer  woxild  do  all  that"  There  did  come 
upon  him  an  idea  that  she,  with  her  apti- 
tude for  business,  would  not  be  altogether 
a  bad  helpmate. 
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*^  The  lawyers  are  veiy  well ;  but  in  a 
transaction  of  this  kind  there  is  nothing 
like  the  prindpals  understanding  each 
other.  Toung  women  are  always  robbed 
when  their  money  is  left  altogether  to  the 
gentlemen." 

"  Robbed  1 " 

''Don't  suppose  I  mean  you,  Mr. 
Prosper ;  and  the  robbery  I  mean  is  not 
considered  disgraceful  at  all.  The  gentle- 
men I  mean  are  the  fathers  and  the 
brothers,  and  the  uncles  and  the  lawyers. 
And  they  intend  to  do  right  after  the 
custom  of  their  fathers  and  uncles.  But 
woman's  rights  are  coming  up." 

"  I  hate  woman's  rights." 

"  Nevertheless  they  are  coming  up.  A 
young  woman  doesn't  get  taken  in  as  she 
used  to  do.  I  don't  mean  any  offence,  you 
know."  This  was  said  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Prosper'a  repeated  frown.  "  Since  woman's 
rights  have  come  up  a  young  woman  is 
better  able  to  fight  her  own  battle." 

Mr.  Prosper  was  willing  to  admit  that 
Miss  Thoroughbury  was  fair,  but  she  was 
fat  also,  and  at  least  forty.  There  was 
hardly  need  that  she  should  refer  so  often 
to  her  own  unprotected  youth.  "  I  should 
like  to  have  the  spending  of  my  own  in- 
come, Mr.  Prosper — that's  a  fact." 

"  Oh,  indeed." 

"ITes,  I  should.  I  shouldn't  care  to 
have  to  go  to  my  husband  if  I  wanted  to 
buy  a  pair  of  stockinss." 

"  An  allowance,  I  i^ould  say." 

"  And  that  should  be  my  own  income." 

"  Nothing  to  go  to  the  house ) " 

"  Oh  yes.  There  might  be  certain 
things  which  I  might  agree  to  pay  for.  A 
pair  of  ponies  I  should  like." 

« I  always  keep  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of 
horses. 

" But  the  ponies  would  be  my  lookout 
I  shouldn't  mind  paying  for  my  own  maid, 
and  the  champagne,  and  my  clothes,  of 
coarse,  and  the  fishmonger's  bill.  There 
would  be  Miss  Tickle,  toa  You  said  you 
would  like  Miss  Tickle.  I  should  have  to 
pay  for  her.  That  would  be  about  enough, 
I  think." 

Mr.  Prosper  waa  thoroughly  disgusted ; 
but  when  ho  leftMarmaduke  Lodge  he  had 
not  said  a  word  as  to  withdrawing  from 
his  offer.  She  declared  that  she  womd  put 
hor  terms  into  writing  and  give  them  to 
her  lawyer,  who  woula  communicate  with 
Mr.  Grey.  Mr.  Prosper  was  surprised  to 
find  that  she  knew  the  name  of  his  lawyer, 
who  was  in  truth  our  old  friend.  And 
then,  while    he  was  still  hesitating,  she 


astounded — ^nay,  shocked  him — by  her 
mode  of  ending  the  conference.  She  got 
up,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
kissed  him  most  affectionately.  After  that 
there  was  no  retreating  for  Mr.  Prosper, 
no  immediate  mode  of  retreat,  at  all  events. 
He  could  only  back  out  of  the  room,  and 
get  into  his  carriage,  and  be  carried  home 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

IN  BONNIE  SCOTLAND. 

IX. 

To  go  to  bed  in  broad  daylight,  and, 
waking  from  the  first  doze,  to  see  the  hills 
faintly  touched  with  the  blush  of  dawn — 
such  is  night  in  Skye  in  the  short  but 
brilliant  summer  of  these  high  latitudes. 
And  now  it  is  Sunday  morning.  A  pro- 
found stillness  every  where — the  stillness  of 
a  Scotch  Sabbath  Even  the  cocks  don't 
crow  nor  do  the  hens  cluck,  as  far  as  one  can 
hear,  and  the  old  colley,  who  is  the  first 
to  greet  me  on  coming  down,  has  a 
subdued  and  thoughtful  expression  on 
his  honest  face.  I  am  not  the  first  down, 
however.  A  shrewd  dogmatic  -  looking 
Scotchman  is  already  seated  on  the  bench 
outeide  the  hotel,  and  in  reply  to  my 
greeting  of  ''A  fine  momine,"  replies 
cautioualy:  ''Yes,  it's  fine  ena,  but  I'm 
dootful  about  its  lasting."  Perhaps,  indeed, 
there  is  a  sort  of  tenderness  in  the  mommg 
light  that  presages  a  certain  tearfulness 
later  on.  But  at  the  present  moment  the 
sun  is  shining  brightly  over  Eaasay  Island, 
while  the  long  ripples  of  the  incoming  tide 
are  spread  in  dark  lines  ever  hurrying 
onwards  in  endless  succession.  The  httle 
town  is  at  our  feet,  and  the  harbour  with 
the  massive  headlands  that  mount  guard 
over  the  entranca 

I  have  a  kind  of  presentiment  that  the 
shrewd-looking  Scot  is  no  other  than  the 
hard-shelled  uncle  of  whom  Ronald  has  been 
writing.  He  is  busy  now  over  his  order- 
book,  and  is  turning  over  the  leaves  with  a 
frowning  thoughtful  brow.  Presently  he 
shuts  up  his  book  with  a  snap,  and  fills  and 
lights  a  pipe  in  a  leisurely  careful  manner. 
His  brow  is  unbent,  and  he  looks  even 
sociably  disposed,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  begin  to  make  friends  with  him,  but 
having  ventured  that  little  remark  about 
the  fine  morning  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had 
got  another  subject  handy.  However,  at 
last  I  hazard  another  remark  to  the  effect 
that  we  had  not  seen  him  on  our  arrival 
last  night  "And  wass  you  wanting  to 
I  see    me  1 "  asked    the  old    carle    rather 
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BospicionBly.  Oh,  not  at  all,  only  that  we 
missed  the  pleasure  of  making  his  aoqoaint- 
ance,  and  so  on.  ''Well,  to  tell  ye  the 
troth/'  began  the  Scot,  "  I  was  oyer  there 
by  Scayaig.  Perhaps  ye'U  be  in  the  timber- 
line  yonr  own  self  1 "  with  a  renewed  access 
of  caution  and  mistrast  No,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  ynth  timber.  If  I  had,  what  should 
I  be  doing  in  the  Highlands,  where  you 
may  find  materials  for  a  birch  rod,  indeed, 
or  even  a  broom  or  two,  and  maybe  a 
walkingstick  ynth  a  fine  crook  at  the  end 
of  it,  but  as  for  timber — well  1 

Mr.  Boss,  for  that  was  his  name — 
Angus  Boss,  hailing  from  Inyemess,  and 
Bonald's  uncle  as  it  turned  out — Mr. 
Boss,  laughed  good-humouredly  at  my  de- 
preciation of  the  natiye  timber.  He  could 
afford  to  laugh,  as  it  turned  out,  for  he 
dealt  in  Norway  deals  himself;  and  it 
strikes  me  as  curious  that  while  the  hills 
of  Norway,  the  shores  of  its  inlets  and 
fiords,  are  clothed  ynth  timber  which 
supplies  half  the  world  yrith  planks  and 
battens,  the  coast  of  Scotluid,  under 
similar  climatic  conditions  and  yrith  a, 
perhaps,  more  fayourable  arrangement  of 
land  and  water,  should  remain  as  bare  as 
the  palm  of  your  hand. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Boss,  who  has 
lighted  his  pipe  and  is  puffing  away 
yigorously — ^a  petf  ormance  wmoh  does  not 
impair  in  any  way  his  parts  of  speecL 
Indeed,  the  short  periods,  pointed  by  puffs 
of  tobacco-smoke,  are  exactly  suited  to  his 
conyersational  powers. 

''Aye,  it's  a  fine  mom,  as  ye  were  saying, 
and  to  look  at  yon  bay  that's  sae  smooth 
and  pleasant  now,  ye'd  neyer  think  of  how 
it  looks  in  winter-time,  with  maybe  a  stiff 
nor'-east  gale  sending  the  swell  down  the 
sound,  and  the  wayes  lashing  up  against 
yon  headlands,  and  roaring  up  into  me  air 
with  clouds  of  foam  and  torrents  of  white 
surf  nigh  up  to  the  top  of  yon  rugged 
cliff." 

The  picture  made  me  shiyet  inyolun- 
tarily,  and  Boss  laughed  low,  and  almost 
choked  himself  yrith  tobacco-smoke,  pleased 
with  the  effect  of  his  eloquence.  And  then, 
finding  he  had  an  appreciatiye  listener,  he 
began  a  description  of  his  winter  journey 
among  the  islands — a  yojrage,  say,  from 
Shetland  to  the  Orcades  in  a  howling 
winter's  sale ;  but  presently  diyerged  in  a 
lamentable  way  to  the  account  of  a  trial  on 
which  he  seryed  as  a  jiuyman,  and  the 
remarks  he  made  to  the  court,  and  how 
Lord  Muddylaws  tried  to  put  him  down, 
and  the  reply  he  made  by  which  Muddy- 


laws  yras  coyered  with  confiuion.  We  were 
fairly  in  the  middle  of  the  trial,  irith  do 
prospect  of  an  agreement  as  to  the  yerdict, 
when  the  two  girls  came  out,  Maiy  Grant 
and  Jennie ;  and  old  Boss,  whom  nothing 
else  could  haye  moyed  to  spare  one  word 
of  the  long-winded  trial,  broke  off  with 
the  apology,  "  Mon,  ye  shall  hear  it  all 
from  the  yerra  beginnin',  when  we're  just 
to  oor  twa  selyes,"  and  made -his  politest 
reyerence  to  the  two  girls. 

I  think  Jennie  knew  by  some  subtle 
instinct  that  this  was  the  all-important  micle 
whom  it  was  her  business  to  conciliate,  she 
receiyed  his  old-fashioned  gallantries  with 
such  sweetness.  And  then  somebody  pro- 
posed a  short  walk  to  the  top  of  an 
eminence  close  by,  whence  there  is  a 
general  yiew  of  sea  and  coast,  and  Maiy 
Grant  fell  to  my  share,  while  Angos  and 
Jennie  walked  off  together,  highly  pleased 
with  each  other.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  is 
a  little  ruined  tower  that  gaye  rise  to  some 
speculation ;  it  is  not  ancient  exactly,  but 
yet  not  built  yesterday.  Boss  suggested 
that  it  was  a  whisky-tower,  a  trysting-plaoe 
for  the  great  drinking-bouts  tlmt  were  the 
main  pastime  of  the  smaller  Hebridean 
chiefs.  Or  perhaps  it  is  just  a  gazebo, 
built  by  some  eccentric  iritii  a  passion  for 
panoramic  yiews.  A  fine  sweep  of  sea 
and  sky  and  rough  rock-bound  coast;  the 
cliffs  breaking  off  suddenly  into  the  abyss 
are  clothed  with  luxuriant  yegetation,  and 
spangled  yrith  the  blossoms  of  the  wild 
rose,  while  fox-gloves  and  a  host  of  other 
wild  flowers  not  luxuriantly  m  all  the 
creyices  of  the  roeka  "  Well  have  a  fine 
appetite  for  breakfast,  anyhow,'*  said 
Angus;  but^  as  far  as  the  girls  were 
concerned,  I  doubt  whether  the  effect  was 
quite  realised,  for  coming  back  to  the 
hotel,  we  met  Uncle  Jock  in  something 
of  a  temper.  ''D'ye  think  it  seemly, 
lassies,  to  be  walking  and  daffing  here  on 
the  Sabbath  mom  V  and  he  hurried  them 
in  with  quite  unnecessary  haste.  Angus 
Eoss  made  a  face  indicatiye  of  strong 
disgust  **  If  there's  one  thin^  more  than 
another  I've  a  contempt  for,  its  beegotry; 
and  there's  more  than  enough  of  it  among 
us."  It  was  suggested  that  the  climate  must 

have  sometiliing  to  do  with  it,  for  that  Jock 
Gillies  is  not  nearly  so  rigid  a  disciplinarian 
when  among  the  Qallios  of  the  metropolis. 
Bat  the  feet  was.  Uncle  Jock  had  dis- 
coyercd  the  presence  of  the  yoimg  artist 
on  the  island,  and  considered  himself  as 
much  aggrieyed  thereby.  And  he  considered 
your  humble  senrant  as  much  to  blame  as 
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anybody,  and  consequently,  when  the  gone 
Bonnded  for  breakfast,  he  seated  himself  ana 
his  party  as  far  away  as  he  could.  All  bnt 
Jennie,  that  is,  who  broke  away  and  took 
her  seat  between  the  old  timber-dealer  and 
myself. 

Now  if  Jennie  had  done  this  with  the 
profoimdest  calculation,  instead  of  at  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  she  could  not  have 
made  a  better  impression  on  Angus  Boss. 
The  old  fellow  was  delighted.  As  for 
Mary  she  gave  me  one  laughing  glance  out 
of  her  blue  eyes  that  made  my  heart  rive 
quite  a  sudden  leap.  There  is  nothing  like 
being  m  disgrace  together  to  give  people 
a  sympathetic  feeling  for  each  other. 

Sunday  morning  brings  all  the  denizens 
of  the  hotel  together,  for  if  you  don't  come 
to  the  public  breakfast  you  have  to  go 
without ;  such  is  the  simple  inexorable  law. 
And  consequently  all  tne  honeymooners 
were  present  And  Skye  it  seems  is  a  great 
place  of  resort  for  the  newly-married.  It 
might  be  thought  that  they  would  be  glad 
of  the  opporttmity  of  seeing  a  few  fresh 
faces.  But  no^  they  seemed  still  wrapped  up 
in  each  other,  and  exchanged  little  signals 
of  endearmentand  conveyed  lovingmessages 
by  symbolic*  arrangements  of  teaspoons  and 
scones.  There  was  an  Irish  family,  too,  with 
three  unmarried  daughters,  who  perhaps 
had  the  taste  of  sour  grapes  in  the  mouth  as 
they  watched  the  happy  play  of  the  dainty 
little  brides ;  but  perhaps  again  they  were 
superior  to  that  kind  of  thing  altogether. 
There  was  a  littie  apprehension  among  the 
guests  as  to  future  supplies  of  food,  for 
notice  was  given  that  except  for  the  table 
dlidte  dinner  at  half-past  five,  no  other 
meal  would  be  served.  JBut  the  head  waiter 
soothed  all  alarms.  "Oh,  ye  shall  have 
your  lunches,  never  fear."  "  Just  a  biscuit, 
you  know ;  if  it  were  oidy  a  biscuit," 
suggested  the  Irishman.  "But  ye  shall  have 
your  plentiful  lunches,"  replied  the  waiter, 
"never  fear  for  that."  "Well,  I'm  glad 
to  find  there's  no  that  beegotry  amon^  us 
all,"  said  Mr.  Boss  aggressively,  mm  a 
glance  at  Uncle  Jock.  "There's  nothing 
more  repugnant  to  a  mind  that's  capable 
o'  reasoning  powers,  than  that  blind 
beegotry  that'll  no'  allow  men  their  lawful 
enjoyments  because  it's  the  Sawbeth.  Ye 
mustn't  walk  except  to  kirk ;  ye  mustn't 
have  your  bit  laugh;  it's  just  these 
beesots  that  bring  us  into  disrepute 
with  foreigners." 

Now  if  Mr.  Boss  thought  to  plant  a 
barbed  arrow  in  the  breast  of  Uncle  Jock 
bv  these  remarks  about  bicrotrv.  he  was 


disappointed.  For  Jock's  withers  were 
unwrung.  In  his  ancer  he  made  a  stalk- 
ing-horse of  the  Sawbeth,  but  not  being 
particularly  rigid  himself  upon  the  point, 
he  received  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boss  with 
the  utmost  good  humour.  And  the  worthy 
Angus,  whose  soul  thirsted  for  a  wordy 
combat,  was  considerably  disappointed 
thereat 

Hardly  was  breakfast  over  when  a  little 
bell  began  to  clank  in  a  rapid  importunate 
way,  and  going  out  we  saw  a  man  standing 
outside  the  little  kirk  and  pulling  vigorously  . 
at  a  rope  that  hung  from  the  little  belfry. 
And  presently  there  set  in  a  littie  stream 
of  people,  old  women  in  tartan  shawls,  and 
dour -looking  old  fellows  in  Highland 
bonnets  and  grey  tweed  suits.  Not  that 
the  stream  flowed  undivided  into  the  little 
kirk  with  the  bell.  There  were  two  others, 
if  not  three,  all  within  hail  of  each  other, 
which  divided  the  faithful  of  Skye  pretty 
evenlv  among  them. 

"Im  no'  for  the  kirk,"  said  Angus; 
"  I'm  for  a  bit  wdk,  for  I've  got  to  meet  a 
newey  of  mina" 

At  the  mention  of  this  nephew  we  all 
began  to  listen,  Jennie  especially,  who  bent 
upon  Mr.  Boss  her  eyes  full  of  soft  interest, 
^d  thereupon  Angus  began  to  expatiate 
upon  his  nephew.  Our  friend  was  not  with- 
out family  pride,  and  a  certain  tendency  to 
boastfulness  as  to  family  connections  and 
ramifications ;  and  to  hear  him  descant  upon 
his  nephew's  triumphs  and  progress — ^how 
he  carried  off  all  the  prizes  of  the  London 
Acawdemy,  while  his  pictures  had  created 
quite  a  f^ore  in  'the  world  of  art,  you 
would  think  that  Bonald  was  indeed  some 
bright  particular  star.  ''But  yon  lad's  got 
moore  than  talent,  as  I  told  his  fkther,  he's 
got  genus,  or  I'm  much  mistaken,  and  he'll 
make  the  name  of  Boss  distinguished  in  the 
land;  and  yon  man,  his  father,  he's  my  ain 
brother — a  highly  clever  man  is  Dr. 
Boss,  and  stands  perhaps  at  the  verry  top  of 
his  profession,  but  beegoted,  as  I  tell  him 
— ^would  have  shut  lum  up  in  a  pulpit 
and  made  a  preaching-block  of  hiuL  And 
what  if  he  paints  lassies  without  their 
sarks,  as  my  poor  brother  canna  thole  the 
notion  of ;  why,  it's  all  art  as  I  tell  him,  and 
the  wavs  of  art  are  no'  just  like  a  theeo- , 
logical  lecture." 

"  For  all  that,"  interposed  Uncle  Jock, 
who  had  now  recognised  the  identity  of  his 
antagonist, "  I  think  the  good  doctor  was 
grandly  right."  And  then,  after  a  little 
clearing  up  of  names  and  dates,  and  mutual 
connections  and  friendships,  the  two  men 
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launched  out  into  a  determined  argument 
on  the  subject  of  poor  Bonald,  pacing  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  hotel  quite 
forgetful  of  time  and  scena 

*'  I'm  Bure,  Jennie,  that  everything  is 
going  beautifully  for  you,"  cried  Mary 
Grant.  And  then  I  proposed  that  while 
the  elders  were  thus  busily  engaged  in 
confabulation,  we  others  should  start  on  a 
walk  towards  Sligachan,  and  meet  Bonald, 
who  was  no  doubt  walking  over  from  that 
direction.  We  could  not  be  expected  to  go 
to  kirk«  for  the  services  were  in  Oaelic,  and 
Mrs.  Gillies  allowed  that  if  we  walked 
along  quietly,  we  might  be  allowed  to 
make  the  expedition. 

The  country  was  wild,  not  to  say  deso- 
late, and  close  by  was  the  head  of  the 
loch,  which  you  would  have  taken  for  some 
fresh-water  pool,  but  for  the  baaik  of 
seaweed  that  bounded  the  margin  and  the 
wet^  mark  where  the  tide  was  silently 
ebbing  away.  And  just  above  high-water 
^mark  were  the  huts  of  a  little  settlement 
'of  cottars,  who  might  well  be  taken  for 
remnants  of  an  earlier  race,  survivors  we 
will  say  from  the  glacial  epoch,  who  had 
not  long  ago  left  their  caves  and  holes  in  the 
rocks  to  dwell  by  the  sea-shore,  so  weirdly 
ancient-looking  are  the  little  weather- 
beaten  huts,  msi  have  taken  the  hues  of 
the  rocks,  as  if  they  were  so  many  huge 
limpets  that  were  clinging  thera  Butexcept 
for  a  few  old  crones,  and  a  band  of  scantily- 
dothed  but  splendidly  healthy  children, 
there  were  no  inhabitants  to  be  seen.  And 
an  old  lady  who  spoke  English  informed 
us  that  all  the  men  were  away  reaping  the 
harvest  of  the  sea.  Aye,  and  most  of  the 
women  too,  who  had  followed  the  men. 
And  the  men  had  followed  the  herrings, 
which  in  July  cease  to  swarm  among  uie 
lochs  of  the  western  coast;  had  followed 
them  eastward  past  Cape  Wrath,  and  round 
the  stormy  Pentlands,  and  were  now 
shooting  their  nets  in  the  North  Sea.  And 
the  women — ^were  they  fishing  too  1  Well 
no,  they  found  employment  in  cleaning  and 
packing  the  fish  at  Wick,  or  Banff,  or 
Peterhead. 

**  That  is  the  way,  always,"  said  Jennie, 
'^  the  men  get  all  the  nice  adventurous 
noble  work,  and  the  women  the  nasty 
drudgery;  but  we  are  going  to  change  aU 
that."  "But  ye  canna  clutnge  the  ways 
of  Providence,  lassie,"  cried  the  old  dame  in 
some  astonishment  And  then  we  left  the 
cottars'huts behind  us, and  climbed  higherto 
where  there  was  a  pretty  waterfall  dashing 
down  the  rocks,  and  soon  after  we  saw  a 


solitary  figure  approaching  along  the  deso- 
late track,  which  turned  out  to  be  Bonald 
himself. 

Bonald  in  very  good  spirits,  for  he  had 
got  fiedrly  at  work  upon  his  picture,  the 
subject  a  wild  corrie  among  the  Oachullin 
Mlb,  tiiat  would  take  all  laa  powers  to  re- 
produce its  glowing  grandeur.  And  Uncle 
Angus  had  been  rather  a  brick  on  the 
whole,  depreciating  his  work  indeed,  but 
offering  substantial  help  in  a  way  that 
promised  to  smooth  over  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  his  path.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jennie  had  unfavourable  news  to  com- 
municate about  Uncle  Jock,  how  inex- 
orable he  was,  and  the  indignation  he  had 
shown  that  Bonald  should  be  meeting 
Jennie  again.  "  We  must  take  him  out 
in  the  Firefly,"  said  Ronald,  "  and  then 
we'll  give  him  the  choice  of  givbg  his  con- 
sent or  being  dropped  overboard."  And 
his  friend  Jemmie  was  working  his  yacht 
round  to  Poftree,  and  Bonald  1^  made  up 
his  mind  that  having  made  such  a  happy 
beginning  to  Us  picture,  he  could  fairly 
take  a  couple  of  days'  holiday  to  be  happy 
with  Jennie,  rowine  and  sailing  about,  while 
his  picture  worked  itself  out  in  his  mind 

While  Jennie  and  her  lover  were  talk- 
ing over  these  things,  Mary  Grant  and  I 
w^ed  on  in  front,  and  we  fell  into  quite 
confidential  conversation.  She  told  me  of 
her  early  life  at  Longashnan,  when  her 
father  was  yet  alive.  She  hardly^  remem- 
bered her  mother,  who  had  died  long 
before,  and  she  the  spoiled  child  of  the 
house ;  of  the  boat  she  used  to  manage 
herself,  and  t^e  wild  little  pony  she  used 
to  rida  But  father  had  been  dead  three 
years,  still  brightly  remembered  with  some- 
thing of  a  sob  in  the  voice  as  she  spoke 
of  hun,  and  an  elder  brother  ruled  at 
Longashpan  with  a  wife  who  was— well, 
not  very  comfortable  to  live  with  She 
had  tried  it  for  awhile,  but  would  sooner 
be  a  hired  servant  than  live  there  again, 
and  now  she  was  keeping  house  for  Archie. 
But  he  would  be  married  soon,  perhaps, 
and  then  she  would  be  adrift  on  the  world. 
But  adrift  1  No,  there  was  no  chance  of 
that  Surely  there  was  one  heart  some- 
where that  would  be  moved  to  try  and 
hold  her  fasti  Mary  shook  her  head 
without  speaking,  and  then  said  her 
companion : 

'*  Was  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom 
Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine." 

"Oh,"  cried  Mary,  blushing  and 
trembling   a  little,    "I'm    afraid  youVe 
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said  that  to  many  another  before  now." 
Heaven  knows  how  far  the  affair  would 
have  gone  if  we  had  not  plumped  upon  the 
two  uncles,  who  had  come  on  their  way  to 
meet  us,  still  arguing  tooth  and  naU, 
although  they  had  changed  their  ground  a 
litde.  They  were  on  the  kirk  now,  some 
interminable  question  about  some  insoluble 
theological  problem.  Old  Angus  looked 
rather  taken  aback  when  he  caught  sight  of 
Ronald  and  Jennie  walking  together  on 
Buch  comfortable  terms.  "  Why,  ye  never 
told  me,  laddie,  that  you  expected  friends 
to  meet  ye."  "I  wasn't  sure,  you  see, 
uncle,"  replied  Bonald,  looking  rather 
fooHslL  Uncle  Jock,  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  gave  Bonald  a  reluctant  hand, 
and  then  would  have  plunged  again  into 
controversy.  "There's  a  great  incon- 
sistency in  that  argument  of  yours,  my 
friend."  But  Angus  would  no  longer  give 
battle;  he  had  secured  Jennie,  senoung 
away  his  nephew  with  good-humoured 
imperativeness.  And  Bonald  attached 
himself  to  Mary,  who,  I  flatter  myself,  did 
not  want  fadm,  while  Jock  and  I  walked 
moodily  along  together. 

Jost  then  we  topped  a  commanding 
eminence,  whence  we  saw  spread  out  before 
us  the  rugged  coast-line  of  Skye,  with 
rocky  islands  scattered  over  the  sound,  the 
sea  a  deep  blue,  with  a  solitary  sail  upon 
it,  the  wlute  high-peaked  sail  of  a  yacht 
"  There  are  some  there,"  said  Uncle  Jock, 
shaking  hLs  head,  "who  are  not  over 
mindfil  of  the  Sawbeth." 

"  Why,  that  is  the  Firefly  1"  cried  Bonald, 
"and  Jem  is  bringing  her  up  to  lie  at 
Portree  to-night" 

"Aye,"  said  Angus  proudly,  ''ye  see 
what  it  is  to  be  an  artist,  Mr.  Gillies, 
and  consort  with  the  greatness  of  the  land. 
That's  the  Hon.  James  Fraser  with  his 
yacht,  and  it  would  be  a  long  time  before 
he'd  ask  you  a'  me,  Jock  Gillies,  to  fore- 
gather with  him.  But  ye'll  mind  it  was 
the  proudest  king  in  Christendom  that 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  artist's  pencil" 

It  was  amazing  to  witness  such  a  fervid 
vein  in  the  otherwise  rigid  breastof  thehard- 
sboUed  Angus,  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
supposed  prejudices  of  Uncle  Jock.  "  But 
I'm  thinking,"  he  went  on,  firmly  astride 
of  the  high  horse ;  "  there's  some  connection 
betwixt  our  family  and  the  Frasers.  There 
was  my  own  sister's  son  married  a  widow, 
and  her  husband's  first  wife  had  been  first 
cousm  to  the  late  lord.  Ye  might  men- 
tion that  little  circumstance  to  the  right 
honourable  when  ye  speak  with  him." 


"  You  shall  mention  it  yourself,"  replied 
Bonald  good-humouredly ;  ''he  made  me 
promise  that  you  should  come  for  a  sail 
with  us  to-morrow." 

''And  I  should  be  leaving  the  island  the 
mom,"  cried  Angus;  "weU,  but  it's  not 
every,  day  I'll  go  yachting  with  a  right 
honourable.  The  people  of  Mull  will  just 
have  to  be  without  me  for  a  day,  that's  alL" 

We  had  now  reached  the  little  high- 
street  of  Portree,  with  its  row  of  white- 
washed cottages  looking  over  the  cliff,  and 
little  bit  of  a  court-house  and  gaol  poked  up 
in  a  comer.  The  white  cottages  are  all 
done  up  wonderfully  neat  and  bright,  with 
knockers  and  door-mats,  and  all  kinds  of 
modem  appliances,  all  ready  for  lodgers ; 
and  there  is  MacPhail's  big  shop — a 
universal  store,  where  all  things,  from 
needles  to  anchors,  are  ready  to  the  hand. 
And  there  is  the  bank  with  its  brass-plate, 
and  again  another  bank  with  another  brass- 
plate,  and  a  third  a  little  further  on,  and 
perhaps  others  if  we  dived  deeper  into  the 
matter, but  in  the  wayof  kirksand  banks  the 
poorest  place  is  sure  to  be  amply  provided. 

And  then  the  church-bell  begins  again 
— the  same  sturdy  Highlander  jerking 
doRgedly  the  Ions  rope  from  the  belfry — 
andi  propose  to  Mary  Grant  that  we  shall 
go  to  churcL 

It  is  a  quiet  sleepy  little  kirk,  the 
plainest  arrangement  of  bricks  and  boards 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  all  painted 
yellow,  with  a  gallery  where  two  or  three 
people  are  sitting^-out  of  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, for  there  is  ample  room  below 
for  all  the  congregation  thrice  told.  Mary 
and  I  get  seats  on  a  handsome  deal  ledge 
with  a  high  straight  back  distressing  to 
the  spinal  column.  There  are  two  or  three 
shepherds  present,  in  grey  tweed,  and  with 
wrinkled  weather-beaten  faces.  And  there 
is  the  agent  of  the  bank — of  one  of  the 
three,  that  is — ^with  a  few  other  notables  of 
the  town.  And  then  the  minister  enters 
in  a  stately  way  in  Geneva  gown  and 
bands,  and  marches  up  the  pulpit-stairs — a 
pulpit  that  harmonises  with  the  other 
decorations  of  the  building — and  then 
from  a  square  pen  in  the  middle  of  the 
kirk  you  hear  the  feeble  note  of  a  pitch- 
pipe,  and  the  choir  of  youths  and  maidens 
strike  up  a  hjmn,  or  rather  a  paraphrase, 
which  I  take  to  be  something  in  the 
way  of  a  psalm.  We  all  sit,  except 
the  choir,  as  if  we  were  being  sung  to, 
and  were  expected  to  enjoy  the  treat  And 
then  everybody  stands  up  for  prayer.  Then 
there  is  the  sermon,  a  good  length,  and 
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good,  no  doubt,  in  snbBtance,  bat  hardly 
containing  a  single  idea  that  I  can 
assimilate  with  thosel  have  alreadyin  stock. 
One  wants  a  new  set  of  faculties  altogether 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  Scotch  theology. 

But  always  a  vague  sense  of  well-being, 
and  surely  a  healthy  appetite,  await  the 
dutiful  attendant  at  kirk  as  soon  as  he  gets 
out,  with  a  feeling  of  high  spirits  suddenly 
relieved  from  strong  pressure.  Mary  runs 
away  as  soon  as  we  get  back,  and  1  join 
the  tobacco  symposium  on  the  bench.  And 
this  time  Angus  pins  me  into  a  comer,  and 
will  have  the  whole  story  out  of  the  trial 
before  Lord  Muddylaws.  Happily  in  the 
middle  of  it  the  gong  sounds  for  dinner, 
and  I  secure  a  seat  by  Mary  Orant  with 
a  thankful  heart.  Ah,  how  ambrosial  was 
the  banquet  that  night  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 


A  MIDWAY  MILESTONE. 


C( 


CouB  down,''  the  simple  letter  says, 
'*  Aod  keep  your  Sabbath  birthday  here, 
Come  down  and  hear  the  church  bells  ring. 
And  hear  the  song  the  thrushes  sing 

Among  the  leafy  bowers  ; 
Gome  f urth  from  dreary  city  ways. 
And  glad  us  with  your  presence,  dear, 

And  longed-for  as  the  summer  flowers. 

"  Come  down,  and  we  will  take  once  more 
The  heathy  path  across  the  hill ; 
Or  saunter  through  the  dewy  lane. 
Wherein  we  parted  with  such  pain 

A  little  year  ago. 
The  heath  is  sweet  with  hone^  store, 
The  fair  green  lane  is  dewy  still, 

And  I — I  long  to  see  you  so  1 

**  Come  down,  and  we  will  sit  as&in 
Beside  the  milestone  grey  and  old, 
That  stands  without  our  garden  gate, 
The  spot  where  I  was  wont  to  wait, 

Ana  listen,  while  your  feet 
Passed  to  the  highway  from  the  lane. 
And  my  heart  seemea  too  full  to  hold 

Its  tender  bliss,  so  new  and  sweet." 

I  sit  me  in  the  summer  dusk, 
The  sultry  dusk  of  city  ways, 
I  put  the  letter  from  my  hand, 
And  memory  brings  at  my  command 

The  past  before  mine  eyes. 
I  see  a  i^arden,  sweet  with  musk 
And  lilies,  wrapped  in  silver  haze, 

And  sleeping  under  summer  skies. 

A  p^arden  gateway,  clothed  about 
With  cream  and  crimson  woodbine  flowers, 
And  in  the  copse  across  the  way, 
The  bird  that  singeth  not  by  day, 

Chants  of  her  cruel  fate. 
The  long  white  highway  stretches  out, 
And  faint  pink  eglantine  embowers 

A  milestone  by.the.garden  gate. 

A  stone  that  on  its  ancient  face 
A  magic  number  shows  to  me, 
In  quaint  old  figures  mossy-brown, 
So  many  miles  to  London  town — 

So  many  yea^n  have  I ; 
Ah,  little  girl  I  the  Barren  space 
Of  my  s])ent  youth  *twixt  me  and  thee. 

For  evermore  must  coldly  lie. 

I  think  the  moonlight  touched  my  brain 
That  summer  night  a  year  ago ; 


Though  sweet  thy  love,  I  had  no  right 
To  wm  the  sacred  blossom  white 

Of  thy  pure  nrlish  heart ; 
Thy  tears  fell  down  like  summer  rain, 
To  hear  me  toll  my  tale  of  wue, 

Would  God  they  could  have  healed  the  smart! 

Would  God  that  to  my  empty  home. 
Where  sombre  shadows  come  at  will, 
Mine  hand  could  lead  thee,  to  dispel 
The  doleful  memories  that  dwell 

Beside  its  hearthstone  cold ; 
Or  would  that  I  with  thee  could  roam 
The  dewy  lane,  the  heath-clad  hill, 

And  sit  beside  the  inUestone  old. 

Would  God,  sweet  child,  that  I  could  share 
The  simple  glee  that  tills  thine  heart, 
That  aU  the  griefs  and  aU  the  tears 
That  filled  my  life  of  forty  years, 

Might  pass  like  morning  dew ; 
Would  Gtxl  that  I  could  pray  thy  prayer, 
From  all  the  world's  iUusions  part, 

And  twine  thy  roses  with  my  rue. 

'*  Is  it  too  late  ?  "  my  heart  cries  out ; 
'*  Too  late^  too  late  i "  I  make  reply; 
I  had  no  right  to  speak  of  lovei 
The  eagle  mates  not  with  the  dove, 

I  know  the  truth  to-night; 
I  see  the  way  too  clear  for  doubt, 
I  lay  the  simple  letter  by ; 

Tne  midway  milestone  fadee  from  sight. 

If  I  have  harmed  thee,  gentle  diiid, 
I  will  not  deepen  yet  the  wrong ; 
I  could  not  quit  my  busy  strife 
To  share  thy  simple  country  life ; 

The  freshness  of  my  soul 
Has  faded  in  world-pathways  wild ; 
Pass  on,  and  sing  thy  simple  song. 

I  am  too  rough  for  1ov6*b  control. 

I  could  not  sit  in  peaceful  ease 
With  thee  among  the  garden  flowers ; 
Nor  could  I  sip — whose  lips  have  quaffed 
Life's  strongest  wine — ^the  simple  araught 

Thou  offerest  gay  and  glad  ; 
The  soothing  murmur  of  the  trees. 
The  incense  of  the  woodbine  bowers. 

Year  after  year,  would  drive  me  mad ! 

And  Ro  I  lay  thy  letter  down, 
And  keep  my  birthday  here  apart; 
Pass  on,  my  little  darling,  free, 
A  brighter  future  waits  for  thee 

In  fife's  untrodden  ways ; 
Pass  on,  and  win  thy  woman's  crown 
And  kiuji^om,  in  a  youthful  heart ; 

God  give  thee  good,*  and  length  of  days ! 

And  I,  life's  midway  milestone  past. 
What  more  with  love  have  I  to  ao  ? 
My  heart's  lone  memories,  bittersweet, 
Bestrew  the  ground  before  my  feet. 

Like  wrecks  on  winter's  sea ; 
God  grant  the  young  their  dreams  may  last, 
Mine  early  died— yet  love  is  Uiie 

I  well  rolieve^  though  dead  for  me  I 

OLD-FASHIONED  WEATHER 


Richard  (And  he  was  at  Bosworth) :  Give  me  a 

Calendar ! 
Who  saw  the  sun  to-day  1 
Ratclikfe  :  Not  I,  my  lord. 
Richard  :  Then  he  disdauis  to  shine ;  for,  by  tbe 

book. 
He  should  have  brav'd  the  east  an  hour  ago. 

It  was  an  angry  outburst^  an  aogry 
denunciation,  because  the  skies  were  gre; 
and  without  radiance,  were  hanging  low 
and  threatening  over  those  Leicestenhire 
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dopes  and  ronnels  and  spinneys,  on  the 
22nd  of  Angaat,  1485.  Let  the  date  be 
particularly  noted,  because  it  is  very  well 
known  that  there  never  were  any  dull  and 
colourless  days  in  the  Augusts  of  lon^  ago. 
Summers  were  summers  then;  winters 
were  winter& 

"  Why,"  is  the  cry  of  everybody,  "  when 
I  was  young,  we  never  used  to  have  this 
kind  of  weather  1  The  summers  used  to 
melt  us  1  They  were  hot  and  hot ;  they  were 
blazing;  we  would  drive  in  the  shade;  we 
could  not  face  the  fierce  blazing  of  the 
sun;  there  was  scucely  air  to  breathe  1 " 

And  winter-1 

"Ah,  winter!  Glorious  old  winter! 
Snow,  ice,  frost,  icidea.  White  fields, 
white  rivers,  white  hills,  white  roads. 
Trees  feathered  with  crisp  fallings ;  rime, 
hoar;  water  that  had  to  be  hunmered; 
milk  turned  out  of  basins  in  blocks  that 
you  could  hurl  like  cannon-balls;  meat 
changed  to  red  and  yellow  streaky  stone. 
Inspiriting  brightness  in  the  air,  rosiest 
cheeks,  snow-baUs,  ice  statues,  games  full 
of  fun  and  mischief  and  jollity;  weeks  of 
it^  weeks;  not  one  day  a  frost  and  the 
next  slops ;  but  weeks ;  and  all  glory ! " 

Anything  intermediate ) 

"Yes,  autumn.  A  rich  golden  autumn, 
full  of  brown  harvest  and  a  silver  moon. 
And  as  for  spring,  it  was  one  long  May- 
day, with  may-poles  and  may-f eastings ; 
and  flowers  in  garlands;  and  dancing  on 
the  green ;  and  curds  and  whey ;  and 
sitting  on  the  banks ;  and  gathering  nose- 
gays; and  the  girla  in  white;  and  the 
Uttle  lambs;  and  everything  rejoicing. 
And  what  is  more,  it  had  been  just  as  I 
flay  it  was,  in  my  father's  and  mother's 
time;  and  in  their  iathers'  and  mothers' 
time,  and  in  their  iathers'  and  mothers' 
before  that  I  have  often  and' often,  I 
have  again  and  again,  heard  them  say 

80." 

It  ought  to  be  conclusive ;  and  it  would 
be,  if  the  glorifying  power  of  youth  were 
not  conclusive,  also;  if  the  splendid  gift 
of  retrospection  did  not  include  the  even 
more  splendid  gift  of  only  fragmentary 
retrospection,  so  that  mere  &u9hes  of 
events  come  back  to  the  mind,  so  that 
some  momentary  radiance,  shorn  of  draw- 
back, or  blot,  or  gloom,  or  discord,  gives 
radiance  to  a  whok  season,  possessing  the 
power  to  annihilate  the  drearinesses  and 
roughnesses  that  came  before  the  radiance 
—possessing  the  power  to  annihilate 
the  dreaxinesses  and  roughnesses  that, 
wearisomely  enonirh.  could  not  have  failed 


to  have  come  after.  So  let  us  attempt  to 
see  what  old-fashioned  weather  really  was. 
Let  questions  about  the  weather,  that  is, 
be  put  into  an  arena  that  is  the  arena  likely 
to  render  &irly  reliable  answers.  In  short, 
let  the  cry  be,  "  Give  me  a  calendar ! " 
just  as  Shakespeare  made  it  King  Dickon's 
cry,  on  the  morning  of  that  memorable 
Bosworth  battle.  For,  though  calendars 
but  predicted  weather,  yet  predictions,  it  is 
known,  keep  within  probabilities  rigidly. 
Predictions  of  weather,  moreover,  beyond 
all  other  predictions,' never  pointed  to  any- 
thing but  what  was  thoroughly  normal, 
failing,  when  tbey  did  fail,  not  on  the  score 
of  utter  falsity  and  extravagance,  but 
merely  on  the  minor  matter  of  short 
di£ferenoe  between  the  moments  of  fulfil- 
ment and  expectation.  Let  a  calendar  be 
brought,  therefore,  and  when  brought,  let 
it  be  looked  at  with  interest 

Here  is  one,  as  it  chances,  printed  for 
1487.  It  is  so  near  to  Eichard's  speech 
that  it  was  beins  prepared  when  BcMsworth 
battle  was  little  over  twelve  months 
old.  A  large  wide-spread  sheet  this 
calendar  is,  with  red  letters  and  with 
black  letters,  both  colours  having  been 
diverted  into  significance  in  the  his- 
tory of  almanacs  and  of  printing.  It  is  as 
early,  possibly,  as  any  calencmr  or  any 
almanac  that  was  ever  printed  at  all,  yet  it 
can  be  read  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been 
issued  for  the  present  year.  The  twelve 
months  are  set  out  on  it:  Jenner,  for 
January ;  Horuan^,  for  February ;  Mertz ; 
^prill;  Mey;  Brachmond  (June) ;  Heymond 
(July);  Augst;  Herbstmond  (September); 
Veinmond  (October) ;  Vintermond  (Novem- 
ber); Cristmond — Christ's  Moon,  with  a 
beautiful  poetry — (December).  So  are  there 
especial  spaces  on  the  broad-sheet  for  the 
Neumonot,  the  new  moon ;  for  the  Vol- 
mondt,  the  full  moon ;  and  festival  days 
are  put  down.  For  example  :  "  Oster," 
for  Easter.  For  example  again;  <*Am 
abend  und  Thome  apostoli" — each  item, 
in  its  charming  legibiHty,  giving  direct  and 
pleasant  invitation.  For  all  that,  it  must 
be  put  aside.  It  is  German.  It  was 
printed  at  Ingoldstadt  Such  weather  as 
it  will  point  to  will  be  German  weather, 
valueless  for  the  present  purpose  of 
ascertaining  English  weather,  and  it  must 

go* 
Take  another  specimen.    This  fragment 

merely ;  headed,  where  the  heading  is  left; 

In  Gottos  Namen  Yolget  nach  die  tafel  des 

Jars  Christi,  Mccccycvii  (1497  ? )    No.    It 

will  not  do.    It  is  still  German.    And  so 
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is  this  next,  for  1521;  ''G^strackt"  (strack 
off),  as  it  says  it  was,  in  der  Eayserlichen 
Stat  Augspurg,  by  Erhardt  It  is  even 
more  engaging  than  the  first ;  for  it  goes 
so  much  into  detail,  it  says :  '*  Jenner  hat 
xxzi  tag,  Homung  hat  xxviii  tag,"  and  so 
on;  for  it  announces  the  weather  with 
fine  precision;  as, when  on  the  twenty-sixth 
Weinmon  (October)  it  speaks  of  the  change 
of  moon  bringing  rain  and  wind,  with  the 
sacceeding  days  being  cold  and  dbry  (anfang 
feucht  mit  regen  und  wind,  die  andem 
tag  kalt  and  triib).  But  again  this  weather 
is  German  weather.  And  a  degree's 
difference  in  place  or  position,  or  half-a- 
degree's  difference — nay,  or  fractions  of 
half-i^degree's  difference,  had  immense,  had 
even  vitaJ,  import  in  these  marrelloas  and 
delicate  computations.  Kectified  for  the 
Elevation  of  the  Pole  Articke  and  Meridian 
of  Great  Yarmouth  inNorff:,  is  a  specimen 
of  the  usual  preamble  to  an  English 
calendar ;  or,  Eectified  for  the  Meridian  of 
the  famous  Citie  of  London,  where  the  Pole 
Artick  is  Elevated  fifty-one  degrees  and 
thirty-two  minutes.  And  where  it  was 
necessary  for  Norfolk  a^id  for  Middlesex, 
districts  so  near,  to  show  that  a  separate 
gentleman,  or  student,  or  practitioner  in 
physicke  and  chirurgery,  had  computed 
for  each  such  separate  and  several  com- 
putations as  gave  the  only  chance  of  com- 
plete and  thorough  instruction,  it  would 
indeed  be  unfair  to  fiise  together  such 
widely  distant  countries  aa  Germany  and 
England,  daring  to  make  fine  prognostica- 
tions arrived  at  for  the  one,  serve  to  note 
events  that  came  to  pass  in  the  other. 

And  there  is  no  need,  either,  for 
any  such  indiscriminate  generalisation. 
Here  is  an  Almynack  and  Pronostica- 
tion  for  1530,  in  serviceable  English.  It 
is  nothing  that  it  was  Emprented  at 
Antwerpe  by  me,  Cristofel  of  Bureniunde. 
It  is  nothing  that  it  was  '* rectified"  (if 
that  be  the  right  word),  by  Gaspar  Laet 
The  Yonger,  Doctor  yn  Physic  (the  De 
Laets  being  a  learned  Antwerp  family,  one 
of  whom,  afterwards,  disputed  withGrotius). 
It  has  the  orthodox  Dieu  et  mon  Droit  to 
grace  it ;  it  has  the  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y 
pense  intermingled ;  it  has  the  English 
Kose  (white  and  red  both,  for  sure,  had  it 
Attempted  colour)  to  embellish  these  mottoes 
— not  omitting  the  still  lawful  fleur-de-lys. 

This  old-fashioned  weather  was  to 
range  itself  always  into  four  separate  and 
distinct  divisions  in  each  month;  one 
division  for  every  division,  or  change,  of 
the  moon.     It  is  precisely  what  could  have 


been  supposed.  "  Thy  complexion  shifts 
to  strange  effects,  after  the  moon."  Accord- 
ingly, the  Januarie  weather  of  1530  stands 
thus  :  In  the  first  moon-phase.  Misty  reyne 
with  colde ;  in  the  second,  Temperat  cold 
and  fresing ;  in  the  third,  Temperat 
according  to  the  tyme ;  in  the  last, 
Chaungeabil  and  tempestious.  The  Feb- 
marie  variations  stand  :  Cold  with  mop- 
ture,  Troubelous  and  wyndy ;  As  byfore ; 
and  Colde  with  wynde  and  intemperat 
Marche  became,  Temperat  after  the  t}iDe, 
sumwhat  wynde ;  Troubelous  with  wynde ; 
Beyne  cold  and  variacr^on ;  Temperat  after 
the  tyme.  Aprill  became.  As  byfore  but 
mysty;  Mesural  moysture;  As  byfore; 
Good  weder  with  moysture.  May  (and 
this  is  a  test  most  weighty,  most  con- 
spicuous) was,  in  its  first  week.  As  byfore, 
troubelous — and  this  first  week  holding 
May  Day  1 — ^was,  in  its  second  week, 
Chaungeabill  with  colde;  in  its  third, 
Colde  and  windy ;  in  its  fourth,  Temperat 
and  moyst  Juyn  (almost  as  destructively) 
was,  at  first,  As  byfore  with  wynde ;  next, 
Varyabill  and  some  dele  W3mdy ;  next,  As 
byfore;  lastly,  Temperat  bete.  Julias  (a 
little  nearer  to  report,  affording  the  re- 
quisite groundwork  for  it)  was,  Drawing  to 
hete  and  moysture ;  Good  weder  sumwhat 
warm;  As  byfore  but  dryer;  Varyabill 
with  hete.  Augustus  (going  as  wrong  as 
wrong  could  be,  again)  was.  As  byfore 
troulralous ;  Sumtyme  colde,  sumtymehete, 
chaunseabill ;  Good  applying  to  moystnre; 
Sumwhat  moyst  and  windy ;  giving  a  fifth 
change — the  month  being  long,  and  an  extra 
sumwhat  being  bound  to  be  squeezed  in 
somewhere — As  byfore,  but  varyabill. 
September  was,  Wyndy  temparat  with  colde; 
Troubelous  and  sumtyme  not  cold ;  YariabiU 
out  of  mesure  with  thunder ;  sumwhat  colde 
with  variacion.  October  became,  Chaunge- 
abill wyndy  with  colde ;  Wyndy  as  byfore 
and  darke ;  Evyll  weder  troubelous ;  Beyne 
and  cold.  November — but  stay  a  moment. 
There  runs  a  shiver  through  September  and 
October  and  there  might.  For  1530  is  the 
year  when  Wolsey— his  word  flouted  at, 
instead  of  hung  upon — after  wretchedly 
shifting,  or  wretchedly  being  shifted,  from 
London  to  Esher,  from  Esher  to  Winches- 
ter, from  Winchester  to  Cawood,  was  being 
compelled  to  make  one  more  wretched 
shift  from  Cawood  to  Leicester,  through 
the  sloppy  shires.  And,  further:  1530 
being  tiie  year  (Catherine  not  yet  divorced, 
only  insultingly  put  aside,  and  Anne 
Boleyn  radiantiy  expectant),  November 
was  the  month  when  Wolaey  was  forced  to 
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perform  this  wretched  final  shifting,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  being  the  power 
at  hand  to  hedge  him,  and  his  warrant  that 
high-treacherous  accusal  of  high  treason. 
And  what  the  weather  was  that  was 
whirling  and  sweeping  outside  the  old  man's 
litter  in  those  last  dishonoured  days 
acquires  a  significance  that  is  tragic  Listen 
to  it  When  the  month  was  in  the  first 
quarter,  November  was  chaungeabill,  colde, 
wyndy;  when  she  was  in  her  second 
quarter,  there  was  reyne  to  fall,  and  colde 
to  give  the  rain  fuller  misery.  When  the 
moon  was  in  the  third  quarter — Notting- 
hamshire being  paced  through  by  the  dis- 
graced old  man,  Leicestershire  being  close 
ahead — ^the  month  was  wyndy  and  colde. 
As  the  sorrowful  miles  succeeded  one 
another,  as  there  came  more  and  more  of 
dread  anticipation,  as  Leicester  city,  with 
its  abbey,  appeared  in  sight — as  the  moon 
had  reached  hisr  last  quarter,  and  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  the  month  had  come, 
and  Leicester  Abbey  was  there — its  gates 
flung  reverently  open,  its  monks  reverently 
kneeling  to  Wolsey  as  he  cried  out :  *'  Take 
me  !  I  have  come  to  lay  down  my  bones  ! 
And  would  that  I  had  served  my  God  as 
faithfully  as  I  have  served  my  King!" 
November's  wind  and  November's  cold 
were  still  there  to  bleach  the  dyina;  face 
wd  wither  it  The  Calendar's  words  are, 
*'  Holdit  his  nature  as  byfore."  Following 
whicl^  there  is  but  December  to  note ;  with, 
first,  its  Applying  to  colde  and  snowe; 
next,  its  Moyst  with  snowe;  next  its 
Fresing  windy  and  applying  to  snowe ; 
lastly,  its  Moyst  with  wynde ;  and  the 
yere  1530  has  been  lived  through,  yielding 
much  that  was  wanted,  and  yielding 
nothing  that  has  not  been  thankfully 
received. 

But  it  will  be  said,  and  said  vehe- 
mently, and  with  some  irony:  ''One 
year  is  nothing.  Does  a  swidlow  make 
a  summer?" 

All  right  ''Give  me  a  calendar  "  again. 
Here  is  one  that  will  do  as  excellently  as  the 
last  It  is  An  Almanake  and  Pronostica- 
tion  for  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  M,LLLLL 
and  XXXVIL  (1537)  ("Ester  Daye" 
in  it,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  having 
fallen  on  the  1st  of  April),  and  what  does 
it  show  t^  The  first  quarter  of  January  was 
Colde  with  snowe ;  the  second  quarter 
was  Moyst  and  great  snowe ;  the  third  was 
Beyen  with  wynde;  the  fourth  was  Dry 
and  temperat  The  first  quarter  of 
February  was  Moyste  and  meately  warm^; 
the  second,  Mojrste  and  fixate ;  the  third, 


Cold  and  wyndy ;  the  fourth,  Moysl 
March  was  Moysti  and  misty  weder ;  Dr; 
and  temperat  weder;  Moysti  weder  afte 
the  time;  Colde  and  wyndL  April  (th 
Easter  week)  was  Colde  and  moyst ;  the: 
Wyndi;  then  Variable  and  wyndi;  the 
Moyst  and  wyndL  May  was  Lusty  an< 
drye,  at  first — which  must  have  been  a  jo^ 
indisputably — but  the  second  division  c 
it  was  Inclinat  to  cold  and  reyen;  th 
third  was  Variable  and  thonder ;  the  fourt 
was  Wyndi  and  mysti ;  the  fifth,  Moyst 
June  was  Wyndi  and  variable ;  was  Moye 
and  wyndi;  had  Beyen  and  wynde,  an 
great  tempest ;  was  Varyable.  In  July  th 
weather  was  still  Moyst ;  and  Wynde ;  an 
Varyable  and  wynde ;  and  Moyst  an 
varyable.  In  August  it  was  Wyndi 
Moyst  and  thonder;  Moyste  and  storm 
weder ;  Wynde  and  colde.  In  Septembe 
it  was  Moyste  and  Wynde;  Darke  an 
wjmde;  Moyste  and  wynda  Moisture 
enough,  of  a  surety.  With  it,  too,  thei 
were  executions — of  Sir  Bobert  Constabh 
Sir  John  Bulmer,  Sir  Thomas  Percj 
and  more  —  at  Lmcoln  and  on  Towc 
Hill,  makine  things  sadder  and  mor 
dismal  Indeed,  there  seems  to  fall  s 
much  sadness,  so  much  dismalness,  it  ma 
be  asked,  Is  it  any  omen  t— does  it  porten 
anything  t  fVom  practitioners  of  physick 
and  chirurgery,  from  prognosticators,  ca 
cdators,  the  wise— -the  weather-wise — th 
mysterious,  the  necromantic,  of  those  Tudo 
days,  there  would  come  a  "  Yes,"  straight 
For  here  is  October,  with  the  first  quartc 
of  it  Moyst  and  wynde ;  here  is  its  secon 
quarter  Cold  and  moyst ;  and  on  the  tent 
day  of  the  month,  this  second  quarter  juc 
in,  here  is  Jane  Seymour — ^that  cold  an 
that  moisture  penetrating  to  her,  findin 
their  way  through  arras  and  portiere 
through  jewelled  screen  and  gold-embro 
dered  curtain,  unable  to  be  kept  from  hei 
spite  of  flaming  log  and  andiron,  spite  c 
the  fevered  wat<mfulness  of  a  royal  husban 
and  an  interested  nation — here  is  Jan 
Seymour  giving  birth  to  her  little  Edwarc 
and  here,  on  the  twelfth  day,  is  her  fai 
motherhood  all  over,  and  her  poor  youn 
body  stretched  and  dead.  It  seems  fit  ths 
the  rest  of  October  should  be  Moyst,  wynd 
and  colde ;  should  be  stricken  with  Wind 
and  colde.  It  seems  fit  that  Novembc 
should  be  Moyst  and  wyndi ;  Dark  an 
Froste;  Froste;  and  Froste  and  wind< 
That  December  should  be  marked  Wynd 
and  snow ;  and  Cold  moyst ;  and  Moyst 
and  wynde ;  and  Moyst  and  colde.  Fo] 
with  Henry's  divorce  of  Catherine  uselec 
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again,  with  Henry's  execution  of  Anne 
Boleyn  UBoless,  and  rising  np  to  affiright 
bim,  with  his  untimely  marriage  of  Jane 
thus  brought  to  an  untimely  end,  England 
itself,  in  the  "  conceit"  of  the  time,  must 
have  been  full  of  tears,  and  ^the  heavens 
were  only  playing  a  proper  part  in  keeping 
England  company. 

But  even  now  there  will  leap  up,  pro- 
bably, the  incredulous  and  antagonistic 
cry:  *' Absurd  1  Even  two  years  are 
nothing  1  Is  that  trifling  amount  of  evi- 
dence to  upset  conviction  1 " 

Well,  and  even  now  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  as  much  more  evidence 
Eus  can  possibly  be  desired.  "  Give  me  a 
calendar,"  once  more.  Or,  to  vary  the  cry 
Erom  that  that  issued  violently  from  a 
battle-tent  to  that  that  was  heard  plea- 
santly on  a  peaceful  midsummer  night, 
^'A  calendar  I  a  calendar  1  Look  in  the 
almanac  1  Fmd  out  moonshine,  find  out 
moonshine ! "  And  as  Quince  produces 
the  almanac,  poring  over  it  for  the  right 
column,  and  right  month,  and  right  day, 
mswering  Snug's  question,  "Doth  the 
tnoon  shine  that  night  we  play  our 
playl"  with  <<Yes,  it  doth  shine  that 
aight,"  a  head  shall  be  thrust  over  bis 
rustic  shoulder,  to  look  at  what  he 
looks  at,  and  to  take  good  scrutiny  of  all 
dke  that  there  is  besides.  In  strict  con- 
ustency,  too,  this  third  English  Calendar, 
being  for  1568,  is  the  only  one  in 
ivhich  direct  Shakespearian  interest  e£fec- 
bively  exists.  It  is  because  Shakespeare 
W6&  in  the  world  in  1568,  four  years  old; 
ivhereas  the  previous  weather  that  has 
been  chronicled  was  weather  of  so  very  old 
I  fashion  that  when  its  '^meately  "  warmth 
>ave  English  people  hilarity,  and  its 
(winter  <'snowe"  made  English  people 
shudder,  not  even  Shakespeare's  £Either  and 
nother  had  yet  trod  the  WeUingcote 
'crofts,"  or  been  dreamt  of  among  wool- 
itaplers,  or  in  the  Stratford-upon-Avon 
Corporation.  Direct  interest  of  another 
(ort,  also,  lies  in  this  Almanac  for  1568. 
[t  is  of  English  birth.  Imprinted  at 
[jondon,  by  Richard  Jugee,  Dwellinge  at 
he  north  doore  of  Ppms,  is  the  clear 
lignature  to  it.  A  link  links  it  on,  in 
;ood  literary  manner,  to  the  Dutch — 
*  Emprented  "  "  AJmypcke  "  of  1530,  for 
ill  thai  Gaspar  Laet^  it  will  be  recollected, 
vas  the  authority,  in  the  1530  issue,  for 
he  MesunJ  moysture  of  Aprill,  for  the 
iTaryabill  and  some  dele  wyndy  "  weder " 
>f  Juyn;  so  it  was  /'Alphonsua  Laet» 
>ioth^  of  M.  Jaspar  Laeti   Doctor   in 


Physicke  and  Astronomy,"  who  consulted 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  for  the  "  Prenoeti- 
cations"  of  1568,  and  vouched  for  their 
infallible  accuracy.  Family  connection,  it 
will  be  observed;  family  honourable 
reputation  having  monetaiy  value,  and 
bein^  prominently  brought  forward  for 
legitunate  business  ends;  and  this  at  a 
date  when  Sizzio  and  Damley  had  been 
only  a  few  months  murdered,  when  M^ucy 
was  Bothwell's  wife,  and  die,  unwifed 
again,  was  actually  at  Loch  Leven,  pre- 
paring for  her  escape.  It  is  a  strange 
medley  of  the  actualities  of  life  and  the 
romance  of  it  But  such  strangeness  is  never 
absent ;  it  is  only,  many  times  and  again, 
sunk  fiUhom  deep  out  of  realisation.  And 
bound  in  all  these  ways  to  this  calendar 
of  1568,  and  bound  in  all  these  ways 
intimately,  let  it  be  examined 

Unluckily,  January  is  gone  from  it; 
March  is  gone  from  it ;  May  is  gone.  One 
side  of  the  top  half  of  the  dheet  (the 
months  going  up  and  down,  op  and 
down  alternately)  has  been  torn  away. 
This  makes  February's  weather  the  first 
weather  that  is  avulable.  It  is  Cold, 
hayle,  and  snow;  Cold  wyth  snow; 
Temperate.  April  comes  next  It  is 
Temperate ;  it  turns  to  Wynd ;  it  turns 
to  Bayn.  June  follows.  It  is  Fayr ;  it  is 
Thunder ;  it  is  Variable ;  it  is  Fayre  and 
bote.  July.  It  is  Hote ;  it  is  Hote ;  it  is 
Hote ;  it  is  Fayr ;  for  Alphonsus  Laet  had 
learned  English  brevity  in  calculating 
almanacs  for  Bichard  Jugge  to  sell  at  the 
north  doore  of  Pouls;  he  had  not  the 
foreign  disquisitiveneas  of  his  brother 
Jaspar.  And  here  in  August  it  is  Fayre ; 
it  is  Hote ;  it  is  Fayre  again.  Here  is 
September,  Hote ;  Tempest ;  Fayr ;  Tem- 
perate. October:  Bain;  Bayn;  Bayn; 
Bayn;  the  only  variety  being  in  the 
spelUng.  November  :  Cold ;  Cold  i  Cold ; 
Bayn  and  Wynd.  December :  Cold ;  Frost ; 
Cold  and  Snow;  Cold. 

There  are  no  rigidlv-defined  barricades 
severing  heat  from  cold  here^  surely;  making 
it  dear  that  weather,  formerly,  knew  its 
manners;  never  dreaming  of  letting 
winter  become  half  Uke  summer,  and 
summer   half  like  winter.    Yet  was  it 


not 


When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick  the  snepberd  blowB  his  nail, 

And  Tom  bearB  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  comeiB  froxen  home  in  pail ; 

When  blood  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  be  fool. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  ooughing  drowna  the  parson's  saw, 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  Marian*!  nose  lookB  red  and  raw. 
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— ^was  it  not  this  that  was  what  Shake- 
speare said  of  winter  when  he  had  had  a 
few  more  than  four  birthdays  1 — ^when  he, 
having  seen  wool-stapling  in  the  intervals 
of  his  school-going,  could  say,  ''He  draweth 
out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than 
the  staple  of  his  argoment ; ''  could  go  on 
ruminating,  **  Let  me  see  :  Every  Teveh 
wether  (so  many)  tods ;  every  tod  yields 
(so  many)  pound  and  odd  shillings ;  with 
one  thousand  five  hundred  shorn,  what 
comes  the  wool  to  1 "  Yes.  But  Shake- 
speare's weather  was  not  computed,  calcu- 
lated,rectified,  ''emprented,"or  ''eestruckt," 
for  good  pennyworths  at  Paul's  door.  That 
is,  Shakespeare's  weather  was  not  weather 
that  was  lived  through,  felt  through, 
suffered  through;  watched,  from  day  to 
day,  and  hour  to  hour,  to  see  when  would 
be  the  rieht  moment  to  saunter  by  the 
Avon's  side,  and  when  it  would  be  best 
to  keep  the  seat  on  the  broad  oak-settle  by 
the  "  sea-coal  fire."  It  was  the  generalisa- 
tion of  weather.  It  was  the  weather  of 
a  momentary  picture;  the  same  as  every- 
body else's  (past)  weather  is  the  weather 
of  a  momentary  picture;  long  days  and 
weeks  and  months  having  no  place  upon 
the  canvas,  either  by  sentiment  or  canon. 

Almanacs  are  ''riff-raff  books,"  was 
Bodley's  judgment  during  Shakespeare's 
life;  when  Shakespeare  was  not  yet  Shake- 
speare, however,  to  anybody,  but  when 
Bodley  was  drawing  literature  together  to 
form  his  library.  "  I  can  see  no  Good 
Season,"  he  reiterates,  "to  alter  my 
Opinion  for  excluding  such  Books  as 
Almanacks."  No.  And  the  rest  of  the  world 
sees  no  good  reason  to  alter  its  opinion 
for  excluding  the  remembrance  of  the 
weather  that  almanacs  report.  Holding 
to  the  main  divisions  of  the  year,  holding 
to  the  main  characteristics  of  the  months, 
the  world  is  satisfied  that  the  division 
and  characteristics  were,  at  one  time,  kept 
to  inexorably,  in  detail  Here  are  these 
main  characteristics  of  the  months,  in 
emblematic  pictures,  on  an  Almanac  Sheet 
the  date  of  which,  judging  by  method  and 
costume,  was  still  Shakespearian,  and  1600. 
A  double-headed  man  stands  before  a 
banquet,  taking  the  covers  off  the  meats, 
to  represent  January;  it  was  the  season 
for  the  table  and  good-cheer.  A  man 
on  a  stool  represents  February;  he  has 
taken  off  one  shoe,  and  holos  the  un- 
shod foot,  and  both  his  hands,  close  to 
a  blazing  fira  It  is  "evyll  weder"  out 
of  doorSy  and  shelter  is  acceptable.  A  eirl 
represents  March.    She  is  ina  garden  t^uit 


has  palings  round  it,  with  here  and  there  c 
timber  alcove;  and  she  is  hoeing.  It  is 
time  to  prepare  the  ground.  In  AprU,  { 
man  ploughs,  his  plough  drawn  by  twc 
horses.  In  May,  a  girl,  seated,  takes  a  bati 
in  a  tub  in  a  garden,  holding  a  small  tree 
bough  in  her  hand.  In  June,  a  man  chopi 
wood,  his  axe  swung  far  and  high  behinc 
him,  with  strong  muscle.  It  is  time  tc 
thin  the  forests,  foliage  being  thick.  Ii 
July,  a  man  has  his  scythe  out  cutting 

Kass,  flowers  shooting  up  amongst  it  freely 
.  August,  a  girl  uses  a  sickle  Norma-like 
only  cutting  straight-up  close-grown  com 
In  Septem^  a  man  is  gathering  grapes,  i 
wine-press  near.  In  October,  a  man  ii 
upon  a  ladder  gathering  apples  from  thi 
tree,  a  full  sack  erect  upon  the  ground,  i 
basket  for  the  immediate  gathering  hanging 
on  a  branch.  In  Noven]u[>er,  a  man  chop; 
again,  great  lying  tree-trunks  this  time 
the  living  trees  of  background  quite  bare 
It  is  time  to  think  of  shelter,  timber  bein^ 
universal  for  it  (mainly),  timber  bein| 
abundant,  and  needing  the  seasonini 
which  winter  will  give  time  for.  L 
December,  a  man  is  ready  to  heave  hi 
hatchet  down  upon  an  animal's  throat,  j 
lad  holding  the  poor  brute's  head  back  t 
receive  theblow.  It  is  time  for  preparatioi 
for  the  indoor  revelry  that  in  due  course  wi] 
begin  in  the  January  again.  There  is  interes 
in  these  pictures — Utme  circular  headings  a 
they  are — ^for  two  reasons.  First,  becaus< 
of  the  individual  suggestions  of  Stuart  lif 
they  show;  secondlyTbecause  of  the  furthe 
proof  they  afford  that  there  has  been  n 
displacement  of  seasons,  or  striking  altera 
tion  of  seasons,  as  is  apt  to  be  though 
because  details  of  begone  seasons  hav 
passed  out  of  the  mmd,  since  here  ar 
months  in  old-fashioned  weather  brin^ 
ing  practically  the  same  succession  of  crop 
and  labour  that  months  practically  ar 
bringing  now.  "The  year  begins  wit] 
fierce  storms,  windy  weather  at  sea,"  say 
Astrologer  Lilly  himself,  the  English  Merlii 
in  hb  Alman^icK  for  1647.  In  the  April  of  ii 
"  We  may  expect  showers  and  cold  blasti 
winds  and  great  cold,  not  a  little  hurl 
ing  our  fruit"  (and  well  that  "our  fruit 
could  even  get  a  mention;  with  rebel 
here,  and  rebels  there,  and  Cromwe! 
trampling  through  the  counties,  and  Chark 
put  to  flight);  and  so  on.  There  i 
no  difference  in  it,  in  the  gross.  "Thi 
was  a  most  exceeding  wet  yeare,"  saj 
John  Evelyn  of  the  next  year,  164^ 
"neither  frost  nor  snow  all  the  Wintc 
for  more  than  six  days  iA  all;  cattle  die 
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every  where  of  murrain."  Does  that 
look  like  winter  being  winter  invaria- 
bly, and  winter  being  invariably  cmsted 
in  ice  for  all  a  long  winter  through  1 
There  came  exceptional  seasons,  when 
weather  did  keep  to  one  expression  for 
several  weeks.  For  instance,  there  was 
the  extreme  severity  of  1684,  recorded  also 
by  Evelyn,  when  "coaches  plied  from  West- 
minster to  the  Temple  on  the  Thames,  and 
from  several  other  staires  to  andfro,  as  in  the 
fitreetes;  sleds,  sliding  with  skeetes,  a  bull- 
baiting,  horse  and  coach-races,  puppet- 
plays  and  interludes  ....  a  printing  presse 
....  all  sorts  of  trades  and  shops,  and 
what  not  There  was  a  marked  winter 
in  1716,  after  as  many  as  thirty-two  years, 
let  it  be  observed ;  there  was  another  in 
twenty-three  years  more,  1739 ;  there  was 
one  in  1762.  This  one  can  be  seen  by  the 
brilliant  light  of  Horace  Walpole.  On  Feb- 
ruary the  2nd,  he,  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord 
Hertford,  and  the  Ladies  Northumberland 
and  Maiy  Ooke,  went  in  a  hackney-coach 
to  Cock  Lane,  to  see  the  ghost,  and  the 
winter  was  so  far  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
winters  that  "  it  rained  torrents;"  but  on 
the  22nd  day  of  the  month  things  changed. 
Says  Walpole,  *'  As  we  have  never  had  a 
rainbow  to  assure  us  that  the  world  shall 
not  be  snowed  to  death,  I  thought  last 
night  was  the  general  connixation.  We 
had  a  tempest  of  wind  and  snow  for  two 
hours  beyond  any  thing  I  remember. 
Chairs  " — sedan-chairs,  of  course — "  were 
blown  to  pieces,  the  streets  covered  with 
tassels,  and  glasses,  and  tiles;  and  coaches 
and  chariots  were  filled  like  reservoirs.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  week  of  wonders,  and  worthy  the 
note  of  an  almanack-maker." 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  multiply 
these  rarities.  Let  it  only  be  remembered 
that  they  were  rarities ;  and  let  the  mind 
be  kept  in  the  attitude  to  acknowledge 
that,  when  weather  has  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, it  most  likely  was  a  rarity,  or  the 
deep  impression  never  would  have  been 
made.  In  1762,  as  a  fact  supporting  this, 
Walpole  was  forty-four  years  old,  yet  says 
the  tempest  was  "  beyond  anything  "  ne 
could  remember.  It  was  not  normal. 
What,  in  truth,  was  normal  in  the  weather 
lived  through  and  recorded  by  Walpole, 
was  precisely  what  is  normal  in  the  weather 
of  these  years  now.  It  is  May  the  4th,  he 
says,  **  as  they  call  it,  but  the  weather  and 
the  almanack  of  my  feelings  affirm  it  is 
December."  That  was  in  1754.  On  May 
the  19th,  tWo  years  after,  he  says,  *'I  be- 
lieve the  French  have  taken  the  sun."  Yet 


he  can  say,  on  October  the  2l8t,  1759 :  "  I 
have  not  dined  or  gone  to  bed  by  a  fire 
till  the  day  before  yesterday.  It  is  still  all 
gold ....  I  call  it  this  ever  warm  and 
victorious  year."  This  shows  that  there 
could  be  cold  springs,  that  there  could  be 
warm  autumns,  in  the  centuries  diat  have 
gone.  ''Nothing  lasts  now  but  the  bad 
weather,"  Walpole  cries  again.  "  The  cold 
and  the  wet  have  driven  me  back  to 
London,"from  his  dear "Countyof  Twicks." 
And  his  general  opinion  was  that  English 
weather  did  very  well  if  "framed  and 
glazed,"  that  is,  if  it  could  be  endured,  or 
lived  through,  where  the  damp  of  it  was 
well  screened  away. 

"  Her  passions  ...  are  greater  stonns 
and  tempests  than  almanacks  can  report," 
says  Antony  of  Cleopatra  How  good  it 
is  that  almanacs  did  report  1  And  let  the 
old-fashioned  weather  that  they  show, 
henceforth  be  accepted  as  reality. 


SLIPSHOD  KNOWLEDGE. 


In  a  debate  during  the  last  agitation 
for  Keform,  Mr.  John  Bright  compared  a 
certain  clique  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  occupants  of  the  '*  Cave  of  Adul- 
1am."  A  reference  to  the  newspapers  of 
the  time  will  show  that  by  many  persons 
the  allusion  was  supposed  to  be  dassical 
(doubtless  from  the  appearance  of  the 
phrase),  and  the  fact  l^t  it  was  scrip- 
tural dawned  but  slowly  on  the  pubUc 
mind.  This  b  one  example  of  many 
instances  of  the  slipshod  nature  of  public 
knowledge.  Man^  quotations  which  have 
become  *'old  saymgs,"  are  attributed  to 
the  Bible  or  to  Shakespeare,  according 
to  the  likeness  they  bear  either  to  the 
expressions  of  Holy  Writ,  or  to  the  writings 
of  the  great  dramatist,  and  the  supposd 
connection  has  been  so  often  reiterated 
that  it  has  become  generally  accepted  or 
taken  for  granted,  few  persons  ever  think- 
ing of  doubting  the  relationship,  and 
fewer  still  troubling  to  enquire  into  the 
matter.  **  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,"  was  long  attributed  to  the 
Psalms  of  David,  until  ofVrepeated  cor- 
rections have  convinced  people  that  the 
sentiment  belongs  to  Maria  in  Laurence 
Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey.  ^  The 
epigram,  **  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child,"  is  still  often  quoted  aa  one  of  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  is  rarely  attri- 
buted to  its  author,  Butler  (see  Hudibras, 
Part  IL,  canto  2,  line  843).    The  nearest 
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approach  to  any  such  phrase  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible  is  the  tezt^  "  He  who  spareth 
the  rod  hateth  lus  son"  (Prov.  ziit,  24). 
The  reference  to  "  pouring  oil  on  troubled 
waters  "  is  often  supposed  to  be  scriptural, 
thoush  the  Bible  does  not  make  any  such 
allosion.  "Man  wants  but  little  here 
below/'  is  an  expression  no  older  than' 
Groldsmith's  Hermit,  though  it  is  gene- 
rally quoted  either  as  scripture  or  as  a  line 
from  an  ancient  hymn.  "Mansions  of 
the  blest "  are  mentioned  in  the  Bevela- 
tions,  not  of  St  John  the  Divine,  but  to 
the  Monk  of  Evesham  (a.d.  1496). 

The  critic  who  complained  of  Hamlet, 
that  it  was  "  too  full  of  quotations,"  did 
not  generalise  more  erroneously  in  atl^but- 
ing  to  others  what  belongs  to  Shakespeare 
than  do  those  who  attribute  to  Shakes- 
peare what  is  due  to  other  writers. 
"  Richard's  himself  again,"  and  "Off  with 
his  head,  so  much  for  Buckingham,"  are 
certainly  to  be  found  in  Richard  III,  but 
they  are  in  Golley  Gibber's  play,  not 
in  Shakespeare's ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
"A  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a 
horse,"  so  often  quoted  as  Colley  Gibber's, 
was  actually  written  by  Shakespeare.  The 
instances  of  this  inexactness  are  very 
numerous.  The  Bible  is  credited  with 
many  things  written  by  Pope ;  many  of 
the  utterances  of  Sancho  Panza  are  put 
down  to  Shakespeare ;  while  the  galaxy  of 
epigrams  in  Stephen  Grosson's  School  of 
Abuse  (A.D.  1579)  are  attributed  to  almost 
every  one  but  the  author  of  them. 

Phonics  are  a  fruitful  source  of  error. 
The  sound  of  a  word  often  leads  astray  those 
whoacquire  knowledge  in  a  slipshod  fashion. 
People  have  long  been  familiar  with  the 
cocoa-nut  or  fruit  of  the  palm-tree ;  but  it 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  they 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  beverage 
obtained  from  the  cacao  shrub.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  word  "  cocoa  "  is  used  for 
the  product  of  both  plants,  and  many 
people  think  that  both  the  nut  and  the 
"nibs  "  have  the  same  source ;  thus  simi- 
larity of  sound  causes  a  complete  mis- 
apprehension. A  more  serious  error  is  in 
regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  word 
"Bombay."  To  those  acquainted  with 
the  Romanic  languages,  the  word  has 
certainly  the  appearance  of  meaning  "  good 
bay,"  or  "good  harbour."  It  can  have 
been  nothing  but  this  appearance  which 
led  so  careful  a  writer  as  Harriet  Martineau, 
as  well  as  Outram  and  many  other  writers, 
to  gravely  assure  us  that  the  Portuguese, 
on  discovering  the  place,  and  observing  the 


fine  haven  in  front  of  it,  exclaimed,  "  Buon 
BaUa !"  ("good  bay").  The  statement,  how- 
ever, is  quite  erroneous.  The  name  dates 
from  a  period  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India.  By  the  natives  the 
name  is  still  written  Mamb4,  and  very 
often  Bamb^.  In  the  East  the  initials  "  B  " 
and  "M"  are  frequently  used  promis- 
cuously. In  the  Koran,  Mecca  is  written 
of  as  Becca.  In  Pepys's  diary  the  word  is 
written  Bombaim,  and  soon  after  Pepys's 
time  it  became  Bombay.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Mamb6,  and  the  place  is  so 
called  because  there  was  on  the  island  a 
temple  dedicated  to  that  goddess.  Another 
instance  of  an  error  arising  from  similarity 
in  sound  is  in  the  phrase  "setting  the 
Thames  on  fira"  The  substitution  of  the 
name  of  a  river  for  the  correct  word 
entirely  deprives  the  expression  of  any 
meaning,  and  so  general  has  the  error 
become  that,  foolish  though  the  mistake  is, 
it  is  perhaps  useless  to  attempt  to  restore 
the  true  signification  of  the  saying,  which 
like  many  others  is  traceable  to  the 
domestic  pursuits  of  our  forefathers  before 
machinery  did  so  much  of  their  work. 
Many  years  ago,  before  machinery  was 
introduced  into  flour-mills  for  the  purpose 
of  sifting  flour,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
miller  to  send  it  away  unsifted.  The  process 
of  sifting  was  done  at  home,  thus :  The 
temse,  or  sieve,  which  was  moved  with  a 
rim  that  projected  from  the  bottom  of  it, 
was  worked  over  tiie  mouth  of  the  barrel 
into  which  the  flour  or  meal  was  sifted. 
The  active  fellow,  who  worked  hard,  not 
unfrequendy  set  the  rim  on  fire  by  force 
of  friction  against  the  rim  of  the  flour- 
barrel;  so  that  this  department  of  domestic 
employment  became  a  standard  by  which 
to  test  a  man's  will  and  capacity  to  work 
hard.  Thus,  of  a  lazy  fellow,  or  one  de- 
ficient in  strength,  it  was  said  he  "  will 
never  set  the  temse  on  fire."  The  word  is 
still  in  common  use  in  Lincolnshire  to 
signify  the  sieve  used  by  brewers  to  remove 
the  hops  from  the  beer. 

Another  instance  of  a  wide -spread 
error  traceable  to  a  phonetic  source, 
was  the  funny  freak  played  some 
years  ago  with  the  refrain  to  one  of 
the  war  anthems  of  the  rebeUion  in 
America.  "  Glory,  Glory  Hallelujah,"  was 
shouted  and  sung  in  the  streets  and  con- 
cert-haUs  of  England,  as  was  the  Jingo 
chorus  a  few  years  ago.  There  was  no 
connection  between  the  refrain  and  the 
verses  to  which  it  was  attached.  What 
cause  for  Hallelujah  could  there  be  in  the 
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fact  that  ''John  Brown's  bones  lie  moulder- 
ing in  the  dnst/'  or  that  there  was  a  par- 
ticular number  on  his  knapsack  1  Those, 
however,  who  heard  the  anthem  or  march- 
ing song  in  America,  or  sung  by  Ameri- 
cans, could  at  once  appreciate  the  connec- 
tion of  the  correct  refrain,  as  the  following 
verse  sufficiently  shows : 

John  Brown's  bones  lie  mouldering  in  the  dust, 
John  Brown's  bones  lie  mouldering  in  the  dust, 
John  Brown^s  bones  lie  mouldering  in  the  dust, 
But  his  soul  is  marching  on. 

Glory,  glory  to  the  Union, 
Glory,  glory  to  the  Union, 
Glory,  glory  to  the  Union, 
For  his  soul  is  marching  on. 

The  errors  in  history  and  geography 
arising  from  a  slipshod  method  of  ascer- 
taining facts  are  so  numerous  and  widely 
spread,  that  they  are  to  be  found  even 
in  text -books  and  standard  primers. 
Almost  every  school-boy  wiU  declare  that 
Mont  Blanc  is  in  Switzerland,  and  will 
produce  his  *'  school-book  "  in  proof  of  his 
assertion.  A  reference,  however,  to  a 
standard  book  on  geography  (Keith  John- 
ston's Greography,  1880),  or  to  a  good  atias, 
will  show  that  Mont  Blanc  is  in  France. 
Again,  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into 
England,  usually  considered  one  of  the 
main  events  in  the  life  of  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh,  will  be  found  by  those  who  care 
to  enquire  into  the  subject  to  be  due  to 
Sir  John  Hawkins  about  the  year  1565. 
For  the  importation  of  the  narcotic  in 
quantity,  and  for  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  smoke  it,  we  are  indebted  to  Captain 
Ealph  Lana  After  this  the  reader  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  anecdote 
which  records  how  Saleigh's  servant  threw 
a  jug  of  beer  over  her  master,  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  on  fire  when  he 
was  only  smoking  a  pipe,  is  a  pure  fiction, 
not  associated  with  Raleigh's  name  until 
1726.  The  story  is  told  of  a  Welshman, 
in  The  Irish  Hubbub;  or,  the  English 
Hue  and  Cry  (a-D.  1619),  as  follows :  "  A 
certaine  Welchman  comming  newly  to 
London,  and  beholding  one  to  take  to- 
bacco, never  seeing  the  like  before,  and  not 
knowing  the  manner  of  it,  but  perceiving 
him  vent  smoke  so  fast,  and  supposing  his 
inward  parts  to  be  on  fire,  cried  out,  '  0, 
Jhesu,  Jhesu  man,  for  the  passion  of  God 
hold,  for  by  God's  splud  ty  snowt's  on  fire,' 
and  having  a  bowle  of  beere  in  his  hand, 
threw  it  at  the  other's  face  to  quench  his 
smoking  nose.''  A  similar  story  is  related 
ofTaritonin  Tarlton's  Jests  (a.d.  1611). 
All  anecdotes  of  great  men  should  be 
received  with  caution.    The  person  who 


declared  that  hia  religion  was  the  religion 
of  all  sensible  men,  and  on  being  asked, 
''What  is  thatl"  replied,  "All  sensible 
men  keep  that  to  themselves,"  is  said  to 
be  Talleyrand,  Thackeray,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

Another  error  in  history  to  be  found  in 
many  books  even  pretending  to  authority, 
is  that  trial  by  jury  was  established  bj 
King  Alfred.  A  reference  to  Green's 
History  of  the  English  People,  Sec.  viii, 
will  show  that  it  was  not  in  existence 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second 
A^ain,  even  standard  works  declare  that 
mlliam  the  First  was  sumamed  the  "  Con- 
queror," because  he  conquered  England; 
but  according  to  the  greatest  authority  on 
English  law,  this  circumstance  was  at  beet 
but  the  penultimate  cause  of  tiie  title  given 
to  the  Norman  warrior.  Blackstone  ex- 
plains in  his  chapter  on  Title  by  Purchase 
that  **  Purchase,  perquisitis,  taken  in  its 
largest  sense,  is  defined  the  possession  of 
lands  and  tenements,  which  a  man  hath  by 
his  own  act  or  j^greement,  and  not  by 
descent  ....  Wnat  we  call  purchase 
the  feudist  called  conquest,  both  denoting 
any  means  of  acquiring  an  estate  otherwise 
than  by  inheritance.  Hence  tiie  appella- 
tion given  to  William  the  Norman,  signi- 
fying that  he  was  the  first  of  his  family 
who  acquired  the  crown  of  England.  This 
is  the  legal  signification  of  the  word 
purchase." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  litenture,  in 
history^  and  in  geography,  the  state  of 
knowledge  among  the  general  public  is 
anything  but  exact.  It  might  be  shown 
that  in  every  other  department  of  know- 
ledge the  same  feature  obtains.  There  is 
a  work  on  "caulking"  which  shows  that 
the  author  does  not  faiow  how  to  spell  the 
name  of  the  thing  he  is  writing  about,  for 
a  reference  to  Chambers's  Dictionary,  or 
any  other  similar  standard  work,  will  show 
that  the  "  u  "  in  "  caulk  "  is  as  much  out 
of  place  as  it  would  be  in  chalk,  talk,  and 
walk. 

Even  men  who  think  themselves  edu- 
cated still  imagine  that  thunderbolts  exist  in 
fact,  instead  of  merely  in  the  imagination 
of  the  ancients,  as  is  recorded  in  Homer 
that  Jupiter  had 

His  triple  thunder  and  hia  bolts  of  fire. 

In  comparing  the  soldierly  qualities  of 
Wellington  and  Napoleon,  it  is  often  for- 
gotten that  they  only  met  once  in  battle 
— viz.,  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  jeered  at  by  his  oppo- 
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nents  and  admired  by  his  friends  for  the 
use  of  the  phrase,  "  Peace  with  honour," 
while,  as  a  matter  of  factj  it  was  first  used, 
not  by  him,  but  to  him,  in  a  civic  address 
at  Dover,  when  his  lordship  landed  there 
on  his  return  from  Berlin.  Similarly,  Mr. 
Forster  has  incurred  much  odium  by  the 
addition  of  "  Buckshot"  to  his  name,  but 
it  is  now  known  that  there  was  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  opprobrious  epithet.  Up 
to  this  day  it  is  often  said  that  J.  S.  Mill 
styled  the  Conservatives  the  "stupid 
party,"  though  what  the  great  philosopher 
actually  said  was,  "Show  me  a  stupid 
man,  and  I  will  show  you  a  Conservative.'* 
Surely  even  a  dull  man  can  see  that  Mr. 
Mill  might  think  that  all  stupid  men  were 
Conservatives,  without  believing  that  all 
Conservatives  were  stupid.  Mr.  Freeman, 
the  historian,  is  at  last  tired  of  explaining 
that  he  never  preached  the  "  Perish  India 
doctrine,  and  yet  hardly  a  day  elapses 
without  his  high  authority  Ibeing  quoted 
in  support  of  the  doctrine,  and  himself  as 
author  of  the  phrase.  "  Double  entendre," 
used  as  a  noun  by  so  many  English  people,  is 
a  simple  barbarism,  the  correct  expression 
being  "  double  entente,"  as  every  French 
scholar  is  perfectly  aware.  A  serious  error 
often  made,  both  in  Parliament  and  the 
press,  is  in  the  statement  that  the  demand 
creates  the  supply,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
false  theory  numberless  fallacies  are  erected. 
Students  of  Adam  Smith  know  well  enough 
that  although  demand  affects  supply,  it 
does  not  create  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  supply  that  creates  the  demand.  There 
was  no  demand  for  stockings  or  steam- 
engines  until  they  were  invented — that  is, 
until  there  was  a  supply  of  thenL 

The  above  instances  of  slipshod  know- 
ledge show  how  widely  spread  is  inexact- 
ness in  almost  everyuiing  that  is  talked 
about  and  written  about.  Let  it  not  be 
thought  that  the  matter  is  unimportant. 
"  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good,"  is  an  excellent  maxim.  If  the 
premises  of  a  proposition  be  false  the  con- 
clusion cannot  be  true.  Politicians  and 
statesmen,  as  well  as  ordinary  persons, 
accept  a  statement  as  true,  and  take  it  for 
granted,  because  almost  everybody  beKeves 
it,  and  then  deduce  therefrom  ihe  wildest 
theories,  leading  unthinking  people  sadly 
astray.  Who  has  not  heard  an  orator  start 
with  the  declaration,  "There  is  no  rule 
without  an  exception,"  or  "  The  exception 
proves  the  rule,''  and  then  argue  as  if  the 
rule  were  correct  simply  because  an  excep- 
tion existed  1    Logicians  know,  however, 


the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning.  A  som 
reasoner  knows  that  there  is  no  excepti< 
to  any  rule.  If  there  be  what  is  called  i 
exception,  all  that  is  proved  is  that  t1 
rule  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
is  not  properly  worded.  In  these  days 
.verbose  speaking  and  slipshod  writin 
people  will  do  well  first  of  all  to  ascerba 
that  even  the  most  trivial  matters  a 
correct,  before  they  admit  that  the  concl 
sions  from  them  are  sound.  More  erro 
are  promulgated  by  slipshod  knowledg 
and  by  taking  statements  for  grant( 
simply  because  they  have  been  oft( 
repeated  and  are  widely  believed,  thi 
many  persons  imagine,  and  it  is  a  wi 
course  to  reduce  every  proposition 
a  syllogism,  with  the  premises  well  ai 
carefully  established. 

A  PASSING  CLOUD 

A  STORY. 

"  Val,  will  you  take  my  advice  1 " 

"  It  depends  whether  it  suits  my  fane 
dear.  Did  you  ever  know  anyone  tal 
advice  otherwise  1 " 

Lady  Marchmont  laughed.  "I  am  afra 
mine  will  hardly  do  so  in  this  instanc 
I  would  suggest  that  you  take  a  bo( 
and  try  to  read,  as  the  time  wou 
pass  much  quicker  if  you  did  not  stuc 
the  clock  every  five  minutes.  There  is  oi 
on  that  table  that  could  not  fail  to  intere 
you,  it  is  the  story  of  a  fair  maid  wl 
suffered  all  the  'pangs,  the  agonies,  t1 
doubts '  of  a  true  love,  that  did  not,  lil 
yours,  run  smooth." 

"I  should  probably  throw  it  to  tl 
other  end  of  the  room  after  five  minutes; 

"  And  to  think,"  said  Lady  Marchmoi 
meditatively,  ^^o  think  that  six  months  a| 
you  did  not  know  this  hero  who  is  no 
making  such  havoc  in  your  peace  of  mind 

Valerie  rose  impatiently  from  her  sea 
and  walked  across  to  the  window,  a  fro^ 
ruffling  the  serenity  of  her  white  forehea< 
and  a  vexed  look  in  her  pretty  grey  eyes. 

She  was  a  tail  slender  girl,  with  mo] 
claims  to  beauty  than  are  accorded  fro: 
the  mere  possession  of  regular  features  an 
a  faultless  complexion,  which  good  poin 
many  girls  will  own,  and  yet  be  high! 
uninteresting  and  unattractive.  Val's  chi 
charm  lay  in  her  entire  unconsciousness  < 
self,  in  the  animated  play  of  her  mobi! 
sensitive  face,  in  which,  as  in  her  clear  gre 
eyes,  was  Reflected  every  emotion  of  he 
sympathetic  nature.  She  was  a  girl  wL 
from  impulse  might  probably  act  hastil 
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or  thoughtlessly,  but  who  would  be  only 
too  ready  to  own  her  error  if  once  con- 
vinced of  it ;  a  rare  virtue  indeed,  for  surelv 
the  hardest  of  all  concessions  is  that  which 
avows,  "  I  was  wrong." 

Yal's  abrupt  movement  caused  Lady 
Marchmont  to  look  up  enquiringly,  and  she 
divined  the  cause  of  her  displeasure.  The 
young  lady  had  certain  peculiar  notions  of 
her  own,  and  did  not  like  being  joked 
about  her  love  and  her  lover,  especially 
before  a  third  person.  Ere  Lady  March- 
mont,  however,  could  atone  for  her  indis- 
cretion, another  lady  present  looked  up 
from  her  lace-work  and  said  quietly: 

"Is  it  not  wonderful  how  reisMiy  we 
women  are  to  trust  our  happiness  and  our 
future  in  the  hands  of  men,  of  whom  for 
the  most  part  we  know  little  1 " 

The  speaker  was  a  slight  fair  woman 
whose  age  it  would  be  difficult  to  guess. 
She  was  one  of  those  persons  whom  one 
would  at  first  declare  to  be  quite  un- 
attractive, and  shortly  discover  that  they 
possess  a  strange  fascination.  Whether 
it  was  her  peculiarly  clear  low-toned 
voice,  or  a  certain  air  of  quiet  self- 
possession  which  nothing  seemed  to  ruffle, 
it  was  undeniable  that  Mrs.  Maitland  had 
had  her  share  of  admirers,  and  in  this, 
her  third  year  of  widowhood,  was  said 
to  have  received  more  than  one  offer  to 
change  her  apparently  not  inconsolable 
state. 

Yal  glanced  at  her  with  a  slightly  con- 
temptuous look  in  her  eyes. 

**  Your  remark  has  no  significance  for 
me,  Mrs.  Maitland,  for  I  know  Captain 
Dalrymple  thoroughly,"  she  said  with  a 
happy  confidence  in  her  tone.  A  slight 
smile  played  for  a  moment  round  Mrs. 
Maitland's  thin  lips,  and  she  dropped  her 
eyes  again  over  her  work. 

"  Oh,  you  think  you  do,"  she  answered  in 
her  quiet  tones,  which  somehow  or  other 
generally  had  the  effect  of  irritating  Yal, 
**  which  does  as  well — nay,  better,  for  few  of 
us  would  benefit  by  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  lives  of  most  men." 

''The  life  of  every  honourable  man  is 
the  same,"  returned  Yal  indignantly.  ^' Your 
experience  of  the  other  sex  must  have  been 
unfortunate,  Mrs.  Maitland." 

There  was  a  slight  accession  of  colour  in 
the  widow's  usually  impassive  cheek  as  she 
replied  in  a  somewhat  sarcastic  tone  :  *'  I 
admire,  if  I  do  not  emulate,  your  charming 
confidence,  Miss  Gharteris.  I  hope  you 
may  never  have  cause  to  regret  it,  but  I  think 
when  you  are  a  few  years  older  you  will 


acknowledge  that  men  are  all  alike,  and  that 
self  is  the  guiding  star  of  their  existence." 

"I refuse  to  believe  it,"  said  YaL  "You 
are  welcome  to  your  opinion,  Mrs,  Mait- 
land ;  leave  me  in  the  enjoyment  of  mina 
There  are  bad  alike  in  both  sexes,  but 
what  does  it  matter  if  there  are  worthless 
men,  when  the  one  in  whom  one  trusts 
and  believes  is  all  he  should  bel"  and  with 
this  Yal  turned  her  back  on  her  antagonist, 
and  dropping  into  an  easy-chair,  gave  her- 
self up  to  a  mental  revision  of  the  virtues  of 
her  "chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans reproche." 

What  sweet  smiles  circled  her  lips,  what 
a  happy  light  shone  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
lived  over  again  that  brief  period  of  wooing, 
when  the  old  story,  that  is  ever  so  new  in 
the  telling,  was  whispered  into  her  willing 
ears.  Oh,  bright  time  of  youth  and  love 
that  comes  but  once  to  all,  that  passes  all 
too  swiftly,  but  which  years  after  has  still 
the  power  to  rekindle  a  flame  in  our  worn- 
out  weary  hearts ! 

"  Yal,"  said  Lady  Marchmont,  breaking 
in  on  her  reverie,  as  she  bent  over  her  and 
spoke  in  a  low  tone,  "  where  are  your 
thoughts  1  I  hear  the  dog-cart  going  round 
to  the  front  door." 

Yal  brought  herself  back  from  a  delightful 
past  to  a  still  more  delightful  present,  and 
sat  up  in  an  expectant  attitude  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  was  flung  open 
and  Captain  Dalnrmple  was  announced. 
He  was  a  tall,  soldierly-looking  man,  with 
a  grave  serious  face  and  dark  earnest 
eyes,  which,  when  he  smiled,  softened  and 
lit  up  in  a  wonderfully  attractive  manner. 

In  the  .presence  of  the  two  ladies, 
Yal6rie's  greeting  with  him  was  necessarily 
restrained,  a  silent,  but  e:^ressive  pressure 
of  the  hands,  and  Captain  Dalrymple  turned 
to  Lady  Marchmont  "I  have  to  thank 
you  for  your  great  kindness  in  extending 
to  me  your  invitation  to  YaL" 

"  I  am  only  too  delighted  to  see  you," 
answered  Lady  Marchmont  heartily ;  "and 
for  the  rest,  you  know  Yal  would  not  have 
consented  to  come,  if  you  had  not  also 
favoured  us  with  your  company." 

As  she  spoke,  she  half-turned  towards 
Mrs.  Maitland  with  the  intention  of  intro- 
ducing her,  when  to  Yal's  astonishment  that 
lady  came  forward,  holding  out  her  huid, 
as  she  said  with  her  most  fascinating  smile : 
"  There  is  no  need  for  an  introduction, 
Lady  Marchmont;  Captain  Dalrymple  and 
I  are  old  friends." 

Yal  turned  her  gaze  to  her  lover's  face, 
and  saw  there  an  expression  that  she  could 
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not  exactly  fathom.  Was  it  surprise,  annoy- 
ance, or  embarrassment  ?  He  seemed  for  a 
moment  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you/'  he  said 
at  length. 

"The  unexpected  alvrays  happens,  you 
know/'  replied  Mrs.  Maitland,  laughing. 

What  did  it  meani  Val  asked  herself . 
That  they  should  be  acquainted  with  each 
other  was  not  wondenul,  but  why  had 
Mrs.  Maitland  been  silent  on  the  point 
to?rards  her,  and  above  all,  why  should  her 
presence  apparently  disconcert  Vernon  in 
some  way  t 

She  had  not  time  to  ponder  further  on 
the  subject,  for  the  next  moment  Captain 
Dalrymple  turned  to  her  with  his  attractive 
smile,  under  the  influence  of  which  Val's 
disquietade  melted  instantly.  How  absurd 
to  worry  about  such  a  thing,  when  of  course 
at  the  first  opportunity  Vernon  would 
explain  it  all  1  This  thought  revived  her 
spirits,  and  when  a  few  minutes  later  the 
party  was  swelled  by  some  other  guests 
staying  at  the  Hall,  she  was  tiie  gayest  of 
the  gay,  enjoying  delightful  little  asides 
with  Captain  Dal^mple  which  enabled  her 
totally  to  forget  the  existence  of  Mrs. 
Maitland. 

"  Meet  me  in  the  drawing-room  before 
anyone  is  down,"  she  whispered  to  him  as 
they  separated  to  dress  for  dinner. 

"All  right,  darling,"  he  replied  as  he 
smiled  down  on  her  with  those  eloquent 
dark  0708  that  had  won  her  heart's 
allegiance. 

Captain  Dahymple  performed  his  toilet 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  repaired 
at  once  to  the  drawing-room,  there  to  await 
Val  He  wandered  into  the  conservatory 
and  paced  about  restlessly.  One  of  the 
glass  doors  opening  close  by  him  caused 
him  to  turn  quickly  with  a  smile  of  welcome 
on  his  lips,  when  to  his  utter  surprise  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  Mrs.  Maitland. 

She  came  quickly  forward  with  the 
quiet  gliding  walk  which  was  peculiar  to 
her,  but  her  habitual  self-possession  seemed 
strangely  ruffled. 

"  I  must  apologise  for  thus  intruding  on 
you,"  she  said,  "but  there  was  something  I 
wish  particularly  to  ask  you." 

"  Indeed  I "  returned  Captain  Dalrympla 
His  voice  had  taken  its  coldest  intonation, 
his  face  wore  its  gravest  aspect. 

*'  Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  Vernon, 
as  though  my  presence  were  so  utterly 
distasteful  to  you,"  she  went  on  with  some 
agitation,  whether  real  or  feigned  he  could 
not  determine.     "  I  shall  not  detain  you 


long.  What  I  want  to  ask  of  you  is  that 
you  will  not  mention  to  Miss  Charteris 
what  took  place  between  us  a  year  ago." 

'*  Do  you  think  it  Ukel^,  Mrs.  Maitland, 
I  should  mention  the  subject )  " 

**  Not  intentionally,  perhaps,  but  these 
thiuRs  come  out  sometimes  unawares,  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  be  subjected  to  Miss 
Charteris's  ridicule  and  scorn." 

"  You  need,  I  assure  you,  have  no  fear. 
I  shall  be  silent  on  that  score." 

*'  You  will  ^ve  me  your  sacred  promise  to 
that  effect,  will  you  not  V*  she  said  eagerly. 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "  I  fail  to 
understand  you,  Mrs.  Maitland,  but  since 
my  simple  assurance  does  not  satisfy  you, 
I  am  quite  willing  to  pledge  you  my  word." 

As  ne  spoke  the  drawing-room  door 
opened  softly  and  Val  appeared  on  the 
threshold.  The  room  was  a  very  long 
one,  and  Dalrymple,  standing  in  the  con- 
servatory with  his  back  turned  that  way, 
did  not  see  or  hear  her.  Not  so  Mrs. 
Maitland.  True  she  did  not  glance  in  the 
direction,  but  she  knew  perfectly  well  who 
had  entered. 

She  dropped  her  voice,  but  advanced  a 
few  steps  nearer  to  him. 

''I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently,"  she 
said,  looking  at  him  most  eloquently;  *'you 
do  not  know  what  a  weight  you  have  lifted 
from  my  mind." 

As  she  spoke,  she  took  both  his  hands  in 
hers,  and  giving  them  a  tender  pressure, 
turned,  and  disappeared  through  the  door 
by  which  she  had  entered,  leaving  Captain 
Dalrymple  gazing  after  her  with  a  very 
perplexed  countenance. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  thisi "  he  pon- 
dered. "I  never  could  fathom  that  woman. 
How  unfortunate  she  should  be  here  now." 

Ere  he  turned  to  re-enter  the  drawing- 
room,  Val,  who  had  stood  at  the  open 
door  motionless  during  these  few  minutes, 
slowly  drew  it  to  after  her,  and  crept 
upstairs  again,  with  a  strange  chill  at  her 
heart 

Mrs.  Maitland  likewise  hastened  to 
regain  her  room. 

*'  How  well  I  calculated, "she  murmured 
to  herself,  a  triumphant  light  shining  in 
her  cold  blue  eyes;  "  that  was  a  good  move 
of  mine.  I  Imew  she  would  want  some 
explanation  with  her  lover  relative  to  our 
meeting.  She  will  be  still  more  anxious 
for  it  now,  and  he  will  refuse  to  give  it, 
for  he  has  promised,  and  Vernon  Dalrymple 
never  goes  back  from  his  word.  How  I 
hate  that  girl  with  her  confidence  and  pride 
in  his  love  1    Let  us  see  if  her  trust  of 
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which  she  boasts  will  stand  h&c  now  in 
good  stead.  Who  knows  but  what  I  may 
win  him  yetl  At  any  rate  I  shall  make 
her  suffer." 

Meanwhile  Vemon,  as  yet  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  trouble  Fate  was  pre- 
paring for  him,  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
his  tete-^-t^te  with  Val,  as  one  after  another 
the  guests  assembled  in  the  drawing-room, 
she  only  making  her  appearance  a  few 
minutes  before  dinner  was  announced. 
At  the  first  touch  of  her  fingers  on  his 
arm  as  they  went  in  to  dinner,  he  felt  that 
something  was  wrong.  He  glanced  at  her 
earnestly,  but  her  face  was  averted. 

"  What  made  you  forget  your  appoint- 
ment with  me,  dear)"  he  asked  in  low  tones 
as  they  seated  themselves  at  table. 

"  I  did  not  forget,"  answered  Val,  scorning 
to  make  an  excuse. 

"NoV  in  some  surprise.  "I  suppose 
something  detained  you  then.  I  will  for- 
give you  this  time,  but  I  don't  know  that  I 
shall  be  so  lenient  again,''  and  he  smiled 
tenderly  down  on  her.  To  his  dismay  it 
won  no  response. 

Val  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  un- 
pleasant shock  her  feelings  had  received, 
but  she  was  too  angry,  too  puzzled  to 
clearly  define  her  thoughts ;  she  was  chiefly 
conscious  of  an  intense  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  Mrs.  Maitland.  It  was  scarcely 
wonderful  that  she  should  be  silent  and 
abstracted  during  dinner,  but  the  party  was 
too  large  and  too  animated  for  this  to  be 
noticed  save  by  two  of  its  members. 

"Dalrymple,"  said  Sir  Harry  Marchmont, 
claiming  that  gentleman's  attention,  ''I 
was  introduced  to-day  to  a  brother  of 
yours.  Did  you  know  he  was  in  these 
parts  1 " 

"My  brother  Hubert,  I  suppoi^el  I 
remember  now  his  telling  me  he  was  going 
to  stay  with  some  friends  of  his,  the 
Sinclairs,  but  I  did  not  know  their  place 
was  near  here." 

"Only  half  an  hour's  drive,"  returned 
Sir  Harry.  "  He's  a  confoundedly  hand- 
some fellow — I  should  say  a  great  favourite 
with  the  fair  sex.  I  asked  him  over  to 
breakfast  to-morrow  and  to  spend  the  day. 
He  told  me  he  had  not  yet  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  future  sister-in-law." 

"  No,  to  be  sure.  Hubert  is  the  only  one 
of  us  you  don't  know,"  said  Vernon,  turning 
to  Val.  "  I  think  you  will  like  him.  He's 
an  awfully  good-natured  fellow,  a  little 
spoilt  perhaps,  but,  according  to  Sir  Harry, 
that  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at" 

Val's  face,  however,  plainly  expressed 


entire   indifference  to  Hubert  Dahymple's 
merits  or  demerits. 

When  the  gentlemen  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  Dalrymple  made  his  way  at 
once  to  Val,  who  was  sitting  somewhat 
apart,  and  bending  over  her,  said  in  a  low 
tone  : 

"  What  is  amiss  with  you,  dear  1  You 
do  not  seem  yourself  this  evening." 

It  was  likely,  Val  thought,  that  she 
should  be  herself,  when  she  had  seen  that 
creature,  as  she  inwardly  designated  Mrs. 
Maitland,  standing  by  his  side,  holding  his 
hands,  and  making  eyes  at  him  positiyely 
as  though  she  had  the  right  to  do  so !  She 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  she  must  have  an 
explanation  at  once,  she  resolved. 

''Come  out  on  the  terrace,"  she  said, 
rising  impetuously.  "  I  want  to  speak  to 
yoa" 

He  followed  her  obediently,  and  when 
they  were  beyond  sight  or  hearing  of  any- 
one, said  gently : 

"  Well,  what  is  troubling  you,  dear  1" 

"  What  is  there  between  you  and  Mrs. 
Maitland  1"  asked  Val,  fixing  her  dear 
glance  on  him,  as  she  abruptly  plunged 
*'  in  medias  res." 

Captain  Dalrymple  regarded  her  in  un- 
feigned astonishment.  "What  is  there 
between  Mrs.  Maitland  and  mel "  he  re- 
peated slowly.  "My  dear  Val,  I  don't 
understand  you." 

"And  I  don't  understand  you,"  hotly 
responded  the  young  lady.  "  You  cannot 
deny,  Vemon,  that  when  you  met  Mrs. 
Maitland,  you  looked  very — very  taken 
aback." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  anything,  Val," 
he  answered ;  "  it  is  true  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  see  Mrs.  Maitland." 

"  But  why  should  you  be  more  surprised 
to  see  her  than  any  other  acquaintance  1" 

Dalrymple  heaved  a  faint  sigh ,  matters 
were  getting  serious. 

"My  dear  Val,"  he  said  half-playfully, 
"  you  are  surely  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
me  on  account  of  Mrs.  Maitland.  I  did 
not  think  you  were  given  to  jealousy." 

"  Jealousy  ! "  repeated  Val,  giving  her 
disturbed  feelings  full  vent.  "I  have  a 
right  to  be  jealous,  I  think,  when  I  see 
another  woman,  whom  i  did  not  even  know 
to  be  acquainted  with  you,  holding  an 
interview  with  you  of  apparently  a  most 
intimate  nature." 

So  here  was  the  explanation  of  Tal*8 
conduct  I  Dalrymple  looked,  what  he  felt, 
thoroughly  aghast 

"  I  see,"  he  said  after  a  moment's  pause, 
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"  that  jott  have  more  cause  for  annoyance 
than  I  imagined.  K  I  cannot  give  yon 
a  very  fall  explanation  of  what  I  am  aware 
most  appear  strange  in  your  eyes,  I  am 
sure  your  confidence  in  me  will  enable  you 
to  accept  without  hesitation  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  I  have  known  Mrs.  Maitland 
for  years,  and  she  wished  to  speak  to  me 
alone  on  a  matter  that  concerns  herself." 

'*  And  it  was  necessary  to  the  communi- 
cation that  she  should  hold  your  hands  % " 
asked  Yal  sarcastically. 

Dalrymple  looked  at  her  with  his  search- 
ing eyes. 

"I  see  what  is  in  your  mind,  Yal,'' 
he  answered  quietly,  ''  but  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  you  can  mistrust  me  thus,  that 
you  can  wrong  yourself  and  insult  me  by 
snch  suspicions.  Were  I  free  .to  do  so,  I 
would  willingly  explain  all,  but  unfor- 
tanately  I  am  noV* 

"  Because  you  have  promised  her  not  to 
do  so,  I  suppose  1 "  returned  Val,  her  eyes 
flashing ;  **  and  h  promise  to  her  is  to  rank 
before  consideration  of  my  feelings.  After 
what  I  witnessed  this  evening  I  have  a 
right  to  demand' a  full  explanation,  and  I 
will  accept  that  or  none."  Saying  which 
she  reared  her  head  with  the  dignity  of  a 
queen,  and  left  Captain  Dalrymple  alone  to 
ponder  over  the  unforeseen  dilemma  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed. 
'  The  flush  of  anger  still  lingered  on  Yal's 
cheek  as  she  re-entered  the  room,  and 
Mrs.  Maitland  noting  it  with  her  watchful 
eyes,  smiled  maliciously  as  she  said  to  her- 
self:  "  I  score  the  first  points  in  the  game." 

Yal  awoke  the  next  morning  with  a  dull 
aching  pain  at  her  heart,  the  cause  of  which 
she  only  too  soon  remembered.  Of  trouble 
of  any  kind  she  had  hitherto  had  no 
experience,  and  she  felt  quite  overwhelmed 
at  the  dreary  prospect  before  her  should 
she  continue  her  quarrel  with  Yemen. 
Why  not  put  an  end  to  it,  she  asked 
herself,  and  trust  him,  as  she  had  been 
so  ready  to  declare  she  could  do  under 
any  circumstances  t  Then  the  thought 
that  he  had  a  secret  with  Mrs.  Maitland, 
which  was  unshared  by  her,  obtruded  itself, 
and  she  grew  obdurate  again. 

She  remained  in  her  room  till  summoned 
by  the  breakfast-bell,  and  then  slipped 
into  a  place  at  table  which  hid  her  from 
Vernon  s  sight. 

Hubert  Dalrymple  was  of  the  party. 
He  was  certainly  very  handsome,  with  dark 
eyes,  which  wore  a  languid  sleepy  look  in 
them  very  well  suited  to  his  style.  For 
all  that,  he  was  observant,  and  coidd  see 


as  much  with  his  half-dosed  eyes  as  most 
people  with  theirs  wide  open,  and  he  had 
not  been  many  minutes  at  table  ere  he 
perceived  something  was  seriously  wrong 
between  his  brother  and  his  betrothed. 

Breakfast  over  he  approached  Yal,  and 
said  with  a  smile  wonderfolly  like  Yemen's : 

"  Come  for  a  stroll  with  me,  will  you  ] 
As  we  are  so  soon  to  be  related  it  is 
only  natural  I  should  wish  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  you." 

Yal  was  fain  to  consent  She  was  only  too 
anxious  to  escapefrom  Yemen's  presence;the 
misery  of  being  with  him  and  yet  estranged 
^m  him  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 

After  wandering  about  for  awhile, 
Hubert  making  vain  attempts  to  amuse 
Yal  with  his  light  talk,  they  seated  them- 
selves on  a  shady  bench,  and  the  former 
said  without  further  preface  : 

"  What  is  there  wrong  between  you  and 
Yemen  1 " 

Yal  flushed  crimson.  '<  I  don't  under- 
stand you,"  she  said. 

"Don't you  1"  answered  Hubert  in  his 
lazy  tones.  "  I  should  have  thought  my 
meaning  pretty  clear.  I'm  not  a  very  clever 
fellow.  Miss  Charteris,  but  it  did  not 
require  very  bright  wits  to  discover  there 
was  something  amiss." 

Yal  made  no  rejoinder,  in  trath  she  was 
experiencing  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
from  tears. 

"  I  think  it  such  a  pity  for  people  to  fall 
out  about  trifles,"  proceeded  Hubert,  "  for 
knowing  Yemen  as  I  do,  I  can't  believe 
he  can  have  given  you  any  real  cause 
for  complaint  There's  not  a  better  fellow 
breathing  than  he ;  I,  as  his  brother,  ought 
to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject" 

Still  Yal  sat  silent;  she  felt  half-inclined 
to  be  angry  with  this  officious  young  man 
for  his  interference  in  her  private  afiairs, 
but  somehow,  in  spite  of  all,  it  was  so  sweet 
to  hear  Yemen  praised. 

"  You  won't  be  offended  with  me,  I  hope, 
if  I  tell  you  I  think  you  are  very  lucky  to 
have  won  his  love,"  continued  Mr.  Dal- 

ample,  in  no  way  discomposed  at  having 
[  the  talk  to  himself.  ''  Yemen's  not  like 
me,  you  know.  I  can't  help  spooning  every 
pretty  girl  I  come  across,  but  wit^  him, 
you  are  just  the  first  woman  he  has  ever 
loved  or  spoken  to  of  love." 

Yal  turned  to  him  eagerly.  "  Are  you 
sure — quite  sure? " 

Mr.  Dalrymple  laid  his  handsome  head 
back  against  the  tree,  and  surveyed  her 
from  under  hfs  half-closed  lids  with  an 
expression  of  amusement     "  I  think  I  see 
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light  at  last/'  he  mused ;  '<  the  little  girl  is 
jealous — I  fkncy  I  know  of  whom." 

''  Quite  sure/'  he  said  aloud ;  "  but  that 
has  not  prevented  many  women  being 
in  love  with  him.  There  s  a  certain  lady, 
not  a  dozen  miles  from  here,  who  tried 
very  haid  to  win  him." 

"  Do  you  mean  Mrs.  Maitland ) "  asked 
Val  in  a  low  hurried  tone. 

«  What  makes  you  guess  that  t " 

"  Because— oh,  because  I  have  been  v^ry 
unhappy  through  her,"  said  Yal,  clasping 
her  hands  together  with  a  pathetic  little 
gesture,  her  grey  eyes  full  of  teank 

«  TeU  me  all  about  it,"  resiK>nded  Hubert 
tenderly,  and  to  Yal's  surprise  she  found 
herself  "detailing  her  grievance  to  this  young 
man,  who  an  hour  ago  had  been  unknown  to 
her.  As  she  concluded  she  was  somewhat 
taken  aback  at  Mr.  Dalrymple's  giving  vent 
to  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

'*  How  deep  the  little  widow  is,"  he  said; 
"  but  I  see  her  game.  She  thought  to  make 
a  quarrel  between  you  and  Vernon  and  per- 
haps gain  his  heart  in  the  rebound.  Valerie, 
you  really  deserve  to  know  the  truth, 
especially  after  confiding  in  me.  Listen 
tome.  A  year  ago,  Mrs.  Maitland,  reversing 
the  general  order  of  things,  made  an  offer 
to  Vernon  of  her  hand,  heart,  and  very 
ample  fortune." 

"  Impossible  1 "  ejaculated  VaL 
"  **  Not  impossible — unusual,  if  you  like," 
answered  Hub^  dryly.  "We  have  known 
her  for  years,  and  she  was  always  awfuUy 
sweet  on  Vernon.  When  she  became  her 
own  mistress  again,  she  beean  running 
after  him  in  the  dd  fashion,  and  last  year — 
we  were  all  staying  together  at  some  house 
— she  spoke  out  pretty  plainly." 

"  However  do  you  know  1 "  asked  VaL 

"  Because  I,  by  chance,  interrupted  the 
interesting  tdte-^t^te,  and  guessed  from 
the  lady's  agitation  what  had  taken  place. 
When  I  taxed  Vernon  with  it  afterwards 
he  could  not  deny  it,  but  naturally,  on  her 
account,  he  would  think  himself  in  honour 
bound  never  to  mention  it,  for  she  must 
have  been  very  genuinely  in  love  with  him 
to  go  such  lengths.  Wasn't  it  awkward 
for  him  1 "  wound  up  Hubert  "  If  it  had 
happened  to  me,  I  should  have  accepted 
her,  for  I  can  never  refuse  a  woman  any- 
tUng." 

Val  caught  his  hands  impetuously  in  hers. 

"  How  can  I  thank  you,"  she  said,  the 
happy  smOes  playing  again  round  her  lips. 


"  I  was  so  angty,  so  miserable,  I  did  not 
know  what  to  thmk,  and  now  everythiog 
is  delightful  M;ain.  Vernon  said  I  should 
like  you,  and  I  do,  tremendously." 

"lliajQks,"  returned  Hubert,  IsnghiDg, 
"I  am  glaid  to  be  able  to  return  the 
compliment  And  now  don't  you  think 
you  had  better  make  your  peace  with 
Vernon,  or  you  will  have  a  certain  fair  lady 
carrying  tales  to  him  about  the  violent 
flirtation  we  are  indul^dng  in." 

A  fewminutes  later,  Vernon,  sitting  slone 
in  the  library,  ajpparently eng^ed  mwriting 
letters,  but  with  a  preoccupied  air  that 
boded  ill  for  his  correspondence,  felt  two 
soft  arms  steal  round  his  neck,  and  Yal's 
sweet  voice  said  in  his  ear  r 

"Gan  vou  ever  forpve  me,  dear,  for  beiog 
such  a  horrid  suspicious  wretch  t  I  was 
so  wrong,  so  very  wrong,  but  I  puniBhed 
myself  more  than  anv  one." 

Vernon's  face  brightened  as  he  drew  her 
tenderly  to  him. 

''  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  trust 
me  in  spite  of  appearances,  Val  t "  he  askei 

She  hid  her  slowing  face  on  his  shoulder. 

'*  I  must  tell  you  all,"  she  whispered, 
"  and  don't  despise  me  very  mudi,  dear.'' 
And  she  proceeded  to  recount  her  conver- 
sation witti  Hubert 

'*Tout  comprendre,  c'est  tout  pardonner 
— eh,  Vair'he  said  with  a  slight  smile;  '<bat 
there,  I  won't  tease  you,  dear.  It  was  hardly 
surprising  you  were  vexed,  and  wanted  to 
know  all,  and  I  think  I  need  not  ask  yoa 
to  keep  silent  on  the  score  of  what  yon 
have  heard." 

'  "I  promise,"  said  Val,  feelinff  in  her 
newly-recovered  hi^piness  that  spe  conld 
pardon  Mrs.  Maithmd  all  her  misdoings, 
since  it  was  love  for  Vernon  which  had 
prompted  her  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL      THE  PHOPOSAL. 
It  had  never  happened  to  Um  befora 

I  The  first  thought  mat  came  apon  Mr. 
Prosper,  when  he  got  into  hu  carriage,  was 

'  that  it  had  never  occmred  to  him  b^ore. 
He  did  Dot  reflect  that  he  had  not  put  him- 
^  in  the  wajr  of  it ;  but  now  the  strange- 
ness  of  the  sensation  overwhelmed  him.  He 

I  enijaired  of  himself  whether  it  was  pleasant, 
bnt  he  found  himself  compelled  to  answer 
thequestion  with  a  negative.  It  should  have 
come  from  him,  but  not  yet ;  not  yet,  pro- 

'  bably,  for  some  weeks.  But  it  bad  been 
done,  and  by  the  doing  of  it  she  had  sealed 
hun  utterly  as  her  own.     There  was  no 

,  getting  out  of  it  now.  He  did  feel  that  he 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  get  out  of  it  after 
vhit  had  tAken  place.  He  was  not  sure 
bnt  that  the  lady  had  planned  it  all  with 
that  purpose ;   but  he  was   sore  that  a 

>  strong  fonndation  had  been  laid  for  a 
breach  of  promise  case  if  he  were  to  attempt 
'  escape.  What  might  not  a  juir  do 
inst  him,  giving  damagea  out  of  the 
acres  of  Boston  ^Jl  1     And  then  Miss 


ThoToaghbang  would  go  over  to  the  other 
Thoroughbangs  and  to  the  Annesleys,  and 
his  condition  would  become  intolerable. 
In  some  moments  as  he  was  driven  home 
he  was  not  sore  but  that  it  bad  al|  been 
got  np  as  a  plot  agunst  him  by  the 
Anneueys. 

When  he  got  out  of  his  carriage  Matthew 
knew  that  things  had  gons  badly  with  his 
master.  Bat  he  coold  not  conjecture  in 
what  way.  The  matter  bad  been  fiilly 
debated  in  the  kitchen,  and  it  had  been 
there  decided  that  Miss  Thorougbbnng  was 
certably  to  be  brou^t  home  as  the  fntnre 
nustresa  of  Boston.     The  step  to  be  taken 


by  their  master  was  not  popular  in  the 
Buston  kitchen.  It  had  been  there  con- 
sidered that  Master  Harry  was  to  be  the 
future  master,  and,  by  some  perversity  of 
intellect  they  had  all  thought  that  this 
would  occur  soon.  Matthew  was  much 
older  than  the  squire,  who  was  hardly  to  be 
called  a  sickly  man,  and  yet  Matthew  had 
made  np  his  mind  that  Mr.  Harry  was  to 
reign  over  him  as  Squire  of  Boston.  When, 
therefore,  the  tidings  came  that  Miss 
Thorougbbung  was  to  be  brought  to  Buston 
as  the  mistress,  there  had  been  some  slight 
symptoms  of  rebellion,  "  They  didn't  wani 
any  'Tilda  Thorougbbung  there,"  They 
had  their  own  idea  of  a  lady  and  a  gentle- 
man, which,  as  in  all  snch  cases,  was  per- 
fectly correct  They  knew  the  squire  to  be 
a  fool,  but  they  believed  him  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. They  heard  that  Miss  Thorougb- 
bung was  a  dever  woman,  but  they  did  not 
believe  her  to  be  a  lady.  Matthew  had 
said  a  few  words  to  the  cook  as  to  a  public- 
house  at  Stevenage.  She  had  told  him  not 
to  be  an  old  fool,  and  that  he  wonld  loso 
his  money,  bnt  ^e  had  thought  of  the 
public-house.  There  had  been  a  mutinous 
feeling.  Matthew  helped  his  master  out 
of  tho  carriage,  and  then  came  a  revulsion. 
TTiat  "  froth  of  a  beer-barrel,"  as  Matthew 
had  dared  to  call  her,  had  absolutely  refused 
his  master, 

Mr.  Prosper  went  into  the  house  very 
meditative,  and  sad  at  heart  It  was  a 
matter  almost  of  regret  to  him  tha't  it  had 
not  been  as  Matthew  supposed.  But  he 
was  caught  and  bound  and  must  make  the 
best  of  it  He  thought  of  all  the  particolaie 
of  her  proposed  mode  of  living,  and  recapi- 
tulatea  them  to  himself.  A  pair  of  ponies, 
her  own  maid,  champagne,  the  fishmonger's 
bill,  and  Miss  Tickle.  Miss  Puffle  would 
certainly  not  hare  required  such  expensive 
luxuries.     Champagne  and  the  fish  would 
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require  company  for  their  final  consumption. 
Tiie  ponies  assumed  a  tone  of  being  quite 
opposed  to  that  which  he  had  contemplated. 
He  questioned  with  himself  whether  he 
would  like  Miss  Tickle  as  a  perpetual  in- 
mate. He  had,  in  sheer  civility,  expressed 
a  liking  for  ^liss  Tickle,  but  what  need 
could  there  be  to  a  married  woman  of  a 
Miss  Tickle  1  And  then  he  thought  of  the 
education  of  the  five  or  six  children  which 
she  had  almost  promised  him  I  He  had 
suggested  to  himself  simply  an  heir, — ^just 
one  heir, — so  that  the  nefarious  Hany  might 
be  cut  out  He  already  saw  that  he  would 
not  be  enriched  to  the  extent  of  a  shilling 
by  the  lady's  income.  Then  there  would 
be  all  the  trouble  and  the  disgrace  of  a 
separate  purse.  He  felt  that  there  would 
be  disgrace  in  having  the  fish  and 
champagne  which  were  consumed  in  his 
own  house  paid  for  by  his  wife  without 
reference  to  him.  What  if  the  lady  had 
a  partiality  for  champagne  !  He  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  would  know  nothing 
about  it,  except  when  he  saw  it  in  her 
heightened  colour.  Despatched  crabs  for 
supper  1  He  always  went  to  bed  at  ten, 
and  had  a  tumbler  of  barley-water  brought 
to  him, — a  glass  of  barley-water  with  just 
a  squeeze  of  lemon-juice. 

Ue  saw  ruin  before  him.  No  doubt  she 
was  a  good  manager,  but  she  would  be  a 
good  manager  for  herself.  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  him  to  stand  the  action  for 
breach  of  promise,  and  betake  himself  to 
Miss  Pufflef  But  Miss  Puffle  was  fiftv, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  lady 
ought  to  be  younger  than  the  gentlemaa 
He  was  much  dis&essed  in  mind.  If  he 
broke  off  with  Miss  Thoroughbung,  ought 
he  to  do  so  at  once,  before  she  had  had 
time  to  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of 
the  lawyer  1  And  on  what  plea  should  he 
do  it  1  Before  he  went  to  bed  that  night 
he  did  draw  out  a  portion  of  a  letter,  which, 
however,  was  never  sent 

"My  dear  Miss  Thoroughbung, — In 
the  views  which  we  both  promulgated  this 
morning  I  fear  that  there  was  some  essential 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  mode  of  life 
which  had  occurred  to  both  of  us.  You,  as 
was  so  natural  at  your  age,  and  with  all 
your  charms,  have  not  been  slow  to  an- 
ticipate a  coming  period  of  unchequered 
delights.  Your  allusion  to  a  pony-carriage, 
and  other  incidental  allusions," — he  did  not 
think  it  well  to  mention  more  particularly 
the  fish  and  champagne, — "have  made  clear 
the  sort  of  future  life  which  you  have  pic- 
tured to  yourself.     Heaven  forbid  that  I 


should  take  upon  myself  to  find  fault  with 
anything  so  pleasant  and  so  innocent  Bat 
my  prospects  of  life  are  different,  and  in 
seeking  the  honour  of  an  alliance  with  yon 
I  was  looking  for  a  quiet  companion  in  mj 
declining  years,  and  it  might  be  also  to  a 
mother  to  a  possible  future  son.  When 
you  honoured  me  with  an  uimustakable 
sign  of  your  affection,  on  my  going,  I  was 
just  about  to  explain  all  this.  You  must 
excuse  me  if  my  mouth  was  then  stopped 
by  the  mutual  ardour  of  our  feeling.  I  was 

about  to  say "    But  he  had  found  it 

difficult  to  explain  what  he  had  been  aboat 
to  say,  and  on  the  next  morning^  when  the 
time  for  writing  had  come,  he  neard  news 
which  detained  him  for  the  day,  and  then 
the  opportunity  was  gona 

On  die  following  morning  when  Matthew 
appeared  at  his  bed-side  with  his  cup  of  tea 
at  nine  o'clock,  tidings  were  brought  him. 
He  took  in  the  Buntingford  Gazette,  which 
came  twice  a  week,  and  as  Matthew  laid 
it,  opened  and  unread,  in  its  accustomed 
place,  he  gave  the  information,  which  he 
had  no  doubt  gotten  from  the  paper. 
"  You  haven't  heard  it,  sir,  I  suppose,  as 
yet  1 " 

"  Heard  what  1 " 

"  About  Miss  Puffle." 

"  What  about  Miss  Puffle  1  I  haven't 
heard  a  word.  What  about  Miss  Puffle  1 " 
He  had  been  thinking  that  moment  of 
Miss  Puffle — of  how  she  would  be  superior 
to  Miss  Thoroughbung  in  many  ways.  So 
that  he  sat  up  in  his  bed,  holdmg  the 
untasted  tea  in  his  hand. 

"She's  gone  off  with  young  Fanner 
Tazlehurst/' 

"Miss  Puffle  gone  off,  and  with  her 
father's  tenant's  son ! " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir.  She  and  her  father 
have  been  quarrelling  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  now  she's  off.  She  was  always 
riding  and  roistering  about  the  country 
with  them  dogs  and  them  men ;  and  now 
she's  gone." 

"  Oh,  Heavens ! "  exclaimed  the  squire, 
thinking  of  his  own  escape. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir.  There's  no  knowing 
what  any  one  of  them  is  up  to.  Unless 
they  gets  married  afore  they're  thirty,  or 
thirty-five  at  most,  they're  most  suro  to 
get  such  ideas  into  their  head  as  no  one 
can  mostly  approve."  This  had  been 
intended  by  Matthew  as  a  word  of  caution 
to  his  master,  but  had  really  the  opposite 
effect  He  resolved  at  the  moment  that 
the  latter  should  not  be  said  of  Miss 
Thoroughbung. 
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And  he  tamed  Matthew  out  of  the  room 
with  a  flea  in  his  ear.  "  How  dare  you  to 
speak  in  that  way  of  your  betters  1  Mr. 
Puffle,  the  lady's  father,  has  for  many 
years  been  my  friend.  I  am  not  saying 
anything  of  the  lady,  nor  saying  that  she 
has  done  right.  Of  course,  downstairs,  in 
the  servants'-hall,  you  can  say  what  you 
please ;  but  up  here,  in  my  presence,  you 
should  not  speak  in  such  language  of  a 
lady  behind  whose  chair  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  wait" 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  I  won't  no  more,"  said 
Matthew,  retiring  with  mock  humility. 
But  he  had  shot  his  bolt,  and  he  supposed 
successfully.  He  did  not  know  what  had 
taken  place  between  his  master  and  Miss 
Thoroughbung ;  but  he  did  think  that 
his  speech  might  assist  in  preventing  a 
repetition  of  the  offer. 

Miss  Pui&e  gone  off  with  the  tenant's 
son  !  The  news  made  matrimony  doubly 
dangerous  to  him,  and  yet  robbed  him  of 
the  chief  reason  by  which  he  was  to  have 
been  driven  to  send  her  a  letter.  He 
could  not,  at  any  rate,  now  fall  back  upon 
Miss  Puffle.  And  he  thought  that  nothing 
would  have  induced  Miss  Thoroughbung  to 
go  off  with  one  of  the  carters  from  the 
brewery.  Whatever  faults  she  might  have 
they  did  not  lie  in  that  direction.  Cham- 
pagne and  ponies  were,  as  faults,  less 
deleterious. 

Miss  Puffle  gone  off  with  young  Tazle- 
hiirst ;  a  lady  of  fifty,  with  a  young  man 
of  ^  twenty-five  !  And  she  the  reputed 
heu'ess  of  Snickham  Manor !  It  was  a 
comfort  to  him  as  he  remembered  that 
Snickham  Manor  had  been  bought  no 
longer  ago  than  by  the  father  of  the 
present  owner.  The  Prosper^  had  been 
at  Buston  ever  since  the  time  of  George 
the  First.  You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse 
oat  of  a  sow's  ear.  He  had  been  ever 
assuring  himself  of  that  fact,  which  was 
now  more  of  a  fact  than  ever.  And  fifty 
years  old  I  It  was  quite  shocking.  With 
a  steady  middle-aged  man  like  himself, 
and  with  the  approval  of  her  family,  mar- 
i^iage  might  have  been  thought  of.  But 
with  this  harum-scarum  young  tenant's 
son,  who  was  in  no  respect  a  gentleman, 
whose  only  thought  was  of  galloping  over 
hedges  and  ditches,  such  an  idea  showed  a 
state  of  mind  which, — well, — absolutely 
disgusted  him.  Mr.  Prosper,  because  he 
bad  grown  old  himself,  could  not  endure 
to  think  that  others,  at  his  age,  should 
retain  a  smack  of  their  youth.  There  are 
ladies,  besides  Miss  Pufflo,  who  like  to 


ride  across  the  country  with  a  young 
man  before  them,  or  perhaps  follow- 
ing ;  and  never  think  much  of  their  fifty 
years. 

But  the  news  certainly  brought  to  him 
a  great  change  of  feeling, — so  that  the 
letter  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  pre- 
ceding afternoon  was  put  back  into  the 
letter-case,  and  was  never  finished.  And 
his  mind  immediately  recurred  to  Miss 
Thoroughbung,  and  he  bethought  himself 
that  the  objection  which  he  felt  was, 
perhaps,  in  part  frivolous.  At  any  rate 
she  was  a  better  woman  than  Miss  Puflle. 
She  certainly  would  run  after  no  farmer's 
son.  Though  she  might  be  fond  of  cham- 
pagne, it  was,  he  thought,  chiefly  for  other 
people.  Though^  she  was  ambitious  of 
ponies,  the  ambition  might  be  checked. 
At  any  rate  she  could  pay  for  her  own 
ponies,  whereas  Mr.  Puffle  was  a  very  hale 
old  man  of  seventy.  Puffle,  he  told  him- 
self, had  married  young,  and  might  live 
for  the  next  ten  years,  or  twenty.  To 
Mr.  Prosper,  whose  imagination  did  not  fly 
far  afield,  the  world  afforded  at  present 
but  two  ladies.  These  were  Miss  Puffle 
and  Miss  Thoroughbung,  and  as  Miss  Puffle 
had  fallen  out  of  the  running,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  walk  over  for  Miss  Thoroughbung. 

He  did  think,  during  the  two  or  three 
days  which  passed  without  any  farther 
step  on  his  part, — he  did  think  how  it  might 
be  were  he  to  remain  unmarried*  As 
regarded  his  own  comfort,  he  was  greatly 
tempted.  Life  would  remain  so  easy  to 
him  I  But  then  duty  demanded  of  him 
that  be  should  marry,  and  he  was  a  man 
who,  in  honest  sober  talk,  thought  much 
of  his  duty.  He  was  absurdly  credulous, 
and  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  But  he  did 
wish  to  do  what  was  right.  He  had  been 
convinced  that  Harry  Annesley  was  a  false 
knave,  and  had  been  made  to  swear  an 
oath  that  Harry  should  not  be  his  heir. 
Harry  had  been  draped  in  the  blackest 
colours,  and  to  each  daub  of  black  some- 
thing darker  had  been  added  by  his  uncle's 
memory  of  those  neglected  sen. ions.  It 
was  now  his  first  duty  in  life  to  beget  an 
heir,  and  for  that  purpose  a  wife  must  be 
had. 

Putting  aside  the  ponies  and  tlie  cham- 
pagne— and  the  despatched  crab,  the  sound 
of  which,  as  coming  to  him  from  Miss 
Tickle's  mouth,  was  uglier  than  the  other 
sounds  —  he  still  thought  that  Miss 
Thoroughbung  would  answer  his  purpose. 
From  her  side  there  would  not  be  the 
making  of  a  Bilk  purse ;  but  then  "  the 
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boy "  would  be  his  boy  as  well  as  hers, 
and  would  probably  take  more  after  the 
father.  He  passed  much  of  these  days 
with  the  Peerage  in  his  hand,  and  satisfied 
himself  that  the  best  blood  had  been  main- 
tained frequently  by  second-rate  marriages. 
Health  was  a  great  thing.  Health  in  the 
mother  was  everything.  Who  could  be 
more  healthy  than  Miss  Thoroughbung  ? 
Then  he  thought  of  that  warm  embrace. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  right  that  she 
should  embrace  him  after  what  he  had  said 
to  her. 

Three  days  only  had  passed  by,  and  he 
was  still  tlunking  what  ought  to  be  his 
next  step,  when  there  came  to  him  a  letter 
from  MessrSi  Soames  and  Simpson,  attor- 
neys in  Buntingford*  He  had  heard  of 
Messrs.  Soames  and  Simpson,  had  been 
familiar  with  their  names  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  had  never  dreamed  that 
his  own  private  affairs  should  become  a 
matter  of  consultation  in  their  office. 
Messrs.  Grey  and  Barry,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
were  his  lawyers,  who  were  quite  gentle- 
men. He  knew  nothing  against  Messrs. 
Soames  and  Simpson,  but  he  thought  that 
their  work  consisted  generally  in  the 
recovery  of  local  debts.  Messrs.  Soames 
and  Simpson  now  wrote  to  him  with  full 
details  as  to  his  future  life.  Their  client^ 
Miss  Thoroughbung,  had  communicated  to 
them  his  offer  of  marriage.  They  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  lady's  circum- 
stances, and  she  had  asked  them  for  their 
advice.  They  had  proposed  to  her  that 
the  use  of  her  own  income  should  be  by 
deed  left  to  herself.  Some  proportion  of 
it  should  go  into  the  house,  and  might  be 
made  matter  of  agreement  They  suggested 
that  an  annuity  of  a  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  in  shape  of  dower,  should  be  secured 
to  their  client  in  the  event  of  her  outliving 
Mr.  Prosper.  The  estate  should,  of  course, 
be  settled  on  the  eldest  child.  The  mother's 
property  should  be  equally  divided  among 
the  other  children.  Buston  Hall  should  be 
the  residence  of  the  widow  till  the  eldest 
son  should  be  twenty-four,  after  which 
Mr.  Prosper  would  no  doubt  feel  that  their 
client  would  have  to  provide  a  home  for 
herself.  Messrs.  Soames  and  Simpson  did 
not  think  that  there  was  anything  in  this 
to  which  Mr.  Prosper  would  object,  and  if 
this  were  so,  they  would  inmiediately  pre- 
pare the  settlement  '*  That  woman  didn't 
say  against  it,  after  all,"  said  Matthew  to 
himself  as  he  gave  the  letter  from  the 
lawyers  to  his  master. 

The  letter  made  Mr.  Prosper  very  angry. 


It  did,  in  truth,  contain  nothing  more  than 
a  repetition  of  the  very  terms  which  the 
lady  had  herself  suggested ;  but  coming  to 
him  through  these  local  lawyers,  it  was 
doubly  distasteful  What  was  he  to  do  1 
He  felt  it  to  be  out  of  the  question  to 
accede  at  once.  Indeed,  he  had  a  strong 
repugnance  to  putting  himself  into  com- 
munication with  the  Buntingford  lawyers. 
Had  the  matter  been  other  than  it  was,  he 
would  have  gone  to  the  rector  for  advice. 
The  rector  generally  advised  him.  But 
that  was  out  of  the  question  now.  He 
had  seen  his  sister  once  since  his  visit  to 
Buntingford,  but  had  said  nothing  to  her 
about  it  Indeed,  he  had  been,  anythmg 
but  commimicative,  so  that  Mrs.  Aimesley 
had  been  forced  to  leave  him  with  a  feeling 
almost  -of  offence.  There  was  no  help  to 
be  had  in  that  quarter,  and  he  could  only 
write  to  Mr.  Grey,  and  ask  that  gentleman 
to  assist  him  in  his  difficulties. 

He  did  write  to  Mr.  Grey,  begging  for 
his  immediate  attentioa  "There  is  that 
fool  Prosper  going  to  marry  a  brewer's 
daughter  down  at  Buntingford,"  said  Mr. 
Grey  to  his  daughter. 

"  He's  sixty  years  old." 

"  No,  my  love.  He  looks  it,  but  he's 
only  fifty.  A  man  at  fifty  is  supposed  to  be 
young  enough  to  marry.  There's  a  nephew 
who  has  been  brought  up  as  his  neir; 
that's  the  hard  part  of  it  And  the  nephew 
is  mixed  up  in  some  way  with  the 
Scarboroughs." 

"  Is  it  he  who  is  to  marry  that  yoiing 
ladyl" 

'*  I  think  it  is.  And  now  there's  some 
devil's  play  going  on.  I've  got  nothing  to 
do  with  it" 

"  But  you  will  have." 

''  Not  a  turn.  Mr.  Prosper  can  marry  if 
he  likes  it  They  have  sent  him  most 
abominable  proposals  as  to  the  lady's 
money;  and  as  to  her  jointure,  I  must  stop 
that  if  I  can,  though  I  suppose  he  is  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  give  way." 

"  Is  he  soft  1 " 

''  Well,  not  exactly.  He  likes  his  own 
money.  But  he's  a  gentleman,  and  wants 
nothing  but  what  is  or  ought  to  be  his 
own." 

**  There  are  but  few  like  that  now." 

"  It's  true  of  him.  But  then  he  does  not 
know  what  is  his  own,  or  what  ought  to  be. 
He's  almost  the  biggest  fool  I  have  ever 
known,  and  will  do  an  injustice  to  that 
boy  8im{>ly  from  ignorance."  Then  he 
drafted  his  letter  to  Mr.  Prosper,  and  gave 
it  to  Dolly  to  read.    "  That's  what  I  shall 
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propofle.  The  derk  can  pat  it  into  proper 
tangnaga  He  must  offer  less  than  he 
means  to  give." 

*'  Is  that  honesty  father  1 " 

''It's  honest  on  my  part,  knowing  the 
people  with  whom  I  have  to  deal  If  I  were 
to  lay  down  the  strict  Tninimum  which  he 
shonld  grant,  he  would  add  other  thin^ 
which  would  cause  him  to  act  not  m 
accordance  with  my  advice.  I  have  to 
make  allowance  for  his  folly, — a  sort  of 
windage  which  is  not  dishonest  Had  he 
referred  her  lawyers  to  me  I  could  have 
been  as  hard  and  honest  as  you  please." 
All  which  did  not  quite  satisfy  Dolly's 
strict  ideas  of  integrity. 

But  the  terms  proposed  were  that  the 
lady's  means  should  be  divided  so  that 
one-half  should  go  to  herself  for  her  own 
personal  expenses,  and  the  other  half  to 
her  husband  for  the  use  of  the  house;  that 
the  lady  should  put  up  with  a  jointure  of 
two  hundred  ana  fifty  pounds,  which  ought 
to  suffice  when  joined  to  her  own  property, 
and  that  the  settlement  among  the  children 
should  be  as  recommended  by  Messra 
Soames  and  Simpson. 

"And  if  there  are  not  any  children,  papa." 

"  Then  each  will  receive  his  or  her  own 
property," 

'<  Because  it  may  be  so." 

"  Certainly,  my*  dear ;  very  probably." 


Koii.~T1ie  name  "Thoronghbimg"  has  hitherto  been 
printed  "Thorongbbniy,"  owbg  to  a  mlinndentanding 
arWng  from  an  accidental  delay  in  the  retom  to  the 
printer  of  the  author*!  proof.— Ed.  A.  Y.  R. 
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Oh,  the  lovely  summer  nights  in'Skye  1 
The  goraeous  sunset  in  purple  and  gold, 
hardly  chared  from  the  sky  before  the  shy 
dawn  blushes  faintly  in  the  east  The 
mountains  seem  to  know  no  sleep,  but 
watch  in  stately  mystery  all  the  livelong 
night,  and  the  tide  swajrs  to  and  fro  with 
restful  murmur  among  the  caves  and  crags, 
and  ripples  noiselessly  about  the  winding 
locha 

In  the  north  you  seem  near  the  great 
mysteries  of  Nature.  The  cave  of  the 
winds  must  be  somewhere  between  this 
and  Iceland,  and  you  seem  to  be  approach- 
ing the  head'Waters  of  the  mighty  oceans. 
And  then  the  wealth  of  the  seas  in  teeming 
vigorous  life.  Now  it  is  a  shoal  of  heirings 
that  flecks  the  bay  with  silver,  while  hosts 
of  sea-birds  follow  it,  swooping  quickly 
here  and  there,  or  a  salmon  darts  like  a 


streak  of  light  for  the  loch,  or  a  school  of 
porpoises  tumbles  about  in  delight,  or  a 
whale  has  been  seen  hereabouts,  and  though 
you  see  it  not,  yet  the  expectation  gives  a 
'  delightful  thriU  of  interest  to  the  scene. 
Tou  may  surprise  a  mermaid  in  the  shape 
of  a  fine  motherly  seal  sunning  herself  on 
the  sands  of  some  sequestered  inlet  And 
with  all  this,  with  tms  initiation  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  deep  sea,  you  have  the 
calm  and  repose  of  an  inland  lake  for  all 
these  long  summer  days.  For  beyond 
there  to  the  west,  like  a  massive  break- 
water, lie  the  outer  Hebrides,  the  ultima 
Thule,  the  last  outworks  in  this  direction 
of  the  old  world,  a  refuge,  too,  for  the  last 
remains  of  the  old  popular  mythology. 
Here  in  the  Minch,  as  the  sheltered  sound 
is  called,  lie  the  Shiant  Isles,  where  elves 
and  fairies,  it  is  said,  still  resort,  and 
beyond,  in  the  wild  Atlantic,  lie  the  Flan- 
nan  Isles,  the  mystic  seven  hunters,  where, 
tradition  has  it,  once  dwelt  a  pigmy  race. 
Have  we  not  the  testimony  of  the  worthy 
Dean  of  the  Isles  to  the  existence  in  his  day 
of  *'  aine  little  kirk  of  their  ain  handiwork," 
under  the  floor  of  which  he  delvit  up  "  cer- 
taine  baines  and  round  heads  of  wonderful 
little  quantity,  allegit  to  be  the  baines  of 
the  said  pigmies."  Nor  did  the  worthy 
dean,  as  some  alleee,  bring  the  story  with 
him,  and  merely  fix  it  in  a  local  habita- 
tion. He  had,  no  doubt,  read  Sir  John 
Mandeville's  travels  and  his  account  of  the 
Pigmean  Isle  beyond  the  Indian  mount 
But,  after  all,  the  Highlanders  had  a  Sind- 
bad  of  their  own,  ana  could  furnish  forth 
a  veritable  Arabian  Nights  of  native  origin. 
Could  have  done,  that  is,  while  there  was 
yet  a  Highland  people,  ere  Duke  Genghis 
and  Earl  Tamerlane  hieul  wasted  the  land 
and  turned  it  into  a  hunting-ground. 

Now  ^  these  were  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  reflections,  for  at  that  untimely 
hour  we  were  all  stirring — all  except  Mrs. 
Gillies,  that  is,  who  wisdy  kept  to  her  bed 
— the  object  being  a  sail  up  the  sound  and 
a  visit  to  Prince  Charlie's  Cave.  It  was 
the  only  chance  we  had  of  a  sail  in  the 
Firefly,  for  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to 
start  by  the  boat  that  same  morning  for 
Inverness  by  way  of  Strome  Ferry. 

Even  Uncle  Jock*  has  fallen  in  with 
the  notioa  It  will  be  something  to  talk 
about  in  St  Mary  Axe  when  he  gets  back. 
And  so  we  all  embark  in  a  crank  little 
boat  that  seems  a  good  many  sizes  too 
small  for  us,  and  are  rowed  out  to  the 
yacht,  where  we  get  greatly  in  the  way 
during  the  operations  of  raising  the  anchor 
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and  getting  up  sail  Perhaps  one's  nauti- 
cal expressions  are  a  little  demoralised  by 
life  on  board  a  steamer,  bub  anyhow  the 
meaning  is  plain. 

Luckily  there  is  a  snug  little  cabin  with 
coifee  all  hot,  but  then  one  sees  nothing 
down  below.  And  on  deck  there  is  an 
enormous  boom  that  swings  about  from 
side  to  side,  and  interferes  with  perfect 
serenity  of  mind.  And  then  some  of  us 
have  not  full  confidence  in  the  skipper — 
for  the  Firefly  is  navigated  by  her  owner ; 
he  can't  attend  to  his  business  properly 
and  be  talking  all  the  while  to  Mary 
Grant  But  it.  is  certainly  astonishing  to 
see  Angus  Eoss,  the  old  timber-dealer, 
who  throws  himself  with  heart  and  soul 
into  the  business.  You  may  see  him  taking 
a  pull  here  and  loosening  a  rope  there 
wMle  he  eyes  the  spread  of  canvas  know- 
ingly, and  he  orders  poor  Ronald  about — 
who  had  much  rather  be  sitting  down  and 
talking  to  Jennie — as  if  he  were  the  first 
officer  addresdng  the  cabin-boy. 

There  is  a  fresh  breeze  when  we  are 
once  fairly  in  the  sound,  and  the  boat 
seems  to  stagger  under  her  canvas;  but 
the  Honourable  Jem  likes  to  carry  on,  and 
we  dash  through  the  sea  at  a  fine  rate ; 
Skye  looking  very  grand  in  the  clear 
morning  air  with  its  rugged  precipices  and 
tall  peaks  about  which  white  morning 
mists  are  writhing.  Only  a  stern  sense  of 
duty  keeps  us  steadfast  to  Prince  Charlie's 
Cave,  the  entrance  to  which  has  not  an 
inviting  appearance,  but  we  make  up  our 
minds  to  land,  and  there  being  a  littie 
swell  on  the  water  the  dingey  is  expected 
to  make  two  trips  to  land  us  on  the  rocks. 
Of  course  the  skipper  takes  advantage  of 
his  position,  and  tells  me  off  into  the  first 
boat,  which  is  to  hold  Uncle  Jock,  and 
Angus  Soss  and  your  humble  servant. 
And  he  promises  to  follow  himself  with 
the  two  girls.  Ronald  takes  an  oar,  and 
thus  solves  his  part  of  the  problem.  How- 
ever, in  landing  from  the  boat.  Uncle 
Jock  managed  to  slip  on  the  wet  rocks 
and  turned  a  back-somersault  into  about 
thirty  feet  depth  of  water,  all  sparkling  and 
crystal  clear  as  it  was,  but  not  pleasant  to 
tumble  into  without  notice.  Next  moment 
I  saw  that  Ronald  had  slipped  into  the 
water  like  an  otter.  There  was  a  moment 
of  breathless  suspense — ^the  sea  had 
swallowed  the  two  men;  would  it  ever 
give  them  up  till  the  last  day  9  A  minute 
passed — another,  and  still  the  waters  gave 
no  sign — another  few  moments,  and  both 
may  be  past  praying  for.     And  then  a  wet 


glistening  head  is  seen  to  rise  some  yards 
distant  from  the  shore,  and  next  moment 
we  are  hauling  away  at  Uncle  Jock 
wherever  we  can  get  hold  of  him,  for 
Ronald,  who  has  brought  him  to  the 
surface,  has  not  strength,  enough  to  land 
him.  The  healthy  fresh-coloured  face  of 
a  few  minutes  ago  is  white  as  wax  now, 
the  teeth  tight  clenched,  and  the  nostrils 
drawn  in ;  but  with  rubbing  and  rolling, 
ere  long  the  bulk  of  the  man  is  stirred  bj 
a  long-drawn  sigh. 

"  Ye*d  a  narrow  squeak  of  it,  there  now," 
says  Angus,  patting  the  man's  shoulder  as 
he  sits  up  and  stares  vaguely  about  him, 
"  but  we'll  have  you  righted  in  a  minuta" 
And  indeed,  when  Jock  has  had  a  pull  at 
the  whisky-flask,  and  thus  qualified  some 
of  the  water  he  has  swallowed,  he  looks 
about  him  in  a  quite  perky  way,  and 
expresses  a  desire  to  be  dried  up  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

The  people  in  the  yacht  have  hardly 
made  out  the  incident  They  can't  think 
it  was  anything  serious,  only  a  water  frolic 
as  far  as  they  can  see.  But  Jennie  is  greatly 
distressed  when  her  uncle  is  brought  aboard 
all  limp  and  streaming  with  water.  And  it 
is  pleasant  to  see  that  in  the  emotion  of 
the  moment  all  little  tiflk  are  forgotten, 
and  Jock  and  his  niece  sit  togetiier  hand 
in  hand  for  a  minute  looking  at  each  other 
with  tender  afi'ection.  And  a  proud,  and 
happy  girl  she  is  when  she  finds  who  it 
is  to  whom  her  uncle  owes  his  Ufe  this 
day. 

There  is  no  more  thought  of  landing  for 
the  cave,  but  we  run  along  the  coast,  catch- 
ing glimpses  of  strange  fantastic  arrang:6- 
ments  in  rocks  and  basaltic  colunms,  till 
we  are  fairly  into  the  broad  Minch  and 
standing  away  directly  for  the  North  Pola 
There  is  great  fun  now  about  Unde  Jock's 
patchwork  travelling-suit,  for  he  has  been 
rigged  out  in  all  kinds  of  odd  gamenta— 
a  blue  jersey,  with  Firefly  embroidered  on 
the  front,  an  odd  pair  of  white  slops,  and 
a  pilot-jacket. 

And  then  ship  is  bouted,  if  that  is 
allowable  in  nautical  language,  and  we 
run  back  to  Portree,  just  in  time  to  get 
ourselves  and  our  belongings,  inclndins 
Mrs.  Gillies  —  who  has  reaSy  bestirred 
herself  and  got  all  our  affairs  settled 
in  Skye— on  board  the  little  Glencoe, 
that  is  waiting  with  her  steam  up  and 
whistling  violently.  Angus  Ross  is  with 
us  too,  for  he  is  bound  to  Inverness, 
and  indeed  there  is  quite  a  number  of 
people  all  for  the  same  destination;  oer- 
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tainly  BOmethiDg  quite  out  of  the  line  in 
the  way  of  local  traffic.  And  then  we 
ascertain  the  cause.  There  is  a  great  wool 
fair  to  open  next  day  at  Inverness,  and 
all  the  world  is  tending  in  that  one 
directioa 

Perhaps  the  route  we  have  chosen 
is  not  the  best;  had  we  more  time 
to  spare  we  should  take  the  route  by 
steamer  northwards  to  Oairloch,  and  then 
by  coach  along  Loch  Maree,  and  so 
join  the  railway  at  a  point  much  nearer 
Invemess.  But  in  that  way  we  should 
only  reach  the  Highland  capital  by  Wed- 
nesday evening.  The  time  might  be 
profitably  spent  in  Skye,  which  abounds  in 
scenes  of  wild  and  rugged  grandeur.  Loch 
Scavaig,  with  its  desolate  sublimity,  and 
the  quaint  and  monstrous  grouping  of 
Qairoing,  might  each  occupy  a  day.  But 
the  fates  will  it  otherwisa     And  so 

FareweU  lovely-  Skye,  to  lake,  mountain,  and 
river. 

Poor  Jennie  is  bidding  also  farewell  to 
Eonald,  and  possibly  a  long  farewell,  with 
no  future  meeting  absolutely  certain.  They 
bad  a  rehearsal,  I  think,  of  the  parting,  on 
board  the  yacht,  under  the  friendly  cover 
of  the  foresail,  a  rehearsal,  perhaps,  more 
satisfactory  than  the  public  performance 
under  the  eyes  of  all  tiie  world  of  Skye. 
A  friendly  little  world,  nevertheless,  that 
is  now  waving  adieux,  some  on  the  quay 
and  some  on  the  heights;  and  then  we 
round  the  headland  and  lose  sight  of 
italL 

Our  passage  to  Strome  Ferry  is  on  the 
same  track  as  our  approach  to  Skye,  but 
naturally  in  the  reverse  direction ;  but  it  is 
all  fresh  and  charming  in  the  pure  morning 
air.  And  when  we  leave  Broadford  we 
strike  across  to  Loch  Carron  instead  of 
heading  for  the  narrows  through  which 
we  saued  the  other  day.  At  Broadford 
got  on  board  a  little  old  gentleman  who 
was  a  burning  enthusiast  on  the  subjects  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  He  had  been  told  that  the 
great  lexicographer  had  slept  in  a  certain 
house  near  Broadford,  and  he  was  wild 
with  anxiety  to  be  shown  that  house.  The 
sailors  did  not  know  much  about  it 
"Wass  it  Toctor  Shonson;  her  was  not 
known  much  aboot  *the  gentleman."  The 
captain  shook  his  head  and  appeared  much 
engrossed  in  the  navigation  of  the  ship. 
''  It's  very  extraordinary,"  said  the  little  old 
gentleman  with  withering  contempt,  "very 
extraordinary  that  nobody  should  know 
the  house  where  Dr.  Johnson  slept"  And 
then  he  accosted  Uncle  Jock.     "  You  seem 


to  know  the  country,  sir ;  don't  you  know 
the    house    where    Dr.  Johnson  slept  ? " 
To  which  Jock,  who  wanted  to  put  the 
little  old  gentleman  at*his  ease,  replied 
that  it  was  a  long  time  since,  and  perhaps 
the    house  was    pulled    down.     *«  Pooh ! 
pulled  down  !  nonsense  1 "  cried  the  little 
man,  muttering  as  he  moved  away  in  search 
of  better  information :   "Never  heard  of 
such  crass  ignorance."    "  And  why  doesn't 
he  know  himself?"  roared  Uncle  Jock 
quite  angrily.     "Was  it  a  great  honour 
he  did  to  the  Heelands  when  he  slept 
there,  and  what   else   should  he  do,  the 
good   doctor,    what   should    he    do    but 
sleep  when  it  was  night  1"    ^lary  Grant 
was    delighted    with    this    little    scene; 
sitting  snugly  behind  her  uncle's  elbow  and 
watching  all  that  was  going  on.     There 
was  no  getting  a  word  from  her  this  morn- 
ing.   Why  could  we  not  begin  again  where 
we  left  off  the  night  before  when  wo  had 
been  so  delightfully  friendly  and  confi- 
dential t     But   no,  to-day   she   was    all 
shyness  and  coyness. 

There  was  a  capital  old  lady  on  board 
who  was  eiven  to  sketching,  a  plucky  old 
dame  evidently,  for  she  was  travelling  all 
alone,  and  seemed  perfectly  self-contained 
and  isolated.  But  when  she  saw  a  boat  or 
a  ship,  then  she  made  a  little  drawing  of  a 
ship  or  boat;  a  conventional  craft  not  re- 
sembling in  the  least  the  model  In  the 
same  way  *she  had  her  i^leal  of  an  inn 
or  a  mansion,  and  she  was  very  careful 
always  to  have  the  right  number  of 
windows.  But  she  was  not  equally  ac- 
curate about  chimneys.  One  at  each  end 
was  the  regulation  with  her  houses,  and 
she  wasn't  going  to  alter  it,  if  foolish  people 
contrived  to  put  their  chimneys  in  the 
middle.  I  had  just  brought  Mary  Grant 
to  have  a  peep  at  the  sketch-book,  when  the 
diligent  old  Johnsonian  accosted  the  fair 
artist,  having  just  succeeded  in  working 
round  to  her.  "Madam,  among  your 
sketches  have  you  one  of  the  house  that 
Dr.  Johnson  slept  in?"  And  the  dame 
ishut  her  book  in  a  great  hurry,  and  looked 
apprehensively  at  tiie  enquirer,  unable  to 
utter  a  word.  "  Don't  be  darmed,  ma'am," 
cried  the  little  man;  "I'm  not  a  wandering 
lunatic,  ma'am,  as  you  seem  to  think ;  I 
only  thought  that  somebody  might  have 
heajd  something  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson, 
but  I  see  I'm  mistaken.  Good-morning, 
ma'am." 

But,  indeed,  it  is  curious  to  note  that, 
according  to  the  guide-books,  about  three 
people  have  visited  the  Highlands  within 
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the  last  few  centurieB.  Prince  Charlie, 
first  of  ally  who  seems  to  have  slept 
mostly  among  caves  and  rocks  ;  then  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  was  Incky  enongh  to  have 
a  Boswell  to  write  his  itinerary;  and, 
finally,  our  most  gracious  Qaeen,  whose 
various  resting-places  are  chronicled  with 
much  minuteness  by  the  historian  of  the 
district 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  great  gabble  of 
voices  from  the  farmers  and  factors  who 
are  on  their  way  to  Inverness.  "  Wass  the 
sheep  strong,  Donald? "  "Aye,  indeed,  wass 
they  strong."  For  this  fair,  I  am  told,  is  for 
sheep  as  well  as  wool,  and  quite  unique  in 
this  line,  inasmuch  as  all  the  sheep  are  sold 
upon  honour — not  one  of  the  animals  being 
present  in  propria  person^ — and  bargains 
to  a  large  amount  being  concluded  on  the 
faith  of  the  owner's  description  of  his 
flocks.  And  so  the  talk  is  all  of  sheep  on 
board  the  boat  And  presently,  when  we 
land  and  make  our  .way  to  the  little  station, 
the  terminus  of  the  Highland  line,  we  find 
more  farmers  and  much  more  gabble  of 
voices,  and  Gaelic  and  English  all  mixed 
together,  with  kilted  men  and  booted 
men,  and  drovers  and  dealers,  and  greetings 
and  hearty  hand-shakings  all  along  the 
line. 

It  is  three  o'clock  when  the  train  starts 
on  its  tortuous  way  among  the  lulls.  And 
the  day  is  now  overcast  and  rain  begins  to 
fall,  while  mist  and  vapour  obscure  the 
outlines  of  the  mountains.  We  feel  that 
we  are  lucky  to  be  comfortably  settled  in 
our  comers  and  sheltered  from  the  driving 
showers.  And  then  having  begun  the  day 
so  early  everybody  is  rawer  sleepy  and 
tired,  excepting  Angus  Boss,  indeed,  who 
is  as  hard  as  nails,  and  seems  to  find  rest 
and  refreshment  in  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  And  so  we  rattle  on  at  moderate 
speed  passing  dreary  little  stations  with 
long  Gaelic  names,  Auchnashellach  and 
Achnasheen,  for  instance,  and  some  of  us 
have  comfortable  naps  and  dreamy  snatdhes 
of  slumber,  till  Dingwall  rouses  us  up  with 
its  briny  breezes  from  the  German  Ocean. 
And  the  grey-looking  firth  is  spanned  by 
a  rainbow,  and  the  sun  presently  shows  in 
bright  patches  on  the  waters;  and  pre- 
sently beneath  the  bow  of  light  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Inverness,  grey,  too,  and 
solid,  clean-looking  and  substantial,  and 
we  are  in  all  the  bustle  of  the  slAtion, 
with  rival  omnibuses  from  all  the  hotels, 
and  the  conductors  clamouring  for  our 
custom. 

And  the  streetsare  thronged  with  brawny 


men ;  and  there  are  kilts  in  plenty,  and 
pipers  with  pipes  fluttering  with  ribbons ; 
while  in  front  of  the  Caledonian,  where 
we    take   up  our   quarters,    and   which 
seems  to  be  the  general  mustering-place 
of  the  clans,  there  are  two  long  rows  of 
benches  crammed  with  sturdy  Scots,  and 
the  whole  of  the  open  space  in  front  is 
thickly  dotted  with  ever-changing  groups. 
Loud  are  the  greetings,  hearty  the  hand- 
shakings, and  cracks  on  the  shoulder  that 
would  fell  a  weakly  man   are  freely  ex- 
changed.  Here  is  Dandie  Dinmont  hunself 
and  tdl  his  friends  from  liddisdale — aye^ 
and  men  from  over  the  borders,  the  stout 
Northumbrians,  and  statesmen  from  the 
hiUsides  of  Cumberland,  and  the  talk  is 
of  Cheviot  yowes,  of  tups  and  lambs  and 
tods,  and  all  the  rest ;  while  among  the 
burly  crowd  such  thews  and  sinews,  and 
broad    backs    and    mighty    thighs   and 
brawny  arms,  that  Uncle  Jock  is  quite  a 
baby   among   them,    and    your   humble 
servant  feels  like  an  attenuated  shrimp. 
Among  the  crowd  of  farmers  there  are 
.dealers  from  Glasgow  feeling  their  way  as 
to  prices,  and  cannie  folk  from  Leeds. 
Yes,  and  even  a  Frenchman  or  two  gazing 
in  wonder  on  the  scene,  men  who  haU 
from  the  banks  of  Seine  from  Elboeuf  or 
Souen. 

And  yet  Angus  Boss  shakes  his  head 
deprecatingly.  **  Eh,  you  should  have  seen 
the  place  thirty  years  ago;  a  real  fine 
gathering  then."  But  Inverness  is  all  alive 
and  stimng,  for  in  addition  to  the  gather- 
ing for  the  fair  there  is  a  grand  preaching 
on  the  castle  hill,  while  the  Highland 
Society  meet  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  gives  an  address. 

A  hasty  wa^  through  the  town  with 
Jennie  and  Mary  Grant ;  it  is  clean,  well 
built,  and  prosperous-looking,  an  excellent 
town  to  live  in  no  doubt,  but  not  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  those  who  go  about 
on  tours.  But  the  castle  hill  is  no  doubt  a 
fine  site,  with  a  view  of  the  river  and  the 
broad  forth,  and  a  gleam  of  the  ocean 
beyond.  Over  there  lies  the  dreary  moor 
of  Culloden,  some  four  miles  away,  and 
distant  hills  bound  the  scene  with  the 
gleam  of  the  setting  sun  on  their  ndsty 
nightcaps.  But  it  is  all  fairyland  to  Jennie; 
never  has  she  beheld  a  fairer  scene,  she 
thinks,  although  to  others  after  the  charm- 
ing scenery  of  the  west  it  appears  a  little 
tame  and  fiat  But  the  secret  comes  oat 
Uncle  Jock  has  relented ;  he  has  been 
taking  counsel  with  Angus  Boss,  and 
the  t3v6  together  have  found  out  a  modus 
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Vivendi  for  the  young  peopla  It  is  illo- 
^cal  on  Jock's  part,  for  if  a  young  fellow 
jumps  into  the  water  and  saves  you  from 
drowning,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  will 
make  a  good  husband  for  your  niece. 
Indeed,  I  should  say  that  in  risking  his 
life  for  another,  he  displays  a  want  of 
prudence  that  does  not  promise  well  for 
the  future.  But  this  view  of  the  matter 
is  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  young 
women.  "  Why,  you  would  have  done  it 
yoarseIf,"criesMary6rant,  with  heightened 
colour,  "if  you  had  been  just  in  uxe  way 
like  Ronald."  Well,  I  hope  I  should,  and 
anyhow,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  the  credit 
of  being  capable  of  such  prowess. 

It  is  rawer  a  disappointment,  when  we 
muster  for  dinner,  to  find  that  the  table  is 
not  thronged,  as  I  expected,  with  the 
Scotch  farmers.  But  they  are  nearly 
all  people  who  dine  early,  Mary  Grant 
explains,  and  so  we  have  only  tourists  to 
dine  with  us.  But  here  are  the  almond- 
eyed  family  again,  with  the  dark  sallow 
father  and  the  soft  lymphatic  mamma; 
and  they,  like  us,  are  going  to  make  the 
passage  from  sea  to  sea  to-morrow  by  the 
Caledonian  CanaL  I  am  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  having  those  irrepressible  and 
vivacious  young  people  as  travelling-com- 
panions, but  Jennie  and  Mary  don't  seem 
to  share  mv  enthusiasm.  "And  it  isn't 
very  kind  of  you,"  said  Miss  Grant  lightly, 
"  to  be  in  such  high  spirits  when  I  am  going 
to  leave  you  all  to-morrow."  "To  leave 
us!"  I  cry,  quite  aghast,  putting  down 
knife  and  fork;  "and  to-morrow.  Oh, 
you  can't  be  serious."  But  it  is  serious, 
sober  earnest  We  pass  Longashpan 
to-morrow,  and  Mary  is  to  stay  there  for- 
a  few  weeka  "  But  it  must  not  be ;  no — a 
thousand  times  no  1  You  canna  be  spared, 
bonnie  lassie,"  I  whisper  to  her  under  my 
breath,  and  she  gives  me  one  quick,  sweet, 
wistful,  half-reproachful  glance  that  settles 
my  business  at  once  and  for  ever.  But 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  say  any  more, 
for  there  is  not  a  quiet  comer  in  the  whole 
house,  every  corridor  streaming  with  men, 
and  every  available  room  converted  for  the 
nonce  into  a  whisky-parlour. 

But  the  grand  scene  of  all  is  the  big 
salle-^manger,  which  has  been  converted 
for  the  occasiop  into  a  smoke-room,  and 
here  the  roar  of  tongues  is  at  its  height, 
while  waiters  run  about  distracted  with 
little  cruets  of  whisky.  Great  is  the  fume 
from  a  hundred  pipes,  and  the  roar  from  a 
hundred  voices.  "But  thirty  years  ago, 
mon,"  cries  a  grizzled  old  Scot :  "  aye.  and 


I  mind  weel  the  Laird  o'  Nippits  that  was 
neetly  dragged  to  bed  by  five  waiters  and 
a  handful  o'  lads  from  the  stables,  and 
fighting  while  every  rag  was  torn  from 
his  back."  Well,  now  mere  is  plenty  of 
festivity,  but  not  any  hard  drinking.  One 
man  everybody  hails  as  the  doctor — a 
hearty-looking  old  fellow  in  gaiters,  with 
a  cast  of  flies  round  his  hat  and  a  rough 
fluffy  coat,  and  for  him  hands  are  held  out 
like  the  arms  of  Briareus  in  numbers,  and 
then  someone  cries, "  Here  comes  the  duke 
and  a'  his  following,"  as  a  group  make 
their  appearance  with  something  of  the  air 
of  a  general  and  his  staff.  It  is  the  duke's 
factor,  I  expect — the  grand  vizier  of  the 
mighty  khan  of  the  Highlands.  And  so 
the  glasses  dink,  and  me  war  of  voices 
and  laughter  goes  up  with  a  great  incense 
of  tobacco-smoke.  "We'll  no  be  in  bed 
the  night,"  says  a  waiter  with  an  armful  of 
whisky-cruets.  And  I'd  make  a  night  with 
you,  too,  my  lads,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
early  start  on  the  morrow,  and  the  thought 
of  Mary  Grant  and  the  last  words  that 
must  be  said. 

A  DAY  DREAM. 

I  BASKED  in  the  glorious  summer  heat. 
And  dreamt  of  her,  till  my  fond  heart  beat, 
To  the  tune  of  a  true  love-song. 

I  glanced  from  the  flowers  on  which  I  lay, 
And  saw  where  danced  as  in  innocent  playi 
A  ray  of  the  laughing  sun. 

I  held  it  fast  as  it  glittered  by, 
And  sent  it  far  through  the  azure  sky, 
To  the  home  of  my  only  love. 

I  bade  it  fly  to  my  darlings  heart ; 
It  gilded  the  leaves  with  its  vanishing  dart, 
And  I  was  alone  with  my  dream. 

Back,  back  it  flashed  at  its  lightning  pace, 
And  gently  smiled  in  mv  longing  face, 
And  told  me  of  her  I  love. 

It  had  glistened  on  locks  of  golden  brown, 
And  haloed  her  head  with  its  sunny  crown, 
And  whispered  my  happy  name. 

It  had  gleamed  in  the  liffht  of  mv  darling's  eyes, 
And  spoke  to  the  soul  which  within  them  lies. 
Of  me,  and  my  yearning  heart. 

And  it  said  how  she  still  was  true  to  our  love, 
As  the  stars  which  shone  in  the  heaven  above. 
Still  true  to  our  love  and  me. 

It  had  touched  her  mouth  with  a  gentle  kiss, 
And  brought  me  back  in  its  message  of  bliss. 
Just  one  from  those  lips  so  sweet. 

And  this  was  the  tale  that  it  told  to  me, 
Then  left  me  alone  to  m^  reverie 
Of  her,  who  made  its  joy. 


IN  A  BALL-ROOM. 

A  STORY. 

The  cloak-room  was  clearing  fast,  and  the 
piles  of  shawls  and  wraps  attested  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  company  had 
arrived.    The shire  Hunt  Ball,  twenty 
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years  ago,  began  early.  Being  the  great 
event  of  the  year  to  many  sober  country 
people,  they  made  a  point  of  arriving  at  the 
very  beginning  and  staying  to  the  end. 
The  music  had  been  sounding  merrily  for 
some  time,  when  two  ladies  came  in, 
evidently  mother  and  daughter  j  the  one, 
middle-aged,  calm,  and  sedate ;  the  other, 
young,  eager,  and  excited.  The  latter 
flung  oif  her  cloak,  gave  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  glass,  and  stood  quivering  with  im- 
patience, while  her  mother  leisurely  divested 
herself  of  her  wraps  and  arranged  her 
cap. 

"  Come  along,  mother  darling,"  the  girl 
said  at  last.  **  Your  cap  is  all  right,  and  you 
look  lovely.  We  are  so  late.  Poor  papa 
will  be  quite  tired  of  waiting." 

*  *  Poor  papa ! "  said  the  mother  dryly ;  "  he 
must  be  in  a  dreadful  fidget  lest  all  the 
young  ladies  should  be  engaged,  and  there 
be  no  partners  left  for  him." 

The  girl  blushed  and  laughed. 

"  Never  mind,  Florrie;  if  anybody  wants 
to  dance  with  you,  they  will  manage  it 
somehow." 

Florrie  blushed  again,  while  a  smile  of  the 
most  perfect  content  broke  over  her  face. 
It  was  a  fair  young  face,  pretty  not  with 
any  wonderful  beauty,  but  with  freshness, 
innocence,  and  sweet  temper ;  a  face  that 
weary  paterfamiUas,  yawning  in  doorways, 
would  comment  upon  with  approbation; 
that  jealous  mothers  would  not  pick  to 
pieces,  and  that  daughters  would  admire 
without  envy. 

They  found  "poor  papa"  warmly  dis- 
cussing some  magisterial  difiSculty  with 
a  country  neighbour,  and  bearing  this 
enforced  delay  of  his  entrance  to  the  ball- 
room with  perfect  equanimity. 

How  Florrie's  eyes  roved  round  as  they 
entered ;  how  absently  she  responded  to  the 
greetings  of  various  friends!  Even  the 
gentleman  who  solicited  the  favour  of  a 
dance  received  but  half  her  attention.  She 
was  only  seventeen,  and  had  not  yet  learnt 
the  art  or  the  necessity  of  concealing  her 
feelings.  Every  emotion  wrote  itself  in 
clear  letters  on  that  childish  face.  Up  and 
down  the  room  her  grey  eyes  wandered,  as 
she  stood  by  her  mother,  eagerly  scanning 
the  groups  of  dancers,  and  then  a  sudden 
light  came  into  them,  a  rush  of  colour  into 
her  cheeks,  as  a  young  man  detached  him- 
self from  a  knot  of  red-coated  sportsmen  and 
approached  her.  With  what  a  radiant 
smile  she  greeted  him  1  Her  mother  noted 
it,  and  sighed;  a  sour  maiden  of  forty  seeing 
it,  sighed  too,  and  said  to  herself :  <<  What 


a  flirt  that  girl  is ! "  but  even  while  saying 
it  she  knew  she  was  unjust  The  young 
man  did  not  sigh.  He  smiled  a  smile 
almost  as  radiant  as  Florrie's  own — almost, 
not  quite. 

"Oh,  Miss  Darley,"  he  began,  "I 
thought  you  were  never  coming." 

"  I  thought  we  never  were,"  she  replied 
naively;  "but  we  are  here  now,"  she  added 
in  a  tone  of  extreme  satisfaction. 

"  Yes,  you  are  here  now,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  will  stay  to  the  end,  and  give  me  a 
great  many  dances.  Wouldn't  you  like 
some  tea  ? '  Of  course  she  would  like  some 
tea,  and  as  she  was  going  to  dance  the  next 
waltz  with  him,  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  return  to  her  mother  for  the  few 
intervening  moments. 

Florrie  was  no  flirt,  but  she  was  only  just 
out,  had  seen  nothing  of  the  world,  and  h&d 
never  stirred  from' under  her  mother's  wing. 
What  wonder  that  she  was  completely 
captivated  by  this  handsome  young  soldier, 
who  contrived  in  so  many  Uttle  ways  to 
imply,  though  he  had  not  yet  said  it,  that 
beloved  her.  She  was  overhead  and  ears 
in  love  with  him,  never  doubted  that  he 
was  ordained  to  be  her  husband,  and  had 
the  most  perfect  faith  in  him. 

He  was  certainly  very  happy  in  her 
society,  and  would  willingly  have  sat  by 
her  side  and  danced  with  her  the  whole 
night.  But  Florrie  had  been  well  drilled 
on  this  point  She  looked  wistfully  at  her 
programme  when  he  handed  it  back  to  her 
half  filled  with  his  own  nama 

"  You  must  scratch  them  all  out  but  two. 
I  should  like  it,  but  I  mustn't,"  she  said 
simply. 

A  look  came  over  his  face  that  half 
charmed,  half  frightened  her. 

"Ah!"  he  began  eager^,  and  then^ 
checked  himself.  "  I  should  like  it,  but 
I  mustn't,"  he  added  half  under  his 
breath 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

"Did  you  speak  1 "  she  asked. 

"  No,  no  ;  there  is  the  music     Come." 

To  say  that  Florrie  enjoyed  the  ball 
would  be  to  express  it  feebly.  She  was 
simply  steeped  in  content.  Whether  she 
danced,  or  sat  unnoticed  by  her  mother's 
side,  she  was  profoundly  happy.  Tlien  she 
had  that  second  dance  to  look  forward  to, 
and  she  resolutely  refused  to  go  to  the  tea- 
room till  then,  that  she  might  honestly 
want  some  refreshment  after  it  Then 
followed  another  ten  minutes,  of  which  each 
moment  was  a  lifetime  of  bliss,  never  to  be 
forgotten. 
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As  they  passed  into  the  ball-room,  they 
met  a  girl  coming  out,  who  had  already 
attracted  Mr.  Peyton's  attention  by  her 
extreme  beauty — her  dazzling  complexion, 
her  masses  of  golden  hair,  and  her  big  blue 
eyes.  She  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
miserable-looking  little  man,  who  had  been 
heading  the  train  of  her  admirers  the  whole 
evening,  and  who  did  not  appear,  judging 
from  his  countenance,  to  have  derived  mtfoh 
comfort  from  the  amusement  The  young 
lady  stopped  Florrie,  saying : 

"  Well,  Florrie,  are  you  enjoying  yourself  7 
I  have  tried  vainly  to  catch  your  eye  the 
whole  evening,  but  you  have  been  so 
occupied  you  would  not  look  at  me.'' 

There  was  an  undercurrent  of  sarcasm 
in  the  tone  which  was  quite  lost  on  Florrie, 
who  replied  enthusiastically : 

''  I  am  enjoying  myself  immensely." 

The  beauty  smiled,  and  passed  on,  giving 
Mr.  Peyton  a  glance  from  under  her  long 
eyelashes  that  kept  him  silent  till  they  got 
back  to  Mrs.  Darley. 

"  Who  is  that  young  lady  1 "  he  asked. 

"  She  is  a  Miss  Talbot,"  Florrie  said.  "  Is 
she  not  pretty  1 " 

Over  her  too  had  come  avague  indefinable 
sensation  of  something,  she  could  not  tell 
what,  that  jarred  upon  her. 

A  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Peyton  had 
moved  away,  Alice  Talbot  came  up,  and, 
dismissing  her  disconsolate  partner  with  a 
careless  nod,  she  said  : 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Darley,  may  I  sit  by  you  ? 
Papa  is  always  in  the  middle  of  a  group  of 
gentlemen,  and  I  never  can  get  near  him." 
Mrs.  Darley  cordially  consented,  not  with- 
out a  little  wonder,  for  Miss  Talbot  was 
accustomed  to  go  about  alone  with  her 
father,  and  did  not  usually  appear  to  feel 
the  want  of  a  lady  chaperon. 

"  Who  was  your  last  partner,  Florrie  1 " 
Alice  enquired. 

"  Mr.  Peyton,"  said  Florrie. 

«  Mr.  Peyton,"  Alice  repeated.  "  Oh,  of 
course — I  know.  He  is  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  — ^th.  You  must  introduce  him  to  me. 
He  has  called  on  us,  and  it  seems  foolish 
not  to  know  him." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  introduction  was 
made.  But  Mr.  Peyton  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  spend  much  time  on  Alice  Talbot 
He  turned  to  Florrie  eagerly  and  said : 

"Will  you  let  me  take  you  in  to 
supper  1 " 

Then  the  vague  shadow  vanished  at  once 
from  the  girl's  mind. 

'*  You  must  just  let  me  have  one  more 
dance  with  Miss  Darley,"  Mr.  Peyton  said 


when  Mr.  Darley  expressed  his  decided 
conviction  that  it  was  time  to  go,  and 
the  father  could  not  resist  his  child's 
happy  pleading  eyes.  Short-sighted  old 
gentleman,  he  wondered  what  there  was 
in  dancing,  that  all  girls  were  so  fond 
of  it 

When  the  dance  was  over  and  the  pair 
came  back,  they  found  Alice  Talbot  stoutly 
resisting  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  her 
father  to  take  her  away. 

"  I  must  stay  for  the  next  dance,  papa.  I 
am  engaged  to  your  good-looking  friend," 
she  added  in  a  whisper  to  Florrie.  "I 
wouldn't  miss  it  for  the  world." 

But  Florrie  hardly  heard  her.  She  was 
absolutely  wild  with  excitement  Never 
before  had  Mr.  Peyton  been  so  devoted ; 
never  before  had  she  been  so  sure  that  he 
loved  her,  nor  had  she  realised  what  it 
was  to  be  so  loved. 

"I  shall  see  you  on  Tuesday  at  the  Grays," 
he  said,  as  they  stood  waiting  for  the 
carriage,  looking  down  with  more  tender- 
ness than  he  perhaps  knew  into  the  flushed 
happy  face. 

It  brightened,  if  that  were  possible. 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  you  were  on 
duty  that  day  ?" 

"  I'll  get  ofi'  somehow.  I  would  risk  a 
court-martial  sooner  than  miss  seeing 
you." 

"  That  would  be  wrong,"  she  said  gravely, 
with  her  earnest  eyes  fixed  on  his  face. 
"  I  hope  you  would  not  neglect  your  duty 
on  any  consideration.  I  am  sure  you 
would  not,"  she  added  in  a  tone  of  deep 
conviction. 

"  I  never  will  after  that,"  he  said  in  a 
very  low  voice. 

^'Do  you  know  that  this  dance  has 
begun  ever  so  long  agof "  she  said  presently, 
"  and  I  know  that  you  are  engaged  to  Miss 
Talbot  for  it" 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Talbot  is  so  inundated  with 
partners,  that  I  am  sure  she  won't  have 
waited  for  me,"  he  replied  carelessly. 
Nevertheless  he  found  that  she  had  waited 
for  him,  though  there  were  several  gentle- 
men eager  to  supply  his  placa 

When  he  apolodsed  she  gave  him  a 
brilliant  smile,  and  said  she  quite  under- 
stood and  forgave  him. 

Meantime  the  Darleys  drove  home. 
The  moon  shone  down  on  the  father  dozing 
in  his  comer ;  on  the  mother,  silent,  with 
many  anxious  hopes  and  fears  regarding 
her  darling ;  and  on  that  darling,  sitting 
upright,  and  wide  awake,  gazing  into  the 
clear  frosty  sky,  and  murmuring  over  and 
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over  a^ain  to  herself,  "  I  am  so  happy.     I 
am  so  happy." 

It  was  six  months  later,  one  hot  night  in 
Jane,  that  Florence  Darley  followed  her 
mother  into  another  haU-roona.  Only  six 
months.  Bat  a  great  deal  of  experience 
can  be  gained  in  that  time,  and  Florrie 
had  acquired  rather  more  than  her 
share. 

An  indescribable  change  had  come  over 
her  whole  face  and  manner.  Something  of 
her  sweet  freshness  and  happy  content 
were  gone.  A  touch  of  restlessness,  even 
fretf  ulness,  had  taken  their  place.  She  was 
as  profoundly  indiiferent  to  most  of  her 
acquaintances  as  she  had  been  on  a  former 
occasion,  but  she  made  an  effort  to  conceal 
it,  and  when  she  looked  round  the  room,  it 
was  with  hasty  furtive  glances. 

No  one  rushed  eagerly  up  to  her  now  to 
express  delight  at  her  arrival  and  to  claim 
half-a-dozen  dances.  But  Florrie  had  not 
been  in  the  room  a  minute,  before  she  knew 
that  Mr.  Peyton  was  there.  He  was  stand- 
ing by  Alice  Talbot,  who  was  looking  more 
bnlUant  and  beautiful  even  than  usiud,  and 
was  bestowing  her  brightest  smiles  and 
all  her  powers  of  fascination  upon  him. 
With  miserable,  bitter  humility  Florrie 
owned  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  had 
neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  anyone  else. 
Bat  the  acknowledgment  did  not  make  it 
less  hard  to  bear. 

"  She  has  so  many  admirers  she  might 
have  left  him  alone,"  said  the  poor  little 
thing  to  herself.  But  she  held  herself 
bravely  to  outward  appearance.  A  hundred 
times  she  checked  herself  in  the  act  of 
letting  her  eyes  wander  in  search  of  him. 
She  laughed  and  talked  so  gaily  that  one 
of  her  partners  remarked  afterwards  that 
"  he  never  knew  Miss  Darley  had  so  much 
fun  in  her."  Once,  when  he  and  Alice 
passed  close  to  her,  she  was  apparently  so 
deeply  interested  in  her  conversation  that 
she  did  not  seem  to  see  them.  She  Inight 
have  spared  herself  that  small  piece  of 
hypocrisy,  for  by  him  it  passed  unnoticed, 
and  only  brought  a  smile  of  derision  to 
Alice's  faca  Florrie  herself  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  regretting  it  For,  after 
all,  a  smile  or  a  bow  from  him  would  have 
been  better  than  nothing. 

Mrs.  Darley  looked  anxiously  in  the  sirl's 
pale  face  and  eyes  that  had  so  deep  a  look 
of  pain  in  them,  though  the  lips  smiled 
so  incessantly. 

"  I  think,  my  darling,"  she  said  at  last, 
"  that  it  is  time  to  go." 


'*  It  is  quite  early,"  Florrie  said  wistfully. 
She  could  not  voluntarily  give  up  the  last 
chance. 

But  the  mother  knew  how  vain  it  was 
to  wait,  and  that  the  sooner  they  went  the 
better  it  woidd  be  ior  Florrie's  peace. 

'*l  am  tired,  dear,"  she  said  gently,  "and 
it  is  later  than  you  think." 

Then  Florrie  acquiesced  at  once.  It 
was  over,  then,  this  evening  that  she  had 
looked  forward  to  with  such  feverish  hope 
and  fear;  and  what  had  it  brought  t  Oalj 
the  establishment  of  the  miserable  conidc- 
tion  that  she  had  fought  against  for  weeks 
past  He  was  indeed  lost  to  her.  Yet, 
with  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  she 
began  at  once  to  consider  when  and  where 
she  miffht  have  another  opportunity  of 
seeing  him.  She  thought  that  even  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  nis  face,  a  word 
or  a  smile,  would  satisfy  her.  And  she 
had  it. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  they  met  him 
and  Alice. 

"  Going  abeady  f "  said  the  latter  gaily. 
"  Have  you  enjoyed  yourself,  Florrie  t" 

"Very  much,"  said  Florrie  promptly, 
and  was  about  to  pass  on,  for  her  mother 
was  ah^ady  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  when 
Mr.  Peyton  checked  her  by  saying,  with 
a  dight  expression  of  uneasiness  on  his 
handsome  face : 

"I  was  so  sorry  you  were  out  when  I 
called  yesterday.  I  came  to  say  good- 
bye. I  am  off  to  Southampton  to-morrow ; 
thence  to  India."  Even  Alice,  who  never 
took  her  sparkling  eyes  off  the  girl's 
sensitive  face,  could  not  detect  by  the 
quiver  of  a  muscle  that  this  was  the  first 
intimation  Florrie  had  had  of  the  fact 
She  looked  with  cool  composure  at  the 
young  man  as  she  said  quietly: 

'*  I  am  very  sorry  we  missed  you." 

"  And  you  will  not  stay  and  give  me  one 
dance)"  he  said. 

"I  am  afraid  I  can't  My  mother  is 
tired." 

"  Well,  you  must  keep  one  for  me  at  the 
first  ball  we  meet  at  on  my  return  from 
India." 

"  Oh, certainly,  if  you  are  not  eaten  bya 
tiger  in  the  meanwhile,"  she  ansyrcJ^' 
laughing.  "  Good-bye— bon  voyage."  And 
with  a  nod  and  a  smile  she  ran  lightly 
down  the  staircase. 

He  turned  to  Alica 

"  I  won't  let  myself  be  eaten  by  a  tiger 
as  long  as  I  know  you,  my  darling,  »w 
waiting  for  me." 

"Hush!"    she    said,    glancing   round 
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uneasily.     "You   muat   make  a  fortune, 

before  you  can  have  the  right  to  call  me 

that    My  father  will  never  consent  other- 

•    If 

wisa 

"  Trost  ma  Only  say  you  will  be  true 
to  me.*' 

She  raised  her  lovely  eyes  to  his  &ce 
for  a  moment,  and  he  did  not  notice  that 
she  said  nothing. 

He  walked  home  in  the  early  morning, 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  building  castles  in 
the  air,  of  which  Alice  Talbot  was  always 
queen;  while  Florrie,  still  in  her  ball-dress, 
knelt  in  her  little  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house  beside  the  open  window,  looking 
out  over  the  wide  expanse  of  London 
chimney-pots,  and  sobbing : 

"  I  am  so  miserable — ^I  am  so  miserable." 

It  was  eighteen  years  since  that  memor- 
able hunt-ball,  which  Florence  Darley  had 
marked  as  a  white-letter  day  in  her  life^ 
when  she  once  more  found  herself  within 
the  walla  of  the  old  court-house  for  a  similar 
festivity.  Florence  Darley  still,  and  likely 
to  remain  so,  both  in  her  own  opinion  and 
m  that  of  her  friends,  though  a  few  of  her 
contemporaries  were  dispo^d  to  consider 
her  contented  acceptance  of  Uie  title  of 
"  old  maid  "  as  a  personal  injury  to  them- 
selves. And  truly  she  was  only  thirty-six, 
and  might  have  passed  for  younger  had 
she  chosen  to  assume  the  manners  and  dress 
of  youtL  But  she  had  long  since  lost  her 
parents,  and  had,  moreover,  two  grown-up 
nieces,  who,  motlierless,  looked  up  to  her 
as  to  a  mother,  so  she  had  no  wish  to 
cling  to  young-ladyhood.  She  had  placed 
herself  in  the  ranks  of  the  chaperons, 
and  it  was  in  that  character  she  came 
to-night 

"  My  dear  Florrie,  you  really  make  your- 
self ridiculous  with  your  assumption  of 
old  age,"  said  a  tall  golden-haired  woman 
who  entered  the  room  just  behind  her. 

This  was  the  celebrated  beauty.  Lady 
Norleigh,  once  Miss  Talbot  She  was 
still  lovely,  though  there  were  hard  lines 
now  round  the  beautiful  mouth,  and  a 
restless  look  of  weariness  and  discontent 
in  the  large  blue  eyes — ^a  curious  contrast 
to  Florrie's  serene  content 

"How  do  you  do,  Alice  1"  said  Miss 
Darley,  declining  to  argue  the  point  ''  I 
thought  you  were  in  London.  What  brings 
you  into  these  parts) " 

"Ob,  I  came,"  said  Lady  Norleigh  flip- 
pantly, "becauae  Norleigh  wanted  me  not 
to  coma" 

Norleigh,  standing  by,  laughed  feebly,  and 


tried  to  look  as  if  it  were  a  joke,  in  which 
attempt  he  failed.  He  was  that  miserable- 
looking  little  man  who  had  hovered  so 
humbly  round  Alice  in  this  very  room 
years  ago.  Several  unexpected  deaths 
having  considerably  altered  his  worldly 
position,  had  also  altered  Miss  Talbot's 
sentiments  towards  hiuL  Nevertheless  he 
looked  none  the  happier  for  his  double 
^ood  fortune.  Lady  Norleigh  passed  on 
m  her  diamonds,  lace,  and  satin — the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes — ^while  Florrie,  in  her 
sober  black  gown,  placed  herself  on  a  bench, 
prepared  to  amuse  herself  by  watching  her 
girls  amuse  themselves,  though  her  atten- 
tion wandered  a  good  deal  to  her  former 
rival. 

"Auntie,"  said  one  of  her  nieces, 
suddenly  startling  her  from  an  intent, 
half-sad,  half-amused  observation  of  Lady 

Norleigh^    "  I  want  to  introduce "  the 

name  was  lost 

"I  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  your  aunt  before.  Miss  Darley," 
said  a  voice  which  in  eighteen  years  had 
never  faded  from  Florrie's  memory;  which 
even  now  brought  such  a  rush  of  mingled 
pain  and  pleasure,  such  suffocating  heart- 
beats, that,  for  a  moment,  the  sedate  old 
maid  was  unable  to  speak.  She  shook 
hands  with  the  speaker  as  if  in  a  dream, 
was  dimly  conscious  of  his  sitting  down 
beside  her  and  making  trivial  remarks 
about  the  weather,  the  decorations  of 
the  room,  and  so  on.  Gradually  she 
collected  herself  enough  to  ^ook  at  him, 
and  to  take  in  the  changes  time  had 
made  in  hiuL  They  were  not  many. 
He  was  still  handsome,  but  very  much 
older,  both  in  manners  and  appearance, 
more  so  than  even  the  lapse  of  years 
accounted  for,  but  Florrie  decided  that 
she  would  have  known  him  anywhere. 
He  did  not  stay  long  beside  her,  and 
presently  Florrie  saw  him  talking  to 
a  very  pretty  woman,  whose  youthful 
appearance,  combined  with  her  exceedingly 
smart  attire  proclaimed  her  a  bride. 
Whose  bride  1  As  Florrie  noted  the  affec- 
tionate admiration  with  which  Colonel 
Peyton  looked  upon  her,  she  thought  she 
had  no  need  to  ask,  and  indeed,  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  her  niece  said  to  her  : 

"  Is  she  not  pretty  1  Mrs.  Peyton,  I 
mean." 

"  She  is  very  pretty,"  Florrie  said  with 
a  smothered  sigh.  With  profound,  half- 
painful  interest  she  watched  the  fair  young 
wife. 

"  She  looks  good,"  she  thought,  "  as  if 
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and  that  he  sometimes  abased  the  privi- 
lege that  Nature  had  given  to  hiuL  His 
voice  was  rather  nasal;  and  this  gave 
rise  to  a  lampoon  in  verse  to  the  effect 
that  Samson  and  a  duck  made  a  bet 
who  could  talk  the  best,  and  amidst  much 
applause  the  duck  won  the  wager.  He 
was  gifted  with  a  very  strong  memory, 
and  though  he  constantly  reminds  us  of 
his  very  great  timidity,  especially  in  his 
early  years^  he  does  not  say  Uiat  his 
memory  was  ever  at  fault  He  was  advised 
early  in  life  not  to  attempt  to  play  tragedy, 
to  confine  himself  to  comedy,  and  to  learn 
by  heart  all  the  comic  parts  in  the  well  known 
standard  plays.  His  tastes  were  naturally 
classical,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  those  parts  in  the  plavs  of 
Moli^re,  Begnard,Marivauz,  Beaumarchais, 
and  others,  which  he  might  be  called  upon 
to  play  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  There  are 
theatrical  critics  now  in  Paris  who  tell  us, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  young  actors  and 
actresses  of  the  present  day  do  not  give 
themselves  so  much  trouble  to  learn  the 
old  repertoire  as  they  used  to  do  half  a 
century  ago,  and,  indeed,  that  so  much 
labour  is  not  exacted  of  them.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  Samson  studied 
much  and  studied  well.  From  his  boyhood 
he  had  an  intelligent  sympathy  with  actors 
and  with  their  profession ;  and  from  the 
day  when  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  in 
1811,  to  when  he  retired  from  theComddie 
Fran9aise  in  1863,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  abatement  of  his  devotion  either 
in  his  own  study  or  in  his  work  which  as  pro- 
fessor he  was  bound  to  give  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  He  writes  in  a  loyal  spirit  of 
good-fellowshipj  saying  what  he  thinks  of 
his  comrades,  and  he  carries  the  reader 
with  him  in  his  short  narration  of  the 
various  incidents.  He  talks  much  about 
himself,  but  is  very  unegotistical.  The  "I" 
and  the  "me''  are  kept  always  in  the  second 
place,  and  this  is  owing  as  much  to  literary 
skill  as  to  a  wish  on  his  own  part  not  to 
appear  obtrusive.  We  are  tempted  to  wish 
that  we  had  a  little  more  of  him;  but, 
perhaps,  he  has  judged  rightly  that  a 
written  account  of  his  own  performances 
might  not  be  acceptable  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  reading  public.  The  M^moires  do 
not  touch  upon  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  his  public  life. 

When  at  the  Conservatoire  he  made 
friends  with  two  other  pupils,  Raymond 
and  Perlet  The  three  young  men  were 
often  together,  and  they  were  all  three 
equally  impecunious.      After  their   class  I 


they  wished  to  dine  together,  but  they  had 
no  money  to  pay  for  tneir  dinner. .  "  How- 
ever, there  were  days — ^rare  and  hundred 
times  blessed  days — ^when  making  one 
sum  of  our  common  poverty,  we  could 
aspire  to  a  dinner  costing  twenty-two  sons 
a  head.  Then  we  would  walk  round  the 
Palais  Boyal  to  read  the  signboards  out 
side  the  restaurants." 

At  other  times  they  would  sup  off  an 
omelette  and  bread  and  wine  at  a  wine- 
shop. <'  These  repasts  were  always  seasoned 
with  reflections  on  theatrical  matters,  and 
though  our  discussions  often  became  warm 
they  did  not  in  any  degree  interrupt  our 
friendship."  They  separated  late  in  the 
evening,  making  appointments  to  meet 
early  the  next  day.  On  the  same  page 
that  Samson  speaks  so  touchingly  of  his 
old  friends,  he  has  also  to  record  their 
deaths.  Perlet  and  Eaymond  both  died 
early,  not  long  after  their  names  had 
become  familiar  to  the  theatre-going  public. 
When  at  the  Conservatoire,  Samson  and 
Perlet  were  the  two  foremost  candidates 
for  the  first  comedy-prize  in  the  year  1812, 
and  it  was  thought  very  generally  that 
Perlet  would  gain  the  victory.  Samson 
was  very  unhappy  because  he  had  drawn 
a  bad  number  in  the  military  conscription, 
and  he  feared  that  he  would  be  made  to 
serve  in  the  army.  Perlet  was  free  from 
this  danger,  and  on  the  day  of  the  examin- 
ation feigned  illness,  and  did  not  appear. 
Samson  was,  therefore,  judged  the  b^t  of 
the  competitors,  and  to  him  was  awarded 
the  first  prize.  Such  an  act  of  generodty 
makes,  or  ou^ht  to  make,  a  turning-point 
in  a  man's  life;  unless  we  are  greatly 
mistaken,  Samson  was  very  little  likely 
to  forget  the  kindness.  Perlet  afterwards 
told  Samson  of  his  trick ;  and  he  was 
rewarded  by  winning  the  same  prize 
himself  in  the  following  year.  Their 
common  friend  Raymond  was  not  their 
competitor,  for  he  was  in  the  tragedy  class, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  also  won  a 
first  prize. 

Talma  was  then  one  of  the  professors 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  Raymond  was 
one  of  his  best  pupils.  Sometimes  Talma 
would  give  his  lesson  at  his  own  house, 
sometimes  at  the  Conservatoire ;  and  then 
aU  the  pupils  would  be  present  He 
was  not  so  regular  in  his  lessons  as  might 
perhaps  seem  desirable,  for  at  times  he 
was  absent-minded  and  would  forget  his 
lessoa  At  other  times  he  would  make 
it  unusually  short ;  again  he  would  prolong 
it  very  considerably.    When  this  happened 
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no  one  found  fault  with  him,  for  he  was 
liked  and  respected  by  all  his  papils.  He 
came  to  the  Conservatoire  one  day  dressed 
with  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  while  in- 
stnicting  Raymond  how  to  fall  down  from 
horror  at  the  crime  he  is  supposed  to  have 
committed,  he  said :  "  I  can't  fall  down, 
becaose  I  should  dirty  myself,  but  you  will 
understand  it  without  that;"  and  he  let 
himself  tumble  on  to  the  mattress  laid  on 
the  floor.  This  he  repeated  three  times, 
taking  care,  after  each  tumble,  to  brush 
the  dust  off  his  coat,  and  always  saying : 
"  I  can't  fall  down,  because  I  should  dirty 
myself."  This  was,  of  course,  only  a  little 
good-humoured  affectation  of  the  master, 
put  on  with  the  intention  of  showing  the 
pupil  the  necessity  of  knowing  how  to 
tumble  easily,  and  without  the  appearance 
of  studied  effect.  If  Talma  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  actor's  art,  he  recognised 
also  very  fully  the  imperative  necessity  for 
continuous  study,  not  only  in  the  leamine 
of  a  part,  but  in  its  methodical  and  well- 
regulated  performance.  Our  author,  speak- 
mjg  of  himself  about  this  period,  says : 
"Tahna  said  very  kind  things  to  me,  but 
he  reproached  me  for  not  speaking  oftener 
in  a  modulated  tone  of  voice." 

This  was  a  lesson  which  Talma,  when  a 
young  man,  had  learned  from  Mold,  an 
actor  of  a  generation  earlier,  and  later  on 
m  his  volume  Samson  relates  how  Talma 
had  described  Mold's  lesson,  and  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  speaking  in  a  modulated  tone 
was  that  the  ear  of  uie  public,  when  not 
[Suddenly  taken  by  storm,  was  more  im- 
pressionable, and  could  therefore  be  worked 
upon  for  a  longer  time. 

Let  us  hear,  too,  what  Talma  said  of  one 
Joanny,  who  had  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
fine  actor  of  tragedy  at  the  Oddon  Theatre 
about  tiie  year  1820.  Ndpomucdre  Lemer- 
der — ^a  playwright  of  those  days,  whose 
name  is  now  almost  forgotten — ^had  been 
praising  Joanny  very  highly,  comparing 
him  to  Lekain,  a  famous  and  very  weU 
known  actor  of  the  last  century,  until 
Talma  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
blurted  out  in  his  heat :  "  What  do  you 
mean,  Lemercier,  by  saying  such  thin^  1 
You  dare  to  compare  a  great  actor  like 
Lekain  to  a  jumping- jack  like  Joanny! 
Wor)c  conscientiously  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years ;  endeavour  to  be  dignified  without 
pomposity,  easy,  without  carelessness,  im- 
passioned without  extravagance ;  be  the 
first  tragedian  in  your  country,  and  then, 
when  you  are  dead,  let  somebody*  compare 
you  to  a  man  without  taste,  without  truth. 


without  moderation,  who  plays  at  hazard, 
without  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing, 
and  who  is  more  often  than  not  a  mere 
caricature  I "  At  another  time,  Talma  was 
walking  to  the  Oddon  Theatre,  where 
Joanny  was  going  to  play,  and  in  the 
street  he  said  to  his  companion  :  ''  I  am 

5oing  to  see  the  man  who  is  called  the 
^alma  of  the  provinces.  He  has  un- 
doubtedly tragic  qualities,  but  he  does  not 
know  his  busiaess;  he  does  not  know 
himself.  When  he  acts  well  it  is  without 
knowing  it  The  moment  his  flashes  have 
left  him  he  is  profound  darkness.  He  is 
neither  master  of  his  gesture  nor  of  his 
voice,  and  he  is  altogether  deficient  in 
taste  and  in  measure." 

Samson  himself  says  the  same  thing : 
"This  opinion  is  just  in  its  severity." 
And  immediately  afterwards  he  tells  us 
how  Joanny  once  played  Orestes  in 
Bacine's  Andromaque  very  well,  because 
he  had  a  sore  throat  and  was  obliged  to 
contain  himself,  but  that  afterwards,  when 
the  soreness  in  his  throat  had  disappeared, 
his  acting  was  detestable. 

These  judgments,  deliberately  riven  by 
great  masters,  cannot  be  too  well  Dome  in 
mind  either  by  actors  themselves  or  by 
others  who  are  fond  of  the  theatre  as  an 
intelligent  and  rational  amusement  In 
point  of  fact,  the  actor  must  so  learn  his 
part  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  it  witii  almost 
as  much  regular  clockwork  accuracy  as  the 
pianoforte-player  or  the  violin-player  can 
repeat  his  notes  in  half-a^ozen  different 
concert-rooms.  Nothing  should  be  left  to 
chanca  The  inspiration  of  the  moment 
may  produce  one  very  fine  shriek  that  is 
really  grand  in  its  sound,  but  the  calmer 
tones  that  come  afterwards,  if  they  are  to 
excite  our  horror  or  move  us  to  pity  or  to 
indignation,  must  have  been  repeated  and 
practised  by  the  actor  until  he  is  sure  of 
his  voice  and  sure  also  of  being  able  to 
give  out  the  sounds  he  wishes  to  produce. 
It  is  the  same  in  comedy  as  in  tragedy. 
The  actor  who  can  endure  and  profit  by 
this  constant  repetition  may  or  may  not 
make  a  good  actor;  but  he  who  shrinks 
instinctively  from  the  wearisomeness  of  so 
much  mechanical  labour,  will  give  to  his 
audiencemoredisappointment  than  pleasure, 
let  his  talents  be  otherwise  as  great  even  as 
he  might  wish. 

On  the  15th  November,  1815,  Samson 
married.  His  wife  was  at  the  time  a  pupil 
of  Fleury,  one  of  the  professors  at  the 
Conservatoire.  She  was  eighteen  years  old, 
and  he  was  twenty-two.    Neither  had  any 
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money,  and  they  joined  a  company  who  were 
acting  in  the  provinces.  Samson  gained 
a  good  reputation  at  Bouen;  he  stayed 
there  three  years,  and  he  was  much  liked 
by  the  public.  He  played  at  the  Th^^tre 
du  Yieux  March6 — probably  the  same 
house  that  is  now  stuiding — and  he  tells 
us  that  Mdlle.  Mars  gave  a  few  perform- 
ances there,  and  that  he  had  the  honour  of 
playing  with  her.  One  piece  was  Moli^re's 
TartufTe.  Mdlle.  Mars  played  the  part  of 
Elmire,  and  Samson,  Tartuffe,  the  hypo- 
crite. Then,  as  always,  he  was  dreadfully 
timid.  The  audience  greeted  him  as  he 
went  on  the  stage,  but  he  was  still  very 
nervous.  The  weU-trained  actress  whis- 
pered to  him  :  "  Now  then,  pluck  up ; 
don't  be  afraid;"  and  he  trium|)faantly 
performed  the  rest  of  his  part. 

We  must  pass  over  rapidly  those  events 
in  Samson's  life  which,  though  they  were 
doubtless  at  the  time  all-important  to  him, 
can  now  be  to  us  only  as  so  many  steps  in 
the  ladder  which  he  mounted  daring  the 
work  of  his  life. 

A  few  words  can  be  said  in  passing  as  to 
some  matters  of  general  interest.  After 
leaving  Eouen  Samson  was  engaged  at  the 
Od6on  Theatre  in  Paris,  and  played  there 
from  1819  until  1826.  On  AjwrU  Ist  of 
that  year  he  entered  the  Com6die  Fran^aise 
in  the  Bue  de  Bichelieu.  PropositiOBS  had 
been  made  to  him  the  year  previously,  but 
he  felt  bound  to  decline  them,  as  the  total 
sum  of  his  appointments  would  fall  very 
much  below  the  ten  thousand  ftanca  he 
earned  at  the  Od^on. 

Of  his  first  appearance  he  says :  "  I  made 
my  d6but  at  the  Commie  Fran^aise  without 
bnlliancy.  I  never  liked  a  first  appearance ; 
I  was  too  cowardly,  and  I  have  always 
wanted  a  considerably  long  time  to  fami- 
liarise myself  with  the  public. "  And  earlier 
in  his  M^moires,  Samson  says  of  himself : 
'*  I  have  nearly  always  failed  in  my  debuts ; 
I  do  not  understand  how  I  can  have 
obtained  any  success  in  new  pieces.  When- 
ever I  had  to  play  a  part  that  was  alto- 
gether new,  I  was  the  most  miserable  of 
men;  and  a  week  before  the  first  per- 
formance a  sort  of  ill-htunour  would  come 
over  me.  I  began  then  to  feel  the  tortures 
of  fear." 

In  1828  Samson  was  appointed  super- 
numerary professor  of  declamation  at  the 
Conservatoire.  The  letter  which  told  him 
officially  of  his  nomination  ended  with  these 
words :  "  I  announce  to  you  with  pleasure 
that  your  functions  are  gratuitous.''  He 
says  that  this  news  did  not  give  him  all  the 


{pleasure  that  it  gave  the  writer  of  tlie 
etter ;  but  he  nevertheless  set  about  his 
new  business  immediately.  Among  the 
earliest  of  his  pupils  was  a  little  girl,  thai 
scarcely  nine  years  old,  la  petite  Sylvanie, 
as  she  was  called,  who  had  enchanted  the 
elder  pupils,  and  who  had  fucinated  the 
examiners.  Of  this  child  who  was  after- 
wards so  well-known  as  Madame  Amould 
Plessy,  Samson  says :  **  Her  utterance,  which 
was  not  then  formed,  could  not  be  what  it 
afterwards  became,  that  is  to  say,  one  of 
the  finest  womanly  voices  that  was  ever 
heard  upon  the  sta^e,  having  both  strength 
and  sweetness,  and  pronouncing  every 
sound  with  very  great  suppleness."  Anyone 
who  has  heard  Madame  Plessy  on  the 
stage,  especially  in  a  play  written  in  verse, 
must  have  been  struck  with  her  wonderful 
elocution ;  every  word,  whether  she  spoke 
quickly  or  slowly,  was  dearly  and  dis- 
tinctly Bdrticulated.  When  she  was  mne 
years  old  she  r^eated  part  of  a  scene  fix)m 
Boane's  Iphig^nie  with  eharming  grace,  and 
was  much  disappointed  when  Samson  felt 
himself,  bound  to  tell  her  that  she  was  too 
young  for  such  things,  and  that  she  had 
better  learn  by  heart  La  Fontaine's  faUes. 
The  ex-professor  ns^vely  adds :  "  It  was 
not  upon  that  day  that  I  won  her  erjrmpa- 
thies."  Her  triun^h  came  quite  soon 
enough.  Five  years  later,  Samson,  taking 
advantage  of  tiie  goodwill  that  Mdlle. 
Mars  had  always  shown  to  him,  asked  h<ff 
to  allow  him  to  present  to  her  his  young 
prot6g^e.  Leave  was  given,  and  the  in- 
troduction was  made.  The  girl  of  fourteen 
was  brought  to  the  woman  of  fifty-five, 
who  received  her  with  every  mark  of 
graciousness. 

A  few  lines  lower  down  we  read :  "  But 
on  the  stage  self-love  is  the  feeling  most 
predominant.  .  .  .  IfMdUe.  Mais  ever  had 
in  her  a  g^rm  of  kindly  affection  for  the 
young  beginner,  the  first  performance  of 
Scribe's  play  (Une  Passion  S^cr^te)  stifled 
it  altogether."  Then  there  is  a  short 
description  of  the  attitudes  of  the  two 
actresses  before  the  first  rise  of  the  curtain. 
One  distrustful  of  herself  toward  the  end 
of  her  long  and  victorious  career,  the  other 
firesh,  buoyant,  and  ignoring  all  cause  for 
fear.  As  soon  as  Plessy  saw  Mars  she  ran 
to  meet  her,  and  put  up  her  forehead  to 
be  kisded.  Mars  kused  her,  and  asked  her 
if  she  was  not  afraid.  "Afraid I  No, 
madame ;  why  should  I  be  a£raid  t "  The 
elder  lady  smiled  and  said :  «'  That  will 
come  later."  The  other  did  not  under- 
stand, but  seemed  to  say :  "  Why  should 
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it  come  later?''  After  the  cnrtain 
went  down  for  the  last  time,  there 
were  cries  ia  the  theatre,  '*Marsl" 
"Piessy!"  The  former  came  from  the 
parterre,  where  they  were  aided  by  the 
claqae ;  the  latter  from  the  stalls  and  from 
the  first  balcony  •  seats.  The  girl,  en- 
joying the  excitement,  said  to  her  master, 
who  had  been  playing  a  subordinate  part 
in  the  piece :  *^  They  are  calling  me,  M. 
Samson ;  don't  you  hear  t "  Samson,  who 
was  as  much  afraid  of  his  young  pupH 
as  he  had  been  proud  at  her  success,  tried 
to  calm  her,  and  sent  for  Mdlle.  Mars, 
^iars  came  down  with  evident  signs  of 
ill-hamour,  and  after  she  had  made  her 
bow  to  the  public  again  retreated  without 
speaking  a  word.  Unfortunately  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  guided  by  passion, 
for  the  next  day  she  went  to  the  director 
of  the  theatre,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
made  use  of  Mdlla  Plessy  as  a  means  of 
driving  her  out  from  the  Oom^dieFran^aise. 
Anotherof  Samson'spupils  was  Rachel,  the 
great  tragic  actress.  In  representing  strong 
passion  Eachel  was  almost  unsurpassable, 
but  she  was  less  good  in  milder  parts.  In 
1836  or  1837,  ten  or  eleven  years  after 
Talma's  death,  she  was  acting  in  a  fourth-rate 
theatre  leading  out  of  the  Rue  St.  Martin. 
Some  of  Samson's  pupils  saw  her  there, 
and  reported  their  discovery  to  their 
master.  He  went  to  see  her,  and  found 
her  playing  the  part  of  a  queen  in  one  of 
the  worst  of  OomeiUe's  tragediea  Her 
stature  was  small,  but  the  men  who  were 
playing  with  her  seemed  to  lose  something 
of  their  own  natural  height.  She  did  not 
understand  her  part,  but  Samson's  prac- 
tised ear  told  him  that  in  her  voice  tibere 
was  a  tragic  accent.  At  the  end  of  the 
piece  he  went  behind  the  scenes  to  con- 
gratulate her,  and  found  her  playing  at 
some  game  with  her  comrades  which 
required  her  to  hop  about  on  one  leg. 
Samson  made  his  compliment,  which  she 
listened  to  with  one  leg  still  in  the  air ; 
she  thanked  him  graciously,  and  went  on 
with  her  game.  In  February,  1838,  Samson 
was  the  means  of  engaging  her  at  the 
Theatre  Fran9{d8,*in  Pans,  where  she  was 
to  have  four  thousand  francs  a  year.  She 
made  her  first  d^but  as  Camille  in  Cor- 
neille's  Horace.  Her  second  debut  was  as 
£milie  inComeille's  Oinna.  Her  third  d6but 
was  as  Hermoine  in  Racine's  Andromaque, 
and  those  who  have  never  seen  Rachel's  acting 
might  almost  wish  that  they  had  lived 
forty  years  ago  to  have  seen  her  in  this 
part.    Hermoine's  subtle  character  is  very 


difficult  to  represent.  The  actress  must  be 
passionate  and  yet  appear  tender  and 
loving  in  her  passion.  If  she  has  not  these 
qualities  she  had  better  not  attempt  to 
play  Hermoine.  Let  those  who  think 
Racine  cold  study  this  character ;  a  second 
reading  of  the  play  will  perhaps  make 
them  change  their  mind. 

Samson  does  not  bring  his  M^moires 
down  beyond  the  year  1840;  he  stops  after 
Rachel  had  made  her  first  appearances  at 
the  Th6§ktTQ  Fran^ais.  His  appointment 
of  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1828 
was  only  as  a  supernumerary ;  in  1836  he 
was  in  actual  possession  of  the  office. 
His  class  becamb  celebrated,  no  doubt 
partly  because  of  his  two  famous  pupils  of 
whom  mention  has  just  been  made.  Among 
his  best  parts  as  an  actor  were  Bertrand 
de  Rantzau  in  Scribe's  play,  Bertrand  et 
Raton  ;  le  Mar^chal  de  Desti^ney  in  Lady 
Tartu£Pe;  le  Marquis  in  Mdlle.  delaSeigli^re. 
Besides  his  Art  Th6&trale,  already  men- 
tioned, Samson  wrote  some  comedies,  all  of 
which  had  more  or  less  success  :  La  F^te 
de  Moli^re ;  La  Belle  M^re  et  le  Glendre ; 
La  Famille  Poisson,  and  others.  The  last 
time  he  appeared  on  the  stage  was  on  the 
31st  March,  1863.  He  was  much  applauded 
all  the  evening,  and  as  he  came  out  of  the 
theatre  he  was  welcomed  by  a  lai^e  and 
enthusiastic  crowd  of  admirers.  On  the 
following  day  his  resignation  was  formally 
accepted.  He  was  then  seventy  years  old, 
and  had  been  before*  the  public  of  the 
best  theatre  in  France  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  died  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1871. 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MKS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 


PROLOGUE. 
CHAPTER  L      THE  GREY  DAWN. 

The  present  century  was  in  its  thirties. 

Life  in  those  days  seems  like  a  far-ofi 
time,  but  more  from  the  vast  expanse  of 
human  progress  that  lies  between  then 
and  now  than  from  actual  lapse  of  years. 

Electricity — that  marvellous  agency  by 
which  in  these  days  knowledge  flashes 
from  one  portion  of  the  globe  to  another, 
more  swiftly  than  light  itself — ^had  but 
just  awakened  at  the  touch  of  science, 
and  was  hovering  upon  the  threshold  of 
a  career  of  activity  at  once  beautiful  and 
terrible. 

Since  the  knowledge  of  passing  events 
could  not  **  run  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  " 
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as  now,  people  were  content  to  dwell 
longer  and  ihore  closely  upon  this  or  that 
marvel ;  nor  did  wonders  of  all  kinds  and 
incidents  of  every  colour  jostle  each  other, 
a  motley  crowd,  to  gain  the  public  ear,  like 
the  crush  at  a  ticket-seller's  window  where 
each  is  ardent  to  be  first,  and  none  willing 
to  be  last 

The  century  was  in  its  thirties — ^well  on 
in  them. 

The  year  was  in  its  wane;  but  only 
as  a  fruit  that  is  over-ripe  may  be  said 
to  be  so;  failing  rather  from  excess  of 
maturity  than  from  any  sign  of  decay. 
Not  only  was  the  year  in  its  wane,  but  the 
night,  too — the  early  autumn  nighty  whose 
crown  of  stars  began  to  shine  a  little  faintly. 

The  hour  had  come  which  is  rather  the 
death  of  the  night  than  the  birth  of  the 
day ;  which  partakes  of  both  life  and  death, 
and  is  wholly  neither. 

Though  the  town  of  Becklington  and 
its  surrounding  country  stQl  lay  lapped  in 
silence,  one  voice  there  was  that  sang 
unceasingly,  yet  sang  so  soft  and  sweet 
and  low  that  it  rather  added  to  the 
slumberous  nature  of  things  than  otherwise, 
as  might  a  mother's  lullaby  over  a  sleeping 
child.  This  was  the  fall  and  murmur  of  a 
river  that  took  its  rise  in  the  far-off  hills, 
and  found  its  outlet  to  the  sea  through 
a  network  of  deep  watercourses,  taking 
here  and  there  a  twist  or  turn  so  quaint 
and  unexpected  that  you  were  ready  to 
fanc^  the  foolish  stream  must  have  repented 
leavmg  the  quiet  upland  haunts  that  had 
seen  its  birth,  and  was  trying  to  make  its 
way  back  again,  scared  by  the  rush  and 
noise  of  the  sea  which  lay  some  way  ahead, 
and  the  busy  life  of  the  town. 

One  of  these  tributary  branches  was 
broader  than  the  rest,  and  standing 
at  equal  distances  along  its  banks,  sen- 
tinel-wise, were  pollards,  each  with  its 
shadow  sleeping  at  its  feet;  stirring 
with  the  faint  ripple  of  a  tide  just  on 
the  turn,  and  with  the  stirring  of  their 
actual  selves  in  the  breath  of  a  faint 
chill  breeze  that  came  up  from  the  coast, 
gently  buffeting  the  drowsy  heads  of  the 
Howers,  as  a  hint  that  it  would  soon  be 
time  to  be  up  and  ready  to  greet  the  day. 

The  face  of  the  water  everywhere  b^an 
to  give  back  the  faint  grey  light.  The 
streets  and  buildings  of  the  town  showed 
grey  with  closely  -  curtained  windows. 
Never  a  figure  was  yet  astir,  though  from 
the  stables  here  and  there  came  a  sound  that 
told  of  horses  shaking  their  head-stalls, 
and  moving  lazily  among  their  straw  as 


conscious  that  the  day's  work  was  not  far 
off. 

Becklington  was  an  irregularly  built  but 
picturesque  town  with  a  central  gatherisg 
of  streets  and  squares  clustered  about  an 
ancient  market-place,  and  arms  of  newer 
buildings  stretching  down  towards  the  sea 
that  showed  as  a  blue  line  beyond  the 
many  mouths  of  the.  river.  In  the  midst 
of  what  was  called  the  Meadows,  a  broad 
expanse  of  grass-land  dotted  with  dmnpe 
of  trees,  stood  the  old  square-toweied 
church.  In  the  midst  of  the  market-place 
was  the  Market  Cross,  mosa-grown  and 
venerable,  round  which  on  marketday 
innumerable  barauns  were  made  wi4 
much  chatter,  and  frequent  dbputations  of 
a  complicated  nature. 

This  cross  was  said  to  have  been  brooglit 
to  Becklington  durine  the  time  of  the 
Plague,  and  was  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  a  talisman,  garlands  of  leaves  being 
hung  upon  it  ijiunng  hay^^anying  to  ensure 
a  continuance  of  fine  weather. 

Market-day  at  Becklington  was  a  very 
busy  and  exciting  time,  few  such  occasions 
passing  without  some  frightened  stiik  or 
obstinate  pi^  becoming  unmanageable,  and 
having  a  nund  to  investigate  t£e  contents 
of  one  or  other  of  the  shops  which  abntted 
on  the  mart.  Besides  these  casual  chances 
of  interesting  events,  the  whole  place  was 
^ay  wilii  stalls  and  booths,  while  they 
m  their  turn  were  bright  with  store  of 
posies  from  the  counti^,  bunches  of  all 
old-fashioned  flowers,  lupins  and  colum- 
bine, London  pride  and  golden  marigoldfl, 
backed  by  sweetbriar  and  thyme,  and  tied 
together  with  green  wythe&  There  too 
might  be  seen  pyramids  of  snow-white 
new-laid  eggs,  and  butter  ydlow  as  the 
buttercups  and  cowslips  that  helped  to 
make  the  milk  whence  it  was  churned. 

At  distances  outside  the  town  were 
sprinkled  homesteads,  and  more  preten- 
tious dwellings  still,  one  pre-eminejat 
amon^  the  rest  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation  and  a  long  avenue  of  yews,  well- 
nidhi  black  with  age,  that  led  to  its  portal 

This  was  Dale  End,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Roland  Ashby,  tiie  "  great  man "  of  the 
neighbourhood,  but  one  whose  greatness 
had  not  hitherto  availed  io  save  him  from 
certain  domestic  trials  and  embarrasem^ts, 
in  the  details  of  which  his  humbler  neigh- 
bours took  a  sympathetic  interest,  not  un- 
tainted by  a  subtle  undercurrent  of  satis- 
factioa  Wealth  and  rank,  though  they 
may  elevate  a  man  above  his  fellows,  do  not 
always  lift  him  out  of  the  reach  of  sorrow, 
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as  the  Ashbys  of  Dale  End  had  of  late 
foand  to  their  bitter  cost;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  being  so,  many  heads  of 
many  wiseacres  were  sagely  shaken  in 
BeckUngton,  while  moral  sentiments  of 
the  most  edifying  description  were  quoted 
without  stint  on  all  sides.  • 

Along  the  side  of  BeckUngton  market- 
place ran  the  town-hall,  a  building  of 
which  the  townsfolk  were  not  a  little  proud 
— a  pride  that  few  unprejudiced  beholders 
felt  themselves  in  a  conmtion  to  regard  in 
the  light  of  a  thing  that  stood  upon  just 
and  sure  foundation,  for  an  uglier  piece 
of  architecture  never  emanated  from  the 
architectural  brain.  Facing  this  was  the 
Town  and  County  Bank,  an  edifice  that 
had  apparently  ta^en  the  bit  between  its 
teeth,  bolted  into  a  comer,  jammed  its  head 
against  the  wall  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
market-place,  and  taken  up  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  rest  of  it  jutted  out  into  space 
as  a  rocky  promontory  into  a  bay,  so 
that  it  fronted  two  ways — indeed  was  a 
double-faced  sort  of  a  place  altogether, 
cleverly  keeping  an  eye  on  the  passers-by  in 
two  thoroughfares  at  once. 

Its  entrance-door  was  at  the  end  of  a 
dark  and  narrow  passage  in  an  odd  and 
out-of-the-way  comer,  shrinking  from  the 
general  eye  of  the  public  as  if,  in  the 
interests  of  financial  matters,  it  had  some 
reason  for  being  hidden  and  secret  in  its 
way&  In  tmth,  strangers  visiting  the 
Town  and  County  Bank,  doubtless  to 
deposit  therein  vast  sums  of  money, 
had  been  known  to  wander  round  and 
round  under  the  impression  that  there 
was  a  proper  and  dignified  front  door 
somewhere  if  they  could  only  find  it,  and 
to  consider  themselves  injured,  and  to  look 
upon  their  personal  dignity  as  wounded, 
because,  there  being  no  other  way  in,  they 
were  constrained  at  lastj^io  be  content  with 
the  meanness  of  the  dark  and  narrow 
entry  and  the  shabby  door.  Perhaps  they 
tried  to  persuade  themselves  that  it  was 
all  part  and  parcel  of  a  crafty  design  for 
the  safety  of  the — presumably — immense 
treasure  contained  m  the  bank,  and  out 
of  this  frame  of  mind  grew  a  comfort- 
able satisfaction  as  to  the  safety  of  their 
own  particular  fraction  of  that  treasure  for 
all  time  to  come,  and  an  inclination  to  look 
upon  the  sneaking  door  as  they  might  have 
looked  upon  the  slit  in  a  huge  money-box, 
through  which  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  put  money  in,  and  an  almost 
impossible  feat  to  get  money  out 

The   chiinneys  of  this  building   were 


wide  and  low,  and  bore  no  sort  of 
family  resemblance  to  each  other.  One  of 
the  lowest  and  widest  of  all  was  clasped, 
and  wreathed,  and  made  a  regular  jack-in- 
the-green  of  by  an  ivy  plant  which,  having 
its  origin  in  some  hidden  cranny  or  cm 
de  sac,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  form  of 
sundry  bare  serpent-like  stems  crawl- 
ing up  the  wall  and  over  the  slates,  to 
burst  into  wonderful  vigour  and  dis- 
play a  marvellous  wealth  of  green  leaves 
and  black  berries,  causing,  no  doubt, 
the  various  sparrows  who  chirped  and 
fluttered  about  it,  to  imagine  they  lived 
in  the  country  and  had  a  vast  advantage 
over  their  fellows  who  frequented  the 
adjacent  streets  and  houses. 

And  now,  just  as  the  pollards  on  the  river- 
bank  were  becoming  conscious  of  their  own 
shadows ;  just  as  the  flowers  were  bending 
in  the  fields,  and  every  bough  was^  swaying 
ever  so  gently  in  the  earliest  breeze  of 
dawn ;  just  as  an  odd  rook  or  two  uttered 
a  sleepy  caw,  standing  on  .the  edge  of  his 
nest  and  ruffling  the  feathers  of  his 
long-folded  wings;  a  blue  filmy  smoke  that 
had  been  rising  from  this  ivy-bound 
chimney,  veiling  the  stars  when  they 
shone  their  brightest,  began  to  wane  as 
they  waned,  grew  more  vapour-like,  grew  in- 
distinct, grew  fainter  still,  was  seen  no  more. 

Surely  some  busy  toiler  burnt  the  mid- 
night-oil, some  active  brain  kept  vigil, 
while  all  the  world  around  was  sleeping,  in 
BeckUngton  Bank,  and  now,  as  grey  linos 
began  to  cross  the  eastern  sky,  as  the  river 
and,  far  beyond,  the  sea  stirred  and 
trembled  beneath  the  first  touch  of  dawn, 
that  toiler  sought  a  welcome  and  well- 
eamed  reposa  If  this  were  so,  then  Nature 
soon  reversed  this  order  of  things,  waking 
to  renewed  activity  after  her  night's  sleep. 

With  the  passing  of  each  moment  the 
shadows  of  the  poUards  grew  more  distinct, 
always  trembUng  with  the  stirring  of  the 
tide,  but  more  and  more  clearly  defined  in 
the  growing  Ught — the  light  that  from 
silvery  grey  began  to  turn  to  gold. 

For  the  sun  was  rising,  and  his  gladsome 
greeting  was  given  back  to  him  in  gladness 
by  the  world  on  which  he  set  himself  to 
shine  with  such  goodwill 

A  Uttle  later  stiU,  and  the  red-tUed 
roofs  of  the  homesteads  glowed  with  a 
burnished  brightness  at  once  mddy  and 
golden,  and  could  anyone  have  turned 
himself  into  a  bird,  and  taken  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  BeckUngton  and  its  surroundings, 
he   would  have   seen  the  river  running 
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molten  gold,  and  all  its  many  outlets, 
mouths  of  fire ;  while  the  tip  of  every 
bough  on  every  tree  would  have  borne 
golden  leaves.  Even  the  wings  of  the 
swallows,  as  they  flew  circling  hither  and 
thither  in  a  sea  of  blue,  caught  the  reflec- 
tion and  were  flecked  with  gold  for  the 
nonce,  while  as  to  the  vane  on  Becklington 
town-hall,  it  was  a  dazzling  sight  and  must 
have  made  the  swallows  blmk  again  as 
they  neared  it. 

Itwas  in  truth  a  beauteous  momingwhich 
now  broke  upon  the  rather  lazy  town,  and 
Little  Jake,  the  cobbler,  thought  as  much 
to  himself  as  he  came  to  his  shop  door  and 
surveyed  Nature  as  represented  by  Beck- 
lington market-place  and  what  could  be 
seen  of  the  roofs  of  adjacent  houses  from 
that  standpoint,  with  the  dignity  becoming 
a  man  who  stood  upon  his  own  threshold, 
and  had  a  boy  under  him  to  take  the 
shutters  down  while  he  looked  on. 

The  weazened  old  cobbler  had  so  long 
been  spoken  of  and  to  as  Little  Jake, 
that  it  appeared  likely  that  both  he  and 
his  neighbours  had  forgotten  any  other  and 
more  definite  appellation  which  might  have 
belonged  to  him  in  the  remote  ages,  but 
assuredly  had  not  stuck  to  him.  He  would 
doubtless  have  had  to  hesitate  a  moment 
if  asked  suddenly  to  take  oath  as  to 
whether  Jake  was  his  family  or  baptismal 
name,  or  neither. 

Jake  was  the  greatest  gossip  in  the 
market-place.  Nor  did  he  hide  this  quali- 
fication under  a  bushel,  rather  did  he  set 
it  on  a  hill,  and  chuckled  as  he  laid 
claim  to  knowing  "  more  nor  twenty  men — 
aye,  nor  women-folk  either — and  that's  a 
bold  thing  to  say,  neighbours,  for  one  as 
knows  their  ways — of  what  goes  on  V 
Becklington,  and  mony  a  mile  o'  country 
round  about  it  too." 

All  day  long  Jake  sat  on  a  low  broad- 
backed  bench  facing  his  shop-window  (of 
which  the  ledge  was  so  low  as  to  be  on  a 
level  with  his  knees,  and  which  was  merely 
an  unglazed  square  opening  with  a  double 
shutter),  with  his  tools  beside  him,  and 
somebody's  boot  or  somebody's  shoe  upon 
his  knee. 

Jake  had  a  way  of  tucking  his  legs  (such 
spindle-shanks  as  they  were,  mere  apologies 
for  the  ordinary  lower  limbs  of  man)  under 
this  bench,  as  if  conscious  of  their  defi- 
ciencies, still  further  shrouding  them  from 
public  view  by  a  vast  leathern  apron  coloured 
bronze  and  black  with  long  servica 

In  and  out,  in  and  out,  flew  his  busy 
awl;  on  and  on  wagged  his  busy  tongue, 


while  he  made  or  mended,  patched  or 
heeled.  Every  passer-by  lingered  to  have 
a  word  with  Jake,  for  all  the  town  had 
grown  to  look  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  news- 
paper in  human  form  edited  by  himself,  and 
sure  to  be  in  possession  of  the  last  bit  of 
news,  the  latest  tit-bit  of  towil  or  coimty 
scandal.  For  there  was  scandal  in  those 
days  that  seem  so  far  away  (only  seem,  for 
in  reality  they  are  but  a  span  ofif),  though 
it  was  not  diffused  so  rapidly  as  now,  and 
had  perhaps  a  greater  cnance  of  holding 
some  shadow  of  truth  in  it,  since  it  was 
not  passed  from  hand  to  hand  so  quickly, 
nor  flung  so  far. 

Workmen  going  home  to  dinner; 
tradesmen  on  their  way  to  or  from  the 
making  of  wonderful  bargains;  fanners' 
men  driving  big  top-heavy  carts  of  hay  that 
were  pulled  up  with  many  a  sonorous 
"  Whoa  I "  and  "  Stand  by,  there ! "  opposite 
the  cobbler's  stall,  and  there  miade  of 
themselves  fragrant  sweet-scented  obstrac- 
tions  in  the  king's  highway;  these  and  many 
others  stayed  to  have  a  word  with  Jake. 

Nor  were  loiterers  of  a  better  condition 
lacking,  such  as  the  Bev.  Guthbert  Deane, 
own  cousin  to  Sir  Roland  Ashby,  a  divine 
much  beloved  and  trusted  bolJbi  by  rich 
and  poor,  and  Dr.  Turtle,  genteelest  of 
physicians;  while  even  that  young  back, 
Sir  Rowland's  son  and  heir — of  whom  none 
in  Becklington  or  out  of  it  had  a  good 
word  to  ^y — had  been  known  to  bid  Jake 
the  time  of  day  and  prate  of  his  own  ill- 
doings,  as  to  which  he  was  never  shy  or 
shame-faced,  but  rather  boasted  of  parading 
them  before  the  world. 

Jake's  spectacles  had  a  trick  of  resting 
half-way  down  his  nose,  so  that  he  could 
the  more  conveniently  watch  the  progress 
of  his  work ;  but  the  boy  before  alluded 
to — one  Abel  Dibbs byname — did  solenmly 
declare  that  when  "  Maister  Jake  "  looked 
over  his  spectacles  he  saw  just  as  well  as,  if 
not  better  than,  when  he  looked  through 
them. 

Now  he  held  them  in  his  hand  as  he 
surveyed  the  morning — always  with  an  eye 
to  the  boy,  though — and  as  he  held  them 
they  caught  in  their  turn  the  gleam  of  the 
golden  sunlight,  twinkling  as  thongh  they 
were  living  eyes  and  not  mere  glass  for 
other  eyes  to  look  througL 

In  time  to  come,  when  Jake  told  the 
story  of  that  day's  fair  dawn,  he  was  ^t 
to  assert  that  he — the  boy  of  course  went 
for  nSthine — was  the  first  living  thing 
abroad  in  the  old  market-place. 

"  And,  deary  me,  how  peaceful  it  all 
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did  look  1 "  he  would  say,  with  his  head  on 
one  side,  and  those  spindles,  his  legs, 
wavering  as  he  talked.  ''  How  quiet  and 
serene  !  As  lovely  a  day  as  ever  I  set  eyes 
on,  with  the  sun  a  shinin'  and  the  birds 
a  eingin'  and  Amos  Callonder  opposite  a 
shavin'  himself  at  an  upper  window  as 
simple  and  unsuspectin'  as  the  child  un- 
born. I  can't  well  call  to  mind  a  finer 
momin'  nor  that  momin',  and  there  I  stood, 
at  peace  with  all  the  world,  as  one  may  say" 
—again  the  boy  counted  for  nothing,  for 
Jake  was  never  at  peace  with  the  boy — 
'^but  still  a  voice  within  me  seemed  to 
say  :  '  Jake,  my  good  man,  there's  a  storm 
a  brewin'  as  shall  shake  that  there  market- 
place, and  you  along  wi'  it,  to  the  very 
centre  of  its  bein'.*' 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cobbler 
was  what  may  be  called  a  **  knowledgeable 
man'' — one  who  took  in  a  weekly  news- 
paper and  read  it  aloud  to  a  select  circle 
on  a  Saturday  night  at  The  Safe  Betreat, 
interspersing  the  letter-press  with  com- 
ments of  his  own  that  were  looked  upon 
by  his  hearers  as  a  costly  mental  em- 
broidery more  valuable  by  far  than  the 
stuff  whichformed  their  ground  work — ergo, 
his  impressions  of  the  peacef  ulness  of  me 
golden  morning  in  question  were  thin^ 
not  to  be  slighted,  nor  yet  without  a  certam 
significance  of  their  own. 

As  there  are  spots  upon  the  sun^  so  were 
there  flaws  in  Jake's  knowledgeableness,  for 
this  mental  embroidery  of  his  had  at  times 
a  tendency  to  become  too  elaborate;  in 
other  words,  his  fancy  bolted  with  him 
as  though  it  had  been  a  fiery  and  un- 
manageable steed,  and  carried  him,  as 
his  friend  and  neighbour  Joshua  Callender 
feelinglyremarked,"  the  Lord  knows  where." 

Jake  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions, 
and  then  tried  to  palm  them  off  upon  the 
world  as  facts — or  may  be,  in  his  infinite 
belief  in  himself,  himself  mistook  them 
for  realities,  as  on  the  present  occasion, 
when  there  is  not  the  shghtest  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  conscious  of  any  evil 
presentiment  at  all,  as  he  stood  in  the  sun- 
light on  his  own  doorstep  and  ruminated 
how  much  he  should  charge  Dr.  Turtle  for 
the  "job"  of  putting  a  patch  on  his  left- 
foot  riding-boot  and  levelling  the  heel  of  its 
fellow. 

In  the  matter  of  claiming  to  be  the  first 
man  astir  in  the  market-place  on  that 
eventful  morning  of  the  year  of  our  Lord 
eighteen  hundr^  and  thirty-seven,  it  is 
probable  that  Jake  had  better  justification. 

True  that  in  the  farms  that  were  scat- 1 


tered  round  Becklington  warm  milk  from 
full  udders  had  spurted  into  the  milking- 
cans,  making  a  merry  music  of  its  own,  an 
hour  ago ;  yard-dogs  had  come  out  of  their 
kennels  with  mighty  yawns  and  stretch- 
ings of  cramped  limbs,  and  had  set  to 
work  to  bark  at  nothing,  and  to  warn 
nobody  off  the  premises,  that  being  the 
way  in  which  every  well-bred  watch-dog 
naturally  begins  the  day ;  cocks  had  defied 
one  another,  answering  from  farm  to  farm 
like  rival  clarions  from  rival  castles  j  the 
ducks  had  set  their  fiat  bills  to  gabble  in  the 
gutters,  and  the  swirl  of  the  chums  might 
have  been  heard  in  the  sweet  cool  dairies. 

But  Town,  that  modish  lady,  is  never 
such  an  early  riser  as  the  fairer,  simpler 
wench,  her  sister,  Country,  so  all  this 
counts  for  nothing  as  set  against  Jake's- 
boastful  statement 

There  was  the  lamplighter  of  course,  he 
who  felt  a  certain  pride  in  his  occupation 
of  an  evening  when,  going  on  his  rounds, 
he  found  himself  not  without  some  follow- 
ing of  admiring  urchins,  ardent  to  watch 
him  set  his  flecks  of  light  at  distances, 
like  flowers  in  a  garden,  but  was  apt  to 
regard  the  street-lamps  as  his  bitterest 
enemies  when  they  had  to  be  put  out  at 
an  hour  when  happier  mortals  were  still 
burrowing  in  sleepy  pillows.  He  didn't 
count  for  mucL  There  was  no  merit  in 
his  early  rising.  What  is  obligatory  can 
never^  be  meritorious;  and  had  that 
lamplighter  failed  in  his  matutinal  duties, 
would  not  the  town  councO  and  corpora- 
tion have  dismissed  him  with  ignominy, 
taken  his  little  ladder  from  him,  and  never 
let  him  run  up  and  down  it  any  more  t 

Oh  yes,  he  knew  on  which  side  his  bread 
was  buttered,  and  though  he  might  like 
his  evening  duties  best  because  there  was 
more  glory  to  be  got  out  of  them,  and  they 
showed  him  up  in  thelightof  a  kind  of  public 
benefactor,  there  was  no  fear  he  would  shirk 
the  morning  work,  as  long  as  the  post 
was  well  paid,  and  the  gentry  tipped  the 
holder  of  it  at  Christmas-time.  So  the  lamp- 
lighter also  went  to  the  wall,  looked  upon 
as  a  point  to  be  made  against  Jake's  claims, 

The  fact  was  Jake's  boy  was  a  proverb 
for  a  lie-abed,  and  his  master  had  to 
play  the  part  of  clarion.  Else  would  Abel 
be  found  ''snoring  his  head  off"  at  an 
hour  when  the  shutter  should  be  down,  the 
shop  tidied  up,  and  pine  sticks  crackling  in 
the  back-room  grate.  Truly,  if  snoring 
could  have  taken  Abel's  head  off,  that 
interesting  youth  would  have  been  deca- 
pitated long  since,  for  a  style  of  breathing 
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that  would  have  meant  apoplexy  in  any- 
body else,  only  meant  healthy  slumber  in 
Abel ;  he  being,  as  his  mother  owned  with 
tears  on  the  occasion  of  his  apprentice- 
ship to  the  shoemaking  trade,  a  "  heavy 
feeder,"  and,  in  consequence,  "  a  bit  hard 
to  drive." 

Therefore  did  Jake  survey  the  awakening 
world,  always  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  boy. 

Before  long  all  the  sounds  and  sights  of 
daily  life  made  themselves  perceptible. 
Here  and  there  a  blind  was  raised,  like  a 
lazy  eye  opening,  and  the  worthy  man, 
Callender,  no  longer  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  the  upper  windows,  while  passers-by 
became  frequent  in  the  market-place. 

Right  merrily  shone  the  sun  as  he  rose 
higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens,  winking 
and  blinking  in  Jake's  spectacles,  and 
setting  Dr.  Turtle's  silver  snuff-box  on 
fire,  as  that  talented  and  elegant  physician 
came  tripping  across  the  market-place, 
stepping  as  delicately  as  though  the  round 
stones  with  which  it  was  paved  were  eggs, 
and  he  was  afraid  of  breaking  them. 

Discreetly  and  professionally  attired  in 
black  stockings,  knee-breeches,  long-skirted 
coat,  and  many-folded  kerchief,  fastened  with 
a  dainty  pin  about  his  neck,  the  Beckling- 
ton  ^sculapius  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  sea 
As  a  result  of  an  inveterate  habit  of  snuffing, 
he  was  apt  to  be  a  little  powddry,  but 
was  none  the  worse  for  that  in  the  eyes 
of  his  admirers.  His  was  the  most  loyal 
of  souls,  the  ''ocean  to  the  river  of  his 
thoughts  "  being  the  coronation  of  a  girl- 
queen  in  the  month  of  roses.  So  absorb- 
ing was  his  delight  in  this  fair  and  patriotic 
subject  that  it  was  never  long  absent  from 
his  discourse,  and  he  had  some  ado  to  keep 
it  out  of  his  prescriptions. 

Dr.  Turtle  wore  a  wig.  He  said,  from  a 
love  for  a  bygone  fashion ;  the  evil-minded 
vowed  irom  a  cause  more  urgent,  and 
asserted  that  so  sensitive  was  he  as  to  the 
baldness  of  his  pate,  that,  when  ill,  he  lay 
abed  in  his  wig,  and  had  left  directions  in 
his  will  that  he  was  to  be  buried  in  it 

It  was  a  rather  full  and  very  becom- 
ing wig,  dark-brown,  and  curly  at  the 
ends,  and  from  out  this  penthouse  looked 
his  handsome  eyes,  dark  and  twinkling, 
ever  ready  to  see  the  droll  side  of  every- 
thing, and  finding  a  suitably  grave  expres- 
sion difficult  to  attain  to  on  certain 
sorrowful  profession^  occasions.  His  smile 
was  buoyant,  the  teeth  it  displayed  excel- 
lent, his  age  a  mystery,  his  skill  undeniable. 


"  Out  early,  doctor,"  said  Jake,  touching 
his  scrubby  tow-coloured  locks  respectfully, 
and  shaking  a  furtive  fist  at  the  Doy,  who 
stood  to  gape  at  the  new  comer. 

"Yes — a  patient  to  see  betimes.  No 
bad  thing  either,  Jake,  to  have  to  be  out 
on  such  a  morning.  Queen's  weather- 
queen's  weather!  Just  such  a  day,  you 
may  be  sure,  as  shone  upon  that  sweet 

young    creature Eh    day !    they're 

slug-abeds  over  yonder,"  cried  the  doctor, 
breaking  the  thread  of  his  sentence  off 
sharp,  and  almost  pirouetting  on  the  stones 
in  the  velocity  with  which  he  tamed  him- 
self about   "  What's  this  1  —what's  this  ? " 

Jake  rubbed  his  eyes  and  rumpled  ius 
sparse  locks.  The  boy,  for  once  unre- 
buked,  stared  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
other  two,  opening  his  mouth  at  the  same 
time  as  his  eyes,  the  better  to  take  in  the 
unwonted  aspect  of  affairs. 

''  Lord  bless  my  soul  ! "  ejaculated  the 
doctor,  hastily  pocketing  his  snuff-box, 
and  setting  his  glasses  gingerly  astride 
his  nose.  "Are  they  all  murdered  in  their 
beds  over  there  t " 

Assuredly  the  employes  of  the  Beck- 
lington  Town  and  County  Bank  had  over- 
slept themselves,  for,  though  every  paddle 
left  in  the  market-place  by  the  rain  of  the 
day  before  laughed  and  dimpled  in  the 
sunshine  —  though  the  garish  light  best 
upon  barred  windows  as  if  to  try  and 
shame  them  for  shutting  out  anything  so 
bright  and  beautiful,  there  was  no  sign  of 
life  or  stir  about  the  place. 

The  doctor  stared;  Jake  stared;  the 
boy  stared  hardest  of  alL  Presently  others 
came  to  help  them.  Little  groups  of  two 
or  three  gathered  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the 
bank,  which  stared  back  blankly,  as  a  blind 
man  might 

And  as  the  hour  wore  on  the  sounds  of 
life  became  the  sounds  of  strife,  stir  became 
tumult,  wonderment  grew  to  mingled  rage 
and  fear. 

Something  strange,  sinister,  untoward, 
had  come  about  in  the  good  town  of 
Becklington. 
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CEAPTEB  XXVIIL  UR,  HABKA.WAT. 
When  the  first  Monday  in  Novemfaer 
came  Hany  was  still  liying  at  the  rectoiy. 
Indeed,  what  other  home  had  he  in  which 
to  live  1  Other  frien<b  had  become  shy  of 
Mm  besidoB  his  nscle.  Ha  had  been  accos- 
tomed  to  receive  many  invitatioiiB.  Tonng 
men,  who  are  the  heirs  to  properties,  ana 
are  empposed  to  be  rich  becatue  they  aie 
idle,  do  get  themselves  asked  abont,  here 
and  there, — and  thiak  a  great  deal  of  them- 
Belvaa  In  coneeqnenca  "There's  young 
Jones.  He  is  fairly  sood-looking,  but 
hasn't  a  word  to  aay  for  nimaelf  He  will 
do  to  pair  off  with  Mies  Smith,  who'll  talk 
for  a  dozen.  He  can't  hit  a  haystack,  but 
he's  none  the  worse  for  that  We  haven't 
got  too  many  pheasants.  He'll  be  snre  to 
come  when  yon  ask  him, — and  he'll  be  sore 
to  go."  So  Jones  is  asked,  and  considers 
hinuelf  to  be  the  most  popular  man  in 
London.  I  will  not  say  that  Harry's  invi- 
tatjona  had  been  of  exactly  that  description ; 
bat  he  too  had  considered  himself  to  be 
popniar,  and  now  greatly  felt  the  with- 
drawal of  anch  marks  of  friendship.  Ha 
had  received  one  "pnt  off" — from  the 
Ingoldabya  of  Kent  Early  m  Jane,  he 
had  promised  to  bo  there  in  November.  The 
younzest  Misa  Ingoldaby  was  very  pretty, 
and  he,  no  donbt,  had  been  gracious. 
Sheknewthat  he  hadmeant  nothing,^could 
have  meant  nothing.  But  he  might  come 
to  mean  something,  and  had  been  most 
pressingly  asked.  £  September  there  came 
a  letter  to  him  to  say  that  the  room  in- 
tended for  lum  at  Ingoldsby  had  been  burnt 
down.  Mrs.  Ingoldsby  was  so  extremely 
iorry, — and  so  ware  the  "  girls  I "  Harry 
could  trace  it  all  np.  The  Ingoldsbys  knew 


the  Greene,  and  Mrs.  Green  was  sister  to 
Septimus  Jones,  who  was  absolutely  the 
slare,^the  slave  as  Harry  said,  repeatin| 
the  word  to  himself,  with  emphasis, — o: 
Augustus  Scarborough.  He  was  very  un 
happy,  not  that  he  cared  in  the  least  for 
any  Miss  Ingoldsby,  but  that  he  began  to 
be  conscious  that  he  was  to  be  dropped. 

He  was  to  be  taken  ap,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  Joshua  Thoroughbung.  Alas, 
alas,  though  he  smiled  and  resolved  to 
accept  his  brother'iu-Iaw  with  a  good  heart, 
this  did  not  in  the  least  aalve  the  wound. 
His  own  county  was  to  him  less  than 
other  counties,  and  his  own  neighbour- 
hood less  than  other  neighbourhoods.  Bun- 
tingford  was  full  of  Thoroughbungs,  the 
beat  people  in  the  world,  but  not  quite  up 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  his  mark  Mr. 
Prosper  himself  was  the  stupidest  ass  1  At 
Welwyn,  people  smelt  of  the  City.  At 
Stevenage,  the  paisons'  sot  began.  Baldock 
was  a  "  caput  mortuum "  of  duloess. 
Boyston  was  alive  only  on  market  days. 
OF  hie  own  father's  hooee,  and  even  of  nia 
mother  and  sisters  he  entertained  ideas 
that  aaronred  a  little  of  depreciation. 
But,  to  redeem  him  from  this  fault, — a 
fault  which  would  have  led  to  the  absolute 
ruin  of  his  character  had  it  not  been 
redeemed  and  at  last  cared, — there  was  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  vanity  and  weak- 
ness. "  My  father  is  wwth  a  dozen  of 
them,  and  my  mother  and  sisters  two 
dozen,"  he  would  say  of  the  Ingoldsbys 
when  he  went  to  bed  in  the  room  which 
Tas  to  be  burned  down  in  preparation  for 
his  exile.  And  he  believed  it.  They  were 
honest;  they  were  unselfish;  they  were 
unpretending.  His  sister  Molly  was  not 
above  owning  that  her  young  brewer  was 
all  the  world  to  her ;  a  fine  honest  bouncing 
girl,  who  said  her  prayers  with  a  meaning, 
thanked  the  Lord  for  giving  her  Joshua,  and 
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laughed  so  loud  that  you  could  hear  her  out 
of  the  rectory  garden  half  across  the  park 
Harry  knew  that  they  were  good,  did  in 
his  heart  know  that  where  the  parsons 
begin  the  good  things  were  likely  to  begin 
also. 

He  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  the  hand 
of  good  pulling  one  way  and  the  devil's 
pride  the  other,  when  young  Thorough- 
bung  called  for  him  one  morning  to  carry 
him  on  to  Cumberlow  Green.  Cumberlow 
Green  was  a  popular  meet  in  that  county, 
where  meets  have  not  much  to  make  them 
popular, — except  the  good  humour  of  those 
who  form  the  hunt.  It  is  not  a  county 
either  pleasant  or  easy  to  ride  over,  and  a 
Puckeridge  fox  is  surely  the  most  ill-man- 
nered of  foxes.  But  the  Puckeridge  men 
are  gracious  to  strangers,  and  furly  so 
among  themselves.  It  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  Leicestershire,  where  sportsmen 
ride  in  brilliant  boots  and  breeches,  but 
with  their  noses  turned  supematurally  into 
the  air.  "  Come  along;  we  ve  four  miles  to 
do,  and  twenty  minutes  to  do  it  in.  Holloa, 
Molly,  how  d'ye  do  1  Come  up  on  to  the 
step  and  give  us  a  kiss.'' 

"Go  away,"  said  Molly,  rushing  back 
into  the  house.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  any- 
thing like  his  impudence  ? " 

"  Why  shouldn't  vou  1 "  said  Kate.  "  All 
the  world  knows  it  Then  the  gig,  with 
the  two  sportsmen,  was  driven  on.  ''  Don't 
you  think  he  looks  handsome  in  his  pink 
coati"  whispered  Molly  afterwards  to  her 
elder  sister.  *'  Only  think ;  I  have  never 
seen  him  in  a  red  coat  since  he  was  my 
own.  Last  April,  when  the  hunting  was 
over,  he  hadn't  spoken  out;  and  this  is 
the  first  day  he  has  worn  pink  this  year." 

Harry,  when  he  reached  the  meet,  looked 
'about  him  to  watch  how  he  was  received. 
There  are  not  many  more  painful  things  in 
life  than  when  an  honest  gallant  young 
fellow  has  to  look  about  hmi  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind.  It  might  have  been  worse 
had  he  deserved  to  be  dropped,  some  one 
will  say.  Not  at  aU.  A  different  condition 
of  mind  exists  then,  and  a  struggle  is  made 
to  overcome  the  judgment  of  men  which  is 
not  in  itself  painful  It  is  part  of  the  natural 
battle  of  life,  which  does  not  hurt  one  at 
all, — imless,  indeed,  the  man  hate  himself  for 
that  which  has  brought  upon  him  the  hatred 
of  others.  Kepentimce  is  always  an  agony, 
— and  should  be  so.  Without  the  agony 
there  can  be  no  repentance.  But  even 
then  it  is  hardly  so  sharp  as  that  feel- 
ing of  injustice  which  accompanies  the 
unmeaning  look,  and  dumb  faces,  and  pre- 


tended  indifference    of  those  who  have 
condemned. 

When  Harry  descended  from  the  gig  he 
found  himself  close  to  old  Mr.  Hark- 
away,  the  master  of  the  hounds.  Mr. 
Harkaway  was  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  master  of  these  hounds  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  had  given  as  much 
satisfaction  as  the  county  could  produce. 
His  hounds,  which  were  his  hobby,  were 
perfect  His  horses  were  good  enough  for 
the  Hertfordshire  lanes  and  Hertfoidshire 
hedges.  His  object -was  not  so  much  to 
run  a  fox  as  to  kill  him  in  obedience  to 
certain  rules  of  the  game.  Ever  so  many 
hindrances  have  been  created  to  bar  the 
killing  a  fox, — as  for  instance  that  you 
shouldn't  knock  him  on  the  head  with 
a  brickbat, — all  of  which  had  to  Mr. 
Harkaway  the  force  of  a  religion.  The 
laws  of  hunting  are  so  many,  that  most 
men  who  hunt  cannot  know  them  all 
But  no  law  had  ever  been  written,  or 
had  become  a  law  by  the  strengtiL  of 
tradition,  which  he  did  not  know.  To 
break  them  was  to  him  treason.  When  a 
young  man  broke  them  he  pitied  the  young 
man's  i^orance,  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
struct hmi  after  some  rough  fashion.  When 
an  old  man  broke  them,  he  regarded  him 
as  a  fool  who  should  stay  at  home,  or 
as  a  traitor,  who  should  be  dealt  with  as 
such.  And  with  such  men  he  could  deal 
very  hardly.  Forty  years  of  reigning  had 
taught  him  to  believe  himself  to  be  omni- 
potent, and  he  was  so  in  his  own  hunt  He 
was  a  man  who  had  never  much  affected 
social  habits.  The  oouipar.y  of  one  or  two 
brother  sportsmen  to  dnnk  a  glass  of  port 
wine  with  him  and  then  to  go  early  to  bed, 
was  the  most  of  it  He  had  a  small  libraiy, 
but  not  a  book  ever  came  off  the  shelf  unless 
it  referred  to  farriers  or  the  "  Ees  venatica." 
He  was  unmarried.  The  time  which 
other  men  gave  to  their  wives  and  families 
he  bestowed  upon  his  hounds.  To  his 
stables  he  never  went,  looking  on  a  horse 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  nunting,  ex- 
pensive, disagreeable,  and  prone  to  get  you 
into  danger.  When  any  one  flattered  him 
about  his  horse  he  would  only  gnmt^  and 
turn  his  head  on  one  side.  No  one  in  these 
latter  years  had  seen  him  jump  any  fence. 
But  yet  he  was  always  with  his  hounds, 
and  when  any  one  said  a  kind  word  as  to 
their  doings,  that  he  would  take  as  a  com- 
pliment It  was  they  who  were  there  to 
do  the  work  of  the  day,  which  horses  and 
men  could  only  look  at  He  was  a  sincere, 
honest,  taciturn,   and  withal,  affectionate 
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man,  who  could  on  an  occasion  be  very 
angry  with  those  who  offended  him.  He 
knew  well  what  he  could  do,  and  never 
attempted  that  which  was  beyond  his 
power.  "  How  are  you,  Mr.  Harkaway ! " 
said  Harry. 

"  How  are  you,  Mr.  Annesley ;  how  are 
you) "  said  the  master,  with  all  the  grace 
of  which  he  was  capable.  But  Harry 
caught  a  tone  in  his  voice  which  he  thought 
implied  displeasure.  And  Mr.  Harkaway 
had  in  truth  heard  the  story, — how  Harry 
had  been  discarded  at  Buston,  because  he 
had  knocked  the  man  down  in  the  streets 
at  night-time,  and  had  then  gone  away. 
After  that  Mr.  Harkaway  toddled  off,  and 
Harry  sat  and  frowned  with  embittered 
heart 

"  Well,  Malt-and-hops,  and  how  are  you? " 
This  came  from  a  fast  young  banker  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  thus 
intended  to  show  his  familiarity  with  the 
brewer;  but  when  he  saw  Annesley,  he 
turned  round  and  rode  away.  "  Scaly 
trick  that  fellow  played  the  other  day.  He 
knocked  a  feUow  down,  and  when  he 
thought  that  he  was  dead,  he  lied  about  it 
like  old  boota"  All  of  which  made  itself 
inteUigible  to  Harry.  He  told  himself  that 
he  had  always  hateid  that  banker. 

''Why  do  you  let  such  a  fellow  as 
that  call  you  Malt-and-hops  1 "  he  said  to 
Joshua. 

"  What,  young  Florin?  He's  a  very  good 
fellow,  and  doesn't  mean  anything." 

"  A  vulgar  cad,  I  should  SAy." 

Then  he  rode  on  in  silence  till  he  was 
addressed  by  an  old  gentleman  of  the 
county  who  had  known  his  father  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  .The  old  gentleman  had 
had  nothmg  about  him  to  reconmiend  him 
either  to  Harry's  hatred  or  love,  till  he 
spoke;  and  after  that  Harry  hated  him. 
''  How  d'you  do,  Mr.  Annesley  ? "  said  the 
old  gentleman,  and  then  rode  on.  Harry 
knew  that  the  old  man  had  condemned 
him  as  the  others  had  done,  or  he  would 
never  have  called  him  Mr.  Annesley.  He 
felt  that  he  was  '*  blown  upon ''  in  his  own 
county,  as  well  as  by  the  Ingoldsbys  down 
in  Kent 

They  had  but  a  moderate  day's  sport, 
going  a  considerable  distance  in  search  of 
it,  tm  an  incident  arose  which  gave  quite 
an  interest  to  the  field  genendly,  and 
nearly  brought  Joshua  Thoroughbung  into 
a  scrape.  They  were  drawing  a  covert 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  property  of 
their  own  hunt, — or  rather  just  going  to 
draw  it, — ^when  all  of  a  sudden  they  became 


aware  that  every  hound  in  the  pack  was 
hunting.  Mr.  Harkaway  at  once  sprang 
from  his  usual  cold  apathetic  manner  into 
full  action.  But  they  who  knew  him  well 
could  see  that  it  was  not  the  excitement  of 
joy.  He  was  in  an  instant  full  of  life,  but 
it  was  not  the  life  of.  successful  enterprise. 
He  was  perturbed  and  unhappy,  and  his 
huntsman,  Dillon, — a  silent,  cunning,  not 
very  popular  man,  who  would  obey  his 
master  m  everything, —  began  to  move 
about  rapidly,  and  to  be  at  his  wit's 
end.  The  younger  men  prepared  them- 
selves  for  a  run,  one  of  those  sudden  short 
decisive  spurts  which  come  at  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  on  which  a  man,  if  he  is  not 
quite  awake  to  the  demands  of  the  moment, 
is  very  apt  to  be  left  behind.  But  the  old 
stagers  had  their  eyes  on  Mr.  Harkaway 
and  knew  that  there  was  something  amiss. 
Then  there  appeared  another  field  of 
hunters,  first  one  man  leading  them,  then 
others  following,  and  after  them  the  first 
ruck  and  then  me  crowd.  It  was  apparent 
to  all  who  knew  anything  that  two  packs 
had  joined.  These  were  the  Hitchiners,  as 
the  rival  sportsmen  would  call  them,  and 
this  was  the  Hitchin  Hunt,  with  Mr. 
Fairlawn  their  master.  Mr.  Fairlawn  was 
also  an  old  man,  popular  no  doubt  in  his 
own  county,  but  by  no  means  beloved  by 
Mr.  Harkaway.  Mr.  Harkaway  used  to 
declare  how  Mr.  Fairlawn  had  behaved 
very  badly  about  certain  common  coverts 
about  thurty  years  ago,  when  the  matter 
had  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
masters.  No  one  in  these  modem  days 
knew  aught  of  the  quarrel,  or  cared.  The 
men  of  the  two  hunts  were  very  good 
friends,  unless  they  met  under  the  joint 
eyes  of  the  two  masters,  and  then  they 
were  supposed  to  be  bound  to  hate  each 
other.  Now  the  two  packs  were  mixed 
together,  and  there  was  only  one  fox 
between  thent 

The  fox  did  not  trouble  them  long.  He 
could  hardly  have  saved  himself  from  one 
pack,  but  very  soon  escaped  from  the 
fangs  of  the  two.  Each  hound  knew  that 
his  neighbour  hound  was  a  stranger,  and 
in  scrutinising  the  singularity  of  the 
occurrence,  lost  all  the  power  of  hunting. 
In  ten  minutes  there  were  nearly  forty 
couples  of  hounds  running  hither  and 
thither,  with  two  huntsmen  and  four  whips 
swearing  at  them  with  strange  voices,  and 
two  old  gentlemen  giving  orders  each  in 
opposition  to  the  other.  Then  each  pack 
was  got  together,  almost  on  the  same 
ground,  and  it  was  necessary  that  some- 
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thing  shoiild  be  done.  Mr.  Harkaway 
waited  to  see  whether  Mr.  Fairlawn  would 
ride  away  quickly  to  his  own  country.  He 
wotdd  not  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Fairlawn  if 
he  oould  have  helped  it.  Mr.  Fairlawn 
was  some  miles  away  from  his  country. 
He  must  have  given  up  the  day  for  lost 
had  he  simply  gone  away.  But  there 
was  another  covert  a  mile  off,  and  he 
thought  that  one  of  his  hounds  had  "  shown 
a  line  " — or  said  that  he  thought  so.  Now, 
it  is  wall  known  that  you  may  follow  a 
hunted  fox  through  whatever  country  he 
may  take  you  to,  if  only  your  hounds  are 
hunting  him  continuously.  And  one  hound 
for  that  purpose  is  as  good  as  thirty,  and 
if  a  hound  can  only  "  show  a  line"  he  is 
held  to  be  hunting.  Mr.  Fairlawn  was 
quite  sure  that  one  of  his  hounds  had  been 
showing  a  line  and  had  been  whipped  off 
it  by  one  of  Mr.  Harkaway's  men.  The 
man  swore  that  he  had  only  been  collect- 
ing his  own  hounds.  On  this  plea  Mr. 
Fairlawn  demanded  to  take  his  whole  pack 
into  Greasegate  Wood, — ^the  very  covert 
that  Mr.  Harkaway  had  been   about  to 

diuw.     •*  I'm  d if  you  do ! "  said  Mr. 

Harkaway,  standing,  whip  in  hand,  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  huntsman  passing  by  with  his 
hounds.  It  was  afterwards  declared  that 
Mr.  Harkaway  had  not  been  heard  to  curse 
and  swear  for  the  last  fifteen  years.     "  I'm 

d if  I  don't  I"   said  Mr.  Fairlawn, 

riding  up  to  him.  Mr.  Harkaway  was  ten 
years  the  older  man,  and  looked  as  though 
he  had  much  less  of  fighting  power.  But 
no  one  saw  him  quail  or  give  an  inch. 
Those  who  watched  his  face  declared  that 
his  lips  were  white  with  rage  and  quivered 
with  passion. 

To  tell  the  words  which  passed  between 
them  after  that  would  require  Homer's 
pathos  and  Homer's  imagination.  The  two 
old  men  scowled  and  scolded  at  each  other 
and,  had  Mr.  Fairlawn  attempted  to  pass, 
Mr.  Harkaway  would  certainly  have  struck 
him  with  his  whip.  And  behind  their 
master  a  crowd  of  the  Puckeridge  men 
collected  themselves,  foremost  amone  whom 
was  Joshua  Thoroughbung.  *'Tf^e  'em 
round  to  the  covert  by  mnnipeg  Lane," 
said  Mr.  Fairlawn  to  his  huntsman.  The 
man  prepared  to  take  his  pack  round  by 
Winnipeg  Lane,  which  would  have  added 
a  mile  to  the  distance.  But  the  huntsman, 
when  he  had  got  a  little  to  the  left,  was 
soon  seen  scurrying  across  the  country  in 
the  direction  of  the  covert,  with  a  dozen 
others  at  his  heels,  and  the  hounds  follow- 


ing him.  But  old  Mr.  Harkaway  had  seen 
it  too,  and  having  possession  of  the  road, 
galloped  4dong  it  at  such  a  pace  that  no 
one  could  pass  him.  All  the  field  declared 
that  they  had  regarded  it  as  impossible 
that  their  master  should  move  so  fast 
And  Dillon,  and  the  whips,  and  Thorough- 
bung,  and  Harry  Annesley,  with  half-a- 
dozen  others,  kept  pace  with  him.  They 
would  not  sit  there  and  see  their  master 
outmanoeuvred  by  any  lack  of  readiness  on 
their  part  They  got  to  the  covert  fir^t, 
and  there,  with  their  whips  drawn,  were 
ready  to  receive  the  second  pack.  Then 
one  hound  went  in  without  an  order ;  bat 
for  their  own  hounds  they  did  not  car& 
They  might  find  a  fox  and  go  after  him, 
and  nobody  would  follow  theuL  The 
business  here  at  the  covert-side  was  more 
important  and  more  attractive. 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Thoroughbung 
nearly  fell  into  danger.  As  to  the  other 
hounds,  Mr.  Fairlawn's  hounds,  domg  any 
harm  in  the  covert,  or  doing  any  good  for 
themselves  or  their  owners,  that  was  out 
of  the  question.  The  rival  pack  was 
already  there,  with  their  noses  up  in  the 
air,  and  thinking  of  anything  but  a  fox  j 
and  this  other  pack,  the  Hitchiners,  were 
just  as  wild.  But  it  was  the  object  of  Mr. 
Fairlawn's  body-guard  to  say  that  they  had 
drawn  .the  covert  in  the  teeth  of  Mr. 
Harkaway,  and  to  achieve  this  one  of  the 
whips  thought  that  he  could  ride  through 
the  Puckeridge  men,  taking  a  couple  of 
hounds  with  him.  That  would  sudffice  for 
triumph. 

But  to  prevent  such  triumph  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  Joshua  Thoroughbung  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  himself.  He  rode 
ri^ht  at  the  whip,  with  his  own  whip 
raised,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  ridden 
over  him  had  not  the  whip  tried  to  turn 
his  horse  sharp  round,  stumbled,  and 
fallen  in  the  struggle,  and  had  not 
Thoroughbung,  with  ma  horse,  fallen  over 
him. 

It  will  be  the  case  that  a  slight  danger 
or  injury  in  one  direction  will  often  stop  a 
course  of  action  calculated  to  create  greater 
dangers  and  worse  injuries.  So  it  was  in 
this  case.  When  Dick,  the  Hitchin  whip, 
went  down,  and  Thoroughbung,  with  hu 
horse,  was  over  him, —  twp  men  and 
two  horses  struggling  together  on  the 
ground,' —  all  desire  to  carry  on  the  fight 
was  over.  The  huntsman  came  up,  and  at 
last  Mr.  Fairlawn  also,  and  considered  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  pick  up  Dick,  whose 
breath  was  knocked  out  of  him  by  the 
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weight  of  Joshua  Thoroughbong,  and  the 
Padceridge  side  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to 
give  their  aid  to  the  valiant  brewer.  There 
was  then  no  more  attempt  to  draw  the 
corert  Each  general  in  gloomy  silence 
took  ofiF  his  forces,  and  each  afterwards 
deemed  that  the  victory  was  his.  Dick 
swore,  when  brought  to  himself,  that  one 
of  his  hounds  had  gone  in,  whereas 
Squire  'Arkaway  **  had  swore  most  'orrid 
oaths  that  no  Itchiner  'ound  should  ever 
live  to  put  his  nose  in.  One  of  'is  'ounds 
'ad,  and  Squire  'Arkaway  would  have  to 

be "     Well,  Dick  declared  that   he 

would  not  say  what  would  happen  to  Mr. 
Harkaway. 

TWICE  ACEOSS  THE  CHANNEL 
WHEN  CHARLES  WAS  KING. 

FIBST — TO  NORMANDY  AND  PARIS. 

One  day  (or  for  three  or  four  days)  in 
the  sununer  of  1625,  "the  winde  .  .  .  . 
did  only  rock  the  billow,  and  seemed  in- 
deed to  dandle  the  Ocean ;  you  would  have 
thought  ....  that  the  seas  had  only 
danced  to  the  wind's  whistle,  or  that  the 
Winde  straining  itself  to  a  Treble,  and  the 
seas  by  a  Diapason  supplying  the  Base, 
had  timed  a  Coranto  to  our  ship  ....  a 
nimble  Gkdliard  filled  witti  Capers." 

The  ver^  words  themselves — as  words 
will — ^flow  mto  melody;  and  surely  it  was 
good  to  be  goix^  to  Normandy  and  Paris 
when  all  was  proceeding  in  such  pretty 
fashion.     Besides,  the  fascinating  Bucking- 
ham had  just  bade  adieu  to  French  terri- 
tory.    He  had  been  paying  that  brilliant 
visit  there  hj  order  of  James  the  King, 
when  his  mission  had  been  to  show  Henrietta 
Maria  how  charming  an  English  gallant 
was  ;  and  to  give  Henrietta  Maria  a  fore- 
taste, as    it  might  be,  of  the  charming 
gallantry  with  which  an  English  prince, 
Baby  Charles,  would  ^reet  her.    Moreover, 
the  fascinating  Buckingham — only  thirty- 
three  years  of  age  then,  and  having  but 
three  more  years  of  fascination  left  to  him 
before  that  fatal  knife  of  Felton's  was  to 
strike  him  dead — ^Buckingham  hadmade  his 
brilliant  visit  more  brilliant  on  an  account 
peculiarly  his  own.    The  gallantry  with 
which  he  was  to  impress  the  French  princess 
tamed,  and  impressed  him.     It  became 
such  earnest  gallantry,  taking  such  gallant 
form,  that  Bidielieu  grew  furiously  jealous. 
Bacldngham   should   never   enter    Paris 
again,  he  was  resolved;    He  would  wring 
a  dictom    from  Louis  that  the    English 
favourite  need  not  be  entrusted  with  an 


embassy  any  more,  since  he  would  not  be 
received.  It  could  be  carried  out,  of  course, 
with  the  mastery  and  the  subtlety  that 
were  the  cardinal's  habit :  and  it  was 
carried  out;  the  result  being  that  Buck- 
ingham, hot  with  indignation,  stole  back  to 
the  princess's  palace  straight,  passionately 
swearing  that  he  would  gain  admittance  to 
her  presence,  were  all  the  power  of  France 
bestirred  to  hinder  him.  And  with  all  of 
the  talk  of  all  of  this  echoing  over  France, 
and  at  this  side  here  in  England,  and  with 
the  splendour  of  the  royal  nuptials  that 
took  place  in  Paris  by  proxy,  transforming 
the  French  princess  by  anticipation  into  an 
English  queen,  there  had  come  the  brief 
spnng  ilmess  of  James,  with  his  death 
and  the  accession  of  Charles,  there  had 
come  the  beautiful  May  days,  bringing 
Henrietta  Maria  to  English  groimd  the 
new  king's  new  bride,  and  it  followed 
necessarily  that  French  doings  and  the 
French  language,  that  French  customs  and 
the  French  country,  that  French  attendants 
and  French  demeanour,  were  the  main 
topics  once  more  at  court  and  in  the  coffee- 
house, at  the  table  and  in  the  universities, 
making  all  who  could  afford  to  take  a 
voyage  to  France,  as  it  was  called,  at  once 
stimulated  to  take  it,  and  making  all  who 
could  write  a  survey  of  France,  as  it  waS 
called,  at  once  stimulated  to  write  it,  since 
a  survey  was  an  outcome  of  a  voyage  quite 
k  la  mode,  and  was  sure  to  be  eagerly 
expected. 

When,  then,  Peter  Hejrlyn  (not  d.d., 
and  not  theological  pugilist  till  after- 
wards), of  Hart  Half,  Oxen,  and  one 
Mr.  Levet,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  his  friend, 
determined  to  leave  divinity  and  law  for 
a  space,  and  to  brave  the  hardships  of 
foreign  travel,  there  was  plentiful  motive 
for  it  When,  too,  the  friends  found,  as 
Heylyn's  opening  page  says,  that  the  winds 
and  the  waves,  the  treble  and  the  bass, 
the  diapasons  and  galliards,  and  corantos 
and  capers,  were  all  allied  together  so 
harmomously  and  hilariously,  it  is  clear 
that  the  French  trip  opened  delightfully, 
and  that  capital  things  might  be  expected, 
from  it.  So,  too,  capital  things  came. 
Landing  at  Dieppe,  Peter  Heyljm  says : 
"  In  my  life  I  never  saw  corn-fields  more 
large  and  lovely.  ...  .  The  countrey 
of  Normandip  is  enriched  with  a  fat  and 
liking  soil  ...  It  is  everywhere  beset 
with  Apple-treea"  A  little  farther  on  it 
is  "  beset  with  Cherry-trees,"  with  "  Vines 
yet  green,  the  Wheat  ready  for  the  sithe," 
with  "  a  various  and  delightsome  mixture 
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of   colours   that  no  art  could  have    ex- 
pressed   more    delectably."     Arrived   at 
AmienSy  the  church  "  questionlesse  is  one 
of  the   most  glorious  piles  of  building 
under  the  heavens.  .  .  .  The  divinity  of 
the  workmanship  ....  is  infinitely  above 
the  ambition  of  imitation.  ...  I  am  not 
well  able  to  judge  whether  the  Quire  or 
the  Chappell  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
at  Westminster  be  the  more  exquisite  piece 
of  Architecture,"  but  "the  front  of  Welles 
or  Peterborough,  which  we  do  so  much 
fame  in  England,  deserve  not  to  be  named 
in  the  same  mynad  of  years  as  this  Church 
at  Amiens."      When  there,  "  perhaps  you 
will  fall  into  the  same  extasie  that  I  did, 
and  pick  a  quarell  with  nature  and  the 
heavens    that   they  had    not  made   you 
all  into  an  eye."    A  little  check  came, 
an  inconvenient  conservatism  preventing 
access  to  many  of  the  extatic  things  to 
which  Hevlyn  desired  access  j  but  this  only 
brings  valuable  testimony  concerning  the 
superior  liberality  prevailing  at  home. 

"  No  people,"  run  Heylyn's  words,  "  are 
so  open  in  skewing  their  places  of  strength 
and  safety  unto  strangers  as  the  Engl^L 
For  a  dozen  of  Ale,  a  forriner  may  pace 
over  the  curtain  of  Portsmouth,  and 
measure  every  stone  and  bulwark  of  it  A 
French  crown  f  athometh  the  wals  of  Dover 
Castle ;  and  for  a  pinte  of  wine  one  may 
see  the  nakednesse  of  the  blockhouses  at 
Gravesend." 

Also,  the  cottagers  of  Normandy,  in 
their  severe  and  rigid  poverty,  brought 
good  evidence,  in  a  similar  manner,  side- 
ways, of  what  the  young  Oxonian  had  ob- 
served in  England. 

"The  miserable  French  peasants,"  he 
says,  "have  no  butter  salted  up  against 
winter,  no  powdring  tub,  no  Pullein  m  the 
Rick-£arten,  no  flesh  in  the  pot  or  at  the 
spit ;  and  which  is  worst,  no  money  to  buy 
them.  At  Wakes  and  Feasts  ....  you 
may  see  plenty ;  but  at  other  times  the 
best  provision  they  can  show  you  is  a  piece 
of  Bacon  wherewith  they  fatten  their 
pottage,  and  now  and  then  the  inwards  of 
beasts  killed  for  the  Gentlemen.  As  for 
their  drink,  they  have  recourse  to  the  next 
Fountain  /'  and  "  the  bread  which  they  eat 
is  of  the  coursest  flowre,  and  so  black  that 
it  cannot  admit  the  name  of  brown." 

For  French  cookery,  that  magical  and 
economical  French  cookery  to  be  met  with, 
as  is  boasted,  in  French  country-places,  to 
the  shame  of  every  English  wife,  it  wcus  not 
discoverable  in  1625  at  any  rate,  and  ac- 
cording to  Peter  Heylyn.     "  Let  us  now 


walke  into  the  Kitching,"  he  says — ^he  at 
that  moment   being    at   Boan  (Rouen). 
"  Here  we  found  a  most  terrible  execution 
committed  on  the  person  of  a  pullet ;  my 
Hostess  (cruell  woman)  had  cut  tiie  throat 
of  it,  and  without  plucldng  off  the  feathers, 
tore  it  into  pieces  with  her  hands,  and 
after  took  away  skin  and  feathers  together, 
just  as  we  strip  Eabbets  in  England  ;  this 
done,  it  was  clapped  into  a  pan,  and  f ryed 
into  a  supper."  On  another  occasion,  "  At 
Pontoyse  we  met  witk  a  Rabbet,  and  wc 
thought  we  had  found  a  great  purchase," 
for  there  was  monotony  in  French  food,  as 
well  as  "  terrible  execution  oonunitted  "  on 
it,   and  of  this  "Rabbet,"  Heylyn  says 
further,  "  larded  it  was,  as  all  meat  is  in 
the  countrey,  otherwise  it  is  so  lean,  it 
would    never    endure    roasting.     In  the 
eating  it  proved  so  tough  that  I  could  not 
be  peiswaded  that  it  was  any  more  than 
three  removes  from  that  Rabbet  which  was 
in   the  Ark.    The   price  half  a  down 
F.ngHab  "— «qual  to  t^  or  twelve  diillings 
to-aay — ^and  therefore  proving  either  tiiat 
a  rabbit  was  a  rare  bit  at  Pontoise  in  1625, 
or  else  that  a  Pontoise  innkeeper  knew 
how  to  make  out  a  bilL   Yet,  on  the  point 
of  Frendi  cookery  in  some  of  its  branches, 
Heylyn  says  his  expectations  had  even  then 
been  bid  to  run  very  higL  "  I  have  heard," 
he  bean  witness,  "  much  fame  of  French 
cooks,  but  their  skill  lyeth  not  in    the 
handling  of  Beef  and  Mutton.    They  have 
....  good  i^cies,  and  a^  speciall  fdlowes 
for  the  making  of  pufifo  pastes  and  the 
ordering  of  banquets  ....  but  if  you 
can  digest  the  sluttishnesse  of  the  cookery 
(which  is  most  abominable  at  first  sight)  1 
dare  trust  you  in  a  Gkuriaon." 

A  weddmg  being  part  of  the  travellers' 
experiences  at  Pontoise,  Heylyn  makes 
note  of  it  "I  saw  Mib.  Bride  returning 
from  the  GCurch,"  he  says.  ^  The  day 
bciore,  she  had  been  somewhat  of  the  con- 
dition of  a  kitchen^wench,  but  now  so 
tricked  up  with  scarfs,  rings,  and  cross^ 
garteie,  that  you  never  saw  a  Whitsun-lady 
better  rigged.  I  should  much  have  ap- 
plauded t&  fellowes  fortune,  if  he  eould 
have  married  the  clothes;  but  God  be 
nleroiful  to  him,  he  is  chained  to  the 
wench  i^^  It  is  an  ejaoulatioa  forming 
fitting  prelude  to  the  "  voyagers' "  opinion 
of  the  Normandy  women  generally.  They 
are,  cries  Heylyn,  quite  vexed  about  it, 
"of  an  indifferent  statuiO)  their  bodies 
straight,  and  their  wastes  commonly  small, 
but  whether  it  be  so  by  nature  or  by  much 
restraining  I  cannot  say.     Then  he  com* 
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plains,  ''Yon  cannot  gather  a  better  charac- 
ter of  aFrenchwoman  thanfrom  her  prating, 
which  is  tedious  and  infinite  ....  their 
tongnes  are  like  a  watch,  you  neede  not  winde 
them  up  above  once  in  twelve  houres." 
To  prove  which,  the  nettled  Heylyn  de- 
clares that  ''A  dame  6{  Paris  came  in 
Coach  with  us  from  Roan ;  fourteen  houres 
we  were  together,  of  which  time  (I'll  take 
my  oath  upon  it)  her  tongue  fretted  away 
eleaven  houres  and  fifty-seven  minutes ! " 

At  Eouen,  there  was  Our  Lad/s  Chapel, 
of  course;  and  a  Virgin  there  that  quite 
restored  Heylyn's  good  humour. 

"  A  jolly  plump  Ladie,  she  seemeth  to 
be,"  he  writes,  i*  of  a  flaxen  hair,  a  ruddy 
lip,  and  a  chearefull  complexion.*'  The 
figure  was  "  attired  in  a  Bed  Mantle,  laced 
with  two  gold  laces,  a  handsome  rufife 
about  her  neck,  a  vail  of  fine  lawne  hanging 
downherback; .  .  .  .andinherleftarmeshe 
holds  her  son,  in  his  side-coat,  a  black  hat, 
and  a  golden  hat-banl" 

Leaving  Rouen,  where  ''the  attire  of 
the  head  is  made  of  linen,  pure  and 
decent^"  as  the  Normandy  cap  still  retains 
its  cleanliness  and  picturesqueness,  Heylyn 
did  not  find  so  much  to  admire  in  the 
villages.  In  those  "the  attire  of  the 
head  cannot  possibly  be  anything  else 
than  an  old  dish-clout  turned  out  of 
service,  or  the  comer  of  a  tablecloth 
reserved  from  washing."  He  did  not 
get  to  the  tillages  in  very  comfortable 
foahion,  that  is  one  thing.  From  Dieppe 
to  Rouen  he  and  his  friend  travelled  in  "  a 
Cart  with  three  carcases  of  horses ;  .  .  .  . 
the  rain  fell  in  us  through  our  tOt,  which 
for  the  many  holes  in  it  one  would  have 
thought  to  have  been  a  net  The  durt 
brake  plentifully  in  upon  us  through  the 
rails  of  our  Chariot ;  and  the  unequall  and 
ill-proportioned  pase  of  it,  startled  almost 
every  bone  of  us."  From  Rouen  to  Pon- 
toise  they  rode  in  a  waggon  holding  ten, 
"  much  of  a  kin  to  Gravesend's  barge  f  on 
leaving  any  of  the  inns,  they  were  met  by 
'^  a  throng  of  ill-faces,  whining  out  this  dity, 
'Pour  les  servants '" — backsheesh,  it  will  be 
observed,  this  side  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
inside  the  inns,  they  found  the  men- 
servants  "  wait  alwayes  with  their  hats  on 
their  heads,"  whilst  "  bid  one  of  them  wipe 
your  boots,  he  presently  hath  recourse  to 
the  curtains ;"  and  whilst  at  Toumay,  which 
was  stopped  at  between  Estampes  and 
Orleans,  the  "  voyagers  "  were  threatened 
with  quite  a  little  adventure. 

"  By  that  time  we  had  cleared  ourselves 
of  our  pottage,"  writes  Heylyn,  in  other 


words,  when  we  had  finished  our  soup, 
"  there  entred  upon  us  three  uncouth  f  el- 
lowes  .  .  .  with  hats  on  their  heads  like 
covered  dishea"  It  made  the  Oxonians 
leap  to  their  feet,  and  clap  their  hands  to 
their  weapons  to  be  prepared.  But  these 
"  pretty  parcels  of  man's  flesh  were  neither 
better  nor  worse  but  even  arrant  fidlers, 
and  such  which  in  England  we  should  not 
hold  worthy  of  the  whipping-post."  They 
"  abused  our  ears  with  an  harsh  lesson,* 
and  after  their  song  ended,  the  master  of 
them  draweth  a  dish  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
layeth  it  before  us,  into  which  we  were  to 
cast  our  benevolence."  And  the  bene- 
volence— alias  the  tax,  the  contribution — 
had  to  be  cast;  for  "Custome,"  says 
Heylyn,  "  hath  allowed  them  a  Sol  for 
each  man  at  the  table;  they  expect  no 
more,  and  they  will  take  no  lesse."  Still, 
as  sol  was  the  old  word  for  sou,  and. 
Heylyn  reports  the  sols  to  have  been 
made  of  "  tinne  " — six  doubles  going  to 
one  sol,  and  two  deniers  to  a  double — the 
price  of  the  entertainment  did  not  add 
much  to  the  cost  of  travel ;  and  it  is  well, 
now  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  passed, 
that  it  was  given,  and  that  this  note  re- 
mains of  its  style  and  manner. 

AtOrleans,  which  Heylyn  thought  exactly 
like  Worcester,  there  was  no  lack  of  re- 
miniscences, and  there  were  reliques  to 
be  seen  of  the  Holy  Maid.  "  This  brave 
virago,"  Heylyn  calls  her,  "  this  lusty  lass 
of  Lorrein, "  "  with  me  she  shall  be  ranked 
amongst  the  famous  captains  of  her  times," 
and  he  changes  from  the  prose  of  his 
"  survey"  into  rhyme,  he  gets  so  warm  in 
his  admiration. 

Speak  boldly  of  her  and  of  her  alone, 
That  never  Lady  was  as  good  as  Joue, 

are  two  of  his  lines;  wherein  the  old 
adage,  "  When  the  candles  are  out,  Joan 
is  as  good  as  my  lady,"  is  simply  turned 
about,  and  shows  itself  to  be  his  motif, 
or  "  lesson,"  clearly. 

The  University  Library  in  this  Joan's 
city  was  visited.  "  I  should  have  thought 
it  to  have  been  the  warehouse  of  some 
second-hand  Bookseller,"  Heylyn  declares. 
"  Those  few  books  which  were  there  were 
as  old  as  Printing,  and  could  hardly  make 
amongst  them  one  cover  to  resist  the 
violence  of  a  rat.  They  stood  not  up  end- 
long, but  lay  one  upon  the  other,  and  were 
joyned  together  with  cobwebs  instead  of 
strings."    And  those  few  books  that  were 

_ • 

*  Is  there  memory  of  ''My  lessons  make  no  music 
in  three  parts?  "—Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
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there,  Heylyn  continaesi  '*  could  not  have 
been  looked  into  since  the  long  reign  of 
ignorance ;"  to  account  for  which  )ie  cries 
humorously, ''  the  poor  paper  that  makes 
them  is  troubled  with  the  disease  called 
Noli  me  tangere."  A  monk,  too,  near  by, 
roused  Heylyn  to  a  jest  The  reverend 
father  was  one  "who  had  an  especiall 
hand  upon  sore  eyes,"  with  this  provo- 
cative condition,  '*none  were  capable  of 
cure  from  him  ....  but  distressed  Damo- 
sels."  It  was  scarcely  likely  this  could 
pass ;  and  Heylyn,  seeing  ''a whole  convoy 
of  these  Ladies  errant  ....  come  on  foot 
two  days'  jovmey  to  cleer  their  eyesight,'' 
broke  out  thus :  "  I  dare  assure  them  they 
should  recover  their  sight,"  for  '^when 
they  come  home,  they  shall  see — their 
folly!" 

As  he  continued  his  journey  he  con- 
tinued   to    make    sioiilar    moralizations. 
''The  French  in  general,"  he  says,  ''are 
termed  the  King's  Asses" — le.  beasts  of 
burden;   Atlases,  or  Caryatides,  for  ever 
bendmg  under  a  back-load — because  "Uiey 
are  kept  in  such  a  perpetuated  course  of 
drudeery ;  .  .  .  .  and  so  may  these  Men  " 
(in  Normandy)  "  peculiarly  be  called  the 
Asses  of  the  French,  or  the  veriest  Asaes 
of  the  rest"    They  "  yet  pay  high  rents, 
but  if  they  get  a  few  pounds  richer  than 
their  neighbours" — it  is  not  as  Heyljm 
knew  it  to  be  in   England,  where  "the 
Gentry   take   a  delight  in  having  their 
Tenants  thrive  undeir  them,"  it  is  that — 
"their     Lord     enhaunceth     their    rents 
directly  and  tells  the  King's  taskmasters;" 
that  so,  of  course,  they  might  be  newly 
taxed  accordingly.  They  presented  another 
feature  too,  less  pitiable,  and  not  so  indica- 
tive of  the  causes  of  the  next^  century's 
Revolution.      "Mr.    Camden*    says    the 
Inhabitants  of  our  Country  of  Norfolk  .  . 
. .  are  pretty  fellowes  to  finde  out  quirks  in 
Law,  for  to  it  they  will,  whatsoever  it  cost 
them;"  and  from  Heylyn's  observations 
the  "  inhabitants  "  of  Normandy  were  the 
Norfolkians'  match.    Touching  this  legal 
topic,  Littleton's  Tenure  was  a  law  book 
handed  by  "one  of  our  Companv"  to  a 
"French  Doctor  of    the  Lawes;      there 
bein^  the  hope  that  since,  like  all  early 
Enghsh  legal  authorities,  it  was  written  in 
Norman-French,  French  and  English  ruling 
would  be  found  expressed  in  the  same  terms. 
But  Norman-French,  as  beaten,  and  warped, 
and  eked  out  to  fit  English  Jurisprudence, 
was  not  the  Norman-French  of  the  French 


*  Camden  had  only  died  two  yean  previously. 


law  known  to  that  individual  M.  rAvocat 
or  M  le  Notaire  with  whom  the  voyagers 
had  parley.  He  turned  over  Littleton's 
pages ;  he  used  all  the  skill  he  possessed, 
no  doubt;  but  "protested  that  in  three 
lines  he  could  not  understand  three  words 
of  it" 

It  is  no  matter.     The  journey  to  Paris 
proceeded — whether  by  means  of  "  carcases 
of  horses,"  or  of  horses  whose ''  pase"  stood 
better  criticism.    And  then,  arrived  at  the 
fair  capital,   Heylyn's  notes   are  still- 
notable.     "  The  streets  of  Paris  are  many 
of    them    of    a    lawfull    and    competent 
breadth,"  he  say?,  '*  well  pitched  under  the 
foot  with  fair  and  large  peble ;"  but  "the 
least  rain   maketh   it  very  slippery  and 
troublesome;"  and  *'this  I  am  confident 
of,  that  the  nastiest  lane   in  London  is 
Frankincense  and  Juniper  to  the  sweetest 
street  in  this  Oity."    The  houses  "  are  jast 
after  the  fashion  "  of  "  the  houses  of  the 
new  mould  in  London;"*  and  they  are 
"distinguished  by  signs  as  with  as,  and 
every  sign   there  is  printed  in  Capitall 
letters  what  signe  it  is,  neither  is  it  more 
than  need,  for  the  old  shift  of  This  is 
a  Cock  and  This  is  a  Bull  was  never 
more  requisite  in  the  infancy  of  paints 
ing  than  in  this  City," because  "hideous 
and    without    resemblance  to  the  thin^ 
signified  are  most  of  these  pencil  works.' 
Again  :   Tempting  Articles  de  Paris  were 
not  seen  by  Peter  Heylyn ;  nor  was  he 
moved  by  Paris  gloves.     Cutlers  there,  he 
declares,  "  are  abominable ;  glovers  worse." 
**  You  may  finde  nimble  dancers,"  among 
the  Pmsians,  "  prety  fidlers  for  a  toy  "— s 
"/idler"    being    a   vaguenaudier,  and  a 
vaguenaudier  a  trifler,  a  dangler — "you 
may  dnde  a  Tayler  that  can  tnck  yon  up 
after  the  best  and  newest  fashion;"  and 
Parisians  are  "perfect  at  toothpicks,  beard- 
brushes,  and  the  cutting  of  a  seal;"  but 
"  I  perswade  my  self  that  the  two  severall 
ranis  of  shops   in  Cheapside  can  shew 
more  plate,  and  more  variety  of  Mercery 
wares,  good  and  rich,  then  three  parts  of 
Paris."    It  was  a  "  perswasion  **  of  a  broad 
bold   sort,  certainly;   yet   capable  inost 
likely  of  being  borne  out  by  facts ;  since 
French  merchants,  Heylyn   says,  "make 
a  great   marvell   that   some   of    London 
merchants  should  be  worth  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  though  we  account  that 
estate  among  us  not  to  be  so  wonderfall ;" 

*  Those  of  brick  that  were  being  jnst  built  by  tbe 
Earl  of  Arandel  on  the  Thames'  side  4>r  itr»D<L 
London  in  the  mass  was  of  wood ;  for  there  were 
yet  forty  y^ars  to  go  by,  before  the  Great  Fire. 
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and  this  test  of  the  results  of  merchandize 
is  very  good  groundwork  by  which  the 
merchandize  itself  can  be  judged. 

The  sight-seeing  at  Paris  included  a 
visit  to  St  Denis,  where  the  tongue  of  the 
clerk  "ran  so  fast  that  the  fellow  that 
sheweth  the  Tombs  at  Westminster  is  no 
more  to  be  compared  to  him  for  the 
Yolubflity  of  his  chops  than  a  Capuchin  to 
a  Jesuite."  It  included  a  visit  to  La  Sainte 
Chapelle,  where  Heylyn  received  another 
conservative  check,  this  time  because  of  his 
theology,  not  his  nationality.  He  was 
Protestant,  or,  in  French  parlance,  Hugue- 
not; and  "the  Eeliques  were  not  visible 
to  an  Hagonot's  eyes,  though  " — ^naturally 
enough — "me  thinketh  they  might  have 
considered  that  my  money  was  Catholique." 
The  hospital,  or  "  Hostel  Dieu,"  threw  its 
doors  open  in  more  kindly  and  candid 
fashion.  Heylyn  found  seven  hundred 
beds  in  it,  and  in  every  bed  two  persons 
(let  that  be  noted,  as  evidence  of  the 
sweet  customs  of  the  Merry  Days  of  Old, 
and  the  better  nearness  to  sweetness  that 
things  have  drifted  into  to-day) ;  and 
Heylyn  walked  through  "  a  long  gallery, 
having  four  ranks  of  beds,  two  close  to 
the  two  wals,  and  two  in  the  middle  ; "  he 
noted  that  "  the  beds  are  sutable  one  to 
the  other,  their  Valence,  Curtains,  and 
Bogs,  being  all  yellow ;"  he  saw  a  second 
"Chamber  dedicated  only  to  sick  women;" 
he  saw  a  third,  an  Accident  Ward  it  would 
be  termed  now,  "  with  four  ranks  of  beds 
....  for  such  as  were  somewhat  wounded, 
....  the  furniture  thereof  was  blew ; " 
and  with  most  of  this  being  excellent  fore- 
runner of  what  hospitals  have  grown  to  be 
now,  he  saw  that  "all  things  are  there 
kept  80  cleanly,  neatiy,  and  orderly,  that  it 
is  sweeter  walking  there  than  in'the  best 
street  of  Paris,  none  excepted." 

A  singular  incident  shall  end  this  short 
look  into  Heylyn's  First  Trip  Across  The 
Channel  In  his  company  at  the  hotel,  in 
Paris,  was  "  a  German  Lord ; "  and  there 
came  to  visit  the  (German  Lord  "  a  French 
gallant"  The  gallant  spoke  to  Heylyn 
in  Latin — that  convenient  universal  lan- 
guage, then,  of  the  instructed  of  all 
nationalities;  and  whilst  Heylyn  'was 
returning  Latin  answers,  the  gallsoit's  cos- 
tume, remarkable  for  richness,  was  ad- 
miringly and  closely  scanned.  He  "  had  a 
suit  of  Turkic  grogram  doubled  with  Taffeta, 
cut  with  long  slashes,  or  carbonado's,  after 
the  French  fashion,  and  belaied  with  bugle 
lace.  .  .  .  His  cloke  was  also  of  Turkic 
grogram,   cut   upon    black    Taffeta.  .  .  . 


Through  the  openings  of  his  doublet 
appeared  his  shirt  of  the  purest  Holland, 
and  wrought  with  curious  needlework; 
the  points  at  his  waste  and  knees  all  edged 
with  a  silver  edging;  his  garters,  roses, 
and  hat-band,  suitable  to  his  points,"  i.e., 
matching  them ;  and  he  wore  "  a  beaver- 
hat,  and  a  pair  of  silk  etockins."  He  risea 
before  the  mind,  as  the  items  are  told  off, 
complete.  Had  a  painter,  then,  wanted  to 
paint  a  smart  Parisian — ^being  carried,  say, 
"somewhat  wounded,"  into  that  chamber 
of  the  Hostel  Dieu,  where  there  were  four 
ranks  of  beds  with  their  rugs  and  curtains 
and  valences  all  suitable  in  blue — there, 
in  Heylyn's  description,  was  the  minutest 
inventory  to  paint  by.  And  then,  there 
was  this :  The  next  morning,  a  barber 
being  summoned,  and  one  having  been 
shown  into  Heylyn's  room,  who  eagerly 
"  fell  to  work  about  me  to  the  earning  of 
a  quardesou,"  there  occurred  a  look  up,  in 
the  course  of  the  operation,  and  the  ^arber 
and  the  rich-dressed  gallant  proved  to  be 
one! 

"In  my  life,"  cries  Heylyn,  "I  had 
never  more  adoe  to  hold  in  my  laughter ! " 

Now,  Southey  says,  alluding  to  Dr. 
Heylyn :  "  If  thou  hast  not  read  bis  Survey 
of  the  State  of  France — Reader,  thou  hast 
not  read  one  of  our  liveliest  books  of 
travel"  It  is  a  judgment  not  likely  to 
be  disputed.  To  which  it  must  just  be 
added,  shortiy,  that  there  was  a  special 
reason  for  Heylyn's  liveliness.  He  was, 
at  that  time,  a  wit.  He  lived  amongst 
wits.  At  Oxford  (Heyl^  was  of  Hart 
Hall  first,  and  then  Ma^alen),  wit,  or 
what  passed  for  wit,  was  rippling  about ; 
Corbett,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  there, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford,  "loving 
to  his  last  boys'  plays"  (vide  l^e  Athense 
Oxonienses). being  a  bountiful  provider  of 
it,and  having  himself  "voyaged  to  France 
just  before,  with  the  result  of  a  "  survey  " 
that  was  witty  all  through ;  and  whilst  it 
was  the  mode  at  the  moment,  at  the  Uni- 
versity, for  everybody  to  be  witty  on  a 
topic  that  made  everybody  else  witty,  if 
Peter  Heylyn  had  not  written  on  Nor- 
mandy and  Paris  to  the  sound  of  corantos, 
ealliards,  diapasons,  and  so  forth,  he  would 
nave  been  going  against  a  stream  that 
flowed,  as  yet,  with  such  sunny  placidity, 
it  bore  no  symptoms  of  a  turn  by  which  it 
would  soon  all  be  stemmed.  An  instance 
shall  be  put  down,  in  passing,  of  this  surface 
of  fun,or wit,  orliveliness,  at  the  University, 
before  her  walls  were  as  grey  as  they  are  now, 
and  when  her  courts  and  cloisters  were  not 
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quite  so  beautifully  full  of  reverend  echoes. 
It  is  very  brief,  and  very  characteristic : 
Corbett,  the  Obrist  Church  dean,  was 
preaching  on  Sunday  morning,  AugUBt 
the  26th,  1621.  The  king->^ames,  stay- 
ing at  Woodstock — ^was  present ;  Heylyn 
and  the  others  noticing  that  the  merry 
preacher  had  "  his  band  starch't  clean  " — a 
fact  provoking  humorous  attention  to  begin' 
with.  In  the  evening  the  Oxonians  were 
to  entertain  the  king  with  a  comedy;  they 
chose  Barten  Holyday's  Technogamia,  or, 
The  Marriage  of  the  Arts;  the  play  flagged 
and  dragged  horribly,  what  with  the  young 
students'  wit  and  the  wine  that  helped  it^ 
or  what  with,  as  k  Wood  suggests,  the 
play  ^'  being  too  grave  for  the  king,  and  too 
scholastic  for  the  auditory;"  and  there 
came  about  the  fiasco  that  the  king,  killed 
with  ennui,  made  a  move  again  and  again 
to  leave  his  chair.  He  was  persus^ed 
much  against  his  will  to  remain — ^royalty 
having  its  hard  imposition  of  etiquette  as 
well  as  subjects ;  but  the  whole  stream  of 
academic  fun  burst  down  upon  the  play 
Wright,  and  the  players  to  tiie  full.  One 
adept  wrote : 

At  Christ  Church  **  Marriage  "  done  before  the 

Lest  that  those  mates  should  want  an  offering. 

The  King  himseU  did  offer What,  I  pray  ? 

He  offer'd  twice  or  thrice  to  go  away ! 

Peter  Heylyn  wrote  Whoop  Holiday  — 
punning  on  the  playwright's  name  —  <'a 
witty  copie  of  verses ;"  me  dean  himself 
**  put  in  for  one  ....  for  which  he  was 
reprov'd  by  the  graver  sort ; "  and  epigram 
after  epigram  being  aimed  at  the  unlucky 
affair,  till  it  was  long  before  the  memory  of 
it  was  allowed  to  die. 

Likewise,  as  well  as  there  being  a 
reason  why  liveliness  was  expected  of 
Peter  Heylyn,  there  was  a  special  reason 
why  his  liveliness  over  his  Voyage  to  Nor- 
mandy and  Paris  should  take  the  fbrm  of 
a  good  slur  on  France  and  a  similarly- 
measured  glorification  of  England  and  the 
English.  He  had  publishea  his  Cosmo- 
graphy in  1619,  two  years  before  the  wits' 
matter  at  Woodstock,  he  being  then  twenty 
years  old,  and  having  commenced  his  book 
on  the  22Dd  of  February,  finished  it  on 
the  29  th  of  April — a  piece  of  liveliness 
remarkable.  His  post  had  already  for 
months  past  been  that  of  Cosmographical 
Lecturer  at  Ma^alen — ^he  so  ripe  a  scholar, 
with  a  reputation  of  having  "  profited  in 
trivials  to  a  miracle."  This  had  emboldened 
him  to  dedicate  his  book  to  Prince  Charles, 
by  whom  it  had  been  graciously  received ; 


and,  so  far,  all  things  had  progressed  to 
excellence.  But  in  1623,  two  years  before 
embarking  for  Normandy,  he  had  enlarged 
his  Cosmography ;  he  had  re-prayed  Prince 
Charles  to  re-receive  it  in  this  bigger  form, 
being  introduced  this  time  by  nis  new- 
found patron,  Henry,  Lord  Danvers,  the 
future  Earl  of  Danby,  who  "  spake  very 
affectionately  in  his  commendations ; "  and, 
lo  i  his  luck  was  altered,  and  all  turned 
out  as  badly  as  it  could  turn.  Not  that 
Charles  compassed  this.  He,  as  soon 
as  his  elder  brother  was  dead,  and  he 
himself  had  become  the  right  goal,  had 
had  books  dedicated  to  him  by  the  shelf 
full,  and  even  had  he  been  of  a  scholarly 
and  ,  not  a  pleasureful  turn,  he  could 
not  have  been  expected  to  have  found 
time  enough  to  have  looked  at  text 
and  margin  and  ''  Preefatory  Epistle,"  at 
section,  premiss,  scholium,  errata,  or  run- 
ning-title of  a  tithe  of  the  volumes  laid  so 
prodigally  at  liis  feet  It  was  different, 
however,  with  the  king,  his  father.  He 
wrote  books,  and,  as  a  consequence — or 
was  it  a  forerunner  1 — he  read  them.  He 
looked  through  Peter  Heylyn's  Cosmo- 
graphy, at  any  rate,  the  book  having  been 
brought  under  his  notice  by  John  Young, 
Dean  of  Winchester,  and,  lighting  upon  a 
particular  passage,  he  was  incensed,  reter 
Heylyn  had  given  precedence  to  France 
over  England  I  Straightly,  swiftly,  the 
new  Loxd  Keeper  was  appealed  to  (John 
WiUiams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  taking  office 
in  1621),  and  James  resolutely  comsLanded 
the  Cosmography  to  be  called  in.  It  made 
ruin  stand  before  tixe  young  Oxford  author. 
It  cut  off  preferment,  court  favour,  patron- 
age of  every  kind,  and  his  dismay  can  be 
conjectured.  He  was  stiU  at  Oxford,  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalen,  and  Oxford  friends 
rallied  round  him  to  condole,  to  counsel; 
all  wit  gone  out  of  his  particular  hoiison, 
though  epigrams  —  as  he  probably  saa- 
pected — would  have  been  trembling  at  the 
point  of  several  pens.  In  the  end,  he 
wrote  a  full  explanation  of  the  objection- 
able  passage  to  Dr.  Young,  the  dean  who 
had  taken  the  book  to  the  king.  He 
repaired  to  court  to  entreat  the  pnnce,  in 
memory  of  his  double  acceptance  of  his 
double  dedication,  to  ''salve  his  sore;"  ; 
and  the  king,  pressed,  and  "  perusing  the 
writing,''  finaUy  gave  new  instructions  to 
the  Lord  Keeper,  and  ''rested  very  well 
contented  with  the  matter." 

Such  risks,  however,  were  not  to  be  run 
twicer  It  was  quite  easy  to  give  place 
to  England,  to  represent  the  English  as 
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oondderablv'  in  advance  of  the  French; 
and,  though  this  representation  may  in 
addition  have  been  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  Peter  Heylyn's  obeervationB  and 
opinions,  yet,  when  this  small  slice  of  his 
personal  history  is  served,  it  makes  a 
livelier  sonnd  still  tone  up  amongst  his 
galliaids  and  oorantos,  and  stimolates 
cariosity  as  to  the  style  he  will  assume  in 
his  Second  Trip  across  the  Channel 

IN  BONNIE  SCOTLAND. 

XI. 

In  the  early  mombs  we  rattle  through 
the  grey  quiet  streets  oi  Inverness,  we  cross 
the  river,  grey  too  and  sleepy-looking  as  if 
it  had  made  a  night  of  it  with  the  market- 
people,  and  then  we  pass  alone  a  countrified 
road,  and  wind  up  a  hill  (»  respectable 
steepness,  that  would  be  quite  a  notable 
hOl  down  south,  when  we  suddenly  pull 
up  at  a  bustling  crowded  quay,  with  a 
big  steamer  alongside,  the  steam  rattling 
hoarsely  through  her  escape-pipe.  It  is  a 
surprise  certainly  to  find  such  a  big  sea-going 
craft  up  among  the  hills,  a  canid  boat  we 
were  prepared  for,  a  steam  launch,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  But  then  this  Caledonian 
Canal  is  on  rather  a  erand  scale.  It  cost  a 
million  of  money,  ana  that  sizly  years  ago, 
when  people  thought  more  of  nuUions  tlum 
now.  And  though  it  opens  out  a  water-way 
of  more  than  sixty  miles  from  sea  to  sea, 
yet  there  are  only  twenty-four  miles  of 
caaal  which  join  together  three  charming 
and  romantic  lochs  like  pearls  on  a  silver 
string. 

There  is  a  pleasant  liveliness  and  bustle 
on  the  quay  this  morning.  Three  or  four 
omnibuses  fall  of  people  have  turned  up 
and  are  coming  on  board — the  people,  not 
the  omnibuses,  that  is — ^and  there  are  a 
few  flys  with  passengers  of  more  secluded 
habits,  among  them  two  solemn-looking 
yofong  Japanese,  and  a  youth  in  livery  as 
personal  attendant.  A  most  amusing  youth 
this  last,  who  as  soon  as  he  gets  on  board 
sticks  Ids  livery-hat  under  a  seat  and 
assuming  a  smurt  travelling-cap  plunges 
into  general  conversation,  taking  no  further 
notice  of  his  Japs  during  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  Then  there  is  the  almond-eyed 
finmily  who  almost  filled  up  the  interior  of 
our  omnibus,  but  they  are  rather  quiet  and 
sabdued  just  now.  Indeed  we  are  all  quiet 
and  subdued,  and  shall  be,  no  doubt,  tiU'we 
hare  breakfasted.  Old  Angus  Eoss  has 
come  up  to  see  us  off,  and  is  having  some 
last  words  with  Jennie,  to  whom  he  has 


taken  a  great  fancy.  And  as  for  Mary 
Grant,  she  looks  positively  misanthropical. 
She  has  made  friends  with  the  smallest  of 
the  almond-eyed  tribe,  who  has  made  a 
pillow  of  her  knee  and  fallen  asleep.  The 
bell  rings  for  a  third  and  last  time,  and  the 
laggards  hurry  on  board.  The  gangway  is 
withdrawn  and  the  steamer  is  off.  Yes, 
we  are  fairly  homeward  bound.  One 
glance  at  the  scene  we  are  leaving,  the 
town  clustered  in  the  river  valley,  the 
broad  river  winding  down  to  the  Firth, 
the  grey  Firth  beyond,  broadening  out 
to  me  sea,  even  as  far  as  Fort 
Oeorge.  And  then  to  turn  to  the  coming 
scenes,  the  bright  and  tranquil  waters  that 
we  seem  to  be  ever  drawing  towards  us, 
sucking  up,  and  leaving  behind  in  a  tossed 
and  tumbled  condition;  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  growing  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
the  ferns,  the  trees,  and  soft  lawn-Uke  turf, 
and  most  pleasing  scene  of  all  at  this  present 
juncture,  the  weU-spread  breakfast-table  in 
the  saloon  below.  '*  An'  what  will  ye  try 
now,  sir  1 "  is  the  oft-reiterated  formula  of 
the  steward  in  attendance.  We  try  every- 
thing, Jock  and  I,  and  pronounce  every- 
thing good. 

It  is  quite  a  different  world  that  we  come 
out  upon  after  breakfast.  We  have  passed 
through  Dochgarroch  Loch  and  are  fairly 
upon  Loch  Ness.  And  here  reflected  upon 
the  translucent  waters,  are  wooded  promon- 
tory and  rocky  knoll,  and  the  hoary  towers 
of  Urquhart  Castle.  And  behind  stretches 
the  beautiful  glen,  and  there  amon^  the 
woods  is  Drumnadrochit,  with  memones  of 
a  past  generation  of  artists  and  litterateurs. 
And  now  the  hills  close  in  upon  the  lake 
rising  in  sheer  simple  heights,  well-wooded 
and  yet  seamed  with  the  beds  of  winter 
torrents,  with  gaps  and  bare  places  where 
the  storms  have  carried  devastation.  They 
say  there  is  a  pass  here  at  Inverfarigaig 
reaching  inland  among  the  mountains,  but 
there  hardly  seems  room  to  crawl  between 
the  overhanging  hills.  But  two  regular 
Highland  lairds,  in  full  native  costume  of 
kilt  and  sporran,  speak  of  the  pass  as  one 
of  the  finest  in  these  parts.  At  least  one 
of  the  lairds  so  pronounces  it.  The  other 
has  not  seen  it,  but  promises  to  visit  it  on 
his  bicycle.  Now  the  kilt  and  the  bicycle 
don't  seem  to  go  together  well  somehow. 
Surely  our  Gaelic  friend  must  wear  a  riding- 
habit  when  he  bestrides  the  wheel 

A  sharp  rattling  shower,  hiding  the  hills 
and  everything  but  the  frothing  waters  oi 
the  lake  for  a  time,  sends  everybody  down 
below  for  shelter,  but  the  shower  is  over 
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in  a  few  minutes,  and  deliciously  green 
and  fresh  the  world  looks  in  consequence. 
But  Mrs.  Almond-eyes — not  that  the  eyes 
come  from  her  side  of  the  house,  although 
she  has  pretty  eyes  of  her  own,  too,  as 
round  and  brown  as  hazel-nuts — however, 
she  has  taken  ddyantage  of  the  shower  to 
ensconce  herself  in  her  favourite  comer, 
well  supported  by  cushions,  and  with  her 
favourite  fiction  piled  in  numbers  by  her 
side.  She  is  in  for  a  real  happy  time, 
when  her  dreams  are  rudely  broken  in 
upon  by  her  husband.  "  Now,  Almaviva, 
jump  about  Here's  the  Falls  of  Foyers." 
'^Oh,  Hrauy,  must  I  go!"  she  appeals 
feelingly.  "Tes,  I  expect  you  must," 
rejoins  the  husband  doggedly.  And  as  by 
tms  time  the  steamer  has  drawn  up  to  the 
pier,  everybody  hurries  out 

l^ere  is  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the 
waterfall  from  the  pier— only  thick  woods, 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  above,  and  a 
road  serpenting  upwards,  and  losing  itself 
in  the  sheeny  wilderness  of  trees.  But 
there  are  waggonettes  waiting  to  take  up 
people  who  don't  care  to  walk,  and  the 
almond-eyed  family  nearly  fiU  one  of  these 
vehicles,  while  the  interstices  are  filled  up 
by  Uncle  Jock  and  Mra  Gilliea  Jennie 
hesitates,  and  finally  pronounces  for  the 
vehicle.  '^  One  good  turn,"  she  whispers. 
And  so  Mary  Grant  and  I  are  left  to  walk 
together,  and  we  Btart  upwards  at  full 
speed.  All  through  the  woods,  green  and 
sheeny,  and  dripping  a  little  from  the 
recent  shower,  with  the  sun  glinting  here 
and  there,  and  turning  the  rain-drops  to 
diamonds;  and  altogether  a  fairy  alcove, 
only  so  steep  in  the  floor  that  after  awhile 
I  sink  exhausted  on  a  stona  Mary  shows 
her  white  teeth  in  a  smile  of  triumph. 
''  But  we  mustn't  linger,"  she  ^08|  '^  else 
we  will  be  left  behind."  "There,  my 
exhaustion  was  only  a  feint  I  wanted  to 
let  the  ruck  of  people  go  by,  so  that  I 
might  say  what  I  wanted  to  say."  Mary, 
interrupting,  said  that  she  did  not  believe 
a  word  of  it,  but  that  if  I  had  breath 
enough  to  talk,  I  might  very  well  climb 
the  hill.  And  with  that  she  started  up 
the  hill  at  a  pace  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  with.  Indeed,  before  I  could 
overtake  her,  she  had  vanished  down  the 
path  that  leads  to  the  falls. 

A  charming  fall  is  Foyers,  the  river 
leaping  through  a  shapeless  breach  in  the 
rocks,  and  plunging  sheer  down  some 
eighty  feet  in  a  white  foaming  spout  into 
the  chasm  below,  whence  rises  a  perpetual 
cloud  of  spray,  covering  its  recesses  with  a 


thin  misty  vefl,  while  upon  this  cloud  a 
delicate  rainbow  comes  and  goes  with  the 
glints  of  sunshine.  The  warm  oolouring 
of  the  rocks,  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  the 
ferns,  that  ding  and  flourish  in  every 
crevice,  and  the  white  plume  of  wftter, 
with  its  soft  yet  all-pervading  roar,  make 
up  a  scene  of  grace  and  beauty  not  without 
sublimity. 

But,  Mary  Grant,  don't  go  so  near  the 
edge  of  that  slippery  rock ;  we  can't  spare 
you  yet  But  she  waves  aside  remon- 
strance. She  may  be  one  of  the  children 
of  the  mist^  but  for  all  that  she  is  shod 
with  mortal  shoe-leather.  What  is  she 
thinking  about,  I  wonder,  as  she  gazes 
with  soft  dilated  eyes  into  the  whirl  of 
foam  and  spray.  What  do  people  gene- 
rally think  about  in  the  presence  of  a 
waterfall !  There  is  a  va^e  sense  of  lest 
and  repose,  notwithstanding  the  agitation 
of  the  scene.  The  roar  of  waters  acts  as  a 
gentle  anodyne.  One  could  sit  and  listen 
to  it  all  day  long. 

But  here  came  the  irrepressibles  shontr 
ing  and  laughing,  ''La,  what's  thia— a 
waterfall  9  Pa,  where  does  the  water  fall 
to  1 "  And  with  the  arrival  of  two  wag- 
gonette  loads  of  tourists,  there  is  hardly 
standing-room  on  the  little  platform  of 
rock  Then  with  a  joyous  war>whoop,  in 
all  the  fearlessness  of  ignorance,  the 
smallest  of  the  almond  -  eyes — Idaifa 
especial  favourite — ^rushes  down  a  steep 
little  path,  all  slimy  and  slippexy  with  the 
recent  rain,  that  leads  to  a  more  dangerous 
point  lower  down. 

Mary  darted  after  her,  but  slipped,  and 
would  have  fallen  if  I  had  not  can^t  her 
round  the  waist  We  brought  back  the 
little  truant  squealing  and  kicking.  And 
then  we  heard  the  steamer's  impatient 
whistle  down  below,  and  we  started,  Mary 
and  I,  to  get  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
walkers. 

Somehow  the  touch  of  peril  had  moved 
us  both.  '*  If  I  had  lost  my  jewel  then/' 
I  exclaimed  as  soon  as  we  had  left  behind 
the  roar  of  the  waterfalL  ''But  indeed 
you  must  not  say  such  things,"  replied 
Mary,  looking  aaide.  ''I  am  not  a  jewel, 
and  if  I  had  been  killed  you  wouldn't 
have  cared  very  much."  Perhaps  I  should 
not  have  cared,  when  the  very  thought  of 
losing  sight  of  Jher,  when  she  leaves  us 
this  afternoon,  makes  me  more  unhappy 
than  I  can  teU.  Mary  looks  doubtful,  as 
if  wishing  to  believe,  and  yet  wanting 
justification  for  her  faith.  "  And  there  ib 
Jennie  too,"  she  remarked,  shaking  her 
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head.  Yes,  there  was  Jennie,  no  doubt, 
witK  whom  I  had  been  fancying  myself  in 
lore,  lather  making  an  effort,  indeed,  to 
be  in  love  with  her,  as  we  were  such  ex- 
cellent friends,  that  it  seemed  a  pity  that 
we  should  not  be  more  than  friends.  Bat 
with  Mary  there  had  been  no  effort  at  alL 
I  had  just  tumbled  into  it  as  Mary  might 
have  fallen  over  the  precipice  just  now. 
And  now  that  I  knew  the  real  thing,  I  was 
ashamed  that  I  could  ever  have  beUeyed 
in  the  counterfeit 

"But  you  see  I  haven't  had  the  same 
experience,"  rejoined  Mary  saucOy,  but  with 
a  smile  that  drove  me  to  the  point  of 
seizing  the  hand  that  was  not  very  aecidedly 
withheld,  and  then  to  my  disgust  came 
whooping  and  hallooing  through  the  wood, 
six  or  seven  of  the  urepressibles,  who 
threw  themselves  en  masse  upon  poor 
Mary.  '^  Oh,  you  dear,"  cried  the  eldest, 
"you've  saved  poor  Perkie's  life,  pa  says, 
a^  we're  all  going  to  kiss  and  hug  you 
for  it"  And  then  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  at  the  pier  again,  and  scrambling 
on  board  the  OondoUer,  which  was  fretting 
and  fuming  to  be  off. 

And  next  we   call  at  Invermorriston, 
where  there  is  a  charming  stream  dashing 
into  the  lake,  and  a  kind  of  little  port 
where  a  yacht  is  lying ;  while  under  the 
shadow  of  a  mountaln-aah  an  old  fisherman 
is  pitching  and  tarring   his  old  fishing- 
coble.     Ajad  from  this  point  there   is   a 
splendid  drive  among  the  hills  to  that 
pleasant  Balmacarra  we  passed  on  the  sail 
to  Skya     I  point  this  out  to  Jennie,  and 
ask  her  if  she  would  not  like  to  run  over 
and  have  another  look  at  the  island.    But 
Jennie  smiles  serenely,  and  says  no,  she  is 
quite  content  to  look  on  at  other  people 
now.     ''But  you  don't  seem  to  get  on  very 
well,"  cries  Mrs.  Gillies,  who,  now  that 
Jennie's  affair  is  arranged,  is  able  to  pursue 
her  benevolent  plans  for  human  happiness 
with  renewed  zest     "I  think  you  want 
some    mutual    friend    to     put    matters 
straight" 

But  we  are  stiU  speeding  on,  and  soon 
the  head  of  Loch  Ness  is  reached,  and  we 
came  into  the  canal  again,  and  see  the 
towers  of  Fort  August  close  at  hand — 
called  after  some  long-forgotten  prince 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  —  a  fort 
that  was  once  taken  by  Prince  Charlie's 
yictoiioua  Highlanders,  but  speedily  re- 
sumed its  loyalty  to  its  founders,  after 
Culloden  —  within  the  enceinte  of  the 
fort^  a  goodly  Gothic  building  has  been 
built,  for  the  purposes  of  a  Roman  Catholic 


college  after  the  model  of  Stoneyhurst 
The  students  are  all  away  now  for  the 
vacation,  and  the  buildings  almost  deserted 
except  for  one  or  two  long-robed  Benedic- 
tines, who  pace  solemnly  up  and  down  the 
grassy  quadrangle. 

A  good  many  of  our  passengers  go  to 
visit  the  college,  and  among  them  the 
almond-eyed  people  and  Mary  Grant,  who 
is  in  great  request  among  them.  But  I 
prefer  a  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  canal 
to  Kyltra  Locks,  where  the  steamer  which 
has  a  r^;ular  staircase  of  locks  to  climb, 
will  presently  overtake  us.  Little  shops 
have  sprung  up  on  the  route,  where  walk- 
ing-sticks with  the  regular  pastoral  crook 
are  made  and  sold,  and  where  birds-eye 
tobacco  and  other  light  refreshments  can 
be  obtained.  And  on  the  way  I  met  an 
old  Highlander  who  fell  into  talk,  and 
presenUy,  finding  a  sympathetic  listener, 
began  to  bewail  the  decadence  of  his  race. 
They  are  gone — ^the  people  are  gone ;  the 
gallant  people  that  shed  their  blood  so 
nreely  in  a  hundred  battles  that  concerned 
them  not;  the  people  so  faithful  to  their 
chiefs,  so  devoted  to  their  mountain  home ; 
the  people  have  departed  landless  into 
strange  countries.  "  In  such  a  glen,"  said 
the  old  man,  pointing  to  a  ravine  in  the 
dark  mountain's  side,  "  I  remember  forty 
families — ^there  were  four  by  yonder,  and 
over  there  three  more,  and  now  there's  not 
a  chimney  smokes  among  them  alL  In 
five  days  you  could  lift  a  regiment  among 
these  lulls,  and  now  you'd  barely  find  five 
men.  No,  from  this  river-side  to  Cape 
Wrath,  you  shall  march  through  the  land 
and  never  meet  a  human  souL  It  is  a 
desert  now  where  once  were  thousands  of 
happy  homea  And  a'  for  the  deer.  The 
loids  must  have  their  deer,  but^  eh,  sirs, 
it's  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  them.  Perhaps 
one  day  the  country  mil  need  all  her  sons, 
and  she'll  look  for  them  here  in  vain. 
Perhaps  the  deer  will  fight  for  her  then. 
Such  children  as  there  were,"  continues 
the  old  man,  warming  at  the  memory, 
"  straight  and  strong,  and  with  limbs  like' 
young  giants — and  it  was  a  hard  life  they 
lived,  but  they  loved  it;  and  what  will 
pay  them  for  the  land  they  have  lost,  their 
own  native  land  1 " 

It  was  a  sad  lament  over  a  vanished 
people ;  over  an  inhabited  country  changed 
into  a  desert  One  recalls  the  deeds  of 
Norman  William,  destroying  villages  and 
hamlets  to  make  a  New  Forest — a  royal 
hunting-ground.  But  that  was  a  small 
piece    of   mischief    compared  with    this. 
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However  the  evil  is  done  and  we  can  only 
groan  over  it  and  pass  on.  And  so,  with 
a  parting  hand-shake  to  the  old  High- 
lander, once  more  on  board  the  (Gondo- 
lier. 

We  are  soon  out  of  the  canal  again,  and 
sailing  across  Loch  Oich,  the  softest  and 
loyeUest  of  the  string.  And  here  is  Inver- 
gany,  green  and  refreshing  to  the  sight, 
with  a  castle  on  the  headland,  the  tower  of 
some  old  chieftain,  now  sorronnded  by  the 
glass-houses  and  gardens  of  modem  civili- 
sation. Nothing  sweeter  have  we  seen  in 
all  the  Highlands  than  this  Invergarry, 
with  its  mixture  of  wood  and  water,  of 
grand  mountain  slopes  and  soft  luxuriant 
vales.  Too  soon  we  leave  Loch  Oich, 
which  is  but  a  short  three  and  a  half  miles 
in  length,  and  the  beauty  of  the  day  seems 
to  have  passed  as  we  begin  to  descend 
through  sundry  locks  to  Loch  Lochy.  And 
the  head  of  the  loch  is  rather  stern  and 
gloomy,  with  two  black  old  craft  aground 
on  the  shingle,  and  massive  slopes  on  either 
hand,  bb  if  we  were  entering  some  trench 
that  had  been  cut  by  the  giants.  But 
there  is  good  pasturage  on  the  hill-sides, 
and  countless  sheep  thereon ;  although  so 
steep  that  the  road  is  kept  up  with  diffi- 
culty, sometimes  by  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
and  sometimes  terraced  on  the  hill ;  with 
carts  and  horses  and  men,  looking  like 
mice.  We  are  now  in  the  country  of  the 
Camerons,  and  Achnagearry  Castle  lies  to 
our  right-— the  home  of  the  head  of  the 
clan,  with  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  close 
by,  burnt  by  Butcher  Cumberland  after 
Culloden. 

And  with  this  our  chain  of  lochs  comes 
to  an  end;  it  is  all  canal  now  till  we  reach 
salt  water ;  a  pleasant  placid  sail,  the  banks 
a  pleasant  green,  with  a  road  alongside, 
and  a  farmer  trotting  homewards  and 
matching  his  snorting  galloway  against  the 
steamer.  And  now  we  catch  our  first  view 
of  Ben  Nevis,  the  champion  mountain  of 
Great  Britain,  the  snow  still  lying  deep 
on  its  dark  flanks. 

'  Then  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the 
canal  a  new  scene  opens  out  upon  us,  full 
of  interest  and  beauty — a  grand  meeting- 
place  of  loch  and  mountain.  A  green  and 
fertile  plain  stretches  away  into  the  recesses 
of  the  hills,  with  a  winding  river  and  grey 
castle  towers  and  mansion  houses  among 
their  thick  groves.  The  smoke  of  handete 
rises  into  the  clear  mountain  air,  and  over 
all  frowns  the  big  bulk  of  ^n  Nevis  with 
his  mantle  of  snow.  And  all  this — ^which 
is  a  surprising  view  from  a  canal  you  must 


own — all  this,  accompanied  with  a  strange 
wild  light  of  sunshine  struggling  through 
wild  sea-clouds,  a  light  that  brings  the 
verdure  of  the  valley  and  the  dark  threaten- 
ing gloom  of  the  mountain  into  most 
effective  contrast 

Another  craft,  too,  has  almost  com- 
pleted her  voyage,  a  sturdy  trading-cutter, 
bluff-bowed  and  roomy  in  the  hold,  her 
master  tugging  away  at  the  tow-rope, 
while  his  wife,  with  a  baby  at  her  bosom, 
sits  tranquilly  by  the  tiller  and  steers. 
And  this  is  all  the  traffic  we  have  seen 
upon  the  canal  during  the  voyage  excepting 
a  fine  screw  steamer  belonging  to  the  same 
line  as  the  Grondolier,  which  carries  cargo 
and  passengers  from  Olai^ow  to  Inverness, 
passing  through  all  the  lochs  from  sea  to 
sea.  After  tibis  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  the  canal  barely  pays  the  ex- 
penses of  working  it,  and  without  the 
tourist  traffic  there  would  no  doubt  be  a 
considerable  yearly  deficit  However,  we 
may  be  grateful  to  the  people,  whoever 
they  might  have  been,  who  put  down 
the  million  that  it  cost  and  opened  out  a 
route  where  the  lazy  traveller  may  pass 
at  his  ease,  in  the  midst  of  magnificent 
scenery,  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
Highlanda 

But  we  have  come  to  our  moorings  at 
the  pier,  and  there  is  a  general  scramble 
now  for  the  omnibuses  that  are  waiting  to 
take  us  down  to  the  pier  at  Corpach  for 
the  sea-goine  steamer.  And  as  we  sit  on 
the  roof  of  me  omnibus  we  are  on  a  level 
with  the  roofs  of  the  neat  little  white- 
washed cottages^  with  their  blue  slate 
roofs,  patched  here  and  there  with  scraps 
of  tin  that  bear  the  marks  of  American  or 
Australian  purveyors  of  preserved  meats. 
And  there  is  the  neat  school-house,  and 
the  lads  and  lassies  turning  out  with  their 
bare  legs  and  feet,  and  their  satchels 
crammed  with  bdoks,  perhaps  an  embiyo 
Thomas  Carlyle  among  these  rosy  but  sage- 
looking  laddie&  And  the  kye  are  coming 
home  over  the  fern-covered  banks,  and 
race  us  down  for  a  short,  but  gallant  burst, 
finally  poking  their  heads  over  a  gate  and 
pretending  not  to  see  us  pass.  And  so  we 
pass  the  big  hotel  at  Banavie,  where  oar 
arrival  puts  in  motion  all  the  inner 
machinery.  Bells  ring,  waiters  run  aboai, 
bills  are  paid,  rooms  are  chosen,  the  whole 
clockwork  in  violent  motion  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  we  pass  on  and  eveiy- 
thing  resumes  its  former  tranquillity. 

But  at  Corpach — what  a  divme  half-hom' 
was  that  upon  the  pier  at  Corpach  !    For 
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it  came  on  to  rain  a  regular  sea^shower, 
hard  and  drivii^y  and  yet  cheerful  withal, 
with  sunshine  looming  somewhere  over- 
head. And  under  the  half-shadow  of  a 
lagg^o  fourgon^  with  the  same  bit  of  tar- 
paulin over  our  shoulders  and  the  same 
umbrella  over  our  heads,  did  Muy  and  I 
foregather  during  that  delightful  twenty 
minutes.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  we  said ) 
The  whole  of  this  number  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  a  full  and  accurate  report  It 
was  the  history  of  two  lives  that  hence- 
forth meant  to  flow  on  together. 

And  then,  as  the  dark  curtain  of  rain 
and  mist  passed  away,  to  rest,  gloomy  and 
threatening,  on  the  flamk  of  Ben  Nevis,  we 
descried  the  steamer,  her  wafts  of  steam 
deadly  white  against  the  black  clouds, 
while  the  skirl  of  bagpipes  comes,  softened 
by  distance,  over  the  waters. 

Blessings  on  thee.  Mountaineer,  for  the 
half-hour  you  kept  us  waiting  on  Corpach 
Pier  1 

And  with  the  Mountaineer  comes  a  tall 
handsome  mountain  -  chidF  in  kilt  and 
Glegarry,  whom  Mary  joyfully  hails  as  her 
broSier.  And  we  ti^e  our  leave  of  61en- 
mohr,  or  the  Great  Glen,  which  is  the 
general  name  of  the  great  rift  in  the 
mountain  ranges  thrpugh  we  have  just 
passed,  and  sail  away  over  to  Fort  William, 
while  the  piper,  a  brave  old  soldier,  white- 
headed  and  hung  with  war-medals,  plays 
a  piper's  reel,  inarching  proudly  up  and 
down. 

Mary's  brother,  Longashpan,  for  it 
would  never  do  to  address  him  as 
**Mr.  Grant" — the  correct  way  of  spell- 
ing, by  the  way,  is,  I  am  told,  Tocha- 
la^em,  but  I  mean  to  stick  to  my  own 
way  which  does  not  strain  unduly  the 
resources  of  the  alphabet.  Longashpan 
then  is  full  of  a  boundless  hospitality. 
Everybody  must  come  and  stay  for  a  week, 
for  a  month,  till  the  shootine  is  over.  But 
no,  Uncle  Jock  firmly  shiSces  lus  head. 
And  Jennie  whispers  the  causa  "  Mrs. 
Grant  looks  down  upon  the^GilUes  family ; 
we  are  not  pedigree  Highlanders,  don't  yon 


Thei^  are  no  soldiers  at  Fort  William 
now;  the  last  of  them  marched  away 
somewhere  about  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War,  when  all  the  Highland  forts,  except 
Fort  George,  by  Inverness,  which  is  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  coaist  defence,  were 
formally  abandoned.  But  tihere,  zig-zagging 
up  the  blufif  flank  of  a  mountain  buttress 
is  one  of  the  military  roads  of  the  once 
celebrated  General  Wade,  aH  that  is  left 


of  whose  fame  survives  in  the  well-known 
couplet : 

Had  you  seen  this  road  before  it  was  made, 
You'd  lift  up  your  hands  and  bless  General 
Wade. 

As  for  this  particular  road,  it  is  still  a 

frood  road  in  places,  although  as  it  only 
eads  from  one  military  fort  to  another  it 
has  long  been  abandoned  to  decay.  But 
with  practical  sagacity,  instead  of  building 
bridges  over  the  mountain  torrents,  which 
the  floods  of  winter  would  long  ago  have 
washed  away,  the  general  levelled  and 
paved  the  beds  of  the  streams  at  the  points 
where  the  road  crosses,  and  these  crossing- 
places  are  still  available,  and  used  by  the 
country  people  after  more  than  a  century's 
neglect  and  abandonment 

As  we  leave  Fort  William,  a  pleasant- 
looking  little  town  of  grey-stone,  with 
villas  and  terraces  sprindng  up  on  the 
hillsides,  there  is  a  grand  burst  of  sun- 
shine lighting  up  the  snug  town,  and  the 
little  port  with  its  two  or  three  trading- 
brigs,  their  white  sails  hanging  loosely 
from  the  yards;  and  clothing  the  misty 
head  of  Ben  Nevis  in  rainbow  hues.  And 
then  we  steam  away  down  Loch  Aber, 
and  .through  the  narrows,  where  rocky  pro- 
montories seem  to  bar  the  way,  and  the 
tide  is  rushing  like  a  mill-stream  into  Loch 
Linnhe,  and  then  rounding  the  point 
to  our  left  by  a  rocky  channel  with  fre- 
quent buoys  and  landmarks  into  Loch 
Leven,  not  Queen  Mary's  Loch  Leven,  of 
course,  but  the  loch  that  opens  out  to 
gloomy  Glencoe,  that  pass  of  evil  fame. 
And  at  Ballachulish  we  land  a  consider- 
able band  of  tourists  who  mean  to  drive 
through  the  pass,  the  entrance  to  which 
we  see,  a  cauldron  of  gloomy  douds,  with 
a  weird  and  solemn  darkness  brooding 
over  its  dreary  recesses.  No,  let  us  stick 
to  calm  seas  and  sunny  skies,  and  leave 
Glencoe  to  its  memories  of  horrid  treachery 
and  midnight  massacre. 

As  we  round  once  more  into  Loch  Linnhe, 
behold  a  boat  from  the  western  shore, 
manned  by  six  sturdy  rowers;  it  shoots 
across  towards  the  steamer  which  slackens 
speed  to  meet  it.  It  is  the  boat  from 
Longashpan;  the  moment  for  parting  has 
come.  Mary  turns  a  little  pale.  The 
almond-eyed  girls  surround  her,  weeping 
and  wailing.  Longashpan  invites  them 
alL  "  Come  and  stay  a  month,"  he  cries. 
'<I  wish  they  would  take  him  at  his  word," 
says  Jennie  maliciously,  ''  Mr&  Grant 
would  make  them  happy  perhaps."  But 
the    stockbroker    shakes    his   head  non- 
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chalantly.  "  Next  time  we  come  this  way 
we'll  stop  and  take  our  tea."  Bat  I  have 
one  minute  alone  with  Mary  as  we  get  her 
wraps  out  of  the  cabin.  A  kiss,  a  hand- 
clasp, she  is  gone,  and  the  boat  is  far  away, 
making  towards  the  shore.  There  is  a  great 
blank  everywhere  now ;  no  more  a  glamour 
over  sea  and  sky.  But  we  are  nearing  the 
end  of  the  journey.  Green  Lismore  is  in 
sight,  and  rocky  islets  crowned  by  round 
towers.  And  soon  we  glide  by  the  green 
woods  of  Dunolly,  and  threading  our  way 
among  a  fleet  of  yachts  and  pleasure-boats 
we  glide  into  our  berth  by  Oban  Pier. 

And  at  Oban  we  mean  to  stay  for  awhOe, 
and  enjoy  the  regular  routine  of  a  water- 
ing-place. We  are  just  in  time  to  rush  to 
the  railway-station,  to  scramble  for  the 
evening  papers  with  all  the  news  from 
Egypt  And  there  are  letters  and  tele- 
grams for  everybody,  and  we  feel  once  more 
en  rapport  with  the  world  in  general 
Then  I  sit  on  a  bench  by  the  esplanade, 
and  listen  to  the  German  band,  and  talk 
with  people  about  the  war.  Every  other 
man,  by  the  way,  has  been  through  the 
Soos  Canawl,  and  knows  his  Egypt  as  well 
as  his  own  Land  of  Cakes. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  TASTE  AND 

SMELL 

Taste  and  smell  are  the  two  sentinels 
stationed  by  nature  at  the  entrance  of  the 
digestive  canal  among  the  higher  animals, 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  make  a  judicious  selection  of  food,  and 
to  guard  Against  the  admission  of  alimentary 
matters  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  their 
health.  These  senses  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate station  between  that  of  touch  and 
those  of  sight  and  hearing,  being  more  akin 
to  the  former  than  the  two  latter,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  highest  in  point  of 
organisation  of  the  five,  while  touch  or 
common  sensation  is  the  simplest. 

For  a  substance  to  be  sapid,  or  capable  of 
being  appreciated  by  the  sense  of  taste, 
it  is  generally  necessary  that  its  particles 
should  be  soluble  in  the  watery  moisture  of 
the  tongue  and  palate;  insoluble  bodies 
being  tasteless,  and  the  tongue,  when  per- 
fectly diy,  being  unable  to  recognise  any 
flavour  in  solids  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  might  be  pungent  Certain 
things  there  are,  however,  which,  though 
insoluble  in  water  and  usually  tasteless, 
are  perceived  to  have  a  strong  savour 
when  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  or  some 
other  medium. 


The  function  of  smell  is  analc^ous  to 
this  in  requiring  the  fine  subdivision 
of  a  substance  before  it  can  become 
odorous,  generally  effected  by  its  volatility, 
or  property  of  being  transformed  into 
gas  or  vapour  more  or  less  graduaUj, 
such  transformation  being  the  most  minute 
subdivision  possible  Tms  is  proved  by  the 
facts  that  many  odourless  bodies  become 
fragrant  when  caused  to  give  out  emanations 
by  means  of  heat,  and  that  the  most  power- 
ful  scents  proceed  from  those  which  are  most 
volatile  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  are 
already  gaseous.  When  we  speak  of  the 
odour  having  "  gone  off"  from  anything,  as 
a  dead  rose  having  lost  its  scent,  we  merely 
imply  that  all  the  volatDe  matter  has 
evaporated  and  that  only  the  skeleton,  so 
to  speak,  remains.  As  with  the  sense  of 
taste  it  is  necessary  that  these  particles 
should  be  received  on  a  moist  membrane 
for  their  appreciation,  and  the  most  acute 

Eerception  of  them  seems  to  lie  in  the 
ighest  chambers  of  the  nasal  cavity,  since 
we  inhale  the  air  forcibly  into  them,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  pass  along  the  lower  part, 
when  we  wish  to  obtain  delicate  or  faint 
perfumes  that  would  otherwise  elude  our 
notice.  How  intensely  fine  these  volatilised 
particles  must  be  in  many  cases  will  be 
evident  to  all,  without  reference  to  the  oft- 
quoted  experiment  of  a  grain  of  musk 
powerfully  impregnating  the  atmosphere  of 
a  room  where  the  doors  and  windows  were 
kept  constantly  open  for  ten  years,  without 
losing  an  atom  of  its  weight  One  would 
be  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  scientific 
enthusiast  who  went  the  length  of  carrying 
out  such  a  practical  test  must  have  suffered 
at  times  from  severe  colds  in  the  head, 
which  would  seriously  disturb  the  nature  of 
his  investigations. 

Man,  perhaps,  possesses  the  most  dis- 
criminative power  of  taste  in  creation,  but 
he  is  far  inferior  to  many  of  the  lower  mam- 
malia in  the  acnteness  of  his  sense  of  smell, 
which  is  particularly  developed  among 
carnivorous  animals.  It  seems  to  exist  in 
proportion,  as  might  be  imagined,  to  the 
size  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  consequent 
extent  of  surface,  covered  with  olfactory 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  exposed  to 
the  air.  Indeed,  in  man  this  sense  is  but 
little  used  in  directing  his  search  for  food, 
as  it  is  with  the  camivora,  but  serves 
rather  to  test  the  purity  of  the  air  before 
it  is  admitted  to  the  lungs,  and  warn  him 
of  the  presence  of  noxious  vapours ;  for  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  broad  general  rule 
that  everything  which  gives  rise  to  an 
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tmpleasant  smell  ia  hurtfoL  Bat  even  in 
this  fanction  he  is  again  surpassed  b^  other 
aaicnals,  which  not  only  scent  their  prey 
from  afar,  bat  perceive  the  approach  of 
danger.  The  chamois,  for  example,  cannot 
be  broaeht  within  gunshot  on  the  wind- 
ward side.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  these  creatures  this  sense  is  exaggerated 
to  a  degree  of  which  we  can  form  no 
conception — exceeding  our  own,  perhaps, 
by  as  much  as  our  intellect  excels  over 
theirs.  It  is  remarkable  that  man  and  the 
lower  animals  are  rarely  a£fected  alike  by 
the  same  odour — an  odour  properly  so 
called,  for  every  beast  will  cough  or  sneeze 
at  a  whiff  of  ammonia  or  other  irritating 
gas ;  this,  however,  is  not  true  smell,  but 
common  sensation — pain,  resulting  from 
the  application  of  an  irritant  to  the  sensitive 
membrane,  and  analogous  to  that  pro- 
duced by  a  caustic  on  the  skin.  That  this 
is  BO  may  be  proved  by  anyone  who  will  hold 
his  hand  over  a  just  opened  jar  or  barrel 
of  smelling-salts.  Animals  as  a  rule  will 
not  eat  putrid  meat,  but  they  betray  no 
disgust  at  the  efflavium.  There  are  a  few 
cases,  however,  where  their  perception 
seems  to  coincide  with  ours ;  but,  curiously 
enoush,  these  cases  seem  to  be  confined  to 
certam  animal  odours,  not  the  natural 
scent  of  the  possessors,  but  those  emitted 
at  will — probably  as  a  means  of  self-defence. 
Many  snakes  have  this  power,  our  common 
English  ringed-snake  being  a  notable  ex- 
ample ;  a  dog  or  cat  may  offcen  be  seen  to 
run  suddenly  awayinthemidstof  anattempt 
toseizeone.  Andman,  dog,  horse,  and  buffalo, 
even  an  Indian,  fly  alike  from  the  horrify- 
ing secretion  ejected  by  the  skunk,  for  the 
scent  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  on  earth 
— ^it  is  an  olfactory  asony ! 

The  sense  of  smell  is  closely  allied  in 
some  mysterious  way  with  the  faculty  of 
taste,  though  physiologists  have  not  yet 
discovered  the  precise  channel  through 
which  this  communication  takes  place ;  but 
anybody  may  be  convinced  of  the  fact  by 
holding  the  nose  and  putting  some  aromatic 
substance  in  the  mouth,  when  it  will  be 
found  to  be  nearly  or  absolutely  tasteless. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  distinguish  port 
from  sherry  or  madeira,  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  the  dark ;  and  it  causes  great 
amusement  to  make  a  disbeliever  in  this 
fact  close  his  eyes  and  try  to  name  different 
things,  as  they  are  placed  on  his  tongue. 
The  old  woman's  plan,  at  which  many  scoff, 
of  holding  the  nose  while  taking  medicine 
has  a  gOi>d  solid  basis  of  reason  in  it,  and 
the  writer  has  met  with  an  extraordinary 


and  unexpected  adaptation  of  the  practice 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  island  of  San 
Domingo — ^possibly  elsewhere,  but  I  have 
seen  it  only  on  Monte  Isabella  del  Toro, 
above  Puerto  Plata,  and  around  Samana — 
there  grows  a  fruit,  known  there  as 
matemolo,  or  amargo-duloe,  the  latter  name 
literally  signifying  bitter-sweet.  The  first 
impression  produced  on  eating  this  fruit 
is  one  of  extreme  nauseousness,  though 
decidedly  not  of  a  bitter  character,  but  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  flavour  becomes 
very  agreeable.  Now,  the  San  Domingan 
black  people  are  not  physiologists,  but  they 
like  matemolos ;  so  they  have  found  out 
that,  by  closing  the  nostrils  for  a  moment 
at  each  bite,  they  can  enjoy  their  fruit 
without  the  marring  accompaniment  of 
the  amargo,  which  here  simply  means  un- 
pleasant, the  word  being  often  applied  to 
anything  disagreeable. 

Bat  though  delicacy  of  flavour  is  lost  by 
exclusion  of  the  sense  of  smell,  many 
characteristics  can  still  be  perceived,  such 
as  bitterness,  acidity,  salinity  and,  to  some 
extent,  sweetness — though  probably  the 
last  depends  on  the  degree  of  viscosity  of 
the  liquid.  These,  however,  with  the  pun- 
gent savour  of  peppers,  essential  oils,  and 
other  things,  more  nearly  approach  the 
sense  of  touch  or  common  sensation  than 
that  of  the  special  function,  like  the  action 
of  smelling-salts  on  the  nose.  Thus,  when 
we  have  a  severe  cold  which  temporarily 
obliterates  both  senses,  we  can  still  dis- 
tinguish beef  from  .mutton,  potato  from 
carrot,  and  tea  from  chocolate  by  the 
sensation  which  their  mere  mechanical 
consistence  imparts  to  the  mouth,  just  as  it 
would  to  the  hand;  while  the  heat  of 
spirits,  the  thinness  and  acidity  of  claret  or 
cider,  and  the  density  of  beer  might  enable 
us  to  discriminate  between  them  under 
comparison.  A  singular  case  came  under 
my  notice  some  years  ago,  of  a  man  who, 
in  consequence  of  inflammation,  had  entirely 
lost  all  power  of  taste  and  smell  for  many 
years  j  yet  he  retained  his  old  likes  and 
dislikes  in  the  matter  of  different  foods 
with  undiminished  force.  Their  various 
consistency  aroused  in  him,  during  the  act 
of  mastication,  the  memory  of  their  former 
flavours  and  the  prejudices  or  predilections 
associated  with  them  in  his  mind ;  further- 
more, he  was  still  an  excellent  judge  of  the 
quality  of  many  provisions,  and  could  tell 
at  once  if  meat  were  not  firesh,  though  no 
savour  nor  odour  could  reach  him.  I 
should  imagine  that  there  could  be  no  hope 
of  restoration  of  these  faculties  in  his  case. 
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since  even  Buch  things  as  vinegar,  quinine, 
and  Worcester  sauce  made  very  little  im- 
pression on  his  palate.  Strychnine,  arsenic, 
bark,  steel,  and  other  powerfol  nerve-tonics 
had  been  administered  for  a*  long  time 
without  the  slightest  success ;  but  he  him- 
self had  a  cunous  idea  that,  if  anything 
recurred  to  him,  it  would  be  the  perception 
of  some  delicate  perfume  or  flavour,  such  as 
the  scent  of  a  rose  or  the  particular  twang 
of  a  liqueur.  He  said  he  was  always  "very 
nearly  "  perceiving  these.  Whether  his  ex- 
pectations were  ever  realised  I  do  not  know. 

Similarly  as  with  odours,  it  may  be 
stated  broadly  that  all  substances  which 
are  disagreeable  to  the  palate  are  harmful 
to  the  body  in  its  normal  healthy  condition, 
though  there  are  more  exceptions  in  this 
case  than  in  the  other.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  induce  a  wild  animal  to  eat  anything 
poisonous,  unless  it  be  hard  pressed  by 
hunger,  no  matter  how  the  bait  may  be 
disguised  by  attractive  flavouring.  Scien- 
tific men  are  still  in  dispute  as  to  what 
parts  of  the  mouth  appreciate  the  different 
sensations  of  taste;  for  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  soft  palate  are  endowed  with 
this  sense  as  well  as  the  tongue.  If  the 
palate  be  painted  with  a  mild  bitter,  such 
as  orange  marmalade — care  being  taken 
that  none  touches  the  tongue — it  is  readily 
tasted,  whereas  a  powerful  bitter,  like 
quinine  or  chiretta,  confined  to  the  same 
situation  is  not  perceived.  A  current  of 
cool  air  directed  on  the  tongue  gives  rise 
to  the  sensation  of  a  saline  taste,  and  the 
electric  current  imparts  that  of  acidity. 
Diamond  merchants  "taste"  precious 
stones  before  buying  them,  and  assayers  of 
gold  and  metalliferous  ores  submit  the 
specimens  to  their  tongues;  but  this  is 
obviously  on  account  of  that  member's 
superior  tactile  sensibility  only.  One 
of  the  commonest  symptoms  of  insanity  is 
a  depraved  appetite,  so  that  an  inordinate 
amount  or  disgusting  substances  are  eaten 
with  avidity,  or  food  is  rejected  altc^ether. 

Hunger,  which  is  usually  associated  with 
the  "  mouth  watering,"  and  other  palatal 
indications,  is  really  located  in  the  stotnach, 
and  can  only  be  appeased  by  the  presence 
of  solid  matter  there.  Some  tribes  of 
Indians  show  their  recognition  of  this  fact 
by  swallowing  earth  when  debarred  from 
food  ;  in  the  Southern  States,  hunters  take 
with  them  pills  made  of  calcined  oyster- 
shell,  for  use  in  case  their  provisions 
becomeexhaustedwhilecrossingtheprairies; 
the  trapper  of  the  far  West  mixes  hair 
(which  is  wholly  incapable  of  digestion) 


with  his  pemmican  on  a  similar  principle, 
Buperstitiously  insisting  that  it  must  be  the 
fur  of  the  very  animal,  from  the  flesh  of 
which  the  compound  has  been  made,  to 
impart  its  peculiar  virtue;  Kamschatdales 
stir  up  sawdust  to  give  body  to  their  train- 
oil  when  they  are  reduced  to  live  on  that 
exhilarating  beverage ;  and  the  Cingalhese 
Yeddahs  mix  pounded  wood-fibre  with 
honey  when  thev  can  get  nothing  else. 
Thirst,  again,  really  belongs  to  the  stomach, 
in  spite  of  the  dryness  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  which  calls  our  attention  to  it,  this 
being  engendered  by  the  lack  of  due  fluid 
proportion  in  the  contents  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Both  human  beings  and  animals 
have  been  seen  to  drink,  till  they  could 
drink  no  longer,  without  slaking  their 
thirst,  when  the  throat  was  cut  and  allowed 
the  fluid  to  escape.  Many  animals  never 
drink  but  absorb  sufficient  moisture  for 
their  tissues  from  the  air  or  from  their 
food ;  there  is  a  parrot  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  Begent's  Park  which  has  Hved 
there  fifty-two  years  without  a  drop  of 
water.  Snakes  will  go  a  year  or  more 
without  food  or  water,  apparently  suffenns 
no  inconvenience,  and  a  beetle  has  lived 
three  years  without  either. 

The  taste  and  smell  of  many  things  are 
identical,  so  to  speak ;  so  that  either  sense 
would  immediately  recognise  them,  if  they 
had  only  been  exhibited  to  the  other 
previously.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  violet,  rose,  orange,  lemon,  and  most 
vegetable  essential  oils.  If  we  take  one 
long  "  sniff"  at  the  musk-plant,  we  cannot 
detect  any  odour  in  it  at  all  on  a  second 
inspiration ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
something  peculiar  about  the  scent  of  sweet- 
briar,  since  it  eludesmany  people's  olfactory 
nerves  altogether.  The  idiosyncrasies  of 
individuals  with  regard  to  these  two  sens^ 
are  numberless  and  entirely  inexplioable. 
Some  faint  at  the  perfume  of  certain  flowers, 
whiledistaste  amounting  to  utter  abhorrence 
of  certain  ordinary  foods  has  been  known  to 
be  hereditary  in  families.  The  reflex  action 
of  mental  association  may  account  for  this 
in  some  instances,  but  certainly  not  in  all 
Heat  favours  the  acUteness  of  both  senses, 
and  eold  blunts  it ;  it  being  notorious  that 
the  delicate  flavour  and  bouquet  of  choice 
wines  are  destroyed  by  over-icing  them. 

As  we  descend  lower  in  the  scale  of 
Creation,  we  find  these  two  faculties 
manifested  in  lesser  and  lesser  decrees,  till 
it  becomes  doubtful  whether  reptiles,  fish, 
and  insects  have  any  true  sense  of  taste 
or  smell,  and  whether  their  undoubted  nice 
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discrimination  in  diet  is  not  effected  by  the 
tactaal  sense    alone.    Just   as    creatures 
which  are  destitute  of  the  organs  of  vision 
—the  blind  fish  in  the  Kentucky  oaves  for 
instance — ^pursue  their  prey,  avoid  capture, 
and  perform  other  functions  of  life  which 
pertain    ordinarily    to    sight,  by  exalted 
common  sensibility — even  the  blinded  bats, 
in  Spallanzani's  brutal  experiment,  found 
their  way  with  unerring  precision  among 
the  wires — so  the  forked  tongue  of  a  snake 
and  the  antemue  or  palpi  of  an  insect  may 
aid   in    the    selection    of    food    without 
ministering  to  a  special  sense  of  taste.    It 
is  hard  to  suppose  that  a  serpent,  bolting 
abird  of  three  timeshisown  diameter  entire, 
by  the  most  violent  and  protracted  mus- 
cular exertion    accompanied  with  actual 
dislocation  of  his  facial  bones,  can  have  any 
"  enjojrment,"  akin  to  our  own  gustatory 
pleasures,  in  its  meal ;  nevertheless  it  will 
not  take  a  putrid  body.    Some  insects, 
erustaceans,  and  molluscs  betray  certain 
susceptibilities  analogous  to  the  indications 
of  smelling,  but  no  olfactory  apparatus  has 
ever  been  demonstrated  in  them  by  micro- 
scopic dissection.     In  whales,  and  other 
cetaceous  animals,  the  nostrils  are  situated 
in  the  top  of  the  head,  but  serve  only  as 
blow-holes — ^the  orifices  by  which  the  water 
drawn  in  at  the  mouth  when  feeding  is 
expelled ;    and  in  fish  proper,  the  nasal 
cavily,  tiioi^h  elaborate   in   its  internal 
anBDgement,  is  a  cul-de-sac  Indeed,  though 
a  certain  amount  of  moisture  is  necessary 
for  smell,  an  excess  of  it  destroys  the  power. 
Very  few  fishes  have  tongues,  either,  so 
that  their  taste   cannot   be   very   keen, 
espedaUy  those  which  live  naturally  on  tiie 
infusoiial  purtides  in  the  water,  such  as 
gold-fidL    ^irds,  too,  are  thought  to  be 
somewhat  deficient  in  this  particQlari  since 
tlieir  tongues  are  generally  hard  and  homy, 
and  destitute  of  nervous  papillae,  being 
adapted  more  for  assistance  in  the  mechan- 
ical operation  of  eatingthan  for  appreciating 
iirhat  is  eaten.     The  tongue  of  a  lion  and  a 
limpet  are  not  unlike  in  their  structure ; 
the   roug^mesa — almost   toothed — of   the 
former  enables  its  owner  to  strip  skin  from 
Aeah  and  flesh  from  bone,  while  the  latter 
is  a  Httle  file  for  rasping  down  the  seaweed 
on  which   the  limpet  feeds,  but  has  no 
gustatory  nerva 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — acknow- 
ledging the  remark  as  a  quotation  from 
somebody  else,  whom  I  forget — ^has  ob- 
served  that  the  phenomenon  of  involuntary 
aJ9sociation  of  ideas  is  excited  more  fre- 
Auentlv  throufirh  the  sense  of  smell  than 


in  any  other  way;  and  not  only  more 
frequently,  but  with  greater  persistence. 
A  once  familiar  odour  will  at  once  conjure 
up  scenes,  thoughts,  and  feelings  long 
forgotten  (if  anything  is  ever  forgotten) 
far  more  readily  and  constantly  than  any 
strain  of  music  or  other  sound,  or  taste 
or  visible  object,  or — ^least  of  all — impres- 
sion to  thte  touch.  How  many  dwellers 
in  great  cities  have  been  carried  back  in  a 
moment  to  cottage  hearths  and  farm-home- 
steads, to  boyish  wanderings  in  forest  and 
on  moor,  to  diamond-latticed  windows  and 
sanded  floors,  to  the  solemn  tick  of  a 
great  eight-day  clock  and  loving  voices  of 
the  dead,  by  a  whiff  of  wood-smoke  or  fir ! 
And  how  the  aroma  of  a  mango  or  banana 
will  call  up  vivid  memories  of  sunny  seas 
and  yellow  sands  fringed  with  palm-trees  ! 
The  writer  has  a  curious,  though  extremely 
prosaic  experience  on  this  point  Having 
spentseven  years  of  his  life  on  board  ocean- 
going steamers  and  in  sugar-producing 
countries,  he  may  be  safely  assumed  to  be 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  odour  of  rum. 
Yet  even  now,  no  sooner  does  the  fragrance 
of  that  delectable  spirit  obtrude  itself  upon 
him,  than  a  faint,  briny,  iodinous  ghost  rises 
to  mingle  with  its  fumes,  accompanied  by 
a  vague  and  clammy  notion  of  stickiness 
and  a  propensity  to  choke — the  phantom 
being  bom  of  a  fearful  mixture  of  seapods 
steeped  in  rum,  with  which,  in  accordance 
with  some  venerable  fetich  of  domestic 
medicine,  his  throat  was  rubbed  whe'i  ho 
was  a  little  child ! 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MBS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 

PROLOGUE. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ruin  upon  min,  rout  on  rout. 

Speaking  in  time  to  come  of  that  events 
ful  day  ushered  in  by  a  dawn  so  fair  and 
bright — ^that  day  of  terrible  disaster  that 
like  a  deep  and  jagged  wound  took  long 
to  heal,  and  left  a  cruel  scar  behind  i^ 
even  then,  the  wife  of  Amos  Callender  (he 
whom  we  have  already  seen  shaving  at  an 
upper  window)  was  wont  to  say,  piously 
returning  tha^,  that  it  was  ''  a  Uessin]^ 
from  above  *'  that  her  good  man  had  put 
his  razor  out  of  sight  before  the  full  and 
bitter  truth  was  known,  dse  might  somi 
rash  and  daring  deed  have  been  wrought 
by  his  despairing  hand. 

Amos  OaUender  was  by  trade  a  tannen 
and,  thanks  to  a  long  business  career  oj 
industry  and  upright  dealing,  well  to  do  i 
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secure,  indeed  (or  bo  he  thought)  of  spend- 
ing the  evening  of  his  days  in  a  weU- 
eamed  repose,  sweetened  by  the  possession 
of  well-earned  savings. 

With  heart  as  full  of  cheer  as  the  world 
was  just  then  did  Amos  sit  down  that  morn- 
ing to  his  breakfast,  where  all  was  as  neat 
and  trim  as  active  hands  could  make  it. 

In  the  window  hong  a  bird  in  its  cage, 
a  mule  canary  whose  little  golden  throat 
swelled  with  a  gladsome  song  to  greet  the 
golden  day.  Below  this  cage  was  a  fuchsia^ 
plant  laden  with  drooping  clusters  of  crim- 
son bells,  and  trained  against  a  fan-shaped 
piece  of  trellis-work,  fashioned  by  Jake  their 
opposite  neighbour,  in  a  leisure  hour,  and 
thought  to  be  rather  a  neat  thing  in  its  way. 

During  the  early  hours  of  tJ^e  day  Mr. 
Callender's  was  ihe  sunny  side  of  the 
market-place,  and  the  light  filtering  through 
the  nest  of  pale  green  leaves,  and  crimson 
bells  in  the  window,  fell  merrily  upon  the 
breakfast-table,  also  upon  Amos  himself, 
in  the  easy  and  homely  costume  of  shirt- 
sleeves and  long-flapped  waistcoat  of  grey 
fostian,  seated  opposite  his  smiling  wife, 
and  vowing  with  his  mouth  full  of  bread- 
and-butter,  that  *'  a  finer  momin',  to  the 
best  of  his  e^erience,  never  arose  upon 
this  sinful  world."  Amos  was  punishing 
the  victuals  and  no  mistake;  and  tnere  upon 
a  handy  chair-back  hung  his  coat^  all  ready 
to  be  pulled  on  ere  he  set  out  for  the  tan- 
yard  that  lay  near  the  riversida 

"It's  a  fine  thing  too,"  continued  the 
worthy  tanner,  *'  to  hear  that  bird  there 
singin'  fit  to  burst  his  yellow  skin,  praisin' 
the  Lord,  no  doubt,  <  after  his  kmd,'  and 
doin'  of  it  well  too." 

Amos  made  this  slight  scriptural  quo- 
tation with  a  certain  complacency,  as  of 
one  who,  possessing  a  suitable  way  of 
putting  thmgs,  still  strives  to  display  a 
becoming  humiUty  of  demeanour  in  sixite 
of  gifts.  But  this  smirk  of  self-satisfiftotion 
and  conscious  merit  presently  changed 
by  slow  degrees  to  a  gaping  stare  of 
astonishment  as  one  dissolving  view  melts 
into  another  for  first  one  hurrying  figure, 
then  another,  each  and  all  gesticulating 
wildly,  began  to  cross  the  disc  of  the  win- 
dow where  the  bird  stQl  sang,and  i|ho flowers 
still  blossomed,  though  the  one  might  well 
have  been  silenced  and  the  other  blighted 
by  the  chill  breath  of  coming  disaster. 

"  Whatever's  ado  ? "  said  Amos  to  the 
good  wife  whose  spoon  was  held  suspended 
between  cup  and  mouth  in  a  growing  be- 
wilderment. ''I  reckon  there's  a  fire 
somewheres.  Lord  send  it's  not  the  bank  I" 


The  last  words  of  this  fervent  aspirsr 
tion  were  uttered  as  Amos  made  his 
way  along  the  passage  to  the  street- 
door,  and  the  next  moment  the  wondering 
eyes  of  his  spouse  were  greeted  by  the 
sight  of  him,  all  hatless  and  coatless  as  he 
was,  tearing  away  down  street  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  taken  leave  of  his  senses. 

"  Whatever's  ado  ? "  said  Mrs.  Callender 
in  her  turn,  hastening  to  the  door  and 
shading  her  eyes  from  the  sun,  the  better 
to  survey  the  rapidly  gathering  crowd. 

"The  Bank!"  shouted  a  man  as  he 
passed,  eager  to  get  to  the  front,  and  make 
himself  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  ex- 
citement    "It's  stopped  1" 

"Well,  if  the  fire's  stopped,  what  are 
all  the  fools  gadding  fori"  said  Mrs. 
Callender,  a  woman  of  simple  nature,  slow 
to  take  in  facts  that  lay  outside  the  home 
that  was  her  world. 

"  Stopped  payment  I "  bawled  a  second 
passer-by,  making  a  speaking-trumpet  of 
his  hand  the  better  to  convey  his  news 
without  being  obliged  to  slacken  speed. 

Mrs.  Callender,  struck  dumb  as  she 
afterwards  declared,  turned  slowly  round, 
walked  down  the  narrow  passage  and  into 
the  room  where  the  unfinished  breakfasir 
appeared  in  the  light  of  "funeral  baked 
meats"  to  her  dazed  and  staring  eyes, 
pinned  an  old  shawl  over  the  canaiy  to 
stop  its  singing,  flung  her  apron  over  her 
own  head,  sat  down  thus  shrouded  against 
the  window-shutter,  and  never  stirred 
hand  or  foot  till  Amos  came  in,  dropped 
into  a  chair,  and  told  her  that  she  saw  in 
him  a  man  who  "  stood  in  his  shirt." 

By  his  homely  expression,  however,  no 
reflection  was  meant  to  be  cast  upon  the 
worthy  tanner's  propriety  of  demeanour  in 
publicy  but  the  simple  truth  simply  stated 
that  tiie  shirt  on  his  back  went  nigh  to 
represent  the  entire  sum  of  his  earthly 
possessions. 

Mr&  Callender  subsequently  informed  a 
neighbour  that  when  she  pulled  the  i^ron 
off  her  head,  and  took  a  look  at  Amos, 
"  his  face  was  white  as  chalk,  and  like  the 
window-nane  on  a  rainy  day  wi'  sweat" 
Indeed  tne  good  tanner  presented  a  suffi- 
ciently ghastly  appearance,  and  his  mild 
and  feeling  disposition  seemed  to  have 
undergone  some  strange  and  woeful  change. 

"  It  s  well  you  put  summat  on  the  Im 
there  to  stop  its  singin',  lass,  or  I'd  have 
broke  every  bar  in  its  cage,  and  wrung  it's 
neck  too,  that  would  I — ^I  couldna'  bide  to 
hear  it^  lass,  and  such  a  weight  of  soiror 
pressing  on  my 'art  All  as  I've  toiled  for— 
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all  as  I've  saved  Uf  make  yo'  a  well-to-do 
widdj  when  time  should  come  for  such  to 
be— «11  as  I've  laid  by  a-thinking  many  and 
many  a  time  when  up  to  my  knees  i'  hides, 
*  Our  Emly  shall  be  well  done  by  yet,  and 
prenticed  to  a  fine  business  up  in  York 
city,'  and  now  it's  a'  gone — same  as  a  snow- 
drift i'  thaw  tima  I'm  glad  the  little 
wench  is  up-country  for  an  outin',  for 
Lord  knows  it  'ud  go  hard  wi'  me  this 
day  to  look  upon  her  face  I  " 

Bess,  woman-like,  thought  more  of  her 
husband's  sorrow  than  of  the  cause  of  it 
No  doubt  it  was  a  terrible  thing  that  the 
bMik  filiould  have  stopped  payment,  but 
for  Amos  to  look  so  wild  and  talk  about 
wringing  Dicky's  neck  was  worse. 

Better  to  lose  all  you  possessed  on  earth 
—better  to  ^'  stand  in  your  shirty"  as  the 
saying  had  it — than  have  to  stand  by  and  see 
your  nusbandgomad;  and  this  last  crowning 
calamity  was  what  poor  Bess  now  feared. 

Amos,  pushing  the  remains  of  his 
breakfast  aside  with  no  gentle  hand,  and 
having  thus  cleared  a  space,  laid  his  arms 
on  the  table,  laid  his  head  on  his  arms, 
and  broke  out  crying  like  a  child. 

Then  Bess  took  heart  She  stole  to  his 
side,  and  put  her  arm  about  his  shoulders. 
"When  a  ship's  wrecked,  Amos,"  she 
said,  ''  happen  there's  here  and  there  a  one 
saved.  Things  mayn't  be  as  bad  as  they 
look,  my  dear." 

Meanwhile  outside,  crowd  and  tumult 
grew. 
Dr.  Turtle  appeared  to  be  gifted  with  a 
I  multiple  presence  for  the  occasion.  His 
11  wide-brimmed  hat  was  set  far  back  on  his 
head;  he  took  endless  imaginary  pinches 
of  snuflf ;  he  even  forgot  the  coronation  of 
our  most  gradtus^  Sovereign  for  the  time 
being,  not  once  alluding  to  it  in  the  many 
agitated  conferences  hdd  with  the  various 
sections  of  the  populace.  If  the  bank 
had  been  a  sick  man  the  doctor's  opinion 
of  ita  itrange  appearance  could  not  have 
been  more  ardently  sought;  and  he  was 
^11  the  more  able  to  give  &e  wisest  oounsel, 
and  express  tiie  sagest  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, from  the  fact  of  his  name  not  being  on 
its  books  as  a  depositor  and  his  personal 
property  being  safely  invested  elsewhere. 

As  one  whose  feet  stand  firm  on  land  can 
best  help  the  drowning,  so  did  Dr.  Turtle 
feel  himself  thoroughly  qualified  to  counsel 
Bndsostain  hisflounderingfellow-townsmen. 
An  eager  group  gathered  about  him, 
pressing  upon  bim,  and  one  another;  eager 
eyes  stared  into  his;  now  and  again  a 
shaking  hand  grasped  his  arm. 


"  There  Ib  something  wrong,  no  doubt/' 
said  he  sententiously — "something  griev- 
ously wrong,  but  doubtless  we  shall  know 
all  about  it  in  time,  therefore  let  us 
endeavour  to  keep  ourselves  as  calm  as 
may  be.  An  attitude  at  once  calm  and 
expectant  is,  I  take  it,  the  way  in  which  to 
meet  jsuch  an  emergency  as  the  present 
Such  philosophy  is  however  beyond  the 
reach  of  certain  temperaments.  Ahem  ! 
thank  you  kindly,  let  me  pass." 

A  woman,  dressed  in  widow's  weeds, 
and  with  a  frightened  child  clinging  to  her 
black  gown,  had  fainted,  and  the  doctor 
(never  once  ceasing  to  moralize  all  the 
while),  made  his  way  to  her  side.  Poor  soul ! 
she  was  one  who  could  not  attain  to  the  calm 
and  expectant  attitude  of  true  philosophy. 

Jake,  who  seemed  to  be  not  one  but 
twenty  Jakes  for  the  nonce,  had  his  hat 
off  in  a  trice  and  began  wafting  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  the  woman's 
dead-white  face  with  laudable  ener^gy. 

"  She's  took  it  to  'art  awful,"  said  Jake, 
working  away  like  a  winnowing  machine, 
"  that's  what  it  is,  doctor,  and  there's  three 
more  young  'uns  at  home  too.  I  know  by 
their  boots  you  see,  three  soles,  one  patch; 
this  is  the  patch  I,  take  it,  by  the  size  of  him. 
There  sha'n't  go  no  bill  along  home  with 
them  boots,  doctor,f or  I  reckon  she's  lost  her 
Utile  idl,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  Heaven 
help  the  widow  and  the  fatiierless  if  the 
neighbours  won't  put  a  hand  to  the  job." 

Between  them  the  fainting  creature  was 
taken  to  the  shelter  of  a  shop  and  ^ere  she 
waited,  the  boy  always  clinging  to  her,  she 
always  clinging  to  the  boy ;  now  and  again 
Oxe  two  kissed  each  other. 

"  You'll  come  and  tell  me,"^  said  the 
woman,  touching  Jake's  sleeve  with  a  pale 
hand  on  which  the  wedding-ring  hung 
loosely. 

"  That  I  will,  never  fear,"  shouted  Jake 
as  he  precipitated  himself  into  the  crowd 
and  was  whiried  away  like  a  straw. 

But  when  the  cruel  truth,  the  truth  that 
was  BO  mudh  more  cruel  than  anyone  had 
thought  it  could  be,  came  to  be  known, 
Jake  was  terribly  troubled  at  having  to  fulfil 
his  promise.  He  pushed  his  way  through 
the  concourse  of  excited  and  indignant 
people  with  a  certain  leisureness,  as  one 
who  goes  to  a  tryst  with  unwilling  feet. 

Yes,  that  was  it — ^robbed. 

Whence  came  the  first  whisper  of  the 
sinister  and  cruel  rumour  who  might  say  t 
It  seemed  to  attain  full  growth  at  birth.  It 
was  on  every  tongue,  echoed  by  every 
voice  in  the  space  of  one  moment 
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Becklington  Bank  had  been  robbed. 

Still  with  closed  windows  and  barred 
door  it  faced  the  noisy  crowd,  blankly  as 
a  blind  man  might.  No  living  creature 
had  been  seen  to  pass  in  or  out  through 
the  lurking  door  at  the  end  of  the  narrow 
passage,  and  yet  the  people  cried  out  that 
there  had  been  foul  play,  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  commercial  calamity,  no  stoppage 
that  might  be  but  a  temporary  trouble 
and  presently  yield  a  dividend,  however 
small. 

No ;  what  had  come  about  in  their  midst, 
was  the  committal  of  a  crime,  a  crime  that 
meant  ruin  to  many  a  home,  a  crime  by 
which  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the 
lonely  and  the  desolate  ones  of  life  should 
suffer,  by  which  the  wages  of  honest  toil 
and  the  tiny  hoard  of  the  aged  ^d  feeble 
should  be  wrested  from  their  lawful  owners 
by  a  hand  invisible,  impalpable,  reaching 
out  from  the  darkness  to  clutch  and  hold. 

Denser  and  denser  grew  the  crowd  that 
beat  against  the  bank  as  the  sea  beatsagainst 
a  rock  that  juts  out  into  its  depths. 

Curses,  cries,  groans  of  impatience  and 
despair  £^ed  the. sun-bright  air. 

The  narrow  passage  was  blocked  by  a 
struggling  mass  of  humanity,  each  unit  in 
the  mass  striving  to  reach  the  door. 

A  woman,  by  dmt  of  that  mad  strength  and 
despairing  energy  sometimes  shown  by  the 
sex  in  times  of  great  excitement  of  feeling, 
had  forced  herself  to  the  front,  and  there, 
raising  her  arms  high  above  the  crush  and 
pressure  of  those  around  her,  beat  upon  the 
door  with  her  open  hands,  crying  out  that 
if  they  did  not  let  her  in  she  would  tear 
the  door  down. 

So  may  a  bird  beat  its  wings  against  the 
bars  of  an  iron  cage,  alike  wild  and  helpless. 
More  terrible  still  was  a  man,  strange  and 
foreign-looking,  with  long  black  hair  and 
cavernous  deep  eyes,  whom  grief  seemed  to 
have  benumbeil  and  dazed,  ms  face,  white 
and  stricken,  stood  out  from  the  sea  of  faces 
about  him  by  reason  of  its  ghastly  pallor 
and  fixed  intensity  of  expression.  Those 
about  him  heard  him  mutter  to  himself, 
saw  him  strain  and  tear  at  the  deep  collar 
of  his  shabby  coat,  themselves  muttering 
in  their  turn  that  surely  Grabriel  Devenant 
was  mad — that  was,  madder  than  usual 

That  he  was  always  a  little — some  people 
said  a  good  deal — mad,  was  a  genenmy 
admitted  fact,  nor  had  the  circumstance 
that  he  occasionally  spoke  to  himself  in  a 
foreign  tongue  been  at  any  time  looked 
upon  as  reassuring.  Sane  people,  in  the 
opinion  of  Becklington,  were  content  with 


the  Queen's  English,  and  very  properly  bo; 
nor  did  the  fact  that  Mr.  Devenant  was  only 
a  stranger  and  pilgrim  in  the  land  plead  for 
him  aught  in  this  matter.  It  would  have 
been  better,  said  the  wise,  had  he  dropped 
all  foreign  nonsense  from  the  first 

But  he  had  not  done  so,  and  now  the 
words,  that  fell  from  his  pale-drawn  lips 
were  these : 

"Ma  reine — ma  petite  reine.  Hilda— 
my  Uttle  Hilda." 

A  fond  and  foolish  mingling  of  tongues 
it  must  be  confessed. 

"  Doubtless,"  said  the  suave  voice  of  Dr. 
Turtle  at  the  man's  elbow,  ''  this  suspense 
will  now  shortly  terminate — we  shall  know 
the  worst,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  the  best 
of  things-;-we  shall  be  able  to  rally  our 
moral  forces  as  it  were.  Meanwhile  an  atti- 
tude of  calm "  but  here  the  doctor 

broke  off  suddenly  in  his  discourse  and 
stared  hard  at  Gabriel  Devenant  '^Eh, 
ehl"  he  said,  touching  the  man's  arm; 
"Bless  me,  what's  this,  Mr.  Devenant! 
I  must  really  beg  of  you — ^this  condition 
is  positively  catdeptic,  a  most  dangerous 
strain  upon  the  dehcately  organised  vessels 
of  the  brain.  My  very  dear  sir,  rouse 
yourself,  I  entreat  of  you;  they  cannot  keep 
us  in  suspense  much  longer." 

"  Suspense  ! "  gasped  the  unhappy  object 
of  this  adjuration,  catching  at  the  words 
eagerly ;  "  yes,  it  is  that  that  is  so  terrible, 
it  is  the  waiting,  and  there  is  Hilda;  you 
know  my  little  Hilda!  I  have  been  a 
poor  man  as  riches  go,  a  poor  man  as  some 
would  say,  but  it  has  been  enough.  I  have 
never  grumbled — ^no  one  can  say  that  of 
me.  It  was  enough  for  her,  but  now  the 
time  is  past  when  I  could  have  made  more. 
I  have  been  a  failing  mad — a  failing  man 
this  while  back.  I  comd  not  work  at  the  old 

work  now,  even  if And  there  is  Hilda, 

you  know — ^Hilda  singing  at  her  work" 

The  doctor  spoke  very  gently,  as  tenderly 
in  truth  as  though  this  gaunt  wild-eyed 
man  were  a  suffering  child. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  you  are  not  fit  for 
such  a  scene  as  this.  Let  me  take  yon  to 
my  house ;  you  shall  have  some  wine,  and 
directly  there  is  any  news ^" 

But  with  a  low  strangled  ciy  Gabriel 
Devenant  broke  away  from  the  kindly  hand 
that  would  have  led  him  to  a  quiet  belter, 
and,  battling  wildly  with  the  crowd,  as 
might  a  swimmer  with  the  waves  of  a 
stormy  sea,  took  up  a  position  some  distance 
off,  glancing  back  fearfully  ere  he  settled 
oncd  more  to  the  old  absorbed  watching- 
waiting,  and  muttering. 
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"Bless  my  soul ! "  said  the  doctor,  and 
took  a  prolonged  pinch  of  imaginary  snuff. 
Becklington  Bank  was  a  private  financial 
enterprise,  of  which  two  partners,  uncle 
and  nephew,  were  the  heads.  The  manager, 
old  Anthony  Geddes,  had  grown  first  grey 
and  then  pretty  nearly  bcdd  in  their  ser- 
vice, and  was  popularly  supposed  to  be 
the  heart  and  soul  of  that  outward  frame- 
work called  the  House.    A  man  of  great 
resource,  probity,  energy,  and  method,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  humble  in  his  esti- 
mation of  himself,  the  whole  eye  of  his 
mind  being  taken  up  with  the  dignity  and 
splendour  of  the  firm,  and  the  wide-spread 
confidence  felt  by  the  world  in  general  in 
the  housa     The  books  of  the  bank  were 
in  Anthony's  eyes  as  so  many  Korans  in 
the  eyes  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet.    He 
had  a  way  of  slightly  bowing  his  aged  head 
with  its  long  scanty  fringe  of  white  locks, 
when  he  mentioned  the  firm,  a;nd  letting 
his  voice  drop,  as  though  he  spoke  of  some 
sacred  thing  when  he  mentioned  the  house. 
At  one  time  Mr.  GMdes  inhabited  rooms 
in  the  bank  itself;  but  the  junior  partner, 
a  man  of  tender  heart  and  sympathetic 
nature,  thought  that  the   health  of  the 
faithful  henchman  grew  feeble,  and  that 
that  for  him  to  live  in  a  more  open  part  of 
the  town,  and  combine  horticulture  in  a 
small  way  with  banking  in  a  large  way, 
would  in  all  probability  mend  matters. 

The  deeply-rooted  plant  was  craftily 
drawn  from  its  bed  to  be  planted  in  new 
soil  j  in  other  words,  Anthony  was 
despatched  upon  an  important  and  con- 
fidential errand  to  York  city^  and  when 
he  returned  found  there  had  been  what  he 
called  a  "  flitting''  during  his  absence ;  the 
rooms  in  the  bank  were  given  over  to  a 
couple  of  saucy  clerks,  and  Mrs.  Geddes, 
together  with  all  her  household  treasures, 
was  located  in  a  bonnie  cottage-like  house 
in  Church  Lane — a  house  with  a  garden 
(flowers)  in  front,  and  a  garden  (vege- 
tables) behind.  In  time,  Mr.  G^des  got 
over  the  saipiise  of  these  changes,  and 
developed  a  pride  in  French  beans  and  a 
delight  in  dahlias.  But  he  never  ceased  to 
look  upon  the  two  saucy  clerks  as  inter- 
lopers, and  would  cast  withering  glances 
at  their  Lares  and  Penates,  as  who  would 
say :  <<  Yoa  should  have  seen  these^rooms 
when  Mrs.  Geddes  and  I  had  them  !|" 

Now,  among  the  restless  turbident  crowd 
in  the  old  ma^et-place,  a  rumour  began  to 
creep,  and  then  to  fly,  that  '^  some  one," 
that  ubiquitous  personage  who  sees  and 
hears  more  than  any  one  eke,  had  caught  a 


glimpse  of  Anthony  Geddes  "  fleein'  like 
a  hare  wi'  dogs  after  'un,"  and  the  boy 
Davey  at  his  heels — from  the  cottage  in 
Church  Lane  towards  the  bank.  Someone 
had  also  seen  Mrs.  Geddes  ^'  struck  speech- 
less," and  standing,  a  sort  of  modem  Lot's 
wife,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  her  choicest 
flower-beds,  whither  in  her  fear  and  daze 
she  had  unwittingly  strayed. 

It  was  also  reported  that  Anthony  had 
carried  his  hat  in  his  hand  as  though  he 
could  not  bear  its  pressure  on  his  head ; 
that  his  lank  locks  were  "  streaming  out 
ahint  him ; "  that  the  boy  Davey  (of  whom 
more  hereafter)  had  a  face  "  like  a  young 
ghost,"  and  was  in  a  general  state  of  heat 
and  agitation  impossible  to  describe,  having 
evidently  been  sent  from  the  bank  to 
summon  Mr.  Geddes  on  the  instant,  Davey 
must,  so  said  the  wiseacres,  have  been  let 
out  secretly  through  a  certain  small  arched 
doorway  opening  into  that  dark  and 
narrow  alley  wherein  the  ivy-plant  had 
its  source,  and  thence  into  Church  Lane. 

At  an  early  hour,  then — ^just,  in  fact,  as 
Jake  came  to  survey  the  morning  from  his 
doorstep,  and  just  as  Amos  Callender  gave 
his  razor  its  first  dip  in  the  little  battered 
tin  can  that  did  duty'for  a  shaving-pot — 
these  two,  Anthony  Geddes  and  the  boy 
Davey,  were  seen  hurrying  along  Church 
Lane  towards  the  bank. 

They  were  going  "sly-like"  too,  as 
though  they  wished  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  speed,  and  at  the  same  time 
attract  the  least  possible  notice. 

Doubtless  the  word  "robbery,"  as  the 
si%gested  cause  of  this  mysterious  state  of 
matters,  had  been  let  fall  by  Mrs.  Geddes, 
that  good  woman  being  in  a  condition  so 
limp,  abject  and  terror-struck,  as  to  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  designing.  That  anything 
should  go  wrong  at  t£e  bank  appeared  to 
her  in  the  light  of  a  convulsion  of  nature, 
for  impressions  are  as  catching  as  measles, 
and  from  long  companionship  with 
Anthony,  his  wife  had  grown  to  look  upon 
the  firm  and  the  house  with  the  same 
limitless  veneration. 

True,  he  had  said  to  her,  as  he  turned 
to  leave  the  cottage,  "  Keep  a  silent  tongue, 
Meg,*'  and  there  stood  the  boy  Davey, 
shaking  like  a  leaf,  having  just  delivered 
himself  of  a  message  to  the  manager  from 
the  head  clerk. 

Meg  meant  to  keep  her  tongue  quiet, 
of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
when  her  chosen  gossip,  Mrs.  McCann, 
almost  fell  into  the  passage  from  the  im- 
petus conveyed  to  her  massive  form  by  a 
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harried  entrance  through  the  side-door  that 
led  into  their  mutual  garden,  the  reins 
of  Meg's  self-govemment  were  loosened, 
and  somehow — she  really  did  not  know 
how — in  fact,  she  said  afterwards  she  felt  as 
though  in  a  "  walking  swound  *' — the  word 
"  robbery  "  dropped  from  her  lips. 

From  that  seed  rumour  grew,  spread, 
became  clamour. 

The  bank  had  not  suspended  payment : 
the  bank  had  been  robbed. 

Then,  as  a  thing  that  is  tossed  upon  the 
surface  of  a  sea — tossed  hither  and  thither, 
drifted  with  this  eddy  and  that — rose  the 
sound  of  a  man's  name,  Geoffrey  Stirling. 

He  was  the  younger  partner  in  the  firm. 
His  uncle,  the  senior  partner,  was  just  now 
absent,  having  gone  to  London  to  consult  a 
celebrated  oculist  as  to  the  state  of  his  sight, 
which  had  been  failing  for  some  time  past 

All  the  responsibility,  all  the  sorrow  of 
whatever  calamity  had  happened,  would 
fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  younger 
man — a  man  so  universally  beloved,  held 
in  such  high  esteem  by  rich  and  poor  alike, 
that  amid  the  smart  of  their  own  pain 
many  remembered  his,  and  more  than  one 
voice  in  that  mad  medley  of  conjecture, 
was  heard  to  say»that  it  would  come 
"hard  on  Maister  (xeoffrey,"  to  which 
another  would  reply,  "Aye,  that  will  it, 
and  him  laid  on  a  sick  bed,  too." 

Those  who  most  dreaded  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  loss  that  was  comins,  those  who 
most  shrank  from  the  black  shadow  loomine 
ahead,  felt  that  the  loss  would  sting  ana 
the  shadow  chill  the  heart  of  the  junior 
partner  more  for  others  than  for  himseli 

Alison  Stirling,  his  nnde,  was  a  hard 
man,  stem  and  just,  apt  to  say  of  nusfor- 
tune  that  was  the  result  of  folly,  that  the 
victim  "deserved  all  he  got;"  an  excel- 
lent man  of  business,  unemotional,  self- 
contained,  one  who  compelled  respect 
rather  than  won  affection,  so  that,  when  it 
became  known  that  his  sight  was  affected, 
that  he  began  to  live  in  a  misty  world,  seeing 
all  things  through  a  haze,  people  rather 
pitied  ms  own  consequent  suffering  than 
suffered  f ot  him ;  rather  condoled  with  his 
loss  of  independence  than  that  the  sight  of 
those  he  loved  should  be  lost  to  him. 

Alison  Stirling  had  never  married,  and 
was  supposed  to  care  for  himself  more  than 
for  any  other  thing  on  earth,  unless  it  were 
the  stainlessne^  of  his  career  as  a  financier. 

True  there  were  those  who  held  that  he 
had  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  "Mr. 


Geoffrey,"  and  took  a  secret  yet  intense 
pride  in  Mr.  Geoffrey's  young  son. 

Be  these  things  as  they  might,  the  senior 
partner  was  looked  upon  as  a  hard  roan, 
and  though  some  said  he  would  be  raging 
mad  at  things  going  wrong  in  his  absence, 
none  said  he  would  be  sad  or  sorry ;  none 
said  it  was  "  hard  upon  him,**  as  tiiey  said 
about  his  nephew. 

Patience  has  its  limits,  and,  pity  who 
thev  might,  the  men  who  surrounded  the 
^building  that  still  stared  blankly  in  their 
faces  were  rapidly  reaching  the  limit  of  theirs. 

The  crowd  beean  to  sway  this  way  and 
that ;  someone  uiouted  for  a  crowbar  to 
force  the  door  from  its  hinges ;  men  clam- 
bered to  the  window-sills;  one  thrust 
his  fist  through  the  pane,  unheeding  the 
broken  glass  t£at  gashed  his  flesL 

The  first  blow  struck  is  always  a 
dangerous  precedent 

Inafewmoments'morenot  a  sheet  of  glass 
in  the  lower  windows  but  was  shattered  to 
atoms,  and  clenched  fists  beat  on  the  shatters 
to  loosen  the  bolts  that  held  them. 

In  vain  Dr.  Turtle,  a  sort  of  self-consti- 
tuted constable,  entreated  forbearance  from 
those  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood ;  in 
vain  he  managed  to  dimb  the  horse-block 
at  the  door  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn  and 
thence  harangued  the  multitude ;  in  vain 
he  waved  the  hand  of  which  he  was  not  a 
little  proud,  hoping  that  men  might  r^ard 
it  as  a  flag  of  truce.  They  didn't  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

The  reign  of  anarchy  and  confusion  had  set 
in ;  passion  was  in  the  ascendant ;  patience 
and  forbearance  lay  trampled  under  foot 

A  hand,  clenching  a  large  stone,  appeared 
above  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 

AnoHier  instant  and  it  would  have  been 
flung — the  precursor  of  many. 

But  Gabriel  Devenant,  stiU  muntaining 
his  place  of  vantage,  still  grasping  the 
collar  of  his  coat  with  wornng  fingers, 
still  paler  than  hia  fellows,  with  his  black 
locks  falling  back  from  his  lifted  face, 
uttered  a  cry,  stretching  his  arms  suddenly 
upward — a  lead  that  all  eyes  followed. 

Then  the  clenched  hand  and  the  stone  it 
grasped  fell,  while  a  murmur  like  the 
buzziag  of  a  countless  swarm  of  bees  -rose 
high  and  sunk  to  breathless  silenca 

One  of  the  windows  of  the  upper  storey 
of  the  bank  stood  wide  open,  and  there 
— showing  from  below  like  a  picture  in  a 
frame — stood  a  man  pallid  from  recent 
illness,  Geoffrey  Stirling. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX.    RIDING  HOME. 

The  two  old  gentlemen  rode  away,  each 
in  his  own  direction,  in  gloomy  silence. 
Not  a  woTd  was  said  by  either  of  them, 
even  to  one  of  his  own  followers.  It  was 
nearly  twenty  miles  to  Mr.  Harkaway's 
honse,  and  along  the  entire  twenty  miles 
he  rode  silent  "He's  in  an  awful  pas- 
sion," said  Thoronghbung ;  "  he  can't  speak 
from  anger.''  But,  to  tell  the  troth,  Mr. 
Harkaway  was  ashamed  of  himself.  He 
was  an  old  gentleman,  between  seventy 
and  eighty,  who  was  supposed  to  so  out 
for  his  amusement,  and  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  betrayed  into  most  unseemly 
language.  What  though  the  hound  had 
not  "  diown  a  line ) "  Was  it  necessary 
that  he,  at  his  time  of  life,  should  fight  on 
the  road  for  the  maintenance  of  a  trifling 
right  of  sport  1  But  yet  there  came  upon 
hmi  from  time  to  time  a  sense  of  the  deep 
injury  done  to  him.  That  man,  Fairlawn, 
tl»t  blackguard,  that  creature  of  all  others 
Uie  furdiest  removed  bom  a  gentleman, 
had  declared  that  in  his,  Mr.  Harkaway's 
teeth,  he  would  draw  his,  Mr.  Harkaway's 
covert !  Then  he  would  urge  on  his  old 
horse,  and  gnash  his  teeth ;  and  then,  again, 
he  would  be  ashamed.  "  Tantoene  animis 
cffilestibus  ir» ! " 

But  Thoroughbong  rode  home  high  in 

Spirits,  very  proud,  and  conscious  of  uving 
one  good  work.  He  was  always  anxious 
to  stand  well  with  the  hunt  generally,  and 
was  aware  that  he  had  now  distinguished 
himsell  Harry  Annesiey  was  on  one  side 
of  him,  and  on  the  other  rode  Mr.  Florin, 
the  banker.  "  He's  an  abominable  liar," 
said  Thoroughbung,  "  a  wicked  wretched 
liar ! "    He  was  alluding  to  the  Hitchener's 


whip,  whom  in  his  wrath  he  had  nearly  j 
sent  to  another  world.  "He  says  that 
one  of  his  hounds  got  into  the  covert,  but 
I  was  there  and  saw  it  all.  Not  a  nose 
was  over  the  little  bank  which  runs  between 
the  field  and  the  covert" 

*'  You  must  have  seen  a  hound  if  he  had 
been  there,"  said  the  banker. 

"  I  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and  could 
count  the  hounds  he  had  with  hiuL  There 
were  three  of  them.  A  big  black-spotted 
bitch  was  leading,  the  one  that  I  nearly  fell 
upon.  When  the  man  went  down  the  hound 
stopped,  not  knowine  what  was  expected 
of  him.  How  should  he  %  The  man  would 
have  been  in  the  covert^  but,  by  George  !  I 
Odanaged  to  stop  him." 

"  What  did  you  mean  to  do  to  him  when 
you  rode  at  him  so  furiously  1"  asked 
Harry. 

"  Not  let  him  get  in  there.  That  was 
my  resolute  purpose.  I  suppose  I  should 
have  knocked  him  off  his  horse  with  my 
whip." 

"  But  suppose  he  had  knocked  you  off 
your  horse  ? "  suggested  the  banker. 

*'  There  is  no  knowing  how  that  might 
have  been.  I  never  calculated  those 
chances.  When  a  man  wants  to  do  a  thing 
like  that  he  generally  does  it" 

"  And  you  did  it  1 "  said  Harry. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  I  did.  I  dare  say  his 
bonea  are  sora  I  know  mine  are.  But  I 
don't  care  for  that  in  the  least  When  this 
day  comes  to  be  talkedabout,  as  I  daresay 
it  will  be  for  many  a  long  year,  no  one 
will  be  able  to  say  that  the  Hitcheners  got 
into  that  covert"  Thoroughbung,  with  the  ' 
genuine  modesty  of  an  Englishman,  would 
not  say  that  he  had  achieved  by  his  own 
prowess  all  this  glory  for  the  Puckeridge 
Hunt ;  but  he  felt  it  down  to  the  very  end 
of  his  nails.  Had  he  not  been  there  that 
whip  would  have  got  into  the  wood,  and  a 
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very  different  tale  would  then  have  been 
told  in  those  coming  years  to  which  his 
mind  was  ruimiiig  away  with  happy 
thoughts.  He  had  ridden  the  aggressors 
down ;  he  had  stopped  the  first  intrusive 
hound.  But  though  he  continued  to  talk 
of  the  subject,  he  did  not  boast  in  so  many 
words  that  he  had  done  it  His  ''veni 
vidi  vici "  was  confined  to  his  own  bosom. 

As  they  rode  home  together  there  came 
to  be  a  little  crowd  of  men  round  Thorough- 
bung,  giving  him  the  praises  that  were  his 
due.  Bat  one  by  one  they  fell  off  from 
Annesley's  side  of  the  road.  He  soon  felt 
that  no  one  addressed  a  word  to  him.  He 
was,  probably,  too  prone  to  encourage  them 
in  this.  It  was  he  that  fell  away,  and 
courted  loneliness,  and  then  in  his  heart 
accused  them.  There  was  no  doubt  some- 
thing of  truth  in  his  accusations;  but 
another  man  less  sensitive,  might  have 
lived  it  down.  He  did  more  than  meet 
their  coldness  half  way,  and  then  com- 
plained to  himself  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
world.  ''They  are  like  the  beasts  of  the 
field,"  he  said,  ''  who  when  another  beast 
has  been  wounded,  turn  upon  him  and 
rend  him  to  deatL''  His  future  brother- 
in-law,  the  best-natured  fellow  that  ever 
was  bom,  rode  on  thoughtless,  and  left 
Harry  alone  for  three  or  four  miles,  while 
he  received  the  pleasant  plaudits  of  his 
companions.  In  Joshua's  heart  was  that 
tale  of  the  whip's  discomfiture.  He  did 
not  see  that  Molly's  brother  was  alone  as 
soon  as  he  would  have  done  but  for  his 
own  glory.  ''  He  is  the  same  as  the  others,'' 
said  Harry  to  himself.  "  Because  that  man 
has  told  a  falsehood  of  me,  and  has  had  the 
wit  to  surround  it  with  circumstances,  he 
thinks  it  becomes  him  to  ride  away  and  cut 
me."  Then  he  asked  himself  some  foolish 
questions  as  to  himself  and  as  to  Joshua 
Thoroughbung,  which  he  did  not  answer  as 
he  should  have  done,  had  he  remembered 
that  he  was  then  riding  Thoroughbung's 
horse,  and  that  his  sister  was  to  become 
Thoroughbung's  wife. 

After  half  an  hour  of  triumphaQt  ova- 
tion, Joshua  remembered  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  did  fall  back  so  as  to  pick  him  up. 
"  What's  the  matter,  Harry  ?  Why  don't 
you  come  on  and  join  us  % " 

"  I'm  sick  of  nearing  of  that  infernal 
squabbla" 

"  Well ;  as  to  a  squabble,  Mr.  Harkaway 
behaved  quite  right  If  a  hunt  is  to  be 
kept  up,  the  right  of  entering  coverts  must 
he  preserved  for  the  hunt  they  belong  to. 
There  was  no    line   shown.      You  must  | 


remember  that  there  isn't  a  doubt  about 
that  The  hounds  were  aU  astray  ?rheD 
we  joined  them.  It's  a  great  question 
whether  they  brought  their  fox  into  that 
first  covert  There  are  they  who  think 
that  Bodkin  was  just  riding  acrofls  the 
Puckeridge  country  in  search  of  a  fox." 
Bodkin  was  Mr.  Fairlawn's  huntsman.  "  If 
you  admit  that  kind  of  thing,  where 
will  you  bef  As  a  hunting  county  just 
nowhere.  Then  as  a  sportsman,  where  aie 
you  ?  It  is  necessary  to  put  down  such 
gross  fraud.  My  own  impression  is  that 
Mr.  Fairlawn  should  be  turned  out  from 
being  master.  I  own  I  feel  veiy  strongly 
about  it  But  then  I  always  have  hm 
fond  of  hunting." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Harry  sulkily,  who  was 
not  in  the  least  interested  as  to  the  matter 
on  which  Joshua  was  so  eloquent 

Then  Mr.  Proctor  rode  by,  the  gentleman 
who  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  had  dis- 
gusted Harry  by  calling  him  "mister." 
"Now,  Mr.  Proctor,"  continued  Joshna, 
"I  appeal  to  you  whether  Mr.  Harkaway 
was  not  quite  right  f     If  you  wont  stick 

up  for  your  rights  in  a  hunting  county " 

But  Mr.  Proctor  rode  on,  wishing  them 
good-night,  very  discourteously  declining 
to  hear  the  remainder  of  the  brewer's 
arguments.  "  He's  in  a  hurry,  I  suppose," 
said  Joshua. 

"  You'd  better  follow  him.  YouTl  find 
that  he'll  listen  to  you  then." 

"I  don't  want  him  to  listen  to  me 
particularly." 

"I  thought  you  did."  Then  for  half  a 
mile  the  two  men  rode  on  in  silenca 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Harrys 
said  Joshua.  "  I  can  see  there's  something 
up  that  riles  you.  I  know  you're  a  FeUow 
of  your  college,  and  have  other  things  to 
think  of  besides  the  vagaries  of  a  fox ' 

"  The  FeUow  of  a  college ! "  said  Harry, 
who,  had  he  been  in  a  good  hnmoar, 
would  have  thought  much  more  of  being 
along  with  a  lot  of  fox-hunters  than  of  any 
college  honours. 

"Well,  yes,  I  suppose  it  is  a  great  thii^ 
to  be  a  Fellow  of  a  coUege.  I  never  conld 
have  been  one  if  I  had  mugged  for  ever."  ^ 

"  My  being  a  Fellow  of  a  college  won't 
do  me  much  good  Did  you  see  that  old 
man  Proctor  go  by  just  now  t " 

"  Oh  yes ;  he  never  likes  to  be  out  after 
a  certain  hour." 

"  And  did  you  see  Florin,  and  Mr.  Hark- 
away, and  a  lot  of  others  I  You  yourself 
have  been  going  on  ahead  for  the  last  hoar 
without  speaking  to  me." 
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"How  do  yoa  mean,  without  speaking 
to  yoa  f "  8ud  Joshua,  turning  sharp  round. 

Then  Harry  Annedey  reflected  that  he 
was  doing  an  injustioe  to  his  future 
brother-in?aw.  "Perhaps  I  have  done 
yon  wrong,''  he  said. 

"  You  have." 

'*  I  heg  your  pardon.  I  believe  you  are 
as  honest  and  true  a  fellow  as  there  is  in 
Hertfordshire,  but  for  those  others " 

"You  think  it's  about  Mountjoy  Scar- 
borough, then  t "  asked  Joshua. 

"I  la  That  infernal  fool,  Peter  Prosper, 
has  chosen  to  publish  to  the  world  that  he 
has  dropped  me  because  of  something  that 
he  has  heard  of  that  occurrenca  A  wretched 
lie  has  been  told  with  a  purpose  by  Mount- 
joy  ScarlK>rough's  brother,  and  my  uncle 
has  taken  it  into  his  wise  head  to  believe 
it  The  truth  is,  I  have  not  been  as 
respectful  to  him  as  he  thinks  I  ought,  and 
now  he  resents  my  neglect  in  this  f aduon. 
He  is  going  to  marry  your  aunt  in  order 
that  he  may  have  a  lot  of  children,  and  cut 
me  out  la  order  to  justify  himself,  he 
has  told  these  lies  about  me,  and  you  see 
the  oonsequenca  Not  a  man  in  the  county 
is  willing  to  speak  to  mei" 

"I  rwdly  think  a  great  deal  of  it's 
fancy." 

"  You  go  and  ask  Mr.  Harkaway.  He's 
hone9t^  and  hell  tell  you.  Ask  this  new 
consin  of  yours,  Mr.  Prosper." 

*'  I  don't  know  that  they  are  going  to 
make  a  match  of  it,  alter  aU." 

"Ask  my  own  father.  Only  think  of  it; 
—that  a  pnling  puking  idiot  IQce  that^  from 
a  mere  freak,  &ould  be  able  to  do  a  man 
such  a  mischief  I  He  can  rob  me  of  my 
income,  which  he  himself  has  brought  me 
ap  to  expect  That  he  can  do  by  a  stroke 
of  his  pen.  He  can  threaten  to  have  sons 
like  Priam.  All  that  is  within  his  own 
bosom.  But  to  justify  himself  to  the  world 
at  large,  he  picks  up  a  scandalous  story 
from  a  man  like  Augustus  Scarborough, 
and  immediately  not  a  man  in  the  county 
will  speak  to  pie.  I  say  that  that  is  enough 
to  break  a  man's  heart, — not  the  injury 
done  which  a  man  should  bear,  but  the 
injustice  of  the  doing.  Who  wants  his 
beggarly  allowance)  He  can  do  as  he 
likes  about  his  own  money.  I  shall  never 
ask  him  for  his  money.  But  that  he  should 
tell  such  a  lie  as  tiiis  about  the  county  is 
more  than  a  man  can  endura" 

"What  was  it  that  did  happen)"  asked 
JoshuiL 

«  The  man  met  me  in  the  street  when  he 
was  drunk,  and  he  struck  at  me  and  was 


insolent.  Of  course  I  knocked  him  down. 
Who  wouldn't  have  done  the  same  ?  Then 
his  brother  found  him  somewhere,  or  got 
hold  of  him,  and  sent  him  out  of  the 
country,  and  says  that  I  had  held  my 
tongue  when  I  left  him  in  the  street  Of 
course  I  held  my  tongue.  What  was 
Mountjoy  to  met  Then  Augustus  has 
asked  me  sly  questions,  and  accuses  me  of 
lying  because  I  did  not  choose  to  tell  him 
everything.     It  all  comes  out  of  that" 

Here  they  had  reached  the  rectory,  and 
Harry,  after  seeing  that  the  horses  were  pre- 
perl^  supplied  wiui  gruel,  took  himself  and 
his  ill-humour  upstairs  to  his  own  chamber. 
But  Joshua  had  a  word  or  two  to  say  to 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  rectory.  He  felt 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  ride  his  horse 
home  without  giving  time  to  the  animal  to 
drink  his  gruel,  and  therefore  made  his 
way  into  the  litde  breakfast-parlour,  where 
Molly  had  a  cup  of  tea  and  buttered  toast 
ready  for  him.  He  of  course  told  her  first 
of  the  grand  occurrence  of  the  day, — how 
the  two  packs  of  hounds  had  mixed  them- 
selves together,  how  violently  the  two 
masters  had  fallen  out  and  had  nearly 
flogged  each  other,  how  Mr.  Harkaway  had 
sworn  horribly, — ^who  had  never  been  heard 
to  swear  before, — ^how  a  final  attempt  had 
been  made  to  seize  a  second  covert^  and 
how,  at  last,  it  had  come  to  pass  that  he 
had  distinguished  himself.  '*  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  absolutely  rede  over  the 
unfortunate  man  f  "  asked  Molly. 

<*I  did.  Not  that  the  man  had  the 
worst  of  it, —  or  very  much  the  worse. 
There  we  were  both  down,  and  the  two 
horses,  all  in  a  heap  together." 

"Oh,  Joshua,  suppose  you  had  been 
Uckedl" 

"In  that  case  I  should  have  been  — 
kicked." 

"  But  a  kick  from  an  infuriated  horse  ! " 

"There  wasn't  much  infuriation  about 
him.  The  man  had  ridden  all  that  out  of 
the  beast" 

'^  You  are  sure  to  laugh  at  me,  Joshua, 
because  I  think  what  terrible  things 
might  have  happened  to  you.  Why  do 
you  go  putting  yourself  so  forward  in 
every  danger  now  that  you  have  got  some- 
body else  to  depend  upon  you  and  to  care 
for  you )    It's  verv,  very  wrong." 

"  Somebody  had  to  do  it,  Mdly.  It  was 
most  importsnt,  in  the  interests  of  hunting 

generally,  that  those  hounds  should  not 
ave  been  allowed  to  get  into  that  covert 
I  don't  think  that  outsiders  ever  under 
stand  how  essential  it  is  to  maintain  yom 
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rights.  It  isn't  as  though  it  were  an  indi- 
vidual The  whole  county  may  depend 
upon  it"  ' 

"Why  shouldn't  it  be  some  man  who 
hasn't  got  a  young  woman  to  look  after  1 " 
said  Molly»  half  laughing  and  half  crjine. 

**  It's  the  man  who  first  gets  there  who 
ought  to  do  it,"  said  Joshua.  "A  man 
can't  stop  to  remember  whether  he  has  got 
a  young  woman  or  not." 

"I  don't  think  you  ever  want  to 
remember."  Then  that  little  quarrel  was 
brouffht  to  the  usual  end  with  the  usual 
blandishments,  and  Joshua  went  on  to 
discuss  with  her  that  other  source  of 
trouble,  her  brother's  fall  "Harry  is 
awfully  cut  up,"  said  the  brewer. 

"  You    mean    these    affairs   about   his 

uncle  % " 

"  Yea  It  isn't  only  the  money  he  feels, 
or  the  property,  but  people  look  askew  at 
him.  You  ought  all  of  you  to  be  very  kind 
to  him." 

"  I  am  sure  we  are." 

« There  is  something  in  it  to  vex  him. 

That  stupid  old  fool,  your  uncle ;  I  beg 

your  pardon,  you  know,  for  speaking  of  him 
in  that  way." 

"  He  is  a  stupid  old  fool" 

"  Is  behaving  very  badly.  I  don't  know 
wheUier  he  shouldn't  be  treated  as  I  did 
that  fellow  up  at  the  covert" 

"  Ride  over  him  1 " 

"Something  of  that  kind.  Of  course 
Harry  is  sore  about  it,  and  when  a  man  is 
sore  he  frets  at  a  thing  like  that  more  than 
he  ought  to  do.  As  for  that  aunt  of  mine 
at  Buntingford,  there  seems  to  be  some 
hitch  in  it  I  should  have  said  she'd  have 
married  The  Old  Gentleman  had  he  asked 
her." 

"  Don't,  talk  like  that,  Joshua." 

**  But  there  is  some  screw  loose.  Simpeon 
came  up  to  my  father  about  it  yesteniay, 
and  the  governor  let  enough  of  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  to  make  me  know  that  the  thing 
is  not  going  as  straight  as  she  wishes." 

"  He  has  offered  then  ) " 
.  '^  I  am  sure  he  has  asked  her." 

"  And  your  aunt  will  accept  him ) "  asked 
Molly. 

"There's  probably  some  difference  about 
money.  It's  all  done  with  the  intention  of 
injuring  poor  Harry.  If  he  were  my  own 
brother  I  could  not  be  more  unhappy  about 
him.  And  as  to  Aunt  Matilda,  ^he's  a  fool. 
They  are  two  fools  together.  If  they 
choose  to  marry  we  can't  hinder  them.  But 
there  is  some  screw  ]oo?e,  and  if  the  two 
young  lovers  don*t  know  their  own  mind 


things  may  come  right  at  last"  Theu^vritli 
some  further  blandishments,  the  prosperous 
brewer  walked  away. 

TWiCti  ACROSS  THE  CHANNEL 
WHEN  CHARLES  WAS  KING. 

SECONDLY — TO  JERSEY  AND  GUERNSEY. 

In  beginning  his  account  of  his  second 
Channel  trip  Heylyn  says :  "  My  Survey  of 
the  Estate  of  the  two  Islands  of  Gaernzey 
and  Jarsev  is  fashioned  after  a  more 
serious  and  solemn  manner.  I  had  then 
began  to  apply  myself  to  the  Lord  BUboii 
of  London,  and  was  resolved  to  present 
the  work  to  him  when  it  was  once  fini&hed, 
and,  therefore,  was  to  frame  my  style 
agreeably  unto  the  gravity  and  composed- 
ness  of  so  great  a  Prelate." 

Again :  "At  Court  ....  at  the  time  I 
had  finished  these  Relations,**  meaning  bis 
'<  lively''  account  of  his  French  holiday, "  the 
French  party  there  were  as  considerable  for 
their  number  as  it  was  afterwards  for  their 
power,"  necessitating  that  a  Discourse 
shoidd  trip  along  to  a  step  that  would 
please  the  party ;  bat  now,  as  the  object 
was  to  address  a  powerful  prelate,  a  "  dis- 
course fashioned  with  so  much  liberty,  and 
touching  (as  it  might  be  thought)  with  so 
much  Gayete  de  coBur  upon  the  humoors  of 
that  "—the  French—"  people,  might  have 
procured  me  no  good  welcome."  From 
which  it  followed  that,  "  The  indiscretion 
would  have  been  unpardonable  if  I  bad 
come'  before  such  a  person  in  so  h'ght  a 
garb.as  might  have  eiven  him  a  just  occa- 
sion to  suppose  that  I  had  too  much  of  the 
Antick,  ana  might  be  rather  serviceable  to 
his  recreations  than  to  be  honoured  with 
employments  of  more  weight  and  conse- 
quence." 

Now  that  the  change  in  style  that  will 
be  perceived  is  thus  well  accounted  for, 
we  may  accompany  Heylyn  in  his  surrey 
of  the  Islands  of  Ouemzey  and  Jarsey. 

It  is  remembered  that  Lord  Danver6(to 
be  Earl  of  Danby)  spoke  oopmendatorily 
of  Peter  Heylyn  to  Prince  Cnarles  m  1623. 
Five  years  afterwards,  the  good  opinion  that 
brought  out  the  commendation  bore  fruit 
of  another  kind.  The  earl  was  Governor 
of  Jer^.  Hevlyn,  immediately  after  his 
Nonnandy  Relations,  had  written  some 
theological  Latin  pamphlets  that  Prideaox, 
King's  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Reynoldfl, 
Wamen  of  Merton,  denounced,  preaching 
of  his  Bellarminianism,  his  Pontificianism, 
his  heresies  of  all  sorts  that  ha<l  led  to 
the  narrow  party  proclaiming  him  a  Papist 
in  the  Public  Divinity  School;    and  as 
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this  happened  just  before  Heylyn  had 
lesolved  to  show  the  Bishop  of 'London 
(Laud)  that  he  was  not  an  antick,  it  was 
at  a  moment  when,  if  patrons  were  going 
to  do  anything  for  him,  their  opportunity 
was  come,  since  he  was  absolatcuy  without 
any  preferment    whatever,  and  if  a  post 
coold  be  proposed  or  procured  for  him,  he 
was  ready  at  once  to  make  himself  and 
the  post  fit  At  this  juncture,  "  On  provoca- 
tion Oiven  unto  the  French  at  the  Isle  of 
fihe,"  in  Heylyn's  own  words,  '^  the  king 
received  advertisement  of  some  reciprocaU 
affront  intended  by  the  French  on  the  Isles 
of  Jarsey  and  Ouemzey  with  others  there- 
upon appendant^"  such  isles  being  "the 
only  remainders  of  the  Dukedome  of  Nor- 
mandy in  the  power  of  the  English."    As 
a  result  of  the  '<  advertisement,''  "  it  was 
thought  good  to  send  the  Earl  of  Danby 
with  a  considerable   supply  of  Men  and 
Armes,  and  Ammunition  to  make  good 
those  Islands  by  fortifying  and  assuring 
them  against  all  invasions."  "And  this  order 
being  signified  to  his  Lordship  about  tiie 
beginning  of  December,   anno  1628,  he 
cheerfully  embraced  the  service,  and  pre- 
pared accordingly.  But,"  which  is  the  spot 
at  which  Heylyn's  history  gets  intertwined 
with  the  governor's,  and  me  islands'i  and 
the    life    of  Eneland   herself — the   earl 
"  being  deserted  oy  his  own  Chaplaines  in 
regard  of  the  extremity  of  the  season,  and 
the  visible  danger  of  the  Enterprise,  he 
proposed  tiie  businesse  of  that  attendance 
anto  me  (not  otherwise  relating  to  him 
than  as  to  an  honourable  friend)/'  and  in 
"  me  lie  found  as  great  a  readiness  and  reso- 
lution as  he  found  ooldnesse  in  the  other." 
Towards  the  end  of  February  Heylyn 
set  out  from  town,  where  he  had  had  to 
stay  over  ChiistmaSi  to  wait  for  his  patron 
down  in  Hampshire,  near   the   port  of 
embavoation.    The  rendezvous  was  *'  at  the 
honae   of  Mr.  Arthur  Brumfield,  in  the 
Pariah  of  Tichfield  near  the  sea,  rituate  be- 
tween Portsmouth  and  Southampton;"  and 
there    Heylyn  and   all  were  entertained 
handflomely  for  a  week,  with  even  then  the 
need  "  to  tarry  "  two  or  three  days  longer 
for  the  arrivid  of  some  missing  men  and 
ammunition.    The  result  was  that  it  was 
a  Taesday,  the  3rd  of  March  (the  year 
being    1628),   when   the   Assurance,  '.'a 
ahip     of  eight    hundred   tun,    furnished 
with  forty-two  pieces  of  Ordinance,"  with 
'<  four  hundred  foot,  under  Colonel  Piper- 
nell,  Xaeut  Colonel  Francis  Connisby,  Lieut 
Colonel  Francis    Bainford,  and   Captain 
William  Killegra,"  the  ship  being  ''very 


well  manned  with  valiant  and  expert 
sailors,"  was  pronounced  to  be  ready  to 
sail,  and  received  the  governor  and  his 
staff  on  board  Beady  abo  was  a  ''  Fleet," 
under  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Palmer,  "  of  two 
Pinnaces  called  the  Whelps,  a  Catch  called 
the  Minnikin^  and  a  Merchants  ship  called 
the  Charles ;"  and  the  five  sail  set  off  at 
once,  when  "  the  sea  was  very  calme  and 
quieV'  producing  "  a  dokly  and  unpleasant 
movement,"  and  when,  after  acquaintance 
had  been  made  with  *'  the  Needles,  a 
dangerous  passage  at  all  times,  ....  we 
were  fain  to  lie  at  Hull  (as  the  Mariners 
phrase  it)  all  that  night."  Excitement  was 
not  many  knots  off,  however.  The 
watch  "descried  a  sail  of  French,"  near 
by,  at  daylight  It  consisted  *'  of  ten  barks 
laden  with  very  good  Gascoygne  wiues 
and  good  choyce  of  Linen;"  and  ''our  two 
Wheipsand  the  Catchgave  chase  unto  them." 
The  pursuit  was  hot,  and  the  chances  of  the 
game  were  seized  with  excellent  advantage. 
"Never,"  says  Heylyn,  "did  Duck  by 
frequent  diving  so  escape  the  Spaniell,  or 
did  Hare  by  often  turning  so  avoid  the 
Hounds,"  as  did  these  French  skippers  slip 
from  the  Englishmen,  and  slip,  and  slip 
again.  Fini£y  there  was  no  capture. 
The  Whelps  and  the  spaniels,  the  ducks, 
and  hares,  and  hounds,  all  seem  to 
have  moored  close  together  finally,  in 
peace  and'  good  temper  (when  it  was 
that  the  very  goodness  of  the  wine,  and 
the  nice  assortment  of  linen,  had  acceptable 
demonstration,  possibly) ;  for  Heylyn  makes 
known  that,  in  the  "Hands,"  "by  an 
antient  priviledge  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
.  .  .  .  lawf nil  it  is  both  for  French  men  or 
for  others,  how  hot  soever  the  war  be 
followed  in  other  parts,  to  repair  hither 
without  danger,  and  here  to  trade  in  all 
security;"  and  most  likely  the  diving  and 
the  turning  were  done  tUl  the  "hither" 
was  gained. 

"Jarsev,  Ouemzey,  and  the  Isles  Ap- 
pendant,'^ being  now  able  to  be  surveyed, 
and  get  a  "  Discourse,"  or  "  Belations,"  the 
business — after  the  serious  and  solemn  ' 
manner  suitable  to  the  gravity  and  com- 
posedness  of  Laud — began  by  going  "on 
shear  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Heliers,"  on  the 
Friday.  Heylyn  took  a  littie  rest  after 
landing;  for  "you  need  not  think  but 
that  sleep  and  a  good  Bed  were  welcome 
to  us,  alter  so  long  and  ill  a  passage ;" 
but  the  next  morning  the  note-book 
was  in  hand,  and  something  was  dotted 
down  about  Aldemey.  "A  ^reat  quan- 
tity   of    this    littie    Island    is    overlaid 
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with  sand,  driven  thither  by  the  fury  of 
the  North-west  winde ;  .  •  .  .  the  soil  is 
indifferently  rich  both  for  husbandry  and 
grasing;''  stilly  "the  aire  is  healthy, 
though  sometimes  thickened  with  the 
vapours  arising  from  the  sea;"  and  "a 
Town  it  hath  of  well-near  an  hundred 
families."  *  Sark — the  fee-farm  of  which 
belonged  to  the  De  Oarterets,  as  the 
fee-farm  of  Aldemey  had  been  given 
to  the  Chamberlains — ^is  "  an  isle  not 
known  at  all  by  any  name  among  the 
Antients,  and  no  marvail,  for  till  the  fifth 
of  Queene  Elizabeth  or  thereabouts  it  was 
not  peopled"  After  that,  ''it  contained 
only  a  poor  hermitage,  together  with  a 
little  Chappell,*'  whereas  "  to-day  "—only 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Elizabeth's 
reign  was  over — '4t  may  contain  some 
forty  housholds."  "Gramzey,  or  Guem- 
zoy/'  possessed  a  feature  that  at  once 
gained  for  it  Heylyn's  favour.  It  had  '*  a 
Lake  .  .  .  neer  unto  the  sea,  of  about  a 
mile  or  more  in  compasse,  exceeding  well 
stored  with  Carpes,  the  best  that  ever 
mortall  eye  beheld  for  tast  and  bignesse." 
The  triangular  shape  of  the  islsmd  was 
noted  also  :  "  Each  side  about  nine  miles." 
It  was  observed  to  have  a  splendid 
harbour  and  castle,  some  witches,  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  two  thousand  of  them 
able  men,  only  *'  but  poorly  weaponed."  It 
was  observed  to  be  divided  into  ten 
parishes;  due  note  was  made  that  St 
Peter's,  one  of  them,  has  "  a  fair  and  safe 
peer  adjoyning  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  their 
merchants,  being  honoured  also  with  a 
Market  and  the  Plaidery,  or  Court  of 
Justice ; "  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
''principall  commodity"  which  the  people 
''  use  to  send  abroad  are  the  works  and 
labours  of  the  poorer  sort,  as  Wast-cotes, 
Stocking,  and  other  manufactures  made 
of  Wool,  wherein  they  are  exceeding 
cunning."  The  Guernsey  people  were  ex- 
ceeding sociable  and  generous  iJso,  wherein 
they  differed  agreeably  from  the  Jersey 
people,  who  were,  "  by  reason  of  their  con- 
tinual toyle  and  labour,  not  a  little  affected 
to  a  kinde  of  melancholy  surlinesse  incident 
to  ploughmen."  "  In  all  Guemzey  I  did 
not  see  one  beggar"  is  Heylyn's  report; 
but  in  Jersey  ''the  children  are  con- 
tinually craving  almes  of  every  stranger." 
Jersey  took  the  lead  of  Guernsey,  how- 
ever, in  the  matter  of  field-walls.     These, 

*  According  to  L'Annuaire  Hainonet  (1880),  a 
Guide,  in  French,  for  the  French  living  under 
English  rule,  its  population  now  is  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fiity,  exclusive  of  the  ffarrison. 
Sark  possesses  five  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 


at  Guernsey,  are  stones,  which,  says  Heylyn, 
may  be  good  defence---defence  being  the 
Earl  of  Danby's  miscdon,  there  must  be 
remembrance,  and  his  l<»rdship'8  chaplain 
being  quite  sure  to  hear  the  matter  diligently 
canvassed.    But,  at  Jersey,  land  was  fonnd 
divided  by  "  Ditches  and  Banks  of  earth 
cast  up,  well  fenced^  and  planted  with 
several  sorts  of  apples,  out  of  which  they 
make  a  pleasing  kind  of  Sider,  which  is 
their    ordinary  drink."     Out  of   which, 
taking  the  apples  for  a  leading  item,  it  is 
easy  to  make  a  pleasing  kind  of  view  of 
Jersey  as  it  was  when  Heylyn  saw  it. 
"The  Countpey,"  he  says,  is  "exceeding 
pleasant  and  delightsome ; "  it  is  "  gene- 
rally swelling  up  in  pretty  hillocks,  under 
which  lie  pleasant  Valiies,  and  those  plenti- 
fully watered  with  dainty  Rils  or  Riverets." 
The  air  is  "very  healthy  and  little  dis- 
posed unto  diseases,  unlesse  it  be  unto  a 
kinde  of  Ague  in  the  end  of   Harvest, 
which  they  call  Les   Settembers."'    The 
island,  in  "the  figure  of  it,  will  hold  pro- 
portion with   that   long  kmd  of  square 
which  the  Geometricians  call  Oblpngum.'' 
And    it   has,  to  enjoy  all   this,  "thirty 
thousand  living  souls.'' 

A  fine  and  bold  feature  in  Heylyn's 
landscape  comes  ako  from  this :  "On  an 
high  and  craggy  rock  is  a  most  strong 
Castle  called  by  an  haughty  name.  Mount 
OrgueiL"  Jersey's  drawback,  though,  is 
that  "  the  countrey  is  yet  so  small  m  the 
extent  and  circuit  ....  it  ia  ....  an 
abridgment  only  of  the  ereater  works  of 
nature."  And  not  only  Heylyn,  but  the 
governor,  his  master,  discovered  a  great 
and  peculiar  difficulty  in  this :  "  My  Lord 
of  Danby,"  it  is  written  down,  "seemed 
to  wonder  how  such  a  span  of  earth  could 
contain  such  multitudes  of  people." 

"When  first  I  undertook  to  attend 
upon  my  Lord  of  Danby  to  the  Hands  of 
Guemzey  and  Jarsey,"  was  an  int^odu^ 
tory  declaration  of  Heylyn's,  as  he  was 
entering  into  a  branch  of  his  Discourse 
certain  to  be  of  the  closest  interest  to 
Bishop  Laud,  "  besides  the  purpose  which 
I  had  of  doing  service  to  his  Lordship,  I 
resolved  also  to  do  somewhat  for  myself, 
and  if  possible  somewhat  unto  the  j^aces." 
It  was  oomprehensive ;  it  was  candid. 
Actuated  by  it,  "  I  applyed  my  self,"  con- 
tinues Heylyn,  **to  make  enquirie  after 
their  form  of  Government,  in  which,  1 
must  needs  confesse,  I  met  with  much 
which  did  exceedingly  afiect  me.  .  .  • 
The  grand  customarie  of  Normandy  is 
of    most    credit    with    them,    and    that 
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indeed  the  only  rule  by  which  they  are 
directed ;  save  that  in  some  few  passages 
it  hath  been  altered  by  oar  Prince,  for  the 
conveniency  of  this  peopl&"    There  foUow 
many   instances  of  the  prevailing  "cus- 
tomarie,''  of  course.    It  was  carried  on  by 
gOTemors,  bailiffs,  minbters,  justices ;  lists 
are  given  of  all  who  had  held  office  since 
1301,  in  which  lists  there  occur  names  so 
well  Imown  as  L'Empri^re,  Brasdefer,  De 
Carteret,  Pawlet,  Herault,  De  Sausmarez, 
De  Longueville;  some  of    the   measure- 
ments are  noted  (for  example^  "  ah  acre  of 
their  measure  is  fortie  Perches  long  and 
one  in  breadth,  every  Perche  being  twenty- 
one  foot");   and  such  tithes  as  "French 
Querrui^and  "Champart"  get  thorough 
definition.     Querrui,  "the  tsudng  of  the 
eight  and  nine  sheaie,"  is,  says  Heylyn, 
"as  I  conceive  from  the   French  word 
Chairue,   which   signifieth  a  Plough;''  it 
means  "  as  much  as  Plough-right,  idlading 
to  the  custom  of  some  Lords  in  France, 
who  used  to  give  their  Husbandmen  or 
Villaina,  as  a  guerdon  for  their  toyle,  the 
eight  and  nine  of  their  increase."  Champart 
is  "the  part  reserved  for  the  Lord  unto 
himself  f  double  Champart,  or  the  Cham- 
part  du  Boy,  being  the  part  belonging  to  the 
king ;  and  it  is  (mtained  by  "  the  Farmer, 
in   his  counting  of  his  sheafes,  casting 
aside  the  ten" — which  is  the  Champart 
du  Roy — "  for  the  King,  and  the  twelve, 
which  is  the  Champart,  for  the  Lord." 

"  Widowes,"  Heylyn  found,  "  which  are 
mindful  to  re-marry,  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  contract  themselves  untill  six  moneths 
after  the  decease  of  their  dead  husbands ;" 
when  even  then  they  "  shall  owe  so  much 
respect  unto  their  Parents  as  not  to  many 
again  without  their  leave."  Children  were 
not  to  be  baptised  by  "  such  names  as  were 
used  in  the  time  of  Paganism;"  not  mean- 
ing, says  Heylyn,  "  such  names  as  occur  in 
Poets,  as  Hector,  Hercules,  etc." — since— 
"  names  of  this  sort  occurre  frequently  in 
S.  Pauls  Epistles;"  but  meaning  the  "names 
of  Idols^Uie  names  of  office,  as  Angell,  Bap- 
tist, Apostle  " — the  names  that  "  formerly 
have  been  in  use  amongst  our  ancestors 
as  Bichard,  Edmund,  William,  and  the 
like."  *   Burials  were  to  be  conducted  with 


*  Thia  seems  incredible.  But  Heylyn,  to  support 
hiR  asRertion,  relates  how  "our  great  contriver 
Snape,"  even  here  in  England,  refused  to  baptise 
the  child  of  "  one  Hodkinson  of  Northampton ''  by 
the  name  of  Richard.  He  demanded  another  name 
in  the  place  of  it,  as  he  stood  reeoluteljr  at  the  font; 
and  on  the  godfather,  with  equal  reaolution,  rafuaing. 
Snape  '*  forsook  the  plaoe,  and  the  childe  was  carried 
bacK  unchristened." 


neither  "  a  Sermon,  nor  Prayers,  nor  sound 
of  Bell,  nor  any  other  ceremony  whatso- 
ever."   Deacons  were  to  "  take  order  that 
the  poor  may  be  relieved  without  begging 
....  and  that  young  men  fit  for  labour  be 
set    unto   some    occupation."     Churches, 
"  being  dedicated  to  G-od's  service,"  were 
to  be  kept  for  God's  service ;  never  were 
"  Oivill  Courts  to  be  there  holden ;"  yet 
there  were  ''multitudes  of  lawyers"  in 
Jersey.     "  This  people  conceiving  rightlv 
that  multitudes  of  Lawyers  occasion  multi- 
tudes of  businesse,  that,  according  to  that 
merry  saying  of  old  Haywood,  '  The  more 
spaniels  in  the  field,  the  more  game' ;" — 
and  where,  if  only  St  Peters,  at  Guernsey, 
were  "  honoured  "  by  a  Plaidery  or  Court 
of  Justice,  were  the  most  of  the  Channel 
lawyers   to  meet^  to   enjoy   their  lawf 
Persons  intending  "to  be  communicants 
were  to  abjure  the  Pope,  the  Masse,  and 
all  Superstition  and  Idolatry,"  though  they 
might  not  yet "  be  administered  unto  when 
they  were  walking,"  as  the  Synodists  of  the 
Netherlands  permitted,  nuiking    Heylyn 
cry  out:  "A  stiff  and  stubborn  genera- 
tion,   and    stiffer    in    the    hams    then 
any  Elephant  1    I  had  before  heard  some- 
times of  ambling  Communions,  but  till  I 
met   with    that   Epitome,    I   could    not 
stumble  on  the  meaning."    At  churches, 
"The    People   being    assembled    before 
Sermon,  there  shall  be  read  a  Chapter  out 
of  the  Canonicall  books  of  Scripture  only, 
and  not  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  it  shall  be 
read  by  one  ....  of  honest  conversation." 
In  the  churches,  Heylyn  looked  round,  and 
found  them ''  naked  of  all  Monuments,  with 
not  so  much  as  the  blazon  of  an  Armes 
permitted  in  a  window,  for  fear,  as  I  con- 
jecture, of  Idolatry ;"  and,  of  course,  the 
sum  of  the  whole  meant  what  came  after- 
wards to  be  called  Puritanism,  and  what 
was  abhorrent  to  Heylyn's  very  souL 

''We  desire  also  that  prophane  glasse 
windows  whose  superstitious  paint  makes 
many  Idolators,  may  be  humbled  and 
dashed  in  pieces  against  the  ground,  for  our 
conscience  telsus  that  they  are  Diabolicall, 
and  the  father  of  Darknesse  was  the  in- 
ventor of  them,  being  the  chiefe  Patrone 
to  damnable  prida  ... 

"  We  desire  also  that  Bishops  may  have 
no  more  foure  comer  caps,  but  let  them  be 
tryangle,  to  put  them  in  mind,  if  they  affect 
not  reformation,  Tybume  wfll  be  their 
portion.  .  .  . 

"  We  desire  ....  that  surplices  may  not 
be  suffered,  for  why?  the  Clerde  be 
growne  so  proud  of  late  that  forsooni  they 
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must  have  ihem  starohed,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  lillj-white  hands  of  good- 
customed  Landrasses,  which  upon  Sabbath 
dayes  are  covered  with  neither  lincie,  nor 
wooicie,  but  well-glossed  satin  gownes. 

"We  desire.  .  .  ." 

Much  else ;  this  being  part  of  the  im- 
petuous petition  of  "  above  twelve  thousand 
of  the  Weamen  of  Middlesex/'  which, 
"  that  Males  may  not  seeme  to  be  more 
religious  then  Females,"  they  would  have 
"  bin  bold  to  present  unto  you  all,"  6nly 
that  friends  advised  them  to  hold  it  back, 
"untill  it  should  please  Ood  to  endue 
them  with  mo^  wit  and  lesse  Non-sence." 
And  it  comes  in  well  here,  because  it  is  an 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  which  Heylyn 
saw  abroad  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
which  struck  him  with  so  much  dismay. 
It  was  not  new  in  those  places  either.  In 
the  previous  reign,  when  **  two  Companies 
of  Souldiers  were  distributed"  over 
"  Guemzey,"  Heylyn  was  told,  ''  such  was 
the  peevish  obstinacy  of  one  of  the 
Ministers"  of  that  island,  that  though  at 
last  *'  on  much  entreaty,"  he  allowed  the 
soldiers'  minister  "to  read  prayers  unto 
them  in  his  Church,  at  such  times  when 
himself  and  people  did  not  use  it^"  it  was 
with  "expresse  condition  that  he  should 
not  either  read  the  Litany  or  administer 
the  Communion ; "  and,  these  "  Companies 
of  Souldiers"  being  still  in  residence  in 
1628  (James's  reign  only  just  three  years 
before  ended),  Heylyn  saw  for  himself  that 
"  as  often  as  they  purpose  to  receive  the 
Sacrament,  they  have  been  compelled  to 
ferry  over  to  the  Castle  "  ....  at  Jersey .... 
"  and  in  the  great  hall  there,  celebrate  the 
holy  Supper."  Further :  This  anticipatory 
Puritanism  was  not  new  in  the  islands, 
even  then.  The  Whole  Body  of  the 
Discipline,  from  which  Heylyn  quotes, 
was  revived  in  a  "  Forme  "  dated  October, 
1597,  from  a  Forme  that  had  been  drawn 
up  in  a  synod  held  in  Guernsey  in  1576 ; 
and  this  had  been  preceded  by  what 
Heyljm  styles  an  '^  improvident  assent," 
opening  a  pernicious  "gap  unto  the 
Brethren,"  granted  on  the  seventh  of 
August,  1565,  by  Elizabeth.  It  was  a 
queenly  document,  too,  judging  by  its 
queenly  terms.  It  says :  "  The  Queen's 
most  excellent  Majesty  understandeth  that 
the  Isles  of  Gamzey  and  Jarsey  .  .  .  have 
a  minister  which  ever  since  his  arrivall  in 
Jarsey  hath  used  the  like  order  of  Preaching 
and  Administration  as  ...  is  used  in  the 
French  Church  in  London."  Now,  "  her 
Highness  is  well  pleased  to  admit  the  same 


order  of  Preaching  and  Administration  to 
be  continued  at  St.  Heliers  ....  Provided 
always  that  the  residue  of  the  Parishes  in 
the  said  Isle  shall  diligently  put  apart  all 
superstitions  used  in  the  said  Diocese." 
And  when  the  license  ends  "  And  so,  Fare 
you  well,  FromSichmond,"  being  subscribed 
"  N.  Bacon,  Will  Northampton, R.  Lecester, 
Gal  Clynton,  R.  Sogers,  F'  Knols,  William 
Cecil,"  it  shows  itself  a  license  beautifully 
calm,  for  the  hot  time  in  which  it  vas 
issued,   and   it    brings    real    admiration. 
Peter  Heylyn,  however,  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight,  having  no.  power  there  to 
breathe  freely.     He  was  full  of  the  bold 
and  audacious  spirit,  as  Anthony  k  Wood 
calls  it,  which  made  him  selected  by-andby, 
by  Laud,  to  collect  "  the  scandalous  points 
out  of  Prynne's  books;"  which  made  him 
offend  Prideaux  again,  so  that  he  once 
more  spoke  publicly  against  him  wiib  so 
much  maligmty  "it  fetcht  a  great  hum 
from    the    Country    Ministers    present" 
He   was    full   of    the   spirit    that  made 
him  offend   Ilakewill,  who  said  of  him: 
"The  condition  of  the  man  is  such  that 
what  he  saith  does   not  matter,  as  his 
word  hardly  passeth  either  for  commenda- 
tion- pr  slander,"  so  "  conceited  and  prag- 
maticall "  was  he,  so  *'  bold  and  undaunted." 
He  was  full  of  that  spirit  which  made  him 
offend  his  own  parishioners  at  AlresfoTd, 
by  removing  the  communion-table  from  the 
middle  of  the  church  to  the  east  end ;  in^hich 
made  him  follow  the  king  to  Oxford,  and 
edit,  in  turns  with  Birkenhead,  the  Uct- 
curiua  Aulicus  ;  which  made  him  voted  a 
delinquent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
resulted  in  the  sequestration  of  hia  goods, 
\vith  his  "  incomparable  Library,"  apd  all 
that  he  possessed ;  and  it  followed  that  to 
him,  when  he  was  making  his  "survey" 
of  Guemzey  and  Jarsey,  the  particolar 
departure  that  he  saw  there  from  his  own 
particular  orthodoxy  did  not  seem  deserving 
of  the  toleration  it  had  obtained,  that  it 
was  a  pain  to  find  it  so  well  established 
and  ratified,  and  that  he  conveyed  the  news 
of  it  to  Laud,  aroused  and  astounded. 

To  get  out  of  it,  to  get  home,  was  his 
best  enjoyment,  at  the  time.  He  had  to 
conform  somewhat,  theologically,  with 
what  he  found  at  Jersey  to  conform  with. 
Thus,  he  had  to  preach  in  the  "  naked " 
church  where  the  brethren,  who  bad  had 
the  "  gap  "  opened  for  them,  read  straightly 
from  the  *'  Canonicall  Books ; "  but  he 
ordered  them  to  have  vety  early  senrice,  so 
that  he  nifght  have  his  at  nine  o'clock ;  and 
I  he  then  u<od  the  Liturgy  "  according  to  the 
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Prescript  form  of  the  Church  of  England'' 
Also,  he  had  to  conform  to  the  time  and 
tide  that  he  found  ruling  it  at  Jersey,  **  the 
crossnesse  of  the  winds  and  the  roughnesse 
of  the  water  "  having  '^  detained  us  some 
days  longer  in  Castle  Comet  than  we  had 
intended ;  **  but  even  this  yielded  at  last, 
and  "  on  Maunday  Thursday,  anno  1629, 
we  went  aboard  our  ships,  and  hoised  sail 
for  England."  Arrived  at  home,  "  I  tostifie 
before  the  Altar,"  cries  Heylyn,  ''the 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  a  safe  voyage 
and  a  prosperous  return,  blessings  which  I 
never  merited ; "  and  some  of  his  joy 
breaks  out  in  this  fashion  : 

Hail,  thou  sweet  England !  may  I  breathe  mjr  last 
In  thy  Iov*d  armes,  and  when  my  dayes  are  past, 
And  to  the  silence  of  the  grave  I  mu^t, 
All  I  desire  is  thou  wouldst  keep  my  dust. 

So  England  did.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster, in  1662,  after  the  king  had  been 
executed ;  after  Laud  had  been  executed  ; 
after  he  had  himself  wandered  about  a  fugi- 
tive ;  after  he  had  been  rewarded  for  the 
gravity  of  his  Jersey  survey  by  an  appoint- 
ment as  King's  Chaplain;  after  he  had  been 
made  Prebend  of  Westminster,  and  Rector 
of  Henningford,  and  Vicar  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  and  all  his  glory,  and  all  his  quar- 
relsomeness, and  all  his  despair  had  died 
out,  and  he  was  only  a  simple  old  divine, 
toiling  on  at  his  daOy  task,  white-headed 
and  blind  In  his  day  he  had  written 
tragedies,  comedies,  histories,  essays,  dis- 
courses, answers,  narrations,  relations, 
views,  letters,  sermons,  pamphlets,  cate- 
chisms, observations,  justifications,  decla- 
rations, tracts;  he  had  translated  other 
men's  works  by  the  score  ;  and  then  there 
comes  this  litUe  note  of  him  in  Evelyn's 
Diary,  March  29th,  1661  :  "Dr.  Heylyn 
(author  of  the  Gkographv)  preached  at  the 
Abbey  concerning  friendship  and  Charitie. 
He  was,  I  think,  at  this  time,  quite  darke, 
and  so  had  been  for  some  yeaies.''  It  was 
the  happy  and,  as  Royalists  thought,  per- 
manent Restoration  time ;  and  no  more 
teaching  moment  can  be  chosen  for  taking 
a  last  look  at  Peter  Heylyn  than  when,  the 
jear  before  his  death,  he  was  glorying  in 
the  return  of  the  son  of  his  king,  and  was 
standing  there  in  Westminster  Abbey  to 
do  it,  with  his  sightless  eye& 

ON  MATRIMONY  AND  MATCH- 
MAKING. 

It  is  recorded  of  an  ancient  saee  that, 
on  being  asked  at  what  period  of  his  life 
a  man  ought  to  marry,  he  replied :  "  When 
he  is  young,  it  is  too  soon ;  when  old,  it  is 


too  late.''  Discouraging  as  such  an  answer 
may  be  considered,  it  still  leaves  the 
question  open  as  far  as  middle-aged 
individuals  are  concerned;  whereas  the 
matrimonial  aspirations  of  these,  as  well  as 
of  juvenile  and  "hors  d'^e''  would-be  Bene- 
dicks are  summarily  and  uncompromisingly 
checked  by  the  oft -quoted  prohibitory 
monosyllable,  ''Don't!"  That  marriage 
is  a  lottery  more  suggestive  of  blanks  than 
prizes  is,  we  believe,  generally  allowed; 
and  the  possibility  of  tms  drawback  being 
admitted,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
blame  the  candidate  for  the  happy  state 
if  he  looks  before  he  leaps,  and  weighs 
well  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  undertaking 
ere  he  irrecoverably  commits  himself. 
Everyone  is  not  so  fortunate  in  his  choice 
as  the  painter  Charlet,  who  tells  us  that 
on  his  first  interview  with  the  damsel 
destined  to  become  his  wife,  he  found  her 
engaged  in  the  homely  but  practical 
employment  of  darning  stockings.  "Mine 
are  always  in  holes,'  he  reflected,  and 
this  reminiscence  of  bachelor  discomfort 
decided  the  matter;  he  proposed,  was 
accepted,  and,  as  he  conscientiously  adds, 
"  never  had  cause  to  resret  it" 

The  uncertainty,  indeed,  attending  the 
process  of  selection  is  sufiicient  of  itself  to 
deter  many  from  embarking  on  so  hazard- 
ous a  venture,  and  the  visions  of  connubial 
bliss,  in  which  most  people  have  at  some 
period  or  other  indulged,  are  apt  to  lose 
much  of  their  brightness  aft  the  moment 
draws  near  for  realising  thenL  It  is, 
moreover,  a  melancholy  fact  that  young 
men  of  the  present  day  are  less  impulsive 
and  more  calculating  than — if  traditional 
reports  are  to  be  credited — ^they  formerly 
were,  and  are  rarely  inclined  to  barter  their 
liberty  except  for  a  proportionate  ''quid 
pro  quo."  Love  in  a  cottaee  has  long  been 
an  exploded  myth,  and  the  pleasant 
fallacy,  that  where  one  can  dine  two  can, 
only  requires  a  few  months'  trial  to  be  at 
once  and  for  ever  disproved.  We  are 
gradually — although  not  perhaps  without 
protest  —  adopting  the  usage  in  vogue 
among  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel, 
and  accustoming  ourselves  to  regard  matri- 
mony as  an  . "  affair "  not  to  be  entered 
upon  b'ghtly,  but  demanding  the  fullest 
and  most  mature  deliberation;  like  Talley- 
rand, we  are  inclined  to  distrust  first 
impressions,  although  not  precisely  for  the 
reason  alleged  by  that  astute  diplomatist. 
Many  young  men  who  willingly  succumb  to 
the  attraction  of  a  pretty  face,  and  plunge 
unhesitatingly  into  aflirtation  on  every  avail- 
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able  opportonitj,  yet,  however  closely  they 
may  flatter  round  the  candlOi  take  espediJ 
care  not  to  bum  their  wings;  while  on 
their  side  the  fair  ladies,  we  may  be  sure, 
are  equally  cautious  as  to  the  amount  of 
encouragement  they  may  safely  venture  to 
bestow.  For  it  would  be  doing  them 
injustice  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
they  are  a  whit  less  well-informed  respect- 
ing the  social  status  and  financial  position 
of  their  admirers  than  are  the  latter  with 
regard  to  theirs ;  and  even  were  a  girl — 
such  things  will  occasionally  happen — ^to 
accord  more  than  a  stray  dance  to  some 
handsome  but  penniless  "  detrimental,"  on 
the  plea  of  his  being  the  best  waltzer  in 
the  room,  is  not  her  chaperon  there  to 
whisper  a  timely  word  of  warning,  and 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  offender  f 

This  being  the  actual  state  of  things — 
and  that  it  is  so,  few,  we  imagine,  will  be 
disposed  to  deny — would  it  be  so  very  sur- 
prising if  there  were  no  marriages  at  all) 
Such  a  deplorable  contingency  might 
possibly  arrive,  if  the  parties  concerned 
were  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  entirely 
dependent  on  their  inclination  or  ability 
to  bring  matters  to  a  satisfactory  issue; 
but  at  this  critical  juncture  the  tutelary 
priestess  of  Hymen,  in  other  words  tne 
match-maker,  steps  in,  and  smooths  the 
way  to  a  conclusive  settlement  of  the 
difficulty.  When  we  read  in  the  Morning 
Post  or  Court  Journal  that  a  marriage 
has  been  arranged  between  Lord  Fitz- 
Ararat  and  Miss  Pamela  Geldwechsel, 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ezra  Geld- 
wechsel Esquire,  of  Lothbur^  and  Mayfair, 
we  may  be  morally  certain  that  some 
match-making  duenna  has  had  a  finger  in 
the  pie ;  and  by  her  persuasive  reasoning 
has  induced  the  notoriously  impecunious 
patrician  to  regard  with  a  favourable  eye 
the  somewhat  shadily-a^uired  dowry  of 
his  affianced  bride.  Without  her  aid,  he 
would  in  all  human  probability  haVe  con- 
tinued to  vegetate  on  an  income  barely 
sufficient  for  his  *' button-holes "  and 
cigarettes;  while  Miss  Pamela,  notwith- 
standing her  half-million,  would  in  equal 
likelihood  have  for  ever  remained  outside 
that  social  pale,  beyond  which  for  an 
unaccredited  parvenu  there  is  no  passing. 
We  may  therefore  fairly  assume  that,  as 
society  is  at  present  constituted,  such 
promoters  of  matrimony  are  not  only 
useful  but  indispensable ;  and  in  proof  of 
the  assertion  may  be  excused  for  examin- 
ing how  successfully  a  similar  system, 
carried  on,  it  is  true,  far  more  extensively 


and  methodically  than  with  us,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  work  m  France. 

There,  a  girl  who  remains  single  up  to 
the  age  of  five-and-twenty  may  be  looked 
upon  almost  as  an  anomaly;  even  the 
least  attractive  regarding  their  establish- 
ment in  life  not  merely  as  a  probable 
eventuality,  but  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 
When  scarcely  in  her  teens,  her  fatore 
prospects  have  been  already  discussed, 
and  her  "  expectancies  "  accurately  calcu- 
lated by  that  mysterious  but  influential 
Vehmgericht,  the  family  council;  sugges- 
tions from  its  different  members  as  to  the 
corresponding  advantages  she  is  entitled 
to  demand  have  been  carefully  listened 
to  and  considered,  and  the  names  of  such 
of  their  friends  and  acquaintance  as  may 
ultimately  supply  the  requisite  son-in-law 
duly  registered.  When  the  time  for 
action  arrives,  negotiations  are  opened  on 
all  sides,  not  om^  by  the  mother  and 
other  female  relatives,  but  also  by  what- 
ever sympathising  ''comm^re" — ^andthey 
are  l^on — they  can  contrive  to  enlist  in 
their  bdialf ;  and  thanks  to  their  united 
efforts  the  young  lady,  whose  consent  to 
this  arbitrary  cusposal  of  her  person  k 
regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  finds 
herself  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
betrothed  to  a  comparative  stranger,  whom 
she  has  perhaps  met  twice  in  her  life 
before,  ana  complacently  accepting  as  her 
legitimate  due  the  tnulitional  bouquet 
which,  during  the  dreary  interval  between 
the  signature  of  the  contract  and  the 
marriage  ceremony,  it  is  his  daily  privilege 
to  offer  her.  When  once  the  knot  is  tiedi 
and  the  newly-linked  couple  are  fairly 
despatched  on  their  wedding  tour,  the 
professional  match-maker's  occupation  is 
for  the  nonce  at  an  end,  and  she  cahnly 
washes  her  hands  as  to  the  result  of  the 
"  arrangement"  Yet,  strange  though  it 
may  seem,  such  marriages  usually  turn 
out  remarkably  well;  and  even  in  cases 
where  a  complete  accordance  of  tastes  and 
dispositions  is  wanting,  both  parties  are,  as 
a  rule,  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  an 
indifferent  bargain,  and,  however  cordially 
they  may  disagree  at  home,  take  especial 
care  that  the  world  knows  nothing  about  it 

With  us,  the  process  of  match-making  is 
somewhat  different,  inasmudi  as  the  dainsel 
herself  has  a  voice — and  a  very  decisive  one 
— ^in  the  matter.  The  days  are  gone  by,  if 
they  ever  existed,  when  daoghteis  were 
dragged  to  the  altar,  and  com|H^ed  to 
sacnlce  their  inclinations  to  family  interests 
or  parental  authority.  In  these  enlightened 
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times  every  one  of  them  knows  that  she  is 
at  liberty  to  choose  her  own  husband,  and, 
it  is  bat  doing  her  justice  to  add,  is 
perfectly  equal  to  the  occasion.  She  may, 
and  often  does,  give  her  hand  where  her 
heart  is  not,  and  thus  swells  the  list  of  ill- 
assorted  alliances  which  too  frequently 
terminatd  in  the  divorce  csurt;  but  whether 
this  step  be  motived  by  cupidity  or  ambi- 
tion, she  takes  it  of  her  own  free  will,  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  has  nobody  to 
blame  for  it  but  herself.  Being  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  the  intricate  mysteries  of  those 
popular  manuals,  the  Peeritte,  Baronet%ge, 
and  County  Families,  ana  consequently 
forearmed  against  the  possibility  of  con- 
founding the  wrong  Simon  Pure  with  the 
right  one,  she  enters  on  her  campaign  with 
the  two-fold  advantage  of  knowing  exactly 
what  she  wants,  and  of  being  determined 
not  to  rest  until  she  has  got  it.  There  are 
drawbacks  in  the  way,  of  course :  rival 
beauties  to  encounter  and  vanquish,  and  in- 
opportune flirtations  to  resiBt;  she  must 
constantly  keep  her  eye  on  the  main  chance, 
and  remorselessly  throw  over  young  Sabre- 
tasche  of  the  Blues,  who  waltzes  like  a 
Viennese,  but  has  nothing  save  debts  and 
his  pay,  in  favour  of  the  stiff  and  ungainly 
Lord  Hillandale,  who  has  not  two  ideas 
in  his  head,  but  is  incomparably  the  best 
match  in  the  room. 

When  the  desired  impression  is  made, 
and  the  victim  is  fairly  in  the  toils,  what  is 
her  next  move  ?  Simply  to  secure  him  an 
invitation  to  the  country-house  of  one  of 
her  intunates,  where  she  herself  will  be  a 
fixture  during  the  autumn;  and  where, 
with  the  judicious  co-operation  of  the 
chitelaine,  who  is  always  ready  to  aid  and 
abet  on  such  occasions,  she  may  reasonably 
hope  to  bring  him  to  book.  For  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  more  marriages  are 
'*  arranged  "  in  these  favoured  latitudes  than 
anywhere  else;  the  opportunities  offered 
of  throwing  people  together  are  endless, 
and  she  must  be  indeed  a  novice  who 
neglects  to  profit  by  them.  Five  o'clock 
tea,  lawn-tennis,  and  private  theatricals, 
not  to  mention  the  seductive  dawdlings 
b  the  conservatory  and  lunches  in  the 
shooting-field,  enable  her  to  display  every 
separate  attoaction  of  feminine  coquetry  to 
the  fullest  advantage;  and  it  requires  more 
stoicbm  than  usuwy  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
bachelor  to  pass  unscathed  through  the 
ordeaL  Even  here,  however,  all  is  not 
plain  sailing;  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  gay  LoUiario,  gifted  with  more  acute- 
ness  of  perception  than  the  generality  of  | 


his  fellows,  sees  through  the  manoeuvre, 
and  maliciously  turns  the  tables  on  the  fair 
intriguer  by  flirting  outrageously  with  her 
as  long  as  the  pastime  amuses  him,  and 
then  by  being  summoned  away  at  the 
critical  moment  by  a  convenient  telegram, 
leaving  the  inconsolable  Calypso  to  mourn 
his  inconstancy,  and  ruminate  on  Jacob 
Faithful's  maxim,  '^Better  luck  next  timel" 
Such  examples  of  countermining,  it  must 
be  owned,  are  rare ;  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  success  of  the  plan  depends  on  the 
young  lady  herself;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  so  delicate  an  operation  could 
scarcely  be  entrusted  to  more  competent 

hfty\d<^ 

Match-making,  as  a  profession,  is  far 
more  extensively  cultivated  in  Paris  than 
with  us ;  we  have,  to  our  knowledge  at 
least,  no  M.  de  Foy  or  Madame  St.  Marc 
(the  mother,  by  the'way,  of  a  once  charm- 
ing actress  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre)  to 
expatiate  by  means  of  eloquent  advertise- 
ments on  the  manifold  advantages  of  the 
happy  state,  and  to  encourage  timidaspirants 
by  an  assurance  of  inviolable  secrecy  and 
discretion.  With  the  single  exception  of 
that  philanthropic  journal,  The  Matri- 
monial News,  this  important  question,  as 
regards  publicity,  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  unaccountably  neglected  and  left 
entirely  to  the  mercy  of  amateurs,  who,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  acquit  themselves  of  their 
task  with  more  zeal  than  ability.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  culpable  indifference 
manifested  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
youthful  community  on  the  subject  of 
matrimony,  would  it  not  be  well  by  way 
of  tacit  reproach  to  stimulate  their  luke- 
warmness  by  an  occasional  reference  to 
those  whose  experience  of  connubial  bliss 
has  by  their  own  confession  been  a 
satisfactory  one ;  and  where  can  we  find  a 
more  appropriate  example  than  in  the 
person  of  the  late  estimable  M.  Curmer  1 

When  this  eminent  publisher  brought 
out  in  1838  his  magnificent  edition  of 
Paul  and  Virginia,  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  works  produced  in 
France  during  the  present  century,  his 
conjugal  affection  prompted  him  to  asso- 
ciate with  this  masterpiece  of  typography 
and  illustration  the  name  of  hia  wife,  by 
causing  her  portrait  in  profile  to  be  engraved 
at  the  foot  of  the  concluding  sentence  of 
'*  The  Indian  Cottage,"  "  on  n'est  heureux 
qu'avec  une  bonne  temme.''  One  hundred 
impressions  of  the  book  having  been  issued 
as  an  essay,  this  touching  memorial  of 
attachment   was   at    once    spotted    and 
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mercilessly  ridiculed  hy  the  critics ;  and  so 
unanimous  was  the  verdict  that  the  morti- 
fied husband,  much  against  his  will,  decided 
on  cancelling  the  engraving,  copies  con- 
taining which,  we  may  add  for  the  benefit 
of  collectors,  are  naturally  of  the  greatest 
rarity. 

To  our  mind  this  tribute  to  the  virtues 
of  an  excellent  lady  merited  a  better  fate ; 
in  our  capacity  of  staunch  advocate  for 
matrimony  we  sympathise  profoundly  with 
the  worthy  M.  Gunner,  and  believe  as 
implicitly  in  the  domestic  elysium  of  his 
married  life  as  in  the  long-enduring  felicity 
of  Baucis  and  Philemon.  Nevertheless,  as 
it  behoves  a  conscientious  chronicler  to 
respect  other  people's  opinions,  and  to  treat 
impartially  both  sides  of  the  question,  we 
consider  ourselves  bound  to  record  the 
following  dialogue  between  a  young  couple 
inhabiting  for  the  time  being  a  cottage 
situated  somewhere  in  the  Wel£  mountains 
during  the  last  week  of  the  honeymoon. 
We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  state  how 
the  conversation  came  to  our  knowledge, 
but  can  safely  guarantee  its  authenticity. 

"How  very  dull  you  are  this  evening," 
observed  the  lady,  rather  more  snappishly 
perhaps  than  is  usual  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  her  position;  "you  do 
nothing  but  yawn  1" 

'*  My  dear,"  coolly  replied  the  sentleman, 
"I  believe  it  is  generaUy  accorded  that  man 
and  wife  are  one ;  and,  whether  from  con- 
stitutional infirmity  or  instinctive  boredom 
I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say,  I 
invariably  yawn  when  I  am  alone  1 " 

VIGNETTE. 

The  long  wayes  wash  the  strand,  the  fog  lies  low, 
A  moaning  wind  soft  croons  along  the  coast, 
And,  white  and  gleaming  like  a  new-made  ghost, 
The  sea-gull  flaps  along,  heavy  and  slow. 
Then  fades  in  the  grey  mist.    Aye  to  and  fro 
The  scented  seaweed,  twined  around  yon  post, 
Floats,  falls,  then  rises,  until  we  almost 
Deem  that  a  mermaid  calls  on  us  to  go 
And  join  her  court.    The  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky, 
Are  one  drear  tint ;  then  round  me  as  I  dream. 
Dead  da^s  arise  and  hold  me  in  their  arms. 
And  whisper  me  :  All  men  are  bom  to  die. 
And  dawn  is  naught  save  presage  of  the  gleam 
That  kills  our  clay,  e'en  while  it  g^ds  her  charms. 


IN  BONNIE  SCOTLAJfD. 

PART  XIL      CONCLUSION. 

Sitting  on  the  esplanade  at  Oban  watch- 
ing the  last  purple  Ughte  on  the  peaks  of 
Mull,  the  last  warm  touches  on  the  inrush- 
ing  tido,  there  mingles  with  the  distant 
tootle  of  the  German  band  the  vehement 
tinkling  of  a  hand-bell,  followed  by  the 
hoarse  proclamation  of  the  bellman  of  the 


burgh.  And  presently  appears  round  the 
comer  the  old  bellman  himself  with  his 
mottled  sun-burnt  face  that  vies  in  colour 
with  the  red  kerchief  twisted  about  his 
neck.  Cottagers  come  to  their  doors  and 
listen,  and  here  and  there  an  old  chum 
demands  and  receives  a  snuff  from  the  well- 
polished  mulL  His  announcement  is  not 
of  high  importance — ^just  the  times  of 
starting  of  next  morning's  steamers— but 
he  has  a  certain  audience  nevertheless,  a 
few  boatmen  and  some  bare-legged  children 
and  the  cottagers  aforesaid  standing  listen- 
ing at  their  doors. 

'1  Ye  will  have  finist  your  serment  for  the 
neet,  Tammie,  noo/'  suggests  one  of  the 
patriarchs  of  tiie  water8i<£ 

"  I'm  noo  so  confident  of  that,*^  replies 
Tammie  with  an  air  of  dignified  import- 
ance; ''  a  public  officer  like  meself  is  nev^ 
sure  for  ony  minute."  But  tar  the  present 
there  is  an  end  of  public  announcements, 
and  the  bellman  deposits  himself  and  his 
bell  upon  a  bench  with  something  between 
a  sigh  and  a  groan.  It  is  an  anxious  busi- 
ness, his,  somebody  suggests. 

"  Anchous  1  Ye  may  weel  say  that  But 
I'd  niver  complain,  niver,  if  it  was  not  for 
yon  raskil  Germans,"  ^king  his  fist  in 
the  direction  of  the  German  bwd,  <' wi' the 
closhering  clavering  noisa  The  villins! 
they  ought  to  be  shelpit  out  of  the  country. 
Wad  ye  believe  it  noo  f  I  come  round  wi' 
my  bell  and  stand  in  front  of  them,  and  I 
rin^,  and  I  ring,  and  I  ring  again ;  will  the 
villins  stop  their  clamour  f    Deil  a  bit;  the 

moore  I  ring  the  moore  noise  they Oh, 

the  villins,  villins,  villins  1  It's  not  only  to 
me,  sirs,  but  look  at  the  disrespact  to  the 
rawtpeers." 

A  little  reflection  shows  that  it  is  the 
ratepayers  and  not  any  of  the  elective  peers 
of  Scotland  or  other  minor  nobility  who 
are  insulted  in  the  person  of  Tammie,  the 
bellman.  But  certainly  the  musicians  ought 
to  be  taught  their  place. 

"  Museeshins,"  cries  Tammie,  "  I'd  no  ca' 
them  museeshins,  but  just  clashclammeriBg 
villina  Oh,  if  it  was  a  real  museeshin,  a 
decent  body  of  our  own  country — a  feedle 
maybe  or  the  pipes — I'd  never  say  a  word 
But,  man,  does  he  recollect  Macphail  the 
piper — ^he's  dead  noo,  gude  man,"  with  a 
sigh  of  regret  for  the  memory  of  die  piper  j 
'*  weel,  the  moment  he'd  see  me  coming  wi' 
the  bell,  oot  wi'  the  blawer  oot  of  his 
mouth !'   Eh,  there  was  respact  there." 

The  old  bellman  marches  off  muttering 
imprecations  against  the  German  baud, 
whose  strains,  as  they  dash  off  in  some 
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starring  waltz,  seem  to  follow  him  mock- 
ingly. 

« I'm  thinking  it's  the  kettle  and  the  pot 
calling  eaeh  ol^er/'  said  my  neighboor, 
with  a  low  chuckle,  a  soft-eyed  melancholy- 
looking  Highlander  who  seemed  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  education  of  Skye-terriers. 
Perhaps  that  was  the  amusement  of  his 
leisure  hours;  for  he  talked  like  a  man 
who  knew  hard  work  and  hard  fare.  He 
had  travelled  too;  was  acquainted  with 
London  ;  knew  Charing  Cross  and  Parlia- 
ment Houses,  and  the  Spike. 

The  Spike,  for  instance,  whereabouts  was 
thatf 

"I  don't  rightly  know,"  said  the  Scot 
dreamily,  "but  it  must  be  well-known 
there,  for  when  I  asked  a  man  in  the  street 
where  I  could  sleep,  being  a  stranger  and 
with  no  money, '  Oh,'  he  said,  '  you  must 
go  to  the  spike,  any  bobbie  will  show  you.' 
That  is  what  they  call  the  policemana" 

And  that  led  to  the  man  telling  the  story 
of  Ids  journey  to  London.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  it  as  he  told  it  to  me — all  simply  and 
graphically,  with  quaint  turns  of  thought 
and  expression.  How  he  went  to  London 
to  seek  a  man,  and  having  no  money  to 
pay  the  railway  fare,  started  to  walk. 
How,  after  many  days'  walking,  he  reached 
London  at  last,  having  fared  pretty  well 
on  the  way,  the  people  in  the  country 
being  kind,  though  those  in  the  towns 
were  very  hard.  How,  his  last  shilling 
being  gone,  he  found  that  the  man  he  had 
come  to  seek  had  left  his  work  and  had 
gone,  no  one  could  tell  him  whither.  He 
had  looked  to  the  man  to  give  him  work, 
and  there  was  no  other  man  would  say 
anything  whatever.  And  the  first  night 
he  spent  in  the  spike.  It  was  a  fine  place, 
quite  clean,  but  bare-looking.  ''  Ana  they 
jast  searchit  us,  and  took  away  our  bits  of 
money,  and  our  pipes  and  our  bawkie,  and 
then  the  meenister  came  and  said  some 
words  of  comfort  And  thev  locked  us  up. 
Bat  ye  never  saw  such  saa  characters  as 
were  there.  I  couldna  bear  to  see  them 
nor  to  listen  to  them.  It  was  just  seemply 
awfuL"  And  he  went  back  no  more  to  the 
apike,  but  wandered  about  the  streets  by 
day,  afraid  to  wander  far  from  Charing 
Cross  lest  he  should  lose  himself  altogether, 
and  slept  at  night  under  some  trees.  At 
last  he  said  to  himself,  "If  I  will  starve  I 
will  starve  in  the  country,  and  not  amone 
the  tall  houses  andstone  streets,"  and  started 
one  evening,  but  could  hardly  get  clear  of 
London,  askins  his  way  for  Liverpool, 
which  people  did  not  seem  to  know,  but 


reached  the  fields  at  last  and  laid  down 
thankful  under  a  hedge.  His  troubles 
seemed  to  be  over  when  he  got  beneath 
that  hedse.  And  in  due  time  he  reached 
his  Highbmd  home,  not  much  poorer  than 
when  he  started. 

It  is  pleasant  to  loiter  here  as  night 
draws  on  and  the  riding-lights  gleam  out 
from  the  rigging  of  the  diips  that  are  lying 
in  the  bay,  while  the  lamps  of  the  town 
twinkle  dieerfully  along  the  sea  front 
Pleasant)  too,  to  reflect  that  there  is  no  com- 
pulsory early  rising  to  be  done  in  the  morn- 
ing. iBut  it  is  difficult  to  stay  in  bed  when 
the  sunbeams  flaunt  cheerfully  about  the 
room ;  and  then  the  general  tintinnabulation 
of  bells  1  Not  church  bells,  indeed,  for  I 
think  Oban  only  boasts  of  one  of  the  tiny 
ting-tong  order,  but  vi^rous  little  hand- 
belk.  I  &ncy  I  distinguish  Tammie's 
official  chime  among  the  rest^  but  the  most 
are  milk-bella  And  they  bring  the  milk 
about  in  barrels,  and  serve  it  out  of  a  tap 
as  if  it  were  so  much  whisky.  There  is  a 
house  opposite  which  seems  to  be  let  in 
flats,  and  at  tiie  sound  of  the  milkman's 
bell  there  is  a  general  assembly  of  all  the 
women  folk  about  the  place,  and  a  real 
good  gossip  all  round. 

Uncle  Jock  has  chartered  a  boat  for  fish- 
ing in  the  bay,  but  I  have  a  keen  desire  to 
get  away  inlimd.  My  eyes  are  tired  of  the 
dazzle  of  waters,  and  my  ears  are  buzzing 
with  the  murmur  of  the  sea.  And  so  I 
start  alone  for  DunstaShage  Castle.  Plea- 
sant to  the  eye  are  the  green  woods  of 
Dunolly,  where  still  dwell  the  descendants 
of  the  Lords  of  Lorn.  And  most  refresh- 
ing is  the  sight  of  a  real  market-garden. 
I  have  never  before  appreciated  the  rich 
verdure  of  a  row  of  peas,  or  the  homely 
tints  of  a  phaUnz  of  cabbages.  And  then 
a  pleasant  little  glen  with  cows  feeding  on 
the  hillside  and  a  black  collie  watching 
them.  A  cottage  by  a  bum,  a  whitewashed 
cottage  with  thatdied  roof  and  children 
splashing  about  in  the  water,  and  the 
mother  looking  on  with  evidently  a  keen 
hearty  enjoyment  of  the  sunshine,  and 
sparkling  stream,  and  laughing  children, 
that  is  quite  pleasant  to  witness.  And  then 
the  sweet  mountain  air,  the  larks  twitter- 
ing and  soaring,  and  the  sheep  bleating 
plaintively  far  and  near,  the  hills  warm- 
tinted  with  the  blooming  heather,  and  a 
wealth  of  wild  flowers  on  either  hand. 

Presently  Dunstaffnage  comes  in  sight, 
an  imposing  ruin  crowning  a  grey  rock  on 
a  commanding  headland,  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  loch  that  sweeps  round  it. 
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It  is  no  ordinary  rain,  Donstafihage,  but 
an  ancient  seat  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and 
here  were  kings  crowned  long  ago,  sitting 
upon  the  great  fetish  stone  of  Scotland, 
the  Coronation  Stone,  which  was  brought 
here  from  lona,  and  which  before  then 
(tradition  has  it)  had  sojourned  in  the  land 
of  Jewry.  The  legend  even  has  it  that 
Jacob  pillowed  his  head  upon  it  when 
he  dreamt  the  dream  about  the  ladder. 
From  here  the  stone  was  carried  to  Scone, 
and  from  Scone,  as  everybody  knows,  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  still  xemains 
— ^no  great  thing  m  the  way  of  a  stone, 
but  a  memorial  of  thd  simple  faith  of  a 
primitive  people. 

That  the  position  of  the  castle  was  a 
strong  one  for  defence  you  can  judge 
by  the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  at  it 
There  is  fine  pasturage,  too,  about  the 
head  of  the  loch,  where  the  prince's  horses 
and  cattle  might  well  grow  fat  But  the 
walk  round  the  head  of  the  loch,  crossing 
a  jolly  little  bumie  by  means  of  primitive 
stepping-stones,  the  castle  in  full  view,  and 
seeming  to  grow  yet  no  nearer  for  all  the 
walking  you  perform — the  walk  is  cer- 
tainly more  fatiguing  in  the  blaze  of  a 
hot  sun  than  me  distance  can  account 
for. 

Half-way  I  pass  a  nice  little  cottage, 
whitewashed  and  thatched,  widi  a  pigstye 
handy  built  of  big  stones,  while  some  rude 
ikrmmg  implements  and  a  pair  of  oars 
reared  against  the  gable  show  the  double 
nature  of  the  cottar's  labours.  A  nice- 
looking  woman  is  at  work  by  the  door.  I 
am  very  thirsty.  Can  she  give  me  some 
milk  %  <*  Noo,  sir ;  I've  noo  in  the  hoose 
be  noo — I'm  sorry."  After  all,  I  am  only 
one  of  a  string  of  people  making  their 
way  to  Dimstaifnage,  and  presently  I  over- 
take a  Scotch  minister  with  his  plump  wife 
and  two  daughters.  This  is  by  the  head 
of  the  loch,  where  the  cattle  are  standing 
knee-deep  in  the  shallow  waters,  while  a 
duck  sailer  proudly  along,  with  a  brood 
of  ducklings  in  her  waka 

Close  by  the  castle  gate  is  the.  bailiff's 
house,  where  there  is  milk  to  be  had,  and 
in  the  snug  cool  parlour  the  good  wife 
brings  a  foaming  jug  and  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water  from  a  cool  cellar  hard  by.  There 
are  two  young  men  from  Manchester  also 
refreshing  themselves,  and  the  visitors' 
book  shows  that  this  Dunstaffnage  is  the 
object  of  a  world-wide  pilgrimaga  Just 
above  the  names  of  Americans  and  Austra- 
lians is  the  elaborate  Hebrew  signature  of 
a  Jew  from  Jerusalem— drawn  here,  per- 1 


haps,  by  the  fame  of  Jacob's  pillow.  The 
bailiff  does  the  honours  of  the  castle— a 
mere  shell  as  far  as  the  ancient  buildings 
go — and  points  out  with  phde  the  very 
hole  in  the  wall  where  the  stone  of  destiny 
was  once  enshrined  Within  the  castle 
walls  are  two  more  modem  dwellings ;  one 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  Campbells, 
hereditary  custodians  of  the  castle,  which 
has  still  some  flavour  of  royalty  about  it— 
a  dark  and  narrow  domicile,  which  was 
gutted  by  fire  more  than  a  century  ago— 
and  a  more  modem  shooting-lodge ;  both 
interesting  buildings,  but  rather  looked 
down  upon  by  the  baUiff,  an  intelligent 
fellow  enough,  as  not  sufficiently  ancient 
to  be  worth  notica  But  the  piide  of  his 
heart  are  the  battlements,  which  are  still 
practicable,  with  a  fine  old  beacon -iron 
still  standing  on  the  walls,  and  a  beautiful 
bronze  gun,  which,  as  he  affirms,  was  fished 
up  from  the  wreck  of  the  Florida,  that  war- 
ship of  the  Spanish  Armada  which  was 
sunk  in  Tobermory  Bay.  All  the  more  is 
he  zealous  for  the  fame  of  this  gun,  that  a 
local  antiquary  has  put  a  slight  upon  it^ 
having  discovered,  as  he  thinks,  a  date 
upon  it — 1700 — wldch  is  a  few  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  Armada.  But  our  guide 
designates  this  meddling  critic  as  a 
"gowk,"  and  calls  attention  to  the  in- 
scription on  the  breach  of  the  gun,  where 
you  may  read  plainly  enough  : 

ASSUERUS  KOSTER  MEFECIT  A3CSTELREDAH. 

700  A. 

Now,  this  last  is  not  a  date,  but  the 
number  of  the  gun.  Thua  avers  the 
guardian  of  the  castle,  looking  for  sym- 
pathy and  assurance  from  the  passing 
visitor.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  pronounced 
upon  off-hand,  but  I  should  be  disposed  to 
back  the  bailiffi 

He  is  not  bailiff  only,  but  ferryman.  His 
skiff  is  by  the  shore,  and  he  wUl  cany  ns 
across  the  loch,  saving  a  walk  of  two  miles 
or  so.  But  then  his  penny-fee  is  half-ar 
crown.  There  are  plenty  who  will  pay  it| 
so  that  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  asking 
it,  the  Highlands  now  being  ''run"  on 
strictly  commercial  principles.  But  the 
best  of  all  farms  in  these  parts,  I  should 
say,  is  a  good  tourist  farm.  I  should  like 
to  gather  shillings  as  quickly  and  easily 
as  they  are  picked  up  in  the  Highlands. 
Not  that  this  applies  to  Dunstaffnage, 
which  is  free  and  open  to  all  the  world 

Pleasant  is  the  view  from  the  battle- 
ments, too,  with  the  double  peak  of  Ben 
Groachan  closing   the  vista  of  loch  and 
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mountain — ^Ben  who  presides  at  the  head 
of  Loch  Etive  and  Loch  Awe. 

In  the  wood  dose  by,  almost  overgrown 
with  boshes  and  briars,  is  a  mined  chapel 
of  some  importance,  with  fragments  of 
lancet-windows  and  early  mooldmgs  to  be 
made  out  among  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
ivy  and  creepers.  It  is  used  as  a  family 
burial-place,  and  presents  a  picture  of 
solitary  desolation.  And  within  the  nave 
of  the  chapel  wild  and  garden  flowers 
grow  rampant  among  the  tombs.  A  fuchsia 
has  grown  to  the  sue  of  a  shmbi  which 
says  a  good  deal  for  the  winter  climate 
hereabouts.  Probably  the  chapel  belong 
to  some  conventual  estabUahment,  which 
has  left  no  other  traces  of  its  existence. 

It  may  be  that  at  times 

Danfltaffnage  hears  the  raging 

Of  Gonnel  with  his  rooks  engaging ; 

but  to-day  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard  of 
the  so-called  Cataract  of  Gonnel,  which  is 
merely  the  rush  of  the  tide  in  and  out 
throoeh  a  narrow  channel 

Pemaps  the  pleasantest  experience  of 
the  day  is  to  lie  on  the  grass,  and  smoke 
by  the  side  of  the  bum  that  babbles 
noisily  among  the  stones,  with  Dnnstaffnage 
mirrored  in  me  placid  loch,  the  hoary  nun 
among  the  soft  green  of  the  wood,  with 
hills  beyond  purple  in  the  distance,  a  white 
sail  stealing  qmetly  round  the  point,  till 
the  stream  ceased  to  babble,  for  the  tide 
has  been  stealing  up  quietly  and  has 
stopped  its  flow.  There  are  sesrshellsin 
the  brook  and  seaweeds  on  the  brae,  but 
the  scene  is  one  of  deep  rural  tranquility  as 
if  far  removed  fix>m  this- strife  and  turmoil 
of  the  sea. 

Coming  back  to  Oban,  I  find  a  letter 
from  Mary.  She  is  not  too  comfortable 
at  Lonj;ashpan]  but  she  would  stay  out 
her  visits  only  Archie  wants  her  at  home. 
He  was  reaUy  touched  in  his  affections,  it 
seems,  by  the  attractions  of  Miss  Yander- 
pump,  and  fancied  that  everything  was 
going  on -swimmingly,  when  suddenly  an 
affianced  lover  msAe  his  appearance,  just 
landed  from  the  States,  and  Archie  found 
himself  put  out  in  the  cold.  And  she  can 
sympathise  with  him  so  much  more  fully 
now  that  she  is  so  happy  herself;  with 
other  remarks  meant  for  no  other  eyes  but 
mine.  The  upshot  is  that  she  is  going 
back  to  Glasgow  by  Saturday's  steamer. 
Well,  that  fits  in  very  nicely  with  my  own 
pkns,  for  I  will  see  Mary  back  to  Olasgow 
and  then  make  tracks  for  London.  The 
Qillies  family  are  going  to  visit  some 
friends  in   the  direction  of   Loch  Awe, 


and  I  take  leave  of  them  to-night,  for  I  am 
going  to  Staffa  andlona  to-morrow,  and  they 
may  be  gone  before  the  steamer  returns. 

The  steamer  is  well  filled — crowded 
indeed  with  passengers  for  the  trip  to  lona; 
for  the  day  is  fine  and  beautifully  calm, 
and  the  run  up  the  Sound  of  MuQ,  calling, 
as  on  the  voyage  to  Skye,  at  Salen  and 
Tobermory,  is  enjoyable  in  the  extreme. 
But  the  west  side  of  Mull  is  scarcely  so 
interesting,  with  its  iron-bound 'coast,  and 
savage-looidng  lochs,  and  bays  bristling 
with  rocks.  The  sea  is  studded  with  islets, 
the  Treshnish  isles  and  Fladda,  and  a 
curiously  shaped  island  accurately  described 
by  its  name,  the  Dutchman's  Cup : 

And  Ulva  dark  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  troop  of  islets  gay 
Tliat  guard  famed  Staffa  round. 

But  they  are  not  ga^  these  islets,  not 
even  in  the  sunshine,  with  a  soft  summer 
breeze  and  the  water  crystal-clear,  and 
what  they  must  be  when  the  wild  Atlantic 
surges  are  raging  against  their  rugged 
sides  imagination  fiuls  to  picture.  And 
Staffa,  too,  approached  from  this  side,  is 
disappointing,  just  a  humpy  kind  of  island 
of  saa-coloured  rock  topped  with  turf  with 
never  a  column  to  boast  of  as  far  as  one  can 
see.  And  when  the  steamer  paddles  slowly 
towards  the  island,  one  is  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  a  wharf  on  the  Thames  where 
old  iron  is  stored  with  rusty  iron  rails 
leaning  against  the  walL  By  this  time 
there  is  a  big  red  lifeboat  in  attendance, 
which  comes  over  from  the  mainland  every 
day  to  meet  the  steamer;  and  the  Chevalier's 
own  boat  is  also  lowered,  and  everybody 
crowds  on  board.  It  is  a  calm  day, 
with  an  oily,  treacly  roll  on  the  water. 
Fortunately  Uie  passage  is  short,  and  we 
are  soon  scrambling  upon  the  broken 
columns  at  the  entrance  to  Fingal's  Cave. 
And  we  enter,  a  long  procession—- creatures 
of  an  hour,  butterfly  tourists  if  yon  like 
— into  this  temple  of  unmeasured  ages. 

The  melancholy  wail  of  the  Atlantic 
surgCj  with  the  soft  continuous  reverbera- 
tions from  the  vault  above;  the  deep 
purple  gloom  within,  flecked  with  reflec- 
tions from  the  restless  waves ;  the  massive 
grandeur  of  the  columns  supporting  the 
roof,  that  seem  as  if  they  could  bear  a 
world  on  their  shoulders ;  these  things  you 
may  feel,  but  they  cannot  be  described. 
You  must  give  in  to  Fingal's  Cava  It  is 
wonderful,  unapproachable,  indescribablei 
One  hastens  to  retract  any  disrespectful 
remarks  about  Suffa.  In  that  one  glimpse 
of  this  wondrous  cave  there  is  an  end  of 
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all  dissatisfied  grambliogs.  If  we  see  no 
more  than  this  the  day  has  been  well  spent 

Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to 
make  the  place  safe  for  visitors.  There  is 
a  balustrade  of  wire-rope  into  the  further 
end  of  the  cave ;  there  are  ropes  and  hand- 
rails wherever  there  is  any  semblance  of 
danger.  And  it  is  marvellous  to  cee  the 
old  people  picking  their  way  about,  and 
enjoying  it  all  to  the  full;  not  merely 
elderly  people,  but  regular  veterans  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  a  fact  which  says  a 
good  deal  for  the  indomitable  vitality  of 
the  English  race. 

From  Fingal's  Cave  we  scramble  over 
the  tops  of  broken  columns,  and  up  a  kind 
of  staircase  cut  out  of  the  rock  to  the  very 
top  of  the  island.  Not  a  soul  lives  upon 
the  island,  nor  is  there  any  vestige  left  of 
human  habitation.  There  are  no  sheep  or 
cattle,  not  even  rabbits  perhaps.  And 
then  we  take  a  bird's-eye  glance  at  the 
other  noted  caves — the  Clamshell  with 
pillars  curved,  a  fashion  that  resembles  on 
a  gigantic  scale  the  cast  of  a  clamshell  in 
wet  sand — indeed,  the  islands  seem  to  be 
undermined  with  caves,  and  one  can  under- 
stand the  terror  of  the  solitaiy  shepherd 
who  once  essayed  a  winter  residence  on  the 
island,  but  found  the  noises  within  and 
without  from  wind  and  wave  too  terrible 
to  be  borne. 

As  soon  as  the  passengers  are  on  board 
again  we  bear  away  for  lona,  which  is  pre- 
sently fully  in  view,  a  well-balanced  island 
with  a  rounded  boss  in  the  middle,  which  is 
Dun-y,  a  montide  not  quite  four  hundred 
feet  in  heieht,  but  the  champion  mount 
of  lona,  and  surely  gifted  with  as  short 
a  surname  as  any  hill  in  Britain.  The 
sides  slope  evenly  away  from  this  central 
boss,  with  the  cathednd— ^r  perhaps  the 
minster  would  be  more  correct,  as  lona 
probably  never  had  a  bishop— seen  in  profile 
on  the  eastern  side. 

A  strangely  stirring  sight  is  this  lonely 
Inchcolmkill  and  its  mined  church,  with  its 
variedmemories  of  the  olden  time.  A  sacred 
island  to  the  tribes  of  these  shores,  both 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  probably  even 
before  the  advent  of  Christianity.  The 
custody  of  the  fetish  stone — ^wmch  was 
there  before  Columba  came,  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  sixth  century — ^probably  entailed 
some  pre-Christian  temple  on  the  island, 
to  which,  no  doubt,  the  galleys  of  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  brought  gifts  and  offer- 
ings, perhaps  even  captive  youth  or  maiden 
for  the  horrid  rite  of  human  sacrifice.  But 
at  a  very  early  date  in  the  Christian  era, 


lona  no  doubt  was  colonised  by  missioDaries 
of  the  new  faith,  who  took  a  wise  advantage 
of  the  reverence  already  felt  for  the  sita 
Boetius,  the  uncritical  historian  of  Scotland, 
tells  a  story  which  he  hardly  invented, 
although,  perhaps,  he  adapted  it  from  the 
chronicles  of  some  other  land.  Anyhow,  he 
asserts  that  Fergus  the  Second,  King  of 
the  Scots,  assisted  Alaiic  the  GotH  in  the 
sacking  of  Bome,  A.D.  410,  and  brought 
away,  as  part  of  the  plunder,  a  cheat  of 
books  which  he  presented  to  the  monasteiy 
of  lona.  And  this  story  p^haps  gave  rise 
to  the  belief  that  a  store  of  valuable  manu- 
scripts existed  at  one  time  in  the  libraiy 
of  lona ;  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  bdeed, 
among  them,  according  to  some.  And  it  is 
said  tibat  the  archives  of  lona  were  even- 
tuaUy  transferred  to  Drontheim,  in  which 
diocese  it  had  been  included  when  the 
Norwegians  had  possession  of  the  iale,  and 
that  they  were  destroyed  in  a  great  fire 
there. 

But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  there  was 
any  library  there  in  Columba's  time. 
Columba,  indeed,  was  not  of  a  literaiy 
turn,  and  would  no  doubt  have  converted 
the  books  of  livy  into  psalters,  if  he  had 
once  got  hold  of  theuL  And  of  these 
ruins  which  are  now  in  full  view,  nunnery, 
oratory,  and  minster,  there  are  none 
directly  connected  with  the  life  of  Golmnha. 
It  is  aoubtf ul  whether  the  church  even  is 
on  the  site  of  his  church.  And  yet  the 
whole  island  is  as  it  were  dedicated  to  his 
memory. 

Angela  have  met  him  on  the  way 
Beside  the  blessed  martyr's  bay, 
And  by  Golumba's  stone. 

The  martyr's  bay  is  dose  by  the  landing- 
place,  where  the  population  of  lona  have 
turned  out  to  meet  us — the  brown  bare* 
legged  children  with  saucers  of  little  sheila 
"  ShaUSytuppens;  Archins,thruppenB,''  tbej 
cry  continually,  these  young  Qaelic  traders. 
But  there  is  no  time  for  loitering. 
MacDonald,  the  official  guide,  has  us  in 
charge,  and  bustles  us  along  from  one  holy 
place  to  another.  First  to  the  nunnerj— 
the  notion  of  which  would  have  horrified 
Columba,  for  in  his  day  not  a  woman  was 
allowed  to  set  foot  on  the  island.  But 
here  are  plenty  of  half-de&ced  tombs  of 
good  sisters,  whose  lives  glided  away  in 
this  solitary  isle ;  and  there  were  nuns 
living  here  in  community  till  well  into  the 
seventeenth  century.  And  then  to  the 
oratory  dedicated  to  Saint  Oran,  which 
may  have  been  founded  by  the  same 
Margaret  who  built  the  little  chapel  on  the 
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summit  of  Edinburgh  Castle  rock,  and 
then  up  the  street  of  the  dead,  along 
which  in  old  times  the  bodies  of  the 
departed  great  were  borne  to  their  last 
resting-place  in  the  church.  Here  half- 
way, on  a  commanding  knoll,  is  perhaps 
the  most  curious  and  ancient  monument  m 
the  island — Maclean's  Cross  so-called,  cut 
from  a  very  thin  slab  of  stone,  and  curiouslj 
carved  with  intricate  knots  and  patterns. 
Andthisisthe  site  of  Columba's stone,  where 
it  is  said  he  rested  just  before  his  death,  and 
where  his  old  grey  horse  came  to  greet  him 
by  rubbing  his  nose  upon  the  saint's 
shoulder,  as  if  conscious  that  he  would  see 
his  master  no  more.  :, 

Then  we  turn  into  the  cathedral—' 
a  motley  group  of  pilgrims  from  many 
lands,  and  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  A  couple 
of  artists,  who  have  set  up  their  easels  on  a 
knoll  close  by,  suspend  their  labours  at  our 
approach,  and  light  their  pipes,  perhaps 
despising  us  as  not  at  all  in  keeping  with 
the  scene.  Ajid  all  gather  about  MacDonald, 
who  takes  us  to  an  enclosed  mound,  which 
is  called  the  tomb  of  the  kings.  So  many 
kiDgs  of  Scotland,  so  many  of  Ireland,  so 
many  of  Norway,  and  a  few  thrown  in  as 
kings  of  France.  Our  guide  is  very  con- 
fident as  to  the  numbers,  and  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  Duncan  is  of  the  number, 
perhaps  withMacbeth's  dagser  lying  among 
his  bones ;  for  what  says  Shakespeare : 

Where  is  Duncan's  body  ? 

Carried  to  Colme-kill, 

The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors, 

And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

But  there  has  been  a  recent  burial  under 
the  shadow  of  lona's  church,  and,  among 
the  accumulated  dust  of  mighty  chiefs,  lie 
the  crew  of  an  American  ship  that  was  lost 
among  the  rocks  close  by. 

The  ruins  of  the  minster  are  of  yarious 
dates,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  owe  their  excellent  preserva- 
tion to  the  toughness  of  the  building 
material — ^the  red  granite  from  the  Ross  of 
Mull  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sound, 
hewn  from  the  same  Quarries  which  supplied 
the  material  for  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  the 
Holbom  Viaduct  An  archsBologist  might 
spend  a  long  time  here  very  profitably,  with 
plenty  of  architectural  problems  and  knotty 
sculptures  to  occupy  his  mind. 

But  the  steamer  is  whistling  a  shrill 
recall,  and  the  guide  has  gafioped  us 
through  the  holy  places,  and  he  really  does 
it  very  well,  and  compresses  a  great  amount 
of  solid  information  into  his  short  peri- 
patetic lectures.    He  has  got  us  through 


the  holy  places,  and  is  now  as  busy  as  ever 
in  helping  to  set  the  people  off.  The 
children  I^ve  foUowed  us  everywhere,  and 
now  accompany  us  to  the  water's  edge 
with  their  constant  cry  of  '^  Shalls,  shalls, 
tuppens ! "  But  what  a  charming  water's 
edge,  wi(h  coloured  rocks,  and  wondrous 
shells  and  sea  forms,  and  lovely  seaweeds, 
waving  and  beckoning  from  below,  seen 
through  the  crystal  water  1 

And  when  we  get  on  board  there  is  the 
welcome  sound  of  the  dinner-bell,  and  we 
turn  from  the  granite  cliffs  of  Mull  without 
regret,  and  by  the  time  dinner  is  over  we 
are  off  Loch  Buy,  with  its  solitary  mansion 
surrounded  by  bluff  mountains,  and  then 
we  sight  Kerrera  Isle,  and  soon  after  run 
alongside  Oban  Pier. 

And  then  comes  the  morning  of  de- 
parture, bright  and  fair,  while  all  the 
Gillies  family  have  got  up  early  to  see  me 
off.  It  is  a  cruel  trial  to  friendship  to 
be  fellow-travellers  for  any  length  of  time; 
but  we  have  got  through  it  pretty  success- 
fully on  the  whole,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
temporary  separation  excites  a  glow  of 
warmth  in  our  respective  bosoms.  I  have 
promised  Jennie  to  puff  Eonald  unscrupu- 
lously wherever  I  have  any  influence,  and 
on  her  part  Jennie  has  pledged  herself  by 
fair  means  or  foul  to  bring.Mary  back  with 
her  for  a  long  visit 

While  we  are  thus  engaged  the  lona 
niakesher  appearance  round  the  headland, 
and  soon  we  descry  Mary  standing  on  the 
paddle-box,  and  waving  her  handkerchief 
in  recognition.  And  then  there  is  the 
usual  inflooding  of  passengers,  including 
the  German  band,  while  Tammie  the  bell- 
man watches  their  departure  with  grim 
satisfaction  alloyed  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  coming  back  to-night 

My  satisfaction  in  having  Mary  as  a 
travelling  companion  is  also  subject  to  a 
slight  alloy.  Mrs.  Grant  has  sent  a  dragon 
of  a  maid  to  escort  her  as  far  as  the  Grinan, 
and  Archie  is  to  meet  her  at  Ardrishaig. 
So  that  really  we  shall  only  have  the 
isthmus  and  its  passage  just  to  our  two 
selves.  Still  a  good  deal  may  be  done  on 
an  isthmus.  A^d  if  I  had  not  been  over 
the  ground,  the  ground  of  loch  and  sound 
and  broad  ocean,  on  the  outward  journey, 
few  are  the  impressions  of  travel  I  should 
be  able  to  record  in  returning.  The  depths 
of  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  the  inflections  of  a 
tender  voice,  these  absorb  my  perceptions 
for  the  moment,  and  all  else  seems  a  vague 
background  of  no  particular  importance. 
It  is  all  like  the  slide  of  a  magic  lantern 
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drawn  backwards.  The  piper  is  waiting 
there  by  the  lock,  and  the  little  children 
cry  "Melk,  melk!"  and  I  give  them 
coppers  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  on- 
rebuked.  And  we  are  taken  on  board  the 
big  Golnmba,  and  we  pass  all  the  sunny 
rural  watering-places  on  the  Clyde,  and 
among  the  mere  skeletons  of  ships  and  the 
noisy  hammers  that  are  clothing  them  with 
life,  and  then  we  are  in  smoky  Glasgow, 
and  driving  through  its  busy  streets.  And 
then  I  remember  a  tender  parting,  while  the 
night  train  for  the  south  stands  waiting  in 
trim  array.  And  then  a  long  oblivion  of 
sleep  which  I  only  shake  off  in  the  dusky 
daylight  of  the  Marylebone  Road. 
But  my  heart  is  still  in  the  Highlands. 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BT  Mas.  LErra  adamb. 


PROLOGUE. 
CHAPTER  ni.      AN  APPEAL. 

A  FOREHEAD  rather  high  than  broad, 
but  somewhat  concealed  at  times  by  the 
black  grey-lined  locks  that  fell  over  it, 
eyebrows  sharp  and  projecting,  over- 
hanging eyes  deep-set,  dark,  keen,  and 
somewhat  restless;  the  rest  of  the  face 
clear-cut  and  well-defined,  though  the  lips 
were  too  thin  for  beauty,  and  the  upper 
one  was  too  long  for  perfect  symmetry. 

Such  was  Geoffrey  Stirling  —  at  all 
events,  as  seen  by  the  world  in  general; 
notably  as  seen  in  such  a  moment  of  trial 
as  that  in  which  he  first  appears  on  the 
scene  of  this  story. 

His  figure  was  tall  and  spare,  almost 
gaunt,  but  not  without  grace ;  his  hands 
of  wonderful  refinement  and  elegance,  yet 
giving  no  idea  of  lack  of  power,  rest- 
less when  any  deep  emotion  stirred 
him,  infinitely  tender  and  caressing  when 
lightly  touching  the  pretty  locks  of  his 
only  child,  little  Ralph,  the  child  of  his 
mature  age,  and,  like  the  late  blossom  of 
the  year,  precious  exceedingly. 

People  called  Geoffrey  Stirling  a  shrewd, 
yet  large-hearted  man — ^two  qualities  hard 
to  find  united  in  one  personality — a  sternly 
just  man,  and  yet  one  to  whom  no  tale  of 
sorrow  was  ever  told  in  vain  ;  in  fact,  an 
embodiment  of  antitheses. 

They  knew  him  not  who  did  not  see  his 
powers  of  gentleness,  as  shown  to  his  wife, 
a  chronic  and  ever-complaining  sufferer ;  of 
tenderness,  as  drawn  forth  towards  the 
child  of  his  love. 

He  had  married — ^later  in  life  than  most 


men*— impetuously  for  one  so  cool-headed, 
bewitched  bva  woman'sdelicately-tinted&iid 

Sirf ectly-renned  loveliness ;  had  dreamed 
s  dream  of  dual  life,  and  awakened  to 
find  himself  mated  with  a  fool — a  loving 
fool,  and  not  an  exacting  one,  it  was  true, 
but  still  a  woman  with  whom  no  oqnalitj 
of  companionship  was  possible. 

He  looked  truth  in  the  fiu^  resolved 
not  to  expect  more  than  truth,  and  to 
make  the  best  of  truth,  never  letting  Lacy, 
his  wife,  learn  that  the  truth,  for  him,  held 
bitter  disappointment. 

In  due  time  a  son  was  bom  to  lum,  and 
then  the  mother  drifted  into  perpetual  ill- 
health,  grew  to  find  a  sad  pleasure  in 
symptoms,  a  complacent  happiness  in 
detailing  the  same,  and  never  found  in  her 
husband  a  lisdess  auditor. 

Things  might  have  been  worse— where, 
indeed,  is  the  human  being  whose  state 
and  condition  might  not  be  worse  t 

Lucy  might  have  been  a  jealous  fool— 
the  worst  type  of  the  dass;  or  a  tyran- 
nical f ooL  As  it  was,  she  was  thoroughly 
happy  widi  her  ailments  and  her  re- 
medies, always  pretty,  and  given  to 
dainty  invalid  costumes — **  so  very  interest- 
ing," as  certain  other  women  averred,  not 
realising  the  fact  that  they  only  had  as 
much  of  her  as  they  liked,  but  that  to 
those  who  had  her  always  it  was  possible 
she  mkht  become  a  trifle  wearisome.  She 
loved  her  husband  after  a  tepid  kind  of 
fashion,  loved  him  most  of  all  when  he 
put  cushions  under  her  head  and  shawls 
over  her  feet,  and  went  softly  because  the 
"  symptoms  "  were  worse  thaii  usual 

In  all  the  eentle  uneventful  years  of  her 
married  life  die  never  asked  herself  H  she 
made  him  happy.  It  was  enough  for  her 
to  grasp  the  one  important  truth  that  he 
was  considerate  and  kind,  and  always 
checked  little  Ralph  when  the  buoyancy 
of  his  animal  spirits  caused  him  to  forget 
"poor  mamma's  head.-'  This  was,  how- 
ever, not  often,  for  the  boy  was,  as  a  role, 
thoughtful  beyond  his  years. 

Mrs.  Stirling— or  "  Mra  Gteoffirey,"  as 
she  was  called  to  distinguish  her  from  the 
possible  and  visionary  wife  of  the  elder 
Stirling — also  loved  her  son;  at  leasts 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  so,  since 
she  went  into  violent  hysterics  when  he 
cut  his  hand  with  the  ^aixdener's  pruning- 
knife,  and  fainted  outnght  when  she^  saw 
the  poor  little  finger  bandaged  up  witJi  a 
blood-bedabbled  handkerchief.  She  used 
to  call  Ralph  her  "  darling  pride,"  and  was 
very  particJdar  thatNurse  Prettyman  ahonld 
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keep  his  clustering  locks  in  the  best  order; 
but  she  never  taught  him  to  say  his  prayers 
at  her  knee,  or  watched  the  child-mind 
opening  day  by  day,  yearning  to  guide  it 
aright,  as  a  precious  tarust 

And  so  it  came  about  that  a  love— or 
rather  a  passion  of  tenderness — grew  up 
.between  father  and  son.  Each  life  lacked 
something — ^the  one  consciously,  the  other 
unconsciously  —  and  each  in  the  other 
found  the  lacking  thing.  The  boy  Ralph 
was  strikingly  Uke  his  father— like,  yet 
with  a  difference.  The  same  landscape 
seen  through  the  glow  of  softer  light ;  the 
same  melody  set  in  a  sweeter  key;  such 
was  little  Ralph  compared  to  the  man  who 
loved  him  with  every  fibre  of  his  being. 
The  father's  eyes  were  keen  and  bright, 
the  child's  grave,  wistful,  and  of  a  lighter 
hazel,  full  of  golden  lights  when  he  laughed; 
more  heavily  lashed.  T]ie  father's  eyes 
could  soften  to  tenderness,  but  never 
lighten  into  merriment :  the  child's  did  so, 
often.  The  boy's  lips,  too,  were  fuller, 
thoagh  the  small  determined  chin  showed 
a  tiny  deft,  the  miniature  of  the  one  in 
his  sire'&  Ralph's  locks  held  prisoned 
sunshine  in  their  fair  luxuriance,  though 
they  grew  like  his  father's,  and  he  had  a 
droll  way  of  tossing  them  back  that  was 
the  perfect  reflection  of  the  other.  The 
han<k^  daintily  •  fashioned,  long,  slender, 
yet  nervous  and  taVL  of  power,  were  the 
hands  of  Geoffrey  himself  in  little.  People 
said  the  junior  partner  in  the  Becklington 
Bank  was  an  old-looking  man  to  have  so 
young  a  child  ;  and  this  was  so,  not  only 
because  he  had  married  late  in  life,  but 
because  his  fiffy  years  sat  heavily  upon 
him — as  years  are  apt  to  do  upon  the  head 
of  any  man  whose  lot  in  life  it  is  to  try 
and  make  the  best*  of  things,  carefully 
avoiding  the  worst 

As  he  &ced  the  crowd  gathered  about 
the  bank,  in  the  sudden  sflence  that  had 
followed  so  quickly  on  ihe  heels  of  tumult, 
every  eye  raised  to  the  open  window 
where  he  stood,  it  might  well  have  been 
said  that  Geoffrey  Stining  looked  in  very 
tniUi  an  old  man  for  his  year&  It  has 
been  said  that  he  had  risen  from  a  bed 
of  sickness  at  the  call  of  a  terrible  rumour, 
and  that  he  bore  the  marks  of  recent 
saffering  yet  about  him.  Of  haste,  too, 
for  his  luiir  was  unkempt,  his  dress  dis- 
ordered ;  his  fUlled  shirt  was  unbuttoned 
at  the  throat,  leaving  its  long  and  swarthy 
column  exposed;  his  mulberry-coloured 
coat  had  been  drawn  on  hastily,  and  hung 
loosely  upon  a  form  which  had  grown  some- 


what gaunt  and  hollow  in  the  chest  of 
lata 

He  leant  one  hand  against  the  window- 
frame,  raising  it  high  above  his  head ;  the 
other,  when  first  the  crowd  caught  sight  of 
him,  was  pressed  upon  his  breast,  and  he 
seemed  to  draw  his  breath  heavily,  as 
might  one  who  had  laboured  up  a  hill  and 
but  just  reached  the  summit 

As  he  thus  stood  for  a  moment  silent, 
immovable,  more  than  ever  looking  from 
below  like  a  picture  in  its  frame,  a  low 
murmur  of  sound,  like  the  rise  and  whirr 
of  myriad  flies  disturbed  from  a  feast  of 
carrion,  came  from  the  watching  crowd. 

But  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  the 
hissing  of  a  thousand  whispers  died. 

"  My  friends "  he  said,  and  got  no 

further  for  the  moment,  since  a  brawny 
farmer,  whip  in  hand  and  pale  with  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  cut  his 
speech  short  with  an  exclamation  uttered 
in  a  voice  as  big  and  burly  as  himself : 

''  That  we  ue,  Maister  Geoffrey — every 
man  and  mother's  son  of  us — ^let  what 
may  be  'oop  wi'  t'  bank,  and  thee  wi'  it!" 

Again  the  myriad  flies  buzzed  —  in 
afi&rmation  this  tim& 

"  Thanks,  thanks,"  said  Geoffrey  Stirling, 
letting  his  hand  drop  to  his  side,  and 
leaning  iurther  forward  so  as  to  be  heard 
the  more  plainly ;  "  I  am  sure  of  that. 
Farmer  Dale — sure  of  that;  and  all  the 
more  because  I  am  so  sure  of  that,  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  what  I  have  to  tell 
you  now  could  be  softened,  or  in  any  way 
made  less  bitter  and  cruel  than  it  is — 
to  you  and  to  me— — " 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  while  the  crowd 
swayed  and  shook  as  you  may  see  the  tree- 
tops  in  a  forest  stir  and  shake  as  the  wind 
buffets  them  this  way  or  that,  for  every 
atom  in  the  whole  strove  to  get  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  open  window. 

Jake,  in  his  flounderings,  turns,  and 
twistings,  seemed  to  be  swimming  deter- 
minedly against  stream,  for  the  thought 
of  the  sad  face  beneath  the  widow's  cap, 
and  of  "the  patch,"  at  once  mumchance, 
loving,  and  frightened  out  of  his  young 
wits,  clinging  on  to  his  mother's  rusty  black 
gown,  to  say  nothing  of  the  **  three  soles  " 
at  home,  nerved  his  arm,  and  dowered 
those  raare  legs  of  his  witha  new  agility. 

So  Jake  got  well  to  the  front,  and  there 
too  was  Gabriel  Devenant,  for  whom,  just 
because  he  had  such  a  mad-like  look  about 
him,  way  had  been  made  by  the  more 
sane  of  the  community. 

The  unhappy  man  had  clasped  his  hands 
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behind  his  head,  and  with  upturned  face — 
a  face  that  looked  like  a  mask  save  for  the 
glowing  eyes  that  burned  from  under 
shaggy  brows — listened  for  the  speaker's 
next  words,  as  might  the  criminal  for  his 
doom. 

"I  know,"  said  the  voice  from  above, 
'^that  a  rumour  gained  credence  among 
you  an  hour  ago  to  the  effect  that  the 
bank  had  stopped  payment" 

"  We'en  heered  a  wur  story  still,  Maister 
Geoffrey,  sin'  last  hour  struck,"  cried  out 
Farmer  Dale,  again  cutting  the  thread  of 
the  junior  partner's  story,  *^  and  we're  look- 
ing for  to  hear  yo'  call  it  the  domed  loi  as  it 
is.     Choke  them  as  set  it  goin',  say  1 1 " 

The  hand  that  grasped  the  window-frame 
closed  more  nervously  upon  it,  and  with 
stronger  tension. 

"  It  is  not  a  lie,"  said  Geoffrey  Stirling ; 
''  it  is  a  cruel  trutL  A  great  crime  has 
been  committed  in  our  midst — the  bank 
has  been  robbed  1 " 

As  this  last  word  passed  the  lips  of  the 
speaker,  there  was  a  shriek  from  Gabriel 
Devenant — ^he  flung  up  his  arms  as  if  in 
a  wild  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  fell  convulsed 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth  into  the  arms  of 
those  nearest  to  him. 

Dr.  Turtle,  who  had  maintained  his 
hardly-won  position  on  the  horse-block, 
keeping  up  a  running  commentary  to  which 
no  one  paid  the  smallest  attention,  and, 
having  found  his  snuff-box,  taking  snuff 
enough  to  have  blown  any  other  man's 
head  off,  at  this  precipitated  himself 
into  the  crowd,  promptly  had  the  sick  man 
borne  to  a  place  of  si^ety,  and  there  set  to 
work  to  mmister  to  him. 

All  these  things  were  not  done  amid 
peace  and  silence,  for  a  perfect  Babel  of 
voices  had  arisen,  and  Craoffirey  Stirling, 
seeing  the  hopelessness  of  making  himsw 
heard,  folded  his  arms,  leant  against  the 
side  of  the  window,  and  waited. 

The  tumult  grew.  Some  one  cried  out 
tlu^  it  would  be  well  to  break  into  the 
bank,  for  those  who  would  suffer  by  the 
crime  that  had  been  committed  could  then 
see  for  themselves  how  matters  stood.  Not 
one,  but  a  score  of  hands  were  raised  above 
the  sea  of  heads,  each  grasping  a  ston& 

There  was  a  rush  and  sway  towards  the 
lower  windows,  still  dosely  barred,  though 
broken. 

The  hubbub  increased.  The  situation 
became  more  and  more  critical 

Of  what  avail  was  the  valour  of  Matthew 
Hawthorne,  constable-in-chief  of  Beck- 
lington  and  the  surrounding  country,  in 


the  face  of  such  an  emergency  t  Matthew 
had  been  a  soldier,  he  had  also  been  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers 
with  a  tall  dazea  hat  supposed  to  be  an 
article  pecuuarly  adapted  to  resist  the 
whacks  which  the  helmet  of  so  doughty  a 
champion  would  naturally  receive  m  the 
onerous  discharge  of  his  duty. 

But  the  glazed  hat  was  trampled  under 
foot ;  and  Matthew  himself — a  mere  effigy 
of  himself — ^was  ignominiously  crushed  flat 
against  the  wall  of  the  Court  House,  and 
there  held  in  durance  vile,  no  one  paying 
the  slightest  heed  to  his  remonstrances 
upon  such  unseemly  treatment  of  a 
'*  Queen's  officer." 

As  Geoffirey  Stirling  watched  the  turmoil 
below,  a  lank  and  trembling  hand  was  laid 
upon  his  sleeve,  and  a  voice,  husky  with 
fear,  said  urgently : 

*'Oome  away,  come  away,  Master 
Geoffrey.  They're  mad,  they  know  not 
what  they  do.  Heaven  pity  them,  and  gite 
them  back  their  senses ! '! 

With  a  sudden  sweet  smile  the  man 
addressed  turned  a  moment  to  the  speaker. 

"  Never  fear,  Anthony,"  he  said ;  ''  they 
will  not  hurt  me.  It  is  only  an  impalaei 
It  will  pass." 

The  large  timid  eyes,  the  lank  white  locks 
of  the  manager,  were  seen  at  the  window 
as  the  old  man  peered  at  the  crowd  below. 

To  his  simple  mind  it  seemed  as  thongh 
the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand— as  if 
the  sun  should  suffer  fell  eclipse  instead  of 
shining  on  unblinkingly  on  such  a  scene; 
as  if  the  heavens  mieht  fall,  or  the  solid 
earth  be  upheaved  and  rent 

The  house  had  been  robbed ;  the  firm 
was  in  trouble.  What  more  had  &te  in 
its  power  to  do  t  How  could  anv  man  be 
expected  to  face  such  a  state  of  things  and 
live?  But  yet  there  was  Master  Geoffirey, 
the  man  whose  lips  had  never  yet  uttered 
a  word  that  savoured  not  of  kindness  to 
his  faithful  servant ;  the  man  whom^  he 
could  call  to  mind  a  dark-eyed  stripling, 
full  of  life  and  earnestness  j  the  man  who, 
when  poor  old  Anthony  lay  sick,  had  sat  by 
his  bed,  held  his  hand,  cheered  him  with 
gentle  words  of  sympathy  and  hope — ^there 
was  Master  Geoffrey  to  be  thought  oL 

But  the  danger  passed ;  the  impulse  of 
destruction  and  revenge  rose  as  a^^^^ 
rises  before  the  wind,  then  died.  Curiosity 
was  the  oil  upon  the  water. 

"  Why  dunnot  yo'  be  still,  lads,  and 
hearken  to  what  Maister  Geoffrey's  got  to 
sayt"  Farmer  Dale  had  shouted  lostily. 
"  Yo  can  wreck  t'  bank  when  yo  know  all 
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about  the  matter,  if  so  be  as  yo  see  aaght 
to  gain  by't." 

The  common-sense  of  the  man's  words 
commended  them  to  the  hearers.  The 
crisis  passed,  as  Geoffrey  Stirling  had  said 
it  woold.     A  hearing  wai  now  possible. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  made  up  your 
minds  to  listen  to  me,"  he  said,  and  it 
was  wonderful  how  far  the  dear  resonant 
voice  travelled,  ''for  I  want  you  to 
know  all  the  truth — that  is,  as  much  of 
it  as  can  be  known  at  present.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  me  to  try  and  make  things  better 
than  they  are,  or  to  deny  that  heavy  loss 
must  come  upon  many  of  you.  The  bank 
has  been  broken  into,  and — ^hard  of  belief 
as  such  a  thing  may  seem,  both  to  you  and 
to  me — almost  gutted.'' 

There  was  a  stir  and  rustle  at  this,  but 
no  one  spoka  Ears  were  strained  too 
intently  for  tongues  to  wag  easily. 

"Every  desk  and  locker  has  been 
opened,  either  by  false  keys  or  picklocks. 
The  iron  safes  in  the  wall  stand  wide 
open ;  a  handful  or  two  of  ashes  on  the 
hearth  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ledgers. 
This  morning,  when  the  head  clerk  came 
to  his  desk,  he  found  it  open,  and  the  keys 
of  the  safes  gone.  The  evil  deed  has  been 
very  thoroughly  done.  A  great  sum  in 
gold,  notes  for  large  amounts,  bonds,  bills, 
securities — all  are  missing.  It  rests  with 
you  to  give  those  who  will  undertake  the 
task  every  chance  of  detecting  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  crime  and  of  tracing  the 
stolen  money.  No  time  has  been  lost ;  a 
messenger  has  been  already  despatched  to 
London ;  a  Bow  Street  runner  will  be  here 
as  quickly  as  possible^  The  same  mes- 
senger will  also  summon  the  senior  partner 
to  my  help.    I  have  done  all  I  can." 

"  Aye,  aye,  we  dunnut  doubt  that,  Maister 
Geoffrey,"  said  a  voice  from  the  crowd; 
**  we  dunnut  doubt  that,  and  yo'  risen  from 
a  sick-bed  to  coom  and  try  to  gi'  us  a  word 
o'  comfort;  it's  as  hard  on  yo,  Maister 
Geoffrey,  as  on  us  and  our  wives  and 
childern,  as  any  man  wi'  two  eyes  i'  his 
yed  may  see  for  himsen."  It  was  indeed 
hard  for  him,  how  bard  they  had  scarcely 
realised  until  they  saw  him  push  back  the 
hair  from  his  brow  and  lift  a  white  and 
hsggard  face  a  moment  heavenwards,  as  if 
m  one  swift  instant's  protest  against  so 
croel  a  stroke  of  fate. 

"  If  we  can  do  aught,  say  so,  Maister 
Geoffrey,"  put  in  Farmer  Dale,  rather 
hu^ky  thi^s  time  from  the  strong  emotion 
that sMrelled within  hisample breast.  Farmer 
Dale  was — nay,  we  must  change  the  tense, 


and  say  had  been — what  is  called  a  man 
well-to-do,  a  man  whose  "  savings  "  were 
spoken  of  with  respect ;  a  man,  too,  with  a 
large  family,  a  possession  that  was  counter- 
balanced by  a  thrifty  wife,  and  had  therefore 
not  stood  in  the  way  of  that ''  laying  by  for 
a  rainyday"that  is  ever  the  path  of  wisdom. 
Things  were  going  very  hardly  with  Farmer 
Dale,  and  yet,  of  so  large-hearted  and 
generous  a  nature  was  the  man,  that  he 
well-nigh  forgot  his  own  inevitable  loss  in 
looking  at  the  man  upon  whose  shoulders  a 
terrible  responsibility  rested,  and  who  at 
a  time  of  such  dire  need  was  deprived  of 
the  presence  and  counsel  of  the  head  of  tho 
house. 

"  You  can  do  this,"  answered  Geoffrey 
Stirling.  "  Strive  to  be  patient  with  mo 
when  I  say  that,  upon  my  own  authority, 
my  own  responsibility,  I  have  ordered  the 
bank  to  be  kept  closed  as  it  is  now; 
the  door  to  be  unbarred  to  none,  not  a 
rifled  lock  examined,  not  a  smouldering 
ember  stirred.  If  justice  is  to  have  any 
chance — ^if  any  redress  be  possible  for  your 
wrongs  and  mine — everything  must  remain 
exactly  as  it  was  found  this  mcraing  when 
Davey  first  gave  the  alarm  that  a  robbery 
had  been  committed.  Standing  here  then 
before  you,  feeling  the  weight  of  your 
anger  and  your  sorrow  pressing  as  heavily 
upon  myself  as  upon  you,  I  ask  you  to  give 
me  your  endurance  and  patience;  I  ask 
you  to  wait — perhaps  the  hardest  thing  any 
of  us  can  have  to  do,  when  the  heart  is  hot 
within  us  and  we  bum  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  those  dearest  to  us ;  and  yet  I 
ask  it  at  your  hands.  If  you  see  fit  to 
break  into  the  bank  to  satisfy  your  curiosity 
as  to  how  the  violated  sanctuary  looks,  I 
cannot  hinder  yoa  We  should  be  but  a 
small  force  arrayed  against  so  many.  I 
am  feeble  from  illness,  Anthony  from  old 
age.  Davey  and  Sherrard  are  but  striplings, 
and  Gaylad  knows  most  of  yQU  too  well  to 
fly  at  you.  The  matter  then  rests  in  your 
own  hands.  If  you  can  trust  me  to  act  for 
the  best  for  you  all  in  this  emergency,  I 
shall  be  the  debtor  of  each  one  of  you 
individually ;  I  shall  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  my  dying  day." 

In  giving  his  own  account  subsequently 
of  this  part  of  the  day's  proceedings,  Farmer 
Dale  put  it  thus : 

''He  wur  brave  enough  wur  Maister 
Geoffrey  to  stond  oop  agen  things  'till  he 
coom  to  sayin'  how  he'd  tak'  it  kind  at  our 
hands  for  to  put  our  trust  in  him,  and 
possess  our  minds  1'  patience,  and  then  his 
voice  got  a  kind  of  a  shake  in  it,  same  as 
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the  church  organ  afore  we  got  it  reedy 
fettled  last  Lady  Day  was  a  twelyemonth, 
and  he  leant  his  two  hands  on  t'  window- 
sill,  and  bowed  his  head,  and  seemed  fair 
ready  to  drop  wheer  he  stood.  Ay,  but 
it's  sorry  business,  neighbours,  and  mony 
of  us  mun  carry  a  light  pocket  and  a  heavy 
heart  ower  it  Why,  they'n  say  as  Oabriel 
Devenant's  gone  daft-like  wi'  the  sorrow 
on't,  and  Lord  knows  he'd  sorrow  enoo 
along  o'  that  fine  madam  of  his,  wi'out 
such  a  slap  o'  the  face  as  this.  What 
dang's  me  is  this,  what  wur  the  dog 
Gay  lad  after  as  he  never  giv*  tongue  wi'  such 
a  scurriment  goin'  on  about  him  t  There's 
the  boy  Davey,  he's  another  knot  hard  to 
rave  is  Davey.  Such  a  wick  chap  as  he  is, 
for  idl  he's  a  bit  ill-balanced  about  the 
head  and  shoulders,  and  him  sleepin'  in 
the  room  where  t'  keys  was  kep'  and  never 
hearin'  nothin'  no  more  than  the  dead. 
It's  like  as  if  so  many  boggarts  had  been 
at  work,  that's  what  it  is." 

These  sentiments  were  given  utterance 
to  witbJn  Hie  hospitable  precincts  of  The 
Safe  Betreat,  a  publicAiouse  of  much 
respectability,  facing  into  Main  Street,  but 
abutting  upon  the  river  in  the  form  of  a 
long  narrow  tea-garden  running  downhill 
all  the  way,  and  dotted  here  and  there  by 
rustic  arbours,  more  or  less  frequented  by 
spiders,  but  looked  upon  as  delightfiil 
places  to  spend  a  summer's  afternoon  in, 
nevertheless. 

Needless  to  say.  The  Safe  Betreat  had 
reaped  a  glorious  harvest  during  the  day 
that  was  now  passed.  When,  indeed, 
does  not  mental  dotation  render  the  need 
for  refreshment  miperativef  Among  a 
certain  class  of  the  human  community  is 
not  thirst  the  natural  outcome  of  emotion  % 
In  truth  thefemininepopulation  of  BeckUng- 
ton  were  apt  to  demur  to  the  adjective 
"safe"  as  applied  to  The  Betreat;  and 
many  a  man  was  glad  to  take  his  wife  to 
tea  in  one  of  the  rustic  erections  in  the 
back-garden  of  a  summer's  evening,  as  a 
sort  of  plea  for  a  kindly  toleration  of  his 
own  frequent  appearances  in  the  front- 
parlour  of  that  seductive  hostelry. 

On  the  present  occasion  certain  habitu6s 
— men  of  mark,  so  to  speak — ^were  gathered 
together  in  that  pleasant  meeting-place, 
while  a  kind  of  outer  fringe  of  unwonted, 
or  at  all  events  unnoted  guests,  crowded 
round  the  nucleus  of  talent  in  the  centre. 
Farmer  Dale  was  listened  to  with  respect 
He  was — or  had  been  until  that  morning — 
a  man  of  substance,  a  man  of  influence,  of 
acknowledged  probity,  and  of  a  conviviality 


always  restrained  within  proper  bounds ;  he 
was  one  whose  opinion  naturally  earried 
weight,  whether  on  the  commonplace  sub- 
ject of  the  probable  yield  of  the  turnip  crop, 
or  on  some  social  matter  of  higher  import 

His  utterances  upon  this  day's  wondorfdl 
events  are  therefore  not  things  to  be 
slighted;  but  rather  pondered  upon  as 
likely  to  contain  much  seed  of  profound 
wisdom  and  probability.  When  he  had 
done  speaking  there  was  a  murmur  of 
assent  from  the  select  few,  and  a  reeponse 
from  the  outer  fringa 

The  chief  constable's  ^ased  hat  had 
been  rescued  from  among  the  legs  of  the 
populace,  and  its  various  indentatioiu 
smoothed  out  as  far  as  such  treatment  wu 
possible,  but  it  still  presented  a  battered  and 
dissipated  appearance  as  it  reposed  upon 
the  bench  beside  its  owner,  who  now  and 
aeain  gkve  it  a  sidelong  rueful  glanca 
Matthew  himself  appeared  also  slightly  the 
worse  for  his  late  eGq)6ri6nces,  and  had  a 
bruise  about  the  size  of  a  wdl-grown  rib- 
stone-pippin  over  his  left  eye,  whidi  un- 
natural protubwance  his  wife  had  securely 
bound  with  a  checked  pocket-handkerehirf 
and  a  bit  of  raw  beefsteak.  Altogether  the 
chief  constable  presented  the  appearanceof  a 
soldier  who  had  seen  some  active  service,  and 
suffered  thereby  both  in  person  and  attire. 

«  You  say  well.  Farmer  Dale,"  said  he  in 
his  slow  manner,  refiUing  his  pipe  leisurely 
as  he  spoke;  "  the  boy  Davey  luis,  to  use  a 
figure  o'  speech,  l»n  as  heavy  as  lead  upcm 
my  mind  this  while  back.  What  was  he 
hup  to  f  What  was  he  adoin'  f  says  I  to 
myself,  over  and  over  again.  Wl»t  was 
the  boy  Davey  a-doin'  oft " 

'*  Why  nothing — that's  the  worst  of  it; 
that's  the  wonder  of  it»"  relied  the  &nnar  ] 
"  sleeping  like  a  young  p^  i'  straw,  and 
I'm  danced  if  I  know  how  he  did  it  either, 
for,  as  1  said  afore,  he's  a  wick  chap  v 
Davey,  and  full  o'  sense  too  for  sucha  litkle 
fellow.  Now  if  it  had  been  that  lazj 
lad,  Abel  Dibbs,"  continued  the  oiacle, 
turning  to  Jake,  who  jumped  as  if  a  flea 
had  bitten  him  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  <<  I'd  have  said  nowt,  but  just  loike 
what  you  mieht  have  looked  for,  for  by  all 
accounts  he  beats  fattest  sou  i'  the  sty  for 
snoojdng  and  snoring  does  Ab^" 

*'  Ay,  that  does  1m,"  said  Jake,  mbUsg 
up  his  hair  and  mistily  smiting  his  knee 
to  ffive  greater  emphans  to  his  words; 
''  he^s  an  Abel  as  'ull  make  a  Cain  o'  me, 
one  of  these  days,  I  know,  wi'  those  aggra- 
vating ways  o'  his'n;  but  I'm  o'  your  way 
o'  thmkin',  Farmer  Dale,  about  the  boy 
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Davey.  It's  a  wonderment  all  through, 
that's  what  it  is.  And  then  there's  the 
dog  Gaylad  IVe  heard  tell  that  he 
sleeps  stretched  across  Davey's  feet 
Summat  must  ha'  bewitched  the  two  on 
'em,  and  made  'em  deaf  as  adders,  and 
heavy-headed  as  Softie  there,  when  he  lies 
down  i'  the  ditch  on's  way  home,  and  takes 
it  for  an  honest  truckle-bedstead.  Whoy, 
I've  heard  tell  as  he's  bin  known  to  turn 
round — and  him  all  among  the  duckweed 
and  jacky-sharps — and  holler  out  to's  missus 
to  know  what  toime  it  wur." 

Their  hearts  are  sad  within  them,  but 
there  is  a  laugh  at  this,  and  Softie  — 
a  chuckle-headea  fellow,  who  apparently 
owns  no  other  name — laughs  among  the 
rest :  the  more  heartily,  indeed,  since  he 
has  never  owned  a  spare  shilling  in  his  life, 
and  having  nothing  to  lose,  was  none  the 
worse  for  the  day's  events — rather  the 
better,  indeed,  sevdral  people  having 
"treated"  him  in  that  generous  spirit 
which  is  often  the  outcome  of  wide-spread 
agitation  and  excitement. 

Any  other  cobbler  than  Jake,  and  any 
other  fool  than  Softie,  would  have  been 
oat  of  place  in  the  select  inner  circle  of 
the  gathering  at  The  Safe  Retreat;  but 
both  individuals  were  Becklington  nota- 
bilities, each  in  his  several  way.  There- 
fore was  Softie  tolerated  and  JaJse  listened 
to,  by  such  men  as  Farmer  Dale  and 
Matthew  Hawthorne,  constable-in-chief. 

Having  had  the  laugh  with  him  in  the 
matter  last  under  discussion,  Jake,  spurred 
to  greater  efforts  of  social  success,  as  is  the 
way  with  most  of  us,  again  took  up  his 
parabla 

"  I'm  minded,  too,  to  think,  neighbours," 
be  said  with  a  knowing  air,  as  of  one  whose 
babit  it  was  to  dig  deep  down  and  get  at 
tbe  root  of  things, ''  that  there  stands  no 
man  in  Becklington,  or  out  of  it,  to  be 
more  pitied  this  day  than  Maister  Geoffrey 
Stirling;  and  him  only  rose,  as  one  may 
put  it,  straight  off  a  sick-bed,  which  any- 
one may  see  by  t'  looks  on  him.  All  the 
'sponaibilitieB  is  a-weighin'  on  him,  the 
senior  being  absent,  and  mighty  things, 
such  as  no  man  could  foresee,  comin'  to 
pass.  When  first  my  eyes  lighted  on  him, 
tbe  voice  within  me  said :  *  Jake,  my  brave 
fellow,  as  sure  as  one  day  you  shall  walk 
in  glory * " 

But  here  Jake  was  tapped  up,  and 
learnt  that  social  success  is  at  all  times 
an  uncertain  and  slippery  eminence. 

"  What's  that  inner  voice  o'  thine  bin 
np  to  now,  Jake  ? "  said  Amos  Callender, 


who  came  dropping  in  at  the  moment, 
promptly  made  way  for  by  the  outer 
fringe,  and  taking  a  place  alongside  Farmer 
Dala  "  You  have  a  care  what  it  leads  you 
on  to.  It  seems  a  fiatterin'  kind  of  a  voice, 
and  flatterers  is  mostly  liars.  Have  a  care, 
neighbour — have  a  care !  '  With  the  flat- 
terer are  busy  mockers,'  so  Scripter  tells  us, 
and  that  voice  o'  thine  is  too  fair-spoken, 
too  full  of  'brave  fellows,'  and  *  good  fellows,' 
and  such  like,  to  be  altogether  trusted  in. 
If  it  were  to  tak'  to  remindin'  yo  as 
we're  all  nobbut  poor  perishin'  worms,  yo 
among  the  rest,  I'd  think  better  of  iU  If 
yo  come  to  that,"  continued  the  worthy 
tanner,  upon  whose  temper  the  day's  work 
had  told  considerably,  "how  dost  thee 
know  thee'lt  ever  walk  in  glory  at  all  t  " 

Jake,  who  had  nothine  but  the  inner 
voice  to  fall  back  upon  by  way  of  testi- 
mony, looked  rather  blank,  nor  was  his 
discomposure  lessened  by  Matthew  Haw- 
thorne (who  ofttimes  took  too  much  upon 
himself  by  reason  of  his  office,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  people)  cutting  in  in  a  per- 
sonal and  exceedingly  unpleasant  manner ; 
in  fact,  touching  upon  a  tender  point. 

"If  so  be  as  thou  dost  come  to  such 
promotion,  Jake,"  said  he,  still  bearing  a 
grudge  against  the  universe  generally  in 
the  matter  of  that  battered  hat  of  his,  and 
glad  to  vent  his  spleen  upon  anv  object 
that  chanced  to  present  itself,  "  I  m  trust- 
ing the  Lord  'uU  do  summat  for  those  legs 
o'  thine,  or,  by  my  wig  1  thou'lt  cut  but  a 
poor  figure,  lad,  along  o'  the  rest  of  'em  1 " 

Farmer  Dale  burst  into  one  of  his  loud 
gufiaws  at  this  and  the  sight  of  Jake's 
face,  which  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if 
he'd  got  a  sudden  squeeze  of  lemon  in  his 
mouth;  and  things  mifiht  have  got  rather 
hot  but  for  Amos  Gimender,  whose  good 
heart  misgave  him  for  having  set  the  baU 
going  and  brought  poor  Jake  to  sorrow. 

"  Never  you  mind,  neighbour,"  he  said, 
giving  the  Utde  cobbler  a  slap  on  the  back 
hearty  enough  to  have  knocked  him  over 
if  he  hadnt  been  securely  seated;  "a 
man's  legs  ain't  of  no  count  at  all,  if  so  be 
as  his  heart's  i'  the  right  place.  Ain't  we 
told  i'  the  Book  that  the  Lord  delighteth 
not  in  any  m^'s  legs,  but  'loveth  a 
cheerful  giver')  And  didn't  I  hear 
tell  on  a'  thou  didst  for  the  widow  and 
fatherless  this  dayl  So  say  no  more, 
neighbour — ^say  no  mora    I'm  a  bit  cross- 

?  rained  to-nieht,  and  that's  all  about  it 
t's  thinkin' o  that  lass  o'  mine,  and.  the 
savins  I  thought  to  mak'  a  lady  of  her  wi', 
and  them  of  no  more  account  than  the 
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grass  as  is  cat  down  and  caat  i'  the  oven, 
as  the  sayin'  goes.  It's  that  as  set  me  on 
thrapin'  at  that  inner  voice  o'  thin&  Bat 
bear  no  malice,  Jake — ^bear  no  malice." 

At  this  the  chief  constable — ^great  men 
are  bat  haman,  afiber  all — ^thawM  too,  and 
nodded  at  the  object  of  all  these  comments, 
as  mach  as  to  convey  a  comforting  hope  that 
weakly  legs, "however  knock-need,  were 
by  no  means  to  be  looked  npon  as  hin- 
drances to  an  ultimate  glorified  condition. 
So  once  more  the  bank  robbery,  the 
''bewitchment"  of  the  boy  Davey  and 
the  dog  Graylad,  the  abject  despair  of  old 
Anthony  Geddes,  the  rage  of  the  senior 
partner  when  he  should  learn  the  dread 
and  terrible  news  even  now  on  its  way  to 
him,  the  expected  advent  of  a  Bow  Street 
runner  in  weir  midst,  the  probable  dis- 
covery of  the  criminal  or  criminals  con- 
cerned in  consequence  of  such  a  mighty 
arm  of  the  law  being  stretched  out  to 
hunt  down  and  pounce  upon  the  same — ^all 
these  topics,  and  many  akin  to  them,  kept 
tongues  going  at  The  Safe  Betreat  up  to 
an  hour  unwoptedly  late. 

Then,  still  full  of  speculation,  of  wonder, 
and  of  fear,  the  party  broke  up,  went  out 
into  the  quiet  autumn  night,  and,  as  by  one 
consent,  wandered  towarasthemarket-place. 

Like  a  dead  man  whom  no  clamour  can 
awaken,  the  bank  showed  its  closed  and 
shutteYed  windows,  like  blind,  unseeing 
eyes,  to  the  brooding  nieht,  even  as  it 
had  shown  them  to  sunlit  hours  of  the  day 
that  was  past. 

Pacing  slowly  to  and  fro  before  the  pas- 
sage that  led  to  the  lurking  door,  was  a 
watchman,  clothed  in  wmit  appeared 
to  be  an  endless  succession  of  capes  one 
above  anotiier,  so  that  his  width  became 
abnormal,  and,  he  being  a  short  man,  en- 
tirely disproportioned  to  his  heisht 

He  carried  a  lantern  in  his  nand,  and 
was  assiduous  in  flashing  it  upon  every  object 
within  reach ;  but  the  moon  outshone  its 
light,  making  its  beam  look  no  more  than 
a  sort  of  magnified  and  exceedingly  active 
glowworm. 

Even  the  old  stones  of  the  market-place 
seemed  a  silver  pavement  in  the  lovely 
radiance  of  the  Queen  of  Night,  and  the 
ivy  leaves  about  the  chimney  w^  silver  toa 

All  at  once  a  figure,  black  and  sinister, 
stole  Out  fh>m  the  shadow — a  fisure  in 
slouched  hat  and  long  drooping  cloak — a 
fieure  that,  standing  a  moment  in  the  centre 
of  a  patch  of  light,  raised  high  its  clasped 


hands  inone  supreme  gesture  of  deapair^and 
then  passed  on  with  drooping  head,  while 
the  sound  of  a  sobbing  moan  made  the 
sroup  on  the  farther  side  of  the  pavement 
mil  back  a  pace  or  twa 

Said  Jake,  clutching  the  tanner  conTol- 
sively :  " It's  Gtabriel  Devenant,  poor  chap!" 

To  which  the  latter^  drawing  a  long 
breath,  replied  : ''  He  had  never  much  to 
boast  of  by  way  of  a  head-piece,  and  this 
blow  has  broke  dean  through  what  roofing 
there  was.  Lord  be  wT  Mm  for  a  sorrj 
fellow  this  night  as  needs  comfort  aorely." 

"  Amen,"  said  Jake,  and  he  meant  the 
aspiration  to  do  double  duty,  for  he  thought 
of  the  widow  whose  "  little  all  **  was  lost, 
and  of  the  tears  she  might  be  shedding 
even  then,  over  the  "  three  soles  and  the 
patch  "  lying  sleeping  in  their  little  beds. 

"  Nay,  though,"  Siought  Jake  by  way 
of  amendment  to  this  mental  pictoie, 
'* '  patch '  won't  be  sleeping ;  he'll  be  keep- 
ing watch  with  the  mother,  I'll  ^  bail— 
aye,  that  will  he — and  trying  his  best  to 
comfort  her  too." 

Just  as  our  little  fpnoup  was  breaking  up 
— ^for  Amos  saw  a  light  glimmering  in  the 
gable,  and  knew  that  Sess  was  keeping 
vigil — and  Jake,  catching  a  gleam  through 
the  chink  of  the  shop-shutter,  felt  an 
inward  conviction  that  the  boy  Abel,  in 
the  scantiest  attire,  was  at  some  game  of 
unlawful  delight — a  sad  lugubrious  plaint 
broke  upon  the  ear  of  night. 

<'  Yon's  Gaylad,"  said  Matthew,  "  he's 
bayin'  t'  mune---do^  conna  abide  t'  mnne." 

''Nay,  nay,"  said  Farmer  Dale,  ciam- 
ming  his  hat  firmer  on  his  head,  pre- 
paratory to  setting  out  home  at  a  ^>od 
round  pace ;  "  'taint  t'  moon  as  the  creetor^s 
bayin'  at  He's  keenin'  over  the  wrong 
done  this  day.  I  tell  thee,  lad,  themdamb 
beasts  knows  a  deal  more  nor  anyone  ai 
hasn't  made  a  stoody  on  'em  would  be  i^t 
to  fancy." 

And  truly  it  seemed  as  if  the  farmerwifl 
right ;  for,  though  a  sudden  cloud  h«d 
come  over  the  moon,  and  the  stones  in  the 
market-place  become  conunonplace  pavin£- 
stones  in  lieu  of  a  silver  pavement,  thoo^ 
theivy-leaves  showed  grey  and  dead,a]id  the 
watchman's  lanthom  be<Mbme  as  a  "  light  to 
rule  the  nighty"  the  last  soui^  tbat  caught 
his  ear  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the  street 
and  struck  out  into  the  fields,  was  the 
keening  of  the  dog  who  had  been — so  said 
the  wiseacres — ^bewitched  into  unfaithfol* 
ness  and  a  sluggardly  disloyalty  to  his  trost. 
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CEAPTEK  XXX.  PERSECUTION. 
In  the  meantime  Florence  Moantjoy  was 
not  pasBtng  her  time  pleasantly  at  Bmssela. 
Varions  tronbles  there  attended  her. '  All 
her  f  rienda  around  her  were  opposed  to  her 
marriage  with  Hairy  Anne^ey.  Harry 
Aunesleyhad  become  a  veryansavonry  word 
in  the  moutha  of  Sir  Magnui#nnd  the 
Britiah  Embassy  generally.  Mrs,  Monnt- 
joy  told  her  grief  to  her  brother-in-law, 
who  thoronghly  took  hor  part,  as  did  also, 
very  strongly,  Lady  Mountjoy.  It  got  to 
b«  generaUy  tmderBtood  that  Harry  was  a 
"maaTaia  anjet"  Such  was  the  name  that 
was  attached  to  bim,  and  the  belief  so 
conveyed  was  thoroughly  entertained  by 
them  aL  Sir  Magnus  had  written  to 
friends  in  London,  and  the  friends  in 
London  bore  out  the  reports  that  were  so 
conveyed  The  story  of  the  midnight 
quirrel  was  told  in  a  manner  very  preju- 
dicial to  poor  Harry,  and  both  Sir  Magnus 
and  his  wife  saw  the  necessity  of  preserving 
their  niece  from  anything  bo  evil  as  such  a 
marrisga.  But  Florence  was  very  firm,  and 
was  considered  to  bo  very  obstinate,  To 
her  mother  she  was  obstinate  but  affec- 
tionate. To  Sir  Magnus  she  was  obstinate 
and  in  some  degree  respectful.  But  to  Lady 
Mountjoy  she  was  neither  affectionate  nor 
respecuii].  She  took  a  great  dislike  to 
Lady  Mountjoy,  who  endeavoured  to 
dombeer ;  and  who,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  two  others,  was,  in  fact,  tyrannical 
It  was  her  opinion  that  the  girl  should  be 
compelled  to  abandon  the  man,  and  Mrs. 
Mountjoy  found  herself  constrained  to 
follow  tliis  advice.  She  did  love  her 
daughter,  who  was  her  only  child.  The 
laain  interest  of  her  life  was  centred  in 


her  daughter.  Her  only  remaining  ambi-, 
tioD  rested  on  her  daughter's  marriage. 
She  had  long  revelled  in  the  anticipation 
of  being  the  mother-in-law  of  the  owner  of 
Tretton  Park.  She  had  been  very  proud 
of  her  daughter's  beauty.  Then  had  come 
the  first  blow,  when  Harry  Annesley  bad 
come  to  ^ontpellier  Place  and  had  been 
welcomed  by  Florence.  Mrs,  Mountjoy 
had  seen  it  all  long  before  Florence 
had  been  aware  of  it.  And  the  first 
coming  of  Hairy  had  been  long  before  the 
absolute  disgrace  of  Captain  Scarborough, 
— at  any  rate  before  the  tidings  of  that 
disgrace  had  reached  Cheltenham.  Mrs. 
Mountjoy  had  been  still  abid  to  dream  of 
Tretton  Park,  after  the  Jews  had  got  their 
fingers  on  it, — even  after  the  Jews  nad  been 
forced  to  retinquish  .their  hold.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  up  to  this  very  time 
Mrs.  Mountjoy  bad  lost  all  hope  in  her 
nephew,  thinking  that  as  the  property  bad 
been  entailed  some  portion  of  it  must 
nltimately  belong  to  him.  She  had  heard 
that  Augustus  was  to  have  it,  and  her 
desires  had  vacillated  between  the  two. 
Then  Harry  had  positively  declared  him- 
self, and  Augustus  had  given  her  to  under- 
stand how  wretched,  bow  mean,  how 
wicked  had  been  Harry's  conduct  And 
he  fully  explained  to  her  that  Harry  would 
be  penniless.  She  had  indeed  been  aware 
that  fiuston,  quite  a  trifling  thing  compared 
to  Tretton,  was  to  belong  to  him.  But 
entails  were  nothing  nowadays.  It  was 
jArt  of  the  radical  abomination  to  which 
England  was  being  subjected.  Not  even 
Buston  wss  now  to  belong  to  Harry 
Annesley.  The  small  income  which  he  had 
received  from  hU  uncle  was  stopped.  He 
was  reduced  to  live  upon  his  Fellowship, — 
which  would  be  stopped  also  if  he  married. 
She  even  despised  him  because  he  was  the 
Fellow  of  a  CoUaga     She  had  looked  for  a 
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husband  for  her  daughter  so  much  higher 
than  any  college  could  produca  It  was  not 
from  any  lack  of  motherly  love  that  she 
was  opposed  to  Florence,  or  from  any 
innate  cruelty  that  she  handed  her  daughter 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Lady  Mount- 

joy. 

And  since  she  had  been  at  Brussels 
there  had  come  up  further  hopes.  Another 
mode  had  shown  itself  of  escaping  Harry 
Annesley,  who  was  of  all  catastrophes  the 
most  dreaded  and  hated.  Mr.  Aiiderson, 
the  second  secretary  of  Legation,  he  whose 
business  it  was  to  ride  about  the  boulerard 
with  Sir  Magnus,  had  now  declared  himself 
in  form.  "  Never  saw  a  fellow  so  bowled 
over,"  Sir  Magnus  had  declared,  by  which 
he  had  intend^  to  signify  that  Mr.  Ander- 
son was  now  truly  in  lova  "I've  seen 
him  spooney  a  dozen  times,"  Sir  Magnus 
had  said  confidentially  to  his  sister-in-law, 
"  but  he  has  never  gone  to  this  length.  He 
has  asked  a  lot  of  girls  to  have  him,  but  he 
has  always  been  off  it  again  before  the 
week  was  over.  He  has  written  to  his 
mother  now.''  And  Mr.  Anderson  showed 
his  love  by  very  unmistakable  s^s.  Sir 
Magnus  too,  and  Lady  Mountjoy,  were 
evidently  on  the  same  side  as  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Sir  Magnus  thought  there  was  no 
longer  any  good  in  waiting  for  his  nephew, 
the  captain,  and  of  that  other  nephew, 
Augustus,  he  did  not  entertain  any  very 
high  idea.  Sir  Magnus  had  corresponded 
lately  with  Augustus,  and  was  certainly 
not  on  his  side.  But  he  so  painted  Mr. 
Anderscm's  prospects  in  life,  as  did  also 
Lady  Mountjoy,  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  if  Florence  could  put  up  with  young 
Anderson  she  would  do  very  well  with 
herself. 

"  He's  sure  to  be  a  baronet  some  of  these 
days,  you  know,"  said  Sir  Magnus. 

'<  I  don't  think  that  would  go  very  hr 
with  Florence,"  said  her  mother. 

'*But  it  ought.  Look  about  in  the 
world  and  you'll  see  that  it  does  go  a  long 
way.     He'd  be  the  fifth  baronet." 

"  But  his  elder  brother  is  aUve." 

"  The  queerest  fellow  you  ever  saw  in 
your  bom  days,  and  his  life  is  not  worth  a 
year's  purchase.  He's  got  some  infernal 
disease — nostalgia,  or  wnaX  d'ye  call  itt 
which  never  leaves  him  a  moment's  peace, 
and  then  he  drinks  nothing  but  milk.  Sure 
to  go  off, — cock  sure." 

"I  shouldn't  like  Florence  to  count 
upon  that" 

''  And  then  Hugh  Anderson,  the  fellow 
bere,  is  very  well  off  as  it  is.    He  has  four  | 


hundred  pounds  here,  and  another  five 
hundred  pounds  of  his  own.  Florence  has, 
or  will  have,  four  hundred  pounds  of  her 
own.  I  should  call  them  deuced  rich.  I 
should  indeed,  as  beginners.  She  could 
have  her  pair  of  ponies  here,  and  what 
more  would  she  want  1 " 

These  arguments  did  go  very  &r  with 
Mrs.  Mountjoy,  the  further  because  in 
her  estimation  Sir  Magnus  was  agr«at  man. 
He  WBB  the  greatest  Englishman  at  any 
rate  in  BrusselB,  and  where  should  she  go 
for  advice  but  to  an  Englishman  1  And  ^m 
did  not  know  that  Sir,  Magnus  bad  sac- 
ceeded  in  borrowing  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  from  his  second  secretary  of 
Legation. 

"  Leave  her  to  me  for  a  little,— just  leaye 
her  to  me,"  said  Lady  Mountjoy. 

"  I  would  not  say  anytiung  hard  to 
her,"  said  the  mother,  pleading  for  her 
naughty  child. 

"Not  too  hard,  but  she  must  be  made  to 
understand     You  see  there  have  been  mis- 
fortunes.   As  to  Mountjoy  Scarborough, 
he's  past  hoping  for." 
"  You  think  so  1" 

''Altogether.  When  a  man  has  dis- 
appear^ there's  an  end  of  him.  There 
was  Lord  Baltiboy's  younger  son  dis- 
appeared, and  he  turned  out  to  be  a  Zooaye 
corporal  in  a  French  regiment  They  did 
get  him  out,  of  course,  but  then  he  went 
preaching  in  America.  You  may  take  it 
for  granted,  that  when  a  man  has  absolutelj 
vanished  from.the  clubs,  he'll  never  be  any 
good  again  as  a  marrying  man." 

''  But  there's  his  brother,  who,  they  say, 
is  to  have  the  property." 

"  A  very  cold-biooded  sort  of  young  inan, 
who  doesn't  care  a  straw  for  his  own  family." 
He  had  received  very  sternly  the  overtores 
for  a  loan  from  Sit  Magnua  "  And  he,  as 
I  understand,  has  never  declared  hnnself 
in  Florence's  favour.  You  can't  count 
upon  Au^stus  ScarborougL" 
<<  Not  just  count  upon  hun." 
''  Whereas  there's  young  Anderson,  vho 
is  the  most  gentlemanlike  young  man  I 
know,  all  ready.  It  will  have  been  such  a 
turn  of  luck  your  coming  here  and  catching 
him  up." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  can  be  called  a 
turn  of  luck.  Florence  has  a  veiy  nice 
fortune  of  her  own." 

''And  she  wants  to  ^ve  it  to  this 
penniless  reprobate.  It  is  just  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  you  must  deal  roimdly  with 
a  girl  She  has  to  be  frightened,  and 
that's  about  the  truth  of  it." 
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After  this,  Lady  Mountjoj  did  succeed 
in  getting  Florence  alone  with  herself  into 
her  morning-room.  When  her  mother  told 
her  that  her  annt  wished  to  see  her,  she 
answered  first  that  she  had  no  special  wish 
to  see  her  aunt  Her  mother  declared  that 
in  her  aunt's  hoose  she  was  bound  to  go 
when  her  aunt  sent  for  her.  To  tUs 
Florence  demurred.  She  was,  she  thought, 
her  aunt's  guest,  but  by  no  means  at 
her  aunt's  disposal.  But  at  last  she  obeyed 
her  mother.  She  had  resolved  that  she 
would  obey  her  mother  in  all  things  but 
one,  and  therefore  she  went  one  morning 
to  her  aunt's  chamber. 

But  as  she  went  she  was,  on  the  first 
instance,  caught  by  her  uncle,  and  taken 
by  him  into  a  little  private  sanctum  behind 
his  official  room.     ''My   dear,"  he  said, 
**  jost  come  in  here  for  two  minutes." 
'*  I  am  on  my  way  up  to  my  aunt." 
"  I  know  it,  my  dear.    Lady  Mountjoy 
has    been    talking  it  all  over  with  me. 
Upon  my  word  you    can't  do  anything 
better  than  take  young  Anderson." 
*'  I  can't  do  that,  Uncle  Magnus." 
"Why  noti     There's  poor  Mountjoy 
Scarborough,  he  has  gone  astray." 
"  There  is  no  question  of  my  cousin." 
"  And  Augustus  is  no  better." 
''There    is    no   question    of   Augustus 
either." 

"  As  to  that  other  chap,  he  isn't  any 
good — ^he  isn't  indeed." 
"  You  mean  Mr.  Annesley." 
"  Yes ;  Harry  Annesley  as  you  call  him. 
He  hasn't  got  a  shilling  to  bless  himself 
with,  or  wouldn't  have  if  he  was  to  marry 
you-" 

But  I  have  got  something." 
Not   enough  for  both  of   you,   I'm 
afraid.    That  unde  of  his  has  disinherited 
him." 

"  His  uncle  can't  disinherit  him." 
"  He's  quite  young  enough  to  marry  and 
have  a  family,  and  then  Annesley  wiU  be 
disinherited.  He  has  stopped  his  idlowance 
anyway,  and  you  mustn't  think  of  him. 
He  did  something  uncommonly  unhand- 
some the  other  day,  though  I  don't  quite 
know  what" 

"  He  did  nothing  unhandsome,  Uncle 
Magnus." 

*'  Of  course  a  young  lady  will  stand  up 
for  her  lover,  but  you  will  really  have  to 
drop  him.  I'm  not  a  hard  sort  of  man, 
l)ut  this  was  something  that  the  world  will 
not  stand.  When  he  thought  the  man  had 
l>een  murdered  he  didn't  say  anything 
about  it  for  fear  thev  should  tax  him  with 
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it    And  then  he  swore  he  had  never  seen 
him.     It  was  something  of  that  sort" 

"  He  never  feared  that  anyone  would 
suspect  him." 

"And  now  young  Anderson  has  pro- 
posed. I  shoidd  not  have  spoken  else, 
.but  it's  my  duty  to  tell  you  about  young 
Anderson.     He's  a  gentleman  all  round." 

"  So  is  Mr.  Annesley." 

"  And  Anderson  has  got  into  no  trouble 
at  alL  He  does  his  duty  here  uncommonly 
well  I  never  had  less  trouble  with  any 
young  fellow  than  I  have  had  with  him. 
No  licking  him  into  shape, — or  next  to 
none; — and  he  has  a  very  nice  private 
income.  You  together  would  have  plenty, 
and  cotdd  live  here  till  you  had  settled  on 
apartments.  A  pair  of  ponies  would  be 
just  the  thing  for  you  to  drive  about  and 
support  the  iBritish  interests.  You  think 
of  it,  my  dear ;  and  you'll  find  that  I'm 
right"  Then  Florence  escaped  from  that 
room  and  went  up  to  receive  the  much 
more  severe  lecture  which  she  was  to  have 
from  her  aunt 

"  Come  in,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Mount- 
joy in  her  most  austere  Toice.  She  had  a 
voice  which  could  assume  austerity  when 
she  knew  her  power  to  be  in  the  ascendant 
As  Florenee  entered  the  room  Miss  Abbott 
left  it  by  a  door  on  the  other  side.  "  Take 
that  chair,  Florence.  I  want  to  have  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  with  you."  Then 
Florence  sat  down.  "  When  a  young  lady 
is  thinking  of  being  married  a  great  many 
thines  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, lliis  seemed  to  be  so  much  a 
matter  of  fact  that  Florence  did  not  feel 
it  necessaiy  to  make  any  reply.  "Of  course 
I  am  aware  you  are  thin&g  of  being 
married." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Florence. 

"  But  to  whom  1 " 

"To  Harry  Annesley,"  said  Florence, 
intending  to  imply  that  all  the  world 
knew  that 

"  I  hope  not;  I  hope  not  Indeed  I  may 
say  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  In 
the  first  place  he  is  a  beggar." 

"He  has  begged  from  none,"  said 
Florence. 

"  He  is  what  the  world  calls  a  beggar, 
when  a  young  man  without  a  penny  thinks 
of  being  married." 

"  I'm  not  a  beggar,  and  what  I've  got 
will  be  his." 

"My  dear,  you're  talking  about  what 
you  don't  understand.  A  young  lady  can- 
not give  her  money  away  m  that  manner. 
It  will  not  be  aUowed.      Neither  your 
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mother,  nor  Sir  Magnus,  nor  will  I  permit 
it."  Here  Florence  restrained  herself,  but 
drew  herself  up  in  her  chair  as  though 
prepared  to  speak  out  her  mind  if  she 
should  be  drivea  Lady  Mountjoy  would 
not  permit  it !  She  thought  that  she 
would  feel  herself  quite  able  to  tell  Lady 
Mountjoy  that  she  had  neither  power  nor 
influence  in  the  matter,  but  she  determined 
to  be  silent  a  little  longer.  "  In  the  first 
place  a  gentleman  who  is  a  gentleman 
never  attempts  to  marry  a  lady  for  her 
money." 

"  But  when  a  lady  has  the  money  she 
can  express  herself  much  more  clearly  than 
she  could  otherwise." 

**I  don't  quite  understand  what  you 
mean  by  that,  my  dear." 

"When  Mr.  Annesley  proposed  to  me 
he  was  the  acknowledged  heir  to  his  uncle's 
property." 

"  A  trumpery  affair  at  the  best  of  it" 

''  It  would  have  sufficed  for  me.  Then 
I  accepted  him." 

"That  goes  for  nothing  from  a  lady. 
Of  course  your  acceptance  was  contingent 
on  circumstances." 

"It  was  so, — on  my  regard.  Having 
accepted  him,  and  as  my  regard  remains 
just  as  warm  as  ever,  I  certainly  shall  not 
go  back  because  of  anything  his  uncle  may 
do.  I  only  say  this  to  explain  that  he  was 
quite  justified  in  his  offer.  It  was  not  for 
my  small  fortune  that  he  came  to  me." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that." 

*<  But  if  my  money  can  be  of  any  use 
to  him,  he's  quite  welcome  to  it  Sir 
Magnus  spoke  to  me  about  a  pair  of 
ponies.  I'd  rather  have  him  than  a  pair 
of  ponies." 

"  I'm  coming  to  that  just  now.  Here  is 
Mr.  Anderson. 

"  Oh  yes ;  he's  here." 

There  was  certainly  a  touch  of  impa- 
tience in  the  tone  in  which  this  was  uttered. 
It  was  as  though  she  had  said  that  Mr. 
Anderson  had  so  contrived  that  she  could 
have  no  doubt  whatever  about  his  con- 
tinued presenca  Mr.  Anderson  had  made 
himself  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  visible  to  her 
constantly.  Lady  Mountjoy,  who  intended 
at  present  to  sing  Mr.  Anderson's  praises, 
felt  this  to  be  impertinent 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  behaved  himself  quite 
like  a  gentleman,  and  you  ought  to  be 
very  proud  of  any  token  you  may  receive 
of  his  regard  and  affection." 

"  But  I'm  not  bound  to  return  it." 

"You  are  bound  to  think  of  it  when 


those  who  are  responsible  for  your  actions 
tell  you  to  do  so." 

"  Mamma,  you  mean  t " 

"  I  mean  your  uncle,  Sir  Magnus  Mount- 
joy." She  did  not  quite  dare  to  say  that 
she  had  meant  herself.  "  I  suppose  you 
will  admit  that  Sir  Magnus  is  a  competent 
judge  of  young  men's  characters  1 '' 

"  He  may  be  a  judge  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
because  Mr.  Anderson  is  his  derk" 

There  was  something  of  an  intention  to 
depreciate  in  the  word  "  clerk."  Florence 
had  not  thought  much  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
worth,  nor,  as  far  as  she  had  seen  them,  of 
the  duties  generally  performed  at  the 
British  Embassy.  She  was  ignorant  of  the 
peculiar  little  niceties  and  intricacies  which 
required  the  residence  at  Brussels  of  a 

§entleman  with  all  the  tact  possessed  hy 
ir  Magnus.  She  did  not  know  that  while 
the  mere  international  work  of  the  office 
might  be  safely  entrusted  to  Mr.  Blow  and 
Mr.  Bunderdown,  all  those  little  niceties^ 
that  smiling  and  that  frowning,  that  taking 
off  of  hats  and  only  half  taking  them  off, 
that  genial  easy  manner  and  that  stiff 
hauteur,  formed  the  peculiar  branch  of  Six 
Magnus  himself, — and,  under  Sir  Magnus, 
of  Mr.  Anderson.  She  did  not  understand 
that  even  to  that  pair  of  ponies  which 
was  promised  to  her,  were  to  be  attached 
certam  important  functions  which  she  was 
to  control  as  the  deputy  of  the  great  man's 
deputy.  And  now  she  had  callea  the  great 
man's  deputv  a  clerk  1 

"  Mr.  Anderson  is  no  such  thing,"  said 
Lady  Mountjoy. 

"His  young  man,  then — or  private 
secretary,  only  somebody  else  is  that" 

"You  are  very  impertinent  and  very 
ungrateful.  Mr.  Anderson  is  second  secre* 
taiy  of  Legation.  There  is  no  officer 
attached  to  our  establishment  of  more 
importance.  I  believe  you  say  it  on 
purpose  to  anger  me.  And  Uien  yon 
compare  this  gentleman  to  Mr.  Annesley, 
a  man  to  whom  no  one  will  speak." 

"  I  will  speak  to  him."  Had  Harry  heard 
her  say  that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  happy 
man  in  spite  of  his  trouble. 

"  You  I  What  good  can  you  do  him  f " 
Florence  nodded  her  head,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, but  still  there  was  a  nod,  sigiufy- 
ing  more  than  she  could  possibly  say.  She 
thought  that  she  could  do  him  a  world  of 
good  if  she  were  near  him,  and  some  good 
too  though  she  were  far  away.  If  fih^ 
were  with  him  she  could  hang  on  to  his 
arm, — or  perhaps  at  some  future  time  round 
his  neck, — and  tell  him  that  she  would  be 
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true  to  him  though  all  others  might  tarn 
away.  And  she  oonld  be  just  as  troe  where 
she  was,  though  she  could  not  comfort  him 
bytellmghimsowiihher  own  words.  Then 
it  was  tnat  she  resolved  upon  writing  that 
letter.  He  should  already  have  what  little 
comfort  she  might  adminuter  in  his  absence. 
"  Now  listen  to  me,  Florence.  He  is  a 
thorough  reprobate." 

"  I  -mil  not  hear  him  so  called.  He  is  no 
reprobate." 

''  He  has  behayed  in  such  a  way  that 
all  England  is  erytng  out  about  hint  He 
has  done  that  which  will  never  allow  any 
gentleman  to  speak  to  him  again." 

"  Then  there  will  be  more  need  that  a 
lady  should  do  so.    But  it  is  not  true." 

''You  put  your  knowledge  of  character 
against  that  of  Sir  Magnua 

"Sir  Magnus  does  not  know  the  gentle- 
man ; — I  da  What's  the  good  of  talking  of 
it,  aunt  %  Harry  Annesley  has  my  word, 
and  nothing  on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  go 
back  from  it.  Even  were  he  what  you  say 
I  would  be  true  to  him." 

"  You  would  1 " 

"Certainly  I  would.  I  could  not  wil- 
lingly begin  to  love  a  man  whom  I  knew  to 
be  base;  but  when  I  had  loved  him  I  would 
not  turn  because  of  his  baseness.  I  couldn't 
do  it.  It  would  be  a  great — a  terrible  mis- 
fortune; but  it  would  have  to  be  borne. 

Bat  here ,    I  know  all  the  story  to 

which  you  alluda" 

"  I  know  it  too." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  baseness  has 
not  been  on  his  part  In  defence  of  my 
name  he  has  been  silent.  He  might  have 
spoken  out,  if  he  had  known  all  the  truth 
then.  I  was  as  much  his  own  then  as  I 
am  now.  One  of  these  days  I  suppose  I 
shall  be  more  so." 

"  You  mean  to  marry  him  then  t " 

"  Most  certainly  I  do ;  or  I  will  never 
be  married ;  and  as  he  is  pOor  now,  and  I 
must  have  my  own  money  when  I  am 
twenty-four,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  wait 
till  then." 

'*  Will  your  mother's  word  go  for  nothing 
with  you  1 " 

''Poor  mamma!  I  do  believe  that 
mamma  is  very  unhappy  because  she  makes 
me  unhappy.  What  may  take  place  be- 
tween me  and  mamma  I  am  not  bound, 
I  think,  to  tell  you.  We  shall  be  away 
soon,  and  I  shall  be  left  to  mamma  alone." 

And  mamma  would  be  left  alone  to  her 
daughter.  Lady  Mountjoy  thought  The 
visit  must  be  prolonged  so  that  at  last 
Mr.  Anderson  mieht  1^  enabled  to  nrevaiL 


The  visit  had  been  originally  intended 
for  a  month,  but  it  was  now  prolonged  in- 
definitely. After  that  conversation  be- 
tween Lady  Mountjoy  and  her  niece  two 
or  three  thmss  happened,  all  bearing  upon 
our  story.  Florence  at  once  wrote  her 
letter.  If  things  were  going  badly  in 
England  with  Harry  ^nesley.  Harry 
should  at  any  rate  have  the  comfort  of 
knowing  what  were  her  feelings — ^if  there 
might  be  comfort  to  him  in  that  "  Perhaps 
after  aU  he  won't  mind  what  I  may  say/' 
she  thought  to  herself.  But  only  pretended 
to  think  it,  and  at  once  flatly  contra- 
dicted her  own  "  perhaps."  Then  she  told 
him  most  emphatically  not  to  reply.  It 
was  very  important  that  she  should  write. 
He  was  to  receive  her  letter,  and  there  must 
be  an  end  of  it  She  was  quite  sure  that 
he  would  understand  her.  He  would  not 
subject  her  to  the  trouble  of  having  to  tell 
her  own  people  that  she  was  maintaining  a 
correspondence,  for  it  would  amount  to 
that  But  still  when  the  time  came  for  the 
answer  she  had  counted  it  up  to  the  hour. 
And  when  Sir  Magnus  sent  for  her  and 
handed  to  her  the  letter, — ^having  dis- 
cussed that  question  with  her  mother, — she 
fully  expected  it^  and  felt  properly  grate- 
ful to  her  uncle.  She  wanted  a  little 
comfort  too,  and  when  she  had  read  the 
letter  she  knew  that  she  had  received  it 

There  had  been  a  few  words  spoken 
between  the  two  elder  ladies  after  the 
interview  between  Florence  and  Lady 
Mountjoy.  "She  is  a  most  self-willed 
young  woman,"  said  Lady  Mountjoy. 

''Of  course  she  loves  her  lover,"  said 
Mrs.  Mountjoy,  desirous  of  making  some 
excuse  for  her  own  daughter.  The  girl  was 
very  troublesome,  but  was  not  the  less  her 
daughter.  "  I  don't  know  any  of  them  that 
don\  who  are  worth  anything." 

"  If  you  regard  it  in  that  light,  Sarah, 
she'll  get  the  better  of  you.  If  uie  marries 
him  she  will  be  lost ;  mat  is  the  way  you 
have  got  to  look  at  it  It  is  her  Aiture 
happiness  you  must  think  of — and  respect- 
ability. She  is  a  headstrong  young  woman 
and  has  to  be  treated  accordingly." 

"  What  would  you  do  1 " 

"  I  would  be  venr  severe." 

"  But  what  am  1  to  do  1  I  can't  beat 
her ;  I  can't  lock  her  up  in  a  room." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  give  it  up  1 " 

"  No,  I  don't ;  you  shouldn't  be  so  cross 
to  me,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Mountjoy.  When 
it  had  reached  this  the  two  ladies  had 
become  intimate.  "  I  don't  mean  to  give  it 
UD  at  all :  but  what  am  I  to  do  1 " 
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'^Remain  here  for  Uie  next  mo&th;  aiifl;— 
and  worry  her;  let  Mr.  Andersonihave  hU 
chance  with  her.  When  she  finds  that 
everything  will  smile  with  her  if  she  ae* 
cepts  him,  and  that  her  life  will  be  made  a 
burden  to  her  if  she  still  sticks  to  her  Harry 
Annesley,  she'll  come  round  if  she  be  like 
other  girla  Of  course  a  girl  can't  be  made 
to  many  a  man ;  but  there  are  ways  and 
means."  By  thiis  Lady  Mountjoy  meant 
that  the  utmost  cruelty  should  be  used 
which  would  be  compatible  with  a  good 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  bedroom.  Now 
Mrs.  Mountjoy  knew  herself  to  be  inca- 
pable of  this,  and  knew  also,  or  thought 
that  she  knew,  that  it  would  not  be 
efficacious. 

"  You  stay  here, — up  to  Christmas  if  you 
like  it,"  said  Sir  Magnus  to  his  sister-in- 
law.  '*  She  can't  but  see  Anderson  every 
day  and  that  goes  a  long  way.  She  of 
course  puts  on  a  resolute  air  as  well  as  she 
can.  They  all  know  how  to  do  that.  Do 
you  be  resolute  in  return.  The  deuce  is  in 
it  if  we  can't  have  our  way  with  her  among 
us.  When  you  talk  of  ill  usage,  nobody 
wants  you  to  put  her  in  chains.  There  are 
different  ways  of  killing  a  cat  You  get 
friends  to  write  to  you  from  England  about 
young  Annesley,  and  I'll  do  the  same.  The 
truth  of  course  I  mean." 

"  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  truth," 
said  Mrs.  Mountjoy,  shaking  her  head 
sorrowfully. 

'*Just  so,"  said  Sir  Magnuii,  who  was 
not  at  all  sorrowful  to  hear  so  bad  an 
account  of  the  favoured  suitor.  ''Then 
we'll  read  her  the  letters.  She  can't  help 
hearing  them.  Just  the  true  facts,  you 
know.  That's  fair ;  nobody  can  call  that 
cruel  And  then,  when  she  breaks  down 
and  comes  to  our  call,  we'll  all  be  as  soft 
as  mother's  milk  to  her.  I  shall  see  her 
going  about  the  boulevards  with  a  pair  of 
ponies  yet."  Mrs.  Mountjoy  felt  that  when 
Sir  Magnus  spoke  of  Florence  coming  to 
his  call,  he  did  not  know  her  daughter. 
But  she  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
obey  Sir  Magnus.  Therefore  she  resolved 
to  stay  at  Brussels  for  another  period  of 
six  weeks,  and  told  Florence  that  she  had 
so  resolved.  Just  at  present  Brussels  and 
Cheltenham  would  be  all  the  same  to 
Florence. 

"It  will  be  a  dreadful  bore  having 
them  Eo  long,"  said  poor  Lady  Mountjoy 
piteously  to  her  husband.  For  in  the 
presence  of  Sir  Magnus  she  was  by  no 
means  the  valiant  woman  that  she  was 
with  some  of  her  friends. 


"Yon  find  ercfrything-a  bore;  Whafs 
the  trouble  1 " 

'*  What  am  I  to  do  with  them  f " 

''Take  'em  about' in  tiie  carriage.  Lord 
bless  my  soul  I  what  have  you  got  a  carriage 
forr' 

"  Then,  with  Miss  Abbott^  there's  never 
room  for  any  one  else." 

"Leave  Miss  Abbott  at  home,  then. 
What's  the  good  of  talking  to  me  about 
Miss  Abbott)  I  si^pose  it  doesn't 
matter  to  you  who  my  brother's  daughter 
marries  1 "  Lady  Mountjoy  did  not  think 
that  it  did  matter  much ;  but  she 
declared  that  she  had  already  evinced 
the  most  tender  solicitude.  "  Then  stick 
to  it  The  girl  doesn't  want  to  go  out 
every  day.  Leave  her  alone,  where 
Anderson  can  get  at  her." 

"  He's  always  out  riding  with  you." 

"  No,  he's  not ;  not  always.  And  leave 
Miss  Abbott  at  homa  llien  there'll  be 
room  for  two  others.  Don't  make  diffi- 
culties. Anderson  vrill  expect  that  I  shall 
do  something  for  him,  of  coursa" 

"Because  of  the  money,"  said  Lady 
Mountjoy,  whispering. 

•^  And  I've  got  to  do  something  for  her 
too."  Now  there  was  a  spice  of  honesty 
about  Sir  Magnus.  He  knew  that  as  he 
could  not  at  once  pay  back  these  sums,  he 
was  bound  to  m!^e  it  up  in  some  other 
way.  The  debts  would  be  left  the  sama 
But  that  would  remain  with  Providence. 

Then  came  Harry's  letter,  and  there  was 
a  deep  consultation.  It  was  known  to 
have  conae  irom  Harry  by  the  ^pjitingford 
postmark.  Mrs.  Mountjoy  proposed  to 
consult  Lady  Mountjoy;  but  to  that  Sir 
Magnus  would  not  agree. .  "  She'd  take 
her  skin  off  her  if  she  could  now  that  she's 
angered,"  said  the  lady's  husband,  who, 
no  doubt,  knew  the  lady  welL  "  Of  course 
she'll  learn  that  the  letter  has  been  written, 
and  then  she'll  throw  it  in  our  teeth.  She 
wouldn't  believe  that  it  had  gone  astray  in 
coming  here.  We  should  give  her  a  sort 
of  a  whip-hand  over  us."  So  it  was 
decided  that  Florence  should  have  her 
letter. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


The  Life  of  Timon  of  Athens  was  first 
published  in  the  foUo  of  1623.  The  plaj 
is  very  carelessly  printed,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  announcement  at  the  out- 
set, of  Actus  Primus,  Scoena  Prima,  there 
is  no  indication  of  the  author's  design  to 
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divide  his  work  into  acts  or  scenes.  "  The 
play  is  clearly  not  all  Shakespeare's/'  notes 
one  commentator,  who  declines  to  wonder 
that  Uie  poet  left  it  unfinished,  and  allowed 
another  dramatist  to  do  what  he  listed 
with  it  An  earlier  drama  dealing  with 
the  story  of  Timon  is  believed  to  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  Shakespeare's  play.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  poet  was 
really  indebted  to  the  Timon  of  Athens, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  or  tran- 
scribed about  1600,  and  first  printed  by 
the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1 8^9 :  ^  play 
''  evidently  intended,"  as  Mr.  Dy<Qe  holdsi 
**  for  the  atnusement  of  aQ  academic 
audience,"  never  performed  in  London, 
and  "likely  to  have  been  read  only  by  a 
few  of  the  author's  particular  friends,  to 
whom  transcripts  of  it  had  been  presented." 
As  Steevens  and  Malone  have  pointed  out, 
however,  certain  incidents  %re  common  to 
both  plays.  There  is  a  scene  in  the  manu- 
script, or  academic  play,  resembling  the 
scene  of  the  banquet  given  by  Shake- 
speare's Timon  to  his  flatterers  Instead 
of  warm  water,  the  earlier  Timon  sets 
stones  painted  like  artichokes  before  his 
guests,  and  afterwards  beats  them  out  of 
the  room.  He  then  retires  to  .the  woods 
attended  by  his  faithful  steward,  who  like 
Kent  in  King  Lear,  has  disguised  himself 
to  continue  ms  services  to  his  master.  In 
the  earlier  play,  according  to  Malone, 
Shakespeare  found  among  other  incidents 
''  the  faithful  steward,  the  banquet  scene, 
and  the  story  of  Timon's  being  possessed 
of  great  sums  of  gold  which  he  had  dug  up 
in  the  woods ;  a  circumstance  which  he 
could  not  have  had  from  Lucian,  there 
being  then  no  translation  of  the  dialogue 
that  relates  to  this  subject." 

The  poet  had,  of  course,  read  that  twenty- 
eighth  novel  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure, 
which  tells  of  **  the  straunge  and  beastlie 
nature  of  Timon  of  Athens,  enemie  to  man- 
kind, with  his  death,  buriall  and  epitaphe;" 
and  perhaps  also  the  Account  of  Timon  of 
Athens,  in  Sir  Richard  Barckley 's  Discourse 
of  the  Felicity  of  Man,  1598.  With  North's 
Plutarch,  Shakespeare  was  well  acquainted, 
and  he  has  certainly  availed  himself  very 
completely  of  the  account  of  Timon  con- 
tained in  the  lives  of  Alcibiades  and  Mark 
Antony.  It  has  been  tjiought  that  the 
character  of  Apemantus  must  have  been 
derived  from  Lucian's  Dialogue,  but  as 
Mr.  Douce  suggests,  "  We  are  at  liberty  to 
doubt  how  far  Apemantus  is  a  copy  from 
Lucian,  or  rather  to  believe  that  he  is  a 
hifirhlv  finished  Dortrait  after  a  verv  slieht 


sketch  by  PlutarcL"  Charles  Knight 
holds  that  Shakespeare's  Timon  is  neither 
the  Timon  of  Painter  and  Barckley,  nor 
the  Timon  of  Plutarch,  but  approaches 
nearer  than  the  commentators  have  been 
willing  to  allow  to  the  Timon  of  Lucian. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Knight  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Timon  of  ShaKospeare  is  no 
ordinary  cynic,  "but  one  of  the  most 
striking  creations  of  his  originality." 

As  an  acting  play,  Timon  of  Atiiens  has 
enjoyed  little  favour;  its  hold  upon  the 
stage  has  always  been  insecure.  '"The 
curses  of  Coriolanus,  Thersites,  Lear, 
ring  through  the  play,  and  no  glorious 
figures  of  Volumnia,  Cordelia,  rise  to  re- 
lieve its  gloom,"  writes  Mr.  Fumivall,  who 
further  notes  that  the  female  chamcters, 
"  except  the  unnamed  ladies  who  dance,^' 
are  unworthy  and  disreputable,  and  that 
generally  the  drama  is  deficient  in  action 
and  characterisation,  and  is  unequal  even 
in  the  portions  which  are  admitted  to  be 
Shakespeare's.  Schlegel  finds  that  of  all 
the  poet's  works  Timon  of  Athens  pos- 
sesses most  the  character  of  satire,  a 
laughingsatirein  the  picture  of  the  parasites 
and  flatterers,  and  Juvenalian  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  Timon's  maledictions  on  the  ingra- 
titude of  a  false  world.  The  speeches  of 
the  hero  are  said  to  be  "  a  dictionary  of 
eloquent  imprecation."  The  critics  and 
commentators  seem  all  agreed  as  to  the 
simplicity  and  the  slightness  of  the  fable, 
which  consists  only  of  a  single  event,  and 
pretends  to  little  dramatic  interest  Hallam 
wonders  that  Shakespeare  should  have 
seen  in  the  single  delineation  of  Timon  a 
counter -balance  for  the  manifold  objec- 
tions to  the  subject,  and  discovers  a  period 
in  the  poet's  life  "  when  his  heart  was  iU 
at  ease  and  ill-content  with  the  world  or 
his  own  conscience ;  the  memory  of  hours 
misspent,  the  pangs  of  affection  misplaced 
or  unrequited,  the  experience  of  man's 
worser  nature,  which  intercourse  with  un- 
worthy associates,  by  choice  or  circum- 
stance, peculiarly  teaches;  these,  as  they 
sank  into  the  aepths  of  his  great  mind, 
seem  not  only  to  have  inspired  into  it-  the 
conceptions  of  Lear  and  Timon,  but  that  of 
one  primary  character,  the  censurer  of 
mankind." 

In  1678,  at  the  Dorset  Garden  Theatre, 
was  represented  Timon  of  Athens,  or  The 
Man  Hater,  an  alteration  by  Shad  well  of 
the  original  play.  Downes  records  of  this 
production  that  it  was  very  well  acted  and 
the  music  in  it  well  performed ;  "  it  won- 
derfullv  pleased  the  court  and  citv.  beincr 
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an  excellent  moral."  It  may  be  gathered, 
however,  from  the  epilogae  to  The  Jew  of 
Venice,  Lord  Lansdowne's  adaptation  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  produced  at  the 
Lincohi's  Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  1701,  that 
the  saccess  of  Shadwell's  version  of  Timon 
was  dae  chiefly  to  the  musical  embellish- 
ments of  Porcell,  and  that  the  unaccom- 
panied speeches  were  disapproved : 

How  was  the  Boene  forlorn,  and  how  ddspiBed, 
When  Timon,  without  momc,  moralized! 
Shakespeare's  sublime  in  vain  enticed  the  throng, 
Without  the  oharm  of  Pnrcell*s  Syren  song. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand,  however,  why 
this  allusion  to  a  play  produced  in  1678 
should  occur  in  an  epilogue  delivered  in 
1701.  There  may  have  been  later  repre- 
sentations of  Shadwell's  version  of  the 
play,  otherwise  to  the  younger  |^y-goers 
of  the  time  the  reference  to  Timon  of 
Athens  in  connection  with  Pnrcell's  music 
could  scarcely  have  been  intelligible. 
In  1678  Betterton  appeared  as  Timon, 
Harris  as  Apemantus,  Smith  as  Alcibiades, 
and  Medboume  as  Flavins— or  Demetrius, 
as  Shadwell  calls  him ;  Mrs.  Betterton  and 
Mrs.  Shadwell  personated  Evandra  and 
Melissa,  while  Thais  and  Phrinias,  the 
Timancbra  and  Phrynia  of  Shakespeare, 
were  represented  by  Mrs.  Seymour  and 
Mrs.  Le  Grand  Melissa  is  assigned  a 
confidant  and  waiting-woman,  Gloe ;  the 
character  being  undeitaken  by  Mrs.  Gibbe. 
In  his  Dedication  Shadwell  professed  to 
have  made  the  History  of  Timon  into  a 
play.  It  was  the  fixed  opinion  of  the 
adapters  that  Shakespeare's  plajrs  were 
hardly  to  be  called  plays  until  they  had 
undergone  systematic  modification  and 
mutilation.  At  a  later  date  Gibber  was  to 
follow  Shadwell  and  announce  that  alter- 
ing King  John  he  "had  endeavoured  to 
make  it  more  like  a  play  than  he  found  it 
in  Shakespeara"  Genestsays  of  Shadwell's 
alteration  Uiat  it  is  "  bad  enough  but  not 
contemptible.''  Many  new  scenes  and 
characters  are  introduced  in  the  hope  of 
fortifying  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  work. 
Timon  is  loved  by  a  virtuous  lady  named 
Evandra,  but  he  confesses  to  her  that  he 
entertains  a  decided  preference  for  a  certain 
Melissa.  When  his  hour  of  adversity 
arrives,  however,  he  finds  that  Evandra  is 
still  constant  to  him,  while  Melissa  scorns 
him  because  of  his  poverty.  When  he 
retreats  to  the  woods,  digs,  and  discovers 
gold,  the  mercenary  Meliiraa  seeks  a  recon- 
ciliation with  him,  but  he  now  renounces 
her  love  and  professes  his  affection  for  the 
faithful  Evandra.     **  This  love  business  is 


fiur  from  an  improvement,''  notes  GreneBt 
Much  injury  is  done  to  the  character  of 
Flavins,  who  is  made  to  desert  his  master; 
many  additions  are  made  to  the  character 
of  Apemantus,  who  is  described  as  "a 
^marling  stoic ; "  a  new  masrae  is  substi- 
tuted for  Shakespeare's,  and  in  lieu  of 
warm  water,  toadsand  snakes  figure  in  the 
banquet  scena  After  the  death  of  Timon, 
Evandra  stabs  herself,  the  senators  enter 
with  halters  round  their  necks,  Aldbiadep 
harangues  them,  and  concludes  the  pUy 
with  a  lamentation  of  the  fate  of  Timon 
and  Evandra. 

In    1707,  at  the  Haynuurket  Theatre, 
Shadwell's   Timon   was   presented   with 
Mills  as  Timon,  Yerbruggen  as  ApemantuB, 
and  Barton  Booth  as  Aldbiadea ;   Mrs. 
Porter  appearing  as  Evandra,  and  Mn 
Bradshaw  as  Melissa.    At  Drnry  Lane  in 
1720    the   play  was  reproduced  with  a 
changed  cast  of  characters:  Mills,  resigning 
the  part  of  Timon  to  Barton  Booth,  now 
personated  Apemantus;  Tom  Walker,  to 
be  afterwards  famous  as  the  first  Captain 
Macheath,   played    Alcibiades;    Evandra 
and  Melissa  being  represented  by  Mr& 
Thurmond  and  }£^,  Horton.    At  Govent 
Garden  in  1733  Tom  Walker  was  still 
Alcibiades,  the  parts  of  Timon  and  Apeman- 
tus being  now  assigned  to  Milwaxd  and 
Quin.    It  may  be  assumed  that  Milward'e 
performance  gave  satisfaction,  for  he  pre- 
sented the  piay  on  the  occasion  of  his 
benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  seven  years  later, 
his  Timon  being  again  supported  by  the 
Apemantus  of  QuiiL    Alcibiades  was  un- 
dertaken by  William  Mills — not  the  same 
actor  be  it  noted  as  the  Mills  who  appeared 
as  Timon  and  Apemantus  in   1707  and 
1720.     Mrs.  Butler  and  Mrs.   Pritchard 
represented  Evandra  and  Melissa  respe^ 
tively.    Timon  of  Athens  was  again  played 
in  1745  at  Govent  Garden  for  the  benefit 
of  an  actor  named  Hale,  who  probably 
played  the  hero  with  Quinforhis  Apeman- 
tus and  Mrs.  Pritchard  for  his  Evandra.  It 
seems  to  have  been  usual  at  this  time  to  allot 
the  characters  of  the  Poet  and  the  Painter 
to  the  comic  performers  of  the  theatre.   In 
1745,  TheophOus  Gibber  played  the  Poet; 
the  part  having  previously  been  assumed  by 
Woodward,  Pinkethman,  Norris,and  othera 
Apparently  Shadwell's  edition  of  the  plaj 
was  not  again  presented  after  this  perform- 
ance in  1745.    Timon  was  absent  from  the 
stage  until  1771  when  he   reampeared  at 
Druiy  Lane  under  the  auspices  of  Bichard 
Gumberland,  during  the  management  of 
David  Gkmck    It  may  be  assumed  that 
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Poroell's  mufiical  accompaniments  departed 
from  the  stage  with  Shad  well's  version  of 
Timon. 

In  the  advertisement  of  his  edition  of 
Timon  of  Athens,  Cumberland  expressed  a 
wish  that  he  could  have  brought  the  play 
upon  the  stage  with  less  violence  to  its 
author  and  not  so  much  responsibility  on 
his  own  part  But  he  had  added  to  the 
list  of  dramads  persons,  and,  as  he  urged, 
**  new  characters  of  necessity  required  some 
display."  To  strengthen  the  interest  of 
the  story  he  assigned  Timon  a  daughter, 
named  Evanthe,  and  constituted  Alcibiades 
her  lover.  Shadwell's  additions  and  altera- 
tions he  dispensed  with,  and  Evandra 
and  Melissa  disappeared  from  the  scene. 
Cumberland  pridea  himself  upon  having 
retained  "many  original  passages  of  the 
first  merit,"  and  he  trusted  that  in  the 
contemplation  of  them  his  own  errors 
would  be  overlooked  or  forgiven.  "In 
examining  the  brilliancy  of  a  diamond,"  he 
observed,  "few  people  throw  away  any 
remarks  upon  the  dulness  of  the  foil"  He 
admitted  that  as  he  was  accountable  for  the 
entire  part  of  Evanthe,  and  with  very  few 
exceptions  the  whole  of  Alcibiades,  he  had 
much  to  aniswer  for,  and  that  he  was 
further  bound  to  make  his  new  matter 
harmonise  with  the  old.  "With  what 
degree  of  success  this  was  done,"  he  writes 
in  his  memoirs,  "it  scarcely  becomes  me  to 
say.  The  public  approbation  seemed  to 
sanction  the  attempt  at  the  first  production 
of  the  play;  the  neglect  with  which  the 
stage  has  paarad  it  over  since  disposes  us  to 
draw  conclusions  less  in  favour  of  its  merit." 
But  Cumberland's  additions  involved  much 
sacrifice  of  the  text  The  banquet  scene 
was  much  mutilated,  the  share  of  Ape- 
mantus  in  that  portion  of  the  play  being 
suppressed.  Two  of  the  scenes  in  which 
Timon's  friends  refuse  him  money  were 
omitted.  It  was  justly  observea  that 
Timon's  prodigality  became  the  less  excus- 
able, and  that  he  forfeited  commiseration, 
when  he  was  represented  as  the  father  of 
a  daughter,  and  was  seen  to  be  squander- 
ing upon  sycophants  the  wealth  that  should 
have  been  her  inheritance.  Lucius,  one  of 
Timon's  false  friends,  professes  love  for 
Evanthe,  but  his  ardour  cools  when  he 
finds  that  Timon  is  ruined.  Timon's  fine 
soliloquy  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  act, 
and  hu  scenes  with  the  thieves  and  with  the 
Poet  and  Painter,  are  wholly  omitted,  while 
his  dialogues  with  Alcibiades  and  Ape- 
mantus  are  much  curtailed.  The  fifth  act 
is  nearly  all  the  work  of  Cumberland.  The 


senators  appear  on  the  walls  and  surrender 
the  city  to  Alcibiades,  wha-  promises  to 
spare  all  but  his  own  and  Timon's  enemies, 
Evanthe  interceding  for  the  citizens.  It 
is  shown  that  the  treasure  found  in  the 
woods  by  Timon  had  really  been  deposited 
there  by  Lucullus.  The  house  of  Lucius 
is  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  Alcibiades. 
Evanthe  and  Alcibiades  seek  Timon  in  his 
wild  retreat.  He  is  found  supported  by 
Flavins.  They  entreat  him  to  return  to 
Athens.  He  relinquishes  his  misanthropy, 
manifests  affection  for  his  daughter, 
bestows  her  upon  Alcibiades,  dies,  and  the 
play  ends. 

Cumberland  was  blamed  for  certain 
errors  which,  as  a  scholar,  he  should  have 
avoided.  He  had  made  his  Grecians  too 
Roman.  His  Alcibiades  had  spoken  of 
Minerva  when  he  should  have  said  Pallas, 
and  Evanthe  had  mentioned  her  Numidian 
slaves.  The  concluding  incidents  of  the 
play  were  supposed  to  occur  near  the 
Temple  of  Faunus.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Temple  of  Pan  would  have  been 
more  correct.  Genest  holds  that  in  one 
respect  Cumberland's  adaptation  is  profer- 
able  to  Shadwell's.  Where  Cumberland 
retains  the  original  text  he  does  not  tamper 
with  it;  he  omits,  but  he  does  not  wantonly 
alter;  whereas  Shad  well  will  scarcely 
permit  a  scene  to  pass  unadulterated,  he  is 
for  ever  substituting  his  own  expressions 
for  his  author's.  "  The  great  fault,"  writes 
Genest,  "of  both  Shadwell  and  Cumber- 
land is,  that  they  give  us  too  much  of  their 
own  and  too  little  of  Shakespeare ;  while  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  their 
additions  contrast  badly  with  the  original" 

Not  that  Genest's  reverence  for  the  poet 
was  excessive,  however ;  he  was  disposed 
to  think  that  both  Shadwell  and  Cumber- 
land had  improved  the  part  of  the  play 
which  concerned  the  character  of  Alcibiades. 
The  Timon  of  Cumberland's  version  was 
the  distinguished  actor  Spranger  Barry, 
his  wife  appearing  as  Evanthe.  Apemantus 
was  personated  by  Bannister,  and  Alcibiades 
by  a  young  gentleman  named  Crofts,  "  his 
first  appearance  upon  the  stage." 

In  1768,  Love,  the  actor,  published  an 
adaptation  of  Timon  of  Athens  which  had 
been  represented  at  Richmond,  but  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  exhibited 
upon  the  London  stage.  Love's  version  of 
the  play  is  composed  of  selections  from 
Shadwell  and  Shakespeare  with  a  very 
few  additions  of  his  OMm.  He  preserves 
Shad  well's  Evandra,  but  omits  his  Melissa. 
Altogether  the  alteration  was  thouglit  to 
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be  creditable  to  the  actor  and  preferable  to 
the  versions  of  Shadwell  and  Comberland; 
'<  but  he  would  have  done  better  to  have 
omitted  Shadwell  entirely,"  judges  Oenest 
Love  assigned  himself  the  part  of  Ape- 
mantus,  Aikin  appeared  as  Timon,  and 
Cautherley  as  Alcibiade& 

No  further  attempts  upon  the  play 
appear  to  have  been  made  until  1816,  when 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  for  the  sake  of 
Edmund  Kean,  Timon  of  Athens  was 
produced,  with  certain  modifications  by 
the  Hon.  George  Lamb.  In  his  advertise- 
ment to  the  published  play,  Mr.  Lamb 
wrote :  "  The  present  attempt  has  been 
made  to  restore  Shakespeare  to  the  stage 
with  no  other  omissions  than  such  as  the 
refinement  of  manners  has  rendered  neces- 
saiy."  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  in 
the  last  scene  some  new  matter  had  been 
interpolated,  compiled  chiefiy  from  Cumber- 
land's arrangement  of  the  play.  Shadwell 
was  not  laid  under  contribution  in  any 
respect.  There  had  been  much  controversy 
touching  John  Kemble's  dissyllabic  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  "aches,"  in  The 
Tempest  To  avoid  all  question  upon  this 
head,  the  line  occurring  in  the  first  speech 
of  Apemantus  to  Aldbiades  was  printed  as 
prose:  "Aches  contract  and  starve  your 
supple  joints.''  When  "  aches "  recurred 
in  the  fifth  act,  in  the  line. 

Their  fears  of  hoetile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 

Mr.  Lamb  inserted  the  conjunction  "  and," 
to  complete  the  measure  and  preserve  the 
modem  method  of  pronunciation.  The 
third  act  concluded  with  Timon's  speech, 
which  should  open  the  next  act  and  be  de- 
livered "without  the  walls  of  Athens." 
There  were  other  transpositions  of  speeches 
which  seemed  to  be  of  questionable  ad- 
vantage, and  generally  it  was  thought  that 
the  omissions  were  excessive.  The  adapter, 
however,  obtained  much  applause  on  the 
score  of  his  discretion  and  modesty.  His 
alteration  was  pronounced  infinitely  better 
than  any  of  the  former  alterations.  Genest, 
indeed,  points  to  it  as  "  a  model  of  the 
manner  in  which  Shakespeare's  plays  should 
be  adapted  to  the  modem  stage. 

Timon  obtained  seven  representations 
only,  and  was  not  repeated  at  Drury 
Lane  in  any  subsequent  season.  Eean's 
Timon  was  supported  by  the  Apemantus  of 
Bengough,.  the  Alcibiades  of  Wallack,  and 
the  Lucius  of  Harley.  Hazlitt  seems  not 
to  have  reviewed  this  revival  of  T^on. 
In  his  Life  of  Edmund  Kean  Mr.  Procter 
dwells  upon  the  undramatic  quality  of  the 
work,  and  records  that  Kean  was  unable  by 


means  of  his  own  single  strength  to  make 
it  popular.  "  It  is  more  a  monodrama  than 
a  play.  There  is  no  one  but  Timon.  All 
the  other  characters  are  simply  persons 
upon  whom  his  generosity  or  his  wrath  is 
to  be  expended ;  they  draw  him  out,  but 
do  little  or  nothing  themselves."  Kean 
gave  all  the  dialogue  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  play  with  prodigious  effect ;  his  retorts 
upon  Apemantus  and  his  curse  on  ungrate- 
ful Athens  were  made  as  fierce  as  voice 
and  expression  could  render  them.  But  it 
was  thought  that  he  did  not  exhibit  the 
whole  character.  "  We  beheld  in  him  tiie 
bitter  sceptic,  but  not  the  easy,  lordly,  and 
magnificent  Timon."  Leigh  Hunt  accounted 
Timon's  scene  with  Alcibiades  as  the  finest 
in  the  performance.  ''We  never  remem- 
ber the  force  of  contrast  to  have  beenmoie 
truly  pathetic,"  he  writes.  "  Timon  digging 
in  the  woods  with  his  spade  hears  ihe 
approach  of  military  music.  He  starts, 
waits  its  approach  silently,  and  at  last  in 
comes  the  gallant  Alcibiades  with  a  train 
of  splendid  soldiery.  Never  was  a  scene 
more  effectively  managed.  First  you  heard 
a  sprightly  quick  march  playing  in  the 
distance;  Kean  started,  listened,  and 
leaned  in  a  fixed  and  angry  mann^  upon 
his  spade,  with  frowning  eyes  and  lips  full 
of  the  traest  feeling,  compressed,  Imt  not 
too  much  so  I  he  seemed  as  if  resolved  not 
to  be  deceived  even  by  the  charm  of  a  tiling 
inanimate.  The  audience  were  silent;  the 
march  threw  forth  its  gallant  notes  nearer 
and  nearer;  the  Athenian  standards  appear; 
then  the  soldiers  come  treading  on  the 
scene  with  that  air  of  confident  progress 
which  is  produced  by  the  accompaniment 
of  music ;  and,  at  last,  while  the  squalid 
misanthrope  still  retains  his  position  and 
keeps  his  back  to  the  stranger,  in  steps  the 
young  and  splendid  Alcibii^es  in  the  flush 
of  victorious  expectation.  It  is  the  en- 
counter of  hope  with  despair." 

After  this  Timon  of  Athens  seems  not 
to  have  been  again  presented  upon  the 
stage  until  Mr.  Phelps  revived  the  play  at 
Sadler's  Wells  in  October,  1851.  The 
admired  tragic  actress,  Mr&  Warner,  had 
terminated  her  connection  with  the  theatre 
a  few  nights  before,  and  it  was  judged  per- 
haps a  convenient  opportunity  to  prodnoe 
a  drama  which  needed  no  feminine  support 
Mr.  Phelps  appeared  as  Timon,  ana  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Apemantus  of  Mr. 
&eorge  Bennett  and  the  Alcibiades  of 
Mr.  H.  Marston.  New  and  splendid 
scenery,  dresses,  and  accessories  were  anp- 
plied,  and  the  play  was  presented  in  strict 
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accordance  with  the  original  text  .  In 
the  last  act  a  panoramic  movement  of 
scenery  was  introdnced,  bo  as  to  show  to 
advantage  the  march  of  the  soldiers  of 
Alcibiades  and  the  change  from  the  woods 
to  Athens  and  back  again.  The  perform- 
ance was  received  with  great  applause,  and 
Timon  was  played  for  a  month  and  then 
withdrawn,  to  be  again  revived,  however, 
in  1856  with  even  more  painstaking  and 
completeness  than  had  distinguished  its 
first  production  in  1851.  In  his  Journal  of 
a  London  Playgoer  Professor  Morley  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  elaborateness  of  the 
performance :  **  Every  member  of  the  com- 
pany is  taught  to  regard  the  pbetry  he 
speaks  accoimng  to  its  nature  rather  than 
its  quantity.  The  personators  of  the  Poet 
and  the  Painter  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
Timon,  as  now  acted,  manifestly  say  what 
Shakespeare  has  assigned  to  them  to  say 
with  as  much  care  and  as  much  ease  that 
they  wilt  be  listened  to  with  due  respect, 
as  if  they  were  themselves  Timons,  Ham- 
lets, or  Macbeths.  .  .  .  Mr.  Phelps  in  his 
own  acting  of  Timon  treats  the  character 
as  an  ideal,  as  the  central  figure  in  a 
mystery.  As  the  Kberal  Athenian  lord  his 
gestures  are  large,  his  movements  free — 
out  of  himself  everything  pours ;  towards 
himself  he  will  draw  nothing.  As  the  dis- 
appointed Timon  whose  love  of  his  kind 
is  turned  to  hate,  he  sits  on  the  ground, 
self-contained,  but  miserable  in  the  relation 
from  first  to  last,  contrasting  with  Ape- 
mantus,  whom  '  fortune's  tender  arm  never 
with  favour  clasped,'  who  is  a  churl  by 
the  original  sourness  of  his  nature,  hugs 
himself  in  his  own  ragged  robe,  and 
worships  himself  for  his  own  ill-manners. 
Mr.  Marston's  Apemantus  is  well  acted, 
and  helps  much 'to  secure  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  entire  play."  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  actor  who  in  1851  appeared 
as  Alcibiades  assumed  the  character'  of 
Apemantus  in  1856.  There  has  been  no 
later  exhibition  of  Timon  of  Athens  on  the 
scena 
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'*  It  is  but  foolery,"  is  the  response  made 
by  Hamlet  to  Horatio's  suggestion  that  it 
were  better  to  forego  meeting  Laertes  if  he 
felt  ill  at  heart.  Had  he  heeded  <Hhe 
kind  of  gain-giving  as  would  perhaps  trouble 
a  woman,"  he  might  have  escaped  the 
poiaoned  rapier  thrust,  and  lived  to  cheat 
Fortinbras  of  the  succession  to  ihe  throne 


of  Denmark.  That  weird  consciousness  of 
impending  misfortune  which  comes  no  one 
knows  whence  or  why,  is  not  always  to  be 
disregarded  with  impunity.  "Presenti- 
ments," says  Charlotte  Bronte,  "  are  strange 
things — a  mystery  to  which  humanity  has 
not  yet  found  the 'key.  I  never  laughed  at 
presentiments  in  my  life,  because  I  have 
had  strange  ones  of  my  own." 

Very  notable  men  have  had  that  doubtful 
privilege. 

''What  is  the  hour  of  the  day?"  asked 
Wolsey  of  GavendisL  ''Something  past 
eight,"  was  the  answer.  "Past  eight," 
murmured  the  fallen  minister;  "past 
eight,  eight  of  the  clock,  weight  of  the 
clock)  Nay,  it  cannot  be  eight  of  the 
clock,  for  by  eight  of  the  clock  shall  you 
lose  your  master ! "  Cavendish  had  not 
mistaken  the  hour,  but  the  cardinal's  pre- 
sentiment was  fulfilled  for  all  that,  for  he 
died  the  next  morning  as  the  clock  was 
striking  eight. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln's  ministers  met 
at  the  council  board  on  a  certain  afternoon, 
they  wondered  what  had  i^ome  to  their 
chief.  Instead  of  lolling  in  his  chair,  and 
telling  quaint  and  irrelevant  stories  as  was 
his  habit  on  such  occasions,  the  President 
sat  silent,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
breast,  as  if  he  were  cogitating  some  sad 
and  serious  problem.  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
he  very  gravely,  "something  very  extra- 
ordinary IS  going  to  happen,  and  that  very 
soon."  "SomeUiing  good,  sir,  I  hope)" 
observed  the  attorney-general,  eliciting  the 
reply :  "  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know ;  but 
it  will  happen,  and  shortly  too."  That 
evening  he  was  shot.  No  such  cruel  ending 
came  to  the  life  of  the  great  captain  who 
so  long  upheld  the  fortunes  of  the  South, 
but  writing  of  his  last  hours  on  earth,  Mr& 
Lee  says  :  "  We  had  been  waiting  dinner 
for  him,  and  I  said  :  '  You  have  kept  us 
waiting  a  long  time ;  where  have  you  been  ? ' 
He  did  not  reply,  and  stood  up  as  if  to 
say  grace,  but  no  sound  came  from  his  lips, 
and  he  sat  down  in  his  chair  quite  upright, 
and  with  a  sublime  look  of  resignation  on 
his  countenance,  but  did  not  attempt  to* 
reply  to  our  enquiries.  That  look  was 
never  to  be  forgotten,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  felt  then  that  his  hour  was  come." 

Mozart's  sad  notion  that  the  requiem  he 
had  undertaken  to  write  for  his  mysterious 
customer  would  be  his  own  death-chant 
proved  as  prophetic  as  Hogarth's  serious 
assent  to  the  jocular  suggestion  that  when 
The  End  of  All  Things  was  completed, 
then  would  be  an  end   of  the  painter. 
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Flechier's  intuition  was  not  at  fault  when 
it  made  him  urge  the  sculptor,  taking  his 
instructions  respecting  his  last  resting- 
place,  to  set  to  work  at  once,  as  there  was 
no  time  to  lose ;  when  the  tomb  was  ready 
for  the  tenant,  the  tenant  was  ready  for 
the  tomb.  Tom  Sheridan,  bidding  Angelo 
good-bye  with  the  remark,  "  I  have  twenty 
months  to  live,"  gauged  the  term  of  his 
existence  to  a  nicety.  Awakened  from  a 
sick  man's  slumber  by  the  baying  of 
hounds,  and  the  uproar  attending  the 
pulling  down  of  a  stag  in  a  neighbour's 
garden,  sport-hating  Millet  exclaimed,  ''  It 
is  an  omen ! "  and  in  a  few  days  took  leave  of 
pencil  and  palette  for  ever.  Not  lone  before 
his  fatal  illness.  Prince  Albert  said  to  the 
Queen: "  I  do  not  cling  to  life.  You  do;  but 
I  set  no  store  by  it.  If  I  knew  that  those  I 
loved  were  well  cared  for,  I  should  be  quite 
ready  to  die  to-morrow.  I  am  sure,  if  I 
had  a  severe  illness,  I  should  give  up  at 
once.     I  should  not  struggle  for  life." 

Like  every  other  French  commander 
who  has  dreamed  of  turning  Irish  disaffec- 
tion  to  account,  Thurot  was  glad  enough 
to  turn  his  back  upon  the  Green  Island. 
As  he  paced  the  deck  of  the  ship  that  was 
bearing  him  to  France  there  was  no  sign 
of  coming  conflict  afloat,  yet  something 
made  him  suddenly  start,  stop  in  his  walk, 
and  exclaim,  "  I  shall  die  to-day ! "  Ere 
many  hours  had  gone,  three  English  ships 
appeared  in  sight  An  engagement  ensued, 
and  the  Frenchmen  tried  to  board  —  an 
attempt  resulting  so  untowardly  that  their 
commander  ordered  the  colours  to  be 
struck.  The  first  man  who  attempted  it 
was  shot  down  before  he  could  midse  the 
signal  of  surrender ;  a  second  met  the  same 
fate;  and  before  a  third  could  execute  the 
order,  Thurot  himself  fell  to  the  deck,  shot 
through  the  heart,  and  his  presentiment 
was  fulfilled.  Equal  prescience  was  shown 
by  an  officer  of  the  army  of  Italy,  who, 
under  the  conviction  that  he  was  doomed 
to  die  at  midnight,  received  the  order  to 
hold  himself  ready  to  lead  a  night-attack 
at  eleven  o'clock  with  ''Better  in  arms 
than  upon  one's  bed."  Something  occurred 
necessitating  the  postponement  of  the 
advance  for  an  hour,  and,  while  marshalling 
his  men,  he  was  struck  down,  not  by  a  sho^ 
but  by  apoplexy,  expiring  exactly  at  mid- 
night. 

The  presence  of  Admiral  Porter  at  the 
American  torpedo  station  at  Newport,  in 
August,  1881,  was  made  the  occasion  for  a 
display  of  the  powers  of  the  most  insidious 
weapon  of  war  human  ingenuity  has  yet 


devised,  the  carrying  out  of  the  day's 
programme  devolving  upon  Lieutenants 
Spuding  and  Edes.  Experienced  in  tor- 
pedo practice,  they  had  no  particular 
reason  to  anticipate  evil,  yet  the  first- 
named  officer,  on  leaving  his  lodging  to  go 
upon  duty,  astonished  his  landlady  by 
handing  her  his  card,  explaining  that  he 
did  so  because  he  wished  her  and  ms  friends 
at  the  station  to  know  where  to  send  his 
body  if  anything  happened  to  him.  A  few 
hours  afterwarcb.  Lieutenant  Spalding  and 
his  brother-officer  took  their  places  in  a 
torpedo-launch,  the  former  taking  the  oars, 
the  latter  carrying  the  missile  on  his  knees. 
Wh«i  the  proper  time  came,  lieutenant 
Edes  leaned  forward  to  arrange  the  appa- 
ratus in  the  water.  As  he  did  so,  the 
torpedo  exploded,  and  the  fragments  of 
two  bodies  went  up  in  the  air.  The  boots 
of  Lieutenant  Spalding  were  subsequently 
found  but  little  the  worse  in  conditioni 
although  not  a  trace  of  the  feet  they  had 
covered  was  to  be  anywhere  seen. 

'^  I  feel  as  if  I  were  fated  to  die  on  this 
beautiful  river,"  said  a  young  English 
actress,  as  she  talked  to  a  comrade  on  the 
deck  of  a  Hudson  River  steamboat  A 
week  later,  going  from  Albany  to  New 
York  on  the  Oregon,  she  was  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and  died  off  West  Point,  on  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  river  she  so 
much  admired.  Other  players  have  had 
presentiments  justified  by  the  event,  or  Ae 
author  of  Thirty  Years  in  (rotham,  to 
whom  we  stand  indebted  for  the  following 
histrionic  examples,  sadly  deceives  us: 

An  American  actor  named  Chapman, 
who  was  also  a  dramatist  in  a  modest  sort 
of  way,  found  it  so  difficult  to  arrange  the 
details  of  a  piece,  which  he  called  The  Mail 
Bobbers,  exactly  to  his  mind,  that  he 
observed  to  a  friend  that  the  play  would 
be  the  death  of  him.  A  day  or  two  after- 
wards he  rode  out  of  town  to  survey  the 
surroundings  of  the  place  where  be  had 
laid  the  chief  scene  of  the  drama,  and  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  escaping  with  a 
bruised  shoulder.  Congratulating  him 
upon  coming  off  so  lightly,  his  friend  joked 
him  about  his  presentiment,  but  the  actor 
was  not  to  be  laughed  out  of  his  notion,  and 
persisted  that  his  words  would  yetcome  true. 
And  so  they  did,  though  in  a  somewhat 
roundabout  way.  In  a  part  he  was  then  play- 
ing. Chapman  had  to  wear  a  suit  of  brass 
armour,  and  the  night  being  very  hot,  he 
discarded  his  underclothing  altogether. 
The  armour  chafing  the  bruised  shoulder 
some  verdigris  got  into  the  wound  and 
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poisoned  it,  and  of  that  poboning  he 
died. 

«  Fulfil  your  engagements  like  a  sensible 
creature,"  was  the  well-meant  advice  of 
Mdlle.  Louisette's  confidante,  when  that 
tight-rope  dancer  consulted  her  upon  the 
adyisabilitj  of  cancelling  an  agreement  to 
appear  at  the  Yolks  Theatre,  in  New  York, 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  she  had  a 
presentiment  the  engagement  would  prove 
a  fisital  ona  Sure  enough  it  was  so.  Her 
first  appearance  was  her  last  She  went 
through  the  performance  without  a  hitch, 
but  as  she  was  stepping  from  the  cross-trees 
to  the  stage,  her  gauzy  dress  caught  fire  at 
the  footlights,  and  before  help  reached  her 
was  so  badly  burned,  that  medical  skill 
was  of  no  avail 

There  is  nothing  repulsive  about  a  gold 
watch,  yet  when  Sheppard  the  actor  took 
one  from  his  mother's  hand,  as  her  birth- 
day-gift, he  shuddered,  wittiout  knowing 
why,  except  that  he  felt  it  was  destined  to 
bring  him  misfortune.  He  wore  it,  how- 
ever, out  of  req>ect  for  the  ^ver,  and  wore 
it  for  years  without  anythmg  unpleasant 
coming  of  it  One  night,  inien  he  was 
playing  at  the  National  Theatre,  Philadel- 
phia, tibe  house  took  fire,  while  he  was  on 
the  stage.  Sheppard  got  safely  into  the 
street,  and  then  remem&red  that  his  watch 
was  in  his  dressing-room ;  unwilUnff  to  lose 
the  memento  of  his  dead  mother,  he  went 
back  to  the  theatre,  and  was  never  seen 
alive  again.  His  charred  body  was  found 
next  day  under  the  gas-pipes ;  the  fateful 
watch  was  in  his  pocket  The  actor^s  pre- 
sentiment in  tardiness  of  fulfilment  ^resem- 
bled that  which  troubled  Mrs.  Brownrigg. 
As  the  executioner  was  doing  tihe  last  office 
save  one  for  the  wretched  woman,  an  ex- 
pression of  horror  came  over  her  face, 
causing  the  clergyman  to  ask  what  new 
temptation  assailed  her.  ''I  have  many 
times,"  said  she,  *' passed  by  this  place, 
and  always  when  near  this  spot  of  ground 
a  dreadful  horror  seized  me,  for  fear  that 
one  day  or  other  I  should  come  to  be 
hanged,  and  the  recollection  terrifies  me 
exceedingly." 

Well  aware  of  her  deservings,  it  was  no 
wonder  if  the  apprentice-torturer  had  a 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour  whenever  she  came 
within  hail  of  Tyburn  Tree ;  her  prophetic 
fears  were  bom  of  a  coward  conscience. 
Such  was  not  the  case  with  the  honest 
miner,  who,  talking  to  his  wife  of  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  the  seam  he  was  work- 
ing, said :  "  Hennie,  I'm  feared  if  there 
jdMMild  be  an  exDlosion,  I'll  be  knocked 


about  worst"  This  fear  impelled  him  the 
next  ni^ht,  when  the  dread  of  something 
happemng  was  strong  upon  him,  to  return 
home  once  and  again  after  starting  for  the 
pit,  only  to  shake  off  the  feeling  and  go  to 
Ids  work,  and  his  death. 

At  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  a 
collier,  who  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a 
rock  in  a  Staffordshire  mine,  his  wife 
deposed  that  the  night  before  the  acci- 
dent, her  husband  woke  complaining  he 
had  a  ton  of  rock  upon  his  head ;  and 
so  sure  was  he  of  some  ill  befalling  him, 
that  it  was  only  by  dint  of  much  coaxing 
that  she  persuaded  him  to  go  to  work. 
Before  leaving  the  house,  he  bent  down  to 
her  child,  saying,  "  Let  me  have  my  last 
kiss  1 "  To  make  the  story  still  stranger, 
it  came  out  in  evidence  that  the  news  of 
the  poor  fellow's  death  had  hardly  reached 
his  home,  when  a  cousin,  much  attached  to 
him,  looked  in  to  enquire  for  him,  impelled 
to  do  so  by  seeing,  or  by  thinking  he  saw, 
the  dead  man  standing  before  him  in  the 
HMM^way. 

Cominff  events,  it  is  plain,  do  cast  their 
shadows  Defore— sometimes.  It  does  not 
follow  that  presentiments  are  to  be  trusted. 
They  are  like  dreams.  Only  those  which 
are  fUfilled  are  noted,  and  that  by  reason 
of  their  scarcity. 

SONG. 

The  girl  sat  tinder  the  beetling  oli£f| 

Oh,  the  sweet  ringing  out  of  the  sea  I 
She  wfttohed  the  white  sail  of  the  dancing  skifiF ; 
She  watched  as  it  tacked  and  made  the  land, 
She  watched  the  sharpkeel  run  on  the  sand, 

And  she  thought,  "Me  b  coming  to  me,  to  me," 
As  the  sailor  sprang  from  the  ^y  ooat's  side 
As  it  lay  in  the  lap  of  the  ebbmg  tide. 
Oh,  tne  sweet  singing  out  of  the  sea ! 

The  two  sat  under  the  great  rock's  shade. 

Oh,  the  sweet  singing  out  of  the  sea! 
They  saw  the  sunset  glow  and  fade ; 
They  heard  the  ]ow  waves'  ceaseless  chime. 
To  toe  vows  that  mocked  at  change  and  time, 

As  he  swore  by  the  steadfast  tides  to  be 
True  and  tender,  through  weal  and  woe, 
And  she  blushed  to  the  kiss  he  hallowed  so  ; 
Oh,  the  sweet  singing  out  of  the  sea  1 

The  girl  sat  under  the  cliff  alone. 

Oh,  the  sad  singing  out  of  the  sea 
And  the  wind's  low  sob,  and  the  waves' low  moan, 
Blent  with  the  passionate  weeping  for  him 
Whose  falsehood  had  made  the  fur  world  dim  ; 

And  she  sighed,  "  What  has  life  left  yet  for  mo, 
Whose  joy  is  blighted,  whose  trust  is  ned. 
Whose  hope,  like  the  rose,  its  leaves  has  shed  ? " 

Oh,  the  sad  singing  out  of  the  sea  I 

The  great  sea  heard,  as  under  the  shade^ 
Oh,  the  sweet  singing  out  of  the  sea  1 — 
Its  moonlit  ripples  soft  music  made. 
And  it  sang,  "  The  world  with  its  smiles  and  tears, 
Changes  for  aye  with  the  changing  years ; 

Come,  mourner,  for  rest  and  peace,  to  me. 
Take  the  lesson  I  give  through  time  and  tide, 
Do  thy  duty,  nor  reck  of  aught  beside ; " 
Oh.  the  sweet  sinflrinir  out  of  the  sea  I 
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IN  THE  GLOAMING. 

A  STORY. 

''  Nay,  nay,  lass,  don't  take  on  so  about 
it,  it's  not  for  long  we'll  be  parted ;  only  a 
few  months  maybe  or  a  year  at  most,  and 
then  when  I  come  back  chief  mate  of  the 
Saucy  Jane,  we'll  be  wedded,  love,  and 
you'll  be  all  my  own  for  ever." 

Living  in  the  same  village  from  earliest 
childhood;  taught  their  lessons  side  by 
side  in  the  same  class  at  school ;  joining  in 
the  same  sports,  and  sharing  in  the  joys 
and  sorrows  which  come  in  life  alike  to 
young  and  old,  the  boy  and  girl — they 
were  scarcely  more  even  now — had  "  grown 
up  for  each  other,"  so  the  gossips  said. 
But  it  was  only  since  his  return  from  sea 
-  in  the  suihmer  that  Frank  had  really  found 
out  how  much  he  thought  of  his  pretty 
neighbour,  and  had  told  his  love  to  willing 
ears. 

Now,  alas !  the  walks  and  talks  which 
had  been  so  dear  to  the  lovers  must  come 
to  an  end.  To-morrow  Frank  must  be 
once  more  on  the  ocean,  and  Bessie  left 
behind  must  dry  her  tears  and  go  on  her 
daily  round  of  ccmimon  duties  with  the 
bravest  heart  she  can  assutne. 

And  80,  on  this  the  last  evdninfg  they 
would  pass  together,  Frank  and  Bes^  ha^ 
wandered  down  to  the  seashore  to  exchange 
parting  words  in  the  gloaming,  unseen  by 
any  eyes  save  those  of  the  guUs  which 
flapped  lazily  overhead. 

"Come,  cheer  up,  Bessie.  A  sailor's 
wife,  and,  if  all  goes  well,  that  is  what 
you'll  be  in  anotiier  year,  should  have 
a  brave  heart,  you  know.  The  months 
will  soon  slip  by,  and  we  shall  be  back 
again  before  you  expect  us,  depend  upon  it; 
so  no  more  tears,  love." 

*'  It  may  seem  short  to  you,"  sobbed  she, 
"but  to  me,  shut  up  all  day  long  with 
grandmother,  it  wiU  be  weary  work  wait- 
ing, and  I  know  I  shall  lie  on  stormy 
nights  listening  to  the  winds  and  fearing 
for  you." 

"  As  if  a  storm  would  be  likely  to  be  on 
both  sides  of  the  world  at  once !  You 
forget  we  are  not  going  on  a  coasting 
voyage  this  time,  but  are  bound  for  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  and  see  if  I  don't 
bring  back  the  very  prettiest  things  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life !  I  should  like  my 
wife  to  have  jewels  and  sold,  and  all  the 
grandest  things  I  can  get  for  her. 

"  And  she  sail  walk  in  silk  attire, 
And  siUer  hae  to  spare," 

sang  he  in  conclusion. 


"  I  would  rather  have  you,  Frank,  than 
all  the  gold,  jewels,  and  sUks  in  the  whole 
world,  and  you  know  that  well,"  was  the 
reply,  given  with  such  on  increase  of  sobs 
and  tears,  that  for  full  five  minutes  Frank 
could  do  nothing  but  soothe  and  calm  his 
companion. 

He  succeeded  at  last,  and  so  much  had 
they  to  say  to  each  other  that  most  of  the 
lights  were  out  in  the  village  when  at 
length  the  lovers  passed  up  its  quiet  street^ 
and  grandmother  was  nodding  in  her  easy- 
chair  when  Bessie  entered  the  cottage, 
half  fearing  to  be  reproved  for  staying  out 
so  late. 

But  the  old  woman  remembered  her  own 
young  days  and  would  not  be  hard  upon 
her  favourite  grandchild  at  such  a  time  as 
this. 

So  Bessie  stole  away  to  her  own  little 
room  to  pray  for  her  lover's  welfare,  and 
when  she  fell  asleep  in  the  early  dawn,  it 
was  to  dream  over  again  that  she  was 
walking  on  the  seashore  supported  on  a 
manly  arm,  and  so  vivid  was  the  dream 
that  it  was  with  a  start  she  awoke  to  the 
reaiity  that  the  day  of  parting  had  come, 
and  that  in  a  few  hours  she  and  Frank  would 
be  separated  frotn  each  other  for  months  or 
yMrstocome. 

Brightly  the  sun  shone  down  that 
autumn  day,  and  the  Saucy  Jane  spread 
her  sails  and  fluttered  her  flags,  as  if  she 
were  a  living  thing  and  laughed  at  the 
bustle  and  confusion  around  her.  Proudly 
she  threw  the  spray  from  her  prow,  when, 
the  last  farewells  said,  and  the  final 
preparations  completed,  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  the  gallant  ship  glided 
gracefully  away  on  her  distant  voyage. 

There  were  tearful  faces  watching  her, 
and  aching  hearts  left  behind,  but  what  of 
that  ?  "  Men  must  work  and  women  must 
weep,"  and  the  everyday  life  must  go  on 
whether  hearts  are  breaking  or  no,  and  so, 
ere  many  days  had  passed,  the  dwellers  in 
the  little  port  were  going  on  in  their  ordi- 
nary routine,  and  the  outer  world  was  lost 
in  the  more  absorbing  interests  of  that 
inner  world  in  which  those  who  struggle 
and  toil  for  daily  bread  find  themselves 
living.  There  is  little  poetry,  but  a  great 
deal  of  hard  prose,  in  such  lives  as  these. 

Bessie  and  her  grandmother  were  among 
these  busy  toilers,  and  cheerfully  did  the 
young  girl  work  to  h'ghten  the  labours  of 
the  old  woman  who  had  been  all  in  all 
to  her  from  the  time  when  the  child  had 
come  to  fill  unconsciously  the  void  which 
death  had  made  in  that  cottage  home. 
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For  on  one  terrible  night,  long  spoken 
of  and  remembered,  the  fishing-boats  had 
gone  out  with  their  crews  as  usual  and  had 
never  returned,  save  as  bits  of  wreckage 
picked  up  weeks  afterwards  on  the  shore, 
and  two  or  three  drowned  men  found  lying 
on  the  sands  wholly  unrecognisable  by 
their  nearest  and  dearest  friends  1 

And  on  that  terrible  night,  while  yet  the 
storm  raged  and  the  winds  howled  and 
screamed,  a  life  returned  to  God  who  had 
given  it,  and  another  life  entered  this 
world,  and  found  for  itself  a  home  in  the 
heart  of  a  widowed,  childless,  lonely  woman, 
who  forgot  her  own  sorrows  while  minister, 
ing  to  we  wants  of  the  little  one  who  had 
come  to  supply  the  place  of  the  dead. 

The  care  bestowed  upon  this  child  of  her 
child — ^the  dearlv  loved  daughter  whose 
thread  of  life  haa  been  thus  prematurely 
snapped — ^was  doubly  repaid  to  the  old 
woman,  for  those  tiny  baby  fingers  soothed 
her  as  nothing  else  could,  and  she  watched 
with  more  than  a  mother's  fondness  the 
first  dawnings  of  intelligence  in  the  face  of 
her  darling.  And  when,  as  time  passed  by, 
Bessie  grew  up  to  be  the  pride  of  the 
village,  what  so  sweet  to  her  grandmother's 
ears  as  the  praises  which  the  young  girl's 
modest  looks  and  conduct  callea  forth  from 
the  neighbours  1 

Gladly  had  she  seen  the  attachment 
between  Frank  and  Bessie,  feeling  sure  that 
she  would  leave  her  darling  in  good  hands 
when  the  day  came  for  the  summons  to 
that  '' better  land"  where  so  many  she 
had  loved  had  gone  before  her. 

Ahready  she  called  Frank  her  grandson, 
and  looking  forward  to  his  return  from  sea, 
cheered  B^ie,  who  in  spite  of  her  efforts 
to  the  contrary  would  have  fits  of  depres- 
sion sometimes,  by  talking  of  the  bright 
and  happy  days  they  would  all  three  spend 
together  when  he  came  back  to  claim  his 
bride. 

So  days  became  weeks,  and  weeks 
months,  and  life  went  on  as  usual  in  the 
village ;  but  Bessie  took  no  part  in  the 
merry-makings  with  which  the  young  folks 
beguiled  the  winter  evenings  and  to  wliich 
they  vainly  urged  her  to  come. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  come  over  you, 
Bessie,"  they  said  to  her  again  and  again ; 
'*you  used  to  be  the  merriest  dancer 
amongst  us,  and  now  you  never  care  even 
to  hear  about  our  parties.  Just  come  this 
once.  Surely  your  grandmother  will  spare 
you  for  one  evening." 

But  Bessie  only  shook  her  head  with  a 
smile  and  declined. 


"  Grandmother  could  spare  me  well^  she 
says  so ;  lyit  I  couldn't  be  dancing  with 
any  pleasure  while  Frank's  away,  so  don't 
ask  me  to  come." 

Truly  it  would  have  been  no  pleasure  to 
Bessie  to  dance  and  talk  with  the  rustic 
swains  at  these  merry-makings,  while  all 
the  time  her  thoughts  were  far  away.  She 
liked  best  to  be  alone,  and  whenever  it 
was  possible  she  stole  away  in  the  gloaming 
to  the  seashore,  and  went  again  in  fancy 
over  the  parting  words  of  her  sailor  lover, 
and  longeid  for  his  return. 

On  many  a  stormy  night,  too,  did  she 
lie  awake  and  pray  for  his  safety,  and  glad 
indeed  was  she  when  the  winter  was  over 
and  the  lengthening  days  of  spring  and 
summer  mme  her  look  hopefully  for  the 
return  of  the  ship. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  right  for  that  giri  to 
be  moping  so  much  alone,  neighbour,"  said 
an  old  fisherman  one  day.  "  I  meet  her  so 
often  of  an  evening  down  by  the  shore, 
and  she  seems  to  shun  all  her  former 
companions  in  a  way  that's  not  natural." 

"  She  likes  best  to  be  alone,  and  as  she  is 
always  bright  and  cheerful  with  me  I  won't 
thwart  her,"  was  her  grandmother's  reply ; 
"  she  is  a  dear  good  child,  and  I  long  as 
much  as  she  does  to  see  Frank  home 
again." 

"  Aye,  aye,  so  do  we  all ;  he's  a  steady  lad 
and  will  make  the  girla  good  husband,  and 
she  deserves  it,  neighbour,  that  I  must  say. 
We  all  know  how  well  she  does  her  duty 
by  you ;  not  but  what  she  ought  to  repay 
your  kindness  to  her ;  but  we  don't  always 
have  our  dues  in  this  life,  and  it's  a  pleasing 
sight  when  young  people  care  for  and 
attend  to  their  elders  as  she  does.  But 
still,  I  will  say,  if  she  were  my  daughter  I'd 
rather  see  her  a  little  more  Uvely,  like  the 
other  girls." 

"  Wait  till  we  get  Frank  back  and  then 
see  if  she  won't  be  merry  again  ;  besides, 
you  wouldn't  have  her  laughing  and 
talking  with  all  the  lads  as  if  she  were 
not  already  engaged  1  You  wouldn't  have 
liked  it,  when  you  were  young,  neighbour, 
and  had  left  behind  you  someone  you  loved, 
to  hear  that  she  was  as  gay  as  possible 
during  your  absence." 

"Well,  perhaps  not,  perhaps  not;  we 
must  remember  we  were  all  young  once,  and 
maybe  the  girl  is  in  the  right  so  far;  but  it 
will  be  all  the  harder  for  her  if  anything 
should  happen  to  go  wrong  with  the  ship, 
and  we  never  know  what  to  expect  in  a 
long  sea-voyage.  However,  we  won't  be 
croaking   like  ravens  and  expecting   the 
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worst;  time  enough  when  it  comes,  the  Lord 
knows.     Good-night  to  yon,  neighbour.'' 

And  shaking  his  head  portentously  the 
old  fisherman  gathered  up  his  nets  and 
departed. 

'*  'If  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  ship/  " 
repeated  his  listener  to  herself  slowly  and 
solemnly ;  "may  Heaven  help  us  if  it  does. 
It  would  just  break  the  chad's  heart  and 
mine  too  1  But  here  she  comes,  and  I  won't 
be  the  one  to  put  ideas  of  evil  tidings  into 
her  head." 

Yet  though  she  smiled  and  talked  as 
usual  to  her  darling  during  the  evening 
and  entered  into  all  her  phms,  the  fisher- 
man's ominous  words  would  recur  to  the  old 
woman  and  kept  sleep  from  her  eyes  till 
long  after  the  child  of  her  affections  was 
wrapped  in  happy  slumbers  dreaming  of  her 
absent  lova 

But  with  the  bright  morning  sun  came 
hope  that  all  would  be  right  in  the  end, 
and  ere  a  week  had  passed  Bessie  and  her 
grandmother  alike  were  looking  forward  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Saucy  Jane  with  equal 
interest  and  no  fears  for  the  future. 

Summer  sped  on,  each  day  saw  a  slight 
change  in  Nature's  robe  of  green;  mi- 
perceptibly  she  was  assuming  her  garb  of 
russet-brown^  and  the  starry  flowers  in 
her  crown  were  fading  one  by  one  to  be 
replaced  by  autumn's  richer,  if  less  beautiful, 
hsurvest  wreath  of  fruits. 

Anxiously  now  each  evening  did  Bessie 
watch  for  the  return  of  him  she  loved.  It 
was  time  the  ship  was  heard  of,  so  said  all 
the  pilots  and  fisher-folk  who  congregated 
each  day  down  by  the  jetty,  and  telescope 
in  hand  scanned  the  horizon  for  strange 
sail,  and  told  yams  the  while  of  wonders 
seen  by  them  and  perils  passed  through  on 
the  great  deep  till  their  auditors  stood 
open-eyed  and  agape  with  speechless 
astonishment 

Yes,  it  was  time  the  ship  came  home  now; 
she  was  overdue  when  autumn  succeeding 
to  summer  was  in  turn  giving  place  to 
winter,  and  heavy  seas  swept  the  Channel, 
and  wives  whose  husbands  had  gone  out 
fishing  sat  watching  and  waiting  with 
sinking  hearts  lest  they  should  never  see 
them  more.  ' 

'*  Time  the  ship  came  home  I"  Even  the 
most  apathetic  roused  up  at  last  and 
wondered  what  had  become  of  her.  Yes,  it 
was  time  that  her  voyaging  was  over,  aye, 
long  before  this. 

But  there  had  been  cyclones  in  the 
Indian  seas,  while  a  summer's  calm  rippled 
the  wavelets  on  English  shores ;  and  the 


Saucy  Jane  never  came  home,  but  lay 
with  all  her  crew  fathoms  deep  beneath 
the  waves,  to  rest  there  till  the  sea  gave 
up  her  dead. 

Bitter  tears  were  shed  when  the  news, 
which  was  whispered  about  at  first  as  if 
only  half  believed  in,  was  confirmed  by  a 
sailor  whose  more  fortunate  ship  had  ridden 
out  the  g^a 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  was  all  hope  given 
up,  and  widowB  and  orphans  monmed 
their  dead. 

And  Bessie,  was  not  she  among  these 
mourners  1  Faithful  and  true  as  lue  had 
ever  been  to  her  lover  in  life,  did  she  not 
now  bewail  and  lament  for  him  dead,  irith 
bitter  sorrow  and  unconquerable  griefl 
No;  though  women  and  children  burst  into 
tears  and  mourned  bitterly  for  those  who 
would  never  come  back,  and  even  thongh 
strong  men  turned  away  with  sobs  and 
passed  their  homy  hands  over  suddenly- 
dimmed  eyes,  Bessie's  cheeks  paled  not^ 
and  no  tears  fell. 

She  seemed  as  though  she  heard  not,  as 
if  she  understood  not  what  was  said.  With 
eyes,  from  which  all  expression  had  gone, 
she  looked  round  her  as  if  she  saw  not  the 
grief-stricken  faces  of  those  who  wept  for 
their  dead,  nor  the  outstretched  himda  of 
her  grandmother  who  forgot  her  own  grief 
in  terror  at  this  deadly  apathy. 

"  Oh,  Bessie,  Bessie,  my  darling  child, 
don't  take  it  in  this  way;  it  brraks  my 
heart  to  see  you  look  like  that !  If  you 
would  but  cry  ever  so  little  it  would  do 
you  good.  Gome  and  lay  your  head  .on 
grannie's  bosom  where  you've  lain  so 
many  a  time  as  a  baby,  and  let  her  help 
you  to  bear  this  sorrow ; "  and  the  poor 
tremblinff  old  woman  put  her  hand  on  her 
grandchild's  amu 

But  Bessie  unheeding  it  passed  on  to 
the  seashore,  and  sympathising  neighboon 
led  the  almost  broken-hearted  grand- 
mother back  to  her  now  desolate  hearth 
and  strove  to  comfort  her  as  best  they 
could. 

"  Let  her  alone,  dame,  now ;  tears  will 
come  by-and-by;  the  girl's  stunned  at 
present,  and  can't  take  in  the  tidings  at 
alL" 

"A  night's  rest  will  do  her  good ;  the 
poor  thing  was  so  wrapped  up  in  Frank 
that  she  don't  yet  Imow  what  to  make  of 
the  news." 

"  Cheer  up,  mother,  and  maybe  it  will 
all  come  right  You  sit  down  here,  and  let 
my  wife  look  after  you  a  bit,  and  I'll  go 
down  to  the  shore  and  see  that  no  harm 
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happens  to  the  girl/'  added  the  third  and 
most  practical  of  these  sympathisers. 

**  1  thank  ye  all  kindly,  neighbours/' 
said  the  weeping  woman,  "  and  I  trust  in 
Heaven  to  bring  it  all  right,  for  this  is  the 
sorest  trial  that  has  yet  bdallen  me,  and 
IVe  had  many  of  them  in  my  time  as  yon 
all  know." 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  hopeful  words 
it  never  did  come  right  in  this  world. 
Days  passed,  and  Bessie  remained  in  the 
same  unconscious  state. 

The  doctor  was  summoned,  but  all  he 
could  say  was  :  "  An  evident  shock  to  the 
system  which  time  alone  can  cure." 

And  the  rector  who  came  on  an  errand 
of  mercy  to  his  stricken  parishioners,  was 
fain  tp  go  away  without  speaking  the 
words  he  had  intended  to  say,  for  before 
that  dumb  grief  he  was  powerless. 

Time  has  passed  on  since  the  day  on 
which  the  tidings  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Saucy  Jane  reached  the  sea-coast  village, 
and  the  changes  are  many,  but  Bessie  is 
still  there. 

Doctor,  rector,  grandmother,  and  all  of 
that  generation  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just, 
and  a  new  set  of  fisher-folk  iimabit  therold 
homesteads 

And  on  the  shore,  ever  as  the  gloaming 
comes  round,  may  be  seen  a  woman  who 
shades  her  eyes  with  her  hand  as  she 
looks  out  over  the  sea  and  murmurs  to 
herself : ''  Oh,  Frank,  my  love,  my  love,  are 
you  ever  coming  home  to  me  again  ! " 

She  is  old  now,  and  her  once  dark-brown 
hair  is  thickly  streaked  with  grey,  her 
cheeks  are  ptde  and  thin,  and  her  eyes 
lustreless,  but  her  ever  placid  face  still 
bears  traces  of  the  beauty  which  had  been 
hers  in  youth. 

Kind  friends  supply  her  simple  wants, 
and  Bessie  is  well  cared  for,  and  is  a 
favourite  with  the  children  who  look  upon 
her  as  quite  one  of  themselves,  asking  her 
to  join  in  their  games,  and  consulting  her 
in  all  the  little  matters  which  concern  and 
interest  them;  and  in  the  summer  she  may 
be  seen  the  centre  of  a  happy  group  weav- 
ing daisy-chains,  or  telling  the  hour  by  the 
thistledown  as  they  sit  on  the  clifib,  herself 
the  most  childlike  of  the  litUe  company, 
with  no  thought  for  anything  but  the 
present  moment  and  its  pleasures. 

She  seldom  speaks,  and  never  refers  to 
the  past  All  her  youthful  life  seems 
blotted  out  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 

Frank's  name  alone  remains  in  her  mind 
of  all  those  she  formerly  knew,  and  his  name 
is  onlv  reneated  when  in  her  lonelv  wander- 


ings she  pauses  in  the  gloaming  on  the 
shore  of  that  mighty  ocean  over  which  her 
sailor  lover  sailed  away  one  autumn  morning 
never  to  return. 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BT  MRS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 


PROLOGUE. 

CHAPTER  IV.   THE  ANGEL  ON  THE 
THRESHOLD. 

The  moonlight  which  shone  so  sweet  and 
fair  on  Becklington  market-place,  paving  it 
with  silver,  touched  also  into  unreal  and 
fairy  beauty  the  pine-trees  that  gathered 
round  the  White  House,  a  many-gabled, 
ivy-mantled  building  which  ought  surely  to 
have  been  called  the  Green  House  instead, 
for  rose,  and  clematis,  and  wistaria  had 
so  wrought  for  it  a  dainty  broidered 
robe  of  leaf  and  flower,  that  its  walls 
were  hardly  visible  except  very  high  up  in 
the  pointed  gables,  where  the  white  might 
be  seen  oros»ed  by  heavy  black  beams,  after 
a  picturesque  fashion  more  general  then 
than  now. 

The  White  House  was  no  pretentious 
mansion ;  its  highest  ambition  may  be  said 
to  have  been  comfort  combined  with 
homely  beauty  of  well-wooded  surround- 
ings, gardens  and  meadow-land. 

It  stood  about  the  space  of  two  miles 
from  the  town,  counting  by  the  road ;  and 
half  a  mile  or  so  less  by  the  river,  which  in 
one  of  its  fantastic  turnings  cut  off  an 
ande. 

The  garden  lay  to  the  road ;  from  the 
back  of  the  house  a  slope  of  green  led  to 
the  river,  ending  in  a  light  rail  and  a 
gateway. 

Here  in  summer-time  was  rich  store  of 
vellow  iris  to  be  found,  rearing  golden 
heads  from  amid  blue-green  flags,  and 
showing,  ever  so  far  down,  faint  golden 
reflections  like  flecks  of  sunshine.  Forget- 
me-nots,  too,  lurked  by  the  water's  edge, 
almost  touching  the  ripples  as  they  passed. 

Such  was  the  home  of  Greoffrey  Stirling. 

There,  in  the  years  that  were  past,  had 
fair  flowers  of  hope,  fair  dreams  of  joy, 
budded  but  to  fade;  decay  forerunning 
fruition.  There  had  Geoffery  Stirling 
learnt  that  life  was  not,  for  him,  fated  to 
be  a  realisation  of  passionate  desire,  but 
rather  a  lesson  of  self-discipline. 

He  grew  habituated  to  the  voice  of  com- 
plaining and  discontent,  to  the  constant  re- 
petition of  self-pitying  lamentation ;  a  kind 
of  domestic  droppini^-water  well  calculated 
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to  wear  away  the  Btemest  powers  of  en- 
durance. 

This  home  of  bis  was  a  pretty,  cosy 
nest  of  a  place.  In  its  garden  were  neither 
squares  and  ovals,  nor  yet  long  narrow 
lines  of  massed  flowers,  as  is  the  fashion 
in  this  day;  rather  did  each  plant  grow 
at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  Nature,  who 
never  makes  a  mistake  or  brings  about  a 
discord  of  tints,  had  it  all  her  own  way. 

"  Let  'em  gang  as  they've  a  moind,"  old 
Jeremy,  the  head  man,  boatman,  and 
gener^d  factotum  at  the  White  House,  used 
to  say,  alluding  to  the  shrubs  and  plants  in 
the  long  rambling  borders;  *'and  they'll 
mak'  a  posy  fit  for  a  queen." 

So  golden  rods,  evening  primroses,  and 
tapering  lupins  grew  into  untidy  but  pic- 
turesque tangles,  and  the  great  cabbage* 
roses  thrust  Uieir  pink  faces  up  among  tiie 
rest;  gigantic  posies  flourished  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  and  Jeremy  did 
just  as  much,  or  as  little — oftenest  the  last 
— as  seemed  good  unto  him. 

In  truth  this  course  of  conduct  was 
adopted  by  most  of  the  servants  at  the 
White  House,  that  household  spur  to  energy, 
the  overlooking  eye  of  a  mistress,  being  a 
thing  that  the  domestic  kingdom  lacked. 
How  can  any  woman  be  for  ever  dwelling 
upon  this  ailment  or  that,  fancied  or  other- 
wise, and  yet  look  well  to  the  cares  of  her 
household ) 

Dr.  Turtle,  coming  down  the  winding 
gravel  sweep  which  led  from  the  house  to 
the  road,  had  oftentimes  been  seen  to 
shake  his  head,  inhale  an  immense  long- 
drawn  pinch  of  snuff,  and  then  shake  his 
head  again. 

He  had  an  idea  that  if  the  house  chanced 
to  take  fire,  and  Madam  Greoflrey  had  to 
jump  up  off  her  couch  and  run  for  her  life, 
it  would  do  her  good,  but  be  was  both  too 
politic  and  too  polite  to  say  so. 

When  he  sometimes  looked  in  of  a  sum- 
mer's evening  and  saw  the  house-master, 
tired  with  his  day's  work  in  the  counting- 
house,  lying  back  in  his  chair  with  little 
Ralph  squatted  on  a  stool  by  his  side, 
quiet  over  a  picture-book,  yet  with  loving 
watchful  eyes  observant  of  the  dark  weary 
face  of  the  father  he  loved  with  such  a 
strange  unchildlike  passion  of  great  ten- 
derness, the  doctor  would  inspire  from  the 
silver-lidded  box  again,  thinking  the  while 
that  the  domestic  music  at  the  White 
House  had  about  it  too  much  of  the  duet 
and  too  little  of  the  trio. 

Dr.  Turtle  was  not  a  particular  favourite 
with  Mrs.  Geoflrey.     She  said  he  had  no 


power  of  sympathy,  and  occasionally  a 
sharpness  of  manner  that  was  inritatiDg  to 
the  patient  and  apt  to  raise  the  pulse  and 
cause  palpitation. 

That  so  urbane  a  person  as  Dr.  TorUe 
could  now  and  again  be  betrayed  into  a 
passing  abruptness  of  manner  spoke  volomes 
for  the  provocation  he  received:  it  also 
said  mudi  for  the  lady's  husband,  who,  to 
use  Nurse  Prettyman's  own  words,  "was 
as  kind  and  tender  to  the  poor  mistress 
as  if  she  were  a  sick  lamb  and  him  the 
shepherd  o'  the  flock." 

Nurse  Prettyman  was  a  person  of  con- 
sequence at  the  White  House.  She  it  was 
to  whom  Master  Ralph  flew  for  comfort  in 
all  his  baby-troubles.  It  was  her  hand 
that  placed  a  "beaupot"  on  the  table  in 
the  master's  room,  because  he  loved  to 
have  flowers  about  him;  her  care  that 
watched  over  and  nursed  him  when,  on 
rare  occasions,  he  fell  ill. 

If  tiie  right  person  will  not  do  things, 
then  someone  else  must,  and  the  someone 
else  who  did  most  things  at  the  White 
House  was  Nurse  Ptettymui. 

She  waa  a  buxom  motherly  woman,  well 
on  in  what  is  called  middle  aga  She  was 
knowledgeable  in  the  art  of  knitting--in- 
deed,  it  was  supposed  that  in  ike  delicate 
operation  of  "  turning  a  heel "  she  had  no 
equal 

She  always  wore  a  small  sheath  budded 
to  her  left  side,  and  in  this  sheath  one  knit- 
ting-pin was  wont  to  rest  while  the  other 
went  click,  click  against  it,  as  the  stocking 
grew. 

Nurse  Prettyman  would  walk  about  the 
garden  scolding  Jeremy,  knitting  all  the 
time;  she  would  watch  little  Ealph  at 
play,  and  all  the  time  those  busy  sluning 
pins  were  never  still.  The  child  looked  upon 
them  and  their  results  as  integral  parts  of 
her  individuality,  as  if  his  dear  old  noise 
were  a  kind  of  tree  whose  natural  froit 
was  stockings  and  comforters,  and  all  sach 
woolly  and  useful  gear. 

Mrs.  Prettyman  had  a  comely  face, 
rosy-cheeked  and  grey-«yed;  she  wore  a 
great  mob-cap,  and  a  garment  called  a 
tippet  over  her  ample  shoulders;  treated 
her  mistress  like  a  spoilt  child ;  made  a 
young  idol  of  "  Master  fialph ;"  and  looked 
to  the  master's  comfort  in  a  hundred  little 
ways  of  which  perhaps  he  would  only  hare 
become  conscious  bad  he  missed.them. 

It  was  this  invaluable  woman  who,  on 
the  morning  of  that  eventful  day  alrcAdj 
chronicled,  tapped  softly  at  Geofirey 
Stirling's  door  to  say  that  a  messeng^ 
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had  come  from  tho  bank  in  hot  haste 
laden  with  an  ntgent  message,  to  be 
delivered  to  his  ear  alone;  had  knocked 
again  more  loudly,  and  then,  receiving  no 
answer,  had  ventured  in,  to  find  him 
sleeping  with  his  head  npon  his  arm  and  a 
tired  white  face  tamed  to  the  light  from 
the  window,  that  was  shining  full  upon 
him,  yet  had  not  broken  in  upon  his 
slumber  —  the  heavy  dreamless  rest  of 
one  who  has  been  ill  and  is  reaching 
convalescence. 

"  What  is  it  1 "  he  said,  opening  slow 
dark  eyes  upon  the  figure  by  lus  bea  **  Is 
yoor  mistress  worse  1 "  and  as  the  words 
passed  his  lips  he  grew  all  alert,  sitting 
up  quickly  and  pusmng  back  the  tangled 
grey-lined  locks  from  his  brow. ' 

Throughout  all  that  day  did  Nurse 
Prettyman  at  intervals  bemoan  herself  in 
that  she  had  had  to  rouse  her  master  from 
that  sweet  refreshing  sleep — **  a  better  cure 
than  all  the  medicines  in  Dr.  Turtle's 
surgery  for  a  man  as  weak  as  vrater,  and 
little  fit  to  be  worrited  about  business  and 
Buch-like,"  said  the  dame,  tossing  her  head 
in  scornful  defiance  of  all  bank  clerks  and 
messengers,  with  Anthony  Geddes  at  the 
head  of  them. 

As  to  Mrs.  Greoffrey,  no  sooner  did  she 
understand  that  something  was  amiss  than 
she  went  into  strong  hysterics,  had  the 
blind  in  her  room  lowered,  and  ordered  a 
dish  of  white  wine  whey  to  be  prepared 
without  delay — that  condiment  being  sup- 
posed to  be  a  ''  supporting"  kind  of  thing. 

"Why,  if  the  master  was  dead  you 
couldn't  take  on  worse,"  said  Nurse  Pretty- 
man;  "and  there's  Master  Ralph  half 
frightened  out  of  his  little  senses!" 

The  child,  with  great  grave  eyes,  was 
watching  his  mother,  and  wondering  what 
might  be  the  trouble  she  raved  of— the 
trouble  that  had  fallen  on  the  head  of  his 
father,  and  caused  him  to  look  so  strange, 
and  forget  to  kiss  his  boy,  as  he  drove  off 
in  the  gig,  hardly  giving  poor  old  Jeremy 
time  to  scramble  up  behind. 

Only  seven  years  of  life  had  passed  over 
Ralph's  curly  pate,  but  that  strange  and 
close  companionship  between  himself  and 
his  father,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made,  together  with  the  fact  of  his 
being  an  only  child,  had  made  him  over- 
thoughtful  for  his  age,  like  a  fruit  that 
ripens  before  its  time  in  artificial  warmth. 
He  was  a  wonderfully  helpftd  little  fellow, 
too!  One  would  almost  have .  thought, 
watching  him,  that  with  his  tiny  hands  he 
was  trvinfiT  to  heln  his  father  bear  the 


burden  of  life,  weighted  as  it  was  with  a 
foolish  woman's  selfish  fancies. 

The  child,  too,  had  a  certain  pride  in  his 
mother's  faded  prettiness  that  was  a  reflex 
of  his  father's  gentle  bearing  towards  her. 

"  Daddy  and  I  have  to  t&e  care  of  you, 
you  know,  mamma^"  he  would  say  with 
a  wise  and  wistful  look  upon  his  face, 
thus  recognising  the  dose  partnership  in 
responsibility  wat  is  the  outcome  of  a 
great  love. 

In  like  fashion,  this  new  trouble,  what- 
ever it  was,  pressed  upon  Ealph  as  well  as 
on  his  sire. 

'Die  child  wandered  about  disconsolate. 
He  did  not  care  to  see  the  pigeons  fed, 
though  he  saw  cook  passing  into  the  yard 
with  a  shallow  basket  of  com  upon  her 
arm*  He  did  not  care  to  play  with  the 
tawny  setter-pup,  who  came  olundering 
along  on  soft  yellow  paws  many  sizes  too 
big  for  him,  and  even  lay  down  on  his 
back  in  the  grass  with  all  the  four  of  them 
in  air,  to  attract  his  young  master's  atten- 
tion, m  vain. 

Something  was  wrong  with  father;  some- 
thing worse  even  than  being  ill,  and  lying 
still  with  Ralph  sitting  beside  him  in  case 
he  might  want  anything.  What  then  did 
it  signify  whether  the  pigeons  had  their 
dinner  or  not,  and  why  did  the  pup  want 
to  romp  and  play  just  as  if  notlung  were 
the  matter  1 

When  father  came  home,  much  later 
than  usual — and  looking,  oh,  so  pale  and 
wearied — Dr.  Turtle  came  with  him.  Ralph, 
from  the  ambush  of  the  squat  dark  oak 
balustrades  that  ran  across  the  nursery 
landing,  saw  them  come  in  together.  He 
heard  the  doctor  say,  twice  over,  "  Now, 
my  very  dear  sir ;  now,  my  dear  sir,"  saw 
him  take  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff,  and  then 
the  library  door  shut  upon  the  pair. 
Presently  arrived  the  vicar  of  the  square- 
towered  church  in  The  Meadows,  a  high 
and  mighty  functionary,  whom.  Master 
Ralph,  with  the  calm  daring  irreverence 
of  childhood,  looked  upon  as  one  to 
be  held  in  high  estimation  because  he 
owned  the  rookery  behind  the  church. 
After  the  vicar,  in  a  violent  hurry, 
and  wiping  his  forehead  with  a  big  red 
handkerchief,  came  Sir  Roland  Ashby,  of 
Dale  End,  together  with  his  son — ^this  last 
a  personage  whom  Ralph  had  once  seen 
coming  out  of  his  father's  room  looking 
very  odd,  and  either  as  if  he  were  just 
goine  to  cry  or  had  been  crying,  the  boy 
couldn't  tell  whicL 

Then  came  the  sound  of  manv  voices 
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through  dosed  doors,  Sir  Boland  Ashby's 
louder  than  the  rest  Ralph  thought  he 
seemed  to  be  scoldiug  somebody  very  hard 
indeed ;  his  son,  perhaps.  Nurse  Prettyman 
had  said  one  day  when  the  young  heir  to 
Dale  End  was  riding  by  on  his  prancing 
grey  mare,  that  he  was  ''a  bad  fellow." 
Maybe  he  had  been  bad  now,  and  that 
was  why  the  squire  was  bawling.  Any- 
way, Balph  thought  the  squire's  son  a 
line  sight  to  see,  with  his  fair  curly 
locks,  and  white  beaver  hat  curled  up  at 
the  sides,  with  his  tight  pantaloons  and 
long-skirted  coat,  and  uie  jewel  that  shone 
like  a  star  in  his  satin  cravat— even  if  he 
was  naughty  sometimes.  Itseemed,too,asif 
Sir  Bolwd  was  determined  to  be  very  severe 
upon  this  particular  occasion,  for  Balph 
heard  him  bellow  forth  a  resolve  to  have 
somebody  "  shot,"  and  "  see  if  he  didn't — 
sharp's  the  word  too,"  and  who  could  it  be 
except  the  wearer  of  the  curly-brimmed 
hat  and  gleaming  breast-pin  1  Balph 
thought  Sir  Boland  was  a  veiy  cruel  old 
man,  and  drew  quite  a  long  sign  over  the 
matter,  so  impressed  was  he ;  but  this  and 
all  else  was  quickly  driven  from  his  mind 
when  he  crept  downstairs — strangely  un- 
noticed, for  a  wonder,  in  the  household — 
and  out  into  the  stable-yard,  where  old 
Jeremy  was  telling  the  story  of  the  day's 
events  to  a  select  audience,  and  bringing 
himself  so  often  into  the  narrative  that  it 
be^an  to  appear  as  though  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Becklington  had,  to  a  man,  turned 
to  him  for  consolation  and  guidance  in 
their  perolezity. 

*'  YouTe  like  a  man  who  tells  folk  to 
pass  through  a  gate,  and  stands  there 
all  the  time,  blocking  up  the  way  so 
as  ne'er  a  one  can  pass,"  said  Nurse 
Prettyman.  ''  It's  Jeremy  this  and  Jeremy 
that  until  a  body  would  fain  think  there 
wasn't  a  man  in  all  Becklington  wi'  any 
wits  in  him  except  Jeremy  Bindwhistle. 
It's  other  folk  we  want  to  hear  about,  man." 
Poor  Jeremy  took  up  the  cruelly  broken 
thread  of  his  narrative  again,  but  not  with 
the  same  unctuous  gusto  as  before.  He 
kept  stumbling  over  himself,  as  if  he  were 
a  stone  in  his  own  pathway,  but,  under  the 
fixed  stare  of  Mistress  Prettyman's  eye, 
hurried  by  all  such  impediments,  and 
made  tolerable  headway  considering. 

He  told  of  the  tears  that  fdl  luce  rain 
down  the  poor  old  withered  cheeks  of 
Anthony  Greddes ;  how  he  went  staggering 
about  from  one  open  empty  safe  to  another, 
fingering  the  rifled  locks ;  how  he  bent  above 
the  smouldering  heap  that  had  once  been 


his  cherished  ledgers ;  how  the  boy  Davey 
scarce  once  took  his  eyes  ofi  the  master; 
and  how  Gaylad,  the  red  spaniel  with 
golden-brown  eyes  and  featherod  legs  and 
tail,  whom  every  visitor  to  BeckUngton 
Bank  knew  as  well  as  the  manager  himself, 
kept  shoving  his  cold  nose  first  into  this 
hand,  then  mto  that,  but  always  returned 
to  crouch  at  the  master's  feet,  looking  up 
gravelv  and  wistfully  at  the  white  troubled 
face  of  the  man  upon  whose  devoted  head 
such  awful  sorrow  had  fallen,  swift  and 
unlooked-for  as  the  lightning's  flasL 

"  Eh,  but  he's  a  clever  beast^  is  Gaylad ; 
he's  more  knowledgeable  than  mony  a 
Christian,  and  if  the  Jjord  would  but  be  as 
gracious  and  merciful  to  him  as  He  was  to 
Balaam's  ass,  i'  the  days  when  wonders  did 
abound,  folk's  yeds  might  be  less  apt  to 
brast  wi'  puzzlement  than  now  appears 
the  likely  dispensation,"  said  Jeremyi 
slipping  in  his  metaphor  hastily,  for  fear 
of  ^couraeement,  and  permitting  a  feehle 
smirk  of  self-complacency  to  see  the  day. 

He  need  not  have  been  afraid  for  the 
safety  of  those  flowers  of  eloquence  on 
whi  Ji  he  prided  himself.  Nurse  Pretty- 
man was  too  far  gone  in  troubled  amase 
to  have  it  left  in  her  to  throw  metaphoiieal 
cold  water  upon  anyone.  Her  knitting- 
pins  were  still,  and  me  rosy  colour  in  her 
plump  cheeks  had  faded  several  shades. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said,  speaking  under  her 
breath ;  "  what  more  hast  thee  to  teU  T 

Jeremy  had  a  sood  deal  to  telL  Hov, 
so  'twas  said,  Maister  Gabriel  Devenant 
had  gone  *'  out  of  's  yed."  How  Betsy, 
Amos  Gallender's  good  wife,  had  had  to 
hide  away  her  husband's  razor ;  and  how 
Fanner  Dale  '*  kep'  a  stout  heart,"  though, 
as  everyone  knew,  all  his  savings  were  at 
stake. 

At  this  staffe  of  the  narrative  the  interest 
deepened,  if  uiat  were  possible,  for  now  the 
eager  listeners  ^comprising  by  this  tune 
even  the  stable-ooy,  who  lurked  in  the 
background,  hoping  that  Jeremy  wouldn't 
see  mm,  listening  with  all  his  ears)  heaid 
of  the  rage  and  riot  in  the  motley  crowd; 
of  hands  lifted  to  fling  stones  at  the 
windows  of  Stirling's  BarS: ;  of  the  master, 
looking  fit  to  drop,  as  well  might  be,  and 
him  so  sick  this  many  a  day.  Bat  brave, 
too,  facing  the  lot  of  them,  and  asking 
them — praying  them — ^to  have  patience, 
and — ^to  wait 

"  They'd  ha'  bin  hard-hearted  ones,  too, 
if  they  hadn't  a'  gi'  un  his  way,  for  he 
spoke  so  gentle-like,  so  confidin'  as  you 
might  say,andso8ad  and  sorrowiu'lik< 
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Bat  here  occurred  an  unlooked-for  inter- 
ruption to  Jeremy's  stream  of  rhetoric. 
Little  Ealph,  whose  dark  eyes  had  been 
fixed  upon  the  speaker  from  the  shelter  of 
the  doorway  with  its  over-arching  roof  of 
climbing  bean-trees,  suddenly  made  a  rush 
at  Nurse  Prettyman,  buried  his  face  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress,  and  shaking  from  head 
to  foot  with  passionate  yet  restrained  sobs, 
cried  out  '*not  to  tell  it  any  more,"  he 
"could  not  bear  to  hear  of  all  those  people 
being  so  sad  and  sorry,  and  if  his  dearest 

dad " 

Salph  could  get  no  more  words  out,  for 
the  sobs  choked  them  back,  and  Nurse 
Prettyman,  catching  up  her  nursling  in 
her  arms,  bore  him  off,  casting  a  fierce 
and  wrathful  glance  across  his  head  at 
Jeremy  in  going,  as  if  he,  poor  man,  were 
at  the  bottom  of  themisohiel  Jeremy, 
crestfallen  and  amazed  at  his  OMm  discom- 
fiture, began  to  bite  his  nails,  at  which 
raviBhing  spectacle  the  stable-boy's  spirit 
uprose  within  him,  finding  voice  in  gibes. 

"  Thou  got  a  nasty  faa'  that  toime,"  said 
he,  all  one  gleeful  ^rin;  ''that  cooms  o' 
bein'  so  sot  'oop  wi'  sound  o'  thee  own 
clapper." 

"  How  could  I  tell  t'  little  'un  was  hid 
amang  t'  bean-stalks  ? "  pleaded  Jeremy, 
aggrieved ;  "  and  wasn't  it  Mistress  Pretty- 
man,  her  own  self,  as  set  me  on  1  Dang 
such  shifty  ways,  say  I ! " 

"  Dan^  what  thee  hast  a  moind,"  rejoined 
the  rebellious  one,  "  but  thee  got  a  nasty 
faa'." 

Then  he  went  to  bedding  down  the 
mare^  whistling  at  his  work  as  one  who  is 
glad  at  heart 

Meanwhile  Mistress  Prettyman  carried 
her  child  upstairs,  showering  down  kisses 
and  terms  of  loving  endearment  as  thick 
as  rain  upon  the  dark  curls  huddled  against 
her  shoulder ;  and  little  Balph  took  com- 
fort at  last,  or  seemed  to  do  so.  At  all 
events  the  sobs  ceased  to  shake  him,  only 
an  odd  straggler  coming  now  and  again  to 
the  fore,  li^  the  last  lagging  drops  of  a 
storm  that  is  past  True  the  child  was 
very  silent^  and  sat  in  the  low  embrasure 
of  the  nursery-window,  with  his  chin  on  his 
hand  like  a  little  old  man,  watching  the 
rooks  fly  cawing  across  the  dappled  skv 
towards  their  home;  watching  tiie  suns 
last  rays  kiss  the  pretty  shining  river ;  and 
listening  to  robin  keening  with  his  sad 
sweet  evening  song  the  falling  of  the  leaves 
and  the  death  of  the  flowers. 

But  then  Balph  was  never  a  talkative 
child  at  the  best  of  times;  he  had  spent  too 


much  of  his  short  life  in  his  mother's 
shaded  room,  and  been  told  too  often  to 
make  no  noise,  but  just  be  still  and  good 
''  because  mamma's  head  was  bad,"  to  grow 
into  a  romping  laughing  boy,  full  of  fun 
and  mischief  as  became  his  age.  The 
lesson  of  self-restraint  had  been  taught  him 
with  his  alphabet:  the  lesson  of  an  ex- 
quisite capability  of  sympathy  by  the  pas- 
sionate love  he  bore  his  father.  And  so  it 
came  about  that  while  seeming  to  watch 
the  rooks,  and  the  sun's  good-night,  and 
little  robin  jerking  his  scarlet  breast  from 
side  to  side  among  the  branches  the  better 
to  emphasise  his  song,  Balph  was  thinking 
of  the  story  Jeremy  had  told  of  poor 
Gabriel  Devenant,  and  Farmer  Dale,  and 
all  the  rest  who  had  had  their  money 
stolen  away  by  some  wicked  thief. 

Perhaps,  thought  the  child,  it  was  that 
wicked  thief  whom  the  squire  wanted  to 
have  shot  when  he  should  be  caught; 
and  not  the  naughty  beautiful  fellow  with 
the  yellow  hair  and  the  shining  star  in  his 
breast  after  alL  Perhaps  then,  also,  the 
squire  was  not  cruel  but  only  just,  and 
one  ought  to  like  him,  though  he  had  such 
a  red  face  and  roared  when  he  spoke. 

Balph's  was  a  righteous  little  soul,  and 
he  wished  to  be  fair  to  everyone,  even  to 
the  s<^uire,  who  was  ugly  to  look  at  and 
appalling  to  listen  ta 

Balph  never  went  downstairs  when  his 
father  and  mother  were  at  their  evening 
meal  Mrs.  Geofirey  could  not  eat  if  she 
was  worried,  and,  besides,  was  usually  a 
good  deal  fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the 
toilette.  The  poor  lady  hardly  ever  rose 
before  the  day  began  to  wane,  but  she 
loved  her  own  faded  beauty,  and  liked  to 
be  made  to  look  nice  for  the  evening  hours, 
and  to  be  told  that  she  was  still  a  lovely 
woman.  She  craved  this  sort  of  mental 
food  from  any  hand:  a  foolish  gossip 
looking  in  upon  the  banker's  sickly  wife  to 
pass  an  hour  away,  who,  having  paid  her 
dele  of  flattery,  went  away  and  lamented 
to  others  over  the  sad  fate  of  Geoffrey 
Stirling  in  being  tied  to  such  a  useless 
fanciful  wife;  or  the  servant  who  brushed 
out  her  long  fine  tresses:  it  was  all  the 
sama  Flatterv  was  the  fruit  Mrs.  Greoffrey 
had  a  relish  for,  and  she  cared  not  what 
tree  it  grew  upon. 

Later  on  then,  when  the  evening  meal 
was  over,  it  was  the  custom  for  Balph  to  go 
downstairs  to  the  library.  First  Mistress 
Prettyman  brushed  the  square-cut  locks 
tidily  over  his  brow,  and  combed  out  the 
long  curls  that  fell  upon  his  shoulders. 
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Then  he  donned  a  pretty  little  dress  of 
dark  velvet,  and  a  lace  collar  fine  and  deep; 
put  on  rosetted  shoes,  and  softly  betook 
himself  down  the  low  broad  stairs,  never 
failing  to  touch  one  favourite  goblin  carved 
in  the  comer  of  the  dim  old  oaken 
banisters  as  he  passed. 

On  this  occasion  the  child  betook  him- 
self to  the  library  with  all  the  thoughts  of 
the  past  hour  garnered  in  lus  mind.  It  had 
grown  dark  by  this,  and  the  candles, 
in  bronze  sconces  on  either  side  the  high 
and  narrow  mantel-shelf,  were  lighted. 

Between  them  hung  a  circiuar  mirror 
supported  by  gilt  chains  passed  through 
the  beak  of  a  gilt  eagle.  Ralph  thought 
this  mirror  very  beautiful,  likening  it  in 
his  childish  fancy  to  a  great  round  shining 
eye  watching  everything  that  went  on  in 
the  room,  and  reflecting  them  in  miniature, 
like  little  pictures.  All  round  this  room 
ran  panelling  of  oak  breast  high;  the 
mantel-shelf  was  of  oak,  too,  and  carved 
all  over  with  griffins  and  goblins  that  were 
evidently  nearly  related  to  Ralph's  par- 
ticular friend  upon  the  stairs.  The 
autumn  nights  were  chill,  and  a  small 
wood  fire  burnt  cheerily  in  the  low  grate, 
between  the  dogs  of  twisted  brass  on 
either  side. 

As  Ralph  entered,  his  father,  who 
was  warming  his  hands  at  the  blaze, 
turned  to  greet  him,  and  the  chQd  was  so 
filled  with  sorest  grief  to  see  him  look  so 
pale  and  wan,  that  in  one  bound  he  was  in 
his  arms,  with  his  hands  knit  about  his 
neck. 

Mrs.  Creoffrey  stirred  uneasily  upon  the 
couch  that  stretched  from  the  broad  case- 
ment window  to  the  fireside,  and  put  her 
hand  feebly  up  to  her  brow. 

"  Hush  1 "  said  her  husband,  catching  the 
well-known  domestic  signal  and  answering 
to  it  [promptly;  ''mamma's  head  is  bad 
to-night,  Ralph." 

Then  he  gathered  his  little  son  between 
his  knees,  smoothed  down  the  soft  locks 
upon  the  boy's  forehead,  and  gently  touched 
the  curls  that  hung  about  his  shoulders. 

"  Mamma,"  whose  head  was  bad — when 
was  it  not  badi — was  a  pale  and  graceful 
figure  seen  in  the  mellow  light  of  mingled 
fire  and  candle. 

She  had  been  gently  and  pleasantly 
excited  by  the  coming  of  so  many  visitors 
an  hour  ago.  The  squire  had  paid  her  a 
brazen  compliment  or  two  in  his  own 
thundering  style.  His  son  had  once  more 
impressed  her  as  a  man  of  elegance  and 
fashion.    She  was  glad  she  had  dressed  a 


little  earlier  than  usual,  and  so  had  b^eniible 
to  receive  them.  The  result  of  these  pleasant 
facts  was  a  faint  pink  flush  on  either  cheek 
that  had  not  yet  died  away.  She  wore  a 
flowing  dress,  open  at  the  throat,  with  high 
frill  standing  up,  and  fine  white  laoe 
kerchief  crossed  upon  her  bosom;  the 
sleeves  of  this  gown  were  full  from  shoulder 
to  elbow,  fitting  tightly  from  thence  to 
the  wrist ;  her  hair,  fair  and  rippling,  was 
raised  above  a  high  delicately-carved  comb, 
and  trained  into  endless  curls  piled  over 
either  temple. 

As  a  design  for  the  lid  of  an  ornamental 
box,  as  a  fashion-plate  in  a  magazine  of 
the  latest  modes,  Mrs.  Oeoffirey  would  have 
been  perfect  As  a  woman  able  to  be  a 
true  helpmeet  to  a  man,  able  to  meet  the 
day  of  trouble  with  him  and  for  him  with 
a  brave  heart  and  to  give  comfort  when 
comfort  was  needed,  she  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  failure. 

'^Father,"  said  Ralph  suddenly,  laying 
his  two  small  hands  upon  his  father's 
shoulders,  and  looking  eamastiy  up  into 
his  face,  ^'do  you  thmk  they  will  catch 
him )  Do  you  think  they  will  catch  the 
wicked  thief  who  has  made  all  the  poor 
people  sad  and  sorry  1 " 

^'  Who  has  been  talking  to  the  child  of 
these  things  1 "  said  Mr.  Stirling,  patting 
Ralph  aside  with  a  momentaiy  hot  irrita- 
tion of  manner. 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  Prettyman,"  said  his 
wife.  "  Besides,  Ralph  saw  me  when  1 
was  very  sadly  upset — ^prostrate,  indeed, 
you  may  say — this  morning.  I  fear, 
Geofirey,  that  I  shall  feel  the  effects  of  this 
shock  for  quite  a  long  time.  I  was  sotiy 
not  to  get  a  quiet  word  with  Dr.  Tortle 
this  evening,  but  that  is  the  way  with  yon 
men,  once  business  matters  come  before 
you,  you  have  no  attention  for  anything 
else — ^you  become  selfishly  absorbed  at 
once.  I  have  always  noticed  this  to  be 
so." 

Ralph's  question  was  still  unanswered, 
but  he  did  not  repeat  it 

He  moved  quietly  to  one  side  of  the 
fire-place,  and  set-to  warming  his  hands 
at  the  blazing  pine-knots,  loddng  ridicu- 
lously like  a  miniature  of  hia  father  as  he 
did  so. 

Geoffrey  Stirling  had  risen,  and  was 
standing  leaning  one  arm  upon  the  mantel- 
shelf with  his  head  upon  his  hand. 

Looking  up  Ralph  saw  the  shi^y  hand 
tremble,  saw  the  dark  eyes  full  of  troubled 
thought  bent  upon  the  fire. 

"  Daddy  is  as  sorry  as  I  am  for  thoie 
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poor  people,"  thoaght  the  child,  "  but  he 
does  not  like  to  speak  about  it" 

For  a  wonder — a  wonder  indeed  almost 
without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the 
White  House — ^it  struck  Mrs.  Geoffrey 
that  her  husband  looked  both  ill  and 
troubled. 

She  rose  from  the  languidly  reclining 
position  that  was  habitual  to  her,  came  to 
his  side,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Geoffrey,"  she  said,  "  I  wouldn't  worry 
myself  too  much  about  all  this  if  I  were 
you.  I  dare  say  it  will  all  come  right  in 
the  end,  and,  you  know,  doctors  say  that 
wony  is  at  iJie  bottom  of  half  the  com- 
plaints that  exist  If  I  had  taken  to 
worrying  about  things  I  should  have  been 
in  my  grave  long  since." 

He  was  very  gentle  with  her,  very 
grateful  for  her  unwonted  thought  of  him; 
sympathetic,  too,  when  she  declared  herself, 
half  an  hour  later,  completely  shattered 
by  the  day's  worries,  and  obliged  to  retire 
to  her  chamber,  there  to  have  duly 
administered  to  her  five-and-twenty  drops 
of  camphor-julep  without  delay. 

Meanwhile  little  Ealph  had  stolen 
quietly  upstairs,  forgetting  even  to  touch 
the  friendly  griffin  on  the  way,  so  sad 
was  he. 

In  all  the  sweet  experiences  of  the  years 
that  went  to*  the  making  up  of  his  young 
life,  when  could  he  remember  his  lather 
putting  him  aside,  speaking  with  such  a 
sudden  change  of  look  and  voice,  as  he 
had  done  to-night  1 

Never — never.  And  now — what  should 
hedol 

Disconsolate,  the  child  crept  into  the 
embrasure  of  the  nursery  window,  that 
favourite  post  of  vantage,  and  to  him 
there  came  the  setter-pup  staggering  on 
uncertain  legs,  scrambling  on  tohis  knees, 
crawling  up  his  breast,  and  finally  thrust 
a  small  cold  nose  into  lus  neck. 

Thus  Nurse  Prettyman  presently  found 
the  pair;  the  round  tawny  head  of  the 
pup  wet  with  his  master's  tears. 

Beine  a  woman  of  prompt  action,  she 
despatched  the  one  to  his  basket  in  the 
comer  of  the  wood-cupboard,  the  other  to 
his  bed. 

"Be  very  kind  to  him,"  said  the  child, 
handing  over  the  little  dog  to  Nurse 
Prettyman's  tender  mercies ;  "  he  has  been 
tryi^  to  comfort  me." 

"But  whatever^s  been  and  vexed  you 
so,  Master  Balph?"  said  the  good  woman, 
looking  at  the  wet  dark  eyes  in  some 
amaze. 


*'  I  do  not  wish  to  tell  you :  I  do  not 
wish  to  teU  any  one,"  replied  the  boy  with 
a  dignity  wonderful  in  one  of  so  few 
inches. 

And  Mistress  Prettyman  dare  not  ask 
any  further  questions.  That  was  the  way 
with  Master  Balph ;  he  had  a  trick  of  the 
hand  and  a  set  of  the  head  when  he  was 
pleased  to  be  a  bit  wilful  that  was  his 
father  over  again,  and  which  none  cared 
to  gainsay. 

The  terrible  eventful  day  was  over,  and 
Geoffrey  Stirling  kept  solitary  vigiL  Up 
and  down,  up  and  down  the  library  he 
paced,  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast, 
his  head  thrown  back,  the  hair  tossed  from 
his  brow,  his  eyes  gazing  fixedly  and 
defiantly  at — what  1 

Thoughts  that  were  as  phantoms — thin 
air  taUng  tangible  form  and  shape. 
With  these  he  wrestled  as  Jacob  with  the 
angeL 

But  Geoffrey  Stirling's  ghostly  foes  were 
not  of  heavenly  origin ;  rather  were  they 
akin  to  the  goblin-forms  that  grinned  and 
mowed  at  him  from  the  carven  mantel  as 
the  firelight  glinted  on  them,  gifting  dis- 
tended lip  and  globular  eye  with  life  and 
movement 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down  paced  the 
restless  feet — weary  conflict  raging  in  the 
heart  that  beat  so  heavily  in  Geoffrey 
Stirling's  breast 

All  at  once  he  stopped  short,  and  draw- 
ing a  long  deep  l)reath,  leant  against  the 
lintel  of  the  curtained  window. 

What  ailed  him ) 

^  A  sharp  quick  shudder  passed  through 
his  frame — the  sort  of  deadly  thrill  that 
superstition  'tells  us  we  feel  when  some 
careless  foot  steps  above  the  plot  of  ground 
destined  to  be  our  last  wthly  resting- 
placa 

His  eyes  seemed  to  sink  in  their  hollow 
orbits ;  the  furrows  in  his  face  deepened. 

Some  terrible,  some  sinister  influence 
was  about  him,  near  him,  wrapping  him 
round  as  closely  as  the  air  he  breathed. 

Was  it  the  room  or  the  night  itself  that 
felt  so  stifling  ? 

With  shaking  hand  he  pulled  back  the 
curtain,  laying  half  of  the  diamond-paned 
casement  bara 

'His  fingers  had  closed  on  the  latch ;  he 
was  about  to  try  and  breathe  the  pure  f^esh 
air  of  heaven,  when,  with  a  strangled  cry 
he  fell  back,  grasping  the  curtain  convul- 
sively, and  with  starting  eyes  fixed  on  the 
dull  glass. 
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What  had  he  seen  there  as  he  bent  to 
the  catch  of  the  window  1 

A  white  face,  ahnost  touching  the  pane 
— a  pair  6i  sombre  menacing  eyes,  dark 
and  full  of  fire,  staring  back  into  his 
own. 

*'  It  was  a  trick  of  fancy — a  mere  trick," 
he  gasped  at  last^  passing  his  hand  across 
his  brow  where  the  beads  of  sweat  stood 
dank  and  thick.  '*  The  strain  of  such  a 
day  as  this  would  have  unnerved  any  man, 
any  man,  however  strong." 

He  pushed  open  the  casement,  fastening 
the  hook  in  its  stanchion.  It  seemed  to 
him,  as  he  did  so,  that  a  shadow  passed 
quickly  between  him  and  the  moonlight, 
and  was  lost  among  the  trees.  But  uiis, 
too,  was  surely  but  me  phantom  of  an  over- 
wrought brain,  for  when  he  looked  again 
there  was  nothing  but  the  silvered  grass, 
the  wealth  of  gently-stining  branches 
tipped  with  radiance,  and  the  faint  far 
sound  of  the  water  sobbing  against  the 
boat  by  the  gateway  place.  Peace  seemed 
to  be  over  idl  the  sleeping  world,  and 
shortly  from  the  tower  of  Becklington 
Church  rang  out  twelve  slow  mellow 
strokes,  each  one  vibrating  and  then  dying 
on  the  quiet  air. 

Was  that  midnight  chime  the  signal  for 
some  heavenly  messenger,  with  angel  face 
and  tender  pitiful  eyes,  to  brin^  rest  and 
peace  to  tiie  troubled  heart  of  we  solitary 
watcher  1 

What  was  the  white-robed  visitant 
standing  at  the  door,  that  had  opened 
slowly,  as  if  pushed  by  a  timid  and  uncer- 
tain hand  ? 

Was  it  in  truth  some  unlooked-for 
supernatural  guest,  stealing  thus  unawares 
on  Geoffrey  Stirling's  solitude ) 

Or  was  it  only  little  Ralph,  the  white 
night-dress  that  fell  to  his  feet  gathered 
in  one  hand  lest  he  should  stumble,  his 
curls  floating  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  small 
white  troubled  face  raised  pleadingly ) 

At  the  sound  of  the  opening  door, 
Geoffrey  Stirling  had  started  and  turned, 
drawing   in   his  breath   sharply  between 


his  teeth,  and  staring  at  the  child  with 
fixed  incredulous  stare  from  under  knitted 
brows. 

Then,  with  that  swift  sweet  smile  that 
ever  chased  all  trace  of  sternness  from  lip 
and  eye,  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"lUlph,  my  boy,"  he  said,  drawing  him 
tenderly  to  his  side,  forgettiDg  for  a  time 
—  or  so  it  seemed — the  strangeness  of 
the  child's  appearance  there  at  such  an 
hour. 

Was  it  the  wraith  of  his  own  innocent 
childish  days  that  the  man  watched  so 
dreamily  t  Was  it  the  fair  presentment 
of  himself  as  he  had  been  long  years  ago, 
when  first  he  learnt  to  pray  at  his 
mother's  knee  1 

Balph,  troubled  and  awed  by  the  strange 
steadfast  gaze  of  the  eyes  loolang  into  his, 
trembled,  afraid  of  he  knew  not  what 

'*  Mine  dear,**  he  said  sofUy  (it  was  a 
pretty  trick  of  speech  his  father  had  tanght 
him), ''  are  you  angry  witii  me  still  t" 

"  Angry  1  Not  I,  my  darling,"  replied 
Geoffrey,  passing  his  hand  across  his 
eyes  as  one  awaking  from  a  dream. 
"  But  how  comes  Ralph  to  be  wandmog 
about  like  a  little  ghost  at  this  time  d 
night — eh  1  What  wfll  Nurse  Prettyman 
sayl" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  .child  with  a 
quaint  air  of  regal  indifference  to  that 
worthy  woman's  feeling  in  the  matter ;  "1 
wanted  to  come  to  you,  and  I  cama  I 
could  not  sleep ;  I  was  all  the  time  think- 
ing of  those  poor  people,  so  sad  and  sorry, 
and  with  no  money  to  buy  bread.  You 
are  not  angry  now,  so  I  may  say  it— 
mayn't  1 1  And  see  :  I  want  you  to  take 
this,  daddy.  It  is  my  very  own,  you  know, 
so  I  can  do  what  I  Uke  with  it — can't  I !— 
and  I  don^  care  about  saving  up  for  a  watch 
any  more.  I  want  you  to  give  it  to  tiiem^ 
and  to  say  how  sorry  little  Ralph  is,  and 
that  he  sent  it" 

Ralph  had  slipped  one  hand  about  his 
father's  neck.  The  other  he  held  up  before 
him,  and  there,  in  the  little  pink  palm,  lay 
a  golden  coin-~all  his  precious  store. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI.      FLORENCE'S  REQUEST. 

Thus  it  was  arranged  that  Florence 
should  he  left  in  Mr.  Anderson's  way.     Mr. 
Anderson,  as  Sir  Magnus  had  said,  was  not 
always  out  riding.     There  were  moments 
in  which  even  he  was  off  duty.     And  Sir 
Magnus  contrived  to  ride  a  little  earlier 
than  UBual  so  that  he  should  get  hack  while 
the  carriage  was  still  out  on  its  rounds. 
Lady  Mountjoy  certainly  did  her  duty, 
taking  Mrs.  Mountjoy  with  her  daily,  and 
generally  Miss  Abbott,  so  that  Florence 
was,  as  it  were,  left  to  the  mercies  of  Mr. 
Anderson.      She    could    of    course    shut 
herself  up  in  her  bedroom,  but  things  had 
not  as  yet  become  so  bad  as  that.    Mr. 
Anderson  had  not  made  himself  terrible 
to  her.     She  did  not  in  truth  fear  Mr. 
Anderson  at  all,  who  was  courteous  in  his 
manner  and  complimentary  in  his  language, 
and  she  came  at  this  time  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  Mr.  Anderson  continued  his  pursuit 
of  her  she  would  tell  him  the  exact  truth 
of  the  casa     As  a  gentleman,  and  as  a 
young  man,  she  thought  that  he  would 
sympathise    with   her.      The  one  enemy 
whom  she  did  dread  was  Lady  Mountjoy. 
She  too  bad  felt  that  her  aunt  could  "  take 
her  skin  off  her,"  as  Sir  Magnus  had  said. 
She  had  not  heard  the  words,  but  she  knew 
that  it  was  so,  and  her  dislike  to  Lady 
Mountjoy  was  in  proportion.     It  cannot 
be  said  that  she  was  afraid.     She  did  not 
intend  to  leave    her   skin  in  her  aunt's 
hands.    For  every  inch  of  skin  taken  she 
resolved  to  have  an  inch  in  return.     She 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  expressive 
mode  of  language  which  Sir  Magnus  had 
adopted,  but  she  was  prepared  for  all  such 
attacks.    For  Sir  Magnus  himself,  since  he 


had  given  up  the  letter  to  her,  she  did  feel 
some  regard. 

Behind    the    British  Minister's   house, 
which,  though  entitled  to  no  such  name, 
was  generally  called  the  Embassy,  there 
was  a  large  garden  which,   though    not 
much  used  by  Sir  Magnus  or  Lady  Mount- 
joy, was  regarded  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  establishment     Here  Florence  betook 
herself  for  exercise,  and  here  Mr.  Anderson, 
having  putoff  the  muddy  marksof  his  riding, 
found  her  one  afternoon.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  no  young  man  was  ever  more  in 
earnest    than    Mr.    Anderson.     He    too, 
looking  through  the  glass  which  had  been 
prepared  for  nim  by  Sir  Magnus,  thought 
that  he  saw  in  the  not  very  far  distant 
future  a  Mrs.  Hugh  Anderson  driving  a 
pair  of  grey  ponies  along  the  boulevard, 
and  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  sight. 
It  reached  to  the   top  of  his   ambition. 
Florence  was  to  his  eyes  really  the  sort  of 
girl  whom  a  man  in  his  position  ought  to 
many.    A  Secretary  of  Legation  in  a  small 
foreign  capital  cannot  do  with  a  dowdy 
wife,  as  may  a  clerk,  for  instance,  in  the 
Foreign  Office.  A  Secretary  of  Legation, — 
the  second  secretary  he  told  himself, — was 
bound,  if  he  married  at  all,  to  have  a 
pretty  and  distingu6e  wife.     He  knew  all 
about  those  intricacies  which  had  fallen  in 
a  peculiar  way  into  his  own  hand.     Mr. 
Blow  might  have  married  a  South  Sea 
Islander,  and  would  have  been  none  the 
worse  as  regarded  his  official  duties.    Mr. 
Blow  did  not  want  the  services  of  a  wife 
in  discovering  and  reporting  all  the  secrets 
of  the  Belgium  iron  trade.     There  was  no 
intricacy  in  that,  no  nicety.     There  was 
much  of  what,  in  his  lighter  moments,  Mr. 
Anderson  called   "sweat."    He    did  not 
pretend  to  much  capacity  for  such  duties ; 
but  in  his  own  peculiar  walk  he  thought 
that  he  was    great     But   it   was    very 
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fatiguiDg,  and  he  was  sure  that  a  wife 
was  necessary  to  him.  There  were  little 
niceties  which  none  but  a  wife  could 
perform.  He  had  a  great  esteem  for  Sir 
Magnus.  Sir  Magnus  was  well  thought  of 
by  all  the  court,  and  by  the  foreign 
minister  at  Brussels.  But  Lady  Mountjoy 
was  really  of  no  use.  The  beginning  and  the 
end  of  it  all  with  her  was  to  show  herself 
in  a  carriage.  It  was  incumbent  upon  him, 
Anderson,  to  marry. 

He  was  loving  enough,  and  very  suscep- 
tible. He  was  too  susceptible,  and  he 
knew  his  own  fault,  and  he  was  always  on 
guard  against  it, — as  behoved  a  young  man 
with  such  duties  as  his.  He  was  always 
falling  in  love,  and  then  using  his  diplo- 
matic skill  in  avoiding  the  consequences. 
He  had  found  out  that  though  one  girl  had 
looked  so  well  under  wax-light  she  did 
not  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  day. 
Another  could  not  be  always  graceful,  or, 
though  she  could  talk  well  enough  during 
a  waltz,  she  had  nothing  to  say  for  herself 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  And  he 
was  driven  to  calculate  that  he  would  be 
wrong  to  marry  a  girl  without  a  shilling. 
*'  It  is  a  kind  of  thing  that  a  man  cannot 
afford  to  do  unless  he's  sure  of  his  posi- 
tion," he  had  said  on  such  an  occasion 
to  Montgomery  Arbuthnot,  alluding  espe- 
cially to  his  brother's  state  of  health.  When 
Mr.  Anderson  spoke  of  not  being  sure  of 
his  position,  he  was  always  considered  to 
allude  to  his  brother's  health.  In  this 
way  he  had  nearly  got  his  little  boat  on  to 
the  rocks  more  than  once,  and  had  given 
some  trouble  to  Sir  Magnus.  But  now  he 
was  quite  sure.  **  It's  all  there  all  round," 
he  haid  said  to  Arbuthnot  more  than  once. 
Arbuthnot  said  that  it  was  there — **all 
round,  all  round."  Waz-Ught  and  day- 
light made  no  difference  to  her.  She  was 
always  graceful  "Nobody  with  an  eye 
in  his  head  can  doubt  that^"  said  Anderson. 
"  I  should  think  not,  by  Jove  1 "  replied 
Arbuthnot  "  And  for  talking, — ^you  never 
catch  her  out  j  never."  "  I  never  did, 
certainly,"  said  Arbuthnot,  who,  as  Third 
Secretary,  was  obedient  and  kind-hearted. 
*'  And  then  look  at  her  money.  Of  course 
a  fellow  wants  something  to  help  him  on. 
My  position  is  so  uncertain  that  I  cannot 
do  without  it"  "  Of  course  not"  "Now, 
with  some  girls  it's  so  deuced  hard  to  find 
out  You  hear  that  a  girl  has  got  money, 
but  when  the  time  comes,  it  depends  on 
the  life  of  a  father  who  doesn't  think  of 
dying, —  damme,  doesn't  think  of  it" 
"  Those  fellows  never  do,"  said  Arbuthnot 


"  But  here,  you  see,  I  know  all  about  it 
When  she'8twentyfour,-7-only  twenty-foar, 
— she'll  have  ten  thousand  pounds  of  her 
own.     I  hate  a  mercenary  fellow."    '^  Oh, 
yes ;   that's  beastly."    "  Nobody  can  say 
that  of  me.     Circumstanced  as  I  am,  I 
want  something  to  help  to  keep  the  pot 
boiling.    She  has  got  it, — quite  as  much  as 
I  want, — quite,  and  I  know  all  about  it 
without  ihe  slightest  doubt  in  the  world" 
For  the  small   loan  of   fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  Sir  Mamas  paid  the  full  value  of 
the  interest  and  deficient  security.    "Sir 
Magnus  tells  me  that  if  I'll  only  stick  to 
her  I  shall  be  sure  to  win.     There's  some 
fellow  in  England  has  just  touched  her 
heart, — ^just  touched  it,  you  know."    "I 
understand,"  said  Arbuthnot,  looking  very 
wisa     **  He  is  not  a  fellow  of  very  much 
account,"  said  Anderson ;  "  one  of  those 
handsome    fellows  without  conduct  and 
without  courage."     "I've  known  lots  of 
'eta,"   said   Arbuthnot      "His   name  is 
Annesley,"  said  Anderson.     "  I  never  sav 
him  in  my  life,  but  that's  what  Sir  Magnos 
says.      He  has  done  something  awfully 
disreputable.      I  don't  quite  understand 
what  it  is,  but  it's  sometmng  which  ought 
to  make  him  unfit  to  be   her  husband. 
Nobody  knows  the  world  better  than  Sir 
Magnus,   and    he    says    that    it  is  eo." 
"Nobody  does   know  the   world   better 
than  Sir  Magnus,"  said  Arbuthnot    And 
so  that  conversation  was  brought  to  aa 
end. 

One  day  soon  after  this  he  caught  her 
walking  in  the  garden.  Her  mother  and 
Miss  Abbott  were  still  oat  vdth  Lady 
Mountjoy  in  the  carriage,  and  Sir  Magnus 
had  retired  after  the  fatigue  of  his  ride  to 
sleep  for  half  an  hour  before  dinner.  ''All 
alone,  Miss  Mountjoy,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  all  alone,  Mr.  Anderson.  I'm 
never  in  better  company." 

"So  I  thi»k ;  but  then  if  I  were  here 
you  wouldn't  be  all  alone ;  would  you  ? " 

"  Not  if  you  were  with  me." 

"  That's  what  I  meaa  But  yet  two 
people  may  be  alone,  as  regards  the  world 
at  large.    Mayn't  they  1 " 

"  I  don't  understand  the  nicety  of  lan- 
guage well  enough  to  say.  We  used  U> 
have  a  question  among  us  when  we  were 
children  whether  a  wild  beast  could  howl 
in  an. empty  cavern.  It's  the  same  sort  of 
thing." 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  1 " 

"  Because  the  cavern  would  not  be  empty 
if  the  wild  beast  were  in  it  Did  you  ever 
see  a  girl  bang  an  egg  against  a  wall  in  ft 
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Stocking,  and  then  look  awfully  surprised 
because  she  had  smashed  it  ? " 
"  I  don't  understand  the  joke." 
''  She  had  been  told  she  couldn't  break 
an  egg  in  an -empty  stocking.  Then  she 
was  made  to  look  in,  and  there  was  the 
broken  egg  for  her  pains.  I  don't  know 
what  made  me  tell  you  that  story." 

"  It's  a  very  good  story.  I'll  get  Miss 
Abbott  to  do  it  to-night.  She  believes 
everything." 

"  And  everybody  ?    Then  she's  a  happy 
woman." 
"  I  wish  you'd  believe  everybody." 
"So  I  do;   nearly    everybody.     There 
are  some  inveterate  Uars  whom  nobody  can 
believe." 
"I  hope  I  am  not  regarded  as  one." 
"  You !  certainly  not  1    If  anybody  were 
to  speak  of  you  as  suchjbehind  your  back 
no  one  would  take  your  part  more  loyally 
than  L    But  nobody  would." 

<*  That's  something  at  any  rate.  Then 
you  do  believe  that  I  love  you  1 " 
"  I  believe  that  you  think  so." 
"And  that  I  don't  know  my  own  heart ] " 
"That's  very  common,  Mr.  Anderson. 
I  wasn't  quite  sure  of  my  own  heart  twelve 
months  ago,  but  I  know  it  now."  He  felt 
that  his  hopes  ran  very  low  when  this  was 
said.  She  had  never  before  spoken  to  him 
of  his  rival,  nor  had  he  to  her.  He  knew, 
—or  fancied  that  he  knew, — that  ''her 
heart  had  been  touched,"  as  he  had  said  to 
Arbuthnot  But  the  "  touch  "  must  have 
been  very  deep  if  she  felt  herself  con- 
strained to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject. 
It  had  been  his  desire  to  pass  over  Mr. 
Annealey  and  never  to  hear  the  name 
mentioned  between  them.  "You  were 
speaking  of  your  own  heart." 

'*  WeU,  I  was,  no  doubt.    It  is  a  silly 
thing  to  talk  of,  I  dare  say." 


hope  had  utterly  departed  from  him.  She 
had  said  that  she  believed  him  to  be  a  man 
of  truth.  He  certainly  believed  her  to  be 
a  truth-speaking  woman.  He  asked  him- 
self and  he  found  it  to  be  quite  impossible 
to  doubt  her  word  on  this  subject  "  Now 
I  will  go  on  and  tell  you  my  troubles. 
My  mother  disapproves  of  the  man.  Sir 
Magnus  has  taken  upon  himself  to  dis- 
approve, and  Lady  Mountjoy  disapproves 
especially.  I  don't  care  two  straws  about 
Sir  Magnus  and  Lady  Mountjoy.  As  to 
Lady  Mountjoy,  it  is  simplyan  impertinence 
on  her  part,  interfering  with  me."  There 
was  something  in  her  face  as  she  said  this, 
which  made  Mr.  Anderson  feel  that  if  he 
could  only  succeed  in  havijig  her  and  the 
pair  of  ponies  he  would  be  a  prouder  man 
than  the  ambassador  at  Pans.  But  he 
knew  that  it  was  hopeless.  "As  to  my 
mother,  that  is  indeed  a  sorrow.  She  has 
beeti  to  me  the  dearest  mother,  putting 
her  only  hopes  of  happiness  in  me.  No 
mother  was  ever  more  devoted  to  a  child, 
and  of  all  children  I  should  be  the  most 
ungrateful  were  I  to  turn  against  her.  But 
from  my  early  years  she  has  wished  me  to 
marry  a  man  whom  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  love.  You  have  heard  of  Captain 
Scarborough ) " 

"  The  man  who  disam>eared ) " 
"  He  was,  and  is,  my  first  cousin." 
"  He  is  in  some  way  connected  with  Sir 
Magnus." 

"  Through  mamma.  Mamma  is  aunt  to 
Captain  Scarborough,  and  she  married  the 
brother  of  Sir  MagnusL  Well,  he  has 
disappeared  and  been  disinherited.  I 
cannot  explain  all  about  it,  for  I  don't 
understand  it ;  but  he  has  come  to  great 
trouble.  It  was  not  on  that  account  that 
I  would  not  marry  him.  It  was  partly 
because  I  did  not  like  him, — and  partly 
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I'm  going  to  toll  you  of  my  heart,  and   because  of  Harry  Annesley.    I  will  tell  you 


I  hope  you  won't  think  it  silly.    I  do  so 
because  I  believe  you  to  be  a  gentleman, 
and  a  man  of  honour."    He  blusned  at  the 
words  and  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
spoken, — ^but  his   heart  fell   still  lower. 
"Mr.  Anderson,  I  am  engaged."    Here  she 
paused  a  moment^  but  he  had  nothing  to 
say.     "I  am  engaged  to  marry  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  and 
all  my  strength,  and  all  my  body.     I  love 
liim  so  that  nothing  can  ever  separateme  from 
liim,  or  at  least  from  the  thoughts  of  him. 
As  le wds  all  the  interests  of  life,  I  feel  as 
t^hongh  I  were  already  his  wife.    If  I  ever 
marry  any  man  I  swear  to  you  that  it  will 
l>e  him."    Then  Mr.  Anderson  felt  that  all 


everything,  because  I  want  you  to  know 
my  story.  But  my  mother  has  disliked 
Mr.  Annesley  because  she  has  thought  that 
he  has  interfered  with  my  cousin.*^ 

"  I  understand  all  that" 

"  And  she  has  been  taught  to  think  that 
Mr.  Annesley  has  behaved  very  badly.  I 
cannot  quite  explain  it,  because  there  is  a 
brother  of  Captain  Scarborough  who  has 
interfered.  I  never  loved  Captain  Scar- 
borough, but  that  man  I  hate.  He  has 
spread  those  ^toriea  Captain  Scarborough 
has  disappeared,  but  before  he  went  he 
thought  it  well  to  revenge  himself  on  Mr. 
Annesley.  He  attacked  him  in  the  street 
late  at  nifirht.  and  endeavoured  to  beat  him." 
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"  But  why  1 " 

"Why,  indeed !  That  such  a  trumpenr 
cause  as  a  girl's  love  should  operate  witn 
such  a  man  !  ** 

**  I  can  understand  it ; — oh  yes,  I  can 
understand  it." 

"I  believe  he  was  tipsy,  and  he  had 
been  gambling  and  had  lost  all  his  money; 
— more  than  all  his  money.  He  was  a 
ruined  man,  and  reckless  and  wretched.  I 
can  forgive  him,  and  so  does  Harry.  But 
in  the  struggle  Harry  got  the  best  of  it, 
and  left  him  there  in  the  street  No 
weapons  had  been  used,  except  that  Cap- 
tain Scarborough  had  a  stick.  There  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  him  hurt,  nor  was  he 
much  hurt  He  had  behaved  very  badly, 
and  Harry  left  him.  Had  he  gone  for  a 
policeman  he  could  only  have  given  him  in 
charge.  The  man  was  not  hurt,  and  seems 
to  have  walked  away." 

"  The  papers  were  full  of  it " 

"  Yes  j  the  papers  were  full  of  it,  because 
he  was  missing.  I  don't  know  yet  what 
became  of  him,  but  I  have  my  suspiciona" 

"They  say  that  he  has  been  seen  at 
Monaco." 

<'  Very  likely.  But  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that  Though  he  was  my  cousin, 
I  am  touched  nearer  in  another  place. 
Young  Mr.  Scarborough,  who  I  suspect 
knows  all  about  his  brother,  took  upon 
himself  to  cross-question  Mr.  Annesley. 
Mr.  Annesley  did  not  care  to  tell  anything 
of  that  struggle  in  the  streets,  and  denied 
that  he  had  seen  him.  In  truth,  he  did 
not  want  to  have  my  name  mentioned. 
My  belief  is  that  Augustus  Scarborough 
knew  exactly  what  had  taken  place  when 
he  asked  the  question.  It  was  he  who 
really  was  false.  But  he  is  now  the  heir 
to  Tiretton  and  a  great  man  in* his  way, 
and  in  order  to  injure  Harry  Annesley  he 
has  spread  abroad  the  story  which  they  all 
tell  here." 

"  But  why? " 

"  He  does ; — that  is  all  I  know.  But  I 
vnll  not  be  a  hypocrite.  He  chose  to  wish 
that  I  should  not  marry  Harry  Annesley. 
[  cannot  tell  you  further  than  that  But 
be  has  persuaded  mamma,  and  has  told 
Bveryone.     He  shall  never  persuade  me." 

"  Everybody  seems  to  beUeve  him,"  said 
Mr.  Anderson,not  as  intending  to  say  thathe 
believed  him  now;  but  that  he  had  done  so. 

"Of  course  they  do.  He  has  simply 
ruined  Harry.  He  too  has  been  dis- 
nherited  now.  I  don't  know  how  they  do 
bcso  things,  but  it  has  been  done.  His 
mole  has  been  turned  against  him,  and  his 


whole  income  has  been  taken  from  him. 
But  they  will  never  persuade  m&  Nor,  if 
they  did,  would  I  be  untrue  to  him.  It  is 
a  grand  thing  for  a  girl  to  have  a  perfect 
faith  in  the  man  she  has  to  many,  u  I 
have ; — as  I  have.  I  know  my  man,  and 
will  as  soon  disbelieve  in  heaven  as  in  him. 
But  were  he  what  they  say  he  is,  he  would 
stOl  have  to  become  my  husband.  I  should 
be  broken-hearted,  but  I  should  still  be 
true.  Thank  God ,  though, — thank  God,— 
he  has  done  nothing  and  will  do  nothing 
to  make  me  ashamed  of  him.  Now  yon 
know  my  story." 

"  Yes; — now  I  know  it"  The  tears  came 
very   near  the  poor  man's   eyes  as  he 
answered. 
''  And  what  will  you  do  for  met " 
"WhatshaUIdot" 
"  Yes ;  what  will  you  do  t    I  have  told 
you  all  my  story,  believing  you  to  be  a 
fine-tempered  gentleman.    You  have  enter- 
tained a  fancy  which  has  been  encouraged 
by  Sir  Magnus.     Will  you  promise  me  not 
to  speak  to  me  of  it  again  ?    Will  yoa 
relieve  me  of  so  much  of  my  trouble  %  Will 
you ;  will  you  t "    Then,  when  he  tamed 
away,  she  followed  him,  and  put  both  her 
hands  upon  his'  arm.     "  Will  you  do  that 
little  thing  for  me  %  " 
"A  little  thing  I" 

"  Is  it  not  a  little  thing; — ^when  I  am  so 
bound  to  that  other  man  that  nothmg  can 
move  me  f  Whether  it  be  little  or  whether  it 
be  much  will  you  not  do  it  t "  She  still  held 
him  by  the  arm,  but  his  face  was  tamed 
from  her  190  that  she  could  not  see  it  The 
tears,  absolute  tears,  were  running  down 
his  cheeks.  What  did  it  behove  hmi  as  a 
man  to  do  f  Was  he  to  believe  her  vows 
now  and  grant  her  request^  and  was  she 
then  to  give  herself  to  some  third  person 
and  forget  Harry  Annesley  altogether  1  How 
would  it  be  with  him  then  t  A  faint  heart 
never  won  a  fair  lady*  All  is  fair  in  love 
and  war.  You  cannot  catch  cherries  by 
holding  your  mouth  open.  A  great  amount 
of  wisdom  such  as  this  came  to  him  at  the 
spur  of  the  moment  But  there  was  her 
lutnd  upon  his  arm,  and  he  could  not  elade 
her  request  "  Will  you  not  do  it  for  met" 
she  asked  again. 

"  I  will,"  he  said,  still  keeping  his  face 
turned  away. 

"  I  knew  it, — I  knew  you  would.  Yoa 
are  high-minded  and  honesty  and  cannot  be 
cruel  to  a  poor  girL  And  if  in  time  to 
come,  when  I  am  Harry  Annesley's  wife, 
we  shall  chance  to  meet  each  oUier, — as  we 
will, — he  shall  thank  you." 
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"  I  shall  not  want  that  What  will  bis 
thanks  do  for  me  ?  You  do  not  think  that 
I  shall  be  silent  to  obbge  him  1 "  Then.be 
walked  forth  from  out  of  the  garden,  and 
she  had  never  seen  his  t^ara  But  she 
knew  well  that  he  was  weeping  and  she 
sympathised  with  him. 

LIVING  CHESS. 


CowPER,  wbo,  like  many  anotber  good 
man,  would  put  under  ban  every  recre- 
ation in  which  he  did  not  himself  delight, 
portrays  the  chess-player  marching  and 
counter-marching    ms    host    of    wooden 

warriors: 

'    With  an  eye 
Aa  fixed  as  marble,  with  a  forehead  ridged 
And  furrowed  into  Btorms,  and  with  a  Hand 
Trembling,  as  if  eternity  were  hung 
In  balance  on  his  conduct  of  a  pin. 

Who,  asks  he — ^with  a  mind  well  tuned* 
to  contemplation — ^would  waste  attention 
on  the  cbecquered  board?  The  poet  would 
have  endorsed  Bishop  Beveridge's  argu- 
ment: ''Either  chess  ia  a  lottery  or  not 
If  it  be  a  lottery  it  is  not  lawM  .... 
if  it  be  not  a  lottery,  then  it  is  not  a 
pure  recreation ;  for  it  depends  upon  man's 
wit  and  study,  it  exercises  his  brains  and 
spirits,  as  much  as  if  he  were  about  other 
things.  So  that  being  on  one  side  not 
lawM,  and  on  the  other  side  no  recreation, 
it  can  on  no  side  be  a  lawful  recreation." 

Neitber  bard  nor  bishop  would  have 
countenanced  the  good  people  of  Darling- 
ton and  Bishop  Auckland  m  parting  wim 
their  coin  to  see  the  vicar  and  school- 
master of  Heighington  play  chess  in  Red- 
worth  Park ;  not  with  wooden  warriors, 
but  with  boys  and  girls,  attired  in  canvas 
copies  of  fifteenth  century  costumes, 
figuring  on  the  turfy  board  as  kings  and 
queens,  rooks  and  bishops,  knights  and 
pawns..  Apropos  of  this  novel  device  for 
augmenting  the  Heighington  school  fund, 
a  journalist  recalled  to  recollection  Adrien 
Robert's  story  of  a  like  contest  on  the 
plains  of  Barrackpore  between  the  chief  of 
the  Thugs  and  a  representative  of  John 
Company.  Many  attempts  had  been 
made  on  the  latter's  life,  all  of  which 
proved  ignominious  failures;  owing,  as 
the  adepts  at  assassination  believed,  to  the 
protective  powers  of  an  old  grey  felt  hat, 
the  favourite  head-gear  of  their  foe.  To 
obtain  possession  of  this  talisman,  and  so 
put  matters  on  a  more  equal  footing,  the 
Thug  leader  challenged  the  governor  to  a 
game    at    living    chess,    undertaking    to 


supply  him  with  men,  at  the  charge  of 
twenty-five  pounds  sterling  per  man,  it 
being  understood  that  every  *^  man  "  taken 
on  either  side  was  to  be  put  to  death 
then  and  thera  The  governor  promptly 
accepted  the  challenge,  staking  his  old  hat 
against  the  surrender  of  those  concerned 
in  the  attempts  upon  his  lif&  After  play- 
ing for  some  hours,  the  Englishman 
oaptured  his  opponent's  queen  anc^  actual 
wife,  and  then  adjourned  for  luncheon, 
leaving  the  Thug  chieftain  in  great  per- 
turbation of  mind  regarding  his  prospective 
loss,,  an  anxiety  relieved  on  his  adversary's 
return,  by  the  latter  gallantly  waiving  his 
right  of  execution  in  the  lady's  case ;  an 
unlooked-for  act  of  generosity  utterly  over- 
coming her  lord,  who,  in  consequence,  lost 
the  game,  and  handed  over  the  stakes. 

The  imaginative  Frenchman's  game 
with  living  chessmen  was  not  entirely 
evolved  from  his  inner  consciousness.  An 
old  traveller  avows  that  the  Kings  of 
Burmah  used  to  play  chess  in  that  grand 
fashion.  Describing  Akbar's  palace  at 
Delhi,  in  1792,  Hunter  says  the  pavement 
of  one  of  the  courts  was  ''marked  out 
with  squares  in  the  manner  of  the  cloth 
used  by  the  Indians  for  playing  the  game 
called  pachess.  Here,  it  is  said,  Akbar 
used  to  play  at  the  game,  the  pieces  being 
represented  by  real  persons.  On  one  side 
of  the  court  is  a  little  square  i^art,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stands  a  pillar  sup- 
porting a  circular  chair  of  stone,  at  the 
height  of  one  storey.  Here  the  emperor 
used  to  sit  to  direct  the  moves."  One  of 
Austria's  many  Don  Johns  had  a  room  in 
his  palace  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble  after  the  pattern  of  a  chessboard, 
and  there  played  the  game  with  living 
pieces.  A  duke  of  Weimar  turned  his 
soldiers  to  similar  account,  as  did  Frederick 
the  Great  and  his  marshal,  Keith,  when 
more  serious  evolutions  were  not  in  hand. 

Some  half-century  ago  a  futile  attempt 
to  popularise  living  chess  here,  was  made 
by  opening  the  Lowther  Booms  in  West 
Strand — now  known  as  Toole's  Theatre — 
for  the  purpose.  The  floor  was  marked 
out  as  a  chessboard,  and  men  and  women, 
dressed  in  appropriate  garb,  were  always 
in  attendance  to  serve  the  use  of  those 
who  chose  to  pay  a  crown  for  the  pleasure 
of  playing  chess  under  such  unusual 
conditions.  The  players  sat  in  boxes 
overlooking  the  board,  directing  the  move- 
ments of  their  piecea  The  taking  of  a 
man  was  always  preluded  by  a  clashing 
of  weapons  in  mimic  combat,  before  the 
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captured  piece  retired  from  the  fray.  One 
who  tried  his  skill  at  the  Lowther  Eooms 
found  the  battling  of  the  men,  and  their 
fidgeting  about  their  squares,  anything  but 
conducive  to  the  concoction  or  carrying  out 
of  artful  combinations;  while  he  was  in 
constant  expectation  of  seeing  his  forces 
weakened  by  some  piece  or  pawn  taking 
huff,  and  walking  off  the  board,  regardless 
of  consequences.  Neither  players  or  the 
public  took  kindly  to  the  new  way  of 
playing  the  old  game,  and  want  of 
patronage  brought  the  experiment  to  an 
end  in  tnree  months'  time. 

In  1857,  Count  Platen  gave  a  grand 
fancy  ball  in  the  Hanover  Theatre ;  open- 
ing it  with  a  procession  of  magnificently 
arrayed  living  chessmen,  who,  tie  parade 
over,  put  themselves  in  position  on  a 
gigantic  chessboard,  to  enable  two  mock 
magicians  to  test  their  powers,  and  in 
so  doing  afford  much  amusement  to  the 
company,  who  watched  the  varying  phases 
of  the  combat  with  great  interest 

Only  three  years  since.  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie and  Mr.  Delmar  played  a  game 
at  living  chess  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York.  The  stage  was  covered  with 
alternate  squares  of  black  and  white 
Canton  cloth,  forming  a  board  thirty-two 
feet  square,  surrounded  by  a  red  border. 
The  kings  wore  the  costume  of  Charle- 
magne, their  jewel-decked  robes  differing 
but  in  colour,  one  donning  red,  the  other 
blue ;  their  crowns  being  in  one  case  gold, 
in  the  other,  silver — or  what  passed  for 
such.  Etch  dresses  "of  the  historical 
period"  draped  the  forms  of  the  rival 
queens,  and  *' jewelled  coronets  sat  upon 
their  graceful  heads."  The  bishops  wore 
highly  decorated  vestments,  bore  mitres, 
and  carried  croziers.  The  knights,  wield- 
ing heavy  pikes,  were  clad  in  bright 
armour,  The  rooks  were  distinguished 
by  bearing'  miniature  castles  on  their 
heads;  and  the  pawns  were  represented 
by  pretty  girls  of  uniform  height,  in 
amazonian  dress,  and  armed  with  spears 
and  shields.  The  players  sat  on  raised 
platforms  with  their  chessboards  before 
them,  a  crier  announcing  each  move,  and 
pursuivants  conducting  the  piece  or  pawn 
concerned  to  its  proper  square.  Captain 
Mackenzie  first  called :  "  Pawn  to  king's 
fourth."  A  dainty  miss  of  sixteen,  whose 
long  black  hair  hung  loose  over  her 
helmet,  was  led  to  her  square,  and  when 
Mr.  Delmar's  crier  also  made  the  same 
move,  the  two  misses,  standing  face  to 
face,  suspended  hostilities  for  the  nonce, 


and    exchanged    smiles.      The.  following 
move  brought    the  captain's    knight   to 
the    king's    bishop's    third    square,    and 
Delmar   made  a  similar  move  tdth  his 
knight  to  his    queen's    bishop's    square^ 
Delmar's  fourth  move   was    the  capture 
of  a  red  pawn  by  a  bishop.     Her  rosy 
cheeks  assumed  a  scarlet  hue  of  mortifi- 
cation at  l>eing  captured  at  such  an  early 
stage  of  the  game,  and  as  the  pursuivant 
led  her  off,  she  pouted  petulantly.     The 
pouting  was  repeated  on  the  sixw  move, 
when  Delmar,  who  seemed  to  take  a  great 
fancy  to  the  pretty  pawns,  pitted  a  blue- 
eyed  pawn  against  a  red,  and  she,  too,  had 
to  retire.     The  next  move  was  another 
match  of  maiden  against  miss,  and   the 
queen's    bishop's    pawn    of    the    gallant 
captain  ^was     the    third   victim.       Mac- 
kenzie's tenth  move,  after  fine  strategic 
manoeuvres,  was  a  capture  of  a  blue  pawn, 
and  three  moves  later  his    bis)^op  van- 
quished a  stately  knight.    The  panoplied 
descendant  of  Henry  the  Second,  twirling 
his  moustache,  sought  consolation  among 
the  charming  prisoners  behind  the  winga 
On  the  twenty-fifth  move  Delmar  made  a 
brilliant  sacnfice    of   his    bishop,  which 
proved  unfortunate,  the  captain's  thirtieth 
move    giving    him    checkmate.       Doubt- 
less the  loser  found  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  ''the  game  throughout  brought  out 
very  happily  the  merits  of  the  various 
costumes." 


THE  READING-MASTER  ABROAD. 


Every  rustic  who  has  the  least  bit  of 
voice  thinks  he  can  sing  ! 

In  like  manner,  every  one  who  can  spell 
words  in  four  syllables,  is  possessed  by  the 
fallacy  that  he  can  read  !  His  hums  and 
ha-has  and  harkings-back  are  nothing.  His 
cross  readings,  his  skippings  over  a  line  or 
two,  his  stumbles  at  a  hard  word,  or  his 
swallowing  it,  are  only  slight  flaws  in  hU 
accomplishment.  He  reads;  though  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  harder  work 
for  the  reader  who  reads  or  for  the 
listener  who  has  to  listen  to  him.  But 
even  supposing  that  he  is  able  to  transmute 
printed  characters  into  vocal  utterances 
without  impressive  or  startling  break  or 
error,  it  is  too  often  an  unvarying  flow  of 
sound  as  monotonous  and  unmeaning  as  the 
hum  of  machinery.  Is  that  Reading !  It 
may  be  doubted.  As  a  soporific,  such  read- 
ing will  be  administered  with  advantage. 
But  so  will  the  babbling  gui^le  of  a  brook, 
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which  imparts  almost  as  much  information 
and  excites  quite  as  much  interest 

Such  readers,  haying  no  suspicion  of 
their  own  shortcomings,  but  reading  on 
and  on  in  fluent  self-sufficiency,  are  advised 
(if  they  have  learnt  French)  to  take  up  a 
little  book.  La  Lecture  en  Action,  written 
by  Ernest  Legouv6,  of  the  French  Academy, 
as  a  sequel  and  complement  to  his  Art  of 
Reading.     Haying  taken  it  up,  they  will 
not  eaoly  lay  it  down  before  obtaining 
some  ins^t  of  what  will  be  to  them  a  new 
rerektion.    Unfortunately,  the  work,  from 
its  veiy  nature  and  object,  cannot  be  easily 
translated  as  it  stands ;  but  its  remarks  and 
roles  are  quite  as  applicable  to  English  as 
to  French  elocution,  whOe  its  comparative 
estimate  of  the  styles  of  different  authors, 
as  a  guide  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  to 
be  read  aloud,  supplies  both  an  admirable 
commentary  on  those  authors  and  a  fruit- 
ful suggestion  that    the    same  mode  of 
criticism,  applied  to  English  writers,  will 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to 
be  oraUy  interpreted.    Above  all,  it  demon- 
strates how  much  there  is,  in  every  good 
author,  which,  at  a  mute  perusal,  makes 
little  impression  upon  the  eye,  but  which, 
read  aloud,  immediately  strikes  the  ear. 

One  objection  to  a  book  like  M.  Legouv6's 
is  that  a  reading  lesson  is  essentially 
an  oral  lesson.  How  can  it  be  converted 
into  an  ocular  lesson  1  How  is  one  sense 
to  be  taught  by  means  of  the  other  f  How 
are  we  to  reach  the  hearing  through  the 
sights  A  written  word  is  at  the  same 
time  a  dumb  word.  How  can  it  be  gifted 
with  speech,  and  made  to  enter  into  the 
world  of  sounds?  The  objection  has  been 
met  and  overcome  ;  by  what  method,  will 
be  learnt  from  La  Lecture  en  Action. 

For  reading  well,  a  first  good  rule  which 
stares  you  in  the  face,  is  given.     It  is  not 
the    material    recommei^dation    that    the 
young  reader  should  hold  himself  upright^ 
supported  by  the  back  of  his  chair,  instead 
of  leaning  forwards,  and  so  contracting  his 
chest     Nothing  but  a  little  common-sense 
is  required  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  a 
suitable  position  while  reading  aloud,  as 
for  any  other  bodily  act     M.  Legouve's 
elementary  rule   is  Proper   Punctuation, 
which,  in  fact,  is  no  more  than  the  intelli- 
gent interpretation  of  a  writer's  thoughts, 
indicating  the  members,  the  construction, 
and  the  progress  of  a  sentence,  and  making 
its  purport  unmistakable. 

Spoken  punctuation  was  practised  lon^ 
before  the  invention  of  written  and  printed 
punctuation.     People  who  punctuate  badly 


when  they  write,  will  often  punctuate  ac- 
curately when  they  speak.  The  absence  of 
spoken  punctuation  will  make  people  utter 
absolute  nonsense  j  as  in  the  well-known 
hackneyed  lines : 

My  name  is  Nerval  on  the  Grampian  Hills. 
My  father  feeds  hia  flock  a  frugal  swain. 

It  is  difficult  to  read  aloud,  at  first  sight, 
complicated  unpunctuated  sentences,  such 
as  (rften  occur  in  reports  of  speeches,  and 
not  unirequently  in  newspaper  leading 
articles.  The  omission  of  stops  is  mostly 
involuntary  and  unavoidable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  haste  with  which  the  report- 
ing and  printing  are  necessarily  performed. 
And  it  IS  doubtless  judged  that  bad  and 
ill-considered  punctuation  is  misleading 
and  worse  than  no  punctuation  at  all — 
which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  legal 
documents  are  so  exceedingly  chary  of  their 
stops.  But  every  one  accustomed  to  read 
newspapers  aloud,  will  confess  how  glad  he 
would  be  were  the  printer  allowed  time  to 
clarify  his  columns  by  careful  punctuation. 

Punctuation,  in  reading  aloud,  gives 
short  intervals  for  breathing,  and  thereby 
renders  the  exercise  less  fatiguing.  He 
who  punctuates,  reposes  on  his  way. 
Every  comma,  semi-colon,  colon,  and  full 
stop  is  a  halting-place  where  the  reader 
can  refresh  his  lungs  with  a  draught  of 
air.  They  are  like  seats  on  the  landings  of 
lofty  staircases,  where  those  who  mount 
them  can  take  a  moment's  rest  Moreover, 
they  assist  the  articulation,  and  render  the 
pronunciation  both  easier  and  clearer. 
They  prevent  hurry  and  the  consequent 
confusion,  which  are  the  great  defects  of 
inexperienced  or  nervous  readers.  Punctua- 
tion also  assists  the  emission  of  the  voice. 
One  grand  fault  in  reading  aloud,  as 
practised  in  schools,  is  the  monotonous 
sing-song  maintained  without  break  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  which  is 
equally  offensive  to  the  ear  and  to  good 
sense.  Correct  punctuation  applies  a 
partial  remedy.  By  cutting  up  the  con- 
tinuous chant  into  fragments,  the  pitch  of 
voice  is  interrupted.  The  pupil  is  obliged 
to  change  his  tone  and  recommence  on 
another  note. 

M.  Legouv^  recently  met  a  friend,  well 
versed  in  educational  questions,  who  said : 
*' You  are  exerting  every  effort  to  introduce 
reading  aloud  into  both  public  and  private 
education ;  but  are  you  not  afraid  that, 
while  making  your  pupils  readers,  you  are 
not  more  likely  to  turn  them  into  actors  ? 
By  actors,  I  mean  readers  who  adopt,  in 
their  readincr  aloud,  theatrical  habits  of 
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declamation,  emphasis,  and  gesture,  which 
might  make  them  pass  for  comedians." 

'*  What  inspires  you  with  that  apprehen- 
sion 1 " 

''Experienca  In  schools,  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  is  often  celebrated  by 
recitations,  in  which  a  little  boy  or  girl 
mounted  on  a  platform,  recites  a  piece  of 
poetry,  or  perhaps  a  dialogue  with  two 
dramatis  personam.  What  is  it  that  you 
have  most  remarked  in  those  children  1 
Awkwardness,  inexperience,  timidity ) 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  has  been  assurance, 
emphasis,  conventionality.  They  often 
indulge  in  ridiculous  outbursts  of  voice 
and  exaggerated  expression  of  countenance; 
their  arms  and  legs  are  in  ceaseless  move- 
ment ;  they  raise  their  eyes  to  heaven ; 
they  are  no  longer  children,  but  bad 
comedians." 

"All  I  have  to  answer,"  said  M.  Legouv^, 
"is,  that  the  teaching  of  reading  has 
precisely  for  its  object  and  its  result  the 
correction  of  the  very  faults  which  you 
accuse  it  of  encouraging.  Tou  confound 
two  things  which  are  absolutely  distinct; 
namely,  reading  aloud  and  public  recitation. 
One  is  the  beginning ;  the  other  the  end. 
Beciters  are,  for  the  most  part,  declaimers 
and  actors,  only  because  their  are  not 
readers." 

"  Try,  if  you  please,  to  convince  me  of 
that" 

"  A  glance  at  the  two  personages  suffices 
to  prove  it.  The  reciter  is  standing;  the 
reader  is  seated.  The  reciter's  eyes  are 
at  liberty,  free  to  look  around  in  all 
directions;  ^he  reader's  eyes  are  fixed  on 
the  page.  The  reciter's  arma  are  likewise 
free ;  the  reader  has  one  hand  occupied  in 
holding  the  book,  the  other  in  turning 
over  the  leaves.  The  reciter  has  to  think 
not  only  of  what  he  utters  and  how  he 
utters  it,  but  of  his  attitude,  his  position, 
his  physiognomy.  For  they  constitute 
part  of  his  delivery,  and  even  have  their 
share  in  the  emission  of  his  voice  and  the 
effect  produced  on  his  audieiice.  He  cannot 
even  neglect  the  posture  of  his  legs ;  for 
he  knows  that  they  are  fully  exposed  to 
view.  He  is  conscious  of  being  looked 
at  from  top  to  toe.  The  corporeal  person- 
ality, therefore,  plays  an  important  part  in 
public  recitations  as  well  as  in  theatrical 
periormances;  and  the  reciter  is  all  the 
more  tempted  to  follow  close  upon  the 
actor,  because  bis  object  is  the  same — to 
obtain  applause." 

"Your  description  is  correct  And  I 
will  confess  that  my  principal  complaint 


against  public  recitations  and  readings  by 
youn^  people  is,  the  choice  of  the  pieces. 
Nothing  will  do  butsensationalcompositioDs. 
Children  are  made  to  express  sentiments 
above  or  foreign  to  their  age  and  intelli- 
gence. I  should  like  the  first  rule  at  sncfa 
recitations  to  be  that  the  recitef  shoold 
have  to  say  nothing  but  what  he  can  know, 
feel,  and  comprehcmd." 

"  I  accept  your  aqi&adment,  and  main- 
tain that  public  recitation,  under  those 
conditions,  offers  immense  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  it  strengthens  the  memoiy. 
A  piece  must  be  learnt  much  more  imper- 
turbably  by  hearty  to  be  spoken  in  a  mixed 
assembly,  than  in  a  Bchool-ro<Hn.  Secondly, 
it  strengthens  the  voice.  A  large  room 
requires  a  much  greater  expenditore  of 
sound  than  a  small  confined  anditoiium. 
It  perfects  the  various  details  of  pro- 
nunciation. Clearer  articulation,  more 
correct  and  precise  punctuation,  and  better- 
regulated  breathing  are  necessary  to  make 
one's  self  heard  by  three  hundred  people 
than  by  twenty.  It  developes  critical 
taste.  The  desire  to  please,  to  touch,  and 
to  amuse,  which  is  one  of  the  reciter's 
duties,  compels  him  to  thoroughly  study 
the  beauties  of  a  work,  in  order  to  render 
them  appreciable  by  the  public.  The  dis- 
tinction between  reciting  and  acting  is  dear. 
The  young  man  who,  while  reciting  a 
piece,  adopts  the  actor's  gistures.and  play 
of  countenance,  annoys  us  and  offends 
our  sense  of  propriety ;  we  feel  that  he  is 
wanting  in  self-respect  His  art  and  object 
are  quite  different  to  dramatic  ait  and 
objects.  An  evident  proof  of  irhich  is, 
that  when  a  great  actor  recites  a  pie(^ 
of  poetry  in  private  society,  what  is  his 
great  aim  9  To  resemble  a.  private  gentle- 
man. He  suppresses  all  his  theatrical 
habits.  Gestures,  physiognomy,  attitude, 
tone  of  voice — aU^are  subdued  and  softened 
down.  He  adapts  his  picture  to  its  altered 
frame,  employs  his  most  powerful  effects 
with  great  reserve,  imd  does  all  he  can  to 
be  an  amateur." 

As  an  example  of  the  distance  which 
ought  to  separate  the  reader  from  the 
reciter  and  the  actor,  an  anecdote  is  then 
related  of  one  of  the  nfost  celebrated 
French  ecclesiastical  orators  of  modern 
times.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  Fere 
Lacordaire  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  When  his  reception 
speech  was  finished,  he  read  it^  according 
to  custom,  to  a  committee  of  seven  d^ 
puted  to  hear  and  pronounce  an  opinion 
of  it     M.  Legouv^  was  one  of  the  number. 
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Lacordaire  arrived,  clad  in  his  white 
Dominican's  robe,  and  with  a  gravity  of 
physiognomy  and  manner  which  accorded 
with  his  religious  costume.  When  the 
time  for  reading  was  come,  he  took  out 
of  his  pocket  a  pair  of  spectacles,  put 
them  across  his  nose,  and  read  his  speech 
with  a  simplicity  replete  with  power  which 
charmed  all  present  They  unanimously 
predicted  a  great  success. 

Next  came  the  public  reception.  The 
new  member  entered.  He  began  to  read 
the  very  same  discourse.  Metamorphosis 
complete !  In  the  first  place,  no  spectacles. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  glasses  would  dim 
the  celebrated  brightness  of  his  eyes.  He 
reckoned  upon  the  effect  of  his  piercing  looks. 
In  a  preacher,  thismuadane  coquetry  seemed 
not  a  little  out  of  place,  and  hardly  raised 
him  in  his  auditors  esteem.  What  followed, 
completed  the  disillusion.  Evidently  he 
had  learnt  his  speech  by  heart,  but  had 
learnt  it  badly ;  and  he  wanted  to  appear 
not  to  have  learnt  it  at  alL  He  commenced 
by  reading  from  his  manuscript;  but  it  was 
there  that  his  spectacles,  so  disdainfully 
renounced,  had  their  revenge.  He  followed 
the  lines  with  difficulty ;  and  as  he  raised 
his  head  from  time  to  time,  to  allow  his 
eyes  to  flash  on  the  audience,  he  could 
not  always  find  the  place  again.  His 
finger,  whose  duty  it  was  to  mark  the 
passage,  served  only  as  an  imperfect  guida 
Hence,  disagreeable  hesitations  in  his 
delivery,  vexatious  mistakes  in  his  pronun- 
ciation. Moreover,  unwilling  to  lose  his 
personal  advantages,  he  brought  to  the 
Hall  of  the  Academy  all  the  action  and 
passion  of  the  pulpit.  His  declamatory 
gestures,  his  frowns  intended  to  terrify 
sinners — ^justifiable  perhaps  in  the  vastness 
of  Notre  Dame  and  under  the  excitement 
of  improvisation — produced  a  most  singular 
and  unpleasant  effect  on  the  occasion  of  a 
simple  reading  behind  that  little  desk  with 
its  traditional  glass  of  sugared  water.  The 
result  was  a  misplaced  melodramatic  per- 
formance. The  speech,  which  would  have 
been  good,  had  he  been  content  to  read  it, 
was  wearisome  because  he  tried  to  act  it. 

An  instructive  and  touching  instance  is 
given  of  the  powerful  influence  for  good 
effected  by  the  practice  of  reading  aloud. 
Some  thirty  years  ago,  Madame  D.  the  wife 
of  a  well-known  medical  man  in  Paris, 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  not  only  blind 
bat  exceedingly  feeble  in  constitution. 
Any  operation  to  relieve  the  infirmity  was 
deemed  quite  out  of  the  question.  The 
parents'  imef  was  deen.  amountinsr  almost 


to  remorse  at  having  brought  into  the 
world  such  a  poor  afflicted  creature.  Hence- 
forth, their  only  idea  was  to  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  his  welfare  and  render 
his  life  as  supportable  as  might  be.  When, 
the  result  of  incessant  care,  the  dangers  of 
infancy  had  been  escaped,  their  thoughts 
were  directed  to  his  education.  To  whom 
could  they  confide  him )  To  a  teacher  of 
the  blind  1  No ;  they  would  undertake  the 
task  themselves,  and  open  at  least  the  eyes 
of  his  mind.  The  father  and  mother 
became  his  self-appointed  readers.  History, 
geography,  calculation,  the  first  elements 
of  science,  were  all  taught  by  the  act  of 
reading  aloud.  This  oral  instruction 
continued  for  twenty  years,  and  during  all 
those  twenty  years,  there  never  passed  a 
single  day  without  the  father  and  the 
mother  bringing  on  their  lips  the  intellec- 
tual food  which  they  had  collected  from  all 
quarters  and  prepared  for  his  use,  with  the 
same  solicitude  and  the  same  punctuality 
as  parent  birds  observe  in  providing 
nourishment  for  their  nestlings. 

Such  an  education  abounded  with  difii- 
culties.  The  fatigue  of  daily  reading  aloud 
for  several  consecutive  hours,  during  twenty 
years,  was  no  trifling  physical  difficulty, 
especially  for  a  woman.  The  moral  diffi- 
culty was  even  greater.  A  blind  child 
cannot  be  taught  so  easily  as  other  children. 
His  intelligence  can  only  be  reached  through 
one  sense  instead  of  through  two.  That 
single  sense  has  therefore  to  be  stimulated 
to  do  the  work  of  two.  Words  addressed 
to  the  blind  must  not  only  be  clearer,  more 
precise,  but  also  more  forcible,  more 
animated.  M.  D.,  consequently,  turned 
pupil,  in  order  to  be  the  better  a  teacher. 
He  studied  the  art  of  being  able  to  read 
not  only  without  weariness,  but  with  charm, 
with  fire,  with  persuasiveness.  Besides 
which,  a  blind  learner  requires  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  substance  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  smallest  possible  volume. 
He  therefore  confined  himself  to  a  careful 
selection  of  the  most  instructive  passages 
and  works  to  be  read;  so  that,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  reading  aloud  had 
completed  three  educations  instead  of  one ; 
namely,  that  of  the  child  and  those  of 
the  parents. 

Singularly  enough,  what  most  interested 
this  child,  for  whom  the  physical  world  did 
not  exist,  were  facts  relating  to  the  physical 
world.  Its  laws  and  phenomena  mainly 
occupied  his  thoughts.  The  father,  there- 
fore, increased  the  number  and  importance 
of  lessons  in  that  direction.     Once,  when 
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thieves  had  twice  entered  the  garden  by 
night,  to  steal  tame  rabbits,  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  repeating  their  visits, 
the  young  man  contrived  an  electric  alaium 
which,  ^  communicating  from  the  garden 
with  the  house,  betrayed  the  culprits  and 
put  a  stop  to  their  depredations. 

The  weakly  child  had  grown  into  a 
healthy  young  man.  He  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age;  his  temperament  had 
gained  strength,  and  a  surgeon,  one  of  his 
father's  friends,  offered  to  operate  on  one 
of  his  eyes.  The  young  man  joyfully 
accepted  the  proposal  The  operation  was 
performed,  and,  a  month  afterwards,  blind- 
ness was  transformed  into  a  sort  of  half-sight. 
He  distinguished  objects  imperfectly,  but  he 
had  a  full  perception  of  light  and  darkness. 
He  could  find  his  way  about  unaided ;  and, 
completing  his  education  where  others 
begin,  he  learnt  to  read.  Finally,  one  day, 
or  rather  one  evening,  on  being  attacked 
by  some  ill-disposed  fellows,  he  repulsed 
them  in  a  way  which  proved  that  his  fists 
fit  least  were  no  longer  blind. 

This  partial  recovery  of  sight  conferred, 
simply  by  itself,  a  most  valuable  advantage. 
But,  thanks  to  the  education  he  had 
received,  thanks  to  the  knowledge  with 
which  his  parents  had  stored  his  mind, 
that  advantage  became  an  immense  benefit 
The  acquisition  of  sight  was  for  him  the 
acquisition  of  talent  and  fame.  Devoting 
ihimself  henceforth  to  the  physical  sciences, 
he  entered  the  field  of  discovery  and  rose 
to  be  an  inventor.  He  succeeded  in  con- 
structing a  new  pile,  a  dry  pile,  which  has 
been  accepted  by  the  engineers  of  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord ;  he  contrived  a 
method  of  electrically  lighting  the  lamps 
in  theatres  and  other  public  buildings ;  he 
founded  a  laboratory  which  employs  twelve 
workmen  who  almost  worship  him.  An 
Englishmen  has  ofiered  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  .for  one  of  his  in- 
ventions. The  Electrical  Exhibition  ranks 
him  amongst  its  distinguished  savants, 
and  the  child  so  cruelly  disinherited  by 
nature  will  perhaps  leave  some  legacy  to 
benefit  the  whole  human  race.  M.  Legouv^ 
justly  thinks  that  these  most  encouraging 
facts  deserve  mention  in  a  book  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  reading  aloud. 

STEANGE  STORIES  OF  THE  SEA 


The  romance  of  the  ocean  is  inex- 
haustibla  Strange  stories  of  the  sea  are  for 
ever  cropping  up  in  the  newspapers,  to  be 
as  cursorily  read  and  as  quickly  forgotten 


as  the  most  commonplace  items  of  iQtelli- 
gence  in  the  morning's  chronicle  of  passing 
events,  but  for  all  that  worthy,  when  found, 
to  be  noted. 

In  1873,  the  schooner  Energy,  on  her 
passage  from  Rarotonga  to  Tahiti,  picked 
up  a  boat  with  a  man  in  it  He  proclaimed 
himself  a  native  of  the  Pomurto  Islands, 
who  with  three  others  had  left  their  own 
particular  island  in  an  open  boat,  for  a  sail 
to  another  of  the  group,  at  no  great 
distance  from  it  Before  they  had  got  far 
on  their  way  a  heavy  squall  took  them 
unprepared,  the  boat  capsized,  and  two  of 
its  crew  sank  to  rise  no  more.  Struggling 
hard  for  dear  life,  the  others  managed  tu 
right  the  boat,  scramble  into  it,  and  bale 
out  the  water,  but  failed  to  secure  any  of 
the  boat's  gear ;  and  so,  lacking  any  means 
of  propulsion,  they  drifted  and  drifted  for 
nineteen  days,  a  few  cocoanuts  their  only 
sustenance.  Then,  either  from  madness  or 
sheer  despair,  one  of  the  sorely-tried  men 
went  overboard  and  was  drowned.  It  was 
three  days  after  this  that  the  boat  and  its 
solitary  occupant  was  picked  up.  Gaptam 
Campbell  could  scarcely  believe  it  could 
have  drifted  so  far  from  its  starting-plaoe  in 
the  time,  the  distance  being  no  less  than 
nine  hundred  and  six  miles ;  but  on  reach- 
ing Tahiti  his  ocean  waifs  statement  was 
verified  by  several  residents  there  recog- 
nising the  man  as  belonging  to  the  Pomnrto 
Islands,  and  the  buSder  of  the  boat 
identifying  the  work  of  his  hands. 

As  is  the  custom  of  his  kind,  a  young 
Brazilian  negro  went  one  morning  to  try 
his  luck  at  fishing,  just  off  the  coast  The 
wind,  setting  in  h^shly  from  the  land, 
drove  the  lad's  raft  a  couple  of  miles  out, 
then  the  trade-winds  carried  it  and  him 
stni  farther  from  his  home.  After  buffeting 
with  wind  and  water  for  three  days  and 
nights,  the  poor  boy  gave  himself  up  for 
lost,  when  fortunately  his  raft  was  descried 
by  the  look-out  of  a  Norwegian  ship,  and 
he  soon  found  himself  safe  on  board,  to  be 
kindly  cared  for,  and,  as  one  of  her  crew, 
become  acquainted  with  lands  he  had  never 
heard  of  in  his  native  BraziL  Another 
involuntary  voyager  was  Mrs.  Davis,  the 
wife  of  an  American  major,  who,  staying 
at  Galveston  in  October,  1879,  went  with 
a  party  of  friends  to  an  island  in  the  galf 
to  enjoy  an  evening's  bathing.  When  the 
time  for  the  steamer's  departure  came, 
Mrs.  Davis  was  not  forthcoming.  Her 
sister  had  seen  her  up  to  her  chin  in  the 
water  shortly  before,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed she  had  gone  down.    A  large  reward 
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was  offered  for  the  recovery  of  the  body 
without  any  result,  and  the  lady  was 
mourned  for  as  dead.  Several  months 
afterwards  Major  Davis  received  a  letter 
from  his  lost  wife,  who  had  landed  in  New 
York,  after  a  seemingly  endless  cruise  in  a 
merchant  vessel,  by  which  she  had  been 
picked  up.  She  had  gone  beyond  her 
depth  while  bathing,  and  floated  with  the 
tide  for  an  hour,  when  her  moans  attracted 
the  attention  of  those  on  board  the  ship  as 
it  passed  out  of  Galveston  Harbour  bound 
for  Brazil. 

The  steamship  Jacora  came    to  utter 
grief  on  Cape  St  Mary,  when  her  com- 
mander supposed  himself    to  be  several 
miles  from  that  promontory.     He  was  an 
experienced  officer,   and  was  puzzled   to 
divine  how  he  came  to  be  so  far  out  of 
his  reckoning.     Mr.  James  Oliver,  of  Fray 
Bentos,  attempted  to  elucidate  the  mystery 
by  recounting  his  experience  in  the  same 
quarter  in  the  year  1848,  when  on  board  the 
Miltiades,  a  schooner  engaged  in  seal-fishing 
between  Lobos  Island  and  CasteUos.  About 
four  o'clock  one  afternoon,  when  the  Mil- 
tiades  was    lying  some  five  miles  from 
shore,  in  nineteen  fathoms  of  water,  a  dead 
calm  came  on ;  but  when,  at  eight  o'clock, 
Mr.  Oliver  came  on  deck,  he  fancied  the 
schooner  was  much  nearer  the  shore.     It 
was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  he  was 
soon  aware  of  the  fact  that,  although  there 
was  no  current  up  or  down,  and  not  a 
breath  of  wind  stirring,  the  schooner  was 
drifting  landwards  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an 
hour.     Calling  his  shipmates  to  his  aid,  by 
the  ns6  of  the  oars  they  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  bow  of  the  vessel  seawards ;  but 
again  and  again  it  swerved  round  towards 
the  land,  as  if  obeying  some  invisible  but  all- 
powerful  agency,  and  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
her  crew,  the  Miltiades  slowly  but  surely 
drifted  nearer  land,  until  a  light  breeze  sud- 
denly sprang  up  and  relieved  the  anxiety  of 
the  perplexed  mariners  by  carrying  the 
schooner  out  to  sea.     The  curious  occur- 
rence was  duly  reported  to  the  authorities 
at  Monte  Video,  without  anything  coming 
of  it.      Later  on,  Mr.   Oliver  sought  to 
enlist  the  curiosity  of  the  British  admiral 
on  the  station,  but  without  avail ;  so  he 
had  to  rest  contented  with  attributing  the 
extraordinary  behaviour  of  the  Miltiades 
to  the  existence  of  a  magnetic  mountain, 
and  he  set  down  the  loss  of  the  Jacora  to 
her  being  drawn  out  of  her  proper  course 
by  the  same  influence. 

In   the  autumn  of  1867  the  schooner 
Explorer,  having  a  crew  of  two,  captained 


by  John  Waddel,  lefb  Chatham,  Ontario, 
for  Georgian  Bay.  Towards  the  end  of 
November  the  captain  arrived  at  Goderich 
alona  The  schooner  had  gone  down  in  a 
sudden  squall,  taking  the  crew  with  her, 
Waddel  escaping  in  the  yawl  boat  His 
story  was  not  impeached,  and  the  money 
for  which  the  vessel  and  her  cargo  was 
insured  was  duly  paid.  Then  the  captain 
took  up  his  residence  in  Goderich,  and 
became  in  the  habit  of  taking  trips  to  the 
north  shore,  accompanied  by  his  twelve- 
year-old  son,  until  one  of  them  ended  in 
the  capsizing  of  the  boat  and  the  drowning 
of  its  occupants.  Some  years  afterwards 
a  fisherman  discovered  a  schooner  in  about 
a  hundred  feet  of  water,  near  Cape  Hurd, 
but  no  attempt  to  raise  the  sunken  vessel 
was  made  until  the  present  year,  when 
Captain  Jey,  of  Port  Huron,  undertook 
the  task,  and,  accomplishing  it,  proved 
those  who  thought  the  Explorer  had  been 
wilfully  lost  were  right  in  their  suspicions. 
She  had  been  stripped  of  her  canvas,  and 
her  cargo  was  represented  by  some  tons  of 
stone.  Twelve  auger-holes  were  found 
close  to  the  keel,  and  the  body  of  a  sailor 
lay  in  the  locked-up  cabin. 

If  ships  have  been  strangely  lost,  they 
have  been  just  as  strangely  saved.  The 
Hortense,  from  New  Orleans  to  Massa- 
chusetts, was  nearing  the  Florida  Strait& 
Before  turning  in  for  the  night,  her  com- 
mander warned  the  mate  not  to  omit 
calling  him  at  three  o'clock,  as  they  would 
then  be  approaching  the  double-headed 
Shot  Keys,  a  large  and  dangerous  rock. 
The  night  wore  on.  The  mate  went  below 
to  get  something  out  of  his  chest,  sat  down 
upon  it,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  The 
men  on  deck,  thinking  all  was  right, 
dropped  off  one  by  one,  leaving  a  Spanish 
lad  at  the  helm  to  keep  a  solitary  watch. 
The  wind  changed,  a  stiff  breeze  sprang  up, 
and  the  Hortense  sped  swiftly  on  towards 
the  dreaded  rock.  The  captain's  terrier  was 
on  deck  and  wide  awake.  Eushing  to  his 
master's  cabin,  he  jumped  upon  the  sleep- 
ing man  and  woke  hiuL  Told  to  be  quiet, 
Nep  only  barked  the  louder,  till  the 
thoroughly-roused  captain  thought  he  might 
as  well  go  on  deck.  He  was  just  in 
time.  Kight  ahead  lay  the  rock,  and 
seizing  the  helm,  he  put  the  vessel  about 
Three  minutes  later,  and  the  Hortense 
would  have  been  a  wreck. 

In  November,  1879,  the  steamer  South- 
sella,  bound  for  Port  Said,  had  left  Cardiff 
but  a  couple  of  days,  when  she  leaked  so 
fast  that  plying  the  pumps  proved  of  no 
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avail,  and  she  was  obliged  to  put  back 
with  all  speed.  Upon  a  survey  being 
made,  a  hole  was  discovered  on  her  star- 
board side,  and  in  this  hole  was  an  eel, 
fourteen  inches  long  and  two  inches  in 
diameter,  evidently  drawn  into  it  by 
suction ;  an  accidental  intrusion  for  which 
the  owner  of  the  Southsella  had  good 
reason  to  be  grateful,  for  had  it  not  been 
for  that  eel,  she  would,  in  ail  likelihood, 
have  sank  in  her  loading  berth. 

A  perilous  feat  of  navigation  was  per- 
formed by  the  captain,  mate,  and  captain's 
wife  of  the  steamer  Edgar,  when,  every 
man  of  the  crew  beinff  rendered  helpless 
by  sickness  soon  after  leaving  the  Senegal, 
the  skipper  turned  engineer,  the  mate 
fireman,  and  the  captain's  wife  acted  as 
man  at  the  helm.  The  plucky  three 
brought  the  ship  safe  home  to  England! 

In  1872,  a  Boston  ship  was  struck  by  a 
storm  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Captain  Wilson  had  his  shoulder-blade 
broken  by  the  fall  of  a  mast,  and  the  first 
mate  and  part  of  the  crew  were  at  the 
same  time  disabled.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  captain  been  carried  to  his  cabin, 
than  his  wife,  a  woman  of  one-and-twenty, 
hurried  on  deck,  told  the  men  to  work  with 
a  will,  and  she  would  take  them  into  port. 
The  wreckage  was  cleared,  the  pumps 
manned,  and  the  gale  was  weathered. 
Then  a  jury-mast  was  rigged,  the  ship  put 
before  the  wind,  and  in  twenty-one  days 
reached  St.  Thomas.  After  repairing 
damages  there,  finding  her  husband  stiU 
helpless,  the  indomitable  woman  navi- 
gated Uie  ship  to  Liverpool  Captain 
Wilson  was  never  able  to  resume  work, 
and  for  seven  years  his  brave  wife  sup- 
ported him  and  her  child  by  working  as 
clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store.  Then  he  died, 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  was  deservedly  appointed 
to  a  Custom  House  inspectorship  by  Secre- 
tary Sherman.  Such  women  are  still  to 
the  fore.  In  a  newspaper  of  1880  was  to 
be  read : 

"  Thebrigantine  Moorburg,  leftFoochow, 
in  China,  in  October  last,  for  Melbourne, 
carrying  a  crew  of  four,  exclusive  of  the 
captain — whose  wife  was  with  him — and 
the  mate.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
voyage  the  crew  fell  sick,  and,  one  after 
the  other,  died.  This  left  the  entire 
management  of  the  ship  to  the  captain, 
the  mate,  and  the  captain's  wife.  The 
heat  was  frightful,  and,  as  if  there  were  not 
sufficient  difiiculties  already,  a  leak  was 
sprung;  the  mate  was  reduced  to  a 
skeleton,  and  almost  helpless  from  sick- 


ness ;  the  captain  was  covered  with  sores, 
and  his  legs  painfully  swollen.  The 
captain's  wife,  a  small,  and  by  no  means 
robust  woman,  kept  her  health ;  and  not 
only  did  she  nurse  all  the  sick  in  torn, 
and  look  after  her  baby,  but  she  took  the 
wheel  in  the  regular  watches,  and  did  her 
share  of  seaman's  work  besides.  The 
captain,  in  spite  of  his  dreadful  condition, 
manageid  to  let  himself  overboard  and 
stopped  the  leak ;  and  so,  at  last^  after  all 
her  troubles,  the  Moorburg  got  into  Brie- 
bane  half  full  of  water,  with  two  sick  men 
on  board,  and  a  woman  at  the  helm. 
More  than  this,  the  gallant  woman  not 
only  brought  the  ship  safe  into  port,  but 
her  baby  toa" 

Strangest  of  all  is  our  last  story  of  the 
sea.     In  December,  1873,  the  British  ship 
Dei  Gratia  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  with  the 
Mary  Celeste,   an    American    brigantine, 
found  derelict  in  latitude  38  20  N.,  longitude 
1715  W. ;  but  without  any  apparent  cause 
for    her    abandonment     The    Admiralty 
Court  ordered  a  special  survey.     The  ex- 
terior of  the  ship's  hull  showed  no  trace  of 
damage,  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of 
her  having  struck  on  any  rock  or  ground, 
or  been  in  collision.     The  stem,  stempost, 
and  rudder  were  in  good  condition.    As 
with  the  exterior  so  it  was  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  derelict     A  minute  examina- 
tion proved  conclusively  that  no  accident 
had  befallen  her,  and  that  she  had  not 
encountered  very  heavy  weather ;  for  the 
pitch  in  the  water-ways  had  not  started, 
and  the  hull,  masts,  and  yaxxls  were  as 
perfect  as  they  well  could  be.     There  was 
not  a  crack  in  the  paint  of  the  deck-house. 
The  seamen's  chests  and  sundry  articles  of 
clothing  on  board,  were  quite  dry ;  more- 
over,  a  small  phial  of  sewing-maohine  oil, 
and  a  reel  and  thimble  over  it,  had  not 
even  been  upset     The  harmonium  and  the 
rest  of  the  cabin  furniture  stood  in  their 
proper    places,    the     music     and    books 
scattered  about  had  evidently  never  been 
wetted.      The  barrels  of  spirits,  forming 
the  ship's  cargo,  were  all  well  stowed,  and, 
saving  one  that  had  started,  were  intact 
and  in  good  order.     No  bills  of  lading,  no 
manifest,  rewarded  the  industry  of  active 
searchers.    They  found,  however,  abundant 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  lady  and  a 
child  on  board  the  brigantine.     The  last 
entry  in  the  log  showed  that  at  eight  a  m  on 
the  9th  of  November  she  had  passed  to  the 
north  of  St  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores ;  but, 
for  divers  reasons,  it  was  inferred  that  she 
was  not  abandoned  until  some  days  later. 
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Why  had  the  Mary  Celeste  been 
abandoned  1  A  yery  terrible  answer  was 
suggested  by  the  finding  of  a  sword, 
appearing  as  though  it  had  been  stained 
with  blood  and  afterwards  wiped ;  and  the 
discoyery  that  the  top-gallant  rail  bore 
marks  of  the  same  ominous  character,  while 
both  sides  of  the  ship's  bows  had  been  cat 
by  some  sharp  instrument.  The  captain 
was  well  known  in  Gibraltar,  and  nobody 
belieyed  him  capable  of  lending  a  hand 
to  the  perpetration  of  any  foul  play. 
"Up  to  the  present  time,"  said  the 
Gibraltar  Chronicle  of  January  20,  1874, 
"  not  a  word  has  been  heard,  not  a  trace 
discoyered,  of  the  captain,  or  the  crew,  or 
the  lady  and  her  child.  It  can  only  be 
hoped  that  by  giying  the  utmost  publicity 
to  the  circumstances,  some  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  them."  The  home  press  did 
its  part  in  spreading  the  story  far  and 
Tfide,  but  as  far  as  we  haye  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  hope  expressed  was  not 
realised ;  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
Mary  Celeste,  and  the  fate  of  those  belong- 
ing to  her,  are  still  among  the  many 
UDsolyed  mysteries  of  the  sea. 
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The  first  blow  was  dealt  the  other  day 
in  a  controyersy,  which  promises  much  in- 
teresting litigation  to  persons  who  take  an 
intellectual  pleasure  in  such  things.  They 
— the  people,  not  the  law-suits — are  neither 
few  nor  far  between.  From  the  Widow 
Blackacre  downwards,  and  probably  up- 
wards, there  haye  neyer  been  wanting 
people  so  interested  in  the  working  of  the 
laws  that,  in  default  of  a  suit  of  their  own, 
they  are  neyer  so  happy  as  when  looking 
on  at  the  suits  of  others;  just  as  a  com- 
pletely cleaned-out  gambler  at  Monaco 
hoyers  round  the  tables  and  selects  win- 
ning colours  and  numbers  with  unfailing 
accuracy,  so  long  as  he  has  not  a  cent  to 
back  his  inspirations  withaL  To  such 
inveterate  loyers  of  the  law-courts,  the 
caee  of  Lewis  against  Layard — recently 
dismissed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  Maiden- 
head bench — promises  a  rich  hanrest,  for 
the  Thames  angler  is  threatened  with 
nothing  less  than  exclusion  from  his 
fayourite  riyer  —  that  is  to  say,  many 
thousands  of  people  who  loye  to  take 
their  recreation  in  the  open  air,  and  by 
the  waterside^  are  menaced  with  the  loss 
of  that  spice  of  sport  which  giyes  their 
holiday  its  zest. 


I  trust  I  may  not  be  understood  as 
one  wishing  to  hark  back  to  savagery, 
when  I  record  my  deliberate  conviction 
that  the  men  who  are  foremost  in  the  work 
of  the  world  are  those  who  cannot  make 
holiday  without  an  excuse  in  either  travel 
or  sport.  The  dolce  far  niente  is  foreign 
to  the  strenuous  English  spirit,  which 
abhors  mere  loafing  without  object  of 
any  kind.  Those  who  know  nothing 
about  it,  say  that  amusement,  when 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  means  chess- 
playing;  and  equally  careless  and  super- 
ficial commentators  have  said  the  same 
thing  of  fishing.  Anybody  who  has  once 
felt  and  lost  a  twenty-pound  salmon 
—  it  is  astonishing  how  heavy  the  lost 
fish  always  are  —  is  in  a  condition  to 
hurl  back  the  foul  impeachment  with 
scorn  and  derision.  But  in  Thames  angling 
it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  salmon, 
although  the  trout  seem  to  be  increasing 
grandly.  Salmon-fishing  is  a  great  deal 
like  deer  -  stalking,  grouse -driving,  and 
pheasant-shooting.  It  signifies  money. 
The  national  sports  of  fox-hunting  and 
horse-racing  are  supported  at  such  a  price, 
that  they  are  natiually  the  sports  of  the 
rich.  Partridge-shooting  of  the  older  and 
less  expensive  kind — excellent  sport  when 
the  stubble  was  long  enough  to  afford 
coyer  for  the  birds — is  rapidly  vanishing 
from  a  country  shorn  by  the  reaping- 
machines  now  in  use  as  closely  as  a  sheep. 
The  only  excuse  that  the  old  English 
pointer  has  now  for  existence,  is  found 
in  the  impossibility  of  driving  certain 
grouse  moors,  on  account  of  their  diffi- 
cult conformation.  At  present,  where 
there  is  no  chance  of  driving  partridges, 
they  are  '^walked-up"  by  the  shooter; 
in  fact,  every  man  is  his  own  pointer. 
So  a  very  handsome  variety  of  the 
canine  race  seems  likely  to  disappear  from 
Southern  England,  where  sport  of  every 
kind  tends  towards  the  artificiality  of 
pheasant-shooting.  As  the  long-tails  are 
driven  towards  a  certain  comer,  so  must 
partridges  be  got  together  in  a  turnip- 
field,  or  actually  driven  past  the  shooters 
if  any  sport  is  to  be  enjoyed,  for  birds  can 
no  longer  lie  in  the  stubbla  Every  indi- 
cation is  in  the  direction  of  expensive  sport, 
possible,  under  favourable  conditions,  only 
to  the  wealthy  few.  To  the  man  of  slender 
means,  who  cannot  afford  the  costly  para- 
phernalia of  modern  shooting,  the  only 
possible  genuine  outdoor  sport  is  angling, 
and  this  is  just  now  menaced  with  ex- 
tinction   on    the    Thames   by    a  general 
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moyement  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
property  on  the  bank  or  of  the  ejots, 
which,  while  they  remain  free  to  the 
public,  are  vahiable  as  resting-places  for 
oarsmen  and  anglers 

The  claim  which  has  been  advanced 
by  numerous  riyerain  proprietors,  appears, 
if  it  mean  anything,  to  signify  a  preten- 
sion to  own  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  its 
more  insidious  form  it  is  called  a  right  of 
private  fishery,  based  upon  mouldy  parch- 
ments alleged  to  be  of  remote  antiquity. 
Touching  such  grants  of  fishery  as  are 
alleged  to  date  from  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Second,  it  might  perhaps  be  well  to 
remind  landowners  of  an  incident  in  the 
years  which  followed  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. When  the  first  storm  and  stress  of 
the  now  time  had  subsided,  a  certain 
nobleman  made  his  peace  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  was  permitted  to  return  to 
France.  His  first  performance  was  to 
bring  an  action  for  ejectment  against  the 
holder  of  part  of  his  lands  which  had  been 
sold  to  the  peasant  by  the  Revolutionary 
Government.  The  legal  holder — so  far  as 
recent  law  was  concerned — pleaded  his 
parliamentary  title ;  but  the  noble  citizen 
addressed  the  judge  thus :  "  I  and  my 
ancestors  have  owned  the  land  in  question 
for  five  hundred  years."  The  reply  of  the 
judge  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  crush- 
ing :  "  I  will  hear  no  more.  You  and 
youts  have  had  it  long  enough.  It  is  time 
that  somebody  else  had  his  turn." 

Anything  more  foreign  to  English  ideas 
of  justice  than  this  celebrated  decision  can 
hardly  be  imagined ;  but  the  perpetuity  of 
property  in  land  has  of  late  been  so  rudely 
assailed  that  perhaps  the  worst  argument 
that  could  be  brought  forward  in  a  case 
interesting  to  the  public  is  that  of  posses- 
sion from  time  immemorial.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  in  all  modern  cases  pre- 
scription is  only  a  good  plea  when  fraud 
cannot  be  made  out,  and  that  an  outrageous 
infringement  on  popular  rights  cannot  be 
made  legal  by  what  lawyers  call  "  user " 
alone.  And  it  is,  moreover,  a  curious  feature 
against  the  present  attempt  to  oust  the 
London  angler  from  his  favourite  Thames, 
that  the  alleged  time-honoured  rights  have 
neither  been  enforced  nor  attempted  to  be 
enforced  till  within  the  last  few  years.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Layard  to  the 
Maidenhead  Mi^istrates  that  because  a 
person  gave  by  deed  what  he  imagined  to 
be  his  right  sixty  years  ago,  it  is  no  proof 
that  the  right  (9ver  existed  or  was  in 
actual  exercise  at  the  time.     It  is  a  little 


curious  that  it  is  only  after  this  recent 
invasion  of  the  angler's  rights  has  been 
discussed  at  some  length,  that  the  real 
proprietor  of  the  bed  of  the  river  and  of 
all  above  and  below  it,  is  fomid  to  be 
neither  the  Thames  Gonservancy  Boaid 
nor  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  but  simply  the  Crown.  This 
somewhat  tardy  discovery  gets  rid  of  a 
vast  quantity  of  argument,  so-called  facts, 
and  wire-drawn  inferences.  If  the  bed  of 
the  river  belong  to  the  Crown  np  to 
Cricklade,  that  is,  so  &r  as  the  rirer 
is  held  to  be  navigable,  and  only  the 
administration  of  its  navigation  be  vested 
in  the  Conservancy  and  the  Corporatioi), 
it  can  no  longer  be  argued  that  any  part 
of  the  river  is  private  because  it  passes 
between  an  eyot  and  the  bank,  when  both 
eyot  and  bank  belong  to  one  proprietor. 
Such  arm  is  without  doubt  part  of  a 
navigable  river,  and  the  right  to  fish  in 
it  belongs  to  the  public,  parchments  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  arguments  on  which  the  riyerain 
owners  base  their  claim,  albeit  untenable, 
are  too  interesting  in  themselves  to  be 
lightly  passed  over.  In  this  old  England 
of  ours,  even  when  we  acknowledge  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  fabric  to  be  too 
threadbare  to  endure  further  strain,  ve 
cut  out  the  worn  piece  delicately  and 
tenderly,  and  lay'  it  aside  reverently 
in  a  storehouse  meet  for  moth-eaten 
banners  and  mouldy  records.  Eyen 
when  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
grant  made  by  Rosamond  Olifibrd's  royal 
lover  is  somewhat  out  of  date,  we  neyer 
handle  it  roughly — unless  it  prove  too 
great  an  obstacle  in  our  way,  when  it  is 
like  to  go  the  way  of  such  things.  Bat 
setting  aside  the  more  or  less  apocryphal 
grants  of  Henry  of  Anjou,  the  claimants 
to  proprietary  rights  over  the  river  Thames 
argue  that  their  position  is  equivalent  io 
that  of  owners  of  river-bank  property 
where  the  stream  is  not  held  to  be  nari- 
gable.  Where  a  stream  is  distinctly  of 
the  non-navigable  class,  and  runs  between 
banks  owned  by  different  people,  it  is  held 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  belongs  to  each 
owner  as  far  as  the  middle;  and  where 
both  banks  belong  to  one  person  the  whole 
bed  belongs  to  him,  and  in  legal  form  all 
above  and  beneath  it :  that  is,  the  minerals 
beneath  the  soil,  the  water  which  flows 
over  it,  and  the  air  which  ripples  the  water; 
that  is  to  say,  with  certain  reservations  as 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  river  by  those  other 
owners  through  whose  property  it  flows. 
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Thns  an  owner  of  both  banks  cannot  dam 
up  a  stream  and  convert  it  into  a  lake  for 
supplying  a  town  with  water  without  the 
consent  of  those  whose  water  he  is  cutting 
off.  But  bating  certain  limitations  for  the 
common  good,  such  as  that  which  makes  it 
criminal  fbr  a  man  to  set  on  fire  his  house 
standing  on  his  own  freehold  land,  the 
non-navigable  stream  and  its  bed  belong 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  two  banks. 

This  appears  to  be  the  case  set  up  by 
the  owner  in  the  Maidenhead  case.  Every- 
body who  knows  and  loves  the  Thames 
will  recollect  the  little  eyot  lying  im- 
mediately above  the  railway-bridge.  It 
is  much  nearer  to  the  Berkshire  than  to 
the  Buckinghamshire  side  of  the  river,  and 
is  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  house 
and  lawn  on  the  mainland,  where  some 
eel-bucks  are  placed.  The  length  of  time 
these  eel-catching  baskets  have  been  en- 
dured where  they  are'  is  a  proof  of  the 
long-suffering  of  the  public ;  but  they  do 
not  affect  the  main  question  as  to  the 
proprietary  right  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
On  behalf  of  Mr.  Tyrrell  Lewis,  the  owner 
of  the  house  and  eyot  in  question,  the  bed 
of  the  arm  of  the  river  between  the  lawn 
and  the  eyot  is  claimed  as  private  property, 
on  the  ground  that  both  banks  are  in  his 
possession ;  at  least,  this  was  the  argument 
brought  forward  at  Maidenhead  Petty 
Sessions.  It  is  not  contended  that  tliis 
rule  applies  when  a  river  is  navigable, 
and  it  would  therefore  seem  that  issue 
must  be  finally  joined  on  the  question 
whether  the  Thames  at  Maidenhead,  and 
for  that  matter  as  far  as  Gricklade,  is 
or  is  not  navigable  or  common. 

To  ordinary  minds  it  would  appear  that 
the  matter  is  not  worth  ten  minutes'  dis- 
cussion. Even  if  the  restriction  of  "com- 
mon" to  ''navigable"  be  admitted,  there 
is  obviously  an  end  of  the  matter ;  for  if  a 
river  which  is  actually  navigated,  not  only 
by  row-boats  and  steam  laimches,  but  by 
barges  carrying  freight,  is  nof  navigable," 
what  river  is  9  The  answer  of  the  riparian 
owner  is  that  "  navigable  "  does  not  mean 
a  river  navigable  only  by  means  of  locks, 
but  is  restricted  to  that  portion  of  it  in 
which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  artificial  contrivances  for 
making  a  river  navigable  in  fact,  render  it 
non -navigable  in  Taw.  This,  in  plain 
English,  is  the  contention :  That  the 
Thames  above  Teddington  Lock  is  not  a 
navigable  river  and  the  property  of  the 
Crown  by  reason  of  the  weirs  which  have 
been  nut  un  to  keen  a  head  of  water  in 


the  river — otherwise,  to  make  it  navigable. 
Mr.  'Layard  brought  forward  documentary 
evidence  to  show  that  the  tide  of  the 
Thames  originally  flowed  as  high  as 
Boulter's  Lock,  above  Maidenhead  Bridge, 
and  that  the  erection  of  locks  down  to 
Teddington  could,  even  on  the  tidal 
theory,  hardly  affect  his  right  to  fish 
where  he  did,  any  more  than  the  erection 
of  a  weir  and  lock  below  Kew  Bridge 
could  affect  the  right  of  the  public  to  angle 
between  it  and  Teddington,  by  creating 
proprietary  rights  in  the  owners  of  the 
banks.  All  this  is  interesting  from  an 
antiquarian  point  of  view,  and  perhaps  to 
legal  eyes  valuable  in  this  particular  case, 
but  what  interests  the  public  more  nearly  is 
the  general  issue  as  to  the  navigability  of 
the  Thames  from  Teddington  to  Gricklade. 
There  is  a  farce,  in  which  Charles 
Mathews  played  charmingly,  called  Try- 
ing It  On,  which  fairly  illustrates  the 
position  of  the  more  aggressive  landowners 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  While 
nobody  was  looking  they  tried  how  much 
the  public  would  put  up  with,  just  as 
landowners  elsewhere  have  felt  their  way 
gradually  till  they  were  strong  enough 
either  to  get  their  picking  and  stealing  of 
public  property  sanctioned  by  a  private 
Bill  smuggled  through  Parliament,  or  to 
plead  sixty  years'  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  their  plunder.  Such  attempts  at  the 
capture  of  public  property  as  were  in  part 
defeated  inEpping  Forest  and  are  reported 
to  have  been  recently  made  at  Mitcham,  at 
Malvern,  and  among  the  Quantock  Hills, 
have  been  completely  successful  at  a  well- 
known  village-green  in  Norfolk,  and  on  the 
once  common-land  near  Bumham  Beeches, 
and  in  scores  of  other  places.  The  method 
of  setting  to  work  was  simple.  The  lord 
of  the  manor  or  two  or  three  owners  of 
adjoining  property  having  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  the  division  of  plunder 
first  ran  a  rail  round  the  village-green  or 
common  -  ground  to  keep  people  from 
straying  into  the  pond  on  dark  nights. 
When  this  hand-raU  had  become  a  recog- 
nised part  of  the  green,  people  and  their 
cattle  were  warned  off  it,  and  finally  the 
rail  was  improved  into  a  fence,  and  the 
land  built  over  or  broken  up  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Protest  was  useless,  as 
many  a  would-be  village  Hampden  has 
found  to  his  cost  Such  a  one  would  be 
first  of  all  cut  off  from  any  share  in  the 
custom  of  the  big  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  their  servants,  and,  if  he  did  not 
live  in  his  own  house  on  his  own  ground, 
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would  certainly  be  ejected  by  the  landlord 
or  the  parson  or  their  friends.  Moreover, 
he  would  be  set  down  as  a  "  bad  lot/'  as  a 
Dissenter,  a  Radical,  and  either  a  poacher 
himself  or  the  associate  of  poachers ;  and 
would  be  driven  either  into  goal  or  work- 
house, or  out  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

By  the  riverside  the  process  has  been 
not  less  ingenious  and  interesting 

What^  for  instance,  could  be  more 
natural  than  for  the  owner  of  a  field  or 
a  lawn  than  to  consider  the  tiny  islet 
covered  with  rushes  and  flowering  aquatic 
plants,  separated  from  him  by  a  slender 
strip  of  water  in  winter  and  by  little  more 
than  a  muddy  puddle  in  summer  as 
his  own  property  f  It  was  not  laid  down 
in  his  deeds,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
belonged  to  the  Grown,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  try  to  set  up  a 
claim  to  it.  The  instinct  of  rounding  off 
properties  and  squaring  fields  is  implanted 
deeply  in  human  nature,  and,  where  there 
is  no  opposition,  asserts  itself  with  irresis- 
tible power.  It  is  too  easy  to  block  up  an 
arm  of  a  river  only  a  few  yards  wide  at 
one  season  and  feet  at  another  with  eel- 
pots  to  begin  with,  and  later  on  to  throw 
a  rustic  bridge  across.  When  these  steps 
have  been  taken  with  impunity  it  is  only 
a  work  of  time  to  fill  up  one  end  of  the 
strait  which  divides  the  eyot  from  the  shore, 
to  thus  convert  the  strait  into  a  backwater, 
and  presently  to  fill  in  the  backwater,  put 
camp-shedding  on  the  exterior  face  of  the 
eyot  towards  the  main  stream,  and  thus 
capture  it  altogether.  It  is  the  same  thing 
with  fields  through  which  a  right-of-way 
has  existed  from  time  immemorial.  It  is 
easy  to  turn  a  bull  into  a  field  concerning 
which  there  is  any  doubt,  easier  still  to 
put  up  finger-posts  warning  all  persons  not 
engaged  in  towing  to  keep  from  off  it. 
Persons  have,  it  is  stated,  been  actually 
fined  for  insisting  on  fishing  from  a  tow- 
path,  which  is,  in  fact,  as  much  a  public 
highway  as  the  river  or  a  post-road.  Where 
the  tow-path  shifts  from  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other,  the  old  ferry-boats  have 
been  removed,  so  that  many  a  pleasant 
stroll  by  the  riverside  is  brought  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
the  wealthy  teaching  those  poorer  than 
themselves  the  lesson  of  combination  to 
maintain  their  real  or  supposed  rights. 
Anglers,  who  are  supposed  to  be  a 
thoughtful  race,  should  not  idlow  the 
lesson  to  be  lost,  but  rally  round  Mr. 
Layard,  Mr.  Francis  Francis,  Mr.  Crump, 
and  other  defenders  of  rights  which  give 


enjoyment  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
hard-worked  Londoners,  whose  best— to 
use  an  Hibemicism — *' playground"  b  a 
Free  Thames. 


BY  WORKMAN'S  TRAIN. 


At  five  in  the  morning,  although  not 
yet  daylight,  it  is  getting  on  that  vaj. 
Lamps  everywhere  are  turning  pale,  eocks 
are  crowing,  the  rumble  of  waggons  is  like 
muttering  thunder  in  the  distance,  while  a 
bell  faintly  clanking  from  a  distant  conrent 
reminds  us  of  ancimit  ways  in  this  wilderness 
of  new  streets  and  gaunt  railway-arches. 
Now  the  night-policeman  has  relinquished 
his  bull's-eye,  and  no  longer  looks  with 
suspicion  upon  the  wayfarer  with  a  bundle, 
for  everybody  now  abroad  carries  a  bundle, 
and  with  that  also  a  tin  can.  The  bundlecon- 
tains  what  is  curtlycalled  grub,  and  the  can, 
no  doubt,  cold  tea,  to  be  presently  wanned 
up  by  engine-house  or  work-room  fir&  It  is 
an  extensive  picnic,  in  fact.  Eveiybcdy 
going  out  for  the  day — ^without  much 
prospect  of  enjoyment,  to  judge  from  the 
moody  faces  revealed  by  the  sulky  morning 
light 

A  little  group  of  men  are  lounging  about 
the  station-doors,  not  yet  opened,  although 
the  gas-light  shines  brightJy  through  the 
boomng-office  windows.  And  we  look  at 
each  other  morosely,  with  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  Monday  morning,  and  that  we 
are  in  for  another  week's  hard  work, 
our  pockets  nearly  empty,  and  pay-day 
a  long  way  off.  But  a  young  woman 
appears — a  young  woman  with  a  parcel— 
and  the  harsh  expression  in  our  faces  is 
relieved  by  a  certain  mildness.  The  young 
woman  is  ^oing  to  King's  Cross  for  anot.her 
train,  and  is  doubtful  of  getting  there  in 
time ;  but  everybody  assures  her  that  she 
is  all  right  The  workman's  special  will 
be  along  in  five  minutes.  And  now  doors 
are  flung  open  noisily,  and  we  file  in. 
"To  the  Tower!"  The  booking-clerk 
hesitates  for  a  moment,  for  this  is  the  first 
train  to  the  new  station,  and  the  fint 
demand  for  a  ticket 

But  it  is  all  ri^ht  A  parti-coloured 
workman's  ticket  is  handed  out,  instead 
of  the  sober  self-coloured  one  of  ordbary 
life;  a  return  ticket  at  a  fare  refresh- 
ingly small.  There  is  no  examination  as 
to  your  title  to  bo  called  a  workman. 
Get  up  early  enough  in  the  morning, 
and  you  are  a  workman  to  all  intents 
and   purposes.      But  at  the    same  time 
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you  assume  certain  disabilitiea.  You  mast 
not  return  before,  five  o'clock,  except 
on  Saturdays,  and  if  smashed  up  by  the 
company  in  transit,  a  sum  limited  to  a 
hundred  pounds  only,  is  payable  for  the 
damagea 

On  the  platform  eyerything  seems  to 
blink  sleepily  in  the  strange  mixture  of 
daylight  and  gaslight;  and  as  we  pass 
over  the  «topB  of  the  houses,  they,  too, 
seem  to  be  fast  asleep,  with  their  closely- 
shrouded  windows,  and  chimneys  that 
have  not  yet  begun  to  8mok&  On  each 
side  of  the  carriage  sits  a  row  of  workmen, 
stolid  and  solemn-looking:  some  in  the 
cords  and  battered  hat  of  the  bricklayer;  a 
carpenter,  perhapd,  with  his  bag  of  tools ; 
a  plumber,  like  a  serpent-charmer,  with 
some  yards  of  piping  coiled  round  his 
arm ;  painters,  slight  and  pale,  with  white 
''jumpers,"  or  blouses,  under  their  coats. 
At  one  station,  aa  we  are  moving  off,  a  late 
arrival  makes  a  desperate  rush  to  get  in. 
One  at  the  window,  looking  out  like  Sister 
Ann,  is  questioned :  *'  Did  Bill  manage  it  ? " 
''No,  Bill  didn't;  and  dropped  his  grub 
underneath  the  train."  Poor  Billl  he  will 
chew  the  cud  of  bitter  regret  as  he  waits 
for  the  next  train. 

A  sort  of  grim  appreciation  is  expressed 
at  this  little  incident;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  faces  are  set  and  serious.  There 
is  little  of  the  salt  of  youth  in  these  hard- 
featured  men.  Some  doze  off;  there  is  no 
talk  of  any  kind,  but  a  continuous  spitting, 
for  the  most  part  without  the  excuse  of  a 
"quid."  At  Paddington,  daylight  is  in 
the  ascendant — ^the  lamps  are  just  blots  of 
light,  and  the  newly-polished  brasses  of 
the  en^nes,  paraded  for  the  early  trains, 
glitter  m  the  morning  light  At  each  station 
is  a  crowd  of  working-men,  ready  to 
squeeze  into  the  already  well-filled  carriages. 
The  young  woman  with  the  parcel  manages 
to  miss  King's  Cross,  and  is  carried  on  to 
Farringdon,  and  departs  flashing  her 
teeth.  Indeed,  it  is  difficmt  to  see  the 
names  of  stations  through  the  bodies  of 
half-a4ozen  thick-set  men  standing  in  the 
gangway,  and  nobody  takes  the  trouble  to 
call  them  out 

And  then  there  is  a  continual  exodus, 
with  the  heavy  tramp  of  feet,  at  each  of 
the  City  stations,  and  at  Aldgate  a  general 
clearance,  and  a  few  minutes'  delay  while 
a  voice  afar-off  asks, ''  Ain't  you  going  on 
to  the  Tower!"  Yes,  we  are  going  on 
to  the  Tower ;  and  the  passage  is  rather  a 
pleasant  one,  for  underground.  There  is 
a  smell  of  cement  and  fresh-turned  soil, 


for  the  line  has  burrowed  beneath  the 
dirt  of  ancient  London,  and  into  the 
untainted  gravel  below. 

A  great  opportunity  for  finds  of  the 
archaeological  order,  one  would  think,  and 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  very 
important  was  found.  The  remams  of 
Roman  London  are,  it  is  well  known, 
buried  some  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  below 
the  soil,  a  fact  at  first  blush  rather  difficult 
to  account  for,  till  we  remember  that  the 
digging  of  cellars  and  clearing  of  founda- 
tions is  quite  a  modem  practice.  The  old 
builders  never  cleared,  but  only  levelled 
the  remains  of  previously  existing  struc- 
tures, and  then  before  dust-holes  were 
periodically  cleared  and  the  contents  of 
ash-pits  carted  away,  the  d6bris  of  a  com- 
munity would  accumulate  very  rapidly. 
The  line  strikes  across  the  old  City  wall, 
and  its  foundations  gave  a  tough  job  to 
the  contractors  to  clear  away,  while  the 
City  ditch  that  was  filled  up  as  long  ago 
as  Charles  the  First's  time  contained  a 
considerable  assortment  of  unconsidered 
trifles,  with  a  few  curios  amon^  the  mass. 
The  presence  of  a  large  deposit  of  horns, 
several  tons  of  them,  creates  a  certain 
amount  of  speculation.  One  would  think 
that  such  articles  would  have  always  had 
a  certain  commercial  value,  and  would  not 
have  been  shot  as  rubbish  indiscriminately. 
The  cutting,  it  is  said,  passes  right  under- 
neath the  mound  on  Tower  Hill  where  the 
scaffold  was  formerly  erected,  and  which 
has  soaked  up  so  much  of  the  blue  blood 
of  England.  But  nothing  of  the  gloom 
of  such  memories  hangs  about  the  Tower 
Station.  The  new  station  is  of  pleasant 
cheerful  aspect,  with  its  wooden  staircases, 
leading  up  to  a  big  gap  among  tall  houses, 
where  a  fringe  of  trees  is  visible,  and  blue 
sky  flecked  with  white  clouds. 

And  in  Trinity  Square,  where  we  emerge, 
the  air  is  fresh  and  pleasant,  and  below  us 
is  the  Tower,  clearly  built  rather  to  com- 
mand the  river  than  the  land,  the  blue 
mists  of  morning  hanging  still  about  it, 
and  lingering  most  of  ail  in  the  deep  dry 
moat  The  Tower,  with  its  Norman 
pepper-boxes  rising  over  such  a  medley  of 
buildings,  battlements,  and  towers,  with  the 
chimneysof  comfortable  red-brickdwellings, 
mediaeval  loopholes,  and  modem  casements, 
all  mixed  up  together.  Is  there  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  a  building  —  putting  aside 
mere  ruins  and  antiquities — ^half  so  inter- 
esting as  the  Tower  of  London  1  If  the 
BastOle  had  been  preserved  with  its 
terrible  memories,  we   should   all    make 
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pilgrimages  to  see  it  But  could  it  vie 
with  our  prison  fortress,  that  is  still  a  going 
concern,  with  warders  and  sentinels,  ^ 
the  panide  of  keys  and  sates,  just  as  it 
was  in  Norman  William's  day  f  And  one 
feels  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  turn  it 
into  a  mere  museum,  although  the  public 
should  have  free  access  to  it  at  all  times, 
with  a  service  of  guides  at  fixed  fees  for 
those  who  like  to  employ  them. 

In  front  of  the  postern-gate,  a  small, 
dark-coated  rifleman  is  marching  up  and 
down — the  familiar  bearskins  b^g  away 
among  the  Pyramids  —  but  there  are  no 
other  marks  of  life  about  the  fortress, 
which  will  presently  no  doubt  awake^  with 
bugle-calls  and  the  rattle  of  arms  as  the 
round  of  duty  begins,  that  perhaps  has 
never  ceased  since  Norman  pennons  first 
crowned  the  battlements  of  the  keep 

Pleasant  enough  must  have  been  the 
houses  in  Trinity  Square  with  such  a  so^ne 
to  look  down  upon,  and  the  Thames 
beyond  with  its  crowded  shipping,  and 
perhaps  on  mornings  such  as  these,  over 
the  mist  of  houses,  a  glimpse  of  the  blue 
Surrey  hills.  A  square  once,  no  doubt, 
inhabited  by  comfortable  Trinity  brethren, 
or  men  snugly  connected  with  the  Mint, 
and  the  wives  and  children  of  such — 
happy  little  urchins  with  such  a  big  play- 
thing always  in  view  from  the  nursery 
windows — ^but  thev  are  aU  gone  now,  and 
the  houses  are  shipping-offices  for  the 
most  part,  with  strange  unfamiliar  names 
where  once  you  might  see  the  brass  plates 
of  Brown  and  Jones.  A  stray  doctor  here 
and  there  is  left,  perhaps,  and  no  doubt 
there  is  a  parsonage  somewhere,  but  all 
else  is  business.  Here  and  there  groups 
of  men  are  waiting  for  warehouses  to 
open,  and  lower  down  the  hill  is  a  small 
detachment  of  spring-carts,  whose  masters, 
no  doubt,  are  at  this  moment  buying  fish 
in  Billingsgate. 

In  the  river  it  is  dead  low-water,  and 
by  the  stairs  two  or  three  boats  are  lying 
high  and  dry  on  a  bed  of  gravel,  and  it  is 
here  that  we  may  say  is  the  very  birth- 
place of  London;  the  gravelly  landing- 
place,  with  the  defensible  hill  above,  that 
first  tempted  some  roving  tribe  to  make 
a  settlement  by  the  river.  And  really,  in 
the  quiet  of  this  low  tide,  the  river  has  a 
friendly,  homely  appearance.  A  boatload 
of  workmen  is  just  being  ferried  over; 
and  the  'longshore  men,  who  would  be 
about  you  like  so  many  vampires  if  you 
wanted  to  get  on  board  a  ship  or  catch  a 
steamer,  now  look  upon  you  with  con- 


temptuous indifference.  And  you  seem 
to  share  the  lazy  life  of  the  river  and 
the  ships,  the  big  steamers  lying  quietly 
aground,  while  the  plaintive  ''¥0  heave 
ho"  of  the  sulors  hauling  away  at  a 
ladder  rings  pleasantly  in  the  morning  air. 

But  if  day  has  hardly  begun-  on  the 
river,  it  is  fiiUy  launched  and  steaming  on 
at  a  great  rate  at  Billingsgate.  Habitats 
say  with  disdain  that  a  Monday's  market 
is  only  child's  play.  But  it  is  a  very 
noisy,  not  to  say  rude  kind  of  play,  while 
men  in  white  fish-smeared  garments,  with 
boxes  on  their  heads,  run  amuck  through 
the  crowd,  that  is  ''yap  yap  yappine/' 
gathered  about  some  salesman  who 
watches  the  whole  business  as  if  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  while  an  energetic 
assistant  in  white  overalls  does  all  the 
work.  And  then  the  stairs  to  the  river, 
where  the  craft  are  lying  almost  jammed 
together,  and  mostly  aground,  and  to  see 
the  interminable  procession  of  the  men  in 
white  fishy  garments,  like  the  slaves  of 
Aladdin's  lamp,  with  each  his  tray  or  fish- 
box  on  his  head,  mounting  always  in  one 
continued  line,  with  stolid  Chinese  in- 
difference written  on  each  face !  Is  there 
no  end  to  the  supply  of  men  in  fishy 
garments  t 

At  last  you  may,  perhaps,  make  out  that 
there  is  another  set  of  steps  where  there 
is  an  equally  continuous  descending  stream 
of  tiiese  fish-bearers.  So  that  like  a  stage 
army  the  same  men  may  come  into  review 
twice  over.  But  the  habit  of  carrying  a 
box  of  fish  upon  the  head  seems  to  fix  a 
certain  expression  on  the  features,  and  thus 
the  men  resemble  each  other  so  much  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  ring  begins 
or  ends. 

Apart  from  all  this  the  fish  make  a  fine 
display  ;  enormous  cod  that  seem  capable 
of  swallowing  a  man  whole,  and  a 
wonderful  variety  of  fresh -caught  fish 
glowing  in  all  their  prismatic  colour&  And 
m  the  street,  too,  crowded  with  carts  and 
vans,  there  is  nothing  but  fish  fix>m  one 
end  to  the  other. 

Somewhere  hereabouts  the  Monument 
comes  in  sight  with  its  gilt  top  lighted  up  by 
the  morning  sun.  And  the  sudden  desire 
comes  to  go  to  the  top.  For  what  a  sight 
it  must  be  on  such  a  morning  as  this  to  see 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temides  He 
Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky. 

But  no;  the  Monument  is  inaccessible 
till  eight  o'clock,  when  the  world  of  London  , 
will  be  shrouded  in  the    smoke   of   its 
myriad  fires. 
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And  80  let  us  complete  the  cirde  for 
ourselves,  stopping  in  Cannon  Street  to 
peer  over  the  wooden  hoarding  where  the 
navvies  are  just  beginning  to  work  at  the 
tunnelling  under  the  street.  And  here  at 
the  Mansion  House  we  come  upon  the 
British  workman  again  with  his  bundle  and 
his  can.  But  alas !  with  broad  daylight 
come  class  distinctions ;  and  an  exacting 
clerk  demands  of  us  the  full  fare  home. 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MJftS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 


PROLOGUE. 
CHAPTER  V.      A  LOVE-SONG. 

As  a  lark  at  early  morning,  so  sang 
the  child  Hilda,  sitting  at  her  work  in  the 
sunshine. 

*'  Lovo  IB  not  a  feeling  to  pass  away 
Like  the  balmy  breath  of  a  summer's  day ; 
It  is  not— it  cannot  be — ^laid  aside, 
It  is  not  a  thing  to  forget  or  hide. 
It  clings  tfi  the  neart— ah  !  woe  is  me ! 
As  the  ivy  dings  to  the  old  oak«tree." 

A  quaint  song  truly  to  be  sung  by  a 
maiden  of  such  tender  years,  "quite  six 
now/'  as  she  was  wont  to  say  with  a 
charming  air  of  complacency  at  being 
able  to  lay  claim  to  so  much ;  and  who 
could  forbear  a  smile  at  the  precocious 
pathos  with  which  the  last  two  lines  were 
given] 

The  dolorous  lay  was  sung  uader  diffi- 
culties too.  The  dark-blue  ribbon  which 
tied  back  Hilda's  sunny  hair  hardly  kept 
the  curling  tendrils  well  in  hand,  and 
truants  had  to  be  pushed  back  into  an 
unwilling  captivity  every  five  ndnutes  or 
so.  Then,  the  work  upon  which  the 
songster  was  engaged  was  of  such  an 
intricate  and  responsible  character  as  to 
require,  at  critical  moments,  that  rosy 
lips  should  be  screwed  up  tight  and  a 
bonnie  head  held  well  on  one  side. 
Hilda's  bit  of  an  arm  was  thrust  far  into 
the  deepest  recesses  of  a  black  worsted 
stocking,  and  there  the  wee  hand  stretched 
to  its  utmost  to  form  a  frame  for 
that  homely  kind  oT  needle-work  called 
darning.  Under  and  over — under  and 
over — went  the  long  needle,  of  which  the 
little  woman  who  guided  it  in  the  way  it 
should  go  looked  the  least  bit  in  the 
world  frightened,  while  a  beautiful  net- 
work grew. 

Not  without  violet  eyes  casting  wistful 
looks  through  the  casement  whence  came 
streaming  in  a  fountain  of  golden  light; 


not  without  a  big  sigh  now  and  again 
heaving  the  baby-bodice. 

"  The  path  of  duty  is  sweet,"  had  been 
the  last  copy  in  her  writing-book;  and 
fiilda  was  in  that  desirable  path  at  the 
present  time.  But  for  all  that  she  could 
not  help  remembering  how  still  and  bright 
would  lie  the  dyk^s  in  the  sunshine,  how 
charming  was  the  paper-boat  she  made 
with  her  own  deft  fingers,  and  proudly 
floated  there  the  day  before. 

The  bracken  was  all  turning  yellow 
against  the  rocks.  The  nuts  in  the  wood 
were  ruddy  outside  and  delicious  within. 
You  had  but  to  jump  as  high  as  you  could, 
bring  your  two  hands  close  together,  and 
— ^why,  there  youwere,  you  know,  and  the 
nuts  too  1 

What  was  the  good  of  thinking  of 
nutting  in  the  woods,  under  the  leaves 
that  were  all  red  and  yellow,  when  you 
ought  to  be  giving  all  your  attention  to 
stocking-mending] 

An  uneasy  hitch  of  the  small  three- 
legged  stool  on  which  Hilda  was  perched 
was  the  outward  and  visible  demonstration 
of  this  penitent  reflection. 

Hilda  had  been  reared  under  a  system 
of  repression  that  would  have  hardened  a 
nature  less  naturally  sweet  and  tender. 
As  it  was,  repression  had  only  saddened 
the  violet  eyes  and  eiven  them  a  di'eamy 
softness,  strange  and  wonderfully  winning 
to  see  in  one  so  young.  It  made  you  feel 
that  the  shadow  of  a  womanhood  to  come 
was  for  ever  over  the  child,  tempering  the 
ready  smile  of  her  sensitive  mouth,  but 
not  yet  having  stunted  those  precious 
tendnls,  the  warm  and  loving  sympathies 
of  the  child-heartw 

Some  women  are  bom  with  a  tendency 
to  idolatry.  Such  idolise,  first,  a  doll, 
or  something  that  for  lack  of  a  better 
thing  represents  a  doll;  then,  in  time, 
lover,  husband,  children  follow,  each  and 
all  filling  the  place  that  in  the  savage 
heart  is  occupied  by  the  bit  of  painted 
stick  he  calls  his  god.  The  passionate 
votary  is  never  tireid  of  burning  sweetest 
incense  at  her  shrine;  she  is  willing  to 
spend  and  be  spent,  to  suffer  and  keep 
weary  vigil,  smiling  the  whila 

Such  a  nature  was  folded  in  that  bud, 
little  Hilda's  heart  Already  an  idol  was 
in  possession,  an  idol  whose  worship  was 
conducted  in  secret. 

But  at  present  Hilda's  whole  soul  is 
centred  on  her  stocking-mending.  The 
last  masterly  touches  given  to  a  finished 
work  are  full  of  a  rapture  all  their  own, 
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and  Hilda's  web  of  lattice-work  waa  dose 
on  completion. 

"  It  ia  not— it  cannot  be— laid  aside. 
It  is  not  a  thing  to  forget  or  hide  ; 
It  clings  to  the  heart— ah  !  woe  is  me  ! 
As  the  ivy  clings  to  the  old  oak-tree." 

Again  uprose  the  sound  of  the  pretty 
loye3om  ditty,  bat  this  time  the  singer 
held  her  work  out  at  arm's  length  and 
looked  at  it  with  her  head  on  one  side 
admiringly  as  she  sang. 

'<  Don't  be  singing  foolish  songs  when 
you're  at  work,  Hilda." 

The  voice  came  through  the  half-open 
door  from  a  room  across  the  white-stoned 
passage. 

**  It  helps  me,  mothie,  to  sing  when  I'm 
working." 

''That  is  but  a  foolish  fancy;  and  the 
song,  where  did  you  learn  it  f  " 

"Miss  Alicia  taught  it  me,  mothie; 
she  said  to  stop  awhile,  you  Imow,  and 
sigh — so *' 

"  She  might  have  taught  you  something 
better  while  she  was  about  it  If  I  hear 
of  any  more  such  folly,  you  shan't  go  to 
the  great  house  any  more  this  side 
Christmas." 

Hilda  shivered,  though  the  sun  was 
shining  so  merrily  through  the  lattice-panes. 

What  would  the  life  of  anyone  be  who 
was  forbidden  to  go  to  Dale  Ibid  1 

The  thought  was  really  too  stupendous 
for  the  mind  to  grasp. 

No  delicate  touching  of  the  keys  of 
the  old  spinet,  awaking  a  certain  gracious 
tinkling  sound  that  seemed  delicious  to  her 
ears ;  Miss  Alicia  standing  by,  smiling  at 
the  player's  delight  No  half-timid  glanc- 
ing into  wonderful  tomes,  wherein  were 
pictures,  fearsome  and  beautiful,  of  knights 
in  gay  caparison  and  deadly  fight  No 
stories  of  the  ghost  in  the  blue-chamber ; 
no  syllabub  in  the  housekeeper's -room. 
What  would  life  be,  shorn  of  such  delights 
as  these  and  others  akin  to  them  f 

"  I  won't  sing  any  more,  mothie,"  said 
poor  Hilda,  "  if  you  don't  like  me  to.  All 
the  same,  I  think  it's  a  be — ootiful  song, 
and  I  love  Miss  Alicia  for  teaching  it  me." 

A  pretty  mutinous  pout  steals  round  the 
baby-lips  that  thus  utter  their  small  pro- 
test ;  but  a  sharp  slap  on  the  side  of  the 
golden-brown  head  nearly  capsizes  Hilda 
irom  her  three-legged  throne  a  moment 
afterwards,  and  shows  her  that  there  is 
a  price  to  pay  for  loyalty  to  the  absent 

"  Little  wilful  1 "  cries  Mrs.  Devenant, 
who  has  hurried  across  the  house-place 
thus  to  administer  condign  punishment 


Hilda  doubtless  smarts  under  the  blow, 
but  she  does  not  weep^  she  does  not  even 
complain.  She  tries  to  baffle  fate  by 
ignoring  the  knocks  it  bestows. 

« When  are  you  going  to  learn  that  it 
is  useless  to  try  and  get  the  better  of  me, 
with  your  wheedling  ways  t "  said  Mr& 
Devenant,  standing  beside  her  email 
daughter,  tall,  splendid,  implacable. 

She  was  only  a  farmer's  daughter;  her 
brother — ^honest  son  of  toil — had  followed 
his  own  plough ;  had  had  friendly  rivalries 
with  his  neighbours  as  to  stacking  corn 
and  gathering  in  crops  of  mangel-wurzels, 
and  was  "respected  by  b\\  who  knew  him," 
as  the  saying  goes.  He  was  so  much  of  a 
gentleman  at  heart  as  never  to  boast  that 
his  sister  Hester  had  "married  above  her;" 
indeed,  in  his  own  mind  he  thought  she 
had  made  rather  a  fool  of  herself  in  the 
matter.  He  wondered  at  a  man  beiog 
called  by  a  name  that  seemed  by  rights  to 
belong  to  a  higher  class  of  beings;  and 
glancing  furtively  at  Gabriel  Devenant's 
dark  deep-set  eyes  and  wild  locks,  opined 
within  hmiself  that  if  he  claimed  kin  with 
an  angd  at  all,  it  wasn't  one  of  the  right 
sort  Being,  however,  a  man  given  to 
mind  his  limd  and  look  upon  the  proper 
management  of  cattle  as  one  of  the  main 
ends  of  existence,  the  young  feirmer  kept 
a  discreet  silence  on  these  delicate  points. 

Such  was  Hester  Devenant's  lineage;  and 
yet  she  had^the  mask  of  a  Roman  empress, 
and  the  dignity  of  one  bom  to  the  purple, 
when  she  chose  to  assume  it 

Nothing  more  perfect  than  the  way  in 
which  her  head  was  set  upon  her  shoulders 
could  well  be  imagined;  nothing  more 
lovely  than  the  endless  coils  of  dark  hair 
twisted  in  a  rich  mass  low  on  her  neck-- 
hair  that  when  she  sat  in  a  chair  and  let  it 
fall  loose,  reached  to  the  ground,  apd  lay 
there  a  glorious  tangle  of  curls  and  ripples. 

Strangers  looked  at  Gabriel  Devenant's 
wife,  and  then  said  what  a  beautiful  woman 
she  might  have  been.  Only  "might  hare 
been,"  for  in  her  face  was  all  womanly 
gentleness  lacking:  neither  sweetness  nor 
peace  had  there  their  dwelling-place.  B 
was  the  face  of  a  woman  at  war  with  all  the 
world,  at  war  with  all  good  impulses,  even 
in  her  own  nature — not  unfeeling,  bat 
with  all  good  feeling  misguided,  passionate, 
aggressive ;  the  eyes  dark,  defiant — above 
aU,  suspicious;  the  nose  chiselled  finel/i 
and  with  those  upward  curving  nostrib 
that  are  rare,  and  rare  as  beautiful; 
the  mouth  cruel,  restless,  and  so  marring 
the  perfection  of  all  else.    Yet  those  thm 
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nervous  lips  smiled  sometimes ;  chiefly  when 
Gabriel  said  something  which  it  pleased  his 
wife  to  hear,  or  when  she  stood  by  Hilda 
as  the  child  lay  sleeping  with  a  flashed 
cheek  resting  on  a  pretty  pink  palm. 

It  could  not  be  expectea  that  Mrs.  Deve- 
nant  should  be  a  popular  woman.  On  the 
contrary,  she  was  a  singularly  friendless 
person.  Yet  she  managed  to  get  her  own 
way  as  much  by  fear  as  others  did  by  love. 
The  people  about  her  feared  her  bitter 
tongue,  and  were  cautious  how  they  set 
it  wagging;  feared  her  resentment,  and 
were  careful  not  to  arouse  it  Few  cared 
to  try  and  cross  her  will ;  and  yet,  under- 
lying her  life  was  a  tragedy. 

She  was  not  what  is  called  young  when 
she  married,  being  five  years  her  husband's 
senior,  and  he  had  then  reached  his  seven- 
and-twentieth  year.  She  had  never  had 
any  rustic  flirtations.  Never  had  any  village 
lad  ventured  on  the  offering  of  a  Sunday 
posy,  or  nudged  her  with  an  amorous 
elbow,  after  the  fashion  of  bumpkin  lovers. 
Tall  and  stately  as  one  of  the  pine-trees 
on  her  father's  farm,  she  grew  to  fullest 
womanhood,  gaining  not  losing  ccMneliness 
with  every  passing  year. 

Then  she  met  Gabriel  Devenant,  an 
artist  wandering  about  the  grassy  lanes  and 
flower-pied  fields  in  search  of  ''bits"  of 
colour. 

That  time  seemed  long  ago  now — that 
dear  dead  time;  a  thing  that  had  been 
and  was  not;  a  dead  thing  upon  whose 
grave  was  written  no  ''  resurgam." 

Hester  had  loved  passionately  and  madly 
this  alender  dark-eyed  lover  of  hers; 
softened  for  him  as  she  had  softened  for 
none  other;  became  his  wife,  and  then 
taken  the  love  he  bore  her  into  her 
strong  hands,  and  strangled  the  life  out  of 
it.  There  it  lay,  crushed  and  dead,  and 
out  of  it  grew  a  terrible  thing,  holding  in 
itself  the  very  nature  of  a  blight — ^a  thing 
called  toleration. 

Hester  was  jealous  of  everything  her 
husband  loved,  of  every  source  of  pleasure 
he  found  in  life  that  had  not  its  centre  in 
hersell  She  grew  to  be  the  bane  and 
burden  of  his  existence.  She  was  jealous 
even  of  his  art — in  time,  jealous  of  his 
child.  Reproaches  and  sneers  were  dished- 
up  to  him  with  every  meal — ^a  pungent 
sauce  little  to  any  man's  liking.  At  last 
he  knew  himself  to  have  become  that  most 
despicable  thing — a  husband  who  is  pitied 
for  his  home -misery,  and  his  submission 
to  a  woman's  tyranny.  He  grew  reckles& 
The  ambition  that  had  once  burnt  brightly 


in  his  heart  died  out  and  became  but 
ashes.  He  grew  moody,  fitful,  fond  of 
solitary  wanderings.  His  easel  was  neg- 
lected :  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  sat 
over  the  fire,  and  rarely  smiled  save  when 
little  Hilda  crept  to  his  knee  and  nestled 
her  head  lovingly  against  his  breast. 

Evil  days  had  come  upon  the  farm  that 
was  Hester's  maiden  home.  The  old 
farmer  died,  and,  to  the  amaze  of  all,  the 
land  was  found  to  be  heavily  encumbered 
with  debt  incurred  for  a  drunken  scape- 
grace son,  who  had  only  been  seen  at 
uncertain  intervab,  like  a  sort  of  domestic 
comet  of  sinister  omen,  hanging  about  the 
place.  Then  the  younger  brother — he  who 
had  thought  Hester  a  fool  for  marrying 
the  half-foreign  man  with  the  outlandish 
name  —  gathered  himself  and  his  tools 
together,  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  New  World,  together 
with  an  honest  lass,  who,  setting  a  field- 
poppy  to  blow  in  his  button-hole  one  ruddy 
autumn  evening,  told  him  she'd  "follow 
him  bare-foot  round  the  world,"  a  promise 
he  sealed  with  a  hearty  smack  of  a  kiss 
on  lips  as  red  as  the  poppy  itself. 

So  poverty  might  have  come  to  Gabriers 
quaint  little  house  among  the  dykes  (for 
though  Hester  was  the  thriftiest  of  women, 
what's  the  use  of  being  thrifty  if  you've 
nothing  to  be  thrifty  onl),  but  that  an 
aunt  of  Mr.  Devenant's  died  leaving  him  a 
.patrimony,  small  in  itself,  but  enough  and 
more  than  enough  for  the  requirements  of 
that  modest  household.  People  said  this 
stroke  of  fortune  had  a  bad  effect  on 
Gabriel,  that  where  he  had  once  tried  to 
do  a  little  work,  now  he  did  none.  His 
hand,  though  given  to  shaking  sadly,  had 
not  lost  all  its  cunning.  His  eyes,  though 
often  strangely  filmy  and  apt  to  waver  as 
they  met  yours,  could  still  brighten  at  the 
sight  of  a  mellow  sunset  or  the  glint  of 
sunshine  upon  a  fruit-laden  bough,  and  his 
pictures  found  a  ready  sale  with  the 
dealers. 

"  He  might  do  something,"  said  Beck- 
lington,  shaking  its  many  heads,  and  to  this 
the  select  circle  at  the  Safe  Retreat  said : 
"  Ay,  ay ;  so  he  moight,"  taking  the  pipes 
from  their  lips  to  let  the  asseveration  have 
way. 

Farmer  Dale  even  saw  fit  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  anatomically  and  in  detail. 
"He's  got  a  kind  of  a  paralysation  over 
him,  has  Maister  Dev'nant,"  said  that 
worthy,  hitching  his  right-hand  thumb  into 
the  arm-hole  of  his  plush  waistcoat,  and 
swelling  himself  out  as  one  who  enters  upon 
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a  matter  of  which  he  is  master ;  "  a  kind 
of  a  blight,  so  to  speak,  same  as  Bill 
Stephens's  uncle  on  the  mother's  side,  him 
as  drags  his  leg  like  as  if  it  didn't  reetly 
belong  to  him,  and  can't  count  upon  what 
it  'uU  do  once  it's  set  a-goin'  no  more  than 
if  it  wur  a  threshing-flail.  Well,  Maister 
Dev'nant  he's  summat  i'  same  way,  only 
he's  got  it  i'  his  insoide.  It's  too  much 
thraping  from  a  woman's  tongue  as  is 
cause  on,  I  reckon ;  and  then  he's  half  a 
furriner,  which,  as  I  hear,  are  mostly  but 
a  lazy  kind  o'  folk.  Still  he  moight  do 
summat.  Bill  Stephens's  uncle  makes  shift 
to  rock  the  craddle  for  Bill's  missus  wi'  t' 
leg  as  he's  kep'  the  whip  hand  of,  that  does 
he.  Maister  Dev'nant's  come  o'  gentle 
folk ;  one  can  see  that  wi'  half  an  eye ; 
he  cannot  dig,  to  beg  he  is  ashamed,  as 
the  sayin'  goes;  and  as  to  paintin'  those 
bits  o'  signboards  as  he  used  to  be 
so  busy  about,  why  his  hand  shakes  too 
much " 

"  That's  because  he's  feert  o'  his  missus," 
put  in  Softie,  speaking  unadvisedly. 

''Nay,"  said  the  farmer  with  a  fat 
chuckle ;  "  if  every  one  of  us  as  had  that 
complaint  took  to  the  shivers,  there'd  be 
a  pretty  ditherification  among  us — ^we'd  be 
little  better  than  quaking  bogs  every  man 
and  mother's  son  of  us,  come  Saturday 
nieht     And  as  for  you.  Softie " 

But  Softie  had  craftily  departed,  so  the 
meeting  returned  to  the  discussion  of 
Gabriel  Devenant,  and  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  man  might  "  do  summat." 

Apparently  Mr.  Devenant  did  not  coin- 
cide in  this  resolve.  More  and  more,  as 
time  passed  on,  did  he  become  a  mere 
dreamer,  living  in  a  world  of  fancies,  which, 
to  judge  by  their  results,  could  not  haye 
been  wholesome  mental  food. 

For  all  his  five  years  less  of  Ufe,  Gabriel 
grew  to  look  older,  much  older,  than  his 
handsome  wife.  Lines  deep  and  haggard 
marred  the  somewhat  feminine  beauty  of 
his  features;  grey  mingled  largely  with 
the  lank  locks  that  were  thrust  behind  his 
ears  and  then  fell  loosely  on  the  shabby 
velvet  collar  of  his  coat.  His  form  grew 
bent,  his  chest  hollow.  Wrapped  in  his 
favourite  outdoor  garment,  a  flowing 
Spanish  cloak,  and  with  hat  slouched  over 
his  eyes,  he  was  in  truth  a  weird  and 
gloomy  figure. 

But  there  was  one  whose  heart  so 
brimmed  over  with  love  for  this  strange, 
silent,  brooding  man,  that  in  that  precious 
chalice  was  no  room  for  fear — and  this 
was  Hilda,  his  '<  petite  reine,"  his  "  little 


maid,"  his  "  fairy,"  his  half-a-dozen  other 
pretty  names  coined  i>f  lova 

He  would  steal  up  to  kiss  Hilda  good- 
night, and  the  two  in  a  wordless  ecstasy 
of  tenderness  hold  each  other  close,  untQ 
Hester's  clear  voice  from  below  came 
ringingly  to  know  "why  he  was  keeping 
the  cmld  awake  at  that  time  of  night  1 " 

Then  down  dived  Hilla  under  the 
blankets  like  a  little  rabbit  into  its  hole, 
shakbg  with  happy  noiseless  laughter,  and 
leaving  nothing  visible  but  a  tangle  of 
brown  curls. 

Gabriel  had  taught  the  child  a  few 
words  of  the  foreign  tongue  that  he  loved 
for  his  mother's  sake — the  little  black-eyed 
mother  whose  quick  and  graceful  gestures 
when  she  spoke  were  among  the  most 
vivid  of  his  boyish  memories — the  little 
French  mother,  lost  too  soon :  always 
pretty,  always  buoyant,  almost  young  in 
the  memory  of  her  son,  though  by  this 
time  she  would  have  been  a  grey-haired, 
withered  little  old  woman,  with  furrowed 
brown  cheeks  and  hands  like  bird's  claws, 
after  the  manner  of  her  countrywomen  in 
the  evening  of  lifa 

''  Cost  done  bien  toi,  mon  camarade ! " 
sounded  a  sufficiently-quaint  and  ddidoas 
greeting  to  Gabriel's  ears  from  Hilda's 
baby-lips,  followed,  too,  as  it  always  was, 
by  the  roguish  smile  of  a  rosy  mouth  full 
of  pearls ;  but "  mother  "  frowned  and  diid 
her  husband  for  teaching  the  child  such 
"  gibberish. "  So  Hilda  took  to  whispering 
gibberish  on  the  sly,  and  then  straightway 
laying  a  tiny  finger  across  her  own  wilfiil 
lips,  shaking  her  snood  of  curls,  and  saying 
'^Hush  !"the  while  her  pretty  eyes  brimmed 
over  with  mischief. 

In  all  her  childish  troubles  the  great  and 
abiding  sense  of  how  dearly  her  father 
loved  her  was  a  source  of  strength  and 
consolation  to  Hilda.  Doubtless  she  did 
not  justly  estimate  her  mother's  love,  since 
it  was  so  seldom  shown,  and  rather  took 
the  guise  of  a  hard  yoke  than  any  softer 
form ;  in  truth  the  bane  and  ctzrse  of  a 
misguided  love  is  that  it  is  so  seldom 
looked  upon  as  love  at  alL  Hilda,  sleep- 
ing, could  not  see  her  mother  looking  down 
upon  her  with  a  rare  and  tender  smfle; 
she  could  not  tell  that  the  hand,  so  much 
oftener  felt  in  correction  than  caiess^ 
had  trembled  convulsively  when  once  the 
child's  bold  and  hardy  footsteps  had  led 
her  to  wander  perilously  near  a  dangerous 
bit  of  the  deep  dyke.  The  child  saw 
that  her  father  was  unhappy  in  his  home ; 
she  could  not  tell  that  the  wife  who  weaned 
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him  with  sour  ways  and  thwarted  him  in 
every  little  whim  and  fancy,  would,  had  he 
Iain  sick  with  some  deadly  disease,  have 
taken  her  own  life  in  her  h^nd  and 
counted  it  as  nothing  of  a  cost  to  2)ay  for 
his.  If  there  are  people  in  the  world  (as 
we  know  there  are)  made  up  of  such 
strange  contradictions,  such  extremes  of 
hardness  and  devotion,  of  selfishness  and 
self-sacrifice,  that  they  cannot  understand 
themselves,  how  can  it  be  expected  that 
others  should  be  any  better  able  to  solve  a 
problem  so  intricate  1 

Hilda,  her  ears  still  tingling  from  the 
blow  that  had  been  the  dole  accorded  to 
her  loyalty  to  Miss  Ashby'and  the  sweet 
song  of  true  love  taught  her  by  that  dear 
lady,  looked  stolidly  out  at  the  apple- 
tree. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Devenant  had  taken 
the  work  from  Hilda's  passive  hands,  and 
was  subjecting  it  to  a  critical  examination. 
She  would  have  been  glad  had  it  proved 
to  be  ill  done.  That  would  have  seemed 
to  give  some  justification  to  her  rebuke 
anent  the  foolish  song. 

But  the  web  of  worsted  tracery  was 
perfect — a  marvel,  indeed,  to  have  been 
achieved  by  such  bits  of  hand& 

"  This  is  better  than  the  last,"  she  said, 
giving  the  meed  of  praise  grudgingly 
as  her  custom  was.  She  ever  took  a 
full-flavoured  satisfaction  in  finding  fault, 
the  words  "  well  done  "  always  dropping 
haltingly  from  a  reluctant  tongue — than 
which  there  is  no  surer  way  of  sapping  the 
joy  out  of  young  lives,  and  discouraging 
every  effort  after  good. 

Mrs.  Devenant  wore,  hanging  by  her 
side,  what  was  called  a  **  handy  "  in  those 
days,  but  which  now  masquerades  under 
the  statelier  name  of  '' chatelaine."  By  it 
hung,  suspended  to  her  shapely  waist, 
thimble  (in  a  little  cone-shaped  case), 
scissors,  knife,  and  bodkin  (in  a  case  like 
a  Liliputian  coffin). 

Now  her  hand  fell  to  the  level  where 
these  treasures  hung,  and  Hilda,  gathering 
up  her  shoulders  to  her  ears,  shivered  as  if 
she  were  making  up  her  mind  to  have  one 
of  those  precious  pearls, '  her  little  even 
teeth,  pulled  ruthlessly  from  its  coral  bed. 

Snip,  snap ! 

The  web  of  carefully  made  trellis-work 
is  gone,  and  a  gulf  yawns  in  its  place. 

A  cruel  way  of  teaching  stocUng-mend- 
ing,  but  apt  to  make  a  clever  scholar.  As 
an  author,  lost  in  contemplation  of  the 
creations  of  his  own  brain  is  often  wooed 
into  forsettinir  that  thev  are  not  livini; 


creatures,  so  Hilda,  intent  upon  her  mend- 
ing, had  forgotten  that  the  groundwork  of 
her  labour  was  only  a  "make  believe" 
stocking,  which  in  her  parlance  meant  a 
stocking  fated  to  be  much  mended  but 
never  worn. 

The  gaping  void  which  now  she  stretched 
upon  her  finger  and  thumb,  seemed  a  new- 
made  wound.  It  looked  to  her  troubled 
eyes  as  wide  and  deep  as  the  deepest  dyke 
in  the  marshes  when  the  tide  was  out. 
The  task  of  bridging  it  over  from  side  to 
side  with  a  single  thread,  drawing  it 
together  delicately,  and  then  setting  to 
work  on  a  new  patch  of  warp  and  woof, 
seemed  the  most  hopeless  of  undertakings. 
She  eyed  the  chasm  ruefully,  while  her 
mother  stood  by,  readirg,  the  lovely 
mutinous  little  face  only  too  well,  and 
looking  out  for  some  sign  of  rebellion  to  be 
promptly  crushed. 

Most  of  us,  at  one  time  or  other  in  our 
lives,  have  stood  shivering  on  the  brink  of 
a  gulf  that  has  opened  in  our  pathway, 
wondering  how  we  are  to  bridge  it  over, 
and  then  found  that  fate  absolves  us  from 
such  necessity.  It  was  so  with  Hilda  and 
her  cha«an.  Just  as  she  had  threaded  her 
long-eyed  needle,  just  as  she  had  pulled 
herself  together  by  a  mighty  sigh,  and  was 
about  to  attack  the  enemy,  a  shadow 
passed  across  the  casement — passed  swiftly 
and  recklessly  athwart  the  sunshine ; 
frightening  Hilda  into  dropping  the 
"make-believe''  stocking;  making  even 
Mrs.  Devenant  start;  for,  having  reached 
the  open  door  of  the  white-stoned  house- 
place,  the  shadow  stood  confessed  as 
Gabriel  Devenant,  or  rather,  something 
that,  had  time  and  place  served,  might 
have  been  taken  for  his  wraith,  so  pallid 
were  the  sunken  cheeks,  so  full  of  dire 
despair  the  haggard  eyes. 

He  hardly  seemed  to  see  his  wife; 
indeed  almost  stumbled  against  her  as  he 
crossed  the  embrasure  of  the  window  to 
Hilda's  side. 

With  a  cry  the  child  sprang  to  his  arms, 
nestling  there  as  he  sank  upon  a  widd  low 
settle  against  the  wall,  and  gathered  the 
little  figure  to  him  convulsive^. 

"  My  little  Hilda,  ma  reine — ^ma  reine ! " 
he  murmured,  laying  his  hand  upon  her 
ruffled  head,  and  pressing  it  against  his 
bosom. 

"  Qu'as  tu,  mon  p^jre  1 "  she  answered, 
falling  into  the  gibberish  he  had  taught 
her. 

"Qu'as  tu — mon  camarade  f " 

"  What  foolish  fancy  has  possessed  you 
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now,  Gabriel)"  said  hU  wife,  harshly 
enough,  yet  not  without  some  furtive 
signs  of  trouble  either,  her  strong  shapely 
hand  working  nervously  as  it  hung  by 
her  side.  "  What  are  you  frightening  the 
child's  wits  out  of  her  like  that  for  f " 

That  the  child  should  be  thought  of 
before  the  wife — be  this  "  foolish  fancy" 
•what  it  might — was  no  new  thing  to 
Hester  Devenant.  She  was  used  to  fall 
into  the  second  place.  But,  for  all  that, 
she  stood  and  watched  those  two  clinging 
figures  with  a  set,  hard  face  of  pain,  in 
which  resentment  struggled  with  a  rising 
nameless  fear. 

The  consciousness  of  being  set  aside 
was  wont  to  make  her  more  and  more 
needlessly  passionate  in  her  utterances, 
driving  further  and  further  from  her  the 
man  whom,  in  her  inmost  heart,  she  loved 
with  the  same  blind  passion  as  when, 
years  ago,  she  slipped  out  into  the  gloam- 
ing to  meet  him  in  the  fields  about  her 
father's  farm,  in  that  springtide  that  had 
been  like  no  other  in  her  life  before  or 
since,  and  yet  had  grown  to  such  a  bitter 
harvest.  Even  now,  in  this  hour  of  his 
supreme  need,  if  the  hand  that  worked  at 
her  side  had  been  laid  on  her  husband's 
shoulders,  if  the  eyes  that  met  his  had 
been  less  keen  and  more  tender,  who 
knows  whiit  the  future  might  have  held 
for  both ) 

The  time  came  when,  in  her  mad 
despair,  she  could  have  cut  off  the  hand 
and  plucked  out  the  eyes  that  had  been  so 
lacking ;  but  that  time  was  not  yet,  though 
its  chill  shadow  was  upon  her  even  now. 

<* Fancy!"  cried  Gabriel,  still  holding 
Hilda  close ;  '^  foolish  fancy  1  God  knows 
I  wish  it  were  but  that  It  is  no  fancy. 
We  are  ruined,  Hester,  ruined.  The  bank 
has  been  robbed.  Every  penny  we  had  in 
the  world  is  gone.  Oh,  my  little  Hilda  1 
my  precious  one,  what  will  become  of  yon 
nowi" 

Still  the  child,  never  the  wife,  not  even 
himself;  only  Hilda. 

"  You  are  mad,  raving,  possessed  by  a 
lying  devil!"  said  Hester,  turning  from  Mm. 

The  lips  that  flouted  him  trembled. 
Gould  a  dream,  a  passing  fancy,  have  so 
changed  him  in  so  short  a  time  t 

The  blanched  and  stricken  face,  whereon 
stood  the  beading  sweat,  wanted  but  the 
fixed  eye  and  dropped  jaw  to  look  as 
though  the  cold  hand  of  Azrael,  angel  of 
death,  had  touched  it. 


<<What  can  I  ddl  Whither  shall  I 
go  ? "  he  moaned,  rocking  himself  and  the 
child  to  and  fro.  "  Look  here,"  he  went 
on,  and  the  agony  in  his  voice  foroed 
Hester  to  turn  and  face  him  whether  she 
would  or  no — "  Look  here ;  is  this  a  hand 
to  guide  the  brush,  to  work  for  bread  t " 

He  held  up  his  hand  as  he  spoke— a 
hand  feeble,  emaciated,  tremulous  as  that 
of  one  palsied. 

'<  It  is  your  own  doing,"  replied  the  lips 
that  twitched  with  a  growing  fear  that 
would  not  be  kept  down ;  ''  yoor  own 
doing,  GrabrieL  If  this  mad  tale  yoa  are 
telling  us  is  true — ^if  Hilda  and  I  are 
doomed  to  be  homeless  and  penniless,  still 
— ^it  is  your  doing." 

''Mine?"  he  gasped;  ''mine!"  while 
Hilda  in  terror  clung  even  about  his  neck. 
But  he  unclasped  the  loving  girdle  of  her 
arms,  and  put  her  from  him,  staggering  to 
his  feet,  tearing  at  the  tarnished  chisp  of 
his  cloak  as  if  its  folds  stifled  him  and  he 
would  fain  be  rid  of  it,  pushing  the  hat 
from  his  head,  confronting  his  wife  as 
the  criminal  confronts  his  judge,  and 
still  gasping  out  that  word  of  appeal: 
"  Mine — mine  1 " 

"  Yes,  yours,"  said    Hester   pitflessly, 
roughly  shaking  herself  free  of  Hildas 
clinging  hold  upon  her  dress  as  from  some- 
thing wat  impeded  her  utterance ;  **  yoois, 
and  yours  only  1    What  makes  your  hand 
shake  like  that,  Gabriel  Devenant)   Shall 
I  tell  you )    Well,  it  is  the  dark  stofi 
you  take  from  the  little  bottle  that  yon 
keep  so  secret  and  think  none  knows  of 
save  yourself — not  even  your  wife.    What 
fills    your  head  with    mad  fancies,  and 
makes  you  mutter  gibberish  in  your  sleep 
—what  but  that  devil's  drink  1   If  all  the 
banks  in  all  the  land  were  robbed  and  yoa 
with  them,  you  could  have  kept  a  roof 
above  our  heads  by  working  at  your  old 
trade ;  and  now — what  have  you  made  of 
yoiurselfl    A  helpless    fool    and  nothmg 
else.    What  have  you  made  of  me—and 
—of  Hilda  ?    Paupers,  if  all  you  say  is 
true,  ay,  as  much  as  if  you'd  been  the  one 
to  rob  what  others  toiled  for.     That's 
what  you've  maide  of  yourself  and  of  us— 
and  now  you  must  whimper  over  it  like  a 
sick  dog." 

The  time  came  when  she  could  have  tom 
out  the  tongue  that  spoke  such  words; 
but  the  time  was  not  yet,  though  its 
chill  shadow  was  upon  her  even  now. 
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When  they  all  went  down  to  dinner 
that  day,  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Ander- 
son did  not  intend  to  dine  with  them. 
"He's  got  a  headache  !"  stud  Sir  Magnua. 
"He  Bays  he's  got  a  headache.  I  never 
knew  BQch  a  thing  In  my  life  before."  It 
was  qrnte  clear  that  Sir  Magnua  did  not 
think  that  his  lieutenant  ought  to  have 
BQch  a  headache  as  woold  prevent  his 
coming  to  dinner,  and  that  he  did  not 
qnite  believe  in  the  headache.  -  There  was 
a  dinner  ready,  a  very  good  dinner,  which 
it  was  bis  business  to  provide.  He  always 
did  provide  it,  and  took  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  see  th^  it  was  good.  "  There 
ian't  a  table  so  well  kept  in  all  Brossels," 
he  nsecl  to  boast  But  when  he  had  done 
his  share,  he  expected  that  Anderson  and 
Arbnthnot  should  do  thein, — especially 
Andenon.  There  had  been  sometimes  a 
few  words,— not  qnite  a  quarrel  bat  nearly 
so, — on  the  subject  of  dining  out  Sir 
MagnoB  only  dined  out  with  royalty, 
cabinet  minbters,  and  other  diplomats. 
Even  then  he  rarely  got  a  good  dinner, — 
what  he  called  a  good  dinner.  He  often 
took  Anderson  with  him.  He  was  the 
doyen  among  the  diplomats  in  Brussels, 
and  a  little  indulgence  was  shown  to  Mm, 
Therefore  he  thought  that  Anderson  should 
be  as  true  to  him  as  was  he  to  Anderson. 
It  was  not  for  Anderson's  sake,  indeed, 
who  felt  the  bondage  to  be  irksome.  And 
Sir  Hagnus  knew  that  his  subordinate 
sometimes  groaned  in  spirit.  But  a  good 
dinner  is  a  good  dinner, — especially  the  best 
dinner  in  Brussels,  and  Sir  Magnus  felt 
that  something  ought  to  be  given  in  return. 
He  had  not  that  perfect  faith  in  mankind 


which  is  the  surest  evidence  of  a  simple 
mind.  Ideas  crowded  upon  him.  Had 
Anderson  a  snug  little  dinner-party,  just 
two  or  three  friends  in  his  own  room  1  Sir 
Magnus  would  not  have  been  very  angry. 
He  was  rarely  very  angry.  But  he  should 
like  to  show  his  cleverness  by  finding  it ' 
out.  Anderson  had  been  quite  well  when 
be  woe  out  riding,  and  he  did  not  re- 
member him  ever  before  to  have  had  a 
headache.     "Is  he  very  bad,  Arbnthnot  t"  , 

"  I  haven't  seen  him,  sir,  since  he  was 
riding." 

"  Who  has  seen  him  i ". 

"  He  was  in  the  garden  with  me,"  said 
Florence  boldly. 

"I  suppose  that  did  not  give  him  a 
beodaohe." 

"  Not  that  I  perceived." 

"  It  is  very  singular  that  h«  should  have 
a  headache  just  when  dinner  is  ready," 
continued  Sir  Magnus. 

"  You  hod  better  leave  the  young  man 
alone,"  said  Lady  Mountjoy. 

Any  one  who  knew  the  ways  of  living 
at  the  British  Embosiy  would  be  sure  that 
after  this  Sir  Magnus  would  not  leave  the 
young  man  alone.  His  nature  was  not 
simple.  It  seemed  to  him  again  that 
there  might  be  a  little  dinner-party,  and 
that  Lady  Mountjoy  knew  all  about  it, 
"Richard,"  he  said  to  the  butler,  "go 
into  Mr,  Anderson's  room  and  see  if  he  is 
very  bad."  Richard  came  back,  and  whis- 
pered to  the  great  man  that  Mr.  Anderson 
was  not  in  Ms  room.  "This  is  very  re- 
markable. A  bad  headache,  and  not  in 
his  room !  Where  is  he  1  I  insist  on 
knowing  where  Mr.  Anderson  is." 

"  You  bad  better  leave  him  alone,"  said 
Lady  Mountjoy. 

"Leave  a  man  alone  because  he's  ill 
He  might  die." 

"  Shall  I  go  and  see  1 "  said  Arbuthnot 
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''  I  wish  Toa  would,  and  bring  him  & 
here, — if  he  8  well  enough  to  show.  I  don't 
approve  of  a  young  man  going  without  his 
dinner.     There's  nothing  so  bad." 

''Hell  be  sure  to  get  something,  Sir 
Magnus,"  said  Lady  Mountjoy.  But  Sir 
Magnus  insisted  that  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
should  go  and  look  after  his  friend 

It  was  now  November,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  was  quite  dark,  but  the  weather  was 
jSne,  and  something  of  the  mildness  of  autumn 
remained.  Arbuthnot  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  Mr.  Anderson  was  again 
walking  in  the  garden.  He  had  left. 
Florence  there  and  had  gone  to  the  house, 
but  had  found  himself  to  be  utterly  deso- 
late and  miserable.  She  had  exacted  from 
him  a  promise  which  was  not  compatible 
with  any  kind  of  happiness  to  which  he 
could  now  look  forward.  In  the  first  place 
all  Brussels  knew  that  he  had  been  in  love 
with  Florence  Mountjoy.  He  thought  that 
all  Brussels  knew  it  And  they  knew 
that  he  had  been  in  earnest  in  this  love. 
He  did  believe  that  all  Brussels  had  given 
him  credit  for  so  much.  And  now  they 
would  know  that  he  had  suddenly  ceased 
to  make  lov&  It  might  be  that  this  should 
be  attributed  to  gallantry  on  his  part, — that 
it  should  be  considered  that  the  lady  had 
been  deserted.  But  he  was  conscious  that 
he  was  not  so  good  a  hypocrite  as  not  to 
show  that  he  was  broken-hearted  He  was 
quite  sure  that  it  would  be  seen  that 
he  had  got  the  worst  of  it.  But  when  he 
asked  himself  questions  as  to  his  own  con- 
dition he  told  himself  that  there  was 
sufifering  in  store  for  him  more  heavy  to 
bear  than  these.  There  could  be  no  ponies, 
with  Florence  driving  them,  and  a  boy  in 
his  own  livery  behind,  seen  upon  the 
boulevards.  That  vision  was  gone,  and  for 
ever.  And  then  came  upon  him  an  idea 
that  the  absence  of  the  girl  from  other 
portions  of  his  life  might  touch  him  more 
nearly.  He  did  feel  something  like  actual 
love.  And  the  more  she  had  told  him  of 
her  devotion  to  Harry  Annesley,  the  more 
strongly  he  had  felt  the  value  of  that  devo- 
tion. Why  should  this  man  have  it  and 
not  he)  He  had  not  been  disinherited 
He  had  not  been  knocked  about  in  a  street 
quarrel  He  had  not  been  driven  to  tell  a 
lie  as  to  his  having  not  seen  a  man  when  he 
had  in  truth  knocked  him  down.  He  had 
quite  acreed  with  Florence  that  Harry  was 
justified  in  the  lie.  But  there  was  nothing 
in  it  to  make  the  girl  love  him  the  better 
for  it.  And  then,  looking  forward,  he 
could  perceive  the  possibility  of  an  event. 


,  which,  if  it  should  occur,  would  coyer  him 
with  confusion  an4  disgraca  .  If  after  all 
Florence  were  to  take,  not  Harry  Annesley, 
but  somebody  elsp  f  -  Qqw  foolidi,  bov 
credulous,  how  vain  woyid  he  hure  been 
then  to  have  made  the  promise!  GiiU 
did  such  things  every  day.  He  had  pro- 
mised and  he  thought  that  he  must  keep 
his  promise ;  but  she  Vould  be  )>omid  bj 
no  promise  I  As  he  thought  of  it  Be  reflected 
that  he  might  even  yet  exact  sQchapioimse 
from  her. 

But  when  the  dinner-time  came  he  really 
was  sick  with  love, — or  sick  with  disappomt- 
m^t  He  felt  that  he  could  not  eat  his 
dinner  under  the  battery  of  the  raiUery 
which  was  always  coming  from  Sir  Magnos, 
and  therefore  he  had  told  the  seryintsthat 
as  the  evening  progressed  he  wonld  hare 
something  to  eat  in  his  own  room.  And 
then  he  went  out  to  wander  in  the  dusk 
beneath  the  trees  in  the  garden.  Here  he 
was  encounteced  by  Mr.  Arbuthnot  with 
his  dress  boots  and  white  cravat  "  What 
the  mischief  are  you  doing  here,  old 
f eUow  1 " 

"  I'm  not  very  well  I  have  an  awfully 
bilious  headache." 

''  Sir  Magnus  is  kicking  up  a  deuce  of 
a  row  because  you're  not  thera" 

<*  Sir  Msffuus  be  blowed.  How  am  1  to 
be  there  if  I've  got  a  bilious  headache^  I'm 
notdressed..  I  cmdd  not  havedressedmyself 
for  a  five-pound  note." 

"  Couldn't  you  now  t  Shall  I  go  back 
and  tell  him  that  1  But  you  must  hare 
something  to  eat  I  i<mt  know  whai'i 
up,  but  mr  Magnus  is  in  a  taking." 

''  He's  always  in  a  taking.  I  sometimei 
think  he's  the  Uggest  fool  out" 

"And  there^Ei  t&  place  kept  vacant  next 
to  Miss  Mountjoy.  Grascour  wanted  to 
sit  there,  but  her  ladyship  wouldn't  let 
him    And  I  sat  next  Miss  Abbott  because 

I  didn't  want  to  be  in  your  way.'' 

"  Tell  Grascour  to  go  and  sit  there,— or 
you  may  do  so.  It's  all  nothing  to  m&" 
This  he  said  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
by  no  means  intending  to  teU  his  secret^ 
but  unable  to  keep  it  within  his  ows 
bosouL 

"  What's  the  matter,  AndeiBon  t "  asked 
the  other  piteously. 

"I  am  dean  broken-hearted.  I  dent 
mind  telling  you,  I  know  you're  a  good 
fellow,  and  I'U  teU  you  everything.  It^B 
all  over," 

"All  over, —  with  MiSs  Mountjoy f' 
Then  Anderson  began  to  tell  the  whole 
story ;  but  before  iie  had  goj^  half  through, 
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or  a  qaarter  through,  another  message  came 
from  Sir  Magnus.  "  Sir  Magnus  is  becom- 
ing yery  angry  indeed/'  whispered  the 
butler.  "  He  says  that  Mr.  Arbuthnot  is 
to  go  back"         N 

''  Yd  better  go  or  I  shall  catch  it" 

"What's  up  with  him,  Richard  V  asked 
Anderson. 

"  Well,  if  you  ask  me,  Mr.  Anderson,  I 
think  he's — a  suspecting  of  something." 

"  What  does  he  suspect  ? " 

"  I  thmk  he's  a  thinking  that  perhaps 
yon  are  haying  a  jolly  time  of  it"  Richard 
had  known  Ins  master  many  years,  and 
could  almost  read  his  inmost  thouffhts.  <'  I 
don't  say  as  it  is  so,  but  that's  what  I  am 
thinking," 

"  You  teU  hun  I  ain't  You  tell  him 
Fye  a  bad  bilious  headache  and  that  the 
air  in  the  garden  does  it  good.  You  tell 
him  that  I  mean  to  haye  something  to  eat 
upstairs  when  my  head  is  better, — and  do 
you  mind  and  let  me  haye  it^  and  a  bottle 
of  claret." 

With  this  the  butler  went  back,  and  so 
did  Arbuthnot,  after  asking  one  other 
question.  ''  I'm  so  sorry  it  isn't  all  serene 
with  Miss  Mountjoy  1 " 

"  It  isn't  then.  Don't  mind  now,  but  it 
isn't  serene.  Don't  say  a  word  about  her; 
but  she  has  done  me.  I  think  I  shall  get 
leaye  of  absence  and  go  away  for  two 
months.  You'll  haye  to  do  all  the  ridins, 
old  fellow.     I  shall  go  But  I  don  t 

know  where  I  ^U  go.  You  return  to 
them  now,  and  tell  them  I'ye  such  a  bilious 
headache  I  don't  know  which  way  to  turn 
myself." 

Arbuthnot  went  back  and  found  Sir 
Magnus  quarrelling  grieyously  with  the 
butler.  *'I  don't  thmk  he's  doing  any- 
thing as  he  shouldu't,"  the  butlerwhispered, 
haying  seea  into  his  master's  mind. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that ) " 

"Do  let  the  matter  drop,"  said  Lady 
Mountjoy,  who  had  also  seen  into  her 
husband's  mind  and  saw  moreoyer  that  the 
butler  had  done  so.  ''A  young  man's 
dinner  isn't  worth  aU  this  bother." 

"I  won't  let  the  matter  drop.  Wlia^ 
does  he  mean  when  he  says  that  he  isn't 
doing  anything  that  he  shouldn't  f  Tye 
neyer  said  anything  about  what  he  was 
doing," 

''He  isn't  dressed,  Sir  Magnus.  He 
finds  himself  a  little  better  now,  and 
means  to  haye  something  upstairs."  Then 
there  came  an  awful  silence,  during  which 
the  dinner  was  eaten.  Sir  Magnus  knew 
nothine  of  the  truth,  simply  suspecting  the 


headache  to  be  a  myth.  Lady  Mountjoy, 
with  a  woman's  quickness,  thought  that 
there  had  been  sQme  words  between 
Florence  and  her  late  loyer,  and,  as  she 
disliked  Florence,  was  inclined  to  throw 
all  the  blame  upon  her.  A  word  had  been 
said  to  Mrs.  Mountjoy.  ''I  don't  think 
he'll  trouble  me  any  more,  mamma," — which 
Mrs.  Mountjoy  did  not  quite  understand, 
but  which  she  connected  with  the  young 
man's  absence.  But  Florence  understood 
it  all,  and  liked  Mr.  Anderson  the  better. 
Gould  it  really  be  that  for  loye  of  her  he 
would  lose  his  dinner  t  Could  it  be  that 
he  was  so  grieyously  afflicted  at  the  loss  of 
a  girl's  heart  t  There  he  was,  walking  out 
in  the  dark  and  the  cold,  half-famished, 
all  because  she  loyed  Harry  Annesley  so 
well  that  there  could  be  no  chance  for  him  I 
Girls  belieye  so  little  in  the  truth  of  the 
loye  of  men  that  any  sign  of  its  reality 
touches  them  to  the  core.  Poor  Hugh 
Anderson  1  A  tear  came  into  her  eye  as 
she  thought  that  he  was  wandering  there 
in  the  dark,  and  all  for  the  loye  of 
her.  The  rest  of  the  dinner  passed 
away  in  silence,  and  Sir  Magnus  hardly 
became  cordial  and  communicatiye  with 
M.  Grascour,  eyen  under  the  influence  of 
his  wina 

On  the  next  morning  just  before  lunch 
Florence  was  waylaid  by  Mr.  Anderson  as 
she  was  passing  along  one  of  the  passages 
in  the  back  part  of  the  house.  "  Miss 
Mountjoy,"  he  said,  '^I  want  to  ask  from 
your  great  goodness  the  indulgence  of  a 
few  words." 

"  Certoinly." 

"  Gould  you  come  into  the  garden  1 '.' 

''If  you  will  giye  me  time  to  go  and 
phange  my  boots  and  get  a  shawL  We 
ladies  are  not  ready  to  go  out  always  as  are 
you  gentlemen." 

"Anywhere  will  do.  Gome  in  here," 
and  he  led  the  way  into  a  small  parlour 
which  was  not  often  used. 

"  I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  last  night  thajf 
you  were  unwell,  Mr.  Anderson." 

"I  was  not  yery  well  certainly  after 
what  I  had  heard  before  dinner."  He  did 
not  tell  her  that  he  so  far  recoyered  as  to 
be  able  to  drink  a  bottle  of  claret  and  to 
smoke  a  couple  of  cigars  in  his  bedroom. 
"  Of  course  you  remember  what  took  place 
yesterday." 

"Kememberl  oh  yes.  I  shall  not  readily 
forget  it" 

"  I  made  you  a  promise  " 

"  You  did  ; — yery  kindly." 

"And  I  mean  to  keep  it." 
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"  I'm  sure  you  do ; — beoause  you're  a 
gentleman." 

''I  don't  think  I  ought  to  have  made 
it.*' 

"  Oh.  Mr.  Anderson ! " 
<'  I  don't  think  I  ought.    See  what  I  am 
giving  up." 

'*  Nothing  1 — except    the    privilege    of 
troubling  me." 

"  But  if  it  should  be  something  else  f 
Do  not  be  angry  with  me, — but,  loving  you 
as  I  do,  of  course  my  mind  is  full  of  it  I 
have  promised,  and  must  be  dumb.'* 
"  And  I  shall  be  spared  great  vexation." 
"  But  suppose  I  were  to  hear  that  in  six 
months'  time,  you  had  married  someone 
else ! " 

*'  Mr.  Annesley,  you  mean.    Not  in  six 
months." 
"  Somebody  else.     Not  Mr.  Annesley." 
"  There  is  nobody  else." 
"  But  there  might  be." 
'*  It  is  impossibla     After  all  that  I  told 
you,  do  not  you  understand  t " 

^'  But  if  there  were  1 "  The  poor  man  as 
he  made  the  suggestion  looked  very 
piteous.  ''If  there  were,  I  think  you 
should  promise  me  I  shall  be  that  some- 
body else.  That  would  be  no  more  than 
fair." 

She  paused  a  moment  to  think,  frown- 
ing the  whila     '*  Certainly  not ! " 
"  Certainly  not  1 " 

"  I  can  make  no  such  promise,  nor  should 
you  ask  it  I  am  to  promise  that  under 
certain  circumstances  I  would  become  your 
wife,  when  I  know  that  under  no  circum- 
stances I  would  do  so." 
"  Under  no  circumstances  ?  " 
**  Under  none  1  What  would  vou  have 
me  say,  Mr.  Anderson?    Supposmg  your^ 

self  engaged  to  marry  a  girl " 

"  I  wish  I  were, — to  you." 
*'  To  a  girl  who  loved  you,  and  whom 
you  loved. 

<' There's  no  doubt  about  my  loving 
her." 

'*  You  can  follow  my  meaning,  and  I  wish 
that  you  would  do  so.  What  would  you 
think  if  you  were  to  hear  that  she  had  pro- 
mised to  marry  someone  else  in  the  event 
of  your  deserting  her  1  It  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  mean  to  be  the  wife  of  Harry 
Annesley.  Say  that  it  is  not  to  be  so, 
and  you  wUl  simply  destroy  me.  Of  one 
thing  I  may  be  sure, — ^that  I  will  marry  him 
or  nobody.  You  promised  me,  not  because 
your  promise  was  necessary  for  ,that,  but 
to  spare  me  from  trouble  till  that  time 
shall  come.      And  I  am   grateful, — very 


grateful."    Then  she  left  him,>-8ufferinS 
from  another  headache. 

''  Was  there  anything  said  between  you 
and  Mr.  Anderson  yesterday  t "  her  aunt 
enquired  that  afternoon. 
"  Why  do  you  ask  1 " 
"  Because  it  is  necessary  that  I  shonld 
know." 

'^  I  do  not  see  the  necessity.  Mr.  Ander- 
son has  at  any  rate  your  permission  to  say 
what  he  likes  to  me,  but  I  am  not  on  that 
account  bound  to  tell  you  all  that  he  does 
say.  But  I  will  tell  you.  He  has  pro- 
mised to  trouble  me  no  further.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Annedey, 
and  he,  like  a  genueman,  has  assured  mo 
that  he  will  desist" 

"  Just  because  you  asked  him  \ " 
"  Yes,  aunt;  just  because  I  asked  hua" 
"He  will  not  be  bound  by  such  a  pro- 
mise for  a  moment.  It  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
heard  of.  If  that  kind  of  thing  is  to  go 
on,  any  young  lady  will  be  entitled  to 
ask  any  young  gentleman  not  to  say  a  word 
of  marriage,  just  at  her  request" 

<*  Some  of  the  young  ladies  would  not 
care  for  that,  perhaps.'* 
"Don't  be  impertinent" 
'*  I  should  not,  for  one,  aunt ;  only  that 
I  am  already  engaged." 

"And  of  course  the  young  ladies  wonld 
be  bound  to  make  such  requests, — ^which 
would  go  for   nothing  at  all    I  nerer 
heard  of  anything  so  monstrous.     Ton 
are  not  only  to  have  the  liberty  of  refosing, 
but  are  to  be  allowed  to  bind  a  gentleman 
not  to  ask  ! " 
"  He  has  promised." 
"  Pshaw  1    It  means  nothing." 
"  It  is  between  him  and  me.    I  asked 
him  because  I  wished  to  save  myself  from 
being  troubled." 

"As  for  lJ^totherman,mydear,iti8  quite 
out  of  the  question.  From  all  that  I  hear 
it  is  on  the  cards  that  he  may  be  arrested 
and  put  into  prison.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
at  any  rate  he  deserves' it  The  letters 
which  Sir  Magnus  gets  about  him  are 
fearful  The  things  that  he  has  done— ; 
well ;  penal  servitude  for  life  would  be  the 
proper  punishment.  And  it  vnll  come 
upon  him  sooner  or  later.  I  never  knew 
a  man  of  that  kind  escape.  And  you  now 
to  come  and  tell  us  that  you  intend  to  be 
his  wife  1 " 

"  I  do,"  said  Florence,  bobbing  her  head. 
"And  what  your  uncle  says  to  you  has 
no  effecti " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world ; — nor  what 
my  aunt  says.     I  believe  that  neiUier  Uie 
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one  nor  the  other  know  what  thejr  are 
talking  aboat  You  have  been  defaming  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  a 
Fellow  of  a  college,  a  fine-hearted,  noble, 
high-spirited    man,     simply    because, — 

because, — ^because *    Then  she  burst 

into  tears  and  rushed  out  of  the  room ;  but 
she  did  not  break  down  before  she  had 
looked  at  her  aunt,  and  spoken  to  her 
aunt  with  a  fierce  indignation  which  had 
altogether  served  to  silence  Lady  Mountjoy 
for  the  moment 


BOOK  COLLECTORS. 

At  this  time,  when  the  sales  of  the 
Hamilton,  Sunderland  and  other  large 
libraries  are  arousing  the  interest  of  the 
outside  world,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
some  facts  connected  with  purchasers  and 
their  pturchases.  To  most  people,  giving 
forty  pounds,  one  hundred,  or  even  one 
thousand  pounds  for  a  commonplace-looking 
book,  seems  either  maniacal  foUy  or  wicked- 
ness, and  as  "  no  one  becomes  suddenly 
vilUunous,"  so  the  book-buyer,  beginning 
cautiously,  is  gently  led  on  the  downward 
path  by  the  subtle  influences  which  seem  to 
emanate  from  his  treasures,  until  he  flin^ 
aside  all  pretence  of  economy  or  utility  m 
making  his  purchases. 

Although  many  collectors  have  become 
historic  on  account  of  the  number  or  rarity 
of  their  possessions,  the  type  remains  the 
same  both  in  the  giants  who  bid  their 
hundreds,  or  their  less  fortunate  brethren 
who  are  confined  to  shillings.  Both,  in 
many  cases,  desire  a  book,  not  on  account 
of  its  literary  value — ^which  is  of  little  im- 
portance in  their  eyes — but  because  it  is 
bhick-letter,  or  is  uncut,  has  some  misprint 
in  it,  has  a  specially  broad  margin,  or  is  a 
solitary  specimen.  Both  types,  again,  too 
often  believe  that  the  last  use  to  which  a 
book  can  be  put  is  to  read  it.  Nor  is 
the  true  collector,  however  wealthy  he  may 
be,  satisfied  with  buying  largely  at  auction- 
rooms  or  in  booksellers'  shops  after  the 
orthodox  fashion.  To  him,  as  to  other  en- 
thusiasts, the  real  pleasure  Ues  in  the  chase. 
He  delights  in  prowling  round  all  likely  or 
unlikely  places,  in  the  hope  that  amidst  the 
mass  of  decaying  and  forgotten  lore  he  may 
unearth  a  treasure  that  will  momentarily 
satisfy  him,  and  that  will  arouse  the  envy 
of  his  friends  and  rivals.  And  formerly, 
when  both  booksellers  and  owners  were 
ignorant  of  the  specialities  of  different 
classes  of  black-letter  and  other  works,  such 


finds  were  not  infrequent,  and  the  delighted 
discoverer  would  retire  triumphantly  with 
some  rarity  which  he  had  acquired  for  a 
few  pence,  and  which  would,  better  still, 
make  his  friends  temporarily  melancholy 
with  envy. 

Isaac  Disraeli  classifies  collectors  as 
follows :  '^  A  bibliognoste  is  one  knowing 
in  title-pages,  colophons,  and  editions,  the 
place  and  year  when  printed,  the  presses 
whence  issued,  and  all  the  minutisB  of  a 
book.  A  biblio^phe  is  a  describer  of 
books  and  other  hterary  arrangements.  A 
bibliomane  is  an  indiscriminate  accumulator 
who  blunders  as  fast  as  he  buys,  cock- 
brained  and  purse-heavy.  A  bibliophile  or 
lover  of  books  is  the  only  one  of  the  class 
who  reads  them  for  his  own  pleasura  A 
bibliotaphe  buries  them  under  lock  and  key 
and  frames  them  in  glass  cases.''  And  to 
these  may  be  added  the  "  Illustrator,"  who 
destroys  multitudes  of  books  to  obtain  por- 
traits, sketches,  or  initial  letters  to  insert  in 
any  particular  volume  he  may  be  ''illustrat- 
ing." Such  a  work,  when  completed,  may 
have  cost  hundreds  of  pounds  in  its  forma- 
tion, may  have  necessitated  the  mutilation 
of  hundreds  of  other  rare  and  interesting 
books,  but  on  the  death  of  its  owner  will 
probably  be  bouffht  for  some  public  library 
for  a  few  pounds.  A  kindred  barbarian 
is  he  who  goes  about  cutting  out  the  title- 
pages  of  books,  old  and  new,  in.  order, 
forsooth,  to  make  a  collection  of  them. 

Another  collector  is  he  whose  love  and 
attention  is  concentrated  on  the  coat  of  a 
book.  It  is  practically  immaterial  to  him 
whether  the  contents  be  a  Caxton  or  modem 
tract  He  lavishes  his  affection  on  the 
morocco  or  on  the  tattered  shreds  of  the 
original  covering.  Perhaps  it  is  his  good 
fortune  to  possess  a  precious  relic  bound  in 
the  carved  ivory  or  jewel-embossed  sides 
in  which  the  noble  of  old  enclosed  his 
treasure,  but  under  any  circumstances  he 
fixes  his  adoration  on  suth  bright  par- 
ticular stars  as  Walther,  Payne,  Mayday, 
Bering,  Eustace,  Yascosan,  and  many  other 
famous  binders.  But  he  also  finds  his 
purgatory  in  the  shape  of  cut-down 
margins,  destroyed  autographs,  and  paper 
"cleaned"  tosuch  an  extentthat  the  vitality 
also  has  been  cleaned  out  of  the  sheets, 
habits  which,  amongst  binders,  have  now 
almost  attained  the  dignity  of  "  customs  of 
the  trade." 

Another  side  of  the  collector's  character 
must  not  be  ignored,  although  we  may 
regard  his  failings  leniently.  To  speak  of 
it  charitably,  it  may  be  suggested  that  some 
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enthnsiasts  have  added  to  their  ahelyes  by 
less  prosaic  means  than  mere  purchase.  8ir 
Eobert  Cotton,  the  founder  of  the  precious 
Cottonian  collection,  held  a  pardon  from 
James  the  First  for  all  the  State  records 
that  he  might  have  embezzled !  In  another . 
instance  a  bibliophile  was  once  found 
hiding  his  rarest  books.  Being  asked  the 
reason,  he  replied :  "  The  Bishop  of  Ely 
dines  with  me  to-day."  The  prelate  re- 
ferred to  was  More,  who  held  this  diocese 
between  1707  and  1714.  A  French  writer 
states  that  Pope  Innocent  the  Tenth,  when 
a  cardinal,  was  detected  in  conyeyinp  a 
tempting  volume  into  his  own  possession. 
From  accusation  and  denial,  he  and  the 
injured  owner  proceeded  to  blows,  when 
the  missing  article  dropped  from  the 
cardinal's  robes. 

To  notice  the  formation  of  public 
libraries,  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  article,  but  we  may  gknce  at  some 
of  the  great  collectors  who  have  helped  to 
make  book-buying  fashionable  here  and  in 
America.  In  the  scarce  and  heavily  written 
works  of  Dr.  Dibdin  are  many  examples 
of  the  ardent  connoisseurs  of  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  Among  them  perhaps  the 
most  famous,  both  for  his  generodty ,  avidity, 
and  industry,  was  Eichard  Heber,  who 
possessed  the  largest  private  library  ever 
collected — more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
volumea  At  his  death  he  held  large 
collections  in  London,  Oxford,  Paris,  and 
Brussels,  and  small  rills  of  five  thousand 
volumes  or  so  in  Ghent^  Antwerp,  and 
other  places.  Some  of  his  purchases  he 
had  never  seen.  All  came  alike  to  his 
omnivorous  ^sp.  He  was  as  ready  to 
buy  a  gathermg  of  ten  thousand  volumes 
without  seeing  them,  as  to  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  to  secure  one  rare  and  desirable 
book.  Dr.Dibdin,inBibliomania,lengthily 
describes  him  under  the  name  of  "  Atticus, ' 
but  does  not  seem  to  approve  of  his 
accumulation  of  many  copies  of  the  same 
edition  of  a  work.  Holer's  reply,  when 
jested  with  on  this  strongly  marked  form 
of  the  collector's  rapacity,  was,  "Why,  you 
see,  sir,  no  man  can  comfortably  do  with- 
out three  copies  of  a  book.  One  for  his  show 
copy,  which  he  will  probably  keep  at  his 
country  house ;  another  for  his  own  use ; 
and,  unless  he  is  inclined  to  part  with  this 
second  or  risk  the  injury  of  the  first,  he 
must  needs  have  a  third  at  the  service  of 
his  friends."  A  truly  angelic  unselfishness 
which  few  bibliophiles  attain  to !  There  is 
a  fine  reference  to  Heber  in  the  introducti<m 
to  the  sixth  canto  of  Mannion. 


The  library  of  John,  Duke  of  Boxboishe, 
sold  in  1812,  conusted    of   some  thirty 
thousand  volumes.     One  of  these  was  the 
famous  Yaldarf er  Decameron,  whidi  then 
fetched  two   thousand  two  hundred  uid 
sixty  pounds,  was  afterwards  sold  for  ei^t 
hundred  pounds,  and  has  recently  been 
knocked  down  for  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  pounds.     The   Beckford  library  it 
Fonthill  was  not  only  famous  for  its  con- 
tents, but  also  for  the  luxuriousness  of  its 
housing.    Galleries  containing  cahinetB  and 
book-cases  of  choice  and  elaborately  carred 
woods,  open-worked  ceilings,  alabaster  and 
porphyry  tables  and  dumney-pieces,  chased 
panels,  portraits,  and  other  articles  of  his- 
torical mtereet  combined  to  heights  its 
artistic  charm  to  the  reader.    The  owner, 
however,  had  an  unenviable  reputation  for 
the    selfishness    and    churlishness   which 
caused  him  to  refuse' all  use  of  its  valuable 
contents  to  students,  in  this  way  acting  in 
striking  contrast  to  Heber,  whose  generontj 
never  refused  friend  or  stranger.  Beckford 
bought  the  library  of  the  historian  Gibbon 
to  "  have  something  to  read  when  I  pass 
through  Lausanne." 

The  manuscript  portion  of  the  Hbraiy  of 
Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  ia  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  This  consisted 
of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pamphlets,  historical,  classical,  and  genealo- 
gical Harley  was  one  of  those  collectors 
who  combine  luxuriance  of  binding  with 
their  fine  taste  in  books.  The  l»nmng  of 
only  a  portion  of  his  library  is  said  to  hare 
cost  him  eighteen  thousana  pounds  I 

Although  somewhat  anterior  to  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  we  may  refer  to  a 
most  interesting  collection  and  itis  collector. 
A  good  collection  of  pamphlets  has  always 
possessed  incalculable  value  to  the  student 
of  history  and  manners.  Georae  Thomason, 
bookseller,  of  The  Rose  and  Crown,  St 
Paul's  Churchyard,  had,  in  1641,  the 
happy  idea  of  formins  a  complete  col- 
lection of  the  works  uien  issuing  dailj 
from  the  press,  whether  for  king  or  par- 
liament For  more  than  twenty  years 
he  gathered  them,  perseveringly  and  im- 
partially. He  spent  thousands  of  pounds 
them — directly  and   indirectly.     He 


on 


risked  fine,  confiscation,  and  imprisonment 
He  had  to  send  them  now  into  Surrey, 
now  into  Essex,  as  the  danger  appeared 
most  imminent,  but  through  all  his  cares 
and  anxieties  he  never  wavered  in  his 

Eurposa     Although   an  ardent  Royalist, 
e  kept  the  most  scurrilous  attacks  on  the 
king  as  carefully  as    those  which  were 
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more  akin  to  his  political  belief,  only 
sometimes  writing  a  word  of  caustic 
criticifim  on  the  title-pages  of  the  former. 
In  all,  he  appears  to  have  garnered  some 
thirty-fiye  thousand  separate  publications, 
which  he  bound  in  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty  Tolumes. 

Thomason  died,  a  disappointed  man,  in 
1666, before  which  date  he  had  received  and 
refused  one  offer  of  four  thousand  pounds 
for  them,  which  sum  he  did  not  consider 
sufficient  to  cover  his  outlay.  Charles  the 
Second  directed  the  royal  stationer,  Meame, 
to  buy  them  from  Thomason's  heirs,  but 
the  king  found  it  difficult  to  provide 
money  for  such  a,  comparatively,  unim- 
portant purpose  as  the  acquisition  of  these 
valuable  relics.  He,  therefore,  granted  the 
Mearne  family  permission  to  re-sell  them. 
This,  however,  they  found  it  difficult  to  do, 
their  importance  not  being  recognised, 
until,  in  1762,  George  the  Third  purchased 
them  from  the  then  representatives  of 
the  Meame  family  for  three  hundred 
pounds  and  presented  them  to  the  British 
Museum  where  they  are  now  known  as 
the  *' King's  Pamphlets."  And  to  one 
of  these  pamphlets  a  curious  interest 
is  attached  Charles  the  First  sent  to 
Thomason  to  borrow  it,  and,  while  reading 
it,  happened  to  let  it  fall  in  the  mud  He 
returned  it  with  an  apology  for  his  careless- 
ness, and  the  collector  noted  the  facts 
on  the  little  book,  which  still  retains 
memorandum  and  mud-stain.  Other  biblio- 
philes, besides  poor  Thomason,  have 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  by, 
directly  or  indirectly,  bequeathing  their 
treasures  to  it  Amongst  these  were  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  £ev. 
Mr.  Cracherode,  icnd  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gren- 
viUe,  whose  gifts  amount  in  all  to  some 
ninety  thousand  volumes  which  the  donors 
hare,  at  various  times,  left  to  the  British 
Museum.  Mr.  Greville's  library  was 
especiaHy  rich  in  rare  and  beautifully 
bound  works. 

Creorge  the  Third  and  George  the  Fourth 
were  also  to  some  extent  collectors,  but 
it  may  be  fairly  supposed,  from  their 
characters,  that  their  purchases  were 
prompted  more  by  an  imaginary  sense  of 
duty  owed  to  their  position,  than  by  any 
real  desire  to  form  a  library.  Greorge  the 
Fourth  presented  the  royal  collection,  of 
about  seventy  thousand  volumes,  to  the 
Mu6eum,;in  1823;  intending  the  gift  to 
act  as  a  sop  to  the  people  when  the 
perennial  question  of  his  debts  recurred. 

No  form  of  subdivision  is  minute  enoueh 


to  classify  the  collectors  correctly.  Some- 
times they  devote  themselves  to  'Marge 
paper  "  copies;  others  only  purchase  vellum 
printed  works  or  manuscripts ;  the  shelves 
of  others  are  loaded  with  ponderous  folios. 
Some  cultivate  one  special  groove,  sucl^  as 
the  drama,  or  reserve  their  love  for  volumes 
revered  for — and  sometimes  only  for — their 
antiquity.  Others  again  seek  eagerly  after 
suppressed  books  or  works  that  have  been 
cancelled  on  account  of  some  typographical 
error — errors  which  are  sometimes  very 
humorous  in  their  inappopriateness. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  defend 
the  apparent  folly  of  the  collector.  For 
thatrue  bibliophUe,  who  loves  both  to  buy 
and  read  books,  no  apology  is  needed,  for 
many  of  the  purest  and  wisest  intellects 
that  have  enlightened  this  world  have  felt 
the  desire  for  the  material  possession  of 
books  and  the  intellectual  acquisition  of 
their  contents  to  be  instinctive.  Even  for 
the  mere  bibliomaniac  there  is  something 
to  be  said,  if  only  negatively. 

If  it  be  necessary  for  man  to  be  subject 
to  som6  form  of  folly,  the  mania  for  book- 
buying  is  at  any  rate  less  harmful  than 
many  other  grooves  into  which  he,  having 
money  and  idleness,  might  fiedl.  Although 
we  have  mentioned  instances  of  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  the  collector,  stfll  the  pursuit 
is  less  likely  to  lead  to  moral  mischief  than 
many  others,  such  as  racing,  gambling,  and 
drinking,  which  are  almost  regarded  as 
comparatively  rational  and  orthodox.  And 
even  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  he  is 
less  likely  to  waste  money  than  are  many 
others  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
superior  worldly  knowledge.  Although  a 
library  is  rarely  sold  at  a  profit,  it  often 
brin^,  if  formed  with  judgment,  a  large 
portion  of  the  money  e:q)ended  upon  it; 
and  at  his  death  the  collector  may  comfort 
himself  in  knowing  that  the  indulgence  of 
the  greatest  weakness  and  pleasure  of  his 
life  has  not  been  bought  at  the  expense  of 
those  dear  to  him  and  dependent  on  him. 

A  few  words  ought  to  be  said  concerning 
a  class  who,  if  not  collectors,  are  often  the 
cause  of  collectors — second-hand  book- 
sellers. 

Many  a  man,  with  the  instinct  lying 
dormant  in  him,  has  gone  into  a  bookseller's 
shop  for  some  particular  work,  and,  after 
looking  round,  has  left  it  with  the  appetite 
for  acquiring  fanned  into  flame  for  tne  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  The  modem  second- 
hand bookseller  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  formation  of  libraries. 

Often   bom   and   bred   among   books. 
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their  study  his  profession,  he  frequently 
possesses  an  amount  of  knowledge  about 
them  which  the  amateur,  with  alT  his  spare 
time,  can  never  rival. 

Although  most  booksellers  have  some 
special  branch,  their  knowledge  is  frequently 
varied  and  large,  not  only  in  their  especial 
interests — the  dates,  editions,  and  values  of 
books — but  also  in  their  contents.  And 
most  collectors  have  experienced  gratefully 
the  courtesy,  patience,  and  persistence  often 
shown  in  enquiring  for  and  tracking  some 
scarce  and  desirable  volume,  in  order  to 
obtain  which  the  bookseller  has  perhaps 
to  put  himself  into  communication  with 
agencies  in  both  hemispheres. 

One  difficulty  with  which  the  collector 
eventually  meets — the  collector  of  unlimited 
purse  and  insatiable  maw  at  least — ^is  that 
sooner  or  later  he  finds  himself  opposed  to  a 
limited  number  of  copies  of  some  scarce  book 
and  a  relatively  unlimited  number  of  com- 
petitors for  them.  Standard  works  and  the 
less  uncommon  rarities  he  may  easily  obtain. 
The  volumes  of  his  library  may  be  numbered 
by  thousands.  Then  arrives  the  time 
when  —  appetite  growing  with  food  — 
he  is  only  to  be  satisfiea  by  possessing 
solitary  survivors  whose  companions  have 
perished  from  the  effects  of  fire,  neglect,  or 
suppression,  or  rarities  whose  fame  is  world- 
wide. But  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
these  come  to  the  hammer  he  finds  himself 
confronted  bv  other  collectors,  equally 
wealthy  and  determined,  and  wiih  buyers 
for  the  large  public  libraries  of  which  so 
many  are  now  being  formed  here,  in 
America,  and  in  Australia.  It  is  under 
these  conditions  that  the  startling  figures 
are  bid  that  arouse  feelings  of  dension,  or 
even  of  anger,  in  people  who  have  no 
sympathy  witli  the  collector's  ambition. 
Space  will  only  permit  us  to  appQ^d  a 
very  few  examples  of  the  striking  difference 
a  period  litde  more  than  a  century  has 
made  in.  the  prices  of  specimens  of  old 
English  Literatura  The  Visions  and  the 
Creede  of  Pierce  Plowman  (a.d.  1561) 
was  sold  in  1756  at  the  dispersal  of  the 
Rawlinson  library  for  three  shillings  and 
sixpence.  In  April,  1882,  at  the  Ouvry 
sale,  it  brought  ten  pounds  fifteen  shillings. 
The  Ghronycles  of  Englande  (1483)  was 
sold  in  1776  for  seven  pounds  seven 
shillings.  A  copy  sold  recently  "want- 
ing some  leaves"  for  fifty -six  pounds. 
Hakluyt's  Voyages  were  selling  in  1795 
for  four  pounds  ten  shillings.  -  They  are  now 
worth  some  thirty-two  pounds.  Stubbes's 
Anatomic  of  Abuses,  octavo,  1583,  sold 


in  1791  for  one  pound  fourteen  shiUings, 
but  recently  for  eleven  pounds.  It  latdy 
obtained  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds. 
The  collector  has  also  made  first  editions 
of  modem  writers  fashionable,  with  cor- 
responding results  on  the  prices.  In  the 
case  of  Tennyson,  the  first  issues  of 
Maud,  Poems,  and  The  Lover's  Tale,  hare 
produced  eight  pounds  ten  shillings,  five 
pounds  fifteen  shillings,  and  thirty-three 
pounds  respectively.  First  editions  of 
Shelley's  Queen  Mab,  Alastor,  and  Adonais 
have  reached  twelve  pounds  fifteen  shillings, 
seven  pounds  two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
and  forty-three  pounds  each. 

It  is  the  true  book  lover,  of  limited  means, 
who  suffers  by  this  upheaval  of  prioea  The 
commercial  activity  of  this  century,  here 
and  in  America,  has  brought  into  existence 
a  new  and  practically  uneducated  class  of 
men  who  consider  a  library  to  be  as 
essential  as  a  carriage,  and  the  goinM 
stamp  of  their  claim  to  "gentility."  It  is 
these  people  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  find 
another  opportunity  for  ostentation,  have 
driven  the  old-fashioned  coUeictor  out  of 
the  field.  And  they  are  the  modern 
representatives  of  the  class  who  collect 
books  for  all  purposes  but  those  of  stady. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  vast  and  constancy 
increasing  mass  of  intelligent  general 
readers,  but  they  do  not  come  under  con- 
sideration here,  confining  themselves,  as 
they  usually  do,  to  standard  modem  fiction 
and  literature.  They,  therefore,  do  not 
feel  the  pressure  of  which  we  speak,  and 
which  only  affects  the  minority  who  attempt 
to  gratify  their  hobby  in  collecting  works  of 
a  special  class.  These  conditions  may  be 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Political 
Economy;  but  this  is  small  consolation  to  a 
disappointed  bibliophile  who  sees  worb  of 
ttie  old  writer^  for  whom  he  has  lovmg 
appreciation,  absorbed  into  libraries  which 
the  owners  too  often  never  usa 

We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  with 
some  utterances  of  Mr.  Blades  (Enemies  of 
Books) :  '<  I  do  not  envy  any  man  Uiat  absence 
of  sentiment  which  maJces  some  people 
careless  of  the  memorials  of  their  ancistois, 
and  whose  blood  can  be  warmed  up  only 
by  talking  of  horses  or  the  prices  of  hops. 
To  them  solitude  means  ennui,  and  any- 
body's company  is  preferable  to  their  own. 
What  an  inmiense  amount  of  calm  enjoy- 
ment and  mental  renovation  do  such  men 
miss ! ....  To  the  man  of  business  with  a 
taste  for  literature,  who  through  the  day 
has  struggled  in  the  battle  of  Ufe  with  aU 
its  irritatmg  rebuffs  and  anxieties,  what  a 
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blessed  season  of  pleasurable  repose  opens  as 
he  enters  his  sanctum,  where  every  article 
wafts  him  a  welcome  and  every  book  is  a 
personal  friend  I '' 


SOME  QUAINT  KENTISH  NOOKS. 


Probably  no  shire  of  England  has  been 
more  thoroughly  laid  open  to  inspection,  or  is 
more  familiar  to  tourists  and  explorers  than 
that  which  bears  for  its  emblem  the  white 
horse  of  Saxony  surmounting  the  proud 
motto  ''Invicta/'  and  yet  there  are  odd 
out-of-the-way  nooks  and  comers,  mostly 
within  easy  reach  of  the  railway  traveller, 
which  are  far  less  known  than  they  deserve. 

The  modern  rages  for  bicycling  and 
driving  tours  has  to  some  extent  opened 
them  up,  and  the  new  railways  in  projection 
will  do  still  more  to  promote  that  object; 
bat  the  modem  English  traveller  too  often 
neglects  the  attractions  which  are  close  at 
home  for  those  which  are  only  to  be  seen 
by  hurrying  and  bustling  over  long  dis- 
tances abroad,  and  it  is  still  too  true  that 
the  object  of  a  very  large  number  of 
tourists  is  to  cram  the  greatest  amount 
of  wovk  into  the  smallest  possible  time, 
and  by  so  doing  entirely  to  overlook  much 
that  is  truly  amusing,  delightful,  and 
ln8tractiv& 

Most  people  nowadays  have  heard  more 
or  less  about  the  Dead  Cities  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  and  they  are  now  included  in  the 
regular  trips  arranged  by  our  best  known 
tour-caterers;  but  how  many  Londoners 
know  anjrthmg  of  the  genuine  old  dead 
town  of  Sandwich,  beyond  its  connection 
with  a  recent  election  petition,  and  its 
association  with  the  arrangement  of  bread 
and  meat  which  bears  its  name  1  And  yet 
there  are  few  places  in  England  which 
offer  greater  attractions  to  the  digger  and 
delver  in  the  world  of  the  past  than  this 
little  high  and  dry  ex-sea-port 

As  we  approach  it — whether  from  the 
railway-station  or  from  the  Canterbury 
road — we  are  stmck  with  its  resemblance 
to  well-known  pictures  of  old  Dutch  towns. 
There  are  the  broad,  green,  sheep-dotted 
meadows,  their  monotony  relieved  by  an 
occasional  windmill  or  a  shepherd's  hut ; 
there  are  the  masts  of  vessels  lying  moored 
in  the  sluggish  Stour,  which  keeps  up  enough 
connection  between  Sandwich  and  the 
sea  to  warrant  the  town  in  still  retaining 
the  title  of  a  sea-port  There  is  the  grass- 
grown  rampart  still  mnning  round  the  town 
— once  a  formidable  stone  wall,  nierced  with 


loopholes  and  embrasures,  supplied  with 
portcullised  gates  and  draw-bridges,  now 
a  pleasant  promenade  for  the  inhabitants — 
and  there  is  the  quiet  brown-roofed  town 
in  the  midst,  slumbering  in  the  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  the  sleep  from  which  it 
will  never  be  awakened.  And  upon  enter- 
ing the  town  the  illusion  is  still  kept  up, 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  this 
quiet,  listless,  odd-angled  old  place,  was  as 
important  a  port  to  our  ancestors  aa  are 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  to  us.  Where 
the  sheep  now  browse  and  the  Sandwich 
boys  play  cricket,  fleets,  considered  mighty 
in  those  days,  rode  at  anchor  in  deep  water, 
and  upon  what  was  green  pasture-land 
even  then,  the  trireme  of  the  Eoman 
invader  kept  constant  watch  under  the 
protection  of  the  great  fortress  of  ButupisB 
on  the  cliff-top  yonder. 

Everything  about  Sandwich  speaks  of  the 
old  mighty  days  and  of  present  decay  and 
stagnation.  There  are  streets — streets  with 
quaint  names  such  as  Delft  Street,  Boatluck 
Street,  Knightrider  Street,  Bowling  Street 
— but  there  is  no  movement  in  them;  there 
areshops,but  apparently  without  customers; 
there  are  inns,  but  seemingly  unpatronised 
save  by  commercial  travellers  and  bicyclists; 
there  are  three  grand  old  churches — of  each 
of  which  may  be  said  what  was  written  by 
Longfellow  anent  the  Belfry  of  Bruges,  for  the 
French  were  terrible  neighbours  in  the  old 
stirring  days — churches,  any  one  of  which 
would  easily  hold  the  entire  modem 
population  of  the  town ;  there  is  a  quay, 
alongside  which  are  moored  a  few  barges 
and  a  coasting  vessel  or  two;  there  is  a 
cattle-market — there  is  everything,  in  fact, 
for  the  accommodation  of  life  and  business, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  life  or  business 
to  be  accommodated — at  least  so  it  appears 
to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  although  the  good 
Sandwich  folk  may  have  a  method  of  their 
own,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
whereby  ai\  immensity  of  commerce  is 
carried  on  without  the  slightest  token  of 
its  existence. 

There  never  was  a  more  effectual  maze 
built  for  the  bewilderment  of  strangers  than 
that  in  which  the  streets  of  Sandwich  are 
comprised  The  Londoner,  familiar  with  the 
mostintricate  ins  and  outs  of  the  metropolis, 
becomes  as  completely  adrift  in  Sandwich 
as  he  would  be  m  Pekin.  If  the  original 
builders  of  the  town  may  be  conceded  to 
have  had  some  sort  of  a  plan  in  their 
arrangement,  it  must  have  been  the  com- 
plete mystification  of  everyone  but  a  born 
inhabitant,  for  the  streets  and  lanes  and 
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alleys  seem  all  to  be  jumbled  together  as  if 
they  had  been  previously  shaken  together 
in  a  huge  dice-box  and  dropped  down,  as 
Artemns  Ward  would  have  said,  ''permiskos 
like."  Lanes  dart  away  from  the  biggest 
streets  with  a  knowing  sort  of  air  and  end  in 
no  thoroaghfares ;  streets  seem  to  run  in 
circles,  or  to  play  hide-and-seek  with  the 
houses  which  jut  out  just  where  reason 
would  dictate  they  ought  not  to  be,  steps 
^o  up  and  lead  down — nowhere.  In  short, 
m  very  few  places  is  the'  prominent  deve- 
lopment of  Uie  bump  of  locality  so  much 
a  necessity  as  in  SandwicL 

But  the  explorer  h  amply  repaid  for  this 
trifling  bother  and  the  frequent  dislocation 
of  lus  equanimity.  There  are  quaintly 
carved  doorways,  curious  bits  of  street- 
comer  ornament,  genuine  old  gabled, 
timbered  houses  for  the  artist ;  there  are 
churches  full  of  fine  old  wood-work,  and 
fine  old  tombs  of  long  dead  Sandwich 
worthies ;  windows  of  rich  glass,  and  huge 
Peter's  Pence  chests,  for  the  ecclesiologist — 
although  of  course  the  hand  of  the  destroyer, 
that  is  to  say  of  the  restorer,  has  been 
hard  at  work  with  his  inevitable  pail  of 
white-wash,  and  the  good  old  high  pews 
and  the  fine  old  grey  stone-work  in  two 
out  of  the  three  churches  have  disappeared 
— whilst  for  the  man  who  seeks  con- 
templative calm  there  are  green  church- 
yards, full  of  tombs  with  quaint  epitaphs, 
and  surrounded  by  tumble-down,  muUion- 
windowed,  half -monastic,  half- domestic 
looking  buildings;  or  the  pleasant  quiet 
walk  on  the  old  rampart,  with  its  view  over 
meadows  and  sand-dunes  to  the  glitterine 
sea  on  one  hand,  and  the  rich  hills  and 
woods  of  Kent  on  the  other. 

Old  customs  stOl  linger  in  the  old  town. 
One  church  still  booms  forth  the  curfew 
every  evening  at  eight  o'clock ;  another  at 
mid-day  sounds  what  is  called  the  goose- 
bell,  a  relic  of  the  old  days  when  the 
Flemish  cloth-workers,  driven  hither  by 
persecution  from  their  own  country,  were 
accustomed  to  lay  down  the  "goose"  at  that 
hour  and  repair  to  the  church  for  prayer. 
On  Saint  Nicholas  Day  —  the  6th  of 
December — until  within  the  last  decade,  it 
was  the  custom  to  go  through  the  old 
form  of  electing  a  Boy-Bishop,  who  held 
nominal  sway  over  matters  ecclesiastical 
until  Innocent's  Day,  whilst  in  another  part 
of  the  town  the  fishermen  marched  in 
procession  and  held  high  holiday;  and 
there  are  inhabitants  yet  living  who  have 
heard  their  fathers  speak  of  the  days  when 
at  sunset  the  town  was  complet^y  shut 


off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
shutting  of  the  gates  and  pulling  up  of  the 
drawbndges — long  after  gates  and  draw- 
bridges had  ceased  to  have  any  aetual 
significance. 

Twenty  minutes'  walking  brings  us  to 
what  is  left  of  a  still  more  completely  dead 
town  and  sea-port — the  remains  of  the 
important  Soman  City  of  RutapisB,  now 
known  as  Bichborough.  The  ancient 
castrum  still  frowns  from  the  hill-top  as  it 
frowned  in  the  dtkjB  of  the  Boman  invader, 
but  it  frowns  over  a  peaceful  expanse  of 
green  pasture  instead  of  over  angry  boilisg 
wave&  The  walls  are  yet  thick  and  ataidy, 
and  the  plan  of  the  old  camp  is  yet  du- 
tinoUy  traceable,  but  of  the  city  which 
stretched  as  far  inland  as  the  modem  road 
to  Canterbury,  there  is  hot  a  stone  remain- 
ing, except  such  as  have  been  used  in  the 
building  of  the  farm-houses  and  cottages 
round  about.  The  ploughman  oceaaion^y 
unearths  coins  and  fragments  of  teeselated 
pavement^  and  the  outline  of  the  old 
amphitheatre  is  still  visible,  but  of  the  city 
which  shared  with  Lympne  and  Beealver 
the  distinction  of  being  the  chief  ingress 
for  passengers  from  the  Continent,  there 
is  not  a  sign.  One  is  struck  at  Kich- 
borough  with  the  thoroughness  which  was 
as  characteristic  of  old  Boman  soldier 
workmen  as  it  was  of  our  middle^ige  monk 
architect&  Time  has  not  played  half  the 
havoc  with  the  walls  as  has  been  caused  by 
wanton  mischief  and  the  insinuating  depre- 
dations of  the  ivy-plant;  the  secret  of 
Boman  mortars  still  remains  undiscovered, 
although  analysts  and  experts  have  been 
unoeasmg  in  their  attempts  to  resolve  its 
component  parts ;  and  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  tlutt  Bichborough  will  last  kng 
after  Sandwich  has  ceased  to  be. 

Just  as  Bamsgate  visitors  bother  their 
heads  but  little  about  poor  old  forsaken 
Sandwich,  so  the  fashionable  patnms  of 
Folkestone,  Sandgate,  and  Hythe  xnow  next 
to  nothing  about  the  vast  expanse  of  green 
which  lies  almost  at  their  doors,  and  is 
known  as  Bomney  Marsh ;  and  yet  Bomney 
Marsh  presents  distinguishing  features  of 
its  own  almost  sufficiently  marked  to  justify 
the  position  asserted  for  it  by  its  inhabitants 
as  being  the  sixth 'division  of  the  Weald. 
As  the  sea  has  left  Bichborough  and 
Sandwich  high  and  dry,  so  it  has  deserted 
the  once  famous  towns  of  Bomney  Manh, 
in  which  the  same  features  are  reprodaoed 
as  in  Sandwich,  but  upon  a  smaller  scala 
We  have  already  mentioned  Sandwich  as 
being  a  town  of  perplexity  par.exoelknoe^ 
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and  we  may  now  describe  Bomney  Marsh 
as  being  equally  a  coantry  of  perplexity. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  a  path  over  the 
marsh,  apart   from  the  recently   opened 
railway,  and  the  road  which  msSsM  a  six- 
teen-nule  corve  from  Hythe  to  Rye,  but  it 
is  only  known  to  the  shepherds,  and  the 
stranger  who  gttempts  to  find  it  will  probably 
find  mmself  wandering  about  utterly  lost 
for  honrs  as  did  the  writer  when  he  confi- 
dently attacked  it    To  the  eye  the  marsh 
presents  but  a  vast  expanse  of  green,  dotted 
with  white  sheep,  intersected  by  innumer- 
able water-courses  too  wide  to  be  jumped 
and  too  deep  to  be  forded,  and  to  cross 
which  necessitates  a  rigzag  mode  of  pro- 
gression through  a  series  of  gates  which  are 
so  placed  at  right  angles  as  to  render  the 
forward  proglress   of  one  mile  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  a  very  good  piece  of 
work  indeed.    There   is   a  deep,  almost 
oppressive  silence  over  all,  a  silence  broken 
but  by  the  shrill  cries  of  the  peewit  and 
snipe,  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the  tinkle 
of  their  bells.    The  inhabitants  of  the 
marsh  proper,  strange-looking  individuals, 
speak  a  patois  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
Kent  dialect  as  is  Limousin  from  Parisian. 
They  live  either  in  their  solitary  huts,  or  in 
clusters  of  houses  generally  grouped  round 
a  diminutive  church,  but   styled  villages, 
and  depend  for  the  necessaries  of  life  upon 
the  two  towns  of  New  Bonmey  and  Lydd. 
These  towns   are  miniature  Sandwiches. 
Each  was  famous  in  old  times ;  each  sank 
and  faded  as  the  sea  receded ;  each  revived 
for  a  while  in  the  days  of  smuggling  and 
wreclmig;  each  has  its  fine  old  church, 
many  sizes    too    large   for    the  require- 
ments^of  its  community;  its  quaint  bits 
of  domestic  architecture ;  and  neither  has 
an  atom  of    life  or   animation  about  it 
except  at  the  period  of  the  Great  Romney 
Sheep  Fair.    They  are  interesting  simply 
as  fragments  of  the  past  existing  in  the 
present,  but  a  single  day  will  e^thanst  them, 
and  we  may  pass  on  to  other  quaint  comers 
without  saying  any  more  about  theta. 

Away  inland,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Maidstone,  Aahford,  Hawkhurst,  and 
Canterbury  roads,  lies  the  little  village  of 
Charing.  Here,  in  the  very  heart  of  Kent, 
and  for  the  present  far  removed  from 
raOway  influences,  one  may  see  the  old 
Kentish  life  and  hear  the  ring  of  the  true 
old  Kentish  dialect  to  perfection.  Until 
the  introduction  of  railways  Charing  was  a 
place  of  no  small  importance.  Even  before 
the  advent  of  stage-coaches  it  was  of  some 
reryate  as  standinir  on  the  direct  line  of  the 


old  Pilgrims'  Way,  which  entered  Kent  at 
Tatsfield    near   Westerham,   crossed    the 
Medway  at  Snodland,  ran  along  the  hills 
past  Hollingboume,  Harrietsham,  and  Len- 
ham,  and  by  way  of  Charing  and  Chilham 
passed  into  Canterbury,  which  road  is  still 
distinctly  marked  by  the  double  line  of 
sombre    yew-trees  which  fringe  it  from 
beginning  to  end.     Moreover  at  Charing 
was  one  of  those  lordly  palaces  at  which 
the  old  archbishops  halted  on  their  way 
to  the  cathedral  city,  the  others  being  at 
Bromley,  Otford,  and  Leeda     But  the  old 
palace  is  in  ruins,  as  completely  so  as  that 
at  Llandaff  in  Wales  to  which  it  bears  some 
resemblance,  except  such  part  of  it  as  has 
been  modernised    and    adapted  to  farm 
buildings.    But  the  old  landlord  of  The 
Swan  will  tell  us  that,  half  a  century  ago, 
Charing  was  a  place  of  constanib  bustle  and 
animation  fromjts  central  position  as  a 
meetinp-plaoe  of  stage-coaches,  and  the  two 
inns  with  their  suitea  of  rooms  and  their 
extensive  ranges  of  stabling  still  attest  the 
fact,  although,  except  during  the  summer 
months    when    they    are   patronised    by 
occasional  driving  and  bicycling  parties,  they 
are  veritable  ghosts  of  their  former  selves, 
and  no  greater  contrast  can  be  imagined 
than  between  this    Charing  amidst  the 
Kentish  hills,  and  its  namesake  on  the  banks 
of   the  Thames.    There  are  some  good 
specimens  of  old  magpie   houses  in  the 
village,  and  the  country  round  is  rich  in 
fine  old  manorial  dwellings  and  pleasant 
homesteada  If  the  explorer  should  approach 
Charing  from  the  direction  of  Canterbury, 
he  should  by  no  means  omit  to  pause  at 
the  top  of  the  steep  hill  which  leads  down 
to  the  village  and  admire  the  panorama  of 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  which  is  said  to  be  un* 
equalled  even  in  this  country  of  wide-spread 
and  beautiful  viewa 

Most  people  residing  in  the  south-eastern 
suburbs  of  London  km>w  Keston  as  being 
one  of  the  pleasantest  goals  for  a  holiday 
within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolis,  but  it 
is  remarkable  how  very  little  is  known 
of  the  extremely  interesting  features  of 
the  place  beyond  its  natural  beauty  and 
its  association  with  the  Great  Commoner. 

Keston  has  been  considered  by  some 
antiquaries  to  be  identical  with  the  Novio- 
magus  of  the  Itinerary  of  AntoninuS| 
the  last  of  the  great  stations  before  London 
on  the  Roman  Watling  Street  6t)m  Dover ; 
but  later  researches  seem  to  disprove  this, 
and  Dartford  or  Crayford  are  regarded  bb 
the  real  Noviomagus.  At  any  rate,  Keston 
was  a  very  important  hill  station,  and  the 
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name  is,  of  course,  a  corniption  of  the 
Latin  "  castrum." 

Keston,  much  resorted  to  as  it  is,  may 
lay  fair  claim  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  quaint  nooks  of  Kent,  for  alUxough 
within  easy  access  of  London  by  means  of 
an  omnibus  meeting  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  trains  at  Bromley  station,  and  still 
more  so  by  the  new  line  of  railway  leaving 
Elmers  End  station  on  the  South  Eastern 
system,  having  its  present  terminus  at 
Hayes  Common,  it  is  as  yet  as  sequestered 
and  out-of-the-way  a  spot  as  can  be 
imagined. 

The  Bromley  omnibus  stops  at  the  road- 
side inn  known  as  The  Keston  Cross, 
termed  in  the  local  colloquial.  The  Mark, 
probably  from  some  old  Saxon  monument 
which  marked  the  division  of  the  four  cross- 
roads. The  road  straight  ahead  leads  up  to 
what  is  called  Cesar's  Well,  which  is  the 
source  of  the  river  Savensboume,  so  called, 
it  is  said,  because  when  Csesar's  legions 
were  marching  along  on  their  way  to 
London,  being  destitute  of  water,  a 
huge  raven  settled  down  upon  the 
well  The  country  folk  often  speak  of  the 
well  as  the  old  bath,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  point  out  that  the  water  was  ever  used 
for  any  other  than  drinking  purposes, 
although  it  is  said  to  possess  certain  healing 
qualities.  In  an  account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  resi- 
dence at  Holwood  House,  published  in 
1792,  the  well  is  described  as  being  planted 
round  with  trees,  and  as  having  a  com- 
modious dressing -place  built  upon  the 
brink,  but  this  more  probably  refers  to 
a  much  larger  pond  within  the  park  of 
Holwood  immediately  below  the  celebrated 
oak-tree  beneath  which,  it  is  said,  Pitt 
and  Wilberforce  first  discussed  their 
project  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade. 

The  old  Boman  camp  covers  an  area  of 
many  acres,  and  is  still  tolerably  perfect  in 
parts,  although  thickly  overgrown  with 
wood  and  thicket  It  must  have  been  a 
formidable  encampment,  for  the  traces  of  a 
triple  vallum  and  ditch  are  plainfy  dis- 
cernible, and  that  it  was  a  permanent  post 
of  observation  is  plainly  attested  by  the 
numerous  remains  of  Roman  villas,  urns, 
and  coins  which  have  been  brought  to  Ught 
from  time  to  tima  Tradition  says  that  a 
terrible  battle  was  fought  here  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Britons ;  and  a  meund  of 
earth  hard-by  Cseaar's  Well  bears  the  name 
of  the  War  Bank  to  this  day.  From  the 
old  tree  known  as  Wilberforce's  Oak,  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  SouUiem  Weald  is 


obtained,  with  diminutive  Keston  Church 
nestling  at  the  foot,  and  the  white  road 
leading  to  the  sequestered  villages  of 
Down  and  Cudham  winding  away  throogh 
the  pleasant  landscape.  The  park  itself, 
through  which  a  public  foot-paUi  rans,  is 
an  ideal  place  for  rest  and  peaceful  com- 
templation ;  and  although  Hayes  Common, 
beloved  by  Bank  Holiday  tourists  and 
beanfeasters,  is  hard-by,  the  rabbits  still 
gambol  amidst  the  knee-deep  fem-hrske 
of.  Holwood,  and  one  is  surrounded  hy 
so  many  thoroughly  woodland  sights  and 
sounds  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
one  is  so  near  to  vast  tracts  of  suburban 
villas,  and  but  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
railway-statioa 

A  very  quiet  nook  of  Kent  is  Hever,  and 
to  our  mind  the  best  way  to  reach  it  is  from 
Westerfaam,  now  connected  by  railway  witjb 
Dunton  Green  on  the  South  Eastern  line. 
One  may  follow  this  road,  or  rather  this 
maze  of  cross-country  roads,  during  a  whole 
summer's  morning,  and  be  as  com^letelj 
away  from  Uie  world  of  man  as  in  the 
midst  of  Dartmoor ;  and  never  for  one 
moment  need  the  eye  weary  of  monotony  or 
want  of  picturesqueness  in  the  surrounding 
scenery.  Hever  itself  is  a  fine  spedmen  of 
the  castellated  mansions  which  sprang  ap  sll 
over  England  duringthe  periodimmediatelj 
preceding  the  Tudors,  when  the  gr&t 
baronial  casUes  had  been  dismantled,  and 
men  were  beginning  to  live  more  at  ease  and 
peace,  and  yet  when  they  had  not  yet  learnt 
to  shake  ofi*  all  ideas  of  defence  in  the 
construction  of  their  mansions.  Bat, 
attractive  as  the  old  house  itself  is,  with  its 
oak-panelled  rooms,  its  galleries,  its  stair- 
cases, its  secret  passages,  and  it^  subter- 
ranean dungeons,  its  cMef  interest  of  coarse 
lies  in  its  association  with  the  life  of  the 
ill-fated  Anne  Boleyn.  Hever  folk  still 
maintain  that  Anne  was  bom  here,  though 
Miss  Strickland  has  put  it  beyond  a  doabt 
that  her  real  birth-place  was  at  BlickUngiQ 
Norfolk.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  she  came  to  Hever  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  that  the  king  was  wont  to  come 
here  to  woo  her  from  his  palaces  at  Green- 
wich or  Eltham ;  and  three  or  four  hills 
lying  between  these  places  and  Hever  are 
stai  caUed  ^'  King  Hal*s  Hill,"  from  the 
fact  that  the  messengers  used  thereon  to  be 
stationed  to  signal  his  approach  to  his  lady- 
love at  Hever  Castla  The  stately  gardens 
still  remain  wherein  Anne  listened  to 
Henrj's  tale  of  love,  so  do  the  long  gallery, 
the  chamber  wherein  Anne  of  Cleves  died, 
and  Anne  Boleyn's  private  boudoir ;  other- 
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vise  the  old  mansion  has  been  conyerted 
into  a  f  arm-housa 

If  our  space  pennitted  we  would  ask 
the  reader  to  wander  away  with  us  into 
many  another  pleasant  Kentish  nook ;  we 
would  take  Urn  with  us  through  l^e 
pleasant  unknown  country  which  lies 
between  Bye  and  Tunbridge;  we  would 
ask  him  to  accompany  ua  to  the  mystical 
Hundred  of  Hoo,  to  the  picturesque  villages 
which  dot  the  road  from  Famingham  to 
Otford,  even  to  make  a  pilgrimage  with  us 
along  the  old  yew-shaded  Way  to  Canter- 
bory;  but  we  are  warned  to  stop,  and  we 
can  only  conclude  by  promising  him  as 
much  pleasure  and  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion by  exploring  quaint  nooks  and  comers 
of  Kent  as  he  would  find  in  any  other 
county  in  England. 

IN  AN  OLD  PALACE. 

"Tks,  darling,  I  will  rest  awhile 

Upon  this  ancient  window-seat, 

This  wide,  old-fashioned,  brown  recess,  ^ 

And  watcn  the  pictured  loveliness 

That  decks  the  chamber  round  ; 
Each  gay  grand  lady's  courtly  smile. 
Her  full  free  glance  of  witchery  sweet, 
And  curling  tresses  all  unbound. 

"  Or  I  will  wander  soft  and  slow. 
As  suits  me  best,  from  room  to  room, 
Again  to  ponder,  as  I  trace 
The  features  of  Loyola's  face, 
The  secret  of  his  power. 
Or  mark  the  veiled  pathetic  woe 
In  Charles's  eyes,  that  spake  of  doom 
Before  the  storm  began  to  lower. 

"  But  go  thou,  sweetest,  gailv  out. 
And  sun  thyself  this  sunny  day. 
Go  find  again  thy  favourite  nook 
Where,  babbling  like  a  countrv  brook. 
Great  Thames  goes  plashing  by  ; 
Or  roam  the  wide  old  place  about 
In  thine  own  mood,  in  thine  own  way, 
And  smile  beneath  the  azure  sky. 

"  Go  forth  and  banish  from  thine  eyes. 
The  haunting  shade  that  vexes  me, 
Go  forth  and  lose  thy  childish  care  ^ 
Among  sweet  things  of  wrth  and  air. 

Blown  flower  and  changing  leaf. 
Let  girlish  laughter  quench  thy  sighs, 
Let  Nature's  balsam  comfort  thee, 
Go  to,  thou  dost  but  play  at  grief." 

We  part,  she  passes  from  m  v  sight, 
Adown  the  wide,  time-trodden  stair, 
Her  foot's  faint  echo  dies  away  ; 
Ah  me  !  it  seems  but  yesterday 
My  little  girl  was  bom.  ^ 
But  Yesterday,  a  snowdrop  white 
She  blossomed  in  the  wintry  air 
Of  wedded  life,  long  past  its  morn. 

Of  wedded  life  where  love  was  not, 
Or  not  such  love  as  once  I  knew  ! 
Poor  girl,  poor  wife  I    I  tried  my  bo»t 
To  drive  tnat  image  from  my  breast, 

And  keep  me  true  to  thee. 
But  love  had  inade  and  marred  my  lot 
Before  we  met,  and  one  less  true 
Than  thou,  had  changed  the  world  for  me. 

And  yet,  perhaps  she  did  but  yield 

To  futhAT*!!  thrfkA.fc  And  Tnnthnr'fi  arfc  * 


She  might  have  purposed  to  be  true. 

Perhaps— perhaps I  never  knew — 

Our  parting  was  so  swift. 
Love  one  day  ours,  aud  all  life's  field 
A-bloom  with  hope — then  forced  apart 
By  wider  widths  than  death's  drear  drift. 

Then  I  went  mad,  and  mocked  at  life,^ 
And  jeered  at  all  its  precious  things. 
At  manhood's  faith,  and  woman's  truth, 
And  spilled  the  ruddy  wine  of  youth 

With  wilful,  wasteful  hand. 
I  stood  with  all  the  world  at  strife, 
Till  life  was  poisoned  at  its  springs. 
And  clogged  with  dust,  and  choked  with  sand. 

But  in  the  end  there  came  to  me 
An  angel  in  a  woman's  guise, 
She  touched  my  wounds  with  balm  divine, 
She  poured  therein  love's  oil  and  wine. 
And  closed  my  heart's  wide  rent. 
My  love  was  dead,  but  I  was  free. 
And  could  be  faithful.    Was  it  wise  ? 
God  knows ;  she  said  she  was  content. 

And  I  was  faithful,  if  one  call 
That  faith,  which  no  desires  assail ; 
I  could  not  give  her  love  for  love. 
But  still,  I  held  her  fkr  above 

Her  younger,  lovelier  peers. 
And  when,  in  aftertime^  the  call 
Of  death  came  with  an  infant's  wail, 
Grod  knows  I  made  her  grave  with  tears. 

But  ah,  the  babe  1  the  little  child ! 
The  wailing,  wee,  unmothered  one. 
How  closely  to  my  heart  hath  crept 
The  daughter  since  the  mother  slept ! 

She  is  my  own,  my  own, 
The  one  clean  thing  and  undefiled, 
Life  holds  for  me  beneath  the  sun, 
And  she  is  mine—as  yet — alone. 

I  look  from  out  my  window-seat. 
To  see  my  dainty  daughter  pass ; 
Fair  as  the  world's  first  morning  time, 
Just  rounding  to  the  tender  prime 

Of  girlish  blossoming. 
A  sight  that  makes  my  old  heart  beat ; 
She  stands  like  Flora  on  the  grass, 
!By  the  white  statue  of  the  Spring. 

And  must  I  lose  her  ?  Can  I  give 
My  tender  maiden  from  my  side  ? 
And  to  his  son— mine  ancient  foe, 
The  man  who  wronged  ine  years  ago  ? 

My  daughter,  it  is  luurd  1 
How  much  the  heart  can  bear,  and  live, 
How  much  forego  of  hate  and  pride, 
Lest  its  one  darling's  life  be  marred. 

Fate  wills  it  so,  my  little  dove, 
I  will  not  XMirt  thy  love  from  thee  ; 
His  noble  face  is  full  of  truth. 
The  unspent  herita^  of  youth 
Lies  yet  within  his  hand. 
The  father  took  my  early  love. 
The  son  will  take  my  child  from  me. 
Nor  sire,  nor  son,  could  I  withstand. 

Ah  well,  he  hath  his  mother's  fac?. 
And  his  dear  mother's  grave  is  green. 
And  since  the  father,  too,  lies  low, 
And  since  the  wrong  was  long  ago. 
My  heart  s.^ys,  "  I  forgive." 
The  lad  is  worthy  of  our  race, 
His  heart  is  brave,  his  l.a^ids  are  clean. 
If  love  be  life,  then  let  them  live. 

She  glides  across  the  oaken  floor. 
And  in  the  ancient  doorway  stands  : 
I  l(5ok  around  the  pictured  wall,^ 
No  stately  lady  of  them  all 

Hath  charms  so  rarely  blent. 
And  one  comes  with  her  through  the  door 
With  eager  eyes  and  outsretched  hands. 
Her  lover.     Child.  I  am  content. 
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a  story  in  two  parts.    part  l 
chapter  i. 

"  Dora  1 " 

No  answer.  The  lawn' was  apparently 
deserted.  A  round  table  and  a  chair  were 
placed  in  the  shade  of  the  low-stretching 
branches  of  a  huge  chestnut-trea  A  shawl 
had  been  thrown  over  the  back  of  the 
chair,  and  a  book  and  some  knitting  were 
on  the  table;  evidently  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  had  not  long  deserted  her  post. 
A  rough  skye-terrier,  who  had  been  peace- 
fully slumbering  in  the  sunshine,  woke  up 
at  the  sound  of  his  master's  voice,  stretched 
himself  lazily,  and  blinked  his  sleepy  eyes. 

"Dora,  I  want  you!  Come  at  once," 
called  the  master  again ;  this  time  it  almost 
amounted  to  an  entreaty.     "  Dora  ! " 

Even  Wasp  bestirred  himself,  and  stared 
hopelessly  about  the  lawn,  wagging  his 
sympathetic  tail 

Stephen  Northlington  was  a  fair,  stal- 
wart young  Englishman,  essentially  of  the 
country  gentleman  type.  Handsome,  too, 
and  serenely  conscious  of  the  fact,  he 
was  perhaps  inclined  to  be  a  little  over- 
particular as  to  his  personal  appearance ; 
but  this  morning,  as  ne  strode  across  the 
lawn,  he  was  much  too  preoccupied  to  give 
a  thought  to  his  dusty  boots  and  gaiters. 
One  glance  into  the  drawing-room  showed 
him  that  that  was  deserted  as  welL  He 
paused  for  a  few  seconds  on  the  threshold, 
and  turned  again  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  come. 

As  he  passed  the  chestnut-tree  for  the 
second  time.  Wasp  gave  a  quick  sharp 
bark,  the  branches  were  pushed  aside,  and 
he  came  upon  the  object  of  his  search 
comfortably  reclining  in  a  hammock.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  more 
desirable  resting-place  than  this  of  Dora's, 
under  the  shade  of  the  sreat  boughs,  with 
the  sunlight  flickering  uirough  the  bright 
green  leaves.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  large 
fan,  the  other  she  held  out  towards  the 
new  comer. 

"  Dora  I "  he  said  again. 

'*How  cruel  of  you  to  wake  me, 
Stephen — you  and  Wasp  between  you ! 
I  have  been  reading  and  doing  accounts 

till  my  brain  whirled,  and  I  had  just 

Why,  what's  the  matter  1 " 

She  had  been  lying  full  length  in  the 
hammock,  idly  fanning  herself,  the  very 
picture  of  luxurious  ease.  She  was  a  pale 
slight  girl,  and  looked  hardly  more  than  a 
child  in  her  white  dress  and  red  sash.    She 


had  thrown  her  hat  on  the  grotuxd,  ud 
her  dark  hair  was  rough  and  disordeied; 
her  features  were  re^ilar,  the  earre  of 
her  eyebrows  was  arched  like  a  bow,  uid 
her  eyes-^grey  far-seeing  eyes— which  had 
been  sparkling  with  fun  a  minute  ago, 
flashed  and  grew  into  sudden  horroi  u  ^e 
caught  sight  of  her  brother's  face. 

''  Is  anything  the  matter,  Stephen  t "  she 
asked  agaiui  swinging  herself  oat  of  the 
hammoiuc  and  putting  her  hand  on  hiB 
arm. 

"  Yes ;  at  least,  I  want  you  to  prevent 
Fanny  from  being  frightened.  There  has 
been  an  accident ;  I  don't  think  it's  very 
serious,  but  she  mustn't  be  startled.  Go 
up  to  the  house  and  prepare  her  mud,  like 
a  good  child." 

"  Very  well ;  but  can't  I  help  I  Who  is 
it  that's  hurt  1 " 

'' Goodness  only  knows,"  answered 
Stephen  with  the  slightest  possible  trace 
of  vexation  in  his  voice.  "  An  artiat  or 
photographer  of  some  kind.  He  was 
sketching  out  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  never  heard  the  cart  coming,  and 
Turner  drove  clean  into  him,  as  far  aa  I 
can  make  out  Mrs.  Turner's  beside 
herself,  but  Turner  is  bringing  him  round 
nicely— and,  by-tho-bye,  she  wants  aome 
brandy  and  some  eau-de-cologne.^  We 
shall  have  Dr.  Brown  in  a  few  minutes. 
Fetch  it^  will  youl  Oh,  and,  Dorar- 
she  was  half-way  towards  the  house 
already — "  if  Fanny  is  asleep,  don't  disturb 
her,  but  come  down  to  Turner's  at  onca" 

Dora  did  not  wait  to  ask  another  ques- 
tion, but  disappeared  through  the  door- 
way. She  took  a  small  brandy-flask  out 
of  the  dining-room  sideboard,  hastily 
snatched  a  smelling-bottle  and  Fanny's 
silver  vinaigretteoff  thedrawing-room  tabK 
and  ran  back  again  down  the  garden-walk 
in  time  to  catch  up  her  brother.  He  was 
holding  an  animated  conversation  with  a 
short  broad^houldered  "man  in  a  wide- 
awake. 

"  Your  servant,  Miss  Dora,"  said  he, 
raising  his  hat  as  he  caught  sight  of  her 
anxious  fac&  He  had  keen  bright  eyes 
and  a  kindly  smile.  "The  poor  young 
fellow  down  at  Turner's  has  come  to 
himself  already.  The  doctor  ia  with  him,  aad 
has  infinitely  relieved  Turner's  mind  by 
declaring  that  there  is  nothing  very  wrong, 
only  a  broken  arm  and  a  few  bmisea.'' 
Dora  heaved  a  sigh  of  reliel 

"I  am  glad,"  she  said.  "Iwas  afraid  it 
was  a  bad  accident" 

"  Bad  enough,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
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poses,"  put  in  her  brother.  ''  Bat  women 
always  like  to  make  things  out  worse  than 
thej  really  are.  It  gives  them  something 
to  think  about,  I  snpposa  Now,  I  do  beg, 
Dora,  that  you  won't  make  a  long  story  out 
of  this  to  terrify  Fanny.  I  dare  say,  after 
all,  our  strolling  painter  will  be  off  again 
to-moirow  or  the  next  day,  and  it's  to  be 
hoped  he  has  leamt  a  little  wisdom.  He 
won't  station  himself  and  his  traps  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  Queen's  h^hway 
again  in  a  hurry.  Well,  I  must  go  to 
the  farm.  I  ought  to  have  been  there  an 
hoar  ago,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this 
miserable  business.  Take  the  brandy 
down  to  the  cottage,  will  you,  Dora, 
there's  a  good  child;  it  may  be  wanted. 
We  shall  see  you,  then,  at  dumer,  Wyatt  1 
Oh,  Dora,  just  tell  Turner  to  send  up  to 
the  house  for  anything  that  the  doctor  may 
have  ordered.  I  shiA  be  round  that  way 
myself  presently.    Gteod-bye." 

'<  All  righty"  said  Dora ;  '<  I'll  go  at  once 
and  say  that  you  are  coming." 

She  turned  towards  her  companion  with 
an  amused  smile  on  her  lips.  He  had 
been  standing  silent  during  Stephen's 
harangue,  listening  to  his  multifarious 
dlrectionsL 

Being    such  a  very  old  friend  of  the 
famUy,  George  Wyatt  knew  as  well  as  Dora 
did,  that  the  visit  to  the  farm  was  but  an 
excuse,  a  mere  pretence  not  to  appear  too 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  unlucky 
stager,    for   whose  'benefit   he    would 
willingly  have  given  the  best  of  everything 
that  his  house  afforded. 
"  May  I  come  with  you  to  the  cottagel" 
''  Yes,  do ;  and  we  needn't  walk  so  fast 
now ;  it's  so  hot" 
"  Let  me  carry  that  for  you." 
Mr.  Wyatt  put  out  his  hand  for  the 
tlask. 

It  was  not  the  least  in  her  way;  but  she 
was  thoroughly  accustomed  to  be  waited  on 
by  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  now  she  handed  him  the 
vinaigrette  and  the  silver-headed  smelling- 
bottle,  and  finally  took  his  arm,  to  be 
helped  down  the  hill,  and  persuaded  him 
into  patting  up  his  umbrella  to  shade  her 
from  the  sun. 

All  these  little  duties  and  attentions 
were  performed  by  George  Wyatt  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Had  he  not  loved  and 
admired  little  Dora  Northlington  since  she 
was  a  tiny  school-girl  1  He  had  been  her 
brother's  friend  since  his  boyhood;  had 
helped  him  out  of  innumerable  scrapes; 
had  advised  lum  to  buy  The  Chestnuts,  the 
garden-walls  of  which  could  be  seen  &om 


his  own  study  windows;  had  introduced 
him  to  his  wife,  the  pretty  delicate  Fanny, 
who  was  on  no  account  to  be  alarmed  or 
disturbed;  and,  finally,  he  had  acted  as 
best  man  at  the  wedding,  which  had  taken 
place  about  eight  years  before  the  hot 
smmner  day  on  Wch  the  idea  occurred 
to  ''the  wandering  photographer"  that 
Turner's  oottage,  with  the  ^r-woods  and  the 
hills  in  the  distance,  would  make  an  excel- 
lent sketch,  as  seen  from  the  middle  of  the 
turnpike-road. 

George  Wyatt  had  begun  life  by  reading 
for  the  bar,  not  because  he  had  any  par- 
ticular taste  for  the  study  of  law,  or  because 
he  saw  his  way  to  making  a  career,  but 
because  his  uncle  wished  it — the  uncle  who 
had  adopted  him  and  intended  to  leave 
him  the  sole  possessor  of  Trevden  Hill, 
with  its  comfortable  house  and  old-fashioned 
garden. 

However,  before  George  had  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  a  first  brief,  his  uncle  died. 
He  then  gave  up  his  London  chambers, 
retired  into  the  country,  farmed  his  own 
land,  became  a  magistrate,  and  in  all  things 
— with  the  one  exception  that  he  brought 
no  wife  home  to  Trevden  Hill — ^proved 
himself  the  example  of  a  worthy  country 
squire.  He  was  shy,  grave,  and  silent,  not 
by  any  means  an  amusing  man,  but  his 
tenants  respected  him,  his  servants  loved 
him,  Stephen  Northlington  and  his  wife 
looked  upon  his  approval  as  a  simple 
matter  of  necessity  in  all  matters  of  im- 
portance, and  as  for  Dora,  Mr.  Wyatt  was 
her  right  hand  and  best  friend. 

After  the  death  of  her  parents,  and  before 
Stephen's  marriage  and  the  purchase  of 
The  Chestnuts,  there  had  been  a  gloomy 
period  in  little  Dora's  Ufa  She  had  been 
left  under  the  care  of  a  widowed  t^ousin, 
who  had  promptly  gone  abroad  for  her 
health,  and  had  sent  Dora  to  a  firstrrate 
school,  with  an  arrangement  that  she  should 
remain  there  duriug  the  holidays  when- 
ever it  should  happen  to  be  convenient. 
For  three  long  dreary  holidays  it  did 
happen  to  be  convenient. 

Dora  still  shuddered  as  she  thought  of 
the  melancholy  days  when  she  was  left  to 
amuse  herself  in  the  deserted  school-room, 
or  taken  for  a  walk  up  and  down  a  stiff 
parade,  and  not  allowed  to  approach  the 
sands  and  the  delicious  little  waves  within 
thirty  yards  of  her,  for  fear  of  spoiling  her 
boots. 

Stephen  came  to  see  her  now  and  then, 
and  the  two  together  talked  of  the  golden 
time  to  come  when  Dora  should  be  old 
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enough  to  keep  house  for  him.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  Stephen  appeared  with  a 
friend 

"  This  is  Mr.  Wyatt,  Dora,"  he  explained, 
as  Dora  looked  at  the  stranger  with  undis- 
guised annoyance,  and  gave  him  an  unwil- 
ling hand  Had  he  come  to  spoil  her 
day,  and  take  Stephen  away  from  her) 
''This  is  my  great  friend,  Mr.  Wyatt; 
he^  is  stopping  down  here,  and  we  are  all 
going  to  have  tea  with  his  cousin.  I  have 
asked  for  you  to  come  out  for  the  whole 
day." 

"  TiU  it  is  quite  dark  t "  asked  Dora,  still 
turning  away  from  her  visitor.  She  had 
looked  at  him  once ;  he  was  ugly,  and  grave, 
and  very  old. 

''Yes,  till  nine  o'clock;  that  was  the 
latest" 

"  Did  Mrs.  Fortescue  say  that  I  miffht 
stay  till  nine  o'clock  1 "  asked  Dora,  her 
eyes  gleaming  with  pleasure. 

"  She  did ;  and  who  do  you  think  begged 
for  such  an  extension  of  leave,  because  we 
are  going  to  see  an  old  lady  who  will  take 
great  care  of  you  1 " 

Once  more  Dora  looked  at  Mr.  Wyatt  j 
he  was  smiling  now,  and  his  face  had  lost 
its  sadness. 

"Don't  mystify  the  child,  Steph,"  he 
said  "Will  you  come.  Miss  Dora,  and 
spend  the  day  with  my  cousin  t  We  will 
do  our  best  to  amuse  you." 

"And  Stephen)"  asked  Dora,  still 
hesitating,  but  drawing  a  step  nearer. 

"  And  Stephen,"  said  Mr.  Wyatt;  "  will 
you  come  1 " 

"  Yes,  please,"  was  all  Dora  said  But 
once  outside  the  door,  she  put  her  little 
hand  into  Oeorge  Wyatt's,  calmly  accepting 
him  as  her  friend,  and  as  a  benefactor  of 
mighty  influence,  who  had  known  how  to 
break  through  the  iron  rules  of  the 
establishment,  and  to  keep  her  out  till 
nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  Wyatt's  cousin  took  a  fancy  to  Dora, 
and  from  that  eventful  day  the  dreariness 
of  her  school-life  was  much  mitigated.  She 
was  often  invited  to  stay  with  her  new 
friend ;  Mr.  Wyatt  brought  her  story-books, 
and  even  went  the  length  of  hiring  a  pony, 
and  teaching  her  to  ride.  Before  long 
came  the  news  of  Stephen's  engagement ; 
the  invalid  relative  returned  to  England, 
just  in  time  to  superintend  the  ordering  of 
Dora's  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons  for 
the  wedding,  and  to  administer  a  few 
homely  truths  on  the  subject  of  her  future 
behaviour  at  The  Chestnuts,  where  she  was 
now  to  take  up  her  abode.    After  this,  a 


severe  east  wind  having  set  in,  the  invalid 
returned  to  her  villa  at  Nice,  and  Don  was 
sent  into  the  country  to  receive  her  toother 
and  his  wif&  Sunny  days  had  began  for 
little  Dora;  there  was  no  more  school, 
there  were  no  more  melancholy  walks  on 
an  asphalte  parade,  and  she  gradually  grew 
from  a  delicate  child  into  a  healthy  bloom- 
ing girL  Years  had  passed  by,  and  life 
still  flowed  on  in  a  smooth  unchecked 
current  to  the  inhabitants  of  TheChestnnts; 
two  small  boys  had  been  added  to  the 
family  circle,  and  were  the  special  care  of 
Aunt  DoHL  Indeed,  Fanny—at  all  timee 
a  fragile  and  constitutionally  indolent 
little  woman — had  given  up  the  reins  of 
government  into  the  hands  of  her  yoong 
sister-in-law,  and  was  only  nominally  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  It  was  Dora  who 
managed  the  household,  amused  the 
children,  wrote  the  letters,  to  a  great 
extent  entertained  the  visitors,  and  under- 
took the  numerous  little  duties  for  which 
somebody  must  always  be  responsible  in  s 
country  housa  And  Dora  was  eqnal  to 
the  emergency.  She  made  no  pretensions, 
but  quiedy  did  the  work  which  came  to  her 
hand,  and  lived  her  Ufe  in  the  peacefol 
country  village,  enjoying  each  pleasure  that 
came  in  her  way  to  the  uttermost  And 
up  to  the  present  time  she  had  wished  for 
no  change,  and  had  no  thought  for  the 
morrow. 

"  r m  so  glad  we  met  you,"  said  Dora,  ss 
she  and  her  companion  turned  into  the 
field  at  the  extreme  comer  of  which  the 
chimneys  of  Turner's  cottage  were  visible; 
"  poor  Stephen  seems  thoroughly  npset, 
doesn't  he  I  Perhaps  there  wUl  be  some- 
thing else  wanted,  or  another  doctor  will 
have  to  be  fetched ;  it  makes  things  so 
much  easier  to  have  you  hera  But,  Hr. 
Wyatt " 

In  spite  of  the  old  friendship,  and 
though  Stephen's  bovs  habitually  called 
him  "  Uncle  George,'^  Dora  had  no  more 
familiar  name  for  him  than  this.  She 
stopped  short,  and  looked  out  mto  the 
distant  view  of  fair  fields,  which  had 
already  begun  to  ripen  under  the  warm 
June  sun ;  woods  that  looked  blue  in  the 
distance;  and  the  silver  stream  that  woooa 
in  and  out  the  hay-fields,  and,  finally,  vas 
lost  to  sight  somewhere  behind  the  cUpped 
yew  hedges  of  Trevden  gardena 

"  Mr.  Wyatt,  what  a  terrible  thing  if 
this  poor  man  had  been  killed  1  Do  joa 
really  think  he  is  out  of  danger  t " 

"  1  assure  you  the  doctor  said  so,  though 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
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the  accident  was  no  wors&  Don't  diatreBS 
yoonelf  about  it^  my  child." 

Dora'a  eyes  were  shining  with  excite- 
ment 

"  I  was  only  thinkmg/'  she  said,  "how 
dreadful  it  would  have  been  for  his  mother 
and  sister." 

"  Bat,  you  know,  we  are  not  certain  that 
he  has  got  a  mother  and  sister,"  observed 
Greorge  Wyatt,  who  wished  to  make  things 
look  as  favourable  as  possible,  and  fell  back 
upon  this  truism  as  a  means  of  restoring 
Dora  to  herself. 

"That  would  be  worse  than  ever.  You 
know  it  would." 

"  Well,  really,  Dora,  supposing  that  the 
poor  fellow  had  been  killed — and  I  don't 
see  why  we  should  look  up<»i  the  affair 
from  such  a  melancholy  point  of  view — I 
think  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  he  bad  no 
near  relations.  It  would  be  such  a  terrible 
shock  to  them,  as  you  said  yourself  just 
now." 

"  Tes,"  said  Dora,  pulling  to  pieces  the 
daisies  that  she  had  worn  in  her  dress; 
"only  I  did  not  put  it  into  such  grand 
words.  But  at  the  same  time  it  would  be 
much  worse,  because  he  would  have  been 
so  lonely,  and  there  can't  be  anything  so 
bad  in  the  world  as  to  be  quite  alone,  and 
have  no  one  to  care  for  you."       / 

"Perhaps  he  has  got  some  friends, 
missy  1 " 

"  That's  not  quite  the  same  thing,"  said 
Dora  somewhat  incoherently;  "friends 
wouldn't  care  much.  I  would  ratlier  be 
run  over  and  hurt,  horribly  hurt,  if  there 
was  somebody  alive  to  be  sorry,  than  left 
all  alone  to  Imow  that  there  would  be  no 
one  to  mind  whatever  happened." 

"That  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  your 
case,  Dora,"  said  Gtooige  Wyatt,  looking 
kindly  on  her  flushed  face ;  "  why  do  you 
make  vouraelf  miserable  about  wliat  is  im- 
possible t " 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  You  never 
b'ked  me  to  romance,  did  you  f  I  will  try 
and  be  sensible,  and,  Mr.  Wyatt ** 

"Yesi" 

"I  won't  make  any  more  unpleasant 
speeches  about  friends ;  they  are  very  nice 
people  to  have  about  one,  after  alL" 

"Especially  when  they  presume  upon 
their  position,  and  lecture  one  a  little  now 
and  then." 

"  All  for  one's  own  good,  of  course,"  put 
in  Dora  saucily ;  "  but  I  was  going  to  say, 
especially  if  they  hold  up  umbreUas  and 
carry  flasks  on  a  broiling  morning.  Now  I 
can  see  Mrs.  Tumor  at  the  window;  she 


.looks  very  pale,  poor  thing.  I'll  just  go  in 
and  speak  to  her.  Will  you  please  stop 
here  till  I  come  back  f " 

"Certainly  I  will  Let  me  know  if 
there  is  anything  more  to  be  fetched.  I 
can  send  a  telegram,  or  ride  into  town 
myself,  if  Stephen  is  too  busy." 

Dora  accepted  the  proposal  with  a  smile 
and  a  nod,  and  disappeared  in  the  Turners' 
doorway, 

George  waited  as  he  had  promised, 
walking  up  and  down  the  sandy  piece  of 
road  just  outside  the  garden,  waUang  with 
as  light  a  tread  as  was  possible  in  order 
not  to  disturb  the  sick  man.  He  had 
begun  to  contemplate  the  desirability  of 
smoking  a  quiet  pipe,  and  had  lighted  a 
fusee,  when  he  heard  voices,  and  turning 
round  beheld  Dora  shaking  hands  with 
Mrs.  Turner,  who  had  got  an  apron  to  her 
eyes. 

'^  My  brother  will  be  glad  to  hear  such 
a  good  report,"  Dora  was  saying ;  "  don't 
fret,  Mrs.  Turner,  you  have  behaved  beau- 
tifully. Now  I  must  go,  or  Mr.  Wyatt 
will  go  without  ma     Good-bye." 

Mrs.  Turner  stood  at  her  cottage  door, 
watching  the  pair  as  they  leisurely  turned 
towards  the  stile  that  led  to  the  hay-field. 
She  had  been  a  servant  in  the  family 
bufore  Mr.  Northlington  had  bought  The 
Chestnuts,  and  consequently  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  each  individual 
member.  At  the  present  moment  she  was 
much  agitated  (having,  in  fact,  been  turned 
out  of  the  sick-room  by  the  doctor,  as 
worse  than  useless^,  but  her  agitation  did 
not  prevent  her  irom.speaking  her  mind 
to  tne  sympathising  neighbours,  who  had 
come  to  glean  the  latest  report  of  the 
catastrophe. 

"  Well,  'tis  true.  Mr.  Stephen,  he  will 
come  and  bustle  about,  and  talk  to  you  by 
the  hour  together,  and  Mrs.  Stephen,  she 
looks  what  she  is,  a  kind  handsome  lady 
in  poor  health ;  but  in  time  of  trouble  give 
me  Miss  Dora,  though  she  does  look  so 
young  and  helpless,  bless  her  1 " 

In  the  meantime,  Dora,  with  no  thought 
in  her  mind  of  acting  the  part  of  minister- 
ing angel  —  having,  indeed,  had  some 
difficulty  in  concealing  her  amusement  at 
poor  Mrs.  Turner's  account  of  the  accident 
— was  chatting  eagerly  to  her  companion 
as  they  sauntered  home  through  the  fields. 
That  was  what  generally  happened  when 
the  oddly-assorted  pair  were  together,  this 
pretty  lighthearted  girl  and  the  grave  man. 
Dora  talked  and  George  Wyatt  listened. 
He  was  not  a  great  talker,  but  an  excellent 
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listener,  which  is  a  somewhat  rarer  charac- 
teristic. Dora  was  accustomed  to  his 
matter-of-fact  short  obsenrations,  and  was 
in  no  way  perturbed  by  his  sOence  this 
morning.  Her  thoughts  ran  principally 
on  the  subject  of  the  invalid,  as  was  natural, 
but  as  they  came  to  the  garden-gate  a  new 
idea  struck  her. 

"  I  must  go  in  and  tell  Fanny.  I  hope 
she  won't  have  been  made  nervous  by  the 
servants.  It  is  so  unfortunate  that  we 
havd  got  a  dinner-party  to-night  If  Fanny 
gets  a  headache  she  won't  come  down,  and 
Stephen  doesn't  like  that  She  was  ill  the 
last  time  that  people  dined  with  us." 

Mr.  Wyatt  knew  too  well  what  Mrs. 
Stephen's  nervous  attacks  were,  to  under- 
rate Dora's  apprehensions. 

"  Is  it  too  late  to  put  the  party  off  1 "  he 
suggested. 

"  Quite  impossible,"  answered  Dora, 
shaking  her  head. 

'<  Then  you  must  go  and  talk  to  Fanny ; 
if  she  hears  of  the  accident  from  you,  she 
will  not  mind  so  much." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Dora,  putting  out  her 
hand  j  then  with  a  sigh :  "  It  does  seem 
awkward  tiiat  we  should  all  be  so  put  out 
by  an  utter  stranger,  and  hell  go  away  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  we  shall  never  any  of 
us  see  him  again.  I'm  inclined  to  agree 
with  Stephen,  he  might  just  as  well  rave 
chosen  some  other  place  to  be  run  over  in 
than  our  villaga  Please  come  early 
to-night,  and  1^  very  useful,  cover  the 
pauses  in  the  conversation,  and  make 
things  go." 

"Ill  do  my  best)"  said  George  Wyatt 

If,  like  the  princess  in  a  fairy  story,  she 
had  asked  him  to  accomplish  some  unheard- 
of  feat,  to  storm  a  castle  single-handed  or 
slay  a  dragon,  he  would  probably  have 
made  the  same  answer. 

"Ill  do  my  best  for  you,  Dora." 

It  might  be  that  a  day  would  come  when 
Dora  would  realise  the  depth  and  truth  of 
George's  friendship,  and  know  how  excel- 
lent a  thing  the  "  best "  of  a  good  man  is ! 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MBS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 

PROLOGUE. 
CHAPTER  VI.      HKR  WEARY  QUEST. 

An  hour  later  on  that  ill-fated  day 
and  Hester  Devenant  knew  that  no  mad 
fancy  had  filled  her  husband's  brain,  but 
a  stem  and  cruel  truth.     First  one  and 


then  another  coming  up  from  the  town, 
told  eagerly  (and  not  without  a  eertiin 
pleasure  in  having  such  marvellous  news 
to  tell)  of  the  wonderful  events  that  were 
convulsing  Becklington  to  its  centre. 

Mra  Devenant  was  a  woman  who  had 
no  "gossips"  —  no  favourite  scandal- 
mongers who,  gathered  in  a  maeic  fireside 
circle,  bespattered  this  or  that  one's 
character  to  the  merry  clink  of  tea-cup 
and  saucer.  She  had  always  held  alo<^ 
from  even  her  nearest  neighbouiB,  and 
some  of  these,  smarting  under  this  reserve, 
were  nothing  loth  now  to  cany  ill  news 
to  which  she  could  not  well  torn  a  deaf 
ear,  since  its  personal  interest  for  herself 
was  so  extreme. 

They  came  and  they  went;  they  babbled 
and  disputed;  one  telling  this  version,  one 
another.  All  dilating  profusely  upon 
Gabriel  Devenant's  seimre  in  the  market- 
place, sparingthe  wretched  listener  no  smgle 
detail  of  how  he  "rolled  his  eyes  and 
foamed  at  the  mouth,"  the  while  Hester 
foueht  proudly  for  calmness  and  l<^tude, 
chiding  Hilda  at  every  turn  as  an  outlet  to 
the  growing  trouble  in  her  own  breast 

For  let  who  might  come  and  go,  fhae 
was  one  who  had  gone  and  came  not  again 
— Gkbriel  Devenant 

What  had  he  said  in  answer  to  those 
bitter  words  hurled  at  his  head  like  so 
many  stones  fiung  from  a  sling  % 

With  eyes  dark,  cloudy,  full  of  desperate 
pain,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  those  of  the 
dumb  beitst  she  had  likened  him  to,  he 
had  sterted  to  his  feet,  striving  for  breath 
and  speech. 

At  last  the  words  came : 

"I  am  all  you  say,  and  more;  I  have 
been  weak  and  wicked,  but  it  was  your 
temper — ^your  jealous  ways — ^yourmoddng 
tongue  drove  me  to  it" 

Then  dased  and  full  of  a  namdess  fear, 
Hester  leant  against  the  casement,  holding 
back  the  lattice  with  her  hand,  to  watch 
the  fiittine  figure  pass  away  under  the 
ruddy  apple-boughs. 

Not  unpursued  though. 

For  a  little  maid  with  brown  locks 
flying  out  behind  her  ran  on  nimble  feet, 
and  caught  him  by  the  fluttering  ends 
of  his  cloak,  caught  and  held,  and  kissed 
the  hand  that  would  have  put  her  aside 
(lips  being  out  of  reach);  and  Hester 
saw  him  stoop,  lift  the  little  one  in  his 
anns,  let  her  curl  about  his  neck,  let  her 
nestle  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  as  he 
murmured  softly:  "Ma  petite  reine  I  ma 
petite  reine  1 " 
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All  her  life  Ions  Hilda  will  hear  the  echo 
of  those  words  ^en  she  thinks  of  a  love 
that  seemed  to  pass  oat  of  her  life  with 
the  utterance  of  them. 

Mother  and  child  took  their  noontide 
meal  together,  while  at  the  round  white 
wooden  table  under  the  house-room  window 
a  third  chair  stood  empty. 

When  tea-time  came  it  was  empty  still, 
and  Hester's  face  was  pale,  with  a  deep  line 
showing  between  her  beautiful  brows,  and 
now  and  again  a  convulsive  twitch  stirring 
her  mouth. 

No  fresh  news  came  from  the  town, 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  there  was 
none  to  come,  since  everything  was  in 
abeyance,  waiting  the  advent  of  that 
terrible  arm  of  tfie  law,  the  Bow  Street 
ronner.  Apparently  the  townsfolk  found 
a  sad  consolation  in  staring  at  the  closed 
bank,  and  Jake  spent  a  spasmodic  after- 
noon in  constantly  pursuing  Abel  Dibbs 
across  the  market-place,  catching  him  by 
the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  dragging  him 
ignominiously  away  from  the  pleasnres  of 
a  stony  contemplation  of  the  one  central 
object  of  interest. 

That  night  the  sun  went  down  clad  in 
royal  robes  of  crimson  and  gold — beautiful 
diaphanous  robes  whose  skirts  traOed  across 
the  blue  dome  of  his  kingly  domain  in 
glorious  amplitude.  Then  in  his  wake 
came  the  quiet  moon,  climbine  a  stairway 
of  fleecy  doud  to  peep  at  little  Hilda,  fast 
asleep  with  a  tear  on  her  eyelash  and  now 
and  again  a  sob  heaving  her  gentle  bosom. 

The  little  soul  had  fallen  asleep,  after 
long  wakefulness,  wondering,  wondering, 
wondering  what  had  become  of  ''mon 
camarade;"  and  the  glirt^ning  tear  and 
those  piteous  sobs  were  the  aftermath 
I  of  that  troublops  time  of  thought  and 
longing. 

£re  long  a  tall  ^figure,  hooded  and 
doaked,  the  hood  shirouding  a  pale  eager 
fsce,  bent  over  the  sleeping  child  a 
moment,  laid  the  beddotbes  more  easily, 
put  back  the  out-flung  lumds  into  warmtfi 
and  shelter,  and  then  went  softly  away. 

Hester  and  pride  had  held  fierce  and 
bitter  conflict,  ^d  the  woman  had  gained 
the  day.  To  seek  what  she  had  herself 
driven  forth,  even  in  seeming  to  unsay 
what  she  had  said,  was  a  bitter  humiliation 
to  Gabriel  Devenant's  hard  and  haughty 
wifa    And  yet — go  she  must ! 

The  long  lonely  hours  of  the  night, 
hours  of  uncertainty,  of  wild  surmise,  of 
solitary  .self-communing,  faced  her  like  a 
black  wall  readv  to  fall  unon  and  crush 


her.  Step  aside  she  must  to  escape  that 
threatening  horror. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  by  many  a 
one  that  Gabriel  had  gone  forth  from  his 
home  a  fugitive  from  a  hail  of  words,  a 
sufferer  under  the  cruel  thong  of  a  woman's 
tongue ;  but  never  before  had  he  had  the 
same  look  upon  his  face — not  only  the 
look  of  a  tortured  animal,  but  of  a  hunted 
creature  brought  to  bay  and  ready  to  do 
some  despenti  thing  iiT  a  despairiiig  self- 
defence — never  oncq  in  all  the  weary  years 
of  terrible  dispeace  and  jangling  discord, 
until  now ! 

It  was  late,  very  late  for  a  woman  to  be 
out  alone  in  that  lonely  place,  when  Mrs. 
Devenant  closed  the  door  of  the  house  and 
stood  a  moment  —  not  knowing  whether 
to  turn  this  way  or  thai 

T^e  half-hour  past  eleven  chimed  from 
the  church  tower  as  she  hesitated.  This 
way  or  that)  Downwards,  towards  the 
town,  where  a  few  glimmering  lights  told 
of  life  and  stir)  Or  upwards,  towards 
where  the  dark  pines  grew  thick,  making 
the  air  fragrant  with  their  fallen  spears  and 
cones ;  where  the  pollards  kept  watch  beside 
the  dyke,  and  the  water-rat  rustled  among 
the  sedges  and  broke  the  stillness  with  the 
splash  of  his  dark  sleek  body  in  the  stream  1 
The  tide  was  rising,  filling  the  dykes  with 

swift   rusL     Hester  heard  the  water 


a 


sobbing  as  it  rosa  It  had  an  eerie  sound 
coming  from  under  the  bank  of  flags  and 
ferns.  The  pollards  shivered  in  a  new- 
bom  breeze  that  came  up  from  the  sea. 
A  curlew,  startled  from  its  roost,  fluttered 
low  upon  the  ground,  crying,  as  it  flew, 
a  weird  and  plaintive  cry  like  the  cry  of  a 
broken  heart. 

She  gathered  her  cloak  about  her,  and 
set  off  towards  the  town.  For  awhile 
the  road  ran  alongside  a  branch  of  the 
manv-mouthed  river,  then  branched  off, 
passing  through  goodly  fields  and  under 
spreadmg  beedi  and  linden  trees.  It  was 
more  of  a  lane  than  a  road,  and  more 
rutty  than  the  farmers  quite  approved 
of;  not  so  straight,  either,  as  it  might 
have  been  by  a  good  deal,  so  that  Hester, 
going  downhill,  ^eard  someone  singing 
coming  up  hill  whom  yet  she  could  not 
sea 

No  tender  nightingale  wooing  the  night 
with  softest  melody,  but  rather  some  burly 
bull  of  Bashan  striving  to  be  tuneful; 
someone,  too,  who  had  got  hold  of  the  day 
topsy-turvy,  inverting  the  order  of  Nature, 
for  though  the  moonlight  slept  upon  the 
meadows  and    scattered    jewels    on   the 
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ripples  of  ihe  river,  he  sang  the  song  of 
morning,  lustily,  and  as  if  he  meant  it : 

"  Let  all  m^  oon  verse  be  Bincere, 
M}^  conscience  as  the  noonday  clear ; 
Think  how  all-seeing  God,  thy  ways. 
And  all  thy  secret  thought  surveys." 

Farmer  Dale — for  the  singer  was  none 
other — w^  still  at  the  job  of  trying  to 
bear  his  burden  of  sorrow  like  a  man. 
He  was  bringing  his  sturdy  yeoman's  mind 
to  settle  upon  any  possible  lights  that 
might  be  discernible  in  what  looEed  like  a 
prospect  bleak  and  dark  indeed.  He  had 
many  blessings  to  be  thankful  for:  first 
and  foremost,  an  excellent,  thrifty,  cheery- 
minded  wife. 

"  A  man  as  has  that  blessin'  i'  his  life 
conna  be  a  poor  man,  so  to  say,  no  matter 
how  the  wind  blows,"  thought  Farmer 
Dale,  jogging  along  at  a  steady  pace. 
"  She'll  make  no  mighty  bodderment  over 
the  thing,  won't  Nancy.  '  It's  a  bad  job, 
Tom,'  shell  say,  '  and  we  mun  just  mak' 
best  on't,'  that's  what  she'll  say.  But 
there's  yon  lad  o'  mine,  as  I'd  thought  to 
give  such  schooling  to  as  should  mak'  a 
gentleman  on  him,  and  now,  weel,  weel, 
he'U  have  to  bide  whoam  and  moind  t' 
farm,  and  that's  all  about  it" 

Somehow  the  outcome  of  this  train  of 
thought  on  the  farmer's  part  was  the 
sbging  of  that  untimely  and  inappropriate 
morning  hymn.  The  fact  is,  it  was  borne 
in  upon  his  honest  soul  that  someone  bore 
a  heavier  burden  than  loss  or  sorrow  that 
night;  that  a  load  of  black  guilt  was 
pressing  on  some  human  creature ;  Uiat  it 
was  better  to  have  a  sorrowful  heart  than 
a  seared  conscienca 

"Wake  and  lift  up  thyself,  my  heart, 
And  with  the  angels 

Eh  dayl  Mistress  Davenant,  does  yon 
beyo'l" 

The  excess  of  his  musical  jseal  carried 
him  on  so  that  he  chanted  the  sentence 
almost  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the 
hymn. 

The  farmer  stood  still,  and  Hester  stood 
stilL 

"  Have  you  chanced  to  see  my  husband) " 
she  said,  twisting  her  hands  one  in  the 
other  as  she  spoke,  trying  to  strangle  the 
rebellious  pride  within  her. 

The  farmer,  glancing  keenly  and  furtively 
at  the  troubled  face,  clipt  round  by  the 
plaited  hood,  took  off  his  low-crowned 
beaver,  the  better  to  scratch  his  head. 

There  was  what  he  called  in  his  own 
mind  a  "  daf  t^like  "  look  about  Hester  that 
he  didn't  fancy;  he  doubted  if  the  man 


who  had  robbed  the  bank — ^be  he  who  lie 
might — could  look  worse. 

That  is  what  he  thought ;  what  he  mi 
was  this : 

"  Aye,  I  seen  him,  por*  chap,  down  by 
the  market-place ;  he  seems  troubled  i'iiig 
moind  like,  mistress,  but  that's  what  a 
many  of  us  are  this  day,  and  he  mast 
howd  up — he  must  howd  up  like  t'  rest 
on  us." 

"Did  you  speak  to  himt"  die  said, 
looking  as  if  she  were  deaf  to  all  die 
save  the  one  fact  that  her  husband  had 
been  seen." 

''  Noa,  he  giv*  us  t'  slip,  did  Maistei 
Devenant;  he  flitted  by  us,  so  to  say, 
slape  as  a  bat  on  t'  wing." 

<;  Which  way  did  he  take  t "  said  Hester, 
twisting  her  hands  more  and  mora  Her 
pride  was  roUine  in  the  dust,  yet  rearing 
its  bruised  head  Uke  some  living  thing. 

"I  conna  reetly  say,"  said  the  farmer; 
**  he  flitted,  yo'  see,  mistresa" 

"  Yea;,  but  which  way  did  he  flit  t "  siid 
Hester  with  some  impatienca 

''He  flitted  out  o'  soight;  he  seemed 
like  as  if  he  were  sore  troubled  in  t'  yei 
There's  a  many  i'  Becklington  same  as  him 
this  night)  Mistress  Devenant,  bat  happen 
their  yeds  is  stronger  than  hisen  and  can 
stand  more  wi'out  brastin'." 

Hester,  still  pressing  her  hands  the  one 
in  the  other,  made  some  ftflflfinting  motion 
of  the  lips,  while  her  eyes,  garing  wiatf ally 
around,  seemed  to  say : 

<'  Whither  shall  I  turn  my  steps  to  seek 
my  lost  one  1 " 

Farmer  Dale  let  no  look  of  hers  escape 
him ;  he  saw  that  tbiiuigs  were  ^ing  badly 
with  her,  and  his  honest  kmdly  heart 
yearned  to  help  her. 

"  See,  missis,"  he  said,  coming  a  step 
nearer  to  her  side ;  ''happen  it  'ud  be  well 
if  yo'd  let  me  go  along  wiUi  yon  ^SUs 
Maister  Devenant  1  It's  a  lonesome  time 
for  a  woman  to  be  out;  and  as  to  my 
old  woman,  why  it's  tUa  way  twizt  her 
and  me,  if  so  be  as  I  should  diance  to  be 
out  of  reason  late,  she'd  know  there'd  be 
good  cause.  I've  stayed  a  bit  over  time  «t 
The  Safe  Setreat  to-night^,  there  bein'  so 
much  to  talk  over  and  digest,  as  yon 
may  say,  but,  bless  you,  what  does  that 
matter  1  Nance  knows  I'm  always  safe  to 
cross  t'  plank  as  lies  over  t'  brook  at  bottom 
of  our  garden  wi'out  a  stumble.  Good 
fellowship  I'm  for;  drunkenness  I'm  agen; 
and  that  there  plank  I  calls  a  test  'Boiid 
a  proper  bridge,  Tom,'  says  Nance  to  me 
(she's  a  proud  kind  o'  wench  is  Nance,  and 
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one  as  likes  to  shine  afore  het  neighbours); 
*  No/  says  I  to  her,  *  I  wo'ant ;  that  there 
plank's  a  test/  says  I ;  '  if  I  comes  home  as 
a  sober  man  should,  I  can  cross  it ;  if  I'm 
the  worse  for  drink,  in  I  go,  and  out 
I  get  a  mask  o'  duckweed ;  let  t'  plank 
bide/' 

AU  this  sounded  somewhat  irrelevant  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker,  but  it  was  not 
meant  so.  It  was- said  partly  to  gain  time 
(in  the  hope  that  Gabriel  Devenant  might 
suddenly  "flit "  into  sight,  and  bring  his  wife's 
quest  thus  happily  to  an  end),  partly  as  an 
outlet  or  overflow  for  the  growing  uneasi- 
ness in  his  own  bosom,  and  a  consequent 
reluctance  to  lose  sight  of  the  troubled 
yet  defiant  woman. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  Hester 
even  heajrd  the  story  oi  the  plank  that  wa;S 
the  nightly  test  of  the  farmer's  sobriety. 
Yet  she  felt  a  warm  sense  of  comfort  in  the 
sound  of  his  hearty  voice,  and  of  help 
in  his  hearty  sympathy.  The  weakest 
part  of  her  even  longed  to  accept  his  ofl'er 
of  companionship.  Sut  the  pride  within 
her  shrank  from  the  thought  of  any  third 
person  witnessing  her  meeting  with  the 
man  from  whom  she  had  parted  in  bitter- 
ness and  anger. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  offer  to  go 
with  me,  fanner,"  she  said,  gazing  not  at 
him,  but  into  the  world  of  flickering 
shadows  about  them,  as  though  she  longed 
to  be  gone,  "  but  I  had  rather  go  alone. 
Good-night  to  yoa"  Then  she  added  with 
a  faint  smile  that  lighted  up  her  face  into 
wonderful  beauty  for  the  moment :  "  Don't 
think  that  my  own  trouble  makes  me 
forget  yours." 

Another  moment  and  she  was  out  of 
sight,  so  quickly  did  her  eager  feet  bear  her 
onwardy  while  the  farmer  was  left  alone 
under  the  stars,  with  the  night  wind 
sighing  through  the  pines. 

*'Vm  blest!"  he  thought  to  himself, 
smiting  his  thigh  in  wonderment,  "but 
that's  a  rum  'un,  that  is  1  Such  a  scholard, 
too,  as  I  hear.  Why,  my  lady  hersel' 
don't  speak  prettier ;  and  eyes  like  gimlets 
for  going  through  a  chap;  a  tongue, 
too,  as  I  hear,  like  a  whip  o'  sma'  cords. 
She's  a  fine  woman,  and  no  mistake,  is 
Mistress  Devenant;  but  there's  blessin's  as 
:uts  both  ways,  I  reckon," 

Here  a  vision  of  Nancy's  apple-face  and 
cheery  smile  came  up  before  tne  eyes  of  his 
mind,  and  he  felt  that  his  own  lot  had  fallen 
into  him  in  pleasant  places.  But^  keeping 
lis  homeward  way,  he  went  thoughtfully. 
tie  sang  the  morning  hymn  no  more.     A 


dead  march — had  he  known  one — would 
have  better  suited  his  frame  of  mind. 

Mistress  Devenant  might  have  a  bitter 
tongue  and  a  hard  look,  but  for  all  that  she 
carried  that  nieht  a  terrible  load  of  fear 
and  sorrow  in  her  breast,  or  he — Farmer 
Dale — was  "  a  Dutchman." 

Lacking  the  phlegm  of  that  stolid  nation, 
he  was  coi^cious  of  a  great  pity  for  the 
woman  who — at  once  sad  and  defiant  of 
her  own  trouble — had  just  set  out  upon  a 
weary  quest. 

Truly,  she  deserved  such  dole  of  com- 
passion as  she  made  her  lonely  way  towards 
the  lights  of  the  town  that  lay  gathered  in 
a  group  in  the  hollow  near  the  sea. 

For  with  every  step  the  fears  that  had 
borne  her  company  all  through  the  day 
grew  and  multiplied,  one  giving  birth  to 
another — the  offspring  darker  than  the 
parent 

Mingling  with  these  came  phantoms  of 
the  past — sad-eyed  ghosts  of  things  that 
had  been,  and  were  not,  nor  ever  should 
arise  to  new  sweet  life  again.  How  was  it 
that  the  words  of  Hilda's  foolish  song — the 
sons  that  had  been  rudely  chidden  as  a 
fault — came  to  Hester's  remembrance  now  f 

It  18  not — it  cannot  be— laid  aside ; 
It  is  not  a  thing  to  forget  or  bide. 

What  cannot  be  laid  aside — ^what  cannot 
be  hidden,  pile  what  you  may  of  stifling 
coldness  or  cruel  estrangement  upon  its 
reproachful  facel  The  love  of  a  wife  for 
the  man  who  has  been  the  lover  of  her 
youtL  Ton  may  trample  it,  but  it  will  not 
die  j  you  may  outrage  it,  but  it  will  not 
fly ;  and  in  the  hour  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing it  starts  into  new  life,  new  strength, 
new  passion. 

It  clings  to  the  heart — ah !  woe  id  me ! 
As  the  ivy  clings  to  the  old  oak-tree. 

In  vain  did  that  hydra-headed  monstor, 
Hester's  pride,  try  to  tear  it  and  cast  it 
from  her;  it  would  not  be  put  forth.  It 
kept  her  eerie  company,  dimming  her  un- 
accustomed eyes  with  tears,  so  that  the 
lights  of  the  town  srew  blurred  to  her 
sight ;  she  sobbed  as  she  walked.  A  torrent 
of  irresistible  tenderness  towards  the  man 
she  had  driven  forth  with  jeers  and  taunts 
flooded  her  souL  If  she  could  only  find 
him — only  find  him!  How  all  the  old 
happy  days  came  back  to  her !  The  days 
when  she  first  met  him,  when  he  seemed 
to  her  better  than  the  best  —  goodlier 
than  the  goodliest  Their  first  chance 
meeting  when  she  came  upon  him  at  his 
easel  in  a  leafy  dell,  stealing  the  leaf 
shadows  from  the  grass  to  set  them,  soft 
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and  wavering,  on  his  canvaa.  The  gentle 
words  he  spoke,  seeing  her;  his  timid 
request  that  she  would  stand  a  moment, 
her  coal-scuttle  bonnet  hanging  on  her 
arm,  the  olive-green  of  her  simple  K^loak 
and  gown  harmonising  well  (so  he  said) 
with  the  lighter  greens  about  her;  the 
bunch  of  ox-eyed  dabies  and  pimpernel  at 
her  breast  lighting  up  the  whole. 

And  she  had  lingered  there  to  do  his  will, 
holding  her  head  proudly  the  while,  too,  as 
a  sort  of  compromise  with  dignity;  she 
had  stood  there  feeling  the  light  of  bis 
eyes  upon  her  as  the  flowers  feel  the 
sunshine — feeling  that  he  was  drinkine 
in  each  special  beauty  as  she  had 
been  dowered  with — possessionB  never  so 
highly  valued  before,  but  now  predous 
exceedingly. 

For  love  came  to  Hester  Deacon  at  a 
bound,  not  in  dainty  lingering  steps,  later 
in  life  than  to  most  women,  and  therefore 
more  infinitely  sweet :  for  is  not  the  late 
prune  of  ttimes  the  ripest  1 

How  sweet  it  was,  as  the  early  summer 
days  passed  on,  and  meetings  grew  from 
one  to  many,  making  each  day  bright  with 
points  of  light  as  though  it  were  a  night 
and  set  with  stars,  to  note  how  Gabriel 
Devenant's  wonder  grew  at  all  the  things 
the  farmer's  daughter  knew ;  at  the  books 
she  .had  read,  at  her  gentle  speech,  free 
from  the  rough  Laoicashire  dialect ;  at  the 
stately  grace  of  every  movement ;  at  the 
glory  of  the  massive  coils  of  burnished 
hair  which  formed  a  queenly  crown  about 
her  head  1 

And  then— jost  when  hay-carrying  was 
over,  and  all  the  lanes  were  sweet,  and 
every  low-bending  branch  was  fringed  with 
hay  brushed  from  passing  carts  high-piled 
— the  evening  when  first  he  told  his  love 
in  words ;  when  first  his  lips  touched  hers, 
and  she  shivered  beneath  the  solemn 
ecstasy  of  the  first  thrill  of  passion  that 
her  life  had  ever  known.  She  had  been  a 
proud  and  lonely  woman,  this  farmer's 
daughter,  who  was  so  much  above  her 
surroundings;  who,  longing  for  know- 
ledge, had  stretched  forth  her  hand  to 
gather  it ;  living  from  day  to  day  in  com- 
pany with  her  own  thoughts  and  seeming 
to  need  no  other ;  even  then,  more  feared 
than  loved ;  aggressive  in  her  demands  of 
submission  from  her  own  family,  wedded 
to  her  own  will,  imperious,  jealous  of 
slight,  less  happy  than  many  a  less  gifted 
woman. 

But  when  Love  came,  his  magic  touch 
changed  everything,    teaching    Hester    a 


strange  new  gentleness,  filling .  all  her  life 
with  fragrance,  as  the  scent  of  the  hay 
perfumed  all  the  world  in  those  fair  days 
of  summer's  first  and  sweetest  harvest 

Why  did  these  memories  of  a  far-off 
time  lift  their  dead  faces  from  the  shroud 
of  years,  pleading  so  piteously  for  remem- 
brance and  recognition — to-night  I 

The  very  wind  that  came  up  from  the 
sea,  bu£feting  the  gently-atiriring  pines, 
seemed  laden  with  the  perfume  of  the  new- 
mown  hay;  the  ripple  of  the  river  she 
was  nearine  seemed  to  sing  the  song  of 
the  merry  hay-makers — ^the  song  she  and 
Gabriel  had  stood  to  hearken  to  in  the 
gloaming  1 

No,  no ;  the  words  of  their  song  did  not 
run  like  that — 

It  is  not — ^it  cannot  be— Uid  uide ; 
It  is  not  ft  thing  to  foigot  or  hide. 

Who  san^  that  dreary  coronach  1 

Hilda,  sitting  in  the  sunshine,  with 
the  flickering  shadows  from  the  apple- 
boughs  outside  touching  her  pretty  locks, 
and  the  black  worsted  stocking  stretched 
upon  her  hand. 

Forget  I  Who  can  do  that  if  the  old 
delver  Thought  takes  to  turning  up  bones 
and  relics,  and  aU  quch  chamel-hoafie 
properties^ 

Hide !  What  is  the  good  of  hiding 
things  that  come  creeping  out  of  thdr 
niches,  and  peer  into  your  face,  whether 
you  will  or  no,  whispering  : 

''  Do  you  not  know  me  1  I  am  the  love 
you  tried  to  kill,  the  tenderness  you  tried 
to  trample  under  foot  Look  at  me !  Am  I 
not  wan  and  wasted  1  Let  me  stay.  Do 
not  drive  me  from  you ;  do  not  let  me 
think  that  I  am  quite  forgotten." 

Thus  did  Hester,  haunted,  fearsome, 
full  of  a  growing  dread,  betake  herself 
upon  her  weary  quest 

No  human  beine  save  herself  seemed 
astir.  Once  a  startled  rabbit  darted  acrosB 
her  path  with  ears  uplifted  and  white  tail 
aglint 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  a  bat  circled  aboat 
her '  head,  and,  recalling  an  old  north- 
country  superstition,  she  shuddered,  draw- 
ing her  cloak  closer  and  walking  more 
hurriedly. 

Three  tfanes  the  bat  flies ; 
And  someone  lies 
Dead  ere  dawn 
Of^orrow'fl  mom. 

A  crazy  rhyme  of  Hilda's,  learnt  from 
some  foolish  country  wench  or  ignorant 
bumpkin. 

Her  own  head  cannot  be  much  to  boast 
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of  to-nighti  since  love-songs  and  meaning- 
less rhymes  jostle  one  another  therein,  and 
phantoms,  wraiths,  and  sentiments  memo- 
ries rmi  riot  among  the.  rest 

This  last  rhyme  is  tenacious  too.  It 
sets  itself  to  the  sound  of  her  own  foot- 
steps like  words  to  music : 

Someone  lies 
I>ead  ere  dawn 
Of  morrow's  mom. 

She  has  reached  the  fork  where  two 
roads  meet  The  lights  of  the  town  gleam 
nearer  now— at  least,  such  of  them  as  are 
not  put  out  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour. 

Hester  stands  a  moment,  glancing  care- 
lessly—  so  unlikely  is  her  quarry  to  be 
found  lurking  that  way — up  the  road  that 
leads  past  the  White  House,  and  on 
towards  York  city. 

Stay !  what  is  that  shadow  flitting 
along  the  ruts  that  show  pale  in  the 
moonlight  % 

It  is  the  shadow  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  man. 

The  shoulders  are  cloaked;  the  head 
carries  a  low-crowned  broad-brimmed  hat ; 
the  rest  of  the  figure  is  hidden  by  the 
shade  under  the  lea  of  the  hedgerow. 

Another  moment  and  this  shadow  of 
a  man  is  chased  by  the  shadow  of  a 
woman. 

Hester  is  on  her  husband's  track. 

Her  step  is  light,  her  limbs  are  lithe  and 
active. 

She  gains  upon  him,  is  80«near  him  that 
she  can  hear  ban  muttering  to  himself,  see 
him  gesticulating  —  words  and  gestures 
meaning  Heaven  alone  knows  what  1 

She  can  almost  touch  him  now;  his 
shadow  almost  mingles  with  hers.  She  is 
ready  to  stretch  fbrai  her  hand,  when  lo  ! 
nothing  but  the  bare  roadway  lies  before 
her. 

Was  it  but  a  phantom  that  had  lured 
her  on,  the  creature  of  her  own  dazed 
brain  1 

Had  not  her  eyes  been  gazing  upon  the 
past  as  upon  a  fair  oount^  seen  across  a 
wild  waste  of  barren  desert  1  Was  the 
figure,  half  in  shadow,  half  in  light,  but 
part  of  that  strange  mirage  of  the  mind  1 

Nay,  for  she  had  heard  Gabriel's  foot- 
fall, heard  his  muttered  words  :  it  was  no 
impalpable  wraith  she  had  chased,  but  a 
living,  breathing  jnan. 

She  stands  a  moment  bewildered  under 
the  gently  stirring  shadows  of  the  branches 
oveihead,  and  looks  eagerly  round.  There 
is  no  fell  mysterv  in  Gabriel's  disannearance 


after  all  He  has  but  slipped  through  the 
half-open  iron  gateway  of  the  White  House. 
Jeremy  Bindwhistle  having  been  upset  in 
his  mind,  partly  by  the  strange  events  at 
the  bank,  partly  by  Mrs.  Prettyman's 
"snappin'  of  him  up  so  mightv  sharp," 
partly  by  the  '*  imperence  "  of  the  stable- 
boy,  had  been  lax  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
duties,  and  has  sought  a  hasty  asylum  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  there  to  open  out  his 
grievances,  instead  of  going  Ins  nightly 
rounds  to  see  that  aU  was  as  it  should  be, 
the  gate  among  the  rest 

Hence  Grabriel  had  made  his  way  in 
without  sound  of  hinge,  or  click  of  latch, 
and,  the  gateway  lying  in  deep  shadow,  by 
reason  of  the  trees  that  stood  thick  on 
either  hand,  had  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
blotted  out  from  the  face  of  Natura 

Hester  follows — ^not  far,  though.  She 
creeps  among  Jeremy's  posies,  and  watches. 

Like  some  bird  of  ill-omen  fluttering 
round  a  doomed  house,  Gabriel  swiftly, 
and  with  cat-like  stealth,  makes  for  a 
window  whence  shines  a  ruddy  cheerfid 
light  The  window  is  curtained,  but  just 
as  Gabriel  reaches  it  the  curtain  is  hastily 
drawn  aside.  Gabriel  starts  back,  and 
with  a  strange  gesture,  as  of  malediction, 
ia  lost  among  the  trees  by  the  gate  just 
as  the  casement  is  violently  opened  and 
set  back  in  its  stanchion.  Midnight  strikes 
from  the  old  church  tower  as  Hester  stands 
bewildered,  up  to  her  knees  in  a  tangle  of 
flowera  Was  it  fancy,  or  had  she  h^krd  a 
low  shuddering  cry  from  within  the  room 
whence  came  we  ruddy  glow  of  light  1 

She  had  no  time  now  to  give  to  that 
mental  patchwork  we  all  devote  ourselves 
to  after  any  time  of  intense  sufi'ering  and 
excitement.  She  had  no  time  to  put  this 
and  that  together,  to  search  for  motives, 
to  unearth  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
things  strange  and  unwonted. 

That  was  to  come  after. 

She  only  felt ;  she  did  not  think.  Her 
mind  was  set  to  one  resolve,  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole.  She  must  overtake  Gabriel 
and  lead  him  homa  If  she  could  only 
find  him,  she  would  reproach  him  no  more. 
A  sudden  chance  of  earning  a  little  money 
had  come  in  her  way.  She  would  grasp 
the  chance  with  both  hands.  She  would 
work  for  her  husband  and  for  Hilda. 
She  would  keep  the  bread  in  their 
mouths,  the  roof  over  their  heads.  She 
would  be  glad  to  do  it  Maybe  Gabriel 
would  give  her  that  little  dark-blue  bottle 
with  the  glass  stopper,  and  she  would  cast 
it  into  the  deenest  of  the  dvkes :  the  shininfir 
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bubbles  would  come  up  from  the  bottom, 
laughing  on  the  surface  at  the  prey  far 
down  in  the  black  ooze  and  mud#  Then 
things  would  grow  brighter.  Who  knows 
but  that  a  faint — ^very  faint — reflection  of 
the  days  she  has  been  looking  back  upon 
across  the  dreary  desert  of  the  years  that 
lie  between  then  and  now  may  come  about  f 
Hester  does  not  know  it,  but  she  is  sobbing 
as  she  walks,  she  goes  heavily  and 
stumbling,  mutters  that  the  ground  is 
rough,  whereas  it  is  the  hot  tears  that  rise 
and  blind  her.  Awhile  she  lingers,  waiting, 
listening,  peering  among  the  slender  pine- 
boles  for  what  she  cannot  see.  Then  she 
comes  to  a  resolve.  She  will  go  home,  just 
on  the  chance  that  Gabriel  may  have  gone 
there  too.  Hilda  is  the  magnet  that  she 
thinks  may  draw  him  thither.  He  has  not 
kissed  the  child  good-night  He  will 
remember  his  ''  little  ^ueen.  He  must  be 
very  tired  by  this  time ;  very  Veaty  of 
wandering;  faint,  too,  for  want  of  food, 
Yes,  i^e  will  cross  by  the  narrow  pathway 
through  the  pine-wood,  pass  through  the 
dykes,  and  so  reach  home  again. 

It  is  an  eerie  place  that  pine-wood  after 
midnight :  endless  serried  ranks  of  tall 
slim  boles  on  either  hand ;  stirring  branches 
overhead  that  sigh  as  they  sway. 

There,  it  is  passed — she  is  out  in  the 
open  once  more,  and  draws  a  long  breath 
of  relief. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  within  s^ht  of 
home  again;  pleasant  to  fancy  Gabriel  may 
be  there  before  her. 

The  tide  has  been  rising — ^is  rising  still 
with  quick,  irresistible  rusL  The  long 
water-grass  bends  to  the  current;  the 
forgot-me-nots  are  getting  their  blue  eyes 
wet 

The  pollards  by  the  deepest  dyke  of  all, 
keep  their  endless  vigil  like  sentries  ever 

alert 

Is  that  the  cry  of  some  night-bird 
swooping  upon  roosting  pre^;  or  is  it  a 
banshee  Keening  forth  a  warning  of  sorrow 

to  comet 

It  is  no  bird  of  night — ^no  evil-boding 
banshee.  That  cry  comes  from  the  ashen 
lips  of  a  woman  who  kneels  by  the  swirling 
dyke,  gazing  with  starting  eyes  into  its 
black  depths. 

The  hood  has  fallen  from  her  head — 
she  presses  back  the  hair  from  her  brow 


with  both  hands — her  eyes  grow  to  the 
quivering  surface  of  the  water.  She  crushes 
all  the  mt'llow  fern-fronda  and  golden 
king-cups  that  fringe  the  dyke  as  she 
crouches  close,  close  to  the  treacherous 
bank. 

Is  that  the  gleam  of  a  water-lily  kissed 
by  the  moonlight,  that  white  shimmer  in 
the  dark  stream  ?  Or  is  it  a  dead  white 
face  rising  slowly  from  oozy  depths  to  meet 
that  other  bending  over  itt  Slowly— 
slowly  it  rises  through  the  veil  of  the  water 
that  parts  to  let  it  pasa 

And  Hester — ^watching  so  intently  that 
her  heart  scarce  beats,  her  breast  scarce 
stirs — waits  till  the  drops  fall,  shining  tike 
jewels,  firom  staring  glassy  eyes,  fnnn  livid 
lips,  from  long  dishevelled  locks;  then, 
swaying  slowly  down  to  meet  it,  she 
catches  the  floating  horror  in  her  anus, 
and  drags  it  from  the  current  that  would 
hare  sucked  it  down  again  had  it  got  tha 
chance. 

Tearing  the  forgetme-nots  from  their 
bed,  rending  and  peaking  the  sedges  and 
king-cups,  £e  dragged  up  ner  boiden  on  to 
the  grass. 

She  had  sought  Grabriel  long.  Now  she 
had  found  him. 

She  tore  open  the  breast  of  his  shirty 
and  thrust  in  her  hand  to  feel  if  the  heart 
she  had  broken  still  beat 

No  faintest  movement  could  she  feeL 
She  huddled  the  cold  clammy  hands  into 
her  own  bosom,  as  though  warmth  coald 
be  wooed  back  to  them. 

As  she  drew  him  further  on  to  the  mossy 
ground — ^fnrther  away  from  that  terrible 
yawning  grave  full  of  bubblins  water,  his 
head  feu  back  in  the  awfdl  helplessnesB  of 
death,  a  fearsome  sight,  with  staring  sight- 
less eyes  and  dropped  jaw.  Hester  knew 
no  fear.  She  slipped  her  arm  about  the 
neck,  pillowing  the  head  upon  her  breast, 
rockug  hers^  and  it  to  and  firo,  moan- 
ing as  unconsciously  as  she  had  sobbed  a 
while  ago. 

She  was  alone  with  her  dead.  The  ehill 
shadow  that  had  been  about  her  path  all 
day  now  wrapped  her  round. 

And  through  her  dazed  brain  there  nn 
once  more  the  foolish,  crazy  rhyme  : 

'Some  one  lies 
Dead  ere  dawn 
Of  morrow's  mom. 
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CHAPTHR  XXXIIL  MR,  BARRY. 
"  Good  BYE,  sir.  Yon  ought  not  to  be 
angry  with  me.  I  &m  sore  it  will  be  better 
for  us  both  to  remun  as  we  are."  Thia 
waa  8ud  by  Mies  Dorothy  Grey,  as  a 
gentleman  departed  from  her  and  made 
his  way  oat  of  the  front  door  at  the 
Falharo  Manor  Honse.  Miss  Grey  bad 
received  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  had 
declined  it  The  offer  had  been  made  by 
a  worthy  man,  he  being  no  other  than  her 
father's  partner,  Mr.  Butt. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  on  discnssing 
the  affairs  of  the  firm  with  ber  father,  Dolly 
Grey  hod  been  accnatomed  to  call  this 
partnmr  "  the  DeviL"  II  waa  not  that  she 
had  tbonght  this  {tartner  to  be  specially 
devilish  ;  nor  was  he  ao.  It  bad  ever  been 
KUss  Grey's  object  to  have  the  affairs  of 
the  firm  managed  with  an  integrity  which 
among  lawyers  might  be  called  QaixoUc 
Heriather  she  had  dubbed  "Beaaon,"  and 
herself  "Conscience;"  but  in  calling  Mr. 
Barry  "  the  Devil "  she  had  not  intended 
to  signify  any  defalcation  from  honesty 
more  than  ordinary  in  lawyers'  offices.  She 
did,  in  fact,  like  Mr.  Bury.  He  would 
occasionally  coma  out  and  dine  with  her 
father.  He  was  conrteons  and  respectful, 
and  performed  his  dnties  with  diligence. 
He  spent  nobody's  money  bat  his  own,  and 
not  &U  of  that ;  nor  did  he  look  upon  the 
world  as  a  place  to  which  men  were  sent 
that  they  might  play.  He  was  nearly  forty 
years  old,  was  clean,  a  little  bald,  and 
healthy  in  all  his  ways.  There  waa  nothing 
of  a  devil  about  him, — except  that  his  con- 
science was  not  peculiarly,  attentive  to 
abstract  honesty  and  abab^act  virtue.  There 
must,  according  to  him,  be  always  a  little 


"give  and  take  "  in  the  world ;  but  in  the  J 
pursuit  of  his  profession  he  gave  a  great  1 
deal  more  than  he  took.  He  wought  nim- 1 
self  to  be  an  honest  practitioner,  and  yet ' 
ia  all  domestic  professional  conferences 
with  her  father  Mr.  Barry  had  always  been 
Miss  Grey's  "DeviL"  ' 

The  possibility  of  auch  a  request,  as  had 
been  now  made,  had  bem  already  dis- 
cussed between  Dolly  and  her  father. 
Dolly  had  said  that  the  idea  was  absurd.  . 
Hr.  Grey  had  not  seen  the  abaurdity. 
There  had  been  nothing  more  common,  he 
had  said,  than  that  a  yoong  partner  should 
marry  an  old  partner'a  dao^ter.  "  It'a  not 
put  into  the  partnership  deed  1 "  Dolly  had 
rejoined.  But  Dolly  had  never  believed  that 
the  time  would  coma     Kow  it  had  com& 

Mr.  Barry  had  aa  yet  poaseased  no  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  buainess.  He  had 
come  in  without  any  capital,  and  had  b^en 
contented  with  a  fourth.  He  now  sug- 
gested to  Dolly  that  on  their  marriage  the 
bosineas  should  be  equally  divided.  And 
he  had  named  the  house  in  which  they 
would  live.  There  was  a  pleasant  genteel 
residence  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, — 
at  Putney.  Miss  Grey  had  suggested  that 
the  business  might  be  divided  m  a  manner 
that  would  be  less  burdensome  to  Mr. 
Barry.  As  for  the  bonse, — she  could  not 
leave  her  father.  Upon  the  whole  ehe  had 
thought,  that  it  would  be  better  for  both  of 
them  that  they  shoold  remain  as  they 
were/  By  that  Miss  Grey  had  not  in 
tended  to  signify  that  Mr.  Barry  waa  to 
remain  single,  but  that  he  would  have  to 
do  so  in  reference  to  Miss  Grey. 

When  he  was  gone  Dolly  Grey  spent  the 
reminder  of  the  afternoon  in  contemplat- 
ing what  would  have  been  her  condition 
hfid  she  agreed  to  join  her  lot  to  that 
of  Mr.  Barry,  and  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  have .  been  simply 
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anenduable.  Thero  was  nothing  of  romanee 
in  her  nature ;  but  as  she  looked  at  matri- 
mony with  all  its  blisses, — and  Mr.  Barry 
among  them, — ^she  told  herself  that  death 
would  be  preferable.  "I  know  myself," 
she  said.  "I  should  come  to  hate  him 
with  a  miserable  hatred.  And  then  I 
should  hate  myself  for  having  done  him  so 
great  an  evil''  And  as  she  continued 
thinking,  she  assured  herself  that  there 
was  but  one  man  with  whom  she  could 
live,  and  that  that  was  her  father.  And 
then  other  questions  presented  themselves 
to  her;  which  were  not  so  easily  answered. 
What  would  become  of  her  when  he 
should  gof  He  was  now  sixty-six,  and 
she  was  only  thirty-two.  He  was  healthy 
for  his  age,  but  would  complain  of  his  work. 
She  knew  that  he  must  in  course  of  nature 
go  much  the  first  Ten  years  he  might 
live,  while  she  might  probably  be  called 
upon  to  endure  for  thirty  more.  "  I  shall 
have  to  do  it  all  alone,"  she  said;  ''all 
alone ; — without  a  companion,  without  one 
soul  to  whom  I  can  open  my  own.  But 
if  I  were  to  marry  Mr.  Barry,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  should  at  once  be  encumbered 
with  a  soul  to  whom  I  could  not  open  my 
own.  I  suppose  I  shall  be  enabled  to  live 
through  it  as  do  others."  Then  she  began 
to  prepare  for  her  father's  coming.  As  long 
as  he  did  remain  with  her  she  would  make 
the  most  of  him. 

''Papa,"  she  said  as  she  took  him  by 
the  hand  as  he  entered  the  house,  and  led 
him  into  the  dining-room.  "  Who  do  you 
think  has  been  here  f " 

/'Mr.  Barry." 

"  Then  he  has  told  you  t " 

"Not  a  word; — ^not  even  that  he  was 
coming.  But  I  saw  him  as  he  left  the 
chambers,  and  he  had  on  a  bright  hat  and 
a  new  coat." 

And  he  thought  that  those  could  move 


« 
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"  I  have  not  known  that  he  has  wanted 
to  move  you.  You  asked  me  to  guess,  and 
I  have  guessed  right,  it  seems." 
"  Yes ;  you  have  guessed  right." 
"  And  why  did  he  come  1 " 
"  Only  to  ask  me  to  be  his  wife," 
"  And  what  did  you  say  to  him,  Dolly  1" 
«  What  did  I  say  to  the  Devil  1 "  She  still 
held  him  by  the  hand,  and  now  she  laughed 
lightly  as  she  looked  into  his  face.  "  Cannot 
you  guess  what  I  said  to  him  9 " 
"  I  am  sorry  for  it ; — that's  alL" 
"  Sorry  for  it  ?  Oh,  papa,  do  not  say  that 
you  are  sorry.     Do  you  want  to  lose  me  1 " 
"  I  do  not  want  to  think  that  for  my 


own  selfish  purposes  I  have  retsdned  yoa 
So  he  has  asked  you  1  " 

"  Yes  ;  he  has  asked  me." 

"  And  you  have  answered  him  posi- 
tively ! " 

"  Most  positively." 

"  And  for  my  ss^e  1 " 

"No,  papa;  I  have  not  said  that  1 
was  joking  when  I  asked  whether  you 
wished  to  lose  me.  Of  course  you  do  not 
want  to  lose  me."  Then  she  wound  her 
arm  round  him,  and  put  up  her  face  to  be 
kissed.  "  But  now  come  and  dress  your- 
self, as  you  call  it  The  dinner  is  late.  We 
will  talk  about  it  again  after  dinner." 

But  immediately  after  dinner  the  con- 
versation went  away  to  Mr.  Scarborough 
and  the  Scarborough  matters.  "  I  am  to 
see  Augustus,  and  he  is  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  Mountjoy  and  his  afifairs.  They 
say  that  Mountjoy  is  now  in  Paris.  The 
money  can  be  given  to  them  now,  if  he  will 
consent  and  will  sign  the  deed  releasing 
the  property.  But  the  men  have  not  ail  as 
yet  agreed  to  accept  the  simple  sums  which 
they  advanced.  That  fellow  Hart  stands 
out  and  says  that  he  would  sooner  lose  it 
aU." 

"  Then  he  wiU  lose  it  all,"  said  Dolly. 

"But  the  squire  will  consent  to  pay 
nothing  unless  they  all  aprea  Augustus 
is  talking  about  his  excessive  eenerodty.'' 

"  It  is  generous  on  his  part,   said  Dolly. 

"  He  sees  his  own  advantage,  though  I 
cannot  quite  understand  where.  He  tells 
Tyrrwhit  that  as  there  is  so  great  an 
increase  to  the  property  he  is  wming,  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  name  of  the  family, 
to  pay  all  that  has  been  in  truth  advanced ; 
but  he  is  most  anxious  to  do  it  now,  while 
his  father  is  alive.  I  think  he  fears  that 
there  will  be  law-suits,  and  that  they  may 
succeed.  I  doubt  whether  he  thaida  \m 
father." 

"  But  why  should  his  father  lie  for  his 
sake  since  they  are  on  such  bad  terms  1 " 

"  Because  his  father  was  on  worse  terms 
with  Mountjoy  when  he  told  the  li&  l^t 
is  what  I  think  Augustus  thinks.  But  his 
father  told  no  lie  at  that  time ;  and  cannot 
now  go  back  to  falsehood.  My  belief  is 
that  if  he  were  confident  Uiat  such  is  the 
fact  he  would  not  surrender  a  shilling  to 
pay  these  men  their  moneys.  He  may 
stop  a  law-suit, — ^which  is  like  enough, 
though  they  could  only  lose  it  And  if 
Mountjoy  should  turn  out  to  be  the  heir,— 
which  is  impossible, — he  will  be  able  to 
turn  round  and  say  that  by  his  efforts  he 
had  saved  so  much  of  tibe  property." 
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''  My  head  becomes  so  bewildered,"  said 
Dolly,  ''  that  I  can  hardly  understand  it 
yet" 

''I  think  I  onderstand  it;  but  I  can 
only  guess  at  his  mind.  But  he  has  got 
lyrrwhit  to  accept  forty  thousand  pounds, 
which  is  the  sum  he  in  truth  advanced. 
The  stake  is.  too  great  for  the  man  to  lose 
it  without  ruia  He  can  get  it  back  now, 
and  save  himself.  But  Hart  is  the  more 
determined  blackguard.  He,  with  two 
others,  has  a  claim  for  thirty-five  thousand 
poundiB,  for  which  he  has  given  but  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  hard  cash,  and  he 
thinks  that  he  may  get  some  profit  out  of 
Tyrrwhit's  money,  and  holds  out" 

"  For  how  much  1 " 

''  For  the  entire  debt,  he  tells  me ;  but  I 
know  that  he  is  trying  to  deal  with 
Tyirwhit  Tyrrwhit  would  pay  him  five 
thousand,  I  think,  so  as  to  secure  the 
immediate  payment  of  his  own  money. 
Then  there  are  a  host  of  others  who  are 
contented  to  take  what  they  have  advanced, 
but  not  contented  if  Hart  is  to  have  more. 
There  are  other  men  in  the  background 
who  advanced  the  money.  All  the  rascal- 
dom of  London  is  let  loose  upon  me.  But 
Hart  is  the  one  man  who  holds  his  head 
the  highest" 

''  But  if  they  will  accept  no  terms  they 
will  get  notUng,"  said  Dolly.  "If  once 
they  attempt  to  go  to  law  all  will  be  lost." 

"There  are  wheels  within  wheels.  When 
the  old  man  dies  Mountjoy  himself  will 
probably  put  in  a  claim  to  the  entire 
estate,  and  will  get  some  lawyer  to  take 
up  the  case  for  him." 

"  You  would  not  1 " 

''Certainly  not, — ^because  I  know  that 
Augustus  is  the  eldest  legitimate  son.  As 
far  as  I  can  make  it  out  Augustus  is  at 
present  allowing  Mountjoy  the  money  on 
which  he  lives.  His  father  does  not  But 
the  old  man  must  know  that  Augustus 
does,  though  he  pretends  to  be  ignorant" 

"  But  why  is  Hart  to  get  money  out  of 
Tyrrwhit  1 '' 

"To  secure  the  payment  of  the  re^ 
mainder.  Mr.  Tyrrwhit  would  be  very 
glad  to  set  his  forty  thousand  pounds  back; 
— ^wotda  pay  five  thousand  pounds  to  get 
the  forty  back.  But  nothing  will  be  paid 
unless  they  all  agree  to  join  in  freeing  the 
property.  Therafore  Hart^  who  is  .the 
sharpest  rascal  of  the  lot^  stands  out  for 
some  share  of  his  contemplated  plunder." 

'*And  you  must  be  joined  in  such  an 
arrangement  9 " 

'*  Not  at  aU.     I  cannot  help  surmising 


what  is  to  be  done.  In  dealing  with  the 
funds  of  the  property  I  go  to  the  men,  and 
say  to  them  so  much,  and  so  much,  and  so 
much  you  have  actually  lost  Agree  among 
yourselves  to  accept  that,  and  it  shall  be 
paid  to  you.    That  is  honest  ? " 

"I  do  not  know." 

"  But  I  da  Every  shilling  that  the  son 
of  my  client  has  had  from  them  my  client 
is  ready  to  pay.  There  is  some  hitch 
among  them,  and  I  make  my  surmises. 
But  1  have  no  dealings  with  them.  It  is 
for  them  to  come  to  me  now."  Dolly  only 
shook  her  head.  "  You  cannot  touch  pitch 
and  not  be  defiled."  That  was  what  Dolly 
said,  but  she  said  it  to  herself.  And  then 
she  went  on  and  declared  to  herself  still 
further  that  Mr.  Barry  was  pitch.  She 
knew  that  Mr.  Barry  had  seen  Hart,  and 
had  seen  Tyrrwhit,  and  had  been  bargain- 
ing with  them.  She  excused  her  father 
because  he  was  her  father;  but  according 
to  her  thinking  there  should  have  been  no 
dealings  with  such  men  as  these,  except  at 
the  end  of  a  pair  of  tonga 

"And  now,  Dolly,"  said  her  father  after 
a  long  pause,  "  tell  me  about  Mr.  Barry." 

"  &ere  is  nothing  more  to  be  told." 

"  Not  of  what  you  said  to  him,  but  of 
the  reasons  whicn  have  made  you  so 
determined.  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
you  to  be  married  1  ** 

"  If  I  could  choose  my  husband." 

"  Whom  would  you  choose  % " 

"You." 

"  That  is  nonsensa     I  am  your  father." 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  There  is 
no  one  else  among  my  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances with  whom  I  should  care  to  live. 
There  is  no  one  else  with  whom  I  should 
care  to  do  more  than  die.  When  I  look 
at  it  all  round  it  seems  to  be  absolutely 
impossible.  That  I  should  on  a  sudden 
entertain  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy 
with  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Barry  1  What  should 
I  say  to  him  when  he  went  forth  in  the 
morning)  How  should  I  welcome  him 
when  he  came  back  at  night)  What  would 
be  our  breakfast,  and  what  would  be  our 
dinner  1  Think  what  are  yours  and  mine  ; 
— all  thelittlesolicitudes ;  all  the  free  abuse ; 
all  the  certainty  of  an  affection  which  has 
grown  through  so  many  years;  all  the 
absolute  assurance  on  the  part  of  each  that 
the  one  does  really  know  tiie  inner  soul  of 
the  other." 

"It  would  coma" 

"  With  Mr.  Barry  1  That  is  your  idea 
of  my  soul  with  which  you  have  been  in 
communion  for  so  many  years  1    In  the 
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first  place  you  ihink  that  I  am  a  person 
likely  to  be  able  to  transfer  myself  suddenly 
to  the  first  man  that  comes  my  wayt" 

"  Gradually  you  might  do  so, — at  any 
rate  so  as  to  make  life  possible.  Yon  will 
be  all  alone.  Think  what  it  will  be  to  have 
to  live  all  alone." 

''I  have  thought  I  do  know  that  it 
would  be  well  that  you  should  be  able  to 
take  me  with  you." 

"But  I  cannot" 

"  No.  There  is  the  hardship.  Tou  must 
leave  me,  and  I  must  be  alone.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  expect  But  for  your 
sake,  and  for  mine,  we  may  be  left  while 
we  can  be  left  What  would  you  be  without 
mef    Think  of  that" 

« I  should  bear  it" 

"  You  couldn't.  You'd  break  your  heart 
and  dia  And  if  you  can  imagine  my  living 
there  and  pouring  out  Mr.  Barry's  tea  for 
him,  you  must  imagine  also  what  I  should 
have  to  say  to  myself  about  you.  *  He 
will  die,  of  course.  But  then  he  has  come 
to  that  sort  of  age,  at  which  it  doesn't  much 
signify.'  Then  I  should  go  on  with  Mr. 
Barry's  tea.  He'd  come  to  kiss  me  when 
he  went  away,  and  I — should  plunge  a  knife 
into  him." 

"DoUyl" 

"  Or  into  myself,  which  would  be  more 
likely.  Fancy  that  man  calling  me  Dolly." 
Then  she  got  up  and  stood  behind  his  chair 
and  put  her  arm  round  his  neck.  "  Would 
you  like  to  kiss  himt  Or  any  man,  for 
the  matter  of  that  1  There  is  no  one  else 
to  whom  my  fancy  strays,  but  I  think  that 
I  should  murder  them  all, — or  commit 
suicide.  In  the  first  place  I  should  want 
my  husband  to  be  a  gentleman.  There 
are  not  a  great  many  gentlemen  about" 

"  You  are  fastidious." 

"Come  now.  Be  honest;  is  our  Mr. 
Barry  a  gentleman  i "  Then  there  was  a 
pause,  during  which  she  waited  for  a  reply. 
"  I  wUl  have  an  answer.  I  have  a  right  to 
demand  an  answer  to  that  question,  since 
you  have  proposed  the  man  to  me  as  a 
husband." 

"  Nay,  I  have  not  proposed  him." 

"  You  have  expressed  a  regret  that  I  have 
not  accepted  him.     Is  he  a  gentleman  f " 

"  Well;— yes ;  I  think  he  is." 

"  Mind;  we  are  sworn  and  you  are  bound 
to  speak  the  truth.  What  right  has  he  to 
be  a  gentleman  1  Who  was  his  father  and 
who  was  his  mother  1  Of  what  kind  were 
his  nursery  belongings  1  He  ha&  become  an 
attorney,  and  so  have  you.  But  has  there 
been  any  one  to  whisper  to  him  among  his 


teachings  that  in  that  profession,  as  in  all 
others,  there  should  be  a  sense  of  high 
honour  to  guide  himi  He  must  not  cheat, 
or  do  anything  to  cause  him  to  be  stnick 
o£F  the  roUs ;  but  is  it  not  with  him  what 
his  client  wants  and  not  what  honour 
damand^t"  And  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
life  would  he  satisfy  what  you  call  my 
fastidiousness)" 

"  Nothing  on  earth  will  ever  do  that" 

"  You  do.  I  agree  with  you  that  nothing 
else  on  earth  ever  wilL  The  man  who 
might,  won't  come.  Not  tiiat  I  can  imagine 
such  a  man,  because  I  know  that  I  am 
spoiled.  Of  course  there  are  gentlemen, 
though  not  a  great  many.  But  he  mustn't 
be  ugly  and  he  mustn't  be  good-looking. 
He  mustn't  seem  .to  be  old,  and  certainly 
he  mustn't  seem  to  be  young.  I  shoold 
not  like  a  man  to  wear  old  clothes,  but  he 
mustn't  wear  new.  He  must  be  well  read, 
but  never  show  it  He  must  work  hard, 
but  he  must  come  home  to  dinner  at  the 
proper  time."  Here  die  laughed,  and  gently 
shook  her  head.  "He  must  never  talk 
about  his  business  at  night  Though  dear, 
dear,  darline  old  father,  he  shall  do  that  if 
he  will  talk  like  you.  And  then,  which  is 
the  hardest  thing  of  all,  I  must  have  known 
him  intimately  for  at  any  rate  ten  yevs. 
Ab  for  Mr.  Barry,  I  never  should  know 
him  intimately,  though  I  were  manied  to 
him  for  ten  years." 

"  And  it  has  all  been  my  doing  V 

"Just  sa  You  have  znade  the  bed  and 
you  must  lie  on  it  It  hasn't  been  a  bad 
bed." 

"  Not  for  me  1  Heaven  knows  it  has 
not  been  bad  for  me." 

"  Nor  for  me  as  things  go ; — only  that 
there  will  come  an  arousing  before  we  diall 
be  ready  to  get  up  toge&er.  Your  time 
will  probably  be  the  first  I  can  better 
afford  to  lose  you  than  you  to  lose  me." 

"  Ood  send  that  it  shall  be  so." 

"  It  is  nature,"  she  said.  "  It  is  to  be 
expected,  and. will  on  that  account  be  the 
less  srievous  because  it  has  been  expected. 
I  shiul  have  to  devote  myself  to  thoeeCanoll 
children.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  work 
of  the  world  should  not  be  made  pleasant 
to  u&  What  profit  will  it  be  to  me  to  have 
done  my  duty  by  you  t  I  think  there 
will  be  some  profit  if  I  am  good  to  my 
cousins." 

"At  any  rate,  you  won't  have  Mr.  Banyl" 
said  the  father. 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,"  said  the  daughter ; 
"and  you,  I  think,  are  a  wicked  old  man 
to  suggest  it"    Then  she  bade  him  good* 
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night  and  went  to  bed,  for  they  had  been 
talking  now  till  near  twelve.. 

Bat  Mr.'Barry,  when  he  had  gone  home, 

told  himself  that  he  had  progressed  in  his 

ioye-sait  quite  as  far  as  he  had  expected  on 

the  first  opportunity.     He  went  over  the 

bridge  and  looked  at  the  genteel  housOi  and 

resdved  as  to  certain  littie  changes  which 

should  be  made.     Thus  one  room  should 

look  here,  and  the   nursery  should  look 

there.  The  walk  to  the  railway  would  only 

take  five  minutes,  and  there  would  be  five 

minutes  again  from  the  Temple  Station  in 

London.     He  thought  it  would  do  very 

well  for  domestic  felicity.     And  as  for  a 

fortune,  half   of  the  business  would  not 

be  bad.     And  then  the  whole  business 

would  follow,  and  he  in  his  turn  would 

be  enabled  to  let  some  young  fellow  in 

who  should  do  the  greater  part  of  the 

work  and  take  the  smidler  part  of  the  pay, 

— as  had  been  the  case  with  himself. 

But  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  the 
young  lady  had  meant  what  she  said  when 
she  refused  him.  It  was  the  ordinary  way 
with  young  ladies.  Of  course  he  had 
expected  no  enthusiasm  of  love;  nor  had 
he  wanted  it  He  would  wait  for  three 
weeks  and  then  he  would  go  to  Fulham 


again. 


"  TO  NEXT-OF-KIN." 


An  advertisement  appeared  not  long  ago 
in  the  agony  column  of  The  Daily  Paper. 
"  NextrO^Km. — ^T  wo  millions  of  unclaimed 
property.    Firkin,  Brewer,  Scott,  Smith, 
and    Robertson,  advertised  or  otherwise 
enquired    for.      Apply    confidentially   to 
Moahy  and  Co.,  Bufus  Street,  W.C."  Now, 
my  name  being  Firkin,  the  sight  of  this 
advertisement  gave  me  a  certain  thrill  of 
pleasurable    interestw     And    it   somehow 
seemed  to  fit  in  with  sundry  day  dreams, 
m  which  the  possibilities  of  the  fuller  and 
freer  life  to  which  wealth  might  furnish 
the    passport  had  often  presented  them- 
selves.    On  the  shady  side  of  thirty,  with 
a  -wife  and  a  fine  lot  of  youngsters,  it  was 
hardly  likely  that  I  should  achieve  any 
great  fortune  in  my  own  line — ^at  least  I 
had  not  begun  the  process.  But  the  chance, 
ho'wever   remote,  of  some   wonderful  in- 
beritsknce  unexpectedly  falling  in,  was  suffi- 
^ieii.<>    for  the  imagination  to  wOrk  upon ; 
ind  ^here  was  just  enough  obscurity  in  the 
inxkAlB  of  the  Firkin  family,  to  furnish  a 
rsLQVL^  possibility  of  such  an  event 
^\V&  are  from  Normandy,  it  is  said,  we 


Firkins,  and  were  originally  "  de  Fescamp," 
and  being  Protestants,  had  emigrated  to 
England  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of 
the  £dict  of  Nante&  That  the  family  had 
once  been  rich  and  well-endowed  was  a 
tradition  unsupported  by  any  positive 
proof.  But  in  my  childhood  I  remember 
an  old  maiden  aunt  who  told  stories  to 
that  effect,  and  who  would  throw  out  hints 
that  what  had  been  lost  might  one  day  be 
found  again.  Of  course  this  was  all  non- 
sense and  illusion.  But  still  such  illusions 
afford  more  real  pleasure  than  the  con- 
templation of  the  hard  and  uncomfortable 
facts  of  existence,  just  as  a  bubble  in  its 
opalescent  radiance  delights  the  eye  that 
is  indifferent  to  the  bar  of  best  yellow  in 
its  native  state.  Anyhow  you  may  see 
how  the  little  seed,  in  the  way  of  an  ad- 
vertisement in  The  Daily  Paper,  fell  upon 
ground  that  was  somewhat  prepared  lox 
its  reception.  There  could  be  no  harm, 
surely,  in  calling  upon  Mosby  and  Co., 
and  enquiring  as  to  the  possible  Firkin  who 
might  find  something  to  his  advantage. . 

I  was  a  little  ashamed  of  my  credmity  as 
I  mounted  the  narrow  and  decidedly  du:ty 
stairs  that  led  to  the  offices  of  Mosby  and 
Co.,  on  an  upper  floor.  'And  yet  the 
modesty  of  their  surroundings  was,  after 
all,  reassuring.  No  portion  of  the  un- 
claimed two  millions  could  have  stuck  to 
their  fingers.  And,  indeed,  on  seeing  the 
person  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Mosby, 
I  was  convinced  that  I  had  to  do  with  an 
enthusiast  rather  than  an  impostor.  The 
man  was  deep  in  the  ramifications  of  some 
pedigree ;  his  hair  was  uncombed ;  the  room 
reeked  of  tobacco ;  and  he  hu^dly  noticed 
my  entrance  in  his  absorption. 

*'Ahl"  cried  Mosby,  when  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  his  attention  to  my 
card.  "  Another  Firkin — eh  I  Let  me 
see.  A  Firkin  of  Staffordshire  married  a 
Gold  of  Northampton,  and  had  issue; 
perhaps  you  claim  through  him?"  "But 
what  was  there  to  claim  1"  I  ventured  to 
enquire.  **  My  dear  sir,"  replied  Mosby, 
"  I  can't  tell  you.  YouVe  been  advertised 
for,  that's  all  I  know.  And  you  all  seem 
to  be  crowding  in,  so  I  should  fancy  it  was 
a  big  thing.  Well,  hand  in  your  name, 
and  your  father's,  and  grandfather's,  and 
we'll  make  preliminary  search;  fee  a 
guinea," 

The  mention  of  the  fee  had  a  wonder- 
fully sobering  influence  on  my  imagination. 
I  am  extremely  speculative  in  ideas,  but 
when  it  comes  to  hard  cash,  the  original 
cautious  and  sceptical  Adam  comes  to  the 
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front  I  was  quite  ready  to  pay  the  man 
in  his  own  coin,  to  promise  him  the  most 
liberal  percentage  on  any  property  I  might 
acquire  by  his  instrumentality.  But  our 
genealogist  shook  his  head  sa^y  over  the 
notion.  He  must  have  soUd  ground  to 
go  upon.  Still  he  felt  that  ne  might 
touch  bottom  at  half  the  fee  originally 
named.  Upon  that  I  replied  that  I  would 
consult  my  friends,  and  Mosby,  who 
seemed  well-acquainted  with  this  formula, 
dived  once  more  into  his  pedigree  as  if 
he  felt  that  I  was  not  worth  further 
attention. 

But  on  my  way  out  I  met  upon  the 
stairs  a  man  whose  face  I  recalled  as 
familiar.  Yes,  he  was  a  neighbour,  living 
in  our  street,  a  tailor  by  trade;  a  very  re- 
spectable man,  I  believe,  who  occupied  the 
basement  of  Number  Sizty-ei^ht — ^my  num- 
ber being  Eighty-six,  ^ou  will  observe — ^a 
tailor  who  carried  on  his  trade  down  below, 
while  he  lets  out  the  rooms  above  to 
lodgers.  I  see  him  as  I  pass  in  the  morning 
busy  with  his  shears,  or  perhaps  wielding 
his  goose  in  the  process  of  ironing  out 
seams — his  bald  head  a  shining  point  of 
bght  in  the  shaded  interior.  His  wife,  a 
good  deal  younger  than  he,  is  often  at 
work  at  the  sewing-machine ;  and  there  is 
a  little  girl  who  makes  herself  useful^ 
perhaps  in  the  process  called  basting.  But 
they  had  not  been  at  work  on  this  par- 
ticular morning,  I  remember.  My  friend 
was  standing  at  the  window,  eagerly 
perusing  a  copy  of  The  Daily  Paper,  and  the 
last  page  of  it,  too — the  agony  page,  while 
his  wife  looked  over  his  shoulder  wiUi 
eager  interest,  and  the  little  girl  watched 
them  open-mouthed.  Was  it  possible 
that  he,  too,  was  interested  in  the  two 
millions  1 

Hitherto  1  had  said  nothing  to  my  wife 
about  Mosby  and  Co.'8  advertisement,  or 
about  my  visit  to  their  offices.  In  the  first 
place  I  rather  dreaded  being  laughed  at ; 
or,  if  she  did  not  laugh  at  me,  she  would 
be  too  dreadfully  in  earnest,  and  be  con- 
tinually worrying  me  to  take  aU  kind  of 
impracticable  steps  in  the  matter.  But  if 
ever  I  plan  a  little  scheme  of  concealment, 
it  is  sure  to  break  down,  and  the  present 
occasion  was  no  exception.  For,  cominR 
home  one  day,  I  found  my  wife  in  fufi 
blaze  of  excitement  over  a  letter  which 
had  just  arrived,  and  which,  being  marked 
"Immediate,"  she  had  opened.  As  my 
narrative  hinges  a  good  deal  on  this 
letter  I  had  better  give  an  exact-  copy, 
thus: 


"Rufua  Street,  W.O.,  3rd  April,  1882. 

"Re  Firkin. 
"  Dear  Sir, — ^In  accordance  with  yonr 
inBtmctions  we  have  made  search  and  taken 
extracts  from  advertisement  relating  to 
above,  and  herewith  hand  same  to  joil— 
Truly  yours,  "  Mosby  and  Co. 

*'To  Mb.  Fibkin,  68,  Malbrook  Street,  W.** 

"  (Enclosure). — Firkin,  Kext-of-Kin, 

"To  the  next-of-kin,  and  all  penou 
having  any  daim  on  the  estate  of  Martba 
Firkin,  late  of  Three  hundred  and  Sixty-fire, 
Belvedere  Boad,  Lambeth,  in  the  Coonty 
of  Surrey,  whodiedat  St  Thomas's  HoBptaL 
.  .  .  Apply  .  .  .*' 

''  Now,  what  does  it  all  mean  1 "  asked 
Amy,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasurable 
excitement  **  Had  you  ^iven  instructions ! 
Is  this  a  surprise  you  intended  for  mel 
Have  we  come  into  a  fortune  or  some- 
thing T' 

At  first  sight  of  the  letter  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Mosby  and  Co.  had 
taken  upon  themselves  to  make  the  seazch 
alluded  to  without  further  instractionB 
from  me,  speculating  only  on  the  probabilitj 
of  getting  their  fee  in  the  end.  And  I 
had  explained  all  this  to  Amy  when  1 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  address  upon 
the  letter — Number  Sixty-eight — and  re- 
called at  the  same  moment  the  face  I  had 
seen  on  the  stairs.  The  letter  was  not  for 
me  j  the  tailor  of  a  few  doors  higher  op 
must  be  the  genuine  JPirkin  for  whom  the 
letter  was  intended.  He  had  roshed  in 
and  paid  the  fee  of  which  I  had  been 
chary,  and  here  was  I  complacently  poss^ 
ing  myself  of  the  information  for  which 
he  had  paid. 

« But  the  man  is  not  a  Firkin,''  cried 
my  wife  disdainfully.  "  His  name  is 
Martin.  Didn't  I  send  a  coat  of  yours  to 
him  the  other  day  t  But  I  believe,"  added 
Amy,  a  thunder-doud  in  her  eye,  "  that  he 
must  have  found  some  of  your  letters  in 
the  coat-pocket — ^you  are  always  so  careless 
about  papers — and  that  he  means  to  p^- 
senate  you,  and  get  possession  of  oor 
property."  And  with  that  she  marched 
off,  the  letter  in  her  hand,  to  confront  the 
tailor  and  demand  an  explanation. 

Presently  she  returned,  but  in  a  less 
emphatic  mood.  The  letter  really  belonged 
to  our  neighbour.  There  was  no  doabt 
about  it  at  alL  Mrs.  Martin,  the  tailor's 
wife,  had  claimed  it  at  once  and  identified 
it  as  coming  from  "  the  office  " — ^the  next- 
of-kin  office — and  about  some  property 
they  expected  to  come  in  for ;  and  as  for 
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the  name  being  Firkin — well,  that  was  her 
maiden  name,  and  the  people  at  the  office 
had  made  a  mistake. 

Now,  in  all  this  my  wife  quite  saw  the 
finger  of  Providence.  The  tailor's  wife 
might  be  a  distant  connection,  but  the 
Ms^ha  Firkin  whose  heirs  were  wanted 
clearly  belonged  to  us.  The  very  eccen- 
tndty  of  dying  in  a  hospital  when  there 
was  money  to  leave  behind — ^money  ienough 
to  set  lawyers  and  others  at  work  to  find 
owners  for  it — yes,  there  was  something 
characteristic  of  a  Firkin  in  all  this.  And 
then  the  christian-name — just  the  Puri- 
tanical kind  of  name  a  Firkin  would  be 
sure  to  havel  Amy  declared  that  she 
could  picture  the  old  woman  in  every  detail, 
with  a  pinched  austere  face,  her  Bible  in 
one  hand  and  her  bank-book  in  the  other — 
not  a  nice  person  to  know,  but  a  charming 
one  to  be  nextof-kin  to. 

Altogether,  my  wife  infected  me  with  a 
Utile  of  her  enthusiasm.  At  all  events,  it 
would  be  well  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter ;  but  then,  if  any  expense  had  to 
be  incurred,  it  was  only  fair  that  the 
Firkin  family  in  general  should  take  their 
share  in  it.  But  the  Firkin  family  did 
not  respond  at  all  warmly.  It  was 
admitted  that  there  might  possibly  be 
something  in  the  matter  worth  looking 
into.  Somebody  vaguely  recalled  a  possible 
Aunt  Martha  of  a  former  generation ;  but 
beyond  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  bear- 
ing out  the  notion  of  the  Firkin  family 
being  extremely  eccentric,  nothing  came 
of  itw  Certainly  nothing  in  the  way  of 
providing  funds  for  the  enquiry. 

Meantime  it  was  maddening  to  see  the 
triumphant  glances  of  the  tailor  every 
time  we  passed  his  window.  He  had  a 
way  of  roUing  his  eyes  round,  as  he  looked 
up,  that  suggested  his  metaphorically  swal- 
lowing us  up.  And  his  afiairs  were 
evidently  marching  bravely.  Already  there 
was  a  rumour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
famfly  having  come  in  for  property.  The 
baker  had  heard  of  it ;  and  the  milkman, 
who  was  of  sporting  tendencies,  had,  it 
was  said,  advanced  a  few  pounds  in  back- 
ing their  claims ;  while  we,  who  were  no 
doubt  the  original  and  genuine  Firkinses, 
were  left  entirely  in  the  shade. 

And  vet  all  this  time  we  were  within 
half  an  hour's  journey  of  the  former  house 
of  M^ha  Firkin ;  while,  likely  enough, 
her  eccentricities  would  have  left  some 
traces  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  trades- 
men with  whom  she  dealt  might  have  pre- 
served some  memorv  of  her.    At  all  events. 


it  would  be  known  if  she  had  left  property 
thereabouts ;  and  all  this  information  we 
could  get  without  paying  fees  to  Mosby 
and  Co.  I  was  glad  of  the  suggestion,  for 
Martha  Firkin  was  beginning  to  haunt  me. 
I  saw  her  in  m^  dreams,  with  a  reproach- 
ful face,  pointmg  downwards  to  buried 
hoards.  And  so  one  day  we  crossed  West- 
minster Bridge,  my  wife  and  I,  on  a  tour 
of  investigation. 

We  approached  the  Belvedere  Boad  with 
feelings  of  strong  interest,  and  found  it  a 
wide,  but  rather  gloomy  thoroughfare,  the 
houses  of  a  dull  red-brick,  with  long  fore- 
courts, many  of  them  occupied  by  manu- 
facturers on  a  small  scale,  but  all  in  a  good 
state  of  repair.  It  would  have  been 
encouraging  to  meet  with  a  row  of  half-a- 
dozen  or  so  with  the  windows  all  broken 
and  a  eenenJ  air  of  grimy  desertion.  We 
should  nave  recognised  our  Martha  in  these, 
and  rejoiced,  fiut  nothing  of  the  kind 
met  our  view.  Then  there  were  no  shops 
to  enquire  at  in  the  street  itself,  and  round 
the  comer  they  were  all  so  busy  and 
swarming  with  customers  that  it  seemed 
almost  useless  to  ask  questions  among 
them. 

And  Martha's  own  residence — Number 
Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  1  Well,  for 
a  long  time  it  eluded  research.  We  marked 
down  Number  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
four,  but  after  that  came  a  long  gap,  and 
then  the  numbers  went  )>ack  to  One 
Hundred  and  One.  At  last,  however,  we 
discovered  the  place,  quite  round  the 
comer,  and  seeming  to  belong  to  the  next 
street--a  house  decidedly  dingier  than  the 
rest,  a  comer  house,  with  three-cornered 
arrangements  inside,  no  doubt,  and  over 
the  door  a  board  with  the  inscription, 
"  Cassidy,  Tailor." 

We  habd  agreed  beforehand,  in  case  we 
found  Marthits  house  occupied,  to  enquire 
for  Miss  Maftha  Firkin,  as  if  we  were  friends 
who  believed  her  to  be  still  alive.  There 
was  a  certain  crookedness  of  conduct  in  all 
this  which  I  don't  defend.  We  began 
badly,  as  you  sea  I  doubt  if  we  were 
justified  in  making  use  of  the  poor  tailor's 
letter,  which  had  cost  him  money,  no 
doubt,  without  making  him  some  acfaiow- 
ledgment  We  were  mean,  I  acknowledge; 
but  then,  so  is  everybody  when  once  the 
greed  of  Rain  sets  in.  When  we  have 
established  our  claim  to  the  Firkin  estates, 
you  will  see  how  noble  and  generous  we 
shall  become. 

Anyhow,  we  knocked  boldly,  with  the 
decision  of  neonle  who  felt  auite  at  home. 
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and  the  door  was  opened  with  rems^kable 
promptness  by  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
He  bore  a  strong  generic  resemblance  tooor 
neighbour  and  fellow-claimant,  but  it  was 
Cassidj  himself,  and  no  connection  with 
the  man  in  our  street,  who  suddenly 
appeared  to  us — I  fancy  he  had  been 
watching  our  proceedings  through  the  shop- 
^^do^ — and  demanded  our  business.  We 
enquired  pplitely  for  Miss  Martha  Firkin. 

"  Yes  1 "  replied  the  tailor  enquiringly; 
"  yes  ? " 

"  She  lives  here,  I  believe  t " 

Our  firm  conviction,  I  need  hardly  say, 
was  that  she  was  long  ago  safely  dead  and 
buried,  and  so  you  may  judge  of  our  thrill 
of  horror  when  Cassidy  repUed  : 

"  An'  sure  she  does,  and  what  will  be 
your  pleasure  1 " 

"  Why,  to  see  her,  of  course,"  I  stam- 
mered, quite  taken  aback.  And  then  the 
consideration  presented  itself :  ''  What  on 
eardi  coidd  we  say  to  herl — ^how  account 
for  our  intrusion  upon  her  privacy  % " 

"111  call  her  down,"  said  Cassidy, 
and  went  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  a 
broad  bare  passage  that  opened  upon 
an  interior  also  bare  and  comfortless,  but 
as  clean  and  neat  as  the  wear  and  tear 
of  half-ardozen  generations  would  permit 
<<  Miss  Firkin,  ye'U  be  wanted,"  shouted 
Cassidy  in  a  voice  so  elevated  tiiat  it  was 
evidently  intended  to  reach  up  a  good 
many  pairs  of  stairs. 

Another  consideration :  if  the  poor  old 
woman  should  turn  out  decrepit  and 
rheumatic,  how  cruel  to  drag  her  down  ! 

But  the  woman  who  presently  appeared 
was  anything  but  old  and  rheumatic.  Not 
young  and  beautiful,  indeed,  but  middle- 
aged,  and  with  the  yellow  face  and  seamed 
fingers  of  a  sempstress — evidently  one  who 
earned  her  bread  hardly  and  honestly, 
keeping  want  at  bay  at  the  point  of  her 
needle,  but  only  keeping  it%t  bay,  and 
never  putting  it  to  utter  rout  And  she 
stood  Uiere  looMng  at  us  rather  defiantly 
than  otherwise. 

Yes,  her  name  was  Martha  Firkin,  and 
what  did  we  want  with  her  ? 

"  Simply,"  I  ventured  to  say,  "that,  in 
fact,  being  of  the  same  name,  and  passing 
that  way,  I  thought  it  possible  we  might 
be  connected  in  some  way.  Was  it  pos- 
sible Miss  Firkin  was  any  relation  of  Joshua 
Firkin,  my  grandfather,  or  of  Caleb 
Firkini" 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  replied  Martha  sternly, 
"  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  know  nothing  at 
all  about  the  persons  you  mention." 


"  Then,  Miss  Firkin,"  I  rejoined  with 
some  severity — for  I  was  a  little  nettled  at 
the  contemptuous  way  in  which  she  thrust 
aside  what  I  considered  a  very  flattering 
suggestion  —  "then,  Miss  Firkin,  pray 
what  relation  are  you  to  the  Martha 
Firkin  who  died  at  St  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital!" 

I  had  her  there,  and  hit  her,  so  to  say, 
in  naval  parlance,  betwixt  wind  and  wat^. 
The  woman  turned  pale,  leant  against  the 
door-post  for  support  My  wife  gave  me  a 
nudge  and  whisperod: 

"There's  a  mystery  here ;  we  must 
fathom  it" 

We  were  standing  on  the  steps  all  this 
time,  a  flight  of  hi^  steps  leading  up  to 
the  front  door,  Martha  standing  a  few  feet 
above  us  in  the  doorway,  as  if  to  bar  the 
passage.  Beyond  I  could  see  Mr.  Cassidy, 
his  shears  in  his  hand,  eyeing  the  scene  in 
strong  curiosity,  with  furtive  glances,  and 
listening  with  all  his  ears.  A&rtha  spoke 
again,  but  slowly  and  with  difi&culty: 

"  I  should  like  to  know  who  told  you 
anything  about  that" 

"I  will  be  quite  free  and  open  with 
you,  Miss  Firkm,"  I  replied.  "  I  saw  an 
advertisement  in  the  public  prints " 

"Ah,  that  advertisement!  "  cried  Mks 
Firkia  ''I  was  afraid  there  would  be 
trouble  about  it     Oh,  and  all  the  trouble 

I've  had,  and  now Oh,  I  hope  there's 

no  more  coming." 

The  poor  woman  seemed  so  genuindy 
troubled  and  distressed  that  it  would  have 
been  cruel  to  have  asked  her  any  more 
questions ;  but  she  presently  volunteered 
a  farther  statement 

The  Martha  Firkin  in  question  was 
her  mother,- and  she  had  been  run  over  by 
a  cab,  and  taken  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital, 
where  she  died.. 

"  And  left  no  will,  then  %  "  asked  Amy, 
who  had  followed  the  conversation  with 
lively  interest 

"  A  will  1  Poor  mother  leave  a  will ! 
Why,  she  had  nothing  to  leave,  poor 
thing." 

"Seally,  Miss  Firkin,"  pursued  Amy 
rather  bitterly,  "  there's  something  about 
this  we  can't  understand  at  all  If  yoa 
are  Mr&  Firkin's  daughter,  and  if  th^e 
was  nothing  to  leave,  why  do  they  put 
advertisements  in  the  paper  for  next-of- 
kin,  giving  people  all  lona  of  trouble  for 
nothing  % " 

"It  wasn't  my  doing,  ma'am,"  cried 
Martha,  almost  ready  to  cry,  "  and  I  am 
sure  I  am  very  sorry  to  inconvenience  any- 
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body;  but  indeed  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  patting  in  the  advertisement  That 
was  Mr.  Caraway's  doing." 

And  Mr.  Caraway,  it  seemed,  kept  a  shop 
close  by  in  the  Lambeth  Road,  and  Martha 
assured  ns  that  he  would  give  as  fall  in- 
formation. And  so  we  parted  with  Miss 
Firkin,  who  watched  us  from  her  vantage 
point  in  the  doorway,  as  did  Cassidy  from 
his  window,  till  we  had  vanished  round  the 
comer. 

Now   Mr.  Caraway's   name  was    soon 
visible  in  gilt  letters  over  a  shop-front 
devoted  to  groceries  on  one  side,  and  to 
the  bosiness  of  a  post  and  money-order 
office  and  savines-bank  on  the  other,  and 
Caraway  himself  was  discovered  inside,  dis- 
tracted between  the  various  dutiesof  making 
np  Her  Majesty's  mails,  and  making  up 
packets  of  tea  and  sugar  for  Her  Majesty  s 
subjects.      However,    he    could    spare  a 
moment  for  the  affairs  of  Miss  Firkin.  A 
very  creditable   young  woman,  he  said, 
and  a  seat-holder  in  the  chapel  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  deacons.    But  as  for  the 
old  lady  who  was  dead  he  knew  very  little 
about  her,  only  that  her  daughter  sup- 
ported her  and  clothed  her  and  everything. 
Bat  still  the  old  lady  had  a  little  hoard  of 
her  own ;   how  she  came  by  the  money 
nobody  knew,  unless  that  she  managed  to 
"collar  "  a  few  pence  every  now  and  then 
when   she   went  to   buy  things   for  her 
daughter.     ''  But  there  it  was,"  said  Mr. 
Caraway.   "Every  week  or  two  she'd  bring 
me  a  shilling  and  pop  it  into  the  post- 
office   savings-bank.       And    Miss  Firkin 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  it,  not  till  the 
old  lady  died,  when  the  bank-book  was 
found,  and  there,"  said  Caraway  impres- 
sivelj,  "  was  a  matter  of  ten  pounds  laid 
up."   Alas  for  our  vanished  millions  1   Had 
it  come  down  so  low  as  this  9   "  And  when 
Miss    Firkin  wanted    to   draw  out    her 
late  mother's  money,"  continued  Caraway, 
"  the  Government  remarked,  What  proof 
is  there  that  the  claimant  is  next-of-kin  1 
And  then  began  a  Bother." 

Caraway  made  a  very  big  B  of  that 
bother,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  between  the  require- 
ments of  the  administration  and  the  claims 
of  Martha  Firkin.  '<  For  whatever  it  might 
have  been,"  pursued  Caraway,  "  there  was 
something  wrong  about  her  register.  Per- 
haps the  old  lady  had  passed  under  a  wrong 
name,  perhaps  she  had  never  had  her 
daughter  put  down.  And  so  the  Govern- 
ment allowed,"  summarised  Caraway,  *'that 
if  an  advertisement  were  inserted  in  the 


papers,  addressed  to  next-of-kin,  and  no 
claimants  appeared  within  three  months, 
Martha  should  have  the  money.  And 
Martha  got  it  And  Martha  by  this  time 
no  doubt  has  spent  it  But  if  there's  going 
to  be  any  Bother  about  it,"  cried  Caraway 
indignantly,  **  why,  I  shall  resign  my  office, 
that's  alll" 

But  we  hastened  to  assure  Mr.  Caraway 
that  as  far  as  we  were  concerned  there 
should  be  no  bother.  About  our  neigh- 
bour, however,  of  Number  Sixty-eight,  I 
am  not  so  certain.  He  has  not  looked  so 
radiant  of  late,  and  seems  to  be  working 
away  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  And  there 
is  now  a  ray  of  suspicion  in  the  glance  he 
throws  at  me.  Perhaps  he  has  heard  of 
my  visit  to  tl^e  Belvedere  Road,  and  sus- 

?ects  me  of  having  made  away  with  the 
'irkin  millions  1 
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Whatever  there  may  be  in  sound,  there 
is  no  bull  in  sense  in  saying  that  in  the 
present  day  the  schoolmaster  is  very  much 
abroad  at  home.  The  application  of  the 
law  of ''  must"  to  the  elementary  education 
of  the  country  created  an  tmprecedented 
demand  for  teaching  power,  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  advanced  rates  of  remuneration 
the  supply  speedily  overtook  the  demand ; 
and  now  once  more  easily — ^too  easily  the 
'^  profession  "  assert — keeps  pace  with  its 
normal  increase.  The  certificated  teachers 
in  actual  practice  —  including  school- 
mistresses as  well  as  schoolmasters  — 
number  roundly  thirty-five  thousand.  They 
may,  therefore,  fairly  be  described  as  a 
numerous  body,  and  they  are  disposed  to 
regard  themselves  as  an  important  and 
powerful  body  also.  Important  enough  to 
entitle  their  professional  interests  to  public 
consideration,  and  powerful  enough  to 
make  a  good  fight  for  their  own  hand 
where  the  maintenance  of  those  interests 
is  concerned.  They  have  organised  them- 
selves into  a  "  National  Union,"  with  an 
elaborate  executive  council,  and  a  paid 
secretary,  who  is  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  for  London,  and,  following  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  they  have  established 
their  own  organ — ^The  Schoolmaster.  This 
journal  is  a  penny  weekly,  and  has  by  far 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  educational 
newspaper.  That  circulation  is,  however, 
so  exclusively  professional  that  the  paper  is 
caviare  to  the  general.  Nevertheless,  it 
presents  many  points  of  interest,  and  it  is 
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with  these  that  we  propose  to  deal  here, 
for  the  information  and  entertainment  of 
oar  readers. 

The  Schoolmaster  is  emphatically  and 
UteraUy  a  journal  for  teachers,  written  bj 
teachers.  Itis,moreoTer,editedandmanaged 
by  teachers,  and  the  general  body  of  the 
teachers  in  the  shape  of  an  Educational 
Newspaper  Company  Limited,  own  it,  and 
in  it  own  a  paying  property.  It  is  not, 
however,  as  a  property  but  as  an  organ  that 
it  is  chiefly  valued,  for  the  facilities  and 
authority  which  it  affords  for  making 
known,  or  putting  upon  record  the  views  of 
the  profession  upon  educational  questions 
generally,  and  teacheis'  questions  in 
particular.  One  of  its  prime  uses  is  to 
ventilate  grievances.  In  it^  pages,  there- 
fore,  the  elementary  teacher  appears  as  a 
much  aggrieved  man,  a  veritable  IshmaeUte 
of  the  educational  world.  Like  other 
trade  journals  it  takes  in  a  general  way  a 
"  nothing  like  leather  tone,"  its  line  being 
broadly  that  teachers  as  a  body  can  do  no 
wrong,  while  School  Boards,  or  the  Educa- 
tional Department  can  scarcely  do  anything 
right  A^nst  the  Department  and  aU 
its  works,  and  more  particularly  all  its 
inspectors,  the  teacher,  as  represented 
by  his  organ,  has  a  whole  quiverful  of 
grievances.  The  catalogue  of  his  com- 
plaints against  the  Board  is  a  large  one, 
and  is  yearly  increasing.  As  to  the 
<<  Local  Managers "  with  whom  he  comes 
more  directly  in  contact,  as  being  the 
appointed  intermediaries  between  the 
Boards  and  himself,  it  is  less  a  case  of  his 
having  grievances  against  them  than  of 
his  regardingthem  as  grievances  personified. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole 
sum  of  wrongs  or  luurdships  complained  of 
centre  in  the  one  grand  charge  of  red- 
tapery  brought  by  the  teachers  against  both 
Department  and  Boards,  and  especially 
against  the  latter  bodies.  ''My  lords  "  of 
the  Department,  and  the  Boards  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  are  constantly  calling 
for  the  filling  in  of  many-columned  forms, 
or  the  making  out  of  elaborate  reports  or 
returns.  This  inflicts  a  large  amount  of 
clerical  work  upon  the  teachers,  a  practically 
endless  amount,  seeing  that  they  never 
know  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  in  the 
way  of  new  demands  for  **  forms  you  know." 
Much  of  this  work  they  allege  is  more  or 
less  a  mere  sacrifice  to  the  Juggernaut  of 
Circumlocution,  and  in  this  even  more  than 
in  its  quantity  lies  the  sting  of  the  '*  clerical 
work"  grievance.  Beams  of  prose  denun- 
ciation of  it  have  appeared  in  The  School- 


master, and  the  aggrieved  teacher,  like 
Silas  Weggf  occasionally  drops  into  poetij. 
Perhaps  the  foUowing  extracts  from  a 
rhymed  lament,  will  convey  to  outsiders 
the  best  general  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  grievance  here  in  question : 

Twas  Saturday  night,  and  a  teacher  sat 

Alone  hiN  task  pumaing. 
He  averased  this,  and  he  aretaged  that, 

Of  all  that  his  school  wan  doing. 

He  reckoned  peroentaee  so  many  boys 

And  80  manv  girls  all  ct>anted, 
And  marked  the  tardy  and  absentees, 

And  to  what  all  the  absence  amounted. 

Names  antl  residence  wrote  in  full. 

Over  many  columns  and  pages. 
He  marked  who  had  pass'd  the  standard  before, 

And  averaged  all  tne  ages. 

The  date  of  admission  of  every  one, 

With  cases  of  Ungellation, 
And  filled  up  the  schedule  with  those  who  should 
pas«s 

At  the  coming  examination. 

Before  half  of  his  heavy  task  was  done, 

His  weary  head  sank  low  on  his  book, 

And  hlB  weary  heart  still  lower. 
As  he  thought  that  his  pupils  had  little  hnm^ 

And  he  could  not  furnish  them  more. 

He  slept,  he  dreamed,  it  seemed  he  died. 

And  his  spirit  to  Hades  went. 
And  they  met  him  with  the  question  fair, 

"  How  much  can  you  (lass  per  cent.  ?  " 

And  when  they  suggested  a  hundred  and  ten, 

And  he  modestly  said  **  I  can't," 
They  changed  the  form  of  the  query  then, 

' '  Can  you  earn  the  extra  grant  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.    They  could  hardly  tell 
What  should  be  his  proper  poeition  ; 

But  at  last  they  ^ve  him  a  x>onderouB  book, 
Twas  the  Register  of  Admiaaion. 

He  keeps  the  register  so  well,  that  after 
many  years  he  is,  as  a  reward,  granted  a 
half -holiday,  which  he  devotes  to  revisiting 
eartL 

He  came  to  the  spot  where  they  buried  his  bones ; 

The  ground  was  nearly  built  over. 
And  labourers  digging  threw  out  a  skull 

Once  buried  beneatn  the  clover. 

A  disciple  of  Galen  passing  by 

Paused  to  look  at  the  diggers. 
He  picked  up  the  skull  and  looked  through  the  eye, 

And  saw  it  was  lined  with  figfuree. 

"  Just  aa  I  thought,*'  said  the  young  M.D., 

"  How  easy  it  is  to  tell  'em, 
*  Statistics  osaified  every  fold 

Of  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum.*'* 

"  It's  a  great  curiosity,  sure,"  says  Pat ; 

"  By  the  bones  can  you  tell  the  creature  ?  " 
*'  Oh,  nothing  strange,**  said  he,  "  that's  the  akull 

Of  a  nineteenth  century  teaclier.'* 

When  the  grievance-goaded  teacher  does 
drop  into  poetry  his  verse  is  generally  in 
the  ironical  vein.  Thus,  when  in  1881  tha 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  of  Education  abolished 
physical  geography  as  a  grant-eanung 
science  subject,  and  substituted  for  it  the 
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new  and  more  difficult  science  of  physi- 
ography, the  choraa  of  protest  and  de- 
nunciation in  The  Schoolmaster  included 
the  following  professional  effasion : 

A  BALLAD  OF  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Ob,  jumble  of  all  'oloffies,  oh,  myistery  intense, 
Oh,  hotch-potch  of  .the  sciences,  oh,  blunder  most 

immense — 
Gigantic  obfiiscation  of  the  light  we  long  to  see — 
To  limbo  we  devote  thee,  horrid  Physiographic  ! 

Dear  Hnxley,  good  professor,  by  whom  Agnostics 

swear. 
Some  people  have  abused  you  in  a  fashion  hardly 

fair; 
I'm  not  one  of  the  number,  but  I  fear  I  yet  may  be, 
Could  I  feel  bxivq  'twas  you  who  gave  us  Physio- 

graphic. 

We  deemed  ourselves— well,   smart  enough,   till 

lately ;  but  alas  ! 
There  now  exists  a  subject  in  which  nobody  can 

pass. 
Why.  Aristotle^s  self  might  use  some  sad  profanitie, 
Should  he   attempt   this    year's   "advanced"  in 

Physiographic. 

And  this  will  happen  some  day — ^I  am  certain  that 
it  will— 

A  mummied  form  at  Kensington  an  honoured  uiche 
will  fill 

Within  the  grave  museum ;  and  the  world  will  rush 
to  see 

The  man  who  took  an  honours  first  in  Physio- 
graphic. 

And  at  some  not^  so  distant  date  when  we  have 

time  to  spare — 
Some  holiday  when  good  folks  all  can  hang  around 

and  stare — 
We'll  get  a  jolly  bonfire  up  and  burn  in  effigie 
That     other    man    whose    demon  brain  hatched 

Physiographie.  • 

God  speed  the  good  time  coming  that  shall  see  an 
end  of  cram — 

The  time  when  science  teaching  shall  be  something 
else  than  sham ; 

Meanwhile,  like  Annie's  lover,  I  could  *'lay  me 
doon  an'  dee," 

Did  I  but  know  we'd  heard  the  last  -  of  Physio- 
graphie. 

Eccentricities  in  the  composition  or 
conduct  of  School  Boards  are  recorded  in 
the  Teachers'  Organ  with  a  sort  of  grim 
glee,  as  justifying  an  opinion  current  among 
the  profession,  to  the  effect  that  ofttimes 
members  of  Sdiool  Boards  are  fitter  subjects 
for  board  schools  than  School  Boards. 

The  case  of  the  Lower  Halston  School 
Board  is  dealt  with  in  a  tone  of  magisterial 
severity.  And  certainly  it  was  a  won- 
derful case  in  its  way.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Board  was,  at  the  instance  of  a  factory- 
inspector,  convicted  on  each  one  of  twenty- 
four  summonses  for  employing  boys  in 
contravention  of  the  Factory  and  Educa- 
tion Acts ;  one  of  the  boys  so  employed 
being  the  son  of  the  attendance  officer  of 
the  Soaid.  This  Board,  it  transpired  in 
evidence,'  consisted  of  five  members,  of 
whom  one  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
convicted  chairman,  while  another  could 


neither  read  or  write.  It  is  only  reason- 
able to  assume  that  a  wholly  uneducated 
School  Board  member  is  a  very  exceptional 
personaga  But  to  judge  from  the  reports 
of  board  meetings  reproduced  from  local 
journals  in  the  Teachers'  Organ,  it  would 
appear  that  ill-educated  members  of  School 
Boards — ^members  of  the  type  more  par- 
ticularly hit  at  as  being  more  fit  for  board 
schools  than  School  Boards — are  pretty 
freely  scattered  about  One  result  of  this, 
as  shown  in  the  "  records  of  proceedings,"  is 
the  use  at  board  meetings  of  a  good  deal  of 
BilUngsgatish  language,  and  the  misuse  of 
the  Queen's  English  generally,  and  of  poor 
letter  H  in  particular.  When,  as  occa- 
sionally happens,  educational  ignorance  is 
combined  with  educational  pretension,  the 
effect  produced  seems  really  comic  to  the 
professional  mind.  Thus,  the  speech  of  a 
member  of  the  board  of  a  certain  manu- 
facturing town  having  been  termed  stale, 
he  retorted  that  he  "  would  give  it  back  " 
to  the  opposing  speaker,  'Mn  the  plural 
number,  and  tell  him  that  his  speech  was 
staler." 

Upon  such  non-official  incidents,  as 
for  example  that  of  a  member  of  a 
School  Board  being  arrested  for  poaching, 
the  Teachers'  Organ  touches  lightly  and 
good-humouredly.  But  where  boards  or 
members  thereof  so  conduct  themselves 
in  connection  with  their  office,  as  to  show 
them  to  be  unfitted  for  it,  the  teachers, 
through  their  organ,  pillory  the  offenders, 
and  exclaim  in  effect :  "  And  these  be  your 
(Educational)  kings,  O  Israeli  These  be 
the  manner  of  men  who  are  placed  in 
authority  over  the  teachers  of  the  land."  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  is  generally  the 
smaller,  more  insignificant  boards  which 
furnish  The  Schoolmaster  with  the  **  horrid 
examples "  of  this  kind,  from  which  it 
points  a  moral.  With  the  larger,  more 
important  boards,  the  organ  is  nothing  if 
not  critical,  but  its  criticisms,  though  often 
strong,  are  generally  argumentative  also, 
and  fuways  I^comingly  respectful 

One  feature  of  the  Teachers'  Organ  is  a 
''legal"  column  which  is  devoted  to 
recording  law  cases  bearing  upon  or 
interesting  to  the  scholastic  profession. 
Through  the  branches  of  the  National 
Union  of  Elementary  Teachers  (familiarly 
known  as  the  N.  E.  U.  T.)  the  paper  has 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
It  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  bring 
together  not  merely  those  cases  which  are 
published  in  the  great  daily  newspapers, 
but  those  also  which  are  published  only  in 
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8m&ller  provincial  prints,  or  others  which 
may  not  hare  been  previously  published 
in  any  paper.  Cases  are  given  of  odd  or 
conflicting  decisions  under  the  Educational 
bye-lawS|  of  actions  brought  by  teachers 
for  wrongful  dismissal,  or  by  managers  for 
the  recovery  of  school-fees,  or  the  lika 
But  the  most  frequently  recurring  cases 
are  the  summonses  for  assaults  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  or  upon  teachers. 

The  assaults  charged  against  teachers  are 
held  to  consist  in  improper  or  excessive 
chastisement  of  pupils;  in  their  having 
employed  some  instrument  of  punishment 
other — and  moredangerous — than  the  cane, 
or  used  the  cane  with  a  severity  exceeding 
the  needs  or  objects  of  legitimate  disciplin& 
The  assaults  ujion  teachers  are  committed 
by  hot-headed  parents,  who,  scorning  the 
law's  delays,  seek  the  wild  justice  of  revense, 
and  attempt  to  ''pay  out"  in  kind,  me 
instructors  who  have  felt  themselves  called 
upon  to  thrash  their  children. 

As  a  rule  the  so-called  assaults,  whether 
upon  pupils  or  teachers,  are  slight  or  merely 
technical  Their  real  interest  as  matters  for 
magisterial  investigation  lies  in  their  bearing 
upon,  and  illustration  of,  the  question  of 
corporal  punishment  This  is  a  question  in 
which  the  public  as  well  as  the  profession  is 
interested,  and  it  is  one  upon  which  School 
Boards  are  not  only  greatly  exercised,  but 
greatly  divided.  There  is  some  division 
of  opinion  upon  the  subject  even  among 
teachers,  and  it  is  a  stock  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  pages  of  their  organ.  There 
are  individual  teachers  who  say  that  they 
can  and  do  maintain  the  discipline  of  their 
schools  without  resort  to  corporal  punish- 
ment. The  profession  as  a  body,  however, 
are  in  favour  of  that  form  of  punishment, 
and  are  inclined  to  sneer  at,  to  set  down 
Ets  '*  goody-goody,"  the  dissenting  few  who 
say  that  it  can  be  done  without  The 
majority  go  upon  the  principle  of  the  old 
rhyme  : 

Solomon  said,  in  accents  mild, 

Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child ; 

Be  they  man  or  be  tney  maid, 

Whip  ^em  and  wallop  'em^  Solomon  said. 

While  children  are  not  creatures  too 
bright  and  good  for  human  nature's  daDy 
food,  while  they  are  what  they  are,  what  on 
the  whole  it  is  desirable  they  should  be — 
while  they  are  thus,  the  cane,  it  is  argued, 
tnust  still  form  part  of  our  school  appa- 
ratus. Those  who  would  abolish  corporal 
punishment  would  discountenance  only  that 
particular  form  of  penance,  and  upon  them 
it  is  retorted  that  their  remedies  would  be 


worse  than  the  disease^  Their  substituted 
punishment,  their  keeping-in,  extra  task- 
work, exhibition  in  the  character  of  a 
horrid  example,  or  constant  lecturing,  or 
verbal  denunciation — these  so-called  milder 
methods  would,  it  is  contended,  be  more 
injurious  to  a  child,  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically,  than  a  fair  caning  would  be. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  admitted  that  the 
power  to  administer  corporal  punishment 
has  been  and  may  be  occasionally  abused, 
and  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  diould  be 
used  as  rarely  and  sparingly  as  possible. 
So  that,  the  present  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fession notwithstanding,  we  will  hope  that 
at  no  very  distant  date  a  day  will  come 
when  teachers  will  be  able  to  hang  up  their 
canes  and  flog  no  more.  Meanwhile  it  is 
as  well  to  know  what  are  their  existing 
views  upon  this  much-vexed  question  cS 
corporal  punishment 

For  outsiders  the  most  interesting  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Teachers' 
Organ  would  probably  be  the  corres- 
pondence. The  editorials  of  the  paper  are 
often  written  in  the  "  scathing  "  style,  but 
it  is  as  a  correspondent  that  the  teacher 
comes  out  strongest  Individually  the 
teachers  are  nothing  if  not  emphatic,  when 
discussing,  in  their  own  organ,  their  pro- 
fessional rights  or  wrongs — especially  the 
wrongs.  It  is  in  the  correspondence  pages 
that  the  Department  and  its  inspectors, 
the  boards  and  their  managers  come  in  for 
their  hardest  knocks  and  names.  But  if 
the  teachers  speak  evil  of  dimities,  if 
they  do  not  spare  the  officials  whom  they 
regard  as  their  natural  enemies,  neither  do 
they  spare  each  other  when  they  come  to 
discuss  questions  upon  which  they  are 
divided  among  themselves.  Thus  in  a 
"  Contributed  article,  entitled,  A  Philoso- 
phical Study,  the  personal  appearance  and 
official  manners  and  customs  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  were 
elaborately  criticised  in  the  <* slashing" 
vein.  The  object  of  the  '<  study"  was 
denounced  as  a  bully,  a  tyrant,  a  pottering 
fidget,  and  was  dubbed  "  Mr.  Pozsle, 
H.M.I." 

To  the  initiated  this  fancy  name  was  reallj 
no  disguise.  The  whole  profession  knew 
which  particular  inspector  was  meant,  and 
for  a  week  or  two  after  the  appearance  of 
the  article  the  correspondence  columns  of 
the  organ  contained  a  chorus  of  approval 
of  the  "skting"  of  "Mr.  Puzda"  Bat 
presently  there  came  a  lull  in  the  stonii, 
and  one  teacher  ventured  to  suggest  that 
even  "  Mr.  Puzzle  "  might  not  be  all  — ^' 
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that  probably  there  might  be  some  fault 
or  short-comiDg  upon  the  part   of  those 
who  failed  to  achieve  success   under  his 
inspectorate.     Whereupon  the  writer  of 
the  letter  was  severely  taken  to  task  by 
another  correspondent  who  took  the  signi- 
ficant signature  of  *' Anti-Crawler."   There 
iB  an  unmistakable  ring  of  trades-unionism 
about  this  signature,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  elementary  teachers  are  a  strongly 
trade-unionist  body.    It  is  not  merely  that 
they  have  their  National  Union,  they  are 
imbued    with    the    spirit   and    ideas   of 
unionists.      How  to  deal  with  the  over- 
supply  of  teaching  power  is  a  theme  con- 
stantly being  discussed   in  their  organ. 
The  numbers  flocking  to  the  profession,  it 
IS  asserted,  has  increased,   is  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished,  and  the  Edu- 
cation Department  is  greatly  blamed  for 
affording  what  its  critics  call  side  entrances 
to  the  teacher's  calling. 

Even  among  the  certificated  there  are 
teachers,  and  teachers.    Teachers  who  are 
"  trained  and  certificated,"  and  teachers  who 
are  only  certificated.    The  former  class  are 
those  who,  in  addition  to  having  served  their 
articles  as  pupil-teachers,  have  been  through 
a  training  coUege.    The  latter  are  ex-pupil- 
teachers,  or  "  acting "  teachers,  who  have 
sat  for  their  certificate  examination  under 
conditions    arranged    by    the    Education 
Department,  to  meet  the  circumstances  or 
views  of  those  who  lack  either  the  means 
or  the  inclination  to  obtain  college  train- 
ing.    The  trained  assume  not  only  that 
they  are  the  most  fully  and  legitimately 
commissioned  teachers,  but  also  that  they 
are^  that  they  of  necessity  must  be,  the 
best  teachers.    This  last  assumption,  the 
untrained,  the  side-entrance,  men  dispute. 
They  argue  that  two  years  spent  in  actual 
practice  as  assistant-teachers  is  to  the  full 
as   good    training  as    any  that  can    be 
acquired  during  an  equal  period  of  semi- 
monastic  life  in  college.     This  quarrel  of 
trained  versus  untrained  is  a  very  pretty 
one  as  it  stands,  and  we  merely  cite  it  here 
as  being  a  subject  upon  which  the  teachers 
in  their  own  organ  come  out  strong. 

The  correspondence  columns  of  the 
organ  are  not,  however,  wholly  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  vexed  questiona 
They  serve  for  the  setting  forth  of  all 
sorts  of  odd  or  individual  grievances,  as. 
Tor  instance,  that  of  the  teacher  who 
Eirrites  to  complain  that  his  butter  comes 
^roMU,  his  tradesman  wrapped  in  used 
'  Fomas  Forty" — FormForty  being  theform 
iDon   "which  applications  for  employment 


as  teachers  under  the  London  Board  are 
made,  and  in  which  the  official — ^and  to  a 
certahi  extent  the  private — history  of  appli- 
cants is  recorded  in  great  detail  Again  it 
serves  to  brine  under  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fession generally  appeals  for  help  for  indi- 
vidual members  overtaken  by  special 
misfortune.  Another  use  to  which  the  cor- 
respondence portion  of  the  organ  is  put  is 
that  of  warning  teachers  at  large  against 
impostors,  who  are  working,  or  attempt- 
ing to  work,  the  teaching  profession.  As 
such  warnings  describe  the  personal  appear- 
ance and  modus  operandi  of  the  particular 
performer  denounced,  they  generally  have 
the  effect  of  spoiling  sport  for  him,  and  in 
one  instance  at  any  rate  such  a  warning 
led  to  the  sharper  being  laid  by  the  heels, 
as  the  following  characteristic  letter  from 
a  village  dominie  wil^testify  : 

"AN  IMPOSTOR  CAUGHT. 

"Sir, — I  wish  to  acknowledge  my 
thanks  to  the  writer  of  that  letter  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  a  few  weeks  back, 
cautioning  teachers  against  an  impostor. 
This  same  impostor  presented  himself  at 
my  school  amongst  others  in  this  district, 
and  told  his  tale.  He  little  thought,  how- 
ever, that  as  he  tried  to  pour  it  down  my 
throat,  our  worthy  policeman,  who  had 
been  placed  on  his  track,  was  swallowing 
it  all  through  the  key-hole.  He  was  at 
once  taken  into  custody,  and  received  the 
well-deserved  sentence  of  seven  days'  hard 
labour. — ^Yours  truly." 

The  metaphor  here  is  perhaps  not  a 
very  happy  one,  seeing  that  a  tale  is  rather 
taken  in  by  the  ear  than  poured  down  the 
throat i  but  the  touch  of  "our  worthy 
poUceman  "  seems  to  us  almost  worthy  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

The  Teachers'  Organ  has  its  weekly 
announcements  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths ;  and  when  the  teachers  named  in 
them  are  trained,  there  is  added  to  the 
information  usually  given  in  such  announce- 
ments, their  college,  and  years  of  residence 
in  it  In  tiiis  way,  old  college  chums  hear 
of  each  other  again  in  after-life,  and  recol- 
lections of  college  friendships  and  college 
adventures  are  revived.  Following  the 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  comes  a 
"Presentation"  column,  in  which  are 
recorded  the  presentations  made  to 
teachers,  on  their  marrying,  obtaining 
promotion,  changing  school,  retiring  from 
active  service,  and  the  like,  and  here  again 
old  friends  or  competitors  obtain  passing 
glimpses  of  each  other's  progress  in  life. 
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In  addition  to  these  featoresy  the 
organ  likewise  briefly  reports  the  festive 
sa  well  as  the  ofiicial  gatherings  of 
teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  has  a  social 
as  well  as  a  technical  interest  for  the 
teaching  profession. 

Did  space  permit,  some  cniions  bits 
might  be  culled  from  the  adrertisement 
pages  of  the  Teachers'  Organ.  Here, 
however,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the 
advertisements — ^which  are  very  numerous 
— consist  chiefly  of  "  Situations  Wanted," 
'^  Situations  Vacant,"  and  announcements 
of  new  books  and  other  school  apparatus. 
Gould  the  latter  class  of  advertisements  be 
taken  without  a  grain  of  salt,  the  old 
sayiug  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing might  well  be  regarded  as  obsolete. 
But,  alas  1  advertisements  are  but — adver- 
tisementa  The  road  to  learning,  though 
perhaps  smoother  than  of  yore,  is  still  a 
thorny  one,  the  multiplication  and  im- 
provement of  mechanical  means  of  educa- 
tion notwithstanding. 

To  the  elementary  teachers  of  the 
kingdom  their  organ  is  a  valuable  pos- 
session. It  has  done  yeoman's  service 
alike  to  them  and  to  the  cause  of  that 
popular  education  with  which  they  are 
practically  associated.  As  a  work  of  their 
own  creation,  they  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  it,  while  the  outer  public  would  find  it 
more  attractive — less  purely  shoppy  and 
more  generally  interesting — than  most 
other  trade  organs. 


WAITING. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 
CHAPTER  IL 

"  You  are  sure,  quite  sure,  Steph,  that 
the  poor  young  man  is  altogether  quite — 
well,  it  seems  heartless  to  doubt  it^  after 
his  perilous  escape  —  but  do  you  feel 
positive  that  he  is  a  gentleman  1 " 

Mrs.  Stephen  Northlington  was  reposing 
on  a  wicker-work  sofa,  which  had  been 
placed  on  a  shady  spot  on  the  lawn.  She 
was  splendidly  dressed  in  an  embroidered 
muslin  gown,  rings  sparkled  on  her  fingers, 
and  the  daintfest  of  lace  caps  was  perched 
on  her  pretty  brown  curls.  Stephen, 
peacefuUy  blowing  curls  of  smoke  into  the 
air,  was  seated  on  a  comfortable  chur  at  her 
side,  while  a  few  yards  off,  her  two  small 
sons — one  of  whom  could  only  just  walk 
alone— were  chasing  Aunt  Dora  round  the 
flower-beds. 

Stephen  was  in  that  calm  self-satisfied 


frame  of  mind  not  uncommon  among  pros- 
perous people  with  whom  the  world  wags 
merrily.  He  had  just  had  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  interview  with  his  bailiff,  who 
had  made  a  first-rate  baigain  about  fat 
beasts.  The  weather  was  lovely,  even  the 
bailiff  had  not  been  able  to  grumble  at  the 
state  of  the  crops ;  the  young  fellow  down 
at  Turner's  was  going  on  well;  and  his 
(Stephen's)  cigar  was  of  a  peculiarly 
fragrant  and  aromatic  quality. 

Mrs,  Stephen  had  a  faint  high-pitdied 
voice  and  a  trick  of  emphasising  a  word 
here  and  there. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  Steph ! "  she  asked 
again,  as  she  received  no  immediate  answer 
to  her  question. 

*'  Oh  yes  I  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  love." 
Stephen  put  down  his  cigar  and  was  all 
attention.  His  thoughts  had  been  dwelling 
on  his  conversation  with  the  bailiff.  **  The 
young  artist,  you  mean — ^what's  his  name! 
I've  quite  forgotten.  Dalton,  I  think 
Turner  said  it  was ;  and  he  did  tell  me 
himself.  A  gentleman!  Yes;  I  should 
say  so  decidedly,  though  he  teUs  me  he  is 
an  artist  by  profession — some  connection 
of  my  old  tutor's  up  at  college.  His  rela- 
tions live  in  the  north,  and  put  him  into 
iron  works,  or  cotton,  and  he  couldn't  stand 
it  Don't  wonder,  I'm  sure,**  continued 
Stephen,  with  his  fingers  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket  ;  "  terribly  dull  career  for  a  youog 
fellow  of  good  family." 

"  Then  he  is  of  good  family  ! '' 

"  Yes,  by  all  means ;  his  father  was — 
upon  my  word,  Fanny,  it's  escaped  my 
memory  what  his  father  was,  but  it  doesn't 
much  matter,  you'll  be  able  to  talk  to  him 
yourself  when  he  comes  to  stay  fw  a  few 
days." 

"  I'm  really  relieved,"  said  Fanny  in  her 
bird-like  tones,  ''to  hear  that  he  is  a 
gentleman.  It  might  have  been  so  bad  for 
the  children  if  he  had  not  been  quite— 
quite — ^you  xmderstand — the  example." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he'll  find  his  way  to 
the  nursery,"  observed  Stephen  soothingly. 

"No,  not  that;  but  the  general  ton& 
Children  are  so  quick  to  pick  up  and 
observe  anything  fresh,  especially  boys.  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  little  Steph  asked 
nurse " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,  but  can 
you  see  who  that  is  talking  to  Dora  over 
the  sunk  fence !  I  believe  it's  Turner,  and 
I  have  a  dozen  things  I  want  to  tell  him 
about  the  new  flower-beds.  Your  eyes  are 
much  better  than  mine." 

"  I  rather  think  it  is  too  tall  for  Tuner. 
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Bafc  any  way  he  has  gone  round  to  the 
gate,  so  I  suppose  he  is  coming  in." 

"  Very  likely.  By-the-bye,  my  dear,  do 
you  believe  that  Wyatt  will  remember  to 
speak  about  those  plants  before  he  leaves 
town  i  "• 

In  the  meantime  Dora  and  her  nephews 
had  made  themselves  thoroughly  hot  and 
tired  with  mnningi  so  they  sat  down  to* 
rest  on  a  bank  that  looked  towards  the 
sank  fenc&  On  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge  was  a  hay-field,  through  which  a 
narrow  path  had  been  made  by  the 
people  who  came  from  the  village  to  The 
Chestnuts. 

Dora  wore  a  light  summer  dress.  She 
had  dropped  her  hat  at  an  early  period  of 
the  game,  and  her  hair  had  been  decorated 
by  the  busy  fingers  of  little  Stephen. 
Having  stuck  a  spray  of  geranium  on  cither 
Bide  of  her  head,  Stephen  sat  down  to 
rest  with  his  arm  round  Aunt  Dora, 
coaxed  into  good  behaviour  by  the  promise 
that  she  would  tell  him  the  story  of  the 
three  bears. 

"  Onoe  upon  a  time "  began  Dora. 

"Baby's  going  to  sleep,"  interrupted 
Stq>hen. 

"  Never  mind,  baby  is  too  little  to  care 
about  stories;  wait  till  he's  quiet,  and 
then  ril  begin." 

Stephen  waited  for  perhaps  two  minutes, 
then  burst  out  with : 
*'  Aunty  Dora,  begin ;  baby's  'sleep." 
"  No,  no ;  no  sleep,"  shouted  baby,  sitting 
bolt  upright  on  Dora's  lap  with  preter- 
naturally  wide-open  eyes ;  "  me  'wake." 

^  Then  I'll  sing  you  a  Uttle  song  instead 
of  telling  you  a  story,  and  baby  wiU  like 
that  too." 

'*  Yes,"  said  baby,  while  Stephen,  per- 
fectly satisfied,  sidled  still  closer  to  Aunty 
Dora,  and  put  a  hot  little  hand  out  to  pat 
her  face. 

Dora  began  valiantly,  considering  the 
difficulties  of  her  position,  and  sang  straight 
through  a  series  of  nursery  rhymes : 

"  Queen  Anne,  Queen  Anne,  she  sits  in  the  sun. 
As  fair  as  a  lily,  as " 

''Annty  Dora!"  exclaimed  Stephen, 
whose  h's  were  slightly  erratic,  "  there's  a 
man  looking  over  the  'edge,  his  arm's 
tied  up." 

Dora  looked  up  quickly.  A  young  man 
with  a  stick  and  his  arm  in  a  sling  was 
standing  in  the  hay-field  contemplating  the . 
little  group  with  serious  eyes ;  a  tall  slight 
man  with  delicately-cut  features  and  a 
small  silken  beard :  he  wore  Ins  hair  rather 


long;    his  necktie  was  not  of   a  conven- 
tional cut^ 

"  The  invalid  artist,  of  course  I  How 
silly  of  me  to  forget  that  he  was  coming 
to  call  to-day  1 " 

The  stranger  raised  his  hat,  and  paused, 
uncertain  whether  he  should  address  the 
young  lady,  or  find  his  way  round  to  the 
front  door. 

Dora  blushed  crimson,  becoming  con- 
scious of  her  crumpled  dress  and  untidy 
hair ;  she  struggled  to  her  feet,  baby  still 
in  her  arms,  and  Stephen  clinging  on  to 
her  dress. 

Something  in  the  graceful  attitude,  and 
in  her  excessive  embarrassment,  caused  the 
stranger  to  linger  by  the  hedge,  while  little 
Stephen  broke  the  ice  by  shouting : 

"  Who  are  you,  man  ?  " 

"  Hush,  Steph  I "  said  Dora ;  ''  that  is 
not  the  way  to  speak  at  all." 

''I  really  must  apologise  for  disturbing 
you,  it  was  quite  unintentional,"  he  said  in 
a  clear  musical  voice.  'Tm  afraid  I  am 
trespassing  here,  but  I  understood  from 
my  good  friend  Turner  that  this  was  the 
short-cut  to  The  Chestnuts." 

"You  are  perfectly  right.  There  is  a 
gate  a  few  yards  lower  down ;  if  you  will 
go  straight  on  we  will  open  it  for  yoa" 

"Not  for  the  world.  Donot  let  me  trouble 
you,  I  shall  find  my  way." 

He  raised  his  hat  again,  and  walked  on, 
while  Dora  took  herself  to  task  for  her 
ungraciousness,  and  Stephen  announced 
calmly  in  his  ringing  tones :  "  Man  gone, 
now  aunty  must  sing."  But  there  was  no 
more  singing  for  Uttle  Steph  that  after- 
noon, nor  could  he  persuade  Aunty  Dora  to 
sit  down  again  on  the  grassy  bank.  No, 
they  must  all  go  in  and  have  tea. 

"  Man  back  again,"  said  he,  before  they 
had  sone  many  steps  towards  the  house, 
and  this  time  Dora  stopped  for  the  stranger 
to  come  up  to  them,  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

"  My  brother  will  be  so  pleased  to  see 
you,"  she  said  shyly;  "he  was — we  all  were 
so  distressed  to  hear  of  your  mishap.  I  do 
hope  you  are  better." 

"  Indeed  I  am,  thanks  to  all  the  kindness 
I  have  met  wiUL  I  wish  I  could  have 
come  before  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
Northlington^  Have  I  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  Mrs.  Northlington  1" 

He  did  not  think  so  for  a  moment, 
having  already  heard,  many  minute  de- 
scriptions of  the  f amilv  from  Mrs.  Turner's 
garrulous  lips,  but  he  hazarded  the  remark 
in  hones  of  calling  ud  another  blush  on  the 
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face  of  this  lovely  Queen  Anne,  who  sat 
singing  in  the  son^ne,  utterly  unconscious 
of  effect,  with  a  small  boy  on  either  side  of 
her,  and  a  bunch  of  scarlet  in  her  hair. 

"No;  my  sister-in-law  is  in  the  garden 
just  above,  and  my  brother  too.  There, 
Steph,  go  and  tell  papa  that  Mr.  Dalton  is 
here." 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  your  name  1 " 

"DoraNorthlington." 

She  looked  up,  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  avoid  seeing  the  admiration  that  was 
written  in  W^ter  Dalton's  eyes.  They 
were  beautiful  eyes,  dark  and  dreamy,  and 
his  face  was  that  of  an  intelligent  man. 

His  next  observation  was  commonplace 
enough. 

"What  a  charming  place  this  is.  Miss 
Northlington.  I  have  been  so  much  in- 
doors the  last  week  or  so,  that  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  be  walking  under  the  ^een 
trees  again;  you  can  sympathise  with  a 
painter's  feelings,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  don't  paint  at  all,"  murmured  Dora ; 
«  but " 

"  You  are  very  happy  in  not  doing  so," 
interrupted  Walter  Dalton,  who,  in  truth, 
much  as  he  liked  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation of  a  beautiful  woman,  still  better 
loved  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  Had  he 
not  for  three  long  weeks  been  deprived  of 
an  appreciative  audience  1  For  three  long 
weeks  he  had  been  cut  off  from  all  inter- 
course with  cultivated  minds,  for,  in  his 
notion,  the  country  doctor  was  but  a  rural 
savace,  and  in  the  hurried  visits  of  Stephen 
Northlington  he  had  hardly  found  a  sym- 
pathising element  ''  I  am  sure  you  have 
a  mind  that  can  feel  and  grasp  the  beauties 
around  us  more  vividly  than  we  poor 
workers,  who  in  the  end  often  realise  the 
impo89ibility  of  the  task  we  undertake  in 
trying  (however  humbly)  to  paint  Nature." 

Walter  put  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke 
towards  baby,  who  was  gazing  at  him  with 
wide-open  blue  eyes  from  the  safe  shelter 
of  Aunty  Dora's  arms ;  he  had  singularly 
beautiful  hands,  white  and  shapely,  the 
one  in  the  sling  T^as  helpless,  and  a  slight 
awkwardness  in  moving  his  left  hand  made 
it  the  more  conspicuous. 

"  Ah,  baby !  you  don't  understand  these 
grand  sentiments,  do  youl  What  a  fine 
little  fellow  he  is,  Miss  Northlington;  I 
should  adore  him  if  he  belonged  to  me  !" 

Walter  Dalton  was  as  unconscious  of  any 
insincerity  in  this  speech  (though  he  barely 
knew  the  names  of  his  own  nephews  and 
nieces)  as  in  the  other,  when  he  had  given 
Dora  to  understand  that  humility  was  the 


stepping-stone  by  which  he  hoped  to  aspire 
— ^he,  in  whose  character  was  no  particle  of 
that  most  desirable  quality.  His  whole 
life  (not  such  a  very  long  one,  for  he  was 
only  twenty-four)  had  been  given  up  more 
or  less  to  pleasing  and  admiring  (in  the 
absence  of  other  worshippers)  that  talents 
young  man,  Walter  Dalton.  His  creed 
was  very  simple,  and  his  vanity  so  complete 
that  it  did  not  at  first  appear  as  being 
the  back-bone  (as  indeed  it  was)  of  his 
character. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  quick  passions; 
a  great  love  for  everything  Uiat  was  grace- 
ful and  pleasing ;  he  was  easily  toudied, 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  feeling 
uppermost  in  his  mind  was  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Northlington  family,  not  unmingled 
with  joy  at  having  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Turner. 

He  had  been  gifted  with  a  beautiful  face 
and  a  soft  voice,  which  made  even  his 
most  ordinary  observations  sound  as  if 
there  were  a  great  deal  more  behind.  He 
was  young,  he  had  narrowly  escaped  a 
veryeevere  accident,  and,  although  she  did 
not  know  it,  he  was  bent  upon  pleasing 
her.  Was  it  not,  therefore,  natural  that 
Dora,  who  had  passed  her  life  among  sndi 
very  different  types  of  humanity,  had 
already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
Walter  Dalton  was  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing personage !  At  any  rate  he  had  the 
kmu^k  of  making  himself  at  home.  Lone 
before  afternoon  tea  was  over,  Fanny  had 
begged  him  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  had 
coraiaUy  seconded  her  husband's  invitation 
that  he  should  spend  the  next  week  or  so 
at  The  Chestnuts. 

Stephen  bustled  about  and  brought  out 
more  cigars,  but  Mr.  Dalton  did  not  smoke: 
At  least  only  now  and  then,  not  as  a  habit 

"If  you  wiU  let  me,"  he  said,  when 
Fanny  had  retired  to  rest  after  the  &tlgues 
of  the  day,  ''  I  should  very  much  like  to 
look  round  this  exquisite  garden  of  yours.'' 

Pftdse  of  his  garden  was  the  sure  road  to 
win  Stephen's  heart,  and  he  rose  from  his 
seat  with  alacrity,  pointed  out  the  recent 
improvements,  and  discussed  the  shape  of 
the  new  flower-bed  with  his  visitor,  till  he 
was  called  away  to  talk  to  Turner  on 
urgent  business. 

"  I  must  leave  you  to  Dora,"  he  said, 
with  a  half  apology,  "  but  she  knows  all 
about  the  garden,  horticultural  names^  and 
everything,  as  well  as  Turner  doeshisaself ; 
she  is  quite  my  right  hand." 

It  did  not  appear  that  Walter's  interest 
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in  the  science  of  botany  was  so  very 
absorbing  after  all,  for  he  soon  tamed 
away  from  the  greenhouse,  and  begged 
his  companion  to  take  him  somewhere  out- 
of-doors  where  he  could  sit  down  and  see 
the  view. 

"Take  me  to  your  favourite  seat,  I'm 
sure  you  have  got  ona  Nobody  could  live 
in  this  enchanting  place  without  fixing 
upon  one  particular  spot,  in  which  to  sit 
and  think 

"I  like  the  fir-trees  best,"  said  Dora, 
"  down  behind  the  summer-house,  if  you 
can  walk  so  far." 

"  To  be  sure  I  can,  and  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  hurry ;  that  is  just  the  charm  to  an 
over-worked  Londoner,  the  being  able  to 
rest^  and  be  supremely  peaceful  as  we  can 
here." 

Stephen  had  planted  the  fir-trees  at 
George  Wyatt*s  advice  to  shelter  the 
garden  from  cold  winds.  Now  they  had 
sprung  up  tall  and  strong,  and  Dora  had 
begged  for  a  seat  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
plantation,  from  which  she  could  see  the 
sweet-smiling  valley  and  catch  a  gUmpse 
of  the  red  walls  of  Trevden  Hill.  It  faced 
the  west,  and  Dora  called  it  "Sunset 
Comer." 

"This  is  tmly  deUghtful,"  murmured 
Walter,  with  his  back  against  a  handsome 
spmce  fir. 

'*  I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  high ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  accainst  the  sky  ; 
It  was  a  chUdish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  litUe  joy, 
To  know  I'm  further  off  from  heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

What  would  I  give  to  have  written 
that  1  Do  you  like  poetry,  Miss  Northling- 
tonl" 

'^  Yes/'  answered  Dora,  rather  as  if  she 
considered  it  a  taste  to  be  ashamed  of. 

*'  I  was  certain  you  did.  Hark !  what  a 
lovely  sound  that  is  among  the  roses — 
'the  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.'  Did 
it  ever  strike  you  that  there  is — ^there  must 
be — a  line  of  exquisite  English  to  illustrate 
every  sight  that  enchants  us,  every  sound 
that  we  hear  1  Only  life  is  not  long  enough 
to  fairly  grasp  the  thought  You  are 
musical,  too,  Miss  NorthUngton.  I  can 
see  it  in  your  face.  Will  you  sing  to  me 
by-and-by  1 " 

''  I  will  with  pleasure,  but  I  have  only 
had  a  few  lessons." 

"  That  does  not  signify  if  you  have  the 
love  of  music  in  your  heart ;  and  I  heard 
voa  siDfirinsr  to  vour  little  nephews  as  I 


came  through  the  hay-field.  Will  you  talk 
to  me  a  litue,  and  tell  me  about  this  charm- 
ing idyllic  life  that  you  lead  here )  " 

It  did  not  strike  Dora  that  hitherto 
there  had  not  been  much  opportunity  for 
her  to  talk,  insomuch  as  Mr.  Dalton  had 
monopolised  the  whole  of  the  conversatioui 
nor  was  she  in  any  way  embarrassed  by 
his  strange  request. 

'*  We  came  to  The  Chestnuts  about  eight 
vears  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  till 
last  summer  I  always  did  my  lessons — not 
very  regularly,  though,  as  Fanny  is  an 
invalid,  and  Stephen  often  wants  me.  •  We 
don't  go  out  very  much  in  the  summer, 
except,  of  course,  to  Trevden  Hill.  You 
can  see  it^  can't  you  )  That's  partly  why 
I  love  Sunset  Comer,  because  you  can  see 
the  house,  and  I  think  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  place  in  the  world." 

"  Is  that  where  Mr.  Wyatt  lives  1 " 

''Yes.  He  is  our  oldest  and  best  firiend. 
It  would  be  dull  for  me  sometimes  if  he 
weren't  here.  He  taught  me  to  ride,  and 
he  brings  me  new  books,  and  once  he 
invited  a  friend  of  his  to  stop — an  Italian 
— on  purpose  to  give  me  sin^gJessons." 

"  Mi,  Wyatt  was  most  civil  in  calline 
upon  me  after  my  accident,"  observea 
Walter  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  rather  as 
if  he  were  bored  by  this  account  of  Mr. 
Wyatt's  perfections. 

"  He  always  is  kind,  and  he  was  so  dis- 
tressed about  you!  He's  away  now  in 
London,  but  we  expect  him  back  again 
very  soon." 

"  Oh !  By-the-bye,  Miss  Dora — will  you 
forgive  me  for  calling  you  so  t  It  seems 
as  if  we  had  known  each  other  a  very  long 
time — I  believe  I  have  something  in  my 
pocket-book  that  may  amuse  you. 

He  produced  a  long  thin  sketch-book, 
and  showed  her  a  cleverly-drawn  sketch 
of  MrSb  Turner,  with  her  most  lachrymose 
expression  of  countenance. 

"  You  know  who  it's  meant  for  1 " 

Dora  clapped  her  hands,  and  declared 
it  to  be  an  excellent  likeness ;  then  she 
asked  to  see  another  drawing,  and  that 
proved  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  house  where 
his  uncle,  the  iron-founder,  lived. 

"  An  old  Groth,"  explained  Walter  as  he 
turned  over  the  leaves  with  his  left  hand, 
"  who  is  furious  with  me  because  I  did  not 
like  his  business.  Imagine  to  yourself, 
Miss  Dora,  what  it  would  be  for  me  to  sit 
in  an  office  all  day,  surrounded  with  chim- 
neys, and  to  come  home  to  my  villa 
residence, '  pricking  a  Cockney  ear,'  to  find 
a  wife  without  an  *  h '  awaiting  my  arrival" 
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''  Stephen  told  as  something  about  it," 
said  Dora,  to  whom  this  picture  appeared 
terrible  indeed;  ''but  I  hoped — ^we  all 
thought  tiiat  you  had  decided  upon  being 
an  artist  You  must  be  very  clever,  to  be 
able  to  draw  those  lovely  little  sketches." 

Walter  bowed. 

''  I  have  chosen  another  path,  certainly, 
but  it  is  quite  a  question  whether  I  shall 
succeed.  I  am  a  most  unfortunate  man, 
Miss  DonL  You  are  so  kind  that  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that  my  picture  was 
rejected  by  the  Academy  this  year.  Then 
I  went  abroad  for  a  short  tima"  He 
omitted  to  say  that  the  foreign  trip  was  a 
suggestion  of  the  hard-hearted  uncle,  who 
had  sent  him  a  handsome  cheque  to  defray 
expenses.  '*  After  that  I  came  down  into 
this  neighbourhood  to  sketch,  and  got  run 
over  by  the  estimable  Turner,  though  I 
look  upon  ifly  accident  as  one  of  the  happiest 
occurrences  of  my  life." 

All  this  was  said  in  the  sweet  low  voice 
which  Dora  found  so  attractive;  she  hardly 
knew  what  to  answer,  so  she  stooped  over 
a  rather  more  finished  pencil-drawing — 
the  head  of  a  girl  with  a  low  foreh^, 
large  eyes,  and  a  simpaing  mouth — ^and 
asked  Mr.  Dalton  who  it  was. 

"  That  thing  ?  "  he  said,  taking  the  book 
oat  of  her  hands;  "it's  too  absurd  to 
show  you  that ;  it  is  a  fancy  head,  I  did  it 
fresterday  afternoon." 

**  It's  a  pretty  face,  but  it  looks  rather 
Billy,"  observed  DoriL 

Walter  Dalton  burst  out  laughing. 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  it  is  silly ;  I 
will  do  a  better  one  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  a  portrait  then  1 " 

''No,  not  exactly;  it  is  a  sketch  of  a 
7 oung  lady  I  hear  our  good  Mrs.  Turner 
balk  about  constantly ;  in  fact,  it  is  what  I 
imagined  Miss  Dora  Northlington  to  be 
like,  until  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  un- 
deceived." 

"  How  very  tired  you  must  be  of  hear- 
ing about  me ! " 

'*  I  admit  that  I  was  a  little  tired  of  Mrs. 
Purner's  description  —  singularly  wide  of 
the  mark  it  was — so  I  amused  myself  with 
scribbling  caricatures.  It  is  sad  to  think 
bow  very  unlike  they  were !  I  should  like 
to  paint  you  now  as  you  are,"  he  went  on 
vfith  head  thrown  back,  looking  at  Dora 
in  his  dreamy  way,  as  if  she  were  a  part 
[)f  the  landscape,  ''  with  the  fir-trees  in  the 
background,  and  the  geraniums  in  your 
bair." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  fresh 
ones  1 "  asked  Dora  with  a  smile.     "  I  had 


forgotten  that  they  were  there;  little 
Stephen  put  them  in  when  we  were  play- 
ing horses  hours  ago." 

"I  would  not  touch  them  on  any  con- 
sideration ;  the  colour  is  perfect  WOl  yoa 
g've  me  a  sitting  to-morrow  morning,  Miss 
oral" 
"  When  you  get  quite  well,  I  will ;  bat 

J'ou  ought  not  to  think  of  using  your  hand 
or  a  long  tim&  Shall  we  go  towards  the 
house  now  I  Fanny  will  be  vexed  if  I 
keep  you  out  too  long,  and  Dr.  Brown  will 
come  and  scold  to-morrow." 

It  was  very  delightful  to  Walter  Dalton 
to  be  looked  after  and  cared  for  in  this 
way  by  a  pretty  girl ;  he  almost  went  the 
length  of  wishing  that  he  had  been  more 
seriously  hurt  It  would  be  very  dull  in  his 
Kensington  lodging  after  this  comfortable 
country  home-life.  Onthewholehethonght 
that  he  would  not  get  well  too  fast 

By  the  time  that  Greorge  Wyatt  returned 
home,  and  paid  his  customary  evening  visit 
at  The  Chestnuts,  Walter  Dalton  was  esta- 
blished there  as  a  most  welcome  guest  He 
had  won  the  goodwill  of  both  host  and 
hostess,  who  declared  that  they  had  never 
had  a  visitor  who  gave  less  troubleL  He 
had  dropped  into  their  ways  from  the  very 
first  day,  and,  though  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  up  to  much  in  the  walking  and  riding 
line,  he  was  never  bored,  and  had  always 
something  pleasant  to  say  at  dinner  aboat 
what  he  had  seen  and  done  during  Uie 
day. 

And  Dora  1  She  was  supremely  happy ; 
in  her  sympathy  for  the  invalid  she  gave 
herself  boundless  trouble  to  entertain  him; 
a  man  with  a  broken  arm  was  so  helpless, 
and  then  how  patient  and  good  he  was ! 
She  could  not  help  thinking  how  much 
more  difficult  it  would  have  been  to  amuse 
Stephen,  supposing  he  were  incapacitated 
in  the  same  way.  She  devised  all  kinds  of 
schemes  for  making  the  time  pass  plea> 
santly  for  her  guest;  she  was  the  most  nn- 
selfisn  and  untiring  nurse,  running  up  and 
down  stairs  to  fetch  him  books,  and  singing 
to  him  by  the  hour  together ;  she  mixea 
his  paints,  and  washed  his  brushes  when 
he  would  try  and  paint,  and  even  con- 
sented to  sit  for  her  portrait  as  ^  Queen 
Anne,"  scarlet  geraniums  and  all,  thougli 
this  was  a  process  that  invariably  made 
her  feel  shy  and  uncomfortable.  Can  we 
wonder  that,  long  before  the  roses  reached 
their  prime,  before  Stephen's  improve- 
ments were  finished,  or  the  broken  aim 
entirely  healed,  simple  child-like  Dora  had 
drifted  slowly  but  surely  into  such  a  deep 
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friendfihip  for  her  handsome  patient,  that 
when  one  morning  he  broke  out  into  pas- 
sionate utterances  of  his  undying  love  for 
her,  she  put  her  hands  into  his,  and  vowed 
that  she  would  love  him,  and  him  alone, 
all  the  days  of  her  life  1 

"  I  don  t  deserve  it,"  she  whispered,  as 
they  stood  together  by  the  gate  at  the  end 
of  ttie  garden ;  **  teach  me  to  be  worthy  of 
you.  You  are  so  clever  and  know  so  much, 
how  is  it  that  you  love  me  t " 

How  was  it  1  Could  he  not  describe  to 
her  the  charm  of  her  sweet  face  with  the 
glorious  eyes  that  were  looking  at  him  now 
so  earnestly ;  could  he  not  teU  her  how  he 
had  leamt  to  watoh  for  her  coming  and 
going;  how,  in  these  few  short  weeks,  he 
had  discovered  a  treasure  in  the  quiet 
country  house,  which  was  such  a  contrast  to 
his  London  life  1  No !  of  all  this  he  knew 
nothing.  That  (as  far  as  it  was  in  him)  he 
really  loved  Dora,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
He  was  touched  by  her  devotion  and 
humility,  but  he  had  no  answer  to  her 
question;  with  all  his  love,  and  all  his 
sympathy,  he  accepted  the  homage  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  was  a  simple  country 
girl,  beautiful — ah,  very  beautiful ! — ^but  it 
may  be  that  if  she  had  not  been  so 
thoroughly  awarp  of  his  own  great  qualities 
he  might  not  have  found  it  out. 

They  were  very  happy,  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  turnpike-road ; 
making  plans  for  the  future  when  Walter 
was  to  be  recognised  as  the  great  artist 
and  poet  of  the  day ;  and  building  innumer- 
able castles  in  which  Walter  was  to  reign 
supreme,  with  Dora  in  the  background  as  a 
peaceful  shadow.  He  found  it  quite  in 
the  order  of  things  that  she  should  thus 
place  him  in  the  front,  and,  as  for  her,  she 
was  quite  content  To  know  that  he  loved 
her  was  enough.  Up  and  down  they  strolled 
under  the  shelter  of  the  high  hedge,  regard- 
less of  passing  market-carts  and  labourers, 
till  a  chtter  of  hoofs  caused  Dora  to  look 
up  and  exclaim : 

"There's  Mr.  Wyatt!  I  wonder  why 
he  doesn't  stop  at  the  house." 

"  He  appears  to  have  some  important 
business  in  hand,"  observed  Walter  care- 
lessly, as  George  Wyatt  passed  at  a  quick 
trot  along  the  lane  that  led  to  Trevden 
Hill,  only  just  raising  his  hat  to  Dora  by 
way  of  salutation. 

"Yes,  he  is  always  so  busy.  Stephen 
says  he  doesn't  know  what  the  people 
about  here  would  do  without  him.*^ 

"  Does  he  1  Now  tell  me,  dearest,  what 
do  you  think  Stephen  will  say  to   this 


engagement  of  oursi    Must  we  tell  him 
just  at  present  ? " 

"  Why  not  1 "  asked  Dora ;  "  he  is  very 
fond  of  you,  I  know.  Only  yesterday  he 
said  he  wished  you  would  come  back  for 
the  shooting.  He  is  my  guardian,  you 
know." 

"And  consequently  might  perhaps 
object  —  eh,  lady  fair  1  We  must  be 
sensible,  mustn't  wet  I  am  afraid,"  con- 
tinued King  Cophetua,  "whether  you 
might  not  change  your  mind  if  Brodier 
Stephen  told  you  to.  Dora  I "  he  exclaimed 
vehemently,  "tell  me,  promise  me  that 
whatever  they  say,  whatever  this  Wyatt 
says,  shall  not  make  any  difference  to 
youl " 

"Walter,"  there  was  the  least  possible 
hesitation  as  she  called  him  bv  his  christian- 
name  for  the  first  time,  "  I  promise  you 
that  it  shall  not  I  have  told  you  so 
before,  and  I  should  like  you  to  under- 
stand. I  should  like  you  really  to 
believe *' 

"  What  is  it,  darling ! " 

"  I  can  never  change,  whatever  happens. 
I  shall  always  love  you,  always." 

Her  voice  faltered  in  her  earnestness, 
and  the  large  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
but  they  were  soon  stopped  as  Walter 
swore  that  he  believed  her,  that  he  would 
not  distress  her  for  the  world.  So,  arm  in 
arm,  they  two  walked  past  Sunset  Comer 
and  the  fir-trees  where  they  had  sat  and 
talked  four  short  weeks  ago. 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 
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PROLOGUE. 

CH.VPTKR  VII.       MRa   BUNNYCASTLE  S 

LANDLORD. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  people 
who  had  no  money  in  Becklingten  Bank 
enjoyed  themselves  very  much  at  this 
tima  They  had  their  fill  of  amaze- 
ment j  they  breakfasted,  dined,  teaed,  and 
supped  upon  excitement  and  wonder,  and 
many  of  them  lay  awake  far  on  into  the 
night,  busy  with  anticipation  of  still  further 
marvels  te  coma  That  the  monotonous 
surface  of  life  in  a  country  town  should  be 
so  ruffled  was  a  fact  not  wholly  devoid  of 
pleasure;  but  even  the  most  rapacious 
after  some  new  thing  were  ready  to  cry, 
"Hold — enough!"  when  the  suicide  of 
Gabriel  Devenant  followed  so  promptly 
upon  the  bank  robbery.    Of  course  the  one 
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3vent  had  grown  out  of  the  oiher.  The 
nreak  mind  of  the  gloomy  reclose  had  been 
mable  to  face  calamity.  He  had  become  a 
leserter  from  the  battle  of  life,  lacking 
3oarag«  to  meet  the  enemy. 

Jake,  feeling  that  after  a  day  of  tearing 
excitement  the  mind  of  man  required  to  be 
loothed  by  the  contemplation  of  mral  and 
lomestic  objects,  was  stepping  (backwards, 
md  in  imminent  danger  of  ninning  up 
aigainst  someone)  across  the  marketrplace 
Se  better  to  observe  his  fantaQed  pigeons 
strutting  on  the  roof,  their  conceit  in  no 
inrise  diminished  by  the  fact  of  their  feathers 
being  more  or  less  sooty,  when  the  boy 
mddenly  bolted  into  view  with  his  mouth 
vride-open,  and  his  eyes  like  a  young 
lobster  s. 

''Maister  Devenant's  been  and  made 
ivraj  with  hisself  i'  the  noight,  drownded 
liisself  dead  T  the  big  dyke.  His  missis 
pult  'im  out,  and  down  hoo  come  to  old 
Betty  Higgens'  abeatin'  wi'  her  hands  upon 
b'door  like  as  if  it  were  a  droom.  Hoo 
»ught  Jem  Higgens  by  t'  yure  o'  his  yed 
uid  tel't  him  as  she'd  knock  t'  loif  e  out  of 
iiim  if  he  didn't  run  and  fetch  Dr.  Turtle 
that  directly  minute,  aye,  did  hoo;  and  two 
lads  from  Higgens's  farm  laid  holt  on  a 
shutter  and  went  along  wi'  her,  and  her 
struck  dumb-like  and  mum-like,  and  hold- 
ing on  to  herself  loike  as  she  was  about  to 
FaU  i'  pieces;  and  Dr.  Turtle  he  come, 
iressed  ony  kind  of  a  way  loike  t'  scarecrow 
i'  our  back  garden,  and  runnin'  same  as  if 
old  Matthew  were  after  him  for  robbin'  an 
orchard,"  said  Abel  with  a  gulp,  drawing 
on  his  personal  experiences  for  an  illustra- 
tion; "but  he  could't  do  nothin',  and 
Maister  Devenant's  leein'  stiff  and  stark ; 
Eind  Bill  and  Bobby  set  their  noses  agen 
b'  windoo,  but  comd't  see  nothin'  for  t' 
bloind,  and  Softie  he  caught  'em  by  t'  lug 
Etnd  walloped  'em — ay,  that  did  ha" 

"  Serv^  'em  right,  too,  the  varmints," 
said  Jake,  ''and  t'  same  'ull  be  served 
out  to  you  if  you  don't  get  to  your  work 
Eind  look  sharp  about  it" 

Jake  positively  refused  to  be  astonished 
by  anything  the  Boy  could  tell  him.  He 
had,  therefore,  during  the  recital  of  Grabriel 
Devenant's  lamentable  end  kept  his  eyes 
studiously  fixed  upon  his  pigeons;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  brought  his  vision 
down  to  bear  upon  Abel's  excited  counte- 
nanca  He  even  hummed  a  stave  of  a 
Methodist  hymn  to  show  how  thoroughly 
cool  he  was,  and  how  calmly  ready  he  was 
to  receive  the  news  of  any  other  calamity 
that  might  have  happened  in  Becklington 


during  the  night  as  though  it  were  his 
daily  food 

Abel,  not  a  little  crestfallen,  retired  into 
the  back  parlour.  Jake  pushed  his  brass- 
rimmed  spectacles  up  to  the  top  of  his 
head,  shoved  his  handa  into  his  pockets, 
and  lounged  across  the  pavement  t6  greet 
a  passing  neighbour. 

"  Is  this  true  what  I  hear<4bout  Maistar 
Devenant  1 "  he  said  composedly. 

"  Aye,"  replied  the  man ;  "  he's  gK>ne  to 
his  long  home  sure  enoo',  and  a  damp  road 
he  took  to  't  too.  It's  all  along  o'  the 
terrification  over  t'  bank  robbery  as  this  has 
come  about  He  couldn't  face  the  thing, 
couldn't  Maister  Devenant" 

For  all  this  show  of  calm  composure, 
Jake's  soul  within  him  was  in  a  ferment 
of  amaze  and  pain.  He  had  lived  in 
Becklington,  boy  and  man,  for  nigh  upon 
fifty  years,  and  never  known  such  a  time 
of  seething  tumult  Who  jsnAt  know 
whether  these  stormy  portents  did  not  point 
towards  the  end  of  all  things  and  the  near 
approach  of  the  Battle  of  Armegeddon  f 

Jake  took  a  furtive  glance  at  a  certain 
old  and  rusty  matchlock  that  was  pinned 
against  the  wall  of  the  back  parlour  OTer 
the  mantelshelf. 

True,  the  kind  of  arms  to  be  used  at  the 
great  encounter  was  a  moot  point  with 
oivines ;  but  it  was  well  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  to  keep  your  spiritual  armour  bright^ 
and  at  the  same  time  have  some  trusty 
carnal  weapon  handy. 

Abel,  catching  the  furtive  glance,  and 
following  it,  was  of  a  mind  to  think 
suicides  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
that  his  master  was  on  desperate  thoughts 
intent  He  had  much  ado  to  prerent 
blubbering  outright  as  this  frightful 
suggestion  crossed  his  mind,  for  Abel 
loved  his  little  master  in  spite  of  aU  the 
scolding  and  ear-pulling  that  came  as  part 
of  the  day's  work,  and  had  been  known 
to  challenge  young  Becklington  in  the 
matter  of  producing  "  a  better  soart^"  or 
one  who  sang  hymns  ''wi'  a  bi^er 
stummick." 

It  was  a  relief  to  Abel  when  his  master 
went  leisurely  out  of  the  shop,  and  out  of 
sight,  leaving  the  matchlock  behind. 

Gradually  Jake  quickened  his  footsteps 
until  he  broke  into  a  sort  of  gentle  trot 

He  did  not  take  the  way  that  so  many 
were  going  who  had,  or  could  make,  an 
hour  to  spare ;  he  did  not  go  to  stare  at 
the  shrouded  window  of  the  house  amon^ 
the  dykes ;  he  did  not  go  and  hang  arotmd 
as  many  did  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
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authorities  arrive  to  hold  enquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  Gabriel  Devenant's 
death.. 

He  took  quite  an  opposite  direction, 
towards  what  was  called  the  old  town, 
a  crowded  district  running  out  in  little 
lanes  of  very  humble  dwellings,  and  domi- 
nated over  by  a  big  windmill  royally 
seated  on  an  eminence,  whirling  his  big 
sails  round  and  round  as  relenuessly  as 
though  they  formed  a  wheel  of  fate  and 
were  making  or  marring  the  lives  of 
meiL 

When  Sunday  came,  and  the  sails  were 
still,  a  Sabbath  stillness  seemed  to  be 
over  everything;  a  line  drawn  definitely 
and  broadly  between  the  week-days  and 
the  day  of-  rest  The  miller  was  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion,  and  looked  upon  by 
that  body  as  a  man  of  weight ;  whereaa 
Jake  (a  zealous  member  of  the  same  sect) 
was  regarded  as  a  man  of  energy,  and — as 
is,  alas !  often  the  case  with  great  men-^ 
the  two  had  more  than  once,  to  the  secret 
satisfaction  of  the  less  eminent,  shown 
signs  of  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust. 

The  miller  was  a  strict  Sabbatarian,  and, 
on  a  Sunday,  if  he  looked  at  the  mill  at 
all,  he  looked  at  it  as  if  he  rather  thought  it 
belonged  to  some  one  elsa  Nor  would  he 
tolerate  the  most  delicately-veiled  allusion 
to  business  on  the  "  seventh  day ; "  which 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  driving  the 
hardest  of  bargains  on  other  days. 

He  owned  many  of  the  houses  round 
about  the  mill,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a 
" stiff 'un  "  in  regard  to  rent;  in  £Bkct  you 
were  esteemed  wise  to  save  your  breath  to 
cool  your  porridge — if  you  had  any  to  cool 
— rather  than  waste  it  in  entreaties  for 
gentle  dealing  from  the  miller,  you  being 
unfortunate  enough  to  find  yourself  in  his 
power. 

Now  Mrs.  Bunnycastle,  the  shabby 
widow  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  lived 
in  one  of  these  little  houses  near  the 
mill,  and  owned  the  miller  as  a  land- 
lord, and  it  was  thither,  all  breakfastless 
as  he  was,  that  Jake  had  betaken  him- 
self so  hurriedly.  It  would  perhaps  be 
hard  to  say  why  the  story  of  Gabriel 
Devenant's  death  had  thus  induced  him  to 
leave  the  boy  to  play  the  mischief  with 
the  coffee  and  run  to  unhallowed  excess 
m  buttering  the  toast;  maybe  the  re- 
membrance of  the  drawn  white  face 
beneath  the  widow's  cap  had  set  him 
wondering  if  this  one  too  might  not 
find  life  a  thing  too  hard  and  cruel-  to 
be  endured. 


Anyway,  here  he  was,  his  apron  flapping 
in  the  breeze  and  concesJingaU  deficiencies 
in  the  way  of  legs,  as  he  came  up  the  gentle 
incline  that  led  towards  the  mill. 

*'  Has  noo  dot  any  more  jam  pies,  Mr. 
Toomaker?"  cried  the  youngest  and 
smallest  child,  toddling  to  meet  him  as 
soon  as  she  espied  him. 

"  Patch  "  no  doubt  would  have  reproved 
this  grasping  spirit  in  his  little  sister,  but 
that  he  had  enough  to  do  to  hold  on  tight 
to  his  mother's  hand  and  look  up  earnestly 
into  her  face,  as  she  stood  opposite  a  tall 
whitened  figure  that  looked  many  sizes  too 
big  for  the  tiny  room.  Every  time  the 
miller  (for  it  was  he)  stirred  hand  or  foot, 
little  grains  of  flour  lell  from  his  clothes,  as 
if  he  was  a  gigantic  snow-man  and  about  to 
melt. 

But  there  was  little  else  of  the  melting 
mood  about  the  miller. 

He  had  stepped  round  to  remind  his 
tenant  that  it  chanced  to  be  rent<lay — as 
if  there  was  any  chance  of  her  forgetting 
a  fact  with  which  she  had  been  keeping 
vigil  face  to  face  through  the  long  sleepless 
hours  of  the  night. 

"  I  know  it  is  rent-day,"  she  said,  trem- 
bling as  she  spoke;  "I  should  have 
gone  to  the  bank  to  draw  the  money  this 
very  morning.  I  should,  indeed,  if  it  hadn't 
been " 

"  That's  as  you  like,  Mrs.  Bunnycastle," 
said  the  miller,  making  quite  a  small  snow- 
storm of ,  himself  as  he  walked  to  the 
window,  nodded  to  Jake,  and  whistled  a 
stave  of  Rule  Britannia  between  his 
teeth.  ''I  don't  care  where  people  keep 
their  money  as  long  as  the^jr  don't  keep  it 
from  them  to  whom  it's  justly  doo,"  he 
observed  presently,  as  if  he  were  enume- 
rating a  noble  sentiment  that  redounded 
vastly  to  his  credit ;  "  and  I'll  call  round, 
as  I  said  before,  when  I've  done  my  day's 
work." 

<'  But  I  say,  miller,"  put  in  Jake,  '*  don't 
you  know  t'  bank's  stopped,  and  the  poor 
soul  conna  get  her  bit  o'  money  to-day  f 
Happen  she'll  never  get  it" 

«  My  mill  ain't  stopped,  and  that's  all  as 
consams  me,  Neighbonr  Jake.  I'm  a  man 
as  minds  my  own  business  and  don't 
meddle." 

**  But  this  sin  as  has  been  sinned  i'  the 
midst  on  us  isn't  her  sin,"  continued  Jake, 
growing  eloquent.  "Give' her  time — a  few 
days'  grace.  Happen  things  'ull  turn  out 
better  nor  folks  fancy ;  happen  tJiere'll  be 
summat  saved." 

"  I'll  have  my  rent  by  sunset,  as  the  law 
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eclares  it  doo,  or  FU  pat  the  brokers  in 
y  sunrise,  come  to-morrow.  I'm  a  just 
lan ;  I  take  what  I've  right  to,  and  want 
10  more." 

'^  Try  bein'  a  mercifoo'  mon  once  in  a 
ray.  Change  is  good  for  ns  a',  and  there's 
s  much  about  him  as  about  t'other  chap 

Scripter,"  said  Jake,  feeling  that  the  ffift 
f  words  was  on  him,  and  no  mistime. 
Give  her  time,  neighbour  —  gi?e  her 
ime." 

The  miller  looked  hard  and  breathed 
ard  at  the  little  cobbler,  thought  he  saw 
is  chance  of  slipping  him  inside  a  deft 
tick,  and  took  it 

''  If  thee'lt  go  surety  for  her,  i'  front  of 
wo  witnesses,  to  pay  double  rent  this  day 
lonth,  I'll  give  her  the  month's  grace  and 
)ave  the  roof  as  she  conna  pay  for  over 
er  head." 

The  chQd  whom  the  widow  held  by 
be  hand  left  his  mother's  side  and  came 
reeping  round  to  Jake,  finally  catching 
old  of  one  side  of  the  bronzed  apron  and 
olding  on  like  a  young  leech. 

"  Done  wi'  you ! "  cried  Jake,  clapping 
ne  hand  in  the  other.  "I'll  be  round  at 
our  place  at  one  o'  the  clock,  so  have 
our  witnesses  i'  readiness.  I'm  a  po'r 
lan,  but  I  can  work  extiy,  and  t'  fall  of 
lie  year's  best  time  for  folk  gettin'  their 
oots  fettled  for  winter,  and  orderm'  new 
nes  for  Sundays." 

But  flour,  not  shoes  and  boots,  being  the 
liller's  business,  that  worthy  had  taken 
imself  off  before  Jake  got  to  the  end  of 
is  sentence. 

As  to  Mrs.  Bunnycastle,  she  had  entirely 
iibsided  into  herself  and  a  rickety  arm- 
hair  by  the  fire. 

"  It  is  so  little — so  little  ! "  sobbed  the 
ridow,  wringing  her  hands.  "Surely  it 
ould  be  worth  no  one's  while  to  take  the 
ridow's  mite." 

"It  all  went  alon^  wi'  the  lot^  I 
ackon,"  said  Jake,  "hke  big  and  little 
shes  i'  a  net,  and  favour  showed  to 
one." 


"  He  held  my  hand  in  his,"  went  on  the 
oor  woman,  punctuating  her  sentences 
rith  sobs,  "  and  '  Tilda,'  says  he,  *  it's 
ut  a  little,  but  it  will  keep  a  roof  over 
our  head.' " 

"That  was  very  kind  and  thoughtful 
n  him,"  put  in  Jake,  feeling  that  a  few 
omplimentary  words  anent  the  deceased 
bunnycastle  were  called  for;  "he  must 
lave  bin  a  good  soart  of  a  chap,  must 
bunnycastle,  and  a  sorry  loss  to  you 
nd  the  little  'uns;  but  crying  over  spilt 


milk   never   gathered  it   up   i'  ihe 
again." 

Then,  suddenly  conscious  that  his  appli- 
cation of  the  proverb  was  indiscreeuy 
vague,  since  it  might  apply  either  to  the 
widow's  mite  or  the  departed  Bunnyeastie, 
Jake  hastily  took  himself  off. 

True,  he  went  home  with  an  added 
burden  on  his  lean  shoulders,  but  cheeted 
by  the  reflection  that  he  had  been  of  help 
in  time  of  need. 

And  it  really  did  seem  as  if  the  little 
cobbler's  good  angel  were  on  the  alert^  for 
three  or  four  country  orders — ^big  (mes, 
too — came  in  before  noon,  while  the  boy 
developed  a  scornful  demeanour  towards 
his  fellows,  feeling  the  reflected  importaaoe 
of  such  a  run  of  trade. 

Jake  sat  stitching  away  on  his  low, 
broad,  backless  bench,  giving  a  glance 
at  the  bank  every  now  and  then,  and  at 
the  loiterers  on  the  look-out  for  anything 
that  might  happen,  many  of  them  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  neglect  their  legitimate  work, 
and  wet  the  throats  that  grew  dry  with 
expectation  at  the  bar  of  The  Safe  Retreat 
Jake  was  not  one  of  that  sort  According  to 
his  ideas  the  day  previous  had  been  a  thing 
altogether  too  unprecedented  and  stupen- 
dous to  admit  of  divided  attention.  No 
man — ^no  matter  what  his  professional  en- 
thusiasm— could  have  heeled  a  shoe,  or 
soled  a  boot,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  toimofl 
as  made  the  old  market-place  for  all  the 
world  like  a  cauldron  foil  of  boiling 
water. 

But  the  worst  was  known  now;  the 
people  of  Becklington  had  been  aaked  to 
wait,  and  had  given  their  word  to  wait^ 
and  the  way  for  an  honest  man  to  wait 
was  to  do  his  work  and  see  to  his  family. 

Why,  Amos  Callender  was  down  in  tiie 
tan-y  wrd  half  an  hour  earlier  than  his  wont 
that  morning,  and  Bess  had  a  dish  of 
smoking-hot  black-puddings  to  cheer  him 
up  and  keep  his  mind  off  troublous  matters^ 
aU  ready  for  dinner  when  he  got  back 
home. 

"If  you're  down  on  your  luck,  yoaVe 
down  on  your  luck,"  said  the  honest  tanner; 
"  but  you've  no  occasion  to  roll  on  it,  and 
wallow  in  it  like  a  pig  i'  mire.  If  s  best 
to  find  yer  feet  and  go  ahead  a  bit^  if  so 
be  as  yo  can." 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word  too^ 
helping  many  another  to  put  a  brave  face 
on  matters,  and  take  patience  till  all  should 
be  made  manifest 

But  we  are  wandering  from  Jake  stitch- 
ing away  for  dear  life,  and  feeling  as  if 
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eveiy  Btitch,  tightened  to  extremity  of 
tension,  was  a  fraction  pat  by  towards  that 
double  rent  for  which  he  was  to  go  surety 
before  two  witnesses  at  one  of  the  clock. 

As  he  worked  he  sang,  even  as  Hilda — 
poor  Hilda — had  lilted  over  her  stocking- 
mending  the  morning  before.  Bat  not  like 
any  sucking  dove  sung  Jake,  no  half- 
hearted melody  was  his.  He  had  a  fine 
rasping  voice,  with  a  low  tremulous  note 
coming  in  every  now  and  then,  as  a  stitch 
had  to  be  tightened. 

The  ditty  that  he  sung  was  no  languorous 
love-song,  but  a  lordly  song  of  triumph,  a 
Methodist  psalm  of  die  most  pronounced 
type: 

My  foes  my  footstool  Thon  shalt  make, 
And  from  their  necks  the  stiffness  take, 
While  I,  on  glory,  full  of  pride, 
As  on  ahorse  shall  straddling  ride. 

Was  the  foe  whose  downfall  Jake  thus 
foretold  a  man  who  wore  a  flour-powdered 
coat^  and  earned  his  living  by  grinding 
com  f  Who  may  say  1  Assuredly  Jake 
sang  with  an  edifying  air  of  conviction, 
and  as  though  that  royal  progress  on  a 
prancing  ste^  of  the  name  of  Glory  were 
a  pageant  even  then  passing  before  his 
mind's  eye. 

Many  turned  to  look  at  the  singer :  one 
lingered,  leaning  against  the  low  door  of  the 
shop,  and  daintily  taking  a  pinch  from  a 
silver  snuff-box.   It  was  Dr.  Turtle. 

''A  fine  song  that,  Jake,"  he  said ;  "  but 
hardly  suitable  to  the  times  we  live  in — 
ehl" 

'M  reckon  it's  fitter  than  you'd  think 
for,"  answered  Jake,  bringing  his  awl  to  a 
standstill,  and  resting  an  elbow  on  his 
knee.  **  You  see,  doctor,  times  is  bad — bad 
as  bad.  Well,  the  voice  within  me  says  : 
'Jake,  my  fine  fellow,  rise  above  'em,  cast 
snmmat  in  their  teeth,  happen  they'll  flee 
before  thee.' " 

"Jake,  you're  a  philosopher,"  said  the 
doctor,  taking  another  pinch,  and  grace- 
fully waving  his  hand  to  a  passing  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Jake, 
somewhat  doubtful  of  phraseology  too  deep 
for  him ;  "  but  I  like  a  rousing  song  when 
I'm  about  it  Most  of  all  I  uke  a  rouser 
when  my  heart's  i'  my  boots,  run  down  so 
low  it  conna  get  no  lower,  loike  t'  weight  i' 
the  big  clo^  over  there  when  't  wants 
windln'  up.  Well,  yen's  a  psalm  as  'ud 
wind  up  ony  man,  if  it's  sung  as  it  should 
be." 

"  It  certainly  holds  out  a  cheerful  prospect 
to   the   singer,"  said  the  doctor,  witli  a 


twinkle  in  his  eye  that  Jake  made  believe 
not  to  notice. 

"  Well,  doctor,"  he  said,  "  when  things 
be  bad  around,  it's  a  help  to  look  ahead 
and  see  the  sun  a  shinin'.  I  tell  you  wliat 
it  is,"  went  on  Jake,  shoving  his  spectacles 
up  among  his  hair,  and  looking  round 
to  make  sure  the  boy  wasn't  listening; 
'^  things  r  Becklington  be  about  as  bad  as 
they  can  be.  I  was  minded  this  tnomin'  to 
think  as  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand." 

'*The  end  of  the  world  1"  said  the 
doctor. 

"  Ay,"  said  Jake,  "  the  end  o'  the  warld, 
and  a'  things  in 't" 

Dr.  Turtle  shook  his  head  smilingly. 

"  No,  no,  Jake ;  let  us  not  think  such 
thoughts  as  these,  with  that  fair  young 
creature  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
long  and  glorious  reign." 

Here  he  took  a  long  and  emphatic  pinch 
from  the  silver  box,  and  drew  a  long  and 
emphatic  breatL 

"Is  it  Queen  Victory  you're  driving  att" 
said  Jake,  with  his  head  on  one  side  like 
an  inquisitive  bird.  "  Her  as  wur  crowned 
i'  the  month  when  t'  roses  were  a  penny  a 
bunch  every  market-day  ? " 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  doctor  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  "  crowned  in  the  month  of  roses — 
a  foreshadowing,  Jake,  of  the  rosy  pathway 
her  feet  are  destined  to  tread." 

*'  There's  some  of  her  subjec's  as  ain't 
bavin'  a  rosy  time  of  it  just  now  down  this 
way,  anyhow,"  said  Jake.  "I  reckon 
Queen  Victory  'ud  be  main  sorry  if  she 
knew  how  things  be  going  in  these  parts — 
ay,  that  wotdd  she.  She^  a  kindly  face  o' 
her  own,  and  a  gentle  'art  in  her  bress  to 
feel  for  them  as  is  sad  and  sorry,  has 
Queen  Victory,  and  I  wish  as  some  chap 
were  goin'  up  Lunnun  way,  and  could 
tell  her  how  the  miller's  for  grinding  more 
besoide  his  com.  He'd  get  a  tellin  orf,  I 
reckon,  as  'ud  last  him  a'  his  loife,  and 
learn  to  sing  sma',  bein'  so  rebuked  by  them 
as  sit  in  high  places." 

Dr.  TurUe  had  not  heard  the  latter  part 
of  this  discourse. 

He  was  wrapped  in  a  sort  of  wordless 
ecstasy — a  demium  of  loyalty,  taking 
minute  pinches  of  snuff  airily,  as  though 
tossing  off  imaginary  toasts.  Was  it  not 
known  in  Becklington,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  how  devoted  to  the  reigning 
girl-queen  was  that  man  of  elegance, 
Dr.  Turtle  ? 

Jake  thought  it  was  high  time  to  bring 
the  doctor  out  of  his  reverie.  Were  there 
not  many  things  to  hear  and  to  learn ) 
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"  You've  had  a  baddish  time  of  it  lately, 
yourself,  sir.  It  stands  to  reason  it  conua 
be  a  pleasant  thing  in  a  man  to  be  lugged 
out  of  his  warm  bed  in  thd  middle  of  the 
night,  to  look  at  a  drownded  man's  eyes 
starin'  at  nothin'." 

*'  Mere  accidents  of  the  profession, 
Jake,"  said  the  doctor,  dusting  the  frill  of 
his  siiirt  as  he  spoke ;  *'  mere  accidents  of 
the  profession.  But  still,  it  was  a  aad 
sight--a  sad  sight  1  Then  I  had  to  go  and 
break  the  event  to  Mr.  Geoffrey,  and  he, 
naturally,  felt  it  a  good  deal,  the  sad 
event  being,  as  it  is,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  bank  robbery.  Indeed 
(this  is  in  confidence),  I  fear  a  relapse. 
It  seemed  to  take  great  hold  of  him. 
As  to  his  wife  —  a  woman  so  fragile, 
Jake,  you  might  blow  her  away  like  a 
feather " 

"If  I  wur  Maister  (Jeoffrey,"  put  in 
Jake,  "  I'd  give  a  mort  o'  money  to  the 
man  as  could  blow  hard  enough — that 
would  I.  Why,  she  must  cost  him  a 
fortune  in  doctor's  stuff,  let  alone  being 
such  a  wangling  feckless  kind  of  a  body  to 
have  about  the  house." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Dr.  Turtle,  gracefully 
waiving  the  delicate  question  of  drugs, 
"she    was    terribly    shattered,    and    the 

quantity  of  camphor-julep But  tut,  tut! 

I  am  tidking  shop,  aad  that's  against  rule. 
Now,  there's  Mrs.  Devenant — there's  a 
woman  for  you  I  Hang  me  if  she  isn't  a 
puzzler." 

Jake  had  once  more  let  his  work  fall  upon 
his  knee,,  pushed  his  spectacles  up  among 
the  spikes  of  tow  which  he  called  his  hair, 
and  was  listening  keenly. 

"Not  a  tear,  Jake,  not  a  tear,  I  give 
you  my  word;  helped  in  the  necessary 
investigations  as  if  she'd  been  bom  and 
bred  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital.  Whenllaid 
down  the  hand  I  had  been  holding  and 
looked  across  at  her,  there  she  was  looking 
like — well,  let  us  say,  like  Lot's  wife  after 
that  little  misadventure  of  hers  in  the 
plains.  'He  is  dead,'  she  said,  *  stone 
dead.  I  knew  it  from  the  first,'  and  then 
she  stood  there  by  the — well,  lot  us  say, 
the  mortal  remains,  and  everyone  passed 
her  by  with  a  sort  of  creeping  fear 
written  in  their  faces.    Not  one  uttered  a 


word  of  sympathy.  I  had  the  will  to  do 
it,  but  the  words  stuck  in  my  throat,  Jake 
— stuck  in  my  throat." 

"  No  wonder,"  said  Jake,  drawing  a  long 
breath;  "sorrow  must  have  turned  her 
fierce.  There's  critters  as  goes  like  that 
when  you  take  their  young  from  'em  }ihej 
want  to  rend  and  tear  all  as  come  ani^h 
'em ;  a  hard  sorrer's  a  fearsome  sight." 

"  Her  eyes  never  seemed  to  be  looking 
at  us,"  continued  the  doctor,  who  had 
warmed  to  his  theme,  "  but  at  something 
far  away.  The  child  had  come  creeping 
down  the  stairs  in  her  little  white  n^fat- 
dress,  and  someone  was  holding  her  back 
upon  the  lowermost  stair ;  you  could  hear 
her  moaning  and  crying  out  to  be  '  let  go.' 
Ah,  Jake !  men  in  my  profession  need  to 
have  strong  nerves.  If  a  young  fellow 
comes  to  me  and  says, '  ShaU  I  enter  the 
medical  profession  V  I  answer  his  question 
by  another :  '  My  very  dear  sir,  the  matt^ 
lies  in  a  nut-shelL  Have  you  strong 
nerves  V" 

Then,  with  a  cheery  "Good-day  to  yonl* 
away  went  the  doctor  to  tell  the  story 
of  Hester  Devenant's  steadfast,  tearless^ 
fierce,  defiant  grief  to  some  one  else. 

The  sheriff's  enquiry  took  place  soon 
after  mid-day,  and  a  verdict  of  '*  Suidde 
while  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind  "  was 
returned 

All  this  was  interesting  in  no  common 
degree,  but  paled  before  the  repnted 
arrival  of  the  Bow  Street  runner  an  hour 
or  two  later. 

To-morrow  promised  to  yield  a  plen- 

teous  harvest  of  intensely  exciting  events. 

What  chance  had  the  tragedy  enacting 

in  the  thatched  cottage  up  among  the  dykes 

against  such  claims  upon  public  interest  I 

The  streets  grew  aU  at  once  full  of  stir 
and  restless  goings  to  and  fro.  Groups 
formed  and  loitered  as  they  had  done  iqK>n 
the  day  the  robbery  was  discovered 

And  secret  evil-doers  in  the  good  town 
of  Becklington  went  heavily,  uneasily  con- 
scious that  an  unfamiliar  and  mighty  power 
was  in  their  midst,  and  that  a  sparkling 
bull's-eye  of  detection  might  be  tomed 
upon  them  at  any  moment,  and  a  resistfess 
arm  drag  forth  their  misdeeds  into  the 
light  of  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXXrV.  MR.  JUNIPER. 
j  Though  there  wu  an  air  ot  badinage, 
I  almost  of  tomfooleij,  about  Dolly  when 
she  apoke  of  her  matrimonial  ppntiects  to 
I  her  father,  —  aa  when  ehe  said  that  ehe 
I  would  "  stick  a  knife  "  into  Mr.  Barry, — 
i  atill  there  was  a  seriousness  in  all  she  said 
{  which  was  more  than  grave.  She  was 
I  pathetic  and  melancholy.  She  knew  that 
,  there  was  nothing  befOTe  her  but  to  stay 
with  her  father,  and  then  to  devote  her- 
self to  her  couains,  from  Whom  she  was 
i  aware  that  she  recoiled  almoat  with  hatred. 
And  she  knew  that  it  would  be  a  good 
'  Uiing  to  be  married, — if  only  the  right 
.  man  woold  come.  The  right  man  wonld 
have  to  bear  with  her  fatner,  and  live  in 
the  same  house  with  him  to  the  end.  The 
right  man  mnat  be  a  "preux  chevalier 
San)  penr  et  aaos  reproche."  The  right 
'  man  must  be  strong-mmded  and  masterhil, 
and  most  have  a  will  of  his  own ;  but  he 
must  be  strong-minded  always  for  good. 
And  where  was  ahe  to  find  sach  a  man  as 
'  this,  she  who  was  only  an  attorney's 
daughter,  plain  too,  and  with  many  eccen- 
tricitiea  t  She  was  not  intended  to  mariy, 
and  consequently  the  only  man  who  came 
in  her  way  was  her  father's  partner — for 
.  whom,  in  regard  to  a  ah&re  in  the  business, 
Bhe  might  be  desirabla 

Devotion  to  the  Carroll  cousins  was 
manifestly  her  duty.  The  two  eldest  girls 
she  absolutely  did  hate, — and  their  fauier. 
<  To  hate  the  father,  because  he  was  vicious 
beyond  cure,  might  be  very  well ;  but  she 
could  not  hate  the  girls  without  being 
aware  that  she  was  guilty  of  a  grievoua 
*  sin.  Every  taste  possessed  by  them  was 
.  antagoniatic  to  her.     Their  amusements, 


their  literature,  their  clothes,  their  man- 
nera, — especially  in  regard  to  men, — their 
gestures  and  colour,  were  distasteful  to  her. 
"  They  hide  their  dirt  with  a  thin  veneer  of 
cheap  finery,"  aaid  Dolly  to  her  father.  He 
had  replied  by  telling  her  that  ahe  was 
naety.  "  No ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  cannot 
but  see  naatiness."  Dolly  herself  was  clean 
to  fastidiousness.  Take  off  her  coarse  frock, 
and  there  the  well-dressed  lady  began. 
"Look  at  the  heels  of  Sophie's  boots.  Give 
her  a  push,  and  she'd  fall  oS  her  pins  aa 
though  they  were  stilts.  They're  always 
asking  to  have  a  shoemaker's  bill  paid,  and 
yet  they  won't  wear  stout  boots."  "I'll 
pay  the  man,"  she  said  to  Amelia  one 
day,  "  if  yoall  promise  to  wear  what  I'll 
buy  you  for  the  next  six  months."  But 
Amelia  had  only  turned  np  her  nose. 
These  were  the  relatives  to  whom  it  would 
become  her  duty  to  devote  her  life  I 

The  next  morning  she  started  off  to  call 
in  Bolsover  Terrace  with  an  intention,  not 
to  begin  her  duty,  but  to  make  a  struggle 
at  the  adequate  performance  of  it.  She 
took  with  her  some  article  of  clothing 
intended  for  one  of  the  younger  children, 
but  which  the  child  herself  was  to  com- 
plete. But  when  she  entered  the  parlour, 
she  was  astounded  at  finding  that  Mr. 
Carroll  was  there.  It  was  nearly  twelve 
o'clock,  and  at  that  time  Mr.  Carroll  never 
was  there.     He  was  either  in  bed,  or  at 

Tattersall's,  or Dolly  did  not  care 

whera  She  had  long  since  made  up  her 
mind  that  thero  most  be  a  permanent 
quarrel  between  herself  and  ner  uncle, 
and  her  desire  was  generally  respected. 
Now,  unfortunately,  he  was  present,  and 
with  him  were  his  wife  and  two  elder 
daughters.  To  be  devoted,  thought  Dolly 
to  herself,  to  such  a  family  as  this, — and 
without  anybody  else  in  the  world  to  care 
fori    She    gave    her    aunt   a    kiss,   and 
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toached  the.  girls'  hands,  and  made  a  very 
distant  bow  to  Mr.  Carroll  Then  she 
began  about  the  parcel  in  her  hands,  and 
having  given  her  instructions,  was  pre- 
paring to  depart 

But  her  aunt  stopped  her.  ''I  think 
you  ought  to  know,  Dorothea." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Carroll     "  It  is 
quite  right  that  your  cousin  should  know." 
**  If  you  think  it  proper,  I'm  sure  I  can't 
object,"  said  Amelia. 

"She  won't  approve,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Sophie. 

*'  Her  young  man  has  come  forward  and 
spoken,"  said  Mr.  Carroll 

"And  quite^in  a  proper  spirit^"  said 
Amelia. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Carroll,  "  we  are 
not  to  expect  too  much.  Though  we  are 
respectable,  in  birth  and  all  that,  we  are 
poor.  Mr.  Carroll  has  got  nothing  to  give 
her." 

"  I've  been  the  most  unfortunate  man  in 
the  world,"  said  Mr.  Carroll. 

"  We  won't  talk  about  that  now,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Carroll.  "Here  we  are  with- 
out anything." 

"You  have  decent  blood,"  said  Dolly; 
"at  any  rate,  on  one  side;" — for  she  did 
not  believe  in  the  CarroUs. 
^  "  On  both,  on  both,"  said  Mr.  Carroll, 
rising  up,  and  putting  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  "  I  can  boast  of  royal  blood  among 
my  ancestors." 

"But  here  we  are  without  anything," 
said  Mrs.  Carroll  again.  "  Mr.  Juniper  is 
a  most  respectable  man." 

"  He  has  been  attached  to  some  of  the 
leading  racing  establishments  in  the  king- 
dom," said  Mr.  Carroll.  Dolly  had  heard 
of  Mr.  Juniper  as  a  trainer,  though  she  did 
not  accurately  know  what  a  trainer  meant 
"He  is  almost  as  great  a  man  as  the 
owner,  for  the  matter  of  that,"  said 
Amelia,  standing  up  for  her  lover. 

"He  is  not  to  say  young; — perhaps 
forty,"  said  Mrs.  Carroll,  "  and  he  has  a 
very  decent  house  of  his  own  at  New- 
market" Dolly  immediately  began  to 
think  whether  this  might  be  for  the  better 
or  for  the  worse.  Newmarket  was  a  long 
way  off,  and  the  girl  would  be  taken  away. 
And  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  dispose  of 
one  of  such  a  string  of  daughters,  even 
to  Mr.  Juniper.  Of  course  there  would 
be  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion. But,  as  Dolly  had  once  said  to  her 
father,  their  share  of  the  world's  burdens 
had  to  be  borne,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 
Her  first  cousin  must  marry  the  trainer  | 


She,  who  had  spoken  so  enthoBiastically 
about  gentlemen,  must  put  up  with  it 
She  knew  that  Mr.  Juniper  was  but  a 
small  man  in  his  own  line,  bat  sbe  would 
never  disown  him  by  word  of  moatL  He 
should  be  her  cousin  Juniper.  Bat  she 
did  hope  that  she  might  not  be  called 
upon  to  see  him  frequently.  After  all,  he 
might  be  much  more  respectable  IJian 
Mr.  Carroll. 

"  I  am  glad  he  has  a  house  of  his  own,'' 
said  Dolly. 

"  It's  a  much  better  house  than  Falbam 
Manor,"  said  Amelia. 

Dolly  was  angered,  not  at  the  compari- 
son between  the  houses,  but  at  the  ingrati- 
tude and  insolence  of  the  girL  "Veiy 
well,"  said  she,  addressing  herself  to  her 
aunt;  "if  her  parents  are  contented,  of 
course  it  is  not  for  me  or  for  papa  to  be 
discontented.  The  thing  to  think  of  is 
the  honesty  of  the  man  and  his  industry;— 
not  the  excellence  of  the  housa" 

"  But  you  seemed  to  think  that  we  weie 
to  live  in  a  pigstye,"  said  Amelia. 

"  Mr.  Juniper  stands  yeiy  high  on  the 
turf,"  said  Mr.  CarroE  "Mr.  Lead&bit's 
horses  have  alwavs  run  straigbt^  and 
Mousetrap  won  tne  Two-year-old  Trial 
Stakes  last  spring,  giving  two  pounds  to 
Boz-and-Cox.  A  good-looking  tall  fellow. 
You  remember  seeing  him  here  once  last 
summer."  This  was  addressed  to  Hiss 
Grey ;  but  Miss  Grey  had  made  up  her 
mind  never  to  exchange  a  word  with 
Mr.  Carroll 

"When  is  it  to  be,  my  dear  f "  said  Mis 
Grey,  turning  to  tibe  ladies,  but  intending 
to  address  herself  to  Amelia.  She  had 
already  made  up  her  mind  to  foi*gire  the 
girl  for  her  insolence  about  the  house.  H 
the  girl  was  to  be  taken  away  there  was  so 
much  the  more  reason  for  forgiving  her  that 
and  other  things. 

"  Oh ; — ^I  th(Jught  you  did  not  mean  to 
speak  to  me  at  aU,"  said  Amelia.  "I  sup- 
posed the  cut  was  to  be  extended  from 
papa  to  me." 

"Amelia;  how  can  you  be  so  silly f 
said  the  mother. 

"  If  you  think  that  I  am  going  to  pnt  op 
with  that  kind  of  thing,  you're  mistaken," 
said  Amelia.  She  had  got  not  only  a  lorer 
but  a  husband  in  prospect,  and  was  mach 
superior  to  her  cousin, — who  had  neither 
one  or  the  other,  as  far  as  &he  was  aware. 
"  Mr.  Juniper  with  an  excellent  house  and 
a  plentiful  income  is  quite  good  enough  for 
me,  though  he  hasn't  got  any  re^  ances- 
tors."   She  did  not  intend  to  laugh  at  her 
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father,  but  was  aware  that  something  had 
been  said  about  ancestors  by  her  cousin. 
"A gentleman  who  has  the  management 
of  horses  is  almost  the  same  as  owning 
them." 

"  But  when  ift  it  to  be  ? "  again  asked 
Dolly. 

"That  depends  a  little  upon  my  brother/' 
said  Mrs.  Carroll  in  a  voice  hardly  above  a 
whisper.  *'  Mr.  Juniper  has  spoken  about  a 
day." 

"  Then  it  will  depend  chiefly  on  him- 
self and  the  young  lady,  I  suppose." 

"  Well,  Dorothea,  there  are  money  di£Ei- 
colties.    There's  no  denying  it" 

"I  wish  I  could  shower  gold  into  her 
lap,"  said  Mr.  Carroll,  —  "only  for  the 
accursed  conventionalities  of  the  world." 

"Bother,  papa,"  said  Sophia. 

''It  will  be  the  last  of  it  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  said  Amelia. 

"  Mr.  Juniper  has  said  something  about 
a  few  hundred  pounds,"  said  Mrs.  CarrolL 
^  It  isn't  much  that  he  wants." 

Then  Miss  Grey  spoke  in  a  severe  tone. 
"You  must  speak  to  my  father  about 
that." 

"I  am  not  to  have  your  good  word,  I 
suppose,"  said-Amelia.  Human  flesh  and 
blood  could  not  but  remember  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  always  with  her  consent 
"  Five  hundred  pounos  is  not  a  great  deal 
for  portioning  off  a  girl  when  that  is  to  be 
the  List  that  she  is  ever  to  hava"  One  of 
six  nieces  whose  father  and  mother  were 
maintained,  and  that  without  the  slightest 
claim  1  It  was  so  that  Dorothy  argued  3 
but  her  arguments  were  kept  to  her  own 
bosom.  "But  I  must  trust  to  my  dear 
nnda  I  soe  that  I  am  not  to  have  a  word 
from  you." 

The  matter  was  now  becoming  serious. 
Here  was  the  eldest  girl,  one  of  six 
daughters,  putting  in  her  claim  for  five 
hundred  pounds  portion.  This  would 
amount  to  three  thousand  pounds  for  the 
lot,  and,  as  the  process  of  marrying  them 
went  on,  they  would  all  have  to  be  main- 
tained as  at  present  What  with  their 
school  expenses  and  their  clothes,  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  Carroll  family  amounted 
to  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.  That  was 
the  regular  allowance,  and  there  were 
others  whenever  Mr.  Carroll  wanted  a  pair 
of  trousers.  And  Dolly's  aoerbation  was 
aroused  by  a  belief  on  her  part  that  the 
money  askedfor  trousers  took  him  generally 
to  race-courses.  And  now  five  hundred 
pounds  was  boldly  demanded  so  as  to 
induce  a  inroom  to  make  one  of  the  cirls 


his  wife  1  She  almost  regretted  that  in 
former  years  she  had  promised  to  assist  her 
father  in  befriending  the  Carroll  relations. 
"  Perhaps,  Dorothea,  you  won't  mind  step- 
ping into  my  bedroom  with  me,  just  for  a 
moment"  This  was  said  by  Mrs.  Carroll, 
and  Dolly  most  unwillingly  followed  her 
aunt  upstairs. 

"  Of  course  I  know  all  that  you've  got 
to  say,"  began  Mrs.  Carroll. 

"  Then,  aunt^  why  bring  me  in  here  1 " 

"Because  I  wish  to  explain  thines  a 
litUe.    Don't  be  ill-natured,  Dorothea. 

'•  I  won't  if  I  can  help  it" 

"I  know  your  nature,  how  good  it  is." 
Here  DorofJ^y  shook  her  head.  "Only 
think  of  me  and  of  my  sufferings  1  I 
haven't  come  to  this  without  suffering." 
Then  the  poor  woman  began  to  cry. 

"I  feel  for  you  throi^  it  all;  I  do," 
said  Dolly. 

"That  poor  man !  To  have  to  be  always 
with  him^  and  always  doing  my  best  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief." 

"A  man  who  will  do  nothing  else  must 
do  harm." 

"  Of  course  he  must.  But  what  can  he 
do  now  1  And  the  children !  I  can  see. 
Of  course  I  know  that  they  are  not  all 
that  they  ought  to  be.  But  with  six  of 
them,  and  nobody  but  myself,  how  can  I 
do  it  alii  And  they  are  his  children  as 
well  as  mina"  DoUy's  heart  was  filled 
with  pity  as  she  heaxd  this,  which  she 
knew  to  be  so  true  I  "  In  answering  you 
they  have  uppish  bad  ways.  They  don't 
like  to  submit  to  one  so  near  their  own 
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"  Not  a  word  that  has  come  from  the 
mouth  of  one  of  them  addressed  to  myself 
has  ever  done  them  any  harm  with  my 
father.    That  is  what  you  mean." 

"  No ; — ^but  with  yourself" 

"  I  do  not  take  anger, — against  them, — 
out  of  the  room  with  ma"  » 

"  Now  about  Mr.  Juniper." 

"  The  question  is  one  much  too  big  for 
me.     Am  I  to  tell  my  father  f " 

"  I  was  thinking, — that  if  you  would  do 
sol" 

"I  cannot  tell  him  that  he  ought  to 
find  five  hundred  pounds  for  Mr.  Juniper." 

"  Perhaps  four  would  da" 

"  Nor  can  I  ask  him  to  drive  a  bargain." 

"  How  much  would  he  give  her, — to  be 
married?" 

"Why  should  he  give  her  anything f 
He  feeds  her  and  gives  her  clothes.  It  is 
oidy  fit  that  the  troth  should  be  explained 
to    vou.     Girls    so  circumstanced,  when 
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they  are  clothed  and  fed  by  their  own 
fathers  must  be  married  without  fortunes 
or  must  remain  unmarried.  As  Sophie, 
and  Georgina,  and  Minna,  and  Brenda  come 
up,  the  same  requests  will  be  mada" 

*•  Poor  Potsey  1  '*  said  the  mother.  For 
Potsey  was  a  plain  girL 

''  If  this  be  done  for  Amelia,  must  it 
not  be  done  for  all  of  them  t  Papa  is  not 
a  rich  man^  but  he  has  been  very  generous. 
Is  it  fair  to  ask  him  for  five  hundred 
pounds  to  give  to — ^Mr.  Juniper  1 " 

"  A  gentleman  nowadays  does  not  like 
not  to  get  something." 

"  Then  a  gentleman  must  go  where  some- 
thing is  to  be  got  The  truth  has  to  be 
told.  Aunt  GarrolL  My  father  is  willing 
enough  to  do  what  he  can  for  you  and  the 
girls,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  give 
five  hundred  pounds  to  Mr.  Juniper." 

"It  is  once  for  alL  Four  hundred 
pounds  perhaps  would  do." 

"I  do  not  think  that  he  can  make  a 
bargain, — nor  that  he  will  pay  any  sum  to 
Mr.  Juniper." 

"  To  get  one  of  them  off  would  be  so 
much !  What  is  to  become  of  them  t  To 
have  one  married  would  be  the  way  for 
others.  Oh,  Dorothy,  if  you  would  only 
think  of  my  condition  1  I  know  your  papa 
will  do  what  you  tell  him." 

Dolly  felt  that  her  father  would  be 
more  likely  to  do  it  if  she  were  not  to 
interfere  at  all  But  she  could  not  say 
that  She  did  feel  the  request  to  be  alto- 
gether unreasonable.  She  struggled  to 
avert  from  her  own  mind  all  feeling  of 
dislike  for  the  girl,  and  to  look  at  it  as  she 
might  have  done  if  Amelia  had  been  her 
special  friend. 

"Aunt  Carroll,"  she  said,  "you  had 
better  go  up  to  London  and  see  my  father 
there, — in  his  chambers.  You  wUl  catch 
him  if  you  go  at  once." 

"Al«ner' 

"  Yes,  alone.  Tell  him  about  the  girl's 
marriage,  and  let  him  judge  what  he  ought 
to  do." 

"  Could  not  you  come  with  me  f " 

"No.  You  don't  understand.  I  have 
to  think  of  his  money.  He  can  say  what 
he  will  do  with  his  own." 

"  He  will  never  give  it  without  coming 
to  you." 

"  He  never  will  if  he  does  come  to  ma 
You  may  prevail  with  hiuL  A  man  may 
throw  away  his  own  money  as  he  pleases. 
I  cannot  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  do  it 
You  may  say  that  you  have  told  me,  and 
that  I  have  sent  you  to  him.     And  tell 


him,  let  him  do  what  he  will,  that  I  bM 
find  no  fault  with  him.  If  you  can  nnder- 
stand  me  and  him  you  will  know  that  1 
can  do  nothing  for  you  beyond  that"  Then 
Dolly  took  her  leave,  and  went  home. 

The  mother,  turning  it  all  over  m  her 
mind,  did  understand  something  of  her 
niece,  and  went  oS  to  London  as  quick  as 
the  omnibus  could  take  her.  There  she 
did  see  her  brother,  and  he  came  back  in 
consequence  to  dinner  a  little  earlier  than 
usuaL  "  Why  did  you  send  my  sister  to 
me  ?  "  were  the  first  words  which  he  said  to 
DoUy. 

"  Because  it  was  your  business,  and  not 
mina" 

"  How  dare  you  separate  my  bnsiness 
and  yours  f  What  do  you  think  I  hare 
done  1 " 

"Given  the  young  lady  five  hnndied 
pounds  down  on  the  naiL" 

"  Worse  than  that" 

"  Worse  t " 

"  Much  worse.  But  why  did  you  send 
my  sister  to  my  chambers  t " 

"  But  what  have  you  done,  papal  Yon 
don't  mean  that  you  have  given  the  shaik 
more  than  he  demands  f " 

"  I  don't  know  that  he's  a  shark  Why 
shouldn't  the  man  want  five  handled 
pounds  with  his  wife  1  Mr.  Barry  would 
want  much  more  with  yon,  and  would  be 
entitled  to  ask  for  much  mora" 

"  You  are  my  father." 

"  Yes  ; — ^but  those  poor  girls  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon  me  almost  as  their 
father." 

"  But  what  have  you  done  ? " 

"  I  have  promised  them  each  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  on  their  wedding- 
day, — three  hundred  pounds  to  go  to  their 
husbands,  and  fifty  pounds  for  wedding 
expenses, — on  condition  that  they  many 
with  my  approval  I  shall  not  be  so  bard 
to  please  for  them  as  for  yon." 

"And  you  have  approved  of  Mr. 
Juniper  1 " 

"I  have  already  set  on  foot  enquiries 
down  at  Newmarket ;  and  I  have  made 
an  exception  in  favour  of  Mr.  Juniper. 
He  is  to  have  four  hundred  and  fiffy 
pounds.  Jane  only  asked  four  hundred 
pounds  to  begin  witL  Ton  are  not  to 
find  fault  with  ma" 

"  No ; — that  is  part  of  the  bargain.   1 
wonder  whether  my  aunt   knew  what  a  { 
thoroughly  good-natured  thing  I  did.    We 
must  hsLve  no  more  puddings  now.  and 
you  must  come  down  by  the  omnibus." 

"It  is  not  quite,  so  bad  as  that,  DoUf.'' 
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''  When  one  has  given  away  one's  money 
eztrayagantly  one  ought  to  be  made  to 
feel  the  pinch  one's  self.  But  dear,  dear, 
darling  old  man,  why  shouldn'l  you  give 
away  your  money  as  you  please  %  I  don't 
want  it  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  but 
what  there  will  be  plenty  for  me.  But 
when  the  girl  talks  about  her  five  hundred 
pound  so  glibly,  as  though  she  had  a  right 
to  expect  it,  and  spoke  of  this  jockey  with 
such  inward  pride  of  heart *' 

"A  girl  ought  to  be  proud  of  her 
husband.'' 

'*  Your  niece  ought  not  to  be  proud  of 
marrying  a  groom.  But  she  angered  me, 
Mid  so  did  my  aunt, — though  I  pitied 
her.  Then  I  reflected  that  they  could  get 
nothing  from  me  in  my  anger, — not  even  a 
promise  of  a  good  word.  So  I  sent  her  to 
you.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  for  them."  Mr.  Grey  thought 
that  it  was. 


KING  RICHAED  THE  SECOND. 


The  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Second,  "  as 
it  hath  been  publicly  acted  by  the  Risht 
Honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlain  his 
servants,'"  was  first  published  in  1597,  in 
quarto.  There  followed  other  quarto 
editions  in  1598  and  1608;  the  title-page 
of  the  quarto  of  1608  announcing  that  the 
tragedy  was  now  published  "with  new 
additions  of  the  Parliament  scene  and  the 
deposing  of  King  Richard,  as  it  hath 
been  lately  acted  by  the  King's  Majesty's 
servants  at  the  Globe."  The  new  additions 
consisted  of  onehundred  and  sixty-five  lines, 
and  form  the  most  important  part  of  the 
first  scene  of  the  fourth  act.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  these  new  additions  had 
been  well  known  to  the  stage  some  years 
before  they  were  given  to  the  printer. 

Shakespeare  found  in  Holinshed's 
Chronicle  an  account  of  ELing  Richard's 
life  and  reign.  No  earlier  tragedy,  from 
which  he  comd  have  derived  assistance,  is 
now  known  to  exist  A  play,  mentioned 
by  Camden,  dealing  with  this  subject,  yet 
different  from  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  was 
performed  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  1601 ; 
and  Sir  John  Haywarde  published  in  1599 
his  History  of  the  First  Year  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  which  included  the  deposition  of 
Richard.  Shakespeare's  Richard,  however, 
having  first  issued  from  the  press  in  1597, 
could  not  have  profited  by  these  works. 

Kchard  the  Second  may  have  been  a 
popular  play  because  of  its  political  signifi- 


cance, or  because,  in  troublous  times,  the 
story  of  a  revolution  and  the  deposition  of 
a  kmg  had  much  to  recommend  it  to  the 
suffering  and  the  discontented.  Then  the 
poet  had,  as  it  were,  preached  against  royal 
favouritism.  Richard's  ruin  might  be  traced 
to  this  vice  of  kings,  specia^y  odious  to 
their  people.  Elizabeth  had  fitted  the  cap 
to  her  own  head.  "I  am  Richard  the 
Second,  know  you  not  that)"  she  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  William  Lamburde. 
Indeed  Her  Majesty  was  much  given  to 
favouritism,  and  may  well  have  felt  herself 
rebuked  by  the  play.  It  has  been  held  that 
Shakespeare's  Richard  the  Second  was 
acted  in  the  streets  of  London  by  special 
direction  of  the  friends  of  the  EarFof  Essex 
in  the  afternoon  before  his  rebellion  broke 
out,  by  way  of  preparation  of  the  public 
mind  for  what  was  to  happen.  The 
arrangement  for  the  performance  of  the 
play  was  made  with  Augustine  Phillips, 
*'  servant  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  one 
of  his  p^iyers;"  and  Phillips  was  a  member 
of  the  theatrical  company  to  which  Shake- 
speare belonged. 

After  the  Restoration  the  character  of 
the  play,  or  its  applicability  to  historical 
events  of  a  later  date,  stood  much  in  the 
way  of  its  return  to  the  stage.  Nahum 
Tate,  poet  laureate  from  1692  to  1715, 
having  altered  and  mangled  King  Lear, 
next  laid  hands  upon  Richard  the  Second 
— ^not  Richard  the  Third,  as  it  is  erro- 
neously stated  in  Gerard  Langbaine's 
Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets, 
1691 — and  founded  upon  it  a  tragedy  called 
The  Sicilian  Usurper,  represented  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  1681.  Apparently  he 
had  changed  the  title  of  the  drama  at  the 
last  moment,  removed  the  scene  to  a 
distant  land,  and  assigned  foreign  names  to 
the  characters,  Alcidore,  Cleon,  etc.,  as  in 
his  dedication  he  complains  that  the  play 
had  been  suppressed,  "first  in  its  own 
name  and  then  in  disguise,"  while  on  the 
third  day  it  had  been  silenced  altogether 
and  forbidden  '  further  representation, 
although  he  had  been  at  ^eat  pains  to 
heighten  the  character  of  Richard  and  to 
palUate  his  miscarriages,^  to  soften  the 
reproaches  of  Gaunt  and  the  invectives  of 
the  nobles,  and  to  disgidse  the  foul  practices 
of  the  eourtiera  "Every  scene,"  he  pro- 
tested, "  is  full  of  respect  to  Majesty  and 
the  dignity^)f  courts ;  not  one  altered  page 
but  what  breathes  loyalty."  He  had 
expected  that  his  play  would  have  received 
protection  rather  than  prohibition,  and 
held  that  it  would  have  done  so  if  the 
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authorities  had  listened  to  his  petition  to 
have  his  manuscript  perused  and  dealt  with 
according  as  the  contents  deserved.  He 
continues :  "  But  a  positive  doom  of  sup- 
pression, without  examination,  was  all  that 
I  could  procura  For  the  two  days  on 
which  it  was  acted  the  change  of  the  scene, 
names  of  persons,  etc.,  was  a  great  dis- 
advantage. I  called  my  persons  Sicilians, 
but  might  as  well  have  made  them  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  in  the  moon." 

Tate's  alterations  of  the  t^^  were  not 
very  material ;  the  greater  part  of  the  play 
was  still  Shakespeare's.  Tate  wrote  new 
scenes  to  increase  the  importance  of  the 
Queen's  character,  and  contrived  to  make 
the  Duke  of  York  rather  comic  than  tragic. 
Certain  passages  of  low  comedy  were  in- 
troduced in  the  second  act,  and  generally 
the  speeches  were  much  curtailed  through- 
out the  play.  A  comic  epilogue  in  the 
vilest  taste  was  added  to  the  tragedy. 
Tate's  Sicilian  Usurper  was  never  repro- 
duced. 

Richard  the  Second  next  appeared, 
adapted  by  Theobald,  at  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  1719.  Some 
pains  had  evidently  been  taken  with 
the  production.  The  play-bills  of  the 
9  th  December  announced  that  there  woul^ 
be  no  performance  on  that  day,  the  com- 
pany being  obliged  ''to  lie  still  a  day 
for  practice  of  the  tragedy"  to  be  pre- 
sented the  following  evening.  Theobald 
introduces  a  new  character,  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Lady 
Percy,  with  whom  the  Duke  of  Aumerle  is 
supposed  to  be  in  love.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  few  speeches  transferred  to  a 
later  period  of  the  play,  the  first  and 
second  acts  of  the  original  are  wholly 
omitted,  and  the  scene  is  laid  throughout 
at  or  before  the  Tower.  Richard's  speech 
upon  the  coast  of  Wales  after  his  landing 
from  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  ''Dear 
earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand,"  etc., 
is  made  to  apply,  ridiculously  enough,  to 
his  return  from  Wales  to'  the  Tower ;  but 
"  absurdities,"  as  Genest  bluntly  remarks, 
"are  pitfalls  into  which  the  improvers  of 
Shakespeare  are  pretty  sure  to  tumble." 
In  his  preface  Theobald  admitted  that  he 
had  made  some  innovations  upon  history 
and  upon  Shakespeare,  "as  in  bringing 
Richard  and  Bolingbroke  to  meet  first  at . 
the  Tower,  keeping  York  steady  to  the 
interest  of  the  King,  heightening  Aumerle's 
character  in  making  him  die  for  the  cause, 
and  despatching  Richard  at  the  Tower,  who 
indeed  was  murthered  at  Pontefract  Castle." 


He  pretended,  however,  to  "  a  discretionary 
power  of  variation,  either  for  thenLaintsimng 
unity  of  action  or  supporting  the  digmtjr 
of  the  characters;  and  if,"  he  condudefl, 
"  the  little  critics  will  be  an^  at  this,  I 
have  patience  to  weather  their  ill-natore : 
I  shall  stand  excused  among  the  better 
judgea"  But  he  spoke  too  confidently.  B^ 
alteration  obtained  performance  upon  seven 
nights,  and  then  found  its  final  resting- 
place  upon  the  shelf  by  the  side  of  Tate's 
Sicilian  Usurper. 

From  Tate,  Theobald  had  not  bonowed 
More  than  half  of  the  play  was  Shakes- 
peare's. But  Theobald's  additions  are  very 
insipid  and  feeble.  He  has  labonred  to 
convert  the  work  into  a  merely  conven- 
tional tragedy.  The  character  of  Uie  Qaeen 
is  much  amplified.  Lady  Percy  is  a  rant- 
ing heroine,  who,  drawing  a  secret  dagger 
f  ro|n  her  side,  stabs  herseu  when  she  leanu 
of  the  execution  of  Aumerle.  Northum- 
berland regards  his  daughter's  death  as  the 
punishment  of  his  own  nudef actions.  "My 
daughter ! "  he  exclaims ;  "fate  pursues  my 
guilt  too  fast  1 "  and  he  rushes  off.  The 
Duke  of  York  slays  himself  upon  dis- 
covering the  dead  body  of  his  nephew  the 
King.  Bolingbroke  concludes  the  play 
with  a  moral  sentiment  which  does  not  faU 
very  appropriately  from  his  lips : 

Though  vengeance  may  a  while  withhold  her 

hand, 
A  king's   blood,    unatoned,    muflt  curse  the 

land. 

Richard  was  played  by  Ryan,  York  by 
Boheme,  Aumerle  by  Smith,  and  Boling- 
broke by  Lei^h  ;  Mrs.  Bullock  and  Mn. 
Spiller  appeanng  as  the  Queen  and  Lady 
Piercy,  Theobald  in  rather  fulsome  terms 
dedicated  his  adaptation  to  Lord  Orrery,  and 
was  rewarded  by  that  nobleman  with  a 
purse  of  one  hundred  guineas. 

At  Covent  Garden,  in  1738,  Richard  the 
Second,  according  to  the  ori^al  text,  was 
revived  at  the  special  desire  of  certain 
ladies  of  quality  who  had  taken  Shake- 
speare under  their  particular  patronage,  and 
had  stimulated  the  managers  to  reprodaoe, 
with  new  scenery  and  decorations,  certain 
of  his  most  esteemed  plays.  The  ladies 
were  ridiculed  by  Fieldmg,  but  they  may 
claim  to  have  done  the  stage  good  serrica 
They  succeeded  in  bringing  Shakespeare 
into  fashion  for  some  while,  at  any  rate. 
Richard  the  Second  obtained  seven  iei>re- 
sentations,  and  remained  upon  the  acting 
list  of  plays  for  the  next  two  seasons. 
Delane  appeared  as  the  King,  and  Kyan 
now  playeid    Bolingbroke;    Norfolk  was 
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personated  by  Tom  Walker^  Ywk  by 
Stephens,  Gaunt  by  Johnson,  Northumber- 
land by  Bridgewater,  and  Aomerle  by 
Hallam ;  the  Queen,  the  Duchess  of  York, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  finding 
representation  at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Horton, 
Mrs.  Hallam,  and  Mrs.  James  respectively. 
Great  pains  Were  taken  to  picture  the  lists 


at  Coventry,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  'he  made  his  Sylvester  Dagger  wood  confess 


single  combat  of  Norfolk  and  Bolingbroke, 
"with  all  the  decorations  proper  to  the 
appellant  and  respondent,  the  judges  and 
the  spectators.''  The  King  was  seated 
on  a  throne  of  state.  The  combatants 
appeared  clothed  in  complete  steel  On 
opposite  sides  of  the  lists  two  chairs, 
finely  adorned,  were  placed;  to  these 
they  retired  after  they  had  in  turn  stood 
forth  and  spoken.  Davies  relates  that 
when  Walker,  as  Norfolk,  attempted  to 
speak,'  his  helmet  was  found  to  be  so 
tightly  laced  under*  his  chin  that  he  could 
not  make  himself  audible,  and  the  audience 
were  provoked  to  laughter.  However,  the 
helmet  was  soon  loosened,  and  the  actor 
was  heard  with  attention.  The  same 
authority  records  that  the  scene  between 
Richard  and  Gaunt  was  "  acted  with  such 
propriety  as  gained  the  approbation  of  the 
audience."  Johnson,  the  representative  of 
Gaunt,  was  commonly  called  ''tall  John- 
son," for  he  was  nearly  seven  feet  high. 
Aaron  Hill,  his  father-in-law,  was  said  to 
have  instructed  him  in  the  part  The 
actor's  "good  understanding  and  decent 
deportment  rendered  him  not  disagreeable 
to  the  audience ;"  but  it  was  judged  that 
"his  conception  was  not  equal  to  the 
animated  dialogue  of  the  character,  or  his 
feeling  powerful  enough  for  th^  situation 
of  it"  Stephens,  who  appeared  as  York, 
was  known  to  have  been  a  button-maker 
in  Paternoster  Row,  who  had  been  tempted 
by  his  skill  in  iotiitating  the  tones  and 
manner  of  Barton  Booth  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  the  stage.  Stephens  had 
appeared  as  Othello  at  Drury  Lane  in  1734 
with  signal  success,  thejaudience  rewarding 
him  with  loud  cries  of  "Bravo!  Better 
than  Quin  I  better  than  Quin  ! "  These 
loud  praises  of  the  button-maker  were  so 
offensive  to  Quin,  that,  to  avoid  them,  he 
absented  himself  from  the  coffee-houses  he 
had  usually  frequented.  Stephens  met 
with  an  inferior  welcome  when  he  essayed 
other  characters;  he  was  of  mature  age, 
clumsy  of  form,  and  awkward  of  manner, 
and  his  appearance  as  the  gay  young  liber- 
tine Polydore,  in  Otway's  tragedy  of  The 
Orphan,  wearing  a  full-bottomed  wig  and 


red  stockings,  "  though  they  had  long  been 
laid  aside  by  the  politer  part  of  the  town," 
seems  to  have  excited  some  ridicule. 
Gradually  he  fell  in  public  esteem,  and  left 
London  to  become  an  itinerant  actor.  He 
died  at  Bath  about  1760,  "respected 
for  his  general  good  behaviour,"  but  little 
regretted  as  a  theatrical  performer.   When 


himself  the  8on»  of  a  button-maker,  and 
protest  that  he  had  "a  soul  above 
buttons,"  George  Colman  may  have  had 
in  mind  the  story  of  the  unfortunate 
stage-struck  Mr.  Stephens  of  Paternoster 
Row. 

The  manager,  embarrassed  by  the 
number  of  the  dramatis  personse,  was 
compelled  to  assign  certain  of  the  parts  to 
very  unfit  or  incompetent  performers. 
Michael  Stoppelaer,  famed  as  a  great 
blunderer,  and  for  his  singing  comic  Irish 
and  Scotch  songs,  was  required  to  appear 
as  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  in  that 
dignified  character,  assisted  by  an  acci- 
dental hoarseness,  succeeded  in  exciting 
roars  of  laughter.  He  was  something  of  a 
scholar,  however,  and  had  been  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  An  actor 
known  as  Tom  Chapman,  accepted  as  an 
admirable 'actor  of  Shakespeare's  clowns, 
would-be  wits,  fops,  and  fanatics,  was 
assigned  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
and  seems  to  have  conducted  himself  very 
unsatisfactorily.  "  In  truth,"  says  Davies, 
"  there  was  nothing  more^  dissonant  and 
unharmonious  than  his  speaking,  or  rather 
bellowing,  the  bishop's  harangue."  He  was 
"endurea  in  his  discords,"  however,  on 
account  of  his  many  excellences  in  comedy. 
But  he  was  troubled  with  a  sort  of  passion 
for  appearing  in  tragic  parts.  He  owned 
the  Richmond  Theatre,  and  was  wont  to 
allot  himself  occupation  upon  his  stage 
so  unsnited  to  his  abilities  as  to  result 
in  the  ruin  of  his  property  as  well  as 
of  all  decorum.  The  actor,  who  in  the 
scene  of  the  King's  deposition  was  required 
to  represent  an  attendant  and  to  bring  on 
a  looking-glass,  became  in  after  years 
famous  as  the  most  popular  comedian  of 
his  time — Richard  Yates.  The  groom,  who 
enters  in  the  fifth  act,  was  personated  by 
an  eccentric  actor  named  Nat  Clarke.  He 
was  the  original  Filch  in  The  Beggar's 
Opera,  and  from  his  close  resemblance  to 
Rich  in  size  and  form  was  constantly 
required  to  appear  as  the  double  or  deputy 
of  that  famous  harlequin  in  the  more 
arduous  or  the  least  interesting  scenes  of 
pantomime. 
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There  still  attached  to  the  tragedy  a 
certain  political  significance  in  connection 
with  more  recent  events.  For  twenty- 
five  years  peace  had  prevailed ;  but  serious 
provocation  had  been  ^ven  by  the  Court 
of  Madrid,  the  Spanish  coast-ships  had 
committed  depredations  upon  English 
merchantrvessels,  and  the  nation  was  now 
clamorous  for  war.  Walpole,  however, 
was  much  disinclined  to  involve  England 
in  a  contest  of  which  the  end  could 
not  be  foreseen.  He  feared  that  war 
would  unite  against  him  both  branches 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  that  the 
Jacobites  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  bring  about  another  rising 
in  Scotland.  The  minister  was  most 
unpopular.  Many  sentences  in  the  tragedy 
were  applied  to  the  existing  situation  of 
affairs.  The  conversation  of  Northumber- 
land and  his  friends  in  the  second  act 
provided  many  apposite  passages.  When 
in  his  most  solemn  manner  Bridgewater  as 
Northumberland  pronounced  the  words : 

The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers 

there  was  great  uproar,  hands  were  clapped, 
and  sticks  were  clattered  as  noisUy  as 
possible.    Lord  Ross's  remark, 

The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  state'in  farm, 

was  immediately  applied  to  Walpole, 
"with  the  loudest  shouts  and  huzzas  I 
ever  heard,"  writes  Davies,  who  was 
present  Northumberland's  argument  that 
the  king's  revenue  was  not  diminished  by 
war  was  also  received  with  extraordinary 
applause : 

Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  warred  he  hath  not. 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  ancestors  achieved  with  blows : 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace,  than  they  in  wars. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  theatre  that 
quotations  from  Bichard  the  Second  were 
employed  as  a  means  of  attacking  the 
ministry.  In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
Haynes,  the  printer  of  The  Craftsman,  was 
prosecuted  because  of  the  appearance  in 
that  journal  of  a  letter  containing  strong 
application  of  severe  passages  in  the  tragedy 
to  the  Government,  and  particularly  to 
Sir  Eobert  Walpole. 

There  was  a  revival  of  the  tragedy 
at  York  in  1804,  when  it  was  pointed 
out  in  the  play-bill  as  a  special  and  local 
attraction,  that  the  closing  incidents  of 
Richard  the  Second  occur  in  Pomfret 
Castle. 

At  Newcastle,  in  1812,  Macready  pro- 
duced the  tragedy  '*  with  due  omissions," 
but  with  "all  the  scenic  effects  that  the 


limits  of  the  theatre  would  permit  oV 
Macready  was  wont  to  pride  himself  that 
he  had   been  the  first  to  play  Richard 
'*  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare,"  but  he 
had  overlooked  the  textual  revivsl  of  1738. 
The  performance  was  completely  saccess- 
f ul,  and  the  playproved  the  attraction  of  the 
season.    Still,  Bichard  the  Second  did  not 
establish  itseUP  upon  the  stage.     Macready 
dwells  upon  the  passion  of  its  langaage 
and  the  beauty  of  its  poetry,  but  points  oat 
the  ''  absence  of  any  marked  idiosyncra^ 
in  the  persons  of  the  drama."   They  wk 
well,  but,  as  he  adds,  "they  do  little  else 
than  talk ;  nor  can  all  the  charm  of  com- 
position redeem,  in  a  dramatic  point  of 
view,  the  weakness    resulting  from  tiiis 
accident  in  a  play's  constractLon."    The 
part  of  Eichara  seems,  however,  to  hare 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Macready.    He  pro- 
duced the  play  at  Glasgow  iu  1813;  it 
was  most  carefully  presented,  but  it  ''sac- 
ceeded  only  in  obtaining  the  applause  of 
scanty  audiences."  He  puiyed  Bichard  alio 
for  his  benefit  at  Dublm  in  1815,  when  it 
was  "  BB  usual  applauded,  but  it  did  not 
attract,"  and  at  Bath  in  the  same  year. 
Genest,  who,  no  doubt,  attended  the  repre- 
sentation, writes  of  the  play  that  it  was 
"  gotten  up  at  some  expense,  and  was  well 
acted;  it    was,    however,  performed  bat 
twice,  and    that    to    bad  houses.  **     He 
further  notes  that  the  alterations  made  in 
the  text  "  were  little  or  nothing  more  than 
omissionB,  except    that  the    lines   aboat 
Bolingbroke's  affectation  of  popularity  were 
improperly  taken  from  the  Kmg  and  given 
to  Aumerla  "    Bichard  the  Second  also  was 
included  in  the  round  -of  characters  assumed 
by  the  tragedian  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
during  his  last  season  upon  the  stage.    On 
the  19th  November,  1850,  he  enters  in  his 
diary:  "Bead  in  the  green-room  thepby 
of  King  Bichard  the  Second.     I  did'not 
attempt  more  Uian  to  convey  to  the  other 
actors  the  idea  of  their  characters."    This 
fact  of  reading  the  play  in  the  green-room 
is  significant      Bichard  the  Second  bad 
been  so  long  unacted  that  it  was  viewed 
and  treated  as  a  work  altogether  new  to 
the  stage.     Macready's  performance  was 
much  applauded  by  the  critics.  *  The  actor 
possessed  singular  conmiand   of  pathetic 
expression ;  he  was  said  in  this  part  to 
have  exceeded  himself  '*in  the  power  of 
actualising  hopeless  wretchedness. 

We  must  turn  back,  however,  to  the  year 
1815,  when  the  example  set  by  Macready 
in  Newcastle  was  followed  in  London,  and 
Bichard    the    Second    was     revived    for 
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Edmand  Kean  at  Drary  Lane,  bat  **  with 
considerable  alterations  and  additions  from 
the  writings  of  Shakespeare."  The  com- 
mittee  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
governed  Drory  Lane  nad,  absurdly 
enough,  entrusted  the  manipulation  of  the 
tragedy  to  Mr.  Wroughton,  actor  and 
stage-manager.  Hazlitt,  strange  to  say, 
applauds  the  alteration  as  the  best  that 
had  been  attempted,  "for  it  consists 
entirely  of  omissions,  except  one  or  two 
scenes  which  are  idly  tacked  on  to  the 
conclusion."  But  Wroughton's  alterations 
are,  in  truth,  clumsy,  tasteless,  and  worth- 
less enough.  With  curious  obtuseness,  he 
wholly  omits  the  scene  of  the  lists  in  the' 
first  act  Instead  of  commanding  the 
combat  between  Bolingbroke  and  Norfolk, 
the  King  at  once  sentences  them  to  banish- 
ment. The  Queen  is  made  to  conclude  the 
second  act  with  a  soliloquy  borrowed  from 
the  third  act  of  the  second  part  of  King 
Henry  the  Sixth.  In  the  following  act, 
Bolingbroke  speal^s  apart  some  sixteen 
lines  culled  from  the  speech  of  the  Duke 
of  York  in  the  same  act  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  Part  Two.  In  the  garden  scene  of 
the  fourth  act,  the  Queen  is  discovered 
seated  on  a  sofa,  and  one  of  her  ladies — 
Blanche,  represented  by  Miss  Foote — sings 
a  song  to  entertain  her.  To  the  Queen^s 
last  speech  five  lines  from  Titus  AndronicuB 
are  added.  In  the  fourth  act  the  speeches 
are  much  garbled  and  the  scenes  curtailed, 
and  Bolingbroke  brings  it  to  a  close  with 
a  soliloquy  taken  from  the  third  part  of 
Henry  the  SixtL  The  Duchess  of  York 
and  the  discovery  of.  Aumerle's  conspiracy 
are  omitted  from  the  fifth  act  In  the 
scene  of  the  parting  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  lines  are  introduced  borrowed  from 
the  parting  of  Suffolk  and  Queen  Margaret 
in  Henry  the  Sixth,  Part  Two.  Presently 
Bolingbroke  introduces  a  soliloquy  from 
Titus  Andronicus,  and  a  conversation 
ensues  made  up  of  scraps  from  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Titus 
Andronicus,  etc.  Bolingbroke  has  another 
soliloquy,  the  composition  apparently  of 
Mr.  Wroughton.  Richard  is  murdered  in 
the  Tower  instead  of  in  Pomfret  Castle. 
After  the  King's  death,  the  Queen  reap- 
pears, speaks  some  few  lines  from  King 
Lear,  and  falls  lifeless  upon  the  body. 
Bolingbroke  concludes  the  play  as  in 
the  original  Wroughton's  alteration  of 
Richard  the  Second  is  very  mudb  in  the 
manner  of  Cibber's  adaptation  of  Richard 

the  Third. 

This  alteration  of  ^^HakefiDeare  enioved 


some  thirteen  representations  at  Drury 
Lane,  but  the  Richard  of  Kean  did  not 
obtain  much  approval.  "He  threw  out 
bright  sparks  and  flashes  of  genius,"  writes 
Mr.  Procter  in  his  Life  of  the. actor,  "as 
in  the  scene  with  Bolingbroke  and  North- 
umberland, when  the  catalogue  of  his 
'  grievous  crimes '  is  presented  to  him ;  but 
they  did  not  irradiate  the  whole  character." 
It  was  complained  that  Kean's  Richard  the 
Second  was  almost  as  fiery  and  energetic 
as  his  Richard  the  Third.  Hazlitt  noted 
that  the  character  was  "  hardly  given 
correctly  as  to  the  general  outline.''  The 
actor  made  it "  a  character  of  passion — that 
is,  of  feeling  combined  with  energy — 
whereas  it  is  a  character  of  pathos — that  is 
to  say,  of  feeling  combined  with  weaknesa*' 
It  was  pointed  out,  as  the  general  fault  of 
Kean's  acting,  that  it  was  always  energetic 
or  nothing ;  that  he  was  always  on  full 
stretch,  never  relaxed ;  that  he  expressed 
all  the  violence,  the  extravagance  and 
fierceness  of  the  passions,  but  not  their 
misgivings,  their  helplessness,  and  sink- 
ings into  despair.  "  He  has  too  much," 
the  critic  continues,  "  of  that  strong  nerve 
and  fibre  that  is  always  equally  elastic. 
We  might  instance  to  the  present  purpose 
his  dashing  the  glass  down  with  all  his 
might,  in  the  scene  with  Hereford,  instead 
of  letting  it, fall  out  of  his  hands  &s  from 
an  infant's ;  also  his  manner  of  expostiv 
lating  with  Bolingbroke — 'Why  on  thy 
knee  thus  low,'  eta — which  was  sJtogether 
fierce  and  heroic,  instead  of  being  sad, 
thoughtful,  and  melancholy.  If  Mr.  Kean 
would  look  into  some  passages  in  this 
play — into  that,  in  particular,  '  Oh,  that  I 
were  a  mockery  king  of  snow,  to  melt  away 
before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke ' — he  would 
find  a  clue  to  this  character,  and  to  human 
nature  in  general,  which  he  seems  to  have 
missed,"  etc.  Macready,  in  his  Reminis- 
cences, observes  that  "in  none  of  his 
personations  did  the  late  Edmund  Kean 
display  more  masterly  elocution  than  in 
the  third  act  of  Richard  the  Second." 

Kean's  associates  in  the  performance  did 
not  greatly  distinguish  themselves,  appa- 
rently, or  were  completely  eclipsed  by  the 
efforts  of  the  leading  actor  of  the  night. 
Hazlitt  writes  :  "  Mr.  Pope  was  respectable 
in  John  of  Gaunt;  Mr.  Holland  was 
lamentable  in  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
Mr.  EUiston  indifferent  in  Bolingbroke." 
Aumerle  was  played  by  James  Wallack, 
and  the  Queen  by  Mrs.  Bartley. 

Richard  the  Second  was  presented  at 
Sadler's  Wells  during;  Mr.  Phelps's  admir- 
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able  management  of  that  theatre,  and  was 
reyived  with  special  regard  for  its  scenic 
appointments  and  decorations  by  Mr. 
Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess's  in  1857.  In 
the  preface  to  his  pablished  arrangement 
of  the  tragedy,  Mr.  Charles  Kean  professed 
his  desire  to  produce  "  a  true  portraiture  of 
medisBval  history."  For  the  costumes,  the 
works  of  Strutt,  Meyrick,  Fairholt,  and 
Shaw  had  been  consulted,  and  evidence  had 
been  gathered  from  the  illuminated  pages 
of  the  French  metrical  history  of  the  depo- 
sition of  King  Bichard,  and  from  other 
books  and  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  scenes  of  the  Privy  Council 
Chamber  at  Westminster,  the  Lists  at 
Coventry,  the  Fleet  at  Milford  Haven,  the 
Castles  of  Pembroke  and  Flint,  the  garden 
at  Langley,  the  Great  Hall  at  Westminster, 
Traitor's  Gate,  and  the  dun^n  at  Ponte- 
fract,  were  all  presented  "m  conformity 
with  contemporaneous  authority."  John 
of  Gaunt  was  seen  to  expire  in  his  chamber 
at  Ely  House,  Holbom,  ''the  bed,  the 
paintings  on  the  walls,  the  furniture,  and 
all  the  appointments  of  the  room  being 
scrupulously  copied  from  authorities  beyond 
dispute."  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
exhibit  the  lists  at  Grosford  Green,  "  with 
a  passage  of  arms  according  to  the 
usages  ^of  ancient  chivalry."  The  com- 
batants, clothed  in  complete  steel,  ap- 
peared on  horseback  with  their  lances  in 
rest;  the  trumpets  sounded  the  charge; 
and  they  were  rushing  furiously  upon  each 
other,  when  the  King  threw  down  his 
warder,  suspended  the  duel,  and  decreed 
the  exile  of  both  challenger  and  challenged. 
In  the  second  act  Bolingbroke,  wearing  a 
black  cap  and  surcoat  by  way  of  mourning 
for  his  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  led  his  army 
in  the  full  panoply  of  war  through  the 
forest  glades  of  a  Gloucestershire  landscape. 
But  the  spectacle  attained  its  climax  in  an 
interpolated  scene,  or  historical  episode  as 
it  was  called,  dividing  the  third  and  fourth 
acts,  and  representing  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Bolingbroke  into  London.  The 
Duke  of  York's  speech  in  the  fifth  act  to 
his  duchess,  was  thus  illustrated  and 
embodied  upon  the  stage.  The  scene  re- 
presented a 'street  in  medisBval  London, 
with  the  house-fronts  tapestried  and  gar- 
landed as  on  occasions  of  sreat  public 
rejoicing.  A  vast  crowd  waited  tiie  coming 
of  Bolingbroke  with  the  deposed  and 
captive  Richard.  A  score  of  itinerant 
jesters  danced  to  a  tune  said  to  be  as  old 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second.  The 
crowd  was  provided  with  various  incidental 


amusements  selected  from  Strutt'a  Sports 
and  Pastimes  of  the  English  People.  Th 
bells  rang  out^  the  trumpets  blared.  Th(m 
entered  a  grand  procession  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  the  City 
companies  with  their  banners,  minstrels, 
archers,  troopers,  knights,  and  nobk 
Bolingbroke,  dressed  according  to  Froissut, 
in  a  short  jacket  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  & 
blue  garter  on  his  left  leg,  and  mounted  on 
a  white  courser,  was  received  with  great 
shouts  of  Welcome  from  the  crowd,  trith 
ringing  of  joy-bells,  flourishes  of  tmni' 
pete  and  other  instruments.  An  ominous 
silence  followed  the  entrance  of  the  deposed 
king,  upon  his  little  horse.  The  authority 
of  the  chronicle  of  the  Betrayal  of  King 
Richard  the  Second  was  regarded;  an 
open  space  was  kept  round  him  so  that  all 
might  see  him,  and  a  boy  came  forward  to 
point  at  him  and  say :  **  Behold  King 
Bichard,  who  has  done  so  much  good  to 
the  people  of  England ! "  The  boy  was 
personated  by  Miss  Kate  Terry.  Then 
came  murmurs  and  groans  from  the  crowd, 
and  cries,  "  To  the  Tower  with  him !  To 
the  Tower  with  him ! "  while  an  old 
soldier,  supposed  to  have  fought  under 
the  banner  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  at 
Cressy  and  Poictiers,  endeavouring  to  paj 
homage  to  the  son  of  his  former  com- 
mander, was  prevented  by  the  mob  and 
treated  with  contempt  On  behalf  of  this 
interpolated  picture,  and  generally  of  his 
stage  embellishment  of  Shakespeare,  Hr. 
Kean  pleaded  that  he  had  but  endeavoured 
"to  render  dramatic  representation  con- 
ducive to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge— to 
surround  the  glowing  imagery  of  the  Great 
Poet  with  accompaniments  true  to  the  time 
of  which  he  writes — realising  the  scenes 
and  actions  which  he  describes ;  ezhibitiiig 
men  as  they  once  lived,"  etc.  The  public 
applauded,  although  a  suspicion  prevailed 
that  Shakespeare  had  been  employed  rather 
as  an  excuse  for  spectacle.  The  manage 
could  boast,  however,  that  a  play  which 
formeriy  commanded  only  occasional  re- 
petition had  now  been  enabled  by  no 
derogatory  means  to  attract  audiences 
for  successive  months.  Bichard  the  Second 
at  the  Princess's  enjoyed  a  run  of  eightj- 
five  nights,  and  was  repeated  twenty-seven 
times  during  the  following  season.  Mr. 
Charles  Kean  appeared  as  the  King,  and 
Mrs.  Kean  as  the  Queen.  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  had  played  the  Duke  of  York  with 
Macready  at  the  Haymarket  in  1S50, 
resumed  that  character  at  the  Princess's. 
Mr.  Walter  Lacy  and    Mr.  Ryder  reprc- 
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sented  John  of  Gaunt  and  Bolingbroke 
respectiyelj. 

TiiOTO  have  been  no  later  perfonnances 
of  Richard  the  Second. 


EGLANTINE. 

How  sweetly^  after  gentle  rain,  . 
ComeB  floAting  down  tbe  grassy  lane 

The  aoent  of  eglantine. 
See,  wife,  the  old  familiar  seat 
Bids  welcome  to  a  cool  retreat, 

This  summer  morning  fine. 

Sit  down,  dear  heart,  there  needs  no  haste 
For  ns  to  make,  we  ^ell  can  waste 

The  longest  of  our  days. 
Our  working-time  is  gone  and  |)ast. 
And  we  have  leisure  at  the  last, 

For  Nature  and  her  ways. 

So  nt  thee,  darling,  by  my  side. 

Fond  friend  and  firm,  true  wife  and  tried. 

Best  help  in  darkest  hours. 
Across  the  meads  tbe  linnet  calls, 
The  breeze  shakes  down  at  intervals 

The  eglantine's  pink'  fiuwers. 

The  eglantino !  the  eglantine ! 

Ah,  tender,  brown-eyed  wife  of  mine, 

I  see  a  shadow  creep 
Across  the  calmness  of  thy  brow, 
The  blossom  dropping  from  the  bough. 

Wakes  sorrow  from  its  sleep. 

Nay,  denrest,  dry  the  starting  tear. 
Is  she  not  still  our  daughter  dear  ? 

Our  pretty  Eglantine  ?  ^ 
Is  she  not  yet  as  much  our  child, 
As  when  uT>on  her  birth  w^e  smiled. 

Thy  little  one  and  mine? 

What  though  she  chose,  as  daughtem  do, 
To  merge  toe  old  life  in  the  new. 

And  gave  to  newer  love 
The  right  to  take  her  by  tho  hand. 
And  lead  her  from  her  fatherland, 

God  keepeth  watch  above. 

What  though  tho  sea  rolls  wide  between 
That  strange  wild  home  whore  she  is  queen, 

And  this  calm  nook  of  ours  ; 
What  though  her  southern  dwelling-place 
t9  brightened  by  no  English  face. 

Nor  homely  English  flowers. 

What  though  our  poor  hearts  surely  know 
That  to  her  home  we  cannot  go. 

However  sore  we  yearn ; 
Nor,  since  our  darling  hath  her  share 
Of  mother's  bliss,  and  mother's  care, 

Can  she  to  ue  return. 

Yet,  wife,  we  shall  retrieve  our  loss ; 
There  is  an  oceati  all  must  cross ; 

Thv  turn  will  come,  and  mine ! 
And  we  snail  welcome  to  the  bowers 
Of  Paradise,  life's  flower  of  flowers, 

Our  little  Eglantine ! 


WAITING. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  L 
CHAPTER  nL 

George  Wyatf  rode  home  that  day 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  blow  which 
he  dreaded  had  fallen  npon  him,  and  that 
it  now  behoved  him  to  bear  it  so  that 
the  woman  whom  he  loved  shonld  never 
know  what  he  suffered.    It  was  nobody's 


fault,  it  was  only  natural  that  Dora  should 
incline  towards  the  youDger  and  more 
brilliant  man. 

And  yet  he  had  hoped,  had  believed  it 
might  have  been  otherwise ;  and  he  knew — 
now  that  it  had  become  an  impossibility — 
how  he  had  nourished  and  fostered  the 
hope  till  it  had  grown  to  be  a  part  of 
his  life.  With  his  pipe  between  his  teeth, 
and  his  hands  behind  his  back,  he  paced 
the  terrace-walk  and  garden  that  he  had 
liked  to  think  would,  some  day,  be  graced 
with  her  presence.  And,  as  he  recalled  her 
words  about "  the  utter  stranger,  who  would 
go  away  in  a  day  or  two,  and  never  be  seen 
again,"  his  fate  seemed  to  him  very  hard, 
almost  harder  than  he  could  bear.  The 
"  utter  stranger"  had  come  and  carried  off 
the  prize,  and  he  must  stand  by  and  look 
on ;  nay,  more  than  this,  he  must  help  him 
to  gain  it. 

This  was  soon  to  be  proved;  he  had 
promised  to  walk  over  to  The  Chestnuts 
that  night  with  a  book  for  Dora,  and  as 
he  approached  the  gate,  he  found  her 
sitting  with  her  hands  clasped  together, 
on  the  seat  under  the  window. 

"  Dora  1 "  he  exclaimed  in  alarmed  tones, 
''  what  is  the  matter  9 " 

*»0h,  Mr.  Wyatt,  I  have  been  watching 
for  you,  and  hoping  that  you  would  coma 
Do  go  in  and  make  Stephen  listen  to  reason. 
He  is  so  angry." 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  looked 
up  in  his  face. 

«Who  is  there  f  And  where  is 
Fanny »" 

<<  Fanny  did  not  come  down  to  dinner, 
she  was  tired.  There  ia  only  Stephen — 
and — and  Walter.    Do  go  I " 

^*  Then  don't  sit  here  any  longer;  you 
will  catch  cold.  Oo  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do." 

The  news  of  Dora's  engagement  had 
burst  upon  Stephen  Northlington  like  a 
thunder-bolt.  He  was  not  quick  to  perceive 
what  was  going  on  in  his  own  household, 
and  when  Walter  Dalton  had  asked  for  his 
sanction — as  a  matter  of  form — ^he  had 
gazed  upon  him  at  first  with  mute  astonish- 
ment This  state  of  mind  did  not,  unfo^ 
tunately,  last  long;  he  was  a  quick-tempered 
man,  and  his  exclamation,  **  You  propose 
to  marry  my  sister!"  was  not  exactly  i 
happy  phrase  with  which  to  commence  I 
discussion  on  so  important  a  subject 

By  the  time  that  George  Wyatt  appeared^ 

Stephen  had  worked  himself  up  to  a  pitd] 

of  red-hot  indignation.     "A  man  withotii 

I  a  profession,  and  with  no  prospects,"  b 
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said  in  his  ra^e,  when  he  had,  after  much 
questioning,  elicited  the  information  that 
Dal  ton  had  no  private  means;  that  he  had 
quarrelled  with  his  wealthy  relations ;  that 
he  had  never  sold  a  picture,  except  to 
the  one  uncle  with  whom  he  was  still  on 
speaking  terms ;  and  that  his  entire  income 
was  an  uncertain  salary  from  an  art-club 
of  which  he  was  secretary. 

So  far  Walter  Dalton  had  had  the  best 
of  the  encounter,  insomuch  as  he  had 
kept  his  temper  admirably,  and  had  repre- 
sented that  he  and  Dora  were  both  young ; 
that  art  was  a  great  vocation;  and  that 
thefe  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
achieve  success  as  others  had  done  before 
him. 

"In  the  meantime  you  will  live  on 
love  and  moonshine,  I  presume,''  grumbled 
Stephen.  "My  sister  has  no  property 
except  a  paltry  hundred  a  year." 

To  do  him  justice,  Walter  had  not 
speculated  on  the  chance  of  Dora's  fortuna 
He  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  charm- 
ing girl,  and  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 
Now  he  declared  himself  to  be  utterly 
indifferent  about  her  money;  it  did  not 
matter  to  him  if  she  had  not  sixpence  in 
the  world;  he  supposed  that  he  could  work 
for  them  both.  Altogether  he  talked  so 
well,  that  Stephen  (ashamed  of  his  outbreak 
of  temper)  began  to  soften  down.  Then  came 
George  Wyatt  as  a  mediator,  and  finally  a 
compromise  was  effected.  Walter  Dalton 
should  go  away  immediately;  he  should 
refer  Stephen  to  his  relations  in  the  North, 
and  to  certain  well-known  professional  men 
in  London ;  he  should  not  correspond  with 
Dora  for  a  year;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  they  should  neither  of  them  have 
changed  their  minds,  why,  then,  perhaps 
Stephen  Northlington  would  reconsider  the 
question. 

"You  will  be  able  to  see  your  way 
clearly  by  that  time,"  said  George  Wyatt 
In  spite  of  Dora's  beseeching  words,  he  was 
unable  to  repress  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  the 
handsome  artist,  but  this  very  feeling 
caused  him  to  judge  him  more  leniently 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  "  I 
am  unfair  to  the  man,"  he  thought; 
"Heaven  knows  he  may  not  deserve  it; 
and  she  loves  him."  So  he  suppressed  his 
growing  desire  to  encourage  Stephen's 
opposition,  and  threw  the  weight  of  his 
opinion  into  the  other  scale.  "  You  will 
be  able  to  see  your  way  clearly  in  a  year's 
time,"  he  said,  "  and  you  must  remember 
that  Miss  Northlington  is  vety  young. 
Come  back  again  next  summer ;  Trevden 


Hill  will  always  be  open  to  you,  even  if 
Mr.  Northlington  does  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  ask  you  .here,  and  with  such 
an  inducement  to  work  before  you,  you 
will  surely  succeed." 

Walter  took  the  offered  hand,  and  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  in  the  open  off-hand 
manner  that  was  so  irresistibly  winning. 
Then  Stephen,  too,  relented  ao  fast,  that 
before  another  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
proposed  that  they  should  all  three  go 
outside  and  smoke  a  cigar.  He  hoped  th&t 
Mr.  Dalton  would  excoae  him  if,  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment,  he  had  in  any  way 
wounded  his  feelings,  and  (in  truth,  his 
spirit  of  hospitality  could  not  brook  the 
thought  of  tumins  his  guest  out  of  the 
house)  when  he  had  said  he  wished  him  to 
leave  The  Chestnuts  at  once,  he  had  not 
exactly  meant  it,  and  in -fact,  would  Mr. 
Dalton  remain  another  few  days,  but  see 
as  little  of  Dora  as  possible  1 

Walter  was  not  slow  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  friendship  thus  offered  him,  and, 
catching  sight  of  Dora  in  the  drawing- 
room,  he  seized  the  propitious  moment,  and 
asked  if  he  might  be  allowed  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  Miss  Northlington.  It 
was  too  late  to  draw  back  for  the  second 
time.  Stephen  consented  (though  not  with 
the  best  grace  in  the  world),  and  the 
lovers  spent  the  rest  of  the  eveningtogether. 
Though  the  guardian  had  not  formally  given 
his  permission,  Walter  Dalton  hadgain^  his 
point,  and  the  engagement  was  virtually 
acknowledged. 

"I  knew  it  would  come  right  if  Mr. 
Wyatt  took  our  part,"  said  Dora  when  the 
welcome  news  was  brought  to  her;  "Stephen 
always  listens  to  hino." 

"Yes,"  answered  Walter,  with  the 
slightest  possible  shade  in  his  dark  eyes, 
"  he  behaved  very  well ;  but  whether  he 
had  been  there  or  not,  you  know,  my  own, 
that  I  must  have  triumphed  in  the  long 
run.  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  yon, 
down  by  the  hayfield,  I  knew  we  were 
meant  for  each  other;  if  you  were  to 
change  your  mind,  if  circumstances  parted 
us,  I  should  never  look  up  again.  My  own, 
my  beautiful  Dora ! " 

He  put  his  hand  on  hers,  his  whole  face 
was  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm,  for  the 
moment  he  had  forgotten  himself,  and  was 
thinking  only  of  his  love. 

"Dearest,"  said  Dora,  "it  will  all  come 
right  I  will  be  very  patient,  and  you  are 
so  strong  and  brave." 

She  believed  in  him  thoroughly  with  her 
whole  heart     He  was  her  true  knight 
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whom  ahe  was  sending  out  into  the  world 
to  win  laurels  innumerable ;  not  that  she 
wanted  them  for  her  own  glorification,  but 
that  she  might  in  all  devotion  lay  them 
at  the  feet  of  her  hero.  So  they  talked 
and  whispered  together  till  the  stars  came 
out  and  the  glow-worms  began  to  twinkle 
under  the  shrubs. 

In  the  meantime  Georee  Wyatt  lent  an 
attentive  ear  to  his  friend's  ratlier  lengthy 
account  of  this  eventful  day.  Stephen  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  subject,  but  no 
very  practical  suggestion  to  make.  It  was 
odd  that  Fanny  had  not  noticed  what  was 
going  on  (Fanny  was  so  quick),  but  then 
she  had  been  such  a  sufferer,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  heat,  and  had  not  had  much 
opportunity  of  observing  Mr.  Dalton  and 
Dora  together.  Fanny  was  inclined  to 
like  the  young  man.  Stephen  didn't 
altogether  dislike  him  himself;  he  seemed 
willing  enough  to  listen  to  advice ;  but  the 
whole  affair  was  confoundedly  unreasonable 
from  beginning  to  end.  Dora  was  only 
eighteen ;  what  did  she  want  to  get  en- 
gaged fori  and  to  a  penniless  adventurer ) 
Though,  to  be  sure,  the  fellow  had  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  con- 
nected with  some  very  respectable  people. 
So  Stephen  rambled  on,  alternating 
between  the  rdle  of  a  stem  guardian  and 
that  of  an  affectionate  brother;  but  to 
make  him  decide  on  any  definite  course  of 
action  was  extremely  difficult;  and  when 
George  Wyatt  suggested  that  he  had  better 
go  up  to  London  and  make  the  necessary 
enquiries,  he  fell  back  upon  his  old  line  of 
argument — the  whole  thing  was  so  con- 
foundedly awkward.  What  was  he  to  dot 
"  She  really  is  such  a  pretty  girl  to  throw 
herself  away  like  this !  You  think  so, 
don't  yon,  Wyatt  1  Isn't  she  charming 
to-night  9  I  declare  they  are  at  their 
music  again ;  just  listen." 

The  candles  were  lighted  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  windows  thrown  wide  open. 
Walter  Dalton  was  seated  at  the  piano 
playing,  that  is  to  say,  touching  a  chord 
now  and  then  with  his  left  hand,  and  Dora 
was  standing  by  his  side,  singins.  The 
tips  of  her  fingers  rested  on  his  shoulder, 
her  head  was  thrown  back ;  the  light  of  the 
candles  fell  on  her  fair  face,  surrounded 
with  its  halo  of  brown  hair;  behind  her 
was  a  heavy  screen  with  golden  panels. 
Her  eyes  were  shining  with  joy  and  she 
was  singing,  singing  a  song  that  George 
Wyatt  had  brought  her  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  words  of  the  song  were  trashy  enough, 
but  to-night  they  had  a  new  meaning.;  her 


whole  soul  was' in  them,  as  with  her  fresh 
young  voice  she  sang  : 

**  I  walked  with  mv  love  in  the  wood  to-day, 
The  thriMh  Bang  loud  to  his  fair ; 
The  whole  wide  world  looked  golden  gay 
And  I  was  the  happiest  there. 
Ah  me !  I  was  the  happiest  there !  ** 

George  Wyatt  turned  away.  "  The 
happiest  there ''  she  should  be,  if  he  could 
make  her  so,  and  he  fancied  that  the  way 
to  help  her  would  be  to  place  in  her  hands 
the  thing  that  she  longed  for.  If,  in  after 
years,  he  repented  that  he  had  done  this, 
if  he  saw  that  he  should  have  hesitated 
when  he  acted  so  decidedly,  he  was  too 
simple-minded  and  honest  to  misconstrue 
his  own  deed,  or  to  torment  himself  with 
reproaches.  He  put  himself  and  his  own 
feelings  asida  The  little  girl  whom  he  had 
loved  from  her  childhood  came  and  asked 
him  to  help  her.  Could  he  refuse  her 
then  )    That  was  impossible  to  him. 

On  the  whole,  the  investigations  concern- 
ing Walter  Dalton's  previous  career  were 
not  unsatisfactory.  Everybody  spoke  well 
of  him  as  a  young  man  of  unquestionable 
talent^  though  it  did  not  appear  that  he 
had  ever  turned  his  talents  to  much  account 
so  far.  Indeed,  one  old  uncle  (the  iron- 
founder)  with  whom  Stephen  had  an 
interview,  suggested  that  .Walter  had  no 
enemy  except  himself;  for  his  part,  he 
had  done  his  duty  by  the  boy  in  offering  to 
take  him  into  his  business ;  he  declined  to 
make  any  further  proposals,  and,  if  his 
nephew  contemplated  marrying  a  young 
lady  with  no  fortune  to  speak  of  (he  begged 
Mr.  Northlington's  pardon,  "but  between* 
you  and  me,  what  is  a  paltry  hundred  a 
year  ? ")  he  wished  to  make  it  clear  from  the 
very  beginning  that  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  offer  assistance  to  a  young  man  who  would 
not  help  himself.  Though  this  statement 
was  very  much  in  keeping  with  his  own 
opinion,  it  was  not  likely  that  Stephen 
Northlington  would  relish  the  ironfounder's 
plainness  of  speech.  He  came  away  from 
the  interview  furious  with  the  uncle  and 
leniently  inclined  towards  the  nephew,  who 
had  refused  wealth  rather  than  be  beholden 
to  that  "impertinent  old  tradesman.'' 

And  yet  it  would  seem  that  the  iron- 
founder  was  not  altogether  wrong,  for 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  year, 
Walter  came  to  claim  his  bride,  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  nearer  to  the  desired  goal 
— the  being  able  to  support  a  wife. 

Dora  did  not  trouble  her  head  much 
about  that,  though  she  was  all  sympathy 
when  he  complained  that  the  British 
public  did  not  appreciate  him.     And,  as 
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for  Fanny,  she  openly  rejoiced  that  there 
was  no  pix>8pect  of  Dora's  leaying  The 
Chestnuts  at  present 

"  You  know,  Stephen/'  she  said  to  her 
husband,  "  I  do  not  think  that  a  London 
life  would  suit  Dora's  health  ;  and  what 
should  I  do  without  herf  Dear  good 
girll  We  ought  to  be  thankful  that 
e^e  is  still  with  us.  If  Walter  Dalton  had 
been  a  rich  man  he  would  have  carried  her 
off  at  once,  and  what  should  I  have  donel" 

'*  It  doesn't  look  well,"  growled  Stephen. 
"  He's  idle,  and  will  never  do  any  good. 
It  doesn't  look  well." 

But  he  had  a  firm  belief  in  his  wife's 
good  sense.  Besides  which,  the  young 
people  were  backed  up  and  encouraged  by 
George  Wyatt,  so  he  refrained  from  taking 
Dalton  to  tas^  and  allowed  things  to  take 
their  own  coursa 

After  a  lon^  holiday  spent  at  The 
Chestnuts,  dunng  which  period  Walter 
Dalton  had  succeeded  in  thoroughly  en- 
joying himself,  and  in  putting  all  gloomy 
subjects  into  the  far  distance,  he  returned 
to  London  with  renewed  strength  and 
energy,  as  he  said. 

The  months  passed  on ;  Christmas  had 
come  and  gone. 

Dora  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room 
window,  pen  in  hand.  The  year  and  a 
half  that  had  elapsed,  since  she  had  first 
met  the  man  who  was  to  have  such  an 
influence  on  her  life,  had  but  developed 
her  girlish  beauty  into  new  loveliness; 
there  was  more  colour  in  her  cheeks,  her 
grey  eyes  looked  larger  and  brighter. 

**  Why  are  you  so  quiet,  Dora  1 "  asked 
Fanny  in  a  querulous  tone  of  voices  The 
children  had  been  sent  to  the  nursery  as 
being  too  noisy,  and  their  mother  was 
already  wearying  of  the  silence.  "  You 
have  not  spoken  a  word  since  breakfast" 

"  I'm  so  sorry ;  but.  Fan,  I  am  getting 
very  anxious  about  Walter.  He  has  only 
written  once  since  Christmas,  and  then  he 
had  a  bad  cold.  Do  you  know,"  said 
Dora,  putting  down  her  pen  and  clasping 
her  hands  behind  her  head,  "  I  should  so 
like  to  go  up  to  London,  and  see  if  there's 
anything  wrong." 

"  My  dearest  Dora  I "  exclaimed  Fanny, 
lifting  her  eyebrows  almost  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair,  *'  what  extraordinary  things  you 
do  say  I" 

"  Do  you  believe  in  presentiments, 
Fanny  f  Stephen  would  say  it  was  rubbish. 
But  I  am  getting  very  unhappy,  and 
I  always  feel  that  Walter  wants  someone 
to  look  after  him  when  he  b  in  London. 


Suppose  he  is  too  ill  to  write  to  me) 
Suppose " 

The  door  opened  softly.  Fanny,  who 
was  completely  taken  up  with  her  astonish- 
ment at  what  her  sister-in-law  was  saying, 
did  not  hear  it ;  but  Dora  turned  her  head 
leisurely.  In  a  seocmd  she  dropped  her 
hands  and  ran  to  the  door,  the  ooloor 
mounting  to  her  face. 

•*Walt«I"  she  cried.  "My  dear 
Walter,  how  good  of  you  to  come." 

"I  walked  over  from  the  atation.  I 
wanted  to  see  yon,  Dora.  I — I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you ;  it  is  rather  important 
How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Northlington  %  " 

"I  am  charmed  to  see  you,"  said 
Fanny.  "You  must  excuse  my  running 
away,  as  I  told  nurse  I  would  come  and  see 
if  baby's  boots  fitted  him;  he  does  kick 
them  out  sa    We  shall  meet  at  luncheon." 

"  Are  you  better  t  Was  it  wise  to  walk 
through  the  snow  %  Do  come  dose  to  the 
fire,"  entreated  Dora.  She  saw  that  he 
looked  pale  and  disturbed,  but  she  would 
not  distress  him  with  asking  questions ;  he 
would  tell  her  by-and-by.  '*  My  dearest," 
taking  his  hand  between  hers,  "  how  very 
cold  you  are  after  your  walk.  Let  me  ring 
and  order  some  wine." 

All  through  these  last  weeks  he  had 
been  making  up  his  mind  that  she  mnst 
know,  and  he  had  not  dared  to  tell  her. 
He  had  written,  and  torn  up,  letter  alter 
letter.  It  would  be  easier  to  tell  her  than 
to  write,  he  had  thought ;  and  now  that 
he  was  here,  and  she  was  looking  at  him 
with  her  lovely  anxious  eyes,  it  became 
more  impossible  than  ever.  Ah !  why  had 
he  come  at  all  t  How  pretty  she  was  1  A 
thousand  times  prettier,  kneeling  at  his 
side  in  the  red  fire-light,  than  he  had  ever 
seen  her  before. 

"  Dora,"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  impulse 
of  desperation,  "  I  am  goine  away  ! " 

'*  Qoing  away ! "  The  colour  died  from 
her  lips  as  she  looked  at  him.  ''For  how 
long  1 " 

'<  I  don't  know,  it  is  not  decided.  I've 
come  to  talk  to  you  about  it  Dora^  I  am 
the  most  miserable  wretch  ''on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Nothing  prospers  with  me. 
Now  there  seems  to  be  a  chance,  a  remote 
chance  (by  sacrificing  myself  and  my  pro- 
fession) that  I  may  get  on  a  little  better,  if 
I  start  afresh.  A  man  in  South  America 
wants  me  to  join  him.  He's  got  a  ^are  in 
a  mine — ^you  wouldn't  understand  exactly 
what  he  is — and  I  have  come  to  ask  you  if 
I  shall  go. "  This  was  jerked  out  hurriedly, 
he  dared  not  tell  her  that  the  agreement 
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was  signed  and  his  passage  taken.     **  Help 
me  to  decide,  my  own  Dohl" 

She  came  a  little  closer.  For  a  few 
moments  there  was  a  dead  silence. 

*^  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  for  you, 
Walter  1 "  she  asked  at  last. 

«I  hope  so.  I  suppose  it  will  be,  and 
then  if  I  get  on — I  must  get  on,"  he  added 
between  his  teeth,  ''  ybu  will  come  to  me, 
won't  you  f  Your  brother  wHl  let  you,  or 
I  will  come  home  and  fetch  my  wife.'' 

Again  a  silcince. 

"Walter!"'  her  voice  sounded  hollow 
and  strange ;  "  I  don't  want  to  be  in  your 
way.  Would  it  be  better  for  you — I 
mean,  would  it  be  a  help  to  you  to  start 
free  f  It  is  so  difficult  for  me  to  say,  my 
darling,"  and  now  she  looked  at  him  again 
with  file  old  loving  expression  that  bad 
haunted  him  for  weeks ;  "if  it  is  for  your 
good,  Walter,  we  will  be  friends — ^always 
friends,  but  nothing  more.  Then,  perhaps, 
you  need  not  give  up  your  profession  and 
go  away." 

More  than  once  he  had  been  tempted  to 
write  and  offer  her  her  freedom.  More 
than  once  he  had  cursed  his  own  folly  in 
getting  engaged  to  a  girl,  whom  there  was 
no  chance  of  his  being  able  to  marry  for 
years,  and  whose  relations  were  hostile  to 
him;  but  at  this  moment  he  felt  that  he 
would  rather  break  off  his  new  engage- 
ments, quarrel  with  his'  employers,  any- 
thing ratber  than  part  with  her. 

**  Dora,"  he  said  in  reproachful  tones, 
"  is  this  how  you  keep  your  promise  1  Do 
you  want  to  throw  me  over )" 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  she  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  sobbing : 

''Oh,  Walter!  forgive  me.  I  will  dq 
just  as  you  wish,  my  dear,  my  own  love." 

Once  again  Walter  came  back  to  The 
Chestnuts  to  say  "good-bye."  It  was  the 
day  before  he  sailed.  He  was  in  rather 
better  spirits;  the  Peruvian  scheme  had, 
in  fact^  a  great  fascination  for  him,  and 
that  qioming  a  dealer  had  come  to  his 
rooms  and  bought  two  of  his  pictures  for 
a  gentleman — doubtless  a  person  of  dis- 
crimination— whose  name  had  not  been 
given. 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Walter,  « that,  aft^r 
all,  some  day  my  work  will  be  appreciated, 
but  I  can't  afford  to  wait  any  longer.  This 
man  coming  and  insbting  upon  seeing  the 
little  landscape ! — do  you  remember,  Dora, 
the  one  I  did  in  the  garden  last  summer ) " 

Dora  remembered  it  perfectly  well,  but 
sbe  had  no  more  susnicion  than  Walter  I 


himself  that  the  purchaser  was  George 
Wyatt,  and  that  the  pictures  were  at  that 
moment  on  their  way  to  Trevden  HiU. 

"It  looks,"  continued  Walter,  "as  if 
gradually  my  name  were  beginning  to  be 
talked  about  In  that  case  I  should  throw 
up  my  new  appointment  and  come  home 
at  once.  After  all,  London  is  the  only 
place  where  a  man  of  tasto"  (he  meant  a 
man  of  genius)  "  can  really  live.  I  shall 
simply  exist  in  Peru — ^until  you  come  out, 
that  is  to  say.  How  long  will  that  be,  I 
wonder,  my  own  Dora )  What  an  unlucky 
be^ar  I  am  to  be  torn  away  from  you  like 
this  !  You  are  to  write  to  me  every  mail, 
remember.  I  shall  always  expect  a  letter ; 
you  won't  disappoint  me,  will  you  f " 

"  No ;  I  will  writo  every  mail" 

Dora's  face  was  whito,  and  there  were 
black  lines  under  her  eyes,  but  her  voice 
sounded  cheerful.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  not  to  give  away;  she  would  not 
worry  him  with  unnecessary  lamentations 
and  repinings. 

"That's  right,"  said  Walter  hopefully; 
"and  I  have  got  such  a  brilliant  idea. 
One  has  heard  such  heaps  of  stories  about 
people  meeting  after  a  long  time,  and  not 
knowing  one  another.  Now  I  don't  like 
to  think  that  that  could  be  possible  with  us." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  It  would  be  altogether  impossible.  If 
I  did  not  see  you  for  fifty  years  I  should 
know  you  among  a  crowd  of  strangers." 

"Don't  talk  of  such  horrible  things. 
Fifty  years!  It's  absurd,  of  course,  this 
fancy  of  mine,  when  we  are  sure  to  meet  in 
two  years'  time  at  the  latest  But  I  want 
you  to  be  photographed  every  time  you  go 
up  to  town,  and  send  me  one,  then  I  shall 
be  able  to  see  exactly  how  my  darling  is 
looking ;  and  the  fashion,  too — it  will  keep 
me  up  in  the  latest  style  of  dress,  and  pre- 
vent me  from  falling  into  utter  barbarism. 
I  shall  send  you  my  carte  as  well,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Do  you  think  it's  a 
good  plan  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Dora ;  "  I  won't  forget" 

She  was  bent  upon  keeping  her  resolu- 
tion, but  somehow  the  words  would  not 
come ;  she  tried  to  talk  naturally,  and  to 
remember  what  she  would  have  said  if 
this  great  sorrow  had  not  been  weighing 
on  her  heart,  and  she  could  not  These 
last  half -hours  are  among  the  saddest 
moments  in  our  lives,  and  yet  here  was 
Dora  cherishing  the  very  seconds,  and 
looking  nervously  at  the  clock.  Another 
three  minutes  gone.  How  could  she  bear  it  ? 

"  Walter  ! "     she     said     suddenlv.    "  I 
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should  80  like  to  walk  to  Su&set  Corner ; 
will  you  oome  1 " 

"  Yes.  Don't  be  long  putting  on  your 
things ;  I  have  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
mora" 

"My  hat  is  in  the  hall,  and  lil  take 
Fanny's  cloak." 

She  put  her  arm  into  his,  and  they 
went  out  into  the  garden. 

It  had  been  snowing  in  the  morning,  and 
even  now  a  few  soft  flakes  were  falling ; 
there  was  no  wind,  and  the  sky  was  dull 
and  grey.  The  boughs  of  the  fir-trees  were 
heavily  laden  with  snow,  and  every  now* 
and  then  a  little  clump  got  shaken  off,  and 
fell  with  a  thud  on  the  path  at  their  feet 

Dora's  favourite  seat  had  been  swept, 
and  it  was  at  all  times  sheltered  there. 

Walter  leant  against  the  tree,  where  he 
had  sat  on  that  sunny  afternoon,  nearly 
two  years  ago,  when  he  had  amused  himself 
with  drawing  out  the  shy  girl  with  the 
lovely  eyes,  whom  fate  had  dirown  in  his 
way. 

"  I  shall  always  think  of  you  when  I'm 
away,  just  as  you  were  that  first  day ;  do 
you  recollect  1  Ah,  Doia  ! "  holding  her 
band  tightly  between  his,  ''why  must 
I  go  away  and  leave  youf "  Then  he 
went  on  passionately:  "Say  it  all  over 
again;  promise  that,  come  what  may,  you 
will  be  my  wife,  as  I  vow  that  I  will  think 
only  of  you,  and  of  no  other  woman." 

It  was  hard,  it  was  exceedingly  hard, 
this  parting. 

"  I  promise,"  said  Dora  A  great  fir-apple 
fell  heavily  from  the  fir-tree  at  her  feet, 
but  she  did  not  heed  it  "  And,  Walter, 
I  have  netted  you  a  little  purse,  it's  all  I 
had  time  to  make,  and  don't  open  it  until 
you  get  on  board  ship.  What  I  put  in  it 
is  my  very  own ;  they  know  nothiDg  about 
it ;  it  will  help  a  little  to  get  the  new  home 
ready — our  home.  Walter,  everything  that 
I  have  is  yours,  you  know,  and,  oh  I  I 
wish  I  could  do  something  to  help  you." 

^  Silently  he  took  her  gift,  and  then,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  her  face,  he  said  : 

"  You  do  help  me;  you  have  given  me 
what  is  more  precious  than  the  wide  world 
besides,  you  have  given  me  your  leva" 

He  raised  her  hands  to  his  lips  and 
kissed  them. 

"Dalton,  Daltonl"  Stephen  was  plod- 
ding his  way  through  the  snow;  "the 
carriage  has  been  round  this  five  minutes ; 
you'll  miss  your  train." 

"I  can't  go,  I  won't  1  Dora,  must  I 
leave  you  1 " 

Now  she  was  quite  calm. 


"  Say  good-bye  to  me  here ;  then  go  with 
Stephen.  The  time  won't  seem  long,  my 
darling ;  you  will  be  so  busy,  and  I  ahall 
do  all  I  can  not  to  be  a  hindrance  to  yon." 

The  colour  flushed  into  her  young  face 
as  she  once  more  met  the  eager  gaze  of  his 
eyes. 

"  Dalton,  come  1  you  can't  expect  the 
horses  to  get  to  the  station  in  less  than 
twenty  ;ninutes  with  the  roads  so  heavy." 

Stephen  had  waited  till  the  last  possible 
second,  and  now,  according  to  his  fashion, 
betook  himself  to  grumbling,  in  order  to 
hide  his  sympathy  with  the  lovers. 

"  Stop,  I'm  coming,"  called  Walter  in  a 
forced  voice,  and  Stephen  stopped,  stamp- 
ing the  snow  off  his  thick  boots. 

Walter  unclasped  Dora's  hands;  she  was 
holding  his  arm  as  if  she  would  never  let 
him  go. 

"Good-bye,  my  love;  may  God  bless 
you ! "  she  whispered. 

Once  more  he  kissed  her. 

"  Good-bye  1 " 

"  Good-bye  I "  She  heard  Stephen's  ex- 
clamation, "  By  Jove  1  we  shall  be  late  ! " 
she  heard  the  carriage  drive  off,  and  the 
iron  gate  bang  behind  it  She  stooped  and 
pickM  up  the  fir-apple  (she  remembered 
now  that  it  had  touched  him  as  it  fell  to 
the  ground),  and  then  she  went  back 
through  the  snow  alone. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  DUCHESS  OF 
DEVONSHIEE. 

A  GOOD  many  years  ago,  the  theft  of  a 
portrait,  supposed  to  be  of  this  lady, 
excited  much  public  attention,  and  intro- 
duced many,  who  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge, to  the  lady  and  to  her  history. 

Her  story  has  certi&nly  a  great,  though 
not  a  very  dramatic  interest,  as  that  of  a 
wayward,  attractive,  petted,  repentant  per- 
son ;  for  whose  peculiar  conduct  spoiling, 
public  flatteries,  and  rare  natural  gifts  were 
accountabla 

She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
first  Eari  Spencer,  bom  in  1774,  and 
married  in  1791,  when  only  seventeen. 
At  this  time  she  was  described  as  ''a 
perfect  Hebe,"  in  the  bloom  of  health,  her 
hair  beautiful,  her  teeth  good,  and  a  most 
fascinating  smile.  She  was  tall,  though 
rather  awkward  and  ungraceful  in  her 
limbs,  wanting  dignity  in  her  movements, 
except  in  dancing,  in  which  accomplish- 
ment she  excelled.  "  Natui^e,"  says  Lady 
Harcourt,  recalling  her,  "never  formed 
a  more  charming  creature."  She  was 
affectionate,   steady    in    her    friendshii^, 
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thoroDghlj  good-natured;  but,  like  all 
such  natures,  she  was  impulsive,  easily  led, 
and  yielding.  She  lacked  judgment  ''  She 
eojoyed  more  admiration  than  I  ever  saw," 
adds  Lady  Harcourt,  who  has  left  some 
pleasant  notes  on  the ''  beauty,"  which  have 
been  printed  for  private  circulation  by 
Mr.  K  Harcourt,  of  Nuneham. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had 
selected  so  young  a  wife,  was  a  good  deal 
older,  but  of  a  curious  tranquillity  and 
indolence  of  mind  which  indisposed  him  to 
makbg  any  exertion  to  direct  or  check 
the  course  of  this  gay  young  creature.  He 
passively  indulged  her  in  everything.  Fire 
and  water,  it  was  said,  were  not  more 
opposed.  He  was  indifferent  to  everything, 
wMle  to  her  everything  almost- was  an 
object  For  some  years  they  had  no 
children  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  the 
world  to  which  she  was  so  devoted.  Gradu- 
ally her  taste  for  frivolity  and  excitement 
increased.  She  was  seen  surrounded  by 
the  gay  and  profligate,  who  by  their 
pleasant  devotion  and  flatteries  encouraged 
her  in  her  foolish  course.  Gradually  she 
fell  into  whims  and  extravagances  of  the 
most  costly  kind.  In  the  mornings  her  rooms 
would  be  seen  crowded  with  greedy  trades- 
men tempting  her  with  all  kinds  of  gew- 
gaws and  jewels,  which  she  was  not  firm 
enough  to  deny  herself ;  and  this  with  an 
allowance  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year 
pin-money — ^a  handsome  one,  truly,  but 
which  was  utterly  insufficient  for  another 
fatal  taste   she   had  contracted,  that  of 

Sminff.  To  gratify  this,  and  conceal  it 
)m  her  husband,  of  whom  she  was  in 
awe,  she  had  recourse  to  a  hundred  subter- 
fuges, but  at  last  her  position  had  to  be 
disclosed,  and  on  her  showing  much 
repentance,  and  making  abundant  promises 
of  reform,  her  good-natured  husband  paid 
all  her  debts. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  she  soon  relapsed. 
Her  quick  excitable  nature,  casting  about 
for^  further  stimulant,  soon  found  it  in 
political  excitement  She  flung  herself 
with  ardour  into  the  contentions  of  the 
day,  and,  passing  some  time  in  France, 
learned  and  relished  the  new  theories  of 
the  clever  men  there,  and  on  her  return 
devoted  herself  to  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party. 
This  was  another  unfortunate  lapse,  as  it 
dragged  her  before  the  public,  which 
lampooned  and  caricatured  the  fair  poli- 
tician without  mercy.  There  were  political 
revels  at  Carlton  House  on  Mr.  Fox's  vic- 
tories, where  the  fair  duchess  was  always  a 
consDicuouB  obiect  of  attraction. 


Mr.  Raikes  thus  recalls  her : 

'*  Lady  Bessborough  was  a  leading  cha- 
racter, with  her  sister  the  Duchess,  in  those 
entertainments  at  Devonshire  House,  which 
many  years  ago  engrossed  all  the  wit  and 
fashion  of  London  society  for  a  long  period, 
since  quoted  as  the  era  of  refinement  and 
pleasure.  Even  Lady  Granville  now,  when 
she  meets  an  ancient  votary  of  those  days, 
illustrated  by  her  motner,  will  say,  'He, 
too,  remembers  Devonshire  House.' 

"The  late  Duke  was  one  of  those  im- 
passable characters,  who  allow  nothing  to 
ruffle  their  serenity,  high  bom,  well  bred, 
with  all  the  formality  of  the  vieille  cour. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  Whig  party,  the 
Duchess  the  active  mover  in  aJl  the  cabals 
of  that  day.  I  remember  the  sensation 
created  in  town  by  her  personal  canvass 
for  the  buff  and  blue  interest,  at  the 
famous  election  of  Charles  Fox  for  West- 
minster, when  she  drove  about  in  a  splendid 
carriage  to  solicit  the  votes  of  the  different 
tradesmen.  One  butcher  was  refractory, 
and  stipulated  for  a  salute,  as  the  only 
price  at  which  he  would  sell  his  -suffirage, 
and  the  beautiful  Duchess  yielded  hercheek 
to  the  Rreasy  suitor.  The  streets  then  re- 
sounded with  the  following  ballad  : 

"  A  Piccadilly  beauty 
Went  out  on  oanTassing  duty 
To  help  the  great  distresses 
Of  poor  little  Carlo  Khan. 

"  The  butchers  and  the  bakers, 
The  grocers,  undertakers. 
The  milliners  and  tuvmen, 
All  vote  for  Carlo  Khan. 

**  In  those  davs  the  men  of  fashion  were 
scholars  as  well  as  wits,  and  Fitzpatrick 
celebrated  the  same  event  in  a  Latin 
epigram  which  was  much  admired : 

**  Quae  dea  sublimi  vehitur  per  compita  curru  ? 
An  Juno,  an  Pallas,  an  Venus  ipsa  Venit  ? 
Si  genus  aspicias  Juno  est,  si  dicta  Minerva, 
Si  spectes  oculos,  mater  amoris  erit." 

Meanwhile,  as  she  pursued  this  reckless 
course,  her  debts  and  embarrassments 
increased.  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  in  her 
amusing  diary,  gives  some  curious  evidence 
of  the  desperate  shifts  to  which  this  unfor- 
tunate lady  was  reduced,  and  there  is  some- 
thing quaint  in  the  way  in  which  her  friend 
Mr.  D assisted  her. 

"  I  heard  a  great  deal  from  a  man  of 
business  to  whom  she  was  frequently  in- 
debted for  assistance.  He  gave  me  a 
curious  autograph  of  hers. 

"  'London,  18th  Dec.,  1779. 
LL  having  lent  me  two 


"'Mr.  D 


thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  I 
do  hereby  promise  to  pay  him  two  hundred 
and  fiftv  Dounds  everv  three  months,  at  the 
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usual  quarter  days,  and  continue  to  pay 
that  sum  quarterly  to  him  or  his  heirs 
(allowing  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  five 
per  cent,  for  insurance  of  my  life  per 
annum),  until  principal,  interest,  and  in- 
surance shall  be  fully  paid. 

**  (Signed)         '  G D— — .' 

«<My  agreement  is,  that  in  case  the 
Duchess  does  not  pay  me  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  quarterly,  that  I  shall  ac- 
quaint the  Duke  of  D with  this  trans- 
action ;  and  her  Grace  has  promised,  in  case 
of  her  death  or  other  adcidents,  to  leave  in 
writing  a  request  that  I  may  be  paid,  as  I 
have  lent  her  the  money  to  relieve  her 
from  play  debts,  under  a  solemn  promise 
that  she  will  not  play  in  future. 

"  (Signed)  '  J.  D .' 

"  This  is  a  melancholy  record  of  the  folly 
of  this  great  Lady,  who  was  one  of  the 
best-hearted  persons  in  the  world.  I  have 
often  heard  it  told  of  her,  that  if  she  had 
money  set  apart  for  pleasure,  or  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  that  some  individual 
came  to  her  in  pecuniary  distress,  she  would 
always  relieve  him  or  her,  and  leave  her 
own  difficulties  unprovided  for." 

The  best  sketch  of  her  when  she  was  in 
all  the  bloom  of  beauty,  in  1791,  is  given 
by  the  vivacious  Fanny  Bumey,  whose 
admirable  and  lively,  and  most  dramatic 
scenes  and  portraits  are  scarcely  appre- 
ciated as  they  deserve  to  be.  She  was 
paying  a  visit  to  Lady  Spencer,  then  living 
in  Bath,  during  the  seasoa 

"  Presently  followed  two  ladies.  Lady 
Spencer,  with  a  look  and  manner  warmly 
announcing  pleasure  in  what  she  was  doing, 
then  introduced  me  to  the  first  of  them, 
saying,  'Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Miss 
Bumey.'  She  made  me  a  very  civil  com- 
pliment upon  hoping  my  health  was  re- 
covering ;  and  Lady  Spencer  then,  slightly, 
and  as  if  unavoidably,  said,  *  Lady  Elizabeth 
Porster.' 

''  I  did  not  find  so  much  beauty  in  her  as 
I  expected,  notwithstanding  the  variations 
of  accounts;  but  I  found  far  more  of 
manner,  politeness,  and  gentle  quiet.  She 
seems  by  nature  to  possess  the  highest 
animal  spirits,  but  she  appeared  to  me  not 
happy.^  I  thought  she  looked  oppressed 
and  thin,  though  there  is  a  native  cheerful- 
ness about  her  which  I  fancy  scarce  ever 
deserts  her. 

"  There  is  in  her  face,  especially  when 
she  speaks,  a  sweetness  of  good-humour  and 
obligingness  that  seem  to  be  the  natural 
and  instinctive  qualities  of  her  disposition, 


joined  to  an  openness  <^  countenance  tliat 
announces  her  endowed,  by  nature,  with  a 
character  intended  wholly  for  honesty, 
fairness,  and  good  purposes. 

'<  She  now  convened  with  me  wholly,and 
in' so  soberly  sensible  and  quiet  a  manner, 
as  I  had  imagined  incompatible  with  her 

Eowera  Too  much  and  too  little  credit 
ave  variously  been  given  her.  We  talked 
over  my  late  tour,  Bath  waters,  and  the 
Eine's  illness.  This,  which  was  led  to  by 
accident^  was  here  a  tender  subject,  con- 
sidering her  heading  the  regency  squadron. 
She  was  extremely  well-bted  in  all  she  said 
herself  and  seemed  willing  to  keep  up  the 
subject.  I  fancy  no  one  has  just  in  the 
same  way  treated  it  with  her  Grace  before; 
however,  she  took  aU  in  good  part^  though 
to  have  found  me  retired  in  discontent  had 
perhaps  been  more  congenial  to  her." 

The  lady  who  was  with  her,  and  her 
bosom  friend,  was  a  person  of  no  ordinaiy 
attractiona  Indeed  she  was  so  alluring 
that  Mrs.  Gibbon  dedaied  that  no  man 
could  withstand  her,  that  she  could  make 
the  Lord  Chancellor  come  down  from  off 
his  woolsack.  This  lady  was  destined 
to  take  her  place,  and  to  succeed  her  m 
Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

The  poor  beauty  was  at  one  time 
drawn  into  a  strange  entanglement  which 
had  well-nigh  produced  the  most  serious 
family  confusion.  She  had  two  Utde  girls, 
and  was  eager  for  a  son  and  heir,  and  it  has 
been  oflben  repeated;  and  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  the  story,  that  she  arranged 
with  her  friend  to  exchange  children,  and 
that  the  duchess  received  her  friend's  boy. 

That  some  such  story  was  connected 
with  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  well- 
known.  It  is  public  property  that  the 
perpetual  celibacy  of  his  grace  was  the 
result  of  an  arrangement  by  which  he  was 
to  wear  the  title  by  consent  for  his  life,  it 
then  passing  to  his  cousin  the  rightful  heir. 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  learned :  <'  The 
present  Duke  of  Devonshire  appeared  for  a 
length  of  time  to  have  a  strong  aversion 
to  his  mother-in-law,  the  sometime  Lady 
Dover,  and  one  day,  when  she  hung  over 
him  and  kissed  lus  forehead,  the  Duke 
turned  away  as  though  he  had  been 
touched  by  a  basilisk.  But  subsequentJy, 
after  his  repeated  visits  to  her  when 
she  resided  chiefly  a(  Borne,  his  manner 
entirely  changed,  and  he  evinced  the 
utmost  pleasure  in  her  society,  and  the 
greatest  affection  for  her  person.  It  was 
said  that  this  change  in  his  feelings 
towards  her  was  wrought  by  the  Duchess 
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having  declared  to  him  the  secret  of  his 
birth,  and  his  being  her  own  child.  It  is 
also  said  that  this  great  man  cannot  many. 
Rumour  says,  the  Duke  is  only  suffered  by 
the  rightful  heir  to  enjoy  the  title  and 
estates  for  his  lifetime,  in  order  not  to 
disgrace  the  family  by  a  disclosure  of  the 
truth.  But  possibly  the  whole  of  these 
suppositions  are  faJse,  and  perhaps  the 
Duke  has  never  married  because  he  would 
not  be  espoused  for  the  sake  of  his  great 
name  and  fortune.  This  romance  in  real 
life  was  once  dramatised  under  the  title  of 
The  False  Friends,  and  that  by  a  friend 
of  the  Cavendish. family;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  authoress  of  the  play  did  not  incur 
their  displeasure." 

To  her  sister.  Lady  Duncannon,  afterwards 
Lady  Bessborough,  this  impulsive  and  in- 
teresting woman  was  united  in  the  closest 
attachment  Both,  however,  were  cut  off 
almost  in  their  prime.  Soon  a  tendency 
to  consumption  appeared  in  the  duchess's 
case,  and  this  late  hours  and  constant 
dissipation  gradually  developed.  Such  was 
her  spirit  that  she  struggled  on  gallantly 
against  violent  fits  of  illness,  after  one  of 
which  she  actually  lost  one  of  her  eyes  and 
was  permanently  disfigured.  Against  this 
trial,  awful  in  her  case,  she  bore  up  with 
the  most  wonderful  sweetness  and  patience, 
and  it  was  noted  by  her  friends  that  all  her 
follies  had  not  disturbed  the  early  religious 
feeling  that  had  been  implanted  in  her. 
When  she  was  dining  at  Lord  Stafford's,  on 
March  6th,  1806,  she  was  seized  with  her 
last  illness,  which  was  at  once  found  to  be 
fatal  In  a  delirium  she  reproached  herself 
with  all  her  extravagance  and  wasted  life. 

So  touching  was  her  repentance  that 
"even  the  natural  apathy  of  the  Duke 
gave  way,  and  bathed  in  tears,  he  assured 
ner  that  if  she  recovered  all  would  be 
forgotten  and  forgiven."  During  this  last 
scene  Devonshire  House  was  crowded  with 
persons  coming  to  enquire  after  her.  And 
it  must  have  been  an  additional  trial  that 
at  the  moment  her  political  friends  had  at 
last  come  to  power,  after  so  long  an 
ostracism.  She  was  forty-nine  years  old 
at  her  deatL 
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PROLOGUE. 
CHAPTER  VIIL      THE  WIDOW'S  CURSE, 

HiLDA*s  home  —  that  pleasant  little 
house  among  the  dykes — was  a  small 
cottase-like    buildinfir.    with    two     ronnd  I 


thatched  gables,  more  like  two  good-sized 
bee-hives  than  anything  elsa  It  was  an 
unpretending  sort  of  place,  and  yet  people, 
as  they  passed,  turned  to  look  at  it,  for 
the  rambling  irregular  bit  of  garden  that 
skirted  it  on  all  sides  was  a  glory  of  colour, 
aflame  just  now  with  patches  of  golden 
marigolds,  but  at  all  times  of  the  year 
bright  and  gay  with  whatever  blossoms 
were  in  season.  Between  the  cottage  and 
the  road  stood  three  apple-trees,  in  spring- 
time weighed  down  by  a  fragrant .  load  of 
pale  pink  and  white  bloom ;  now  bending 
under  a  wealth  of  apples. 

One  of  these  trees  stood  over  against  the 
rustic  porch  (thatched,  like  the  gables  up 
above) ;  the  other  two,  on  either  side  the 
wide  low  window  that  looked  on  to  the 
road,  their  boughs  almost  meeting,  forming 
an  archway  of  greenery  through  which  the 
window  peered. 

Here,  on  the  wide  window-ledge,  might 
often  be  seen  a  great  shallow  brown  delf 
dish,  filled  with  blossoms  of  every  hue,  for 
Hester  Devenant  loved  flowers,  and  seemed 
to  have  caught  something  of  her  husband's 
artistic  taste  in  arranging  them — a  strange 
yet  not  uncommon  instance  of  apparent 
inconsistency  of  character. 

But  on  the  window-shelf  to-day  was  seen 
no  dish  of  delf  full  of  marigold,  iris,  and 
feathery  London-prida 

Birds  chirped  and  twittered  in  the 
apple-boughs;  Hilda's  pigeons  wheeled 
about  the  chimneys,  and  preened  their 
feathers  on  the  comb  of  the  roof ;  in  the 
little  garden  the  marigolds  stood  staring 
at  the  sun;  the  golden  -  barred  bees 
hummed  -  in  the  delicately-tinted  chalice 
of  the  iris.  Nature's  colours  do  not 
pale  because  a  terrible  drama  is  being 
enacted  close  at  hand,  and  never,  perhaps, 
had  the  cottage  among  the  dykes  looked 
fairer  and  brighter  than  on  this  autumn 
afternoon,  when  the  window  between  the 
apple-trees  was  a  blind  unseeing  thing, 
close-curtained  to  shut  out  the  glint  of  the 
western  sunshine  and  the  sight  of  the 
flowers,  and  Gabriel  Devenant  lay  dead  in 
the  room  where  Hilda  had  sung  so  sweetly 
as  she  toiled  at  her  worsted  web,  only  a  day 
ago. 

Hilda  had  crept  unnoticed  into  the 
darkened  chamber,  hallowed  by  the  silent 
presence  of  the  dead.  A  black  night  of 
sorrow  and  wonder  filled  her  little  soul. 
No  one  had  taken  much  heed  of  her  since 
she  came  downstairs  that  morning,  hushed 
and  awe-struck  with  the  feeling  of  awaking 
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filled,  too,  with  a  bitter  sense  of  loss  for 
which  she  could  find  no  nama 

A  neighbour,  brought  there  as  much 
by  curiosity  as  sympathy,  had  been  help- 
ing Mrs.  Devenant  to  clean  up  the  place 
that  was  always  clean,  so  that  it  seemed 
as  if  it  were  Saturday  instead  of  the 
middle  of  the  week.  The  door-step  was 
dazzling  with  white-stone,  wrought  in 
a  certain  cunning  pattern  for  which  the 
said  neighbour'  was  famous.  Here  and 
there,  on  floor  and  shelf,  lay  little  sprigs  of 
thyme  and  lad's-love  —  a  time-honoured 
custom  when  Death  entered  a  house. 
The  neighbour  wore  her  Sunday  gown, 
pinned  up  round  the  waist,  and  covered 
by  a  vast  white  apron,  for  fear  of  injury, 
and  all  who  came  in  or  went  out  spoke 
in  hushed  tones,  with  bated  breath,  as 
though  they  feared  to  wake  the  sleeper 
in  the  room  that  looked  out  through  the 
archway  of  apple-boughs.  Thus  had  the 
day  worn  on,  Hilda,  feeling  as  though  an 
unlawful  liberty  was  hers,  and  all  the  reins 
of  government  relaxed,  wandering  hither 
and  thither,  always  bearing  within  her 
breast  that  sense  of  loss  and  silence ; 
always  listening,  unconsciously  to  herself, 
poor  little  one !  for  the  voice  she  should 
never  hear  again;  always  wondering  if 
^'mon  camarade"  was  not  somewhere, 
wanting  bis  "  petite  reine,"  and  seeking  for 
her  vainly,  as  she  for  him. 

Then,  as  the  shadows  were  lengthening, 
and  the  sunlight  began  to  glow  ruddily  from 
behind  the  pollards  on  the  marshes,  Hilda 
stole  into  the  quiet  room  where  the  dead 
man  lay. 

Those  were  not  the  days  in  which  loving 
hands  strove  to  make  death  beautiful ;  and, 
in  truth,  Gabriel  Devenant  cut  but  a  grim 
figure  taking  his  last  rest  His  arms  were 
rigid  at  his  sides,  no  flower  rest^  on  breast 
or  pillow ;  a  sheet  covered  him  from  head 
to  foot,  showing  the  tall  gaunt  outline  of 
his  form  in  sharply  defined  lines. 

O^er  the  window  of  the  room  a  large 
sheet  was  carefully  pinned,  through  which 
the  light  from  the  sunset  filtered  palely. 
One  solitary  sun-ray  had  stolen  through  a 
tiny  chink  in  the  veiling  that  covered  the 
casement,  and  there  shone,  dusty  but  beau- 
tiful, like  a  golden  shaft  striving  to  pierce 
the  quiet  heart  of  the  dead. 

A  less  healthy-minded  child  than  Hilda 
might  have  been  afraid  of  such  ghastly 
surroundings,  even  though  the  intruding 
sunbeam  kept  her  company  among  them. 

But  Hilda  knew  no  fear. 

True,  he  lay  there  stark  and  stiff,  never 


raising  a  caressing  hand  to  touch  her  hair, 
or  Cluing  on  her  name;  but  still  it  was 
himself  and  not  another. 

Dead  or  living,  silent  or  murmuring 
loving  words  in  her  ear,  and  telling  fairy 
legends  of  the  woods  and  glades,  he  was 
still  "  mon  camarada" 

The  silence  and  stillness,  the  broken 
routine  of  daily  life,  the  pitying  looks  that 
had  been  cast  upon  her  through  the  day, 
all  these  things  brought  home  to  HOda 
the  cruel  truth  that  a  great  sorrow  had 
befallen  her. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  if  she  folly 
realised  its  nature. 

She  had  been  sorely  frightened  the  night 
before,  when  her  sleep  was  broken  into  by 
confused  sounds,  the  stagger  of  feet  bearing  a 
heavy  load,  the  rustle  of  many  whispering 
voices.  At  noon,  when  strange  men  came 
to  the  cottage,  entering  the  room  where 
her  father  lay,  in  single  file,  and  stepping 
as  if  the  floor  were  paved  with  eggs,  she 
had  been  glad  to  hide  her  face  in  .the  damp 
and  uncomfortable  folds  of  the  neighbour's 
apron.  She  was  ever  so  glad  when  they 
came  out  again  —  still  stepping  as  if  on 
eggs  —  but  adopting  a  brisk  and  lively 
demeanour  as  Uiey  got  out  of  the  house, 
and  appearing  quite  as  glad  to  go  as  Hilda 
was  to  see  them  go. 

All  these  things  had  been  sources  of 
wonder  and  of  fear. 

Now,  wonder  and  love  held  dual  sway, 
and  fear  was  not  It  had  died  in  thepresence 
of  the  dead.  The  future  was  little  in 
Hilda's  thoughts.  That  the  silence  brood- 
ing over  all  around  her  was  an  eternal 
thing ;  that  the  voice  that  had  died  out  of 
her  young  life  should  be  heard  no  more 
for  ever ;  that  the  closed  eyes  would  open 
upon  her  no  more,  the  cold  hand  never 
touch  and  clasp  her  own — ^these  aspects  of 
death  were  as  yet  hidden  from  her  ken. 

As  a  restraining  hand  laid  upon  her  was 
the  hush  and  stirless  stillness  of  it  all 
She  looked  up  at  the  dazzling  sunbeam 
and  thought  that  it  had  no  business  there. 
It  might  wake  him,  who  was  so  fast — fast 
asleep^ 

Then  she  looked  down,  her  notice  ?^ught 
by  a  faint  rustling  somewhere,  and  fek  a 
kind  of  awe  and  anger  at  the  sight  of  the 
grey  kitten — ^foolish  hardy  creature  I — splay- 
ing with  a  ball  of  darning- worsted  under  a 
chair,  coquetting  with  '^the  leg  of  the  chair 
to  get  at  it,  tapping  it  with  a  playful  paw, 
making  believe  it  was  a  mouse  and  in 
danger  of  escaping. 

Puss  had  followed  her  little  mistre» 
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into  the  darkened  chamber,  and  saw  no 
harm  in  whiling  away  the  time  by  a  bit  of 
a  game  with  the  ball  of  wool  left  there 
unheeded  since  the  day  before ;  bat  Hilda 
— gravely  scandalised — stooped  to  catch 
the  culprit,  huddled  it  into  her  apron,  and 
so,  laden  with  a  little  purring  freight,  went 
up  close  beside  the  figure  on  the  stretcher- 
bed,  drawing  the  covering  gently,  not 
timidly,  aside. 

How  lonely  he  looked  lying  like  that ! 
And,  oh,  how  cold  he  was  t  Her  soft 
palm  touching  the  marble  cheek  crept 
with  the  contact  Still,  it  was  pity  and 
not  fear  that  made  her  breath  come  in  a 
little  sob.  His  hair  was  dank  and  clammy ; 
his  lips  had  no  smile  for  his  "  petite  reine." 
How  strange — ^how  strange  it  all  was  i 

That  warm  bundle  of  nir  that  was  called 
Pussy  and  nestled  so  closely  to  her  bosom 
grew  all  at  once  to  be  a  something  com- 
forting and  sustaining.  The  natural 
shrioHng  from  death  and  clinging  to  life 
that  is  common  to  all  humanity  was 
clutching  at  Hilda's  heart,  and  yet  she 
could  not  bear  to  leave  what  had  been  her 
father  all  alone. 

*'  Mon  p^re  1  *'  she  said,  speaking  very 
softly — for,  after  all,  it  might  be  wrong  to 
try  and  wake  him,  and  a  sense  of  guilt 
was  stealing  over  her,  and  then,  with  a 
sob  this  time :  "  Qu'as  tn,  mon  p^re  f " 

For  all  answer  the  sharp  opening  of  the 
door  where  Hester  stood  a  moment  in 
dismay,  swept  the  child  from  her  feet,  and 
bore  her,  kitten  and  all,  across  the  passage 
into  the  warm  kitchen.  The  neighbour 
was  brewing  some  comforting  concoction 
in  a  pannikin,  bending  over  it  lovingly 
and  tasting  it  in  hazardously  hot  sipa 

"She  has  been  in  there,"  said  Hester, 
setting  the  child  down  before  the  fire — ^not 
with  passionate  claspings  and  kissings,  as 
another  sorrowing  mother  might  have  done, 
bat  with  stem  disapproval 

The  neighbour  almost  dropped  the  spoon 
into  the  pannikin,  and  stared  wildly  at 
Hilda,  while  Mrs.  Devenant  went  back  to 
tarn  the  key  in  the  forbidden  door. 

Hilda  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
squeezing  the  kitten  so  hard  in  her  be- 
wilderment that  it  gave  forth  a  piteous  mew. 

Hilda  saw  that  the  neighbour's  prospec- 
tive enjoyment  in  Ihe  steaming  contents 
of  the  pannikin  was  damped;  saw  that 
''  Mothie's "  face  looked  whiter  and  more 
set  and  stem  than  it  had  done  all  day, 
and  that  these  sad  consequences  were  the 
froit  of  her  own  fault  Ajid  yet  she  could 
not  brinfif  herself  to  feel  iruiltv  of  wrong- 


doing, for,  after  all,  she  had  only  been  to 
see  her  father,  being  so  very,  very  weary  of 
the  long  day  in  which  he  had  had  no  part. 
A  new  tide  of  interest  and  curiosity  set 
in  towards  Gabriel  Devenant's  home  and 
widow  that  night  First,  because  it  had 
transpired  that  aU  investigations  into  the 
bank  robbery  were  to  be  conducted  with 
closed  doors  and  in  the  strictest  secrecy,  so 
that  several  days  would  have  to  elapse 
before  any  particulars  of  the  enquiry  and 
its  results  should  come  to  light  Also, 
Mr.  Alison  Stirling  having  undergone  an 
operation  at  the  hands  of  the  London 
oculist  whom  he  had  gone  south  to  consult^ 
could  not  at  present  undertake  a  journey. 
Hence  the  excitement  of  seeing  and 
hearing  how  he  "took"  the  news  of  the 
catastrophe  was  postponed  indefinitely. 

Beside  all  this,  that  supreme  object  of 
interest,  the  Bow  Street  runner,  had 
turned  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  failure. 

Not  professionally — no  one  was  as  yet  in 
a  position  to  judge  him  in  that  aspect — but 
one  or  two  townsfolk  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him,  and  reported*  that  he  "wasna 
much  of  a  chap  to  look  at,"  being  low- 
sized,  a  bit  knock-kneed,  and  owning  no 
kind  of  ''  presence." 

These  flying  reports  encouraged  evil- 
doers, leading  them  to  speak  slightingly  of 
the  rigours  of  the  law  in  general  and  of 
the  detective  branch  of  it  in  particular, 
and  diverted  public  attention  to  Hester 
Devenant^  and  the  way  she  **  took "  her 
sorrow. 

Which  was  assuredly  a  way  in  which  no 
other  woman  would  have  taken  it 

Several  widows  related  their  experience 
of  such  times  as  that  which  had  now  come 
upon  Hester,  taking  much  credit  to  them- 
selves for  the  sighs  they  had  sighed,  the 
sobs  they  had  heaved,  the  tears  they  had 
shed,  and  the  vast  amount  of  trouble  they 
had  given  to  everybody  about  them. 

Hester,  witii  eyes  that  seemed  to  see 
nothing  near,  but  ever  to  be  gazing  at 
somethmg  far  away;  Hester,  with  set 
pale  lips,  and  passionless,  steadfast  voice ; 
was  a  mystery  they  could  no  more  read 
than  they  could  have  deciphered  a  book 
written  in  Sanscrit  Long  since  everyone 
had  agreed  to  call  her  "  odd,"  to  visit  her 
rarely  and  discuss  her  at  aU  points  after 
each  of  these  rare  occasions.  She  was  one 
who  cared  naught  for  public  opinion,  for 
general  custom,  for  criticism  adverse  or 
admiring.  It  was  thought  in  tiiose  days 
a  "flighty"  thing  for  a  matron  to  wear  her 
hair  uncovered,  but  Hester's  magnificent 
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coils  were  yisible  in  all  their  gloiy  to  every 
eye.  Other  women  said  it  would  "look 
better  "if  she  wore  a  cap.  Those  who  had 
no  hair  to  speak  of,  or  whose  front  parting 
was  like  a  very  broad  gravel-walk  in  a 
very  little  lawn,  expressed  this  opinion 
most  vehemently,  adding  with  an  air  of 
wounded  modesty  that  there  was  something 
"  unseemly  "  in  Mrs.  Devenant's  behaviour 
in  this  matter.  These  remarks  and  others 
akin  to  them  were  always  uttered  behind 
Mrs.  Devenant's  back,  and  never  even 
hinted  at  before  her  face,  for,  as  has  been 
said  before,  she  was  a  woman  much  feared 
and  little  loved. 

In  truth,  there  wei'e  many  who  har- 
boured an  inward  conviction  that  she — 
more  or  less^leserved  the  cruel  blow 
that  had  fallen  upon  her;  that  it  was  a 
wholesome  discipline  for  one  who  carried 
her  head  so  high  to  be  brought  low  and 
taught  a  lesson  of  humility. 

Hence  arose  a  longing  to  watch  the 
wholesome  process  in  question,  and  two 
would-be  sympathisers  **  dropped  in  "  while 
the  neighbour  was  enjoying  the  contents 
of  the  pannikin,  and  vainly  pressing  it  upon 
the  new-made  widow.  They  longed  to 
make  offers  of  assistance  in  procuring 
suitable  mourning  garb;  above  all  they 
burned  to  express  a  hope  that  that  mass  of 
rippling  tresses  at  the  back  of  her  head 
would  shortly  be  covered  by  a  decent 
widow's  cap;  but  their  courage  quickly 
oozed  out  at  their  finger-ends.  They  sat  on 
the  edge  of  their  chairs ;  sipped  timorously, 
and  as  if  it  scalded  them,  at  the  comforting 
mixture ;  spoke  under  their  breath,  got  the 
neighbour  to  show  them  the  corpse,  taking 
the  occasion  to  ask  a  hurried  question  or 
two  when  the  door  was  shut ;  and  then  de- 
parted, dissatisfied  with  the  results  obtained, 
with  themselves,  and  most  of  all  with 
Hester  Devenant.  She  might  feel  her  loss, 
they  said,  but  she  didn't  look  like  it  It 
was  wroQg  to  judge,  but  occasionally  im- 
possible to  refrain.  If  a  thing  was  forced 
upon  your  notice,  and  shoved  under  your 
nose,  you  could  not  make  believe  you 
didn't  see  it,  since,  to  suppose  such  blmd- 
ness  on  your  own  part,  would  be  to  suppose 
yourself  a  fool.  We  were  told  to  "kiss 
the  rod,"  but  Mra  Devenant  didn't  look 
like  kissing  anything,  or  anybody.  We 
were  told  to  recognise  the  chastening  Hand, 
but  Mrs.  Devenant  didn't  look  like  recog- 
nising any  hand  at  all;  in  fetct  seemed 
to  regard  the  offer  of  sympathy  as  an 
intrusion,  and,  really,  to  get  her  to  answer 
a  question  was  like  drawing  a  tootL 


They  also  grumbled  in  that  the  widow 
lived  at  an  out-of-the-way  place,  all  up 
hill,  too,  which  made  it  worse  for  dwellers 
in  the  town;  and  who  could  have  told  that 
so  fine  a  sunset  would  be  followed  by  such 
a  blusterous  nighty  and  persona  blown 
about  like  anytlmig,  as  their  only  reward 
for  the  paying  of  a  charitable  visit,  received 
in  anytlung  but  a  kindly  spirit!  Itcertainly 
was  a  lonely  road  after  dusk,  the  road 
that  here  and  there  skirted  the  glistening 
dykes,  and  was  made  all  the  more  dreary  by 
the  occasional  tinkle  of  a  cattle-beU  from 
the  scattered  herds  that  grazed  upon  the 
fine  soft  turf  lying  between  the  water- 
courses. 

Yet  it  had  its  beauties  too,  for  the  dykes 
shone  like  mirrors  in  the  grey  gloom,  and 
branches,  caught  by  the  wind,  tossed  high 
like  plumes  against  the  sky. 

Wind-toesed,  too,  was  tiie  long  riding- 
cloak  wrapped  about  the  gaunt  figure  of 
Geoffrey  Stirling  as  he  paned  those 
gleaming  mirrors  under  the  shadow  of  the 
pollards,  coming  up  from  the  town.  He 
walked  hurriedly,  as  one  who  goes  upon  an 
urgent  errand,  and  yet  something  in  his 
whole  bearing  seemed  to  betray  a  aeerd^ 
reluctance,  a  shrinking  from  the  inevitable. 
He  glanced  neither  to  right  nor  left 
Holiung  the  folds  of  his  doak  firmly  across 
his  breast,  with  head  lowered  and  eyes  on 
the  ground,  he  seemed,  indeed,  <«  shadowy 
traveller  through  a  world  of  shadows. 

Gabriel  Devenant's  cottage  stood  blind 
and  dark.  No  faintest  light  gleamed  in 
any  of  its  windows.  It  looked  in  truth  a 
fitting  'haven  for  the  dead,  a  place  from 
out  of  which  all  life  and  light  bad  died, 
and  round  about  whose  walls  the  wind 
moaned  with  sobbing  waO. 

The  little  gate  creaked  on  its  hinges  as 
Gepffrey  Stirling  passed  in ;  a  step  in  the 
house-place  lingered  at  the  sound ;  the 
door  opened,  and  there  stood  Hester 
Devenant,  a  lighted  cresset  in  her  hand. 

It  shone  with  a  faint  radiance,  showing 
her  paUid  face;  her  lips  firmly  set  in  a 
hard  line  of  pain ;  her  eyes,  in  which  for 
the  nonce  all  the  fire  and  life  within  her 
seemed  to  bum,  fixed  on  the  man  who 
stood  upon  the  threshold  of  her  widowed 
home,  his  head  bared  and  bowed  in  a 
silent  yet  subtle  expfession  of  sympathy 
with,  and  reverence  for,  her  sorrow  and 
her  desolate  condition. 

"Step  in,  sir,"  she  said;  "you  are 
welcome.  I  felt  sure  you  would  come — 
sooner  or  later,"  and  stood  aside  to  let 
him  pass. 
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The  door  of  the  common  living-room 
stood  open.  A  fire  barned  there  cheerily, 
filling  the  quaint  old-fashioned  place  with 
dancing  shadows  that  played  hide-and-seek 
in  the  polished  doors  of  the  dark  oak 
comer  cupboards. 

The  mantel-shelf  was  high  and  narrow, 
and  held  a  second  cresset;  a  large  oak  chair 
(Gabriel's  once)  stood  by  the  hearth ;  a 
low  stool  near  it  (little  Hilda's);  and  on 
the  other  side  a  high-backed  seat  of  wicker- 
work  drawn  to  *the  table,  whereon  laj»  a 
heap  of  something  very  fine,  and  soft,  and 
white,  together  with  all  a  woman's  imple- 
ments of  work. 

"I  should  have  come  sooner,  and  not 
later,  Mrs.  Devenant,"  said  Geoffrey 
Stirling,  warming  his  hands  at  the  blaze, 
and  looking  furtively  round  the  homely 
yet  comfortable  chamber;  <<but  for  cdls 
upon  my  time  that  could  not  be  set  aside." 

"  You  have  been  busy  at  the  bank  1 "  she 
said,  lifting  as  she  spoke  the  heap  of  fine 
soft  stuff  from  the  table,  and  laying  it  on 
her  lap. 

'^I  have  been  busy  at  t&e  bank.  I  am 
weary — ^wom  out  with  anxious  thought, 
perplexed,  troubled  beyond  all  words  to 
say.  Bat  I  felt  your  trouble  to  be  deeper, 
heavier  than  mine — ^in  some  sort  the 
growth  of  mine — and  I  could  not  rest 
to-night  until  I  had  been  here  to  offer  you 
a  few  words — but  few,  Mrs.  Devenant,  for 
I  do  not  believe  in  long-winded  sympathy 
— bf  heart-felt  sorrow  for  your  sorrow,  of 
bitter  regret  for  the  cause  of  it." 

The  fine  white  stuff  was  passing  through 
her  fingers ;  she  seemed  to  be  shaping  it 
into  the  form  of  a  loose  and  shapeless 
garment,  and  to  be  so  intent  upon  its  due 
proportion  that  she  could  not  glance  at  the 
speaker  as  she  answered  him. 

"You  are  kind  and  good,"  she  said; 
"  no  new  thing  for  Mr.  Geoffrey  to  be,  as 
all  Becklington  knows ;  and  I  am  grateful 
rating  your  goodness  at  its  true  worth. 
Your  own  trouble  must  be  nigh  as  heavy 
as  mine,  since  it  is  more  for  others  than 
yourself,  and  to  such  a  one  as  you,  what 
can  be  harder  1 " 

He  leant  his  hand  against  the  high 
mantel,  and  his  forehead  on  his  hand;  and 
she,  seeing  him  so  stand,  raised  her  eyes, 
glittering  like  stars,  fierce,  defiant,  full  of 
cmel  bitter  pain,  and  let  her  work  drop 
down  upon  her  lap. 

"  It  is  hard,"  he  said,  more  as  if  speaking 
to  himself  than  to  her — 'Mt  is  a  weary, 
weary  load." 

"And  yet,"  she  went  on  in  a  dull  even 


voice  that  told  of  a  strain  of  strong  and 
resolute  self-repression,  "there  has  been 
comfort  mingled  with  your  sorrow,  but 
with  mine — ^none." 

"Comfort)"  he  said,  turning  sharply, 
yet  not  in  time  to  catch  the  glitter  of  the 
eyes  that  were  once  more  intent  upon 
her  work;  "comfort)  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  speaking  with  quiet 
persistence ;  "  was  it  no  comfort  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  storm  and  turmoil  to 
learn  how  the  hearts  of  our  townsfolk  love 
and  trust  you  t  Was  it  no  comfort  to  learn 
the  power  of  your  voice  to  hold  them 
silent — ^no  comfort  to  see  that  they  felt  for 
you  as  much  as  for  themselves,  as  much 
as  for  their  wives  and  little  ones,  bewared, 
robbed,  ruined  9  Was  it  nothing  to  gain 
such  a  triumph  as  this  in  such  an  hour  ? " 

He  had  turned  once  more  to  the  fire, 
and  she  saw  him  pass  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  dank  with  sweat,  as  he  listened. 

"I  came  here  to-night,  Mrs.  Devenant, 
to  speak  of  your  sorrow,  not  of  mine." 

"  I  know  you  did,"  she  answered  softly, 
"  and  I  thank  you  for  coming.  Many  have 
come  here  to-day  on  the  same  errand,  but 
in  a  different  spirit — a  spirit  that  has 
struck  me  dumb,  turned  me  to  stone, 
stifled  the  words  on  my  lips,  and  the 
breath  in  my  breast  Curious  folks,  I 
reckon,  Mr.  Geoffrey,  crave  to  see  how  a 
new-made  widow  bears  her  grief,  so  they 
have  been  to  see  how  I  bear  mine,  and 
have  gone  away  as  wise  as  they  came. 
There  was  no  pity  for  me  in  their 
hearts,  no  sorrow  for  the  fatherlesir. 
One  neighbour  came  to  give  me  a  hand 
to-day  —  she  is  but  just  gone ;  but 
even  in  her  heart  waa  no  real  pity.  She 
asked  as  many  questions  as  she  dare, 
and  got  no  answers ;  but  you,  you  are 
different  to  these,  you  come  to  me  in.  the 
true  spirit  of  charity,  as  you  have  come 
to  many  another;  your  generous  soul 
is  fhU  of  pity  for  the  widow  smd  the  father- 
less ;  to  you  I  will  show  all  my  heart — to 
you  I  will  bare  my  griet" 

Half-tumed,  watching  her  furtively  and 
with  well-restrained  amaze,  Geoffrey  Stir- 
ling listened;  and  again  she  saw  the 
shimmer  of  sweat-drops  on  his  brow.  For 
now  her  eyes  gazed  unflinchingly  upon  him, 
her  lips  twitched  as  she  spoke,  her  hands 
were  clenched  upon  a  fold  of  the  soft  white 
woollen  stuff  upon  her  lap. 

"  The  solid  ground  seems  to  have  gone 
from  beneath  my  feet^"  she  said  with  a  pas- 
sionate gesture,  while  the  thrill  of  a  terri- 
ble grief  was  in  her   voice;   "the  stars 
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seem  to  have  fcdlen  from  my  heaven ;  the 
sun  ceased  to  shine  upon  me  for  ever,  and 
yet  my  eyes  shed  no  tears.  I  cannot  weep 
like  other  women  and  find  ease ;  it  is  my 
heart — my  heart  that  weeps,  and  the  tears 
that  it  sheds  are  blood." 

GeoSrej  Stirling  almost  fancied  she  had 
become  unconscious  of  his  presence,  as  she 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in  a  tearless  agony. 

But  in  this  he  was  wrong. 

Hester  was  intensely  conscious  of  his 
nearness ;  and  no  passing  expression  that 
crossed  his  face  escaped  her. 

That  she  experienced  a  certain  sense  of 
relief  in  this  expression  of  her  pain,  in  the 
wail  of  this,  the  first  moan  that  had 
passed  her  white  lips  since  she  drew  her 
dead  from  the  cruel  dyke,  may  be  taken  for 
granted. 

But  for  all  that  she  watched  keenly  its 
effect  on  him. 

'<  What  can  I  say  to  comfort  you  f "  he 
said,  after  the  silence  that  had  followed 
those  last  wild  words  of  hers.  ''  What  can 
IsayT' 

''  Nothing/'  she  answered,  drawing  a 
long  shuddering  sigh,  and  taking  up  her 
work  again ;  "  no  one  can  touch  a  sorrow 
such  as  mine.  Even  Grod  cannot  give  me 
back  my  dead.  So  sorrow  and  I  must  keep 
each  other  company  as  best  we  may,  and 
here,  working  at  my  husband's  shroud,  I 
must  think  my  own  thoughts — ^they  are 
more  like  curses  than  thoughts  sometimes, 
Mr.  Geoffrey — and  dree  my  weird,  as  Scotch 
folk  say." 

^  Seeing  him  start  at  the  word  <'  shroud," 
and  give  a  hurried  glance  at  the  heap  of 
soft  white  stuff  upon  her  knee,  she 
promptly  answered  start  and  glance. 

"  The  poor  have  to  do  many  things  that 
the  rich  have  done  for  them ;  but  even  if 
this  were  not  so,  I  would  have  no  other 
hand  than  mine  fashion  my  husband's  last 
garment  You  have  heard  people  call  me 
an  odd  woman,  Mr.  Geoffrey,  but  I  hardly 
think  you  knew  how  odd  I  was — ^unlll 
to-night" 

\^en  next  he  spoke,  it  was  with  an 
infinite  tenderness. 

*^  I  dare  not,  in  truth,  Mrs.  Devenant, 
try  to  comfort,  even  by  one  poor  word  of 
mine,  such  a  sorrow  as  you  have  shown 
me  to-night  I  would  only  ask  you  to  bear 
in  mind  that  if  there  is  anything " 

<<  There  is  nothing,"  she  put  in  hurriedly. 
Then  he  turned  to  go. 


But  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  ana— a 
shapely  hand,  even  though  roughened  by 
toil 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  <'  when  will  the 
best — or  the  worst — that  is  to  be  knowB, 
be  known  about  the  bank  I " 

''I  cannot  tell,"  he  answered,  tossing 
back  the  hair  from  his  brow,  as  if  he  wero 
putting  aside  a  weight  that  pressed  upon 
his  brain ;  '*  I  cannot  tell." 

"  Maybe  never  until  the  coming  of  tlie 
Day  that  shall  tell  all  things." 

As  Hester  said  this,  she  turned  away, 
letting  her  hand  fall  from  his  arm. 

After  which,  he  still  keeping  an  unbroken 
silence,  she  took  the  cresset  from  the 
shelf  to  light  him  to  the  door. 

But  in  the  passage  she  stopped,  raised 
the  light  high  above  her  head  so  that  its 
gleam  should  fall  full  upon  his  face,  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  lock  of  a  closed 
door. 

"Will  you  come  and  see — ^my  husband  1 " 

A  moment  her  flittering  eyes  held  him; 
but  he  shrank  aside. 

«  No,"  he  said ;  "  I— I  have  been  iU-I 
must  spare  myself  any  possible  strain  or 
shock.    Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  come.'' 

With  a  faint  strange  smile,  Hester  let 
go  the  handle  of  the  key  she  had  been 
about  to  turn. 

"  As  you  will,  Mr.  Geoffrey,"  she  said, 
setting  down  her  light  and  foUowisg  him 
to  the  door. 

The  stormy  blusterous  night  had  grown 
no  quieter.  Bain  had  fallen,  and  the 
leaves  were  wet^  shining  in  a  pallid  fitful 
moonlight  that  gleamed  through  drifting 
clouda 

Hester,  standing  at  the  gate,  watched, 
by  this  dim  uncertain  light,  to  see  the 
tall  figure  of  Geoffrey  Stirling  pass  on 
out  of  sight,  a  shadow  moving  among 
shadowy  boughs  and  drifting  clouds. 

And  as  the  distance  grew  between  them, 
'she  lifted  her  clasped  hands  to  Heaven, 
crying  in  a  voice  none  the  less  fierce 
because  it  was  hardly  loader  than  & 
whisper: 

"God's  curse — the  widow's  curse— be 
on  your  head — ^liar,  murderer,  thief  1 " 

Then  she  started  as  though  God  had 
sent  an  angel  to  chide  the  utterance  of 
that  passionate  malediction,  for  a  little 
hand  was  plucking  at  her  gown,  and 
Hilda,  sobbing,  criea  to  "  Mothie  "  to  come 
in  "  out  of  the  dark,  dark  night" 
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CHAPTER  XXXV.       MR.   BARRY  AND 
MR.   JUNIPER. 

The  joy  in  Bolsover  Terrace  was  intense 
when  Mrs.  Carroll  returned  home.  "  We 
are  all  to  have  three  hundred  and  fifty 
poimd  fortanea  when  we  get  husbands/' 
said  Georgina,  anticipating  at  once  the 
pleasures  of  matrimony. 

"  I  am  to  have  four  hundred  and  fifty," 
said  Amelia.  *'  I  do  think  he  might  have 
made  it  five  hundred  pounds.  If  I  had  it 
to  give  away  I  never  would  show  the  cloven 

'  foot  about  the  last  fifty  pounds." 

''Bat  he's  oidy  to.  have  four  hundred 
pounds,"  said  Sophia.     "Your  things  are 

I  to  be  bought  with  the  other  fifty  pounds." 

;      "I  never  can  do  it  for  fifty  pounds," 

,  «aid  Amelia.  "  I  did  not  expect  that  I  was 
to  find  my  own  trousseau  out  of  my  own 
fortune." 

^  "  Girls,  how  can  you  be  so  ungrateful  % " 
said  their  mother. 

*'I'm  not  ungrateful,  mamma^"  saiff 
Potsey.     "  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged 

^  when  I  get  my  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.     How  long  will  it  be  %  " 

**  You've  got  to  find  the  young  man  first, 

\  Potsey.  I  don't  think  you'U  ever  do  that^" 
said  G^orgina,  who  was   rather  proud  of 

^  Iter  own  good  looks. 

This    took    place  on    the    evening    of 

'  the  day  on  which  Mrs.  Carroll  had  gone 
to  London,  where  Mr.  Carroll  was  about 
attending  to  some  of  those  duties  of  con- 

»  viviality  in  the  performance  of  which  he 
was  so  indefatigable.  On  the  following 
morning  at  twelve  o'clock  he  was  still  in 
bed.     It  was  a  well-known   fact  in  the 

'  family  that  on  such  an  occasion  he  would 

.  lie  in  bed,  and  that  before  twelve  o'clock 
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he  would  have  managed  to  extract  from  his 
wife's  little  hoardings  at  any  rate  two 
bottles  of  soda-water  and  two  glasses  of  some 
alcoholic  mixture  which  was  generally  called 
brandy.  *'  I'll  have  a  gin  and  potash, 
Sophie,"  he  had  said  on  this  occasion  with 
reference  to  the  second  dose,  ''  and  do  make 
haste.  I  wish  you'd  go  yourself,  because 
that  girl  always  drinks  some  of  the  spirits." 
"  What ;— go  to  the  gin-shop  1 " 
"  It's  a  most  respectable  pubUcan's, — ^just , 
round  the  corner." 

"  Indeed,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
You've  no  feeling  about  your  daughters  at 
alL"  But  Sophie  went  on  her  errand,  and 
in  order  to  protect  her  father's  small 
modicum  of  ''sperrits"  she  slipped  on  her 
doak  and  walked  out  so  as  to  be  able  to 
watch  the  girL  Still  I  think  that  the 
maiden  managed  to  get  a  sip  as  she  left  the 
bar.  The  father  in  the  meantime,  with  his 
head  between  his  hands,  was  ruminating  on 
the  ''  cocked  up  way  which  girls  have  who 
can't  do  a  turn  for  their  father." 

But  with  the  gin  and  potash,  and  with 
Sophie,  Mr.  Juniper  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  a  weH-featured,  tall  man,  but  he 
looked  the  stable  and  he  smelt  of  it*  His 
clothes,  no  doubt,  were  decent,  but  they  were 
made  by  some  tailor  who  must  surely  work 
for  horsey  men  and  no  othera  There  is 
a  class  of  men  who  always  choose  to  show 
by  their  outward  appearance  that  they 
belong  to  horses,  and  they  succeed.  Mr. 
Juniper  was  one  of  them.  Though  good-  < 
looking  he  was  anything  but  young, 
verging  by  appearance  on  fifty  years. 
"  So  he  has  been  at  it  again.  Miss  Sophie,"  ' 
said  Juniper.  Sophie,  who  did  not  like 
being  detected  in  the  performance  of  her 
filial  duties,  led  the  way  in  silence  into 
the  house,  and  disappeared  upstairs  with 
the  gin  and  potasL  Mr.  Juniper  turned  ff 
into  the  parlour,  where  was  Mra,  Carroll  O 
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with  the  other  girl&  She  was  still  angry, 
as  angry  as  she  could  be,  with  herhosband, 
who  on  being  informed  that  morning  of 
what  his  wife  had  done,  had  called  her 
brother  ''a  beastly,  stingy  old  beau," 
because  he  had  cut  Amelia  off  with  four 
hundred  and  fifty  instead  of  five  hundred 
pounda  Mr.  Carroll  probably  knew  that 
Mr.  Juniper  would  not  take  his  daughter 
without  the  entirety  of  the  sum  stipulated, 
and  would  allow  no  portion  of  it  to  be 
expended  on  wedding  dresses. 

"  Oh,  Dick,  is  this  you  9  "  said  Amelia ; 
"I  suppose  youVe  come  for  your  news." 
Mr.  Juniper's  christian-name  was  Richard. 
On  this  occasion  he  showed  no  affectionate 
desire  to  embrace  his  betrothed. 

**  Yes,  it's  me,"  he  said,  and  then  gave 
his  hand  all  round,  first  to  Mrs.  Carroll 
and  then  to  the  girlk 

''  I've  seen  Mr.  Grey,"  said  Mrs.  Carroll. 
But  Dick  Juniper  held  his  tongue  and  sat 
down  and  twiddled  his  hat 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  9 "  asked 
Georgina. 

*<From  the  Brompton  Boad.  I  come 
down  on  a  'bus." 

**  You've  come  from  Tattersall's,  young 
man,"  said  Amelia. 

<'  Then  I  just  didn't"  But  to  tell  the 
truth  he  had  come  from  Tattersall's,  and  it 
might  be  difficult  to  follow  up  the  workings 
of  his  mind  and  find  out  why  he  had  told 
the  lia  Of  course  it  was  known  that  when 
in  London  much  of  his  business  was  done 
at  Tattersall's.  But  the  horsey  man  is 
generally  on  the  alert  to  take  care  that  no 
secret  of  his  trade  escapes  from  him  un- 
awares. And  it  may  be  that  he  was  thus 
prepared  for  a  gratuitous  lie. 

'*  Uncle's  gone  a  deal  further  than  ever  I 
expected,"  said  Amelia. 

"  He's  been  most  generous  to  all  the 
girls,"  said  Mrs.  Carnm,  i^^oveA  nearly  to^ 
tear& 

Mr.  Juniper  did  not  care  very  much 
about  "all  the  girls,"  tiiinking  that  the 
uncle's  affection  at  ike  present  moment 
should  be  shown  to  the  one  girl  who  had 
found  a  husband,  and  thinking  also  that  if 
the  husband  was  to  be  secured,  the  proper 
way  of  doing  so  would  be  by  liberality  to 
him.     Amelia  had  said  that  her  uncle  had 

5 one  further  than  she  expected.  Mr. 
uniper  concluded  from  this  that  he  had 
not  gone  as  far  as  he  had  been  asked,  and 
boldly  resolved,  at  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
to  stand  by  his  demand.  *'  Five  hundred 
pounds  ain't  much,"  he  said. 

"Dick,  don't  make  a  beast  of   your- 


self," said  Amelia.    Upon  this  Dick  only 
smiled. 

He  continually  twiddled  his  hat  for 
three  or  four  nunutes,  and  then  roee  np 
straight  "I  suppose,"  said  he,  "1  had 
better  go  upstairs  and  talk  to  the  old  nun. 
I  see'd  Miss  Sophie  taking  a  pick-up  to  him; 
so  I  suppose  he  U  be  able  to  talk" 

'' Why  shouldn't  he  talk f"  said  Mn. 
CarrolL  But  she  quite  underBtood  what 
Mr.  Juniper^s  words  were  intended  to 
imply. 

"  It  don't  always  follow,"  said  Joniper  as 
he  walked  out  of  the  roouL 

''Now  there'll  be  a  row  in  the  hoose; 
— ^you  see  if  there  isn't,  *'  said  Amelia.  Bat 
Mrs.  Carroll  expressed  her  opinion  that 
the  man  must  be  the  most  ungratefol  of 
creatures  if  he  kicked  up  a  row  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  "  I  don't  know  so  much 
about  that,  mamma,"  said  Amelia. 

Mr.  Juniper  walked  upstairs  with  heavy, 
slow  steps,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
marital  chamber.  There  are  men  vho 
can't  walk  upstairs  as  though  to  do  so  were 
an  affair  of  ordinary  life.  They  perform 
the  task  as  though  they  walked  upstairs 
once  in  three  years.  It  is  to  be  presomed 
that  such  men  always  sleep  on  the  ground 
floor,  thoueh  where  they  find  their  bed- 
rooms it  is  hard  to  say.  Mr.  Juniper  was 
admitted  by  Sophie,  who  stepped  out  as  he 
went  in.  "  Well,  old  fellow ;  B.  and  S., 
and  plenty  of  it     That's  the  ticket,  eh?" 

"  I  did  have  a  little  headache  this 
morning.     I  think  it  was  the  cigars." 

*'  Very  like ; — ^and  the  stuff  as 
'em  down.     You  haven't  got  any  more  of 
the  same,  have  you  t " 

"  I'm  uncommonly  sorry,"  said  the  sick 
man,  rising  up  on  his  elbow  in  the  bed, "but 
I'm  afraid  there  is  not  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  had  the  deuce  of  a  job  to  get  this  from 
the  old  woman." 

*'  It  don't  matter,"  said  the  impasaiVe 
Mr.  Juniper;  "only  I  have  been  down 
amons  the  'orses  at  the  yard  till  my  throat 
is  full  of  dust  So  vour  lady  has  been 
and  seen  her  brother.' 

"  Yes ;  she's  done  that" 

"Well" 

"  He  ain't  altogether  a  bad  'nn ;— isn't 
old  Grey.    Of  course  he's  an  attorney." 

"  I  never  think  much  of  them  chaps.** 

"There's  good  and  bad.  Juniper.  No 
doubt  my  brother-in-law  has  made  a  little 


money. 


"  A  pot  of  it ; — if  all  they  say's  true. 
"  But  all  they  say  isn't  traa    All  thef 
say  never  is  trua" 
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"  I  suppose  he's  got  somethisg." 

"  Yes,  he's  got  somethiDg." 

"  And  how  is  it  to  be  r' 

"He's  given  the  girl  four  hundred 
pounds  on  the  nail " — upon  this  Mr. 
Juniper  turned  up  his  nose— ''and  fifty 
pounds  for  her  wedding-clothes." 

"  He'd  better  let  me  have  that." 

'*  Girls  think  so  much  of  it"  Mr.  Juniper 
only  shook  his  head.  "  And,  upon  my  word, 
it's  more  than  she  had  a  right  to  expect" 

"  It  ain't  what  she  had  a  right  to  expect, 
but  I " — here  Mr.  Carroll  shook  his  head 
— "I  said  five  hundred  pounds  out,  and  I 
means  to  hold  by  it  That's  about  it  If 
he  wants  to  get  the  girl  married,  why — he 
must  open  his  pocket  It  isn't  yery  much 
that  I'm  asking.  I'm  that  sort  of  fellow, 
that  if  I  didn't  want  it,  I'd  take  her 
without  a  shilling." 

''But  you  are  that  sort  of  fellow  that 
always  does  want  it" 

"I  wants  it  now.  It's  better  to  speak 
•out, — ^ain't  it  f  I  must  have  the  five  hun- 
dred pounds  before  I  put  my  neck  into  the 
noose,  and  there  must  be  no  paring  off  for 
petticoats  and  pelisses." 

"  And  Mr.  Grey  says  that  he  must  make 
enquiries  into  chiuracter,"  said  Carroll 

"  Into  what  1 " 

"  Into  character.  He  isn't  going  to  give 
his  money  without  knowing  something 
about  the  man." 

"I'm  all  straight  at  Newmarket  I 
ain't  going  to  stand  any  enquiries  into  me, 
you  know.  I  can  stand  enquiries  better  than 
some  people.  He's  got  a  partner  named 
Barry  ; — ain't  he  1 " 

"There  is  such  a  gentleman.  I  don't 
know  much  about  the  business  ways  of 
my  respected  brother-in-law.  Mr.  Bany  is, 
I  believe,  a  good  sort  of  man." 

"It's  he  as  is  acting  for  Captain 
Scarborough  9 " 

"  Is  it  now  1  It  may  be  f'^r  anything  I 
know." 

Then  there  came  a  long  conversation, 
during  which  Mr.  Juniper  told  some 
details  of  his  former  life,  and  expressed 
himself  very  freely  upon  certam  points. 
It  appeared  that  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Scarborough  having  died,  as  was  expected 
in  the  course  of  the  early  summer,  and  of 
Captain  Scarborough  succeeding  to  the 
property  in  the  accustomed  manner,  Mr. 
Juniper  would  have  been  one  of  those  who 
would  have  come  forward  with  a  small 
claim  npon  the  estate.  He  had  lent,  he 
said,  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  help  the 
captain  in  his  embarrassment,  and  exnected 


to  get  it  back  again.  Now,  latterly  enquiries 
had  been  made  very  disagreeable  in  their 
nature  to  Mr.  Juniper ;  but  Mr.  Juniper, 
seeing  how  the  land  lay, — to  use  his  own 
phrase, — consented  only  to  accept  bo  much 
as  he  had  advanced  "  It  don't  make 
much  difference  to  me,"  he  had  said. 
"  Let  me  have  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  which  the  captain  got  in 
hard  money."  Then  the  enquiries  were 
made  by  Mr.  Barry, — that  very  Mr.  Barry 
to  whom  the  subsequent  enquiries  were 
committed, — and  Mr.Barry  could  not  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  which  the  captain  was  said  to  have 
got  in  hard  money.  There  had  been  words 
spoken  which  seemed,  to  Mr.  Juniper,  to 
xnake  it  very  inexpedient,  and  we  may 
say  very  unfair,  that  these  further  enquiries 
into  his  character  as  a  husband  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  same  person.  He  re- 
garded Mr.  Barry  as  an  enemy  to  the 
human  race,  from  whom,  in  the  general 
confusion  of  things,  no  plunder  was  to  be 
extracted.  Mr.  Barry  had  asked  for  the 
cheque  by  which  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  had  been  paid  to  Captain  Scar- 
borough in  hard  cash.  There  had  been  no 
cheque,  Mr.  Juniper  had  said.  Such  a 
small  sum  as  that  had  been  paid  in  notes 
at  Newmarket  He  said  that  he  could  not, 
or  rather  that  he  would  not,  produce  any 
evidence  as  to  the  money.  Mr.  Barry  had 
suggested  that  even  so  small  a  sum  as 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  could  not 
have  come  and  could  not  have  gone  with- 
out leaving  some  trace.  Mr.  Juniper  very 
indignantly  had  referred  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment on  a  bill-stamp  for  six  hundred 
pounds  which  he  had  filled  in,  and  which 
the  captain  had  undoubtedly  signed.  "  It's 
not  worth  the  paper  it's  written  on,"  Mr. 
Barry  had  said. 

"  Well  see  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Juniper. 
"  As  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  the  old 
squire's  body,  we'U  see  whether  his  son 
is  to  repudiate  his  debts  in  that  way. 
Ain't  that  the  captain's  signature  1"  and 
he  slapped  the  bill  with  his  hand. 

The  old  ceremony  was  ^one  through  of 
explaining  that  the  captam  had  no  right 
to  a  shilling  of  the  property.  It  had  be- 
come an  old  ceremony  now.  "Mr.  Augustus 
Scarborough  is  going  to  pay  out  of  his  own 
good  will  only  those  sums  of  the  advance 
of  which  he  has  indisputable  testimony." 

"  Ain't  he  my  testimony  of  thisi "  said 
Mr.  Juniper. 

"  This  bill  is  for  six  hundred  pounds." 

"  In  course  it  is." 
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**  Why  don't  you  say  yoa  advanced  him 
five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  instead  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  f " 

"Because  I  didn't" 

"  Why  do  you  say  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  instead  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  1 " 

"Because  I  did." 

"Then  we  have  only  your  bare  word. 
We  are  not  going  to  pay  anyone  a  shilling 
on  such  testimony.''  Then  Mr.  Juniper 
had  sworn  an  awful  oath  that  he  would 
have  every  man  bearing  the  name  of 
Scarborough  hanged.  But  Mr.  Barry's 
firm  did  not  care  much  for  any  law  pro- 
ceedings which  might  be  taken  by  Mr. 
Juniper  alone.  No  law  proceedings  would 
be  taken.  The  sum  to  be  regained  would 
not  be  worth  the  while  of  any  lawyer  to 
ensure  the  hopeless  expense  of  fighting 
such  a  battle.  It  would  be  shown  in  court 
on  Mr.  Barry's  side,  that  the  existing  owner 
of  the  estate,  out  of  his  own  generosity,  had 
repaid  all  sums  of  money  as  to  which 
evidence  existed  that  they  had  been 
advanced  to  the  unfortunate  illegitimate 
captain.  They  would  appear  wiUi  dean 
hands ;  but  poor  Mr.  Juniper  would  receive 
the  sympathy  of  none.  Of  this  Mr.  Jumper 
had  by  degrees  become  aware,  and  was 
already  looking  on  his  claim  on  the  Scar- 
borough property  as  lost.  And  now,  on 
this  other  little  affair  of  his,  on  this  matri- 
monial venture,  it  was  very  hard  that 
enquiries  as  to  his  character  should  be 
referred  to  the  same  Mr.  Barry. 

••I'm   d if  I  stand  it^"  he  said, 

thumping  his  fist  down  on  Mr,  Carroll's 
bed  on  which  he  was  sitting. 

"It  isn't  any  of  my  doing.  I'm  on  the 
square  with  you." 

"  I  dcm't  know  so  much  about  that" 

"  What  have  I  done )  Didn't  I  send  her 
to  the  girl's  uncle,  and  didn't  she  get  from 
him  a  very  liberal  promise ) " 

"  Promises !  Why  didn't  he  stump  up 
the  rhino  1  What's  the  good  of  promises ) 
There's  as  much  to  do  about  a  beggarly 
five  hundred  pounds  as  though  it  were 
fiAy  thousand  pounds.  Enquiries  1  Of 
course  he  knew  very  well  what  that  meant 
It's  a  most  ungentlemanlike  thing*  for  one 
gentleman  to  take  upon  himself  to  make 
enquiries  about  anotiier.  He  is  not  the 
girl's  father.  What  right  has  he  to  make 
enquiries  1 " 

"  I  didn't  put  it  into  his  head,"  said 
Carroll,  almost  sobbing. 

"He  must  be  a  low-bred  pettifogging 
lawyer." 


^- 


"  He  is  a  lawyer,"  said  OarroU,  on  whose 
mind  the  memory  of  the  great  benefit  he 
had  received  had  made  some  impresdon 
"  I  have  admitted  that" 

"Paha!" 

"But  I  don't  think  he's  pettifoggmg; 
not  Mr.  Orey.  Four  hundred  pomias 
down,  with  fifty  pounds  for  dress,  and 
the  same  or  most  the  same  to  all  the 
girls,  isn't  pettifogging.  If  you  ever  comes 
to  have  a  family.  Juniper " 

"  I  ain't  in  the  way." 

"  But  when  you  are,  and  there  comes  six 
of  'em,  you  won't  find  an  uncle  pettifogging 
when  he  speaks  out  like  Mr.  Grey." 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  for  some 
time  further,  and  then  Mr.  Joniper  left 
the  house  without  again  visiting  the  ladies. 
His  last  word  was  tiiat  if  enqairies  were 
made  into  him,  they  mi^t  all  go  to— Bath! 
If  the  money  were  forthcoming,  they  would 
know  where  to  find  him, — ^but  it  most  be 
five  hundred  pounds  "square,"  with  no 
parings  made  from  it  on  behadf  of  petticoats 
and  pelisses.  With  this  last  word,  Ur. 
Juniper  stamped  down  the  stairs  and  out 
of  the  house. 

"  He's  a  brute  after  all,"  said  Sophie. 

"No;  he  isn't  What  do  you  know 
about  brutes  1  Of  course  a  gentleman  has 
to  make  the  best  fight  he  can  for  his 
money."  This  was  what  AmeUa  said  at 
the  moment ;  but  in  the  seclusion  of  their 
own  room,  she  wept  bitteriy.  "Wbj 
didn't  he  come  in  to  see  me  and  jast  give 
me  one  word  f  I  hadn't  done  anything 
amiss.  It  wasn't  my  fault  if  Uncle  John 
is  stingy." 

"  And  he  isn't  so  very  stingy  after  aQ," 
said  Sophie. 

"Of  course  papa  hasn't  got  an^hing, 
and  wouldn't  have  anything,  though  yoa 
were  to  pour  golden  rivers  into  his  lap.'' 

'*  There  are  worse  than  papa,"  said 
Sophie. 

"  But  he  knows  all  that^  and  that  our 
unde  isn't  any  more  than  an  mid&  And 
why  should  he  be  so  particular  just  ahout 
a  hundred  pounds  1  I  do  think  gentlemen 
are  the  meanest  creatures  when  they  are 
lookingafter  money.  Ladies  ain't  half  so 
bad.  He'd  no  business  to  expect  fire 
hundred  pounds  all  out" 

This  was  very  melancholy,  and  thehoose 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  silent  sorrow  for  kjs 
or  five  days, — ^till  the  result  of  the  enquiries 
had  come.  Then  there  was  weeing  and 
gnashing  of  •teeth.  Mr.  Barzy  came  to 
Bolsover  Terrace  to  communicate  tiie  ft- 
suit  of  the  enquiry,  and  was  shut  up  for 
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half  an  hoar  with  poor  Mrs.  CanolL  He 
was  afiraid  that  he  oonld  not  recommend 
tiie  match.  "  Oh,  I'm  sorry  for  that — ^very 
sorry/'  said  Mrs.  Carroll.  '*  The  yonng 
lady  will  be — disappointed."  And  her 
handkerchief  went  up  to  her  eyes.  Then 
there  was  silence  for  awhile,  till  she  asked 
why  an  opinion  so  strongly  condemnatory 
had  been  expressed. 

"  The  gentleman,  ma'am, — ^is  not  what  a 
gentleman  should  be.  Tou  may  take  my 
word  for  that.  I  must  ask  you  not  to 
repeat  what  I  say  to  him." 

"  Oh  dear  no." 

"  But  perhaps  the  least  said  the  soonest 
mended.  He  is  not  what  a  gentleman 
should  be." 

"  You  mean  a — ^fine  gentleman." 

"  He  is  not  what  a  man  should  be.  I 
cannot  say  more  than  that  It  would  not 
be  for  the  young  lady's  happiness  that  she 
should  select  such  a  partner  for  her  life." 

<'  She  is  rery  much  attached  to  him." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  it  should  be  so.  But 
it  will  be  better  that  she  should — live  it 
down.  At  any  rate  I  am  bound  to  com- 
municate to  you  Mr.  Giey's  decision. 
Thoughhe  does  not  at  all  mean  to 'withhold 
his  bounty  in  regard  to  any  other  proposed 
marriage,  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  pay 
money  to  Mr.  Juniper." 

"  Nothing  at  all  f  "  asked  Mrs.  Carroll. 

"  He  will  make  no  payment  that  will  go 
into  the  podcet  of  Mr.  Juniper." 

Then  Mr.  Barry  went,  and  there  was 
weeping  and  walling  in  the  house  in 
Bolsover  Teirace.  So  cruel  an  uncle  as 
Mr.  Grrey  had  never  been  heard  of  in 
history,  or  even  in  romance.  '<  I  know  it's 
that  old  cat,  Dolly,"  said  Amelia.  "Because 
she  hasn't  managed  to  get  a  husband  for 
herself,  she  doesn't  want  any  one  else  to 
get  one." 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  Mr.  Carroll,  in  a 
maudlin  condition,  "  I  pity  thee  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart" 

"  I  wish  that  Mr.  Barry  may  be  made  to 
marry  a  hideous  old  maid  past  forty,"  said 
Georgina. 

''  I  shoulcUi't  care  what  they  said,  but 
would  take  him  straight  off,"  said  Sophie. 

Upon  this  Mrs.  Carroll  shook  her  head. 
"  I  don't  suppose  that  he  is  quite  all  that 
he  ought  to  be." 

"  Who  is,  I  should  like  to  know  1 "  said 
AmeKa. 

"  But  my  brother  has  to  give  his  money 
according  to  his  judgment"  As  she  said 
this  the  poor  woman  thought  of  those  other 
five  who  in  process  of  time  might  become 


claimants.  But  here  the  whole  family 
attacked  her,  and  almost  drove  her  to 
confess  that  her  brother  was  a  stingy  old 
curmudgeon. 


GRIS  LAPIN. 

A  8T0BT. 

Here  is  a  little  break  in  the  forest^  an 
opening  that  seems  to  have  been  cleared 
by  wood-cutters  or  charcoal-burners,  but 
so  long  ago  that  it  is  now  covered  with  a 
thick  carpet  of  ivy  and  moss,  upon  which 
are  heaped  the  dead  leaves  of  yester-year. 
All  is  wonderfully  still  and  silent  in  the 
wistful  expectant  silence  of  early  spring- 
time, though  sometimes  you  may  faintly 
hear  the  far-off  music  of  the  hounds.  And 
thus  far  we  have  followed  the  hunt,  but 
some  solitary  old  villain  of  a  boar  has 
carried  the  pack,  as  if  on  a  bee-line,  right 
over  the  hills  and  far  away,  and  there  they 
may  stay  for  us,  while,  seated  on  a  fallen 
tree-trunk,  we  enjoy  the  perfume  of  a  pipe 
and  the  fresh  and  fitful  breeze.  It  is  early 
March,  and  the  trees  are  still  almost  bare, 
but  thickening  with  coming  buds,  so  that 
the  masses  of  the  forest  assume  a  misty 
softness.  Faintly  you  may  hear  the  sweet 
trill  of  larks  high  above  the  distant  p)ain 
that  shows  like  a  cloud  through  the  haze 
of  twigs  and  branches,  whUe  the  river 
winding  through  shows  here  and  there  a 
reach  in  silvery  brightness. 

Close  by  runs  a  Mbllow  way  all  over- 
grown with  trees  and  brushwood,  and  just 
at  its  verge,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  clearing, 
stands  the  socket  of  an  ancient  cross,  of 
the  shaft  of  which  some  shattered  fragments 
lie  half  concealed  in  the  forest  growth. 

Then  suddenly  the  stillness  of  the  forest 
is  broken  by  a  great  rustling  and  breaking 
of  branches.  Is  it  our  friend  the  wild  pig, 
who  has  doubled  round  upon  us  1  Click  1 
go  the  hammers  of  the  gun,  when  a 
smothered  voice  exclaims,  ''Don't  Gre, 
monsieur ;  it  is  only  I,"  as  a  huge  animated 
bundle  of  dead  wood  comes  crashing  into 
the  clearing.  Beneath  this  great  faggot  is 
an  old  fellow  in  blue  cotton  blouse  and 
overalls,  with  enormous  sabots  on  his  feet 
— sabots  lined  with  a  wisp  of  straw  to 
make  all  snug  and  comfortable. 

It  is  Toupet,  the  barber  of  the  village 
down  below — the  superannuated  barber, 
be  it  understood,  for  Toupet  the  younger 
now  wields  the  razor  and  scissors,  and 
rulea  the  shop  and  caf6  under  the  striped 
pole  and  dangling  brass  basin  emblematic 
of  the  craft.      But  old  Toupet  is  still  hale 
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and  vigoroas.  Yon  may  see  him  bedde  a 
huge  pile  of  refuse  tan,  executing  wild 
gambadoes  in  his  wooden  shoes — ^not  in 
mere  lightness  of  heart,  though  that  is  not 
lacking  either,  but  in  the  wajr  of  making 
round  cakes  for  burning,  which  he  wifl 
presently  stack  on  wooden  shelves  all 
round  his  little  cottaga  And  then  he 
scours  the  forests  to  gather  the  dead  wood 
with  his  wooden  hook,  like  a  nutting-stick, 
that  he  now  traUs  behind  him,  and  his 
serpe,  or  billhook,  carefully  concealed,  for 
that  is  a  little  against  the  law.  •  Then  he 
has  his  little  garden  on  the  hill-side,  which 
furnishes  the  greater  part  of  his  diet 

He  is  a  cheery  and  chirpy  old  soul,  this 
Toupet,  and  when  he  had  placed  his  big 
faggot  carefully  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  wiped  his  brows  with  the  sleeve 
of  his  tattered  blue  blouse,  he  came 
forward  with  quite  the  air  of  a  marquis, 
and  offered  his  little  snuff-box  with  a 
gracious  bow.  Yes,  he  will  gladly  take  a 
little  taste  of  cognac  if  monsieur  will  also 
partake;  and  we  chink  together  our 
drinking  receptacles  with  great  cordiality. 
He  has  much  to  say  about  the  ''chasse," 
with  fervent  hopes  that  the  hunters  will 
make  an  end  of  the  whole  race  of  savage 
animals,  whickare  so  harmful  to  agriculture 
and  destructive  to  the  humble  kitchen- 
garden.  And  then  I  interrupted  his  recital 
of  the  damage  done  by  the  wild  animals 
of  the  forest  by  asking  if  he  knew  anything 
about  the  old  stone^^ross. 

At  once  P^re  Toupet's  face  assumed  an 
expression  of  reserve  and  mystery.  As 
for  the  cross — well,  it  had  been  there  as 
long  as  he  could  remember ;  a  relic  of  the 
old  times,  no  doubt  But  for  him  the 
stone  had  a  more  vivid  interest  It  marked 
the  grave  of  a  friend.  It  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  talked  about ;  but  as  monsieur  was 
not  of  this  country,  and  did  not  gossip,  it 
could  do  no  harm  to  tell  him  the  story  of 
Gris  Lapio. 

'*  They  called  him  Gris  Lapin  because  of 
his  beard,  which  was  thick  and  grey — 
pardon,  monsieur,  a  rabbit  has  not  a  beard, 
I  allow,  but  enfin,  perhaps  his  prominent 
teeth — and  did  monsieur  notice  the  pro- 
minent teeth  of  M.  de  BlenvUle,  the 
master  of  the  hounds  t  But  nobody 
called  him  Lapin — ^and  yet,  if  titles  were 
hereditary — ^however,  you  shall  hear.  He 
was  not  of  this  country,  the  Gris  Lapin, 
but  from  Brittany,  and  was  once  valet  de 
chiens  to  the  Comte  de  Bienville — with  his 
hounds  and  his  other  distinctions.  The 
count  cut  up  all  his  estate,  and  presently 


the  ch&teau  was  in  the  hands  of  the  notary, 
to  be  sold,  and  the  oount  in  hiding, 
nobody  knew  when.  As  for  Gris  I^in, 
he  would  not  take  another  place;  he 
loved  his  freedom,  and  to  live  after  his 
own  pleasure,  and  he  set  up  as  a  wood- 
cutter, a  business  at  which  he  was  very 
expert — ^too  expert,  perhaps,  for  the  forest- 
keepers,  who  suspected  him  of  felling  more 
wood  than  he  paid  for,  but  for  a  long 
time  they  could  prove  nothing  against 
him« 

"  At  this  time,  he  would  often  come  to 
my  little  caf(§,  and  we  became  great  friends, 
and  he  would  tell  me  of  all  his  ajSiun. 
Of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  behind  ui 
Brittany,  and  who  was  housekeeper  to  a 
rich  lady  there,  of  a  fiunily,  it  is  said,  who 
made  their  money  out  of  sardines ;  and  of 
his  boy,  the  little  Eustasei      Ab  for  his 
wife,  he  was  quite  content  she  should  stay 
in  Brittany,  but  he  loved  his  boy,  and 
would  take  sudden  journeys  just  to  get  a 
look  at  him.    And  somewhere  in  those 
parts    lived  the  count's  sister,  who  was 
married  to  some  gentleman  of  the  country, 
and  she  had«  taken  charge  of  the  little 
Mdlla  Agn^s,  the  count's  only  child,  for 
he   had  been  married,  but   had  lost  his 
wife  long  ago.    And  so  the  Gris  Lapin, 
when  he  went  to  see  his  own  boy,  wmild 
also  pay  a  visit  to  the   little    daughter 
of  his  old  master.     The   count's   sister, 
being  of  the  old  noblesse,  had  but  little  to 
say  to  the  rich  people  of  the  sardines. 
But  she  was  well  content^  when  her  brothecr 
had  eaten  up  all  his  estate,  to  arrange 
a  marriage  betwjeen  him  and  the  ridi 
demoiselle  of  the  sardines. 

"It  was  Gris  Lapin  who  brought  us  the 
news  of  all  this,  iknd  soon  we  heard 
how  the  chateau  was  to  be  newly  furnished 
and  furbished  up,  and  the  count^s  old 
debts  paid  off;  and  presently  we  hear 
of  nothing  but  M.  de  BlenviUe  and 
Madame  la  Comtesse.  And  the  new 
housekeeper  at  the  chateau  was  no  other 
than  the  wife  of  Gris  Lapin;  and  their  son, 
the  little  Eustase,  was  running  about 
the  place,  a  fine  playfellow  for  Mdlle. 
Agn^is,  who  had  .now  come  back  to  her 
Other's  house.  But  this  did  not  last  long. 
The  newly-married  wife  took  a  violent 
dislike  to  her  step-daughter — being  a 
jealous  ill-tempered  woman,  as  was  natural 
in  one  from  her  country.  And  ft  the 
demoiselle  was  sent  to  a  convent  to  be 
educated,  with  the  promise  that  she  should 
become  a  sister  when  she  was  old  enough, 
to  take  the  vows.     And  you  may  think 
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that  mademoiselle,  who  was  yery  lively 
and  amiable,  did  not  like  the  prospect,  nor 
her  father  any  more,  who  in  his  way  was 
very  fond  of  his  daughter  Bat  what  was  he 
to  do  1  He  coald  not  give  her  a  dowry,  for 
everything  was  ih  the  hands  of  his  wife, 
and  madame  wonld  give  nothing,  except 
for  the  convent. 

*'  As  for  the  little  Eostase,  he  went  to 
school  in  the  town,  with  the  fr^res,  and 
soon  he  learnt  all  they  could  teach  him ; 
even  the  Latin,  which  madame  would  have 
him  learn.  And  then  said  madame  to  her 
faithful  Bretonne,  *  Ma  mie,  I  will  make 
the  future  of  your  son.  He  shall  go  to  the 
seminary  and  be  a  priest,  and  I  promise 
you  that  he  shall  not  want  for  friends,  and 
you  may  look  to  see  him  a  bishop  before 
you  die.'  The  mother  was  charmed  with 
the  notion,  but  as  for  (Gl^ris  Lapin — for 
they  were  obliged  to  ask  his  consent — he 
did  not  care  that  his  son  should  e£face 
himself  thus.  'If  you  will  send  him  to 
college,'  he  said,  'let  it  be  the  military 
school,  and  make  a  soldier  of  him.'  But 
madame  would  do  nothing  except  in  her 
own  way.  *  Eustase  must  be  a  priest,  or 
she  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
him.' 

"  And  Oris  Lapin  had  not  prospered,  for 
if  he  made  mon^y  quickly  he  spent  it 
all  in  drink,  and  would  work  no  more 
till  it  was  all  gone.  And  then  he  was 
noted  as  a  poacher.  If  there  were  a  hare 
within  a  dozen  miles  he  would  snare  her. 
He  cleared  the  streams  of  their  ttrout,  the 
fields  of  the  quail  and  partridgei  Ajb  for 
me,  I  am  a  little  of  a  naturaUst ;  and  if 
he  found  anything  strange  in  bird  or  fish 
he  would  bring  it  to  me — and  thus  we 
became  great  friends  and  comrades.  And 
sometimes  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  do  him 
a  good  turn.  You  know  the  little  garden 
that  I  bought  with  my  savings.  The  soil 
is  good,  but  the  forest  is  too  near,  and 
the  deer  and  the  sanglier  like  nothing 
better  than  my  young  cabbages  and  lettuces. 
And  I  had  built  myself  a  little  hut,  where 
I  might  lie  at  night  and  watch  for 
the  animals,  I  and  my  little  dog.  And 
while  I  was  clearing  the  ground,  I  came 
upon  a  little  cave,  hollowed  out  of  the 
chalk,  which  proved  very  handy,  for  I 
could  keep  a  cask  of  dder  there  unknown 
to  anybody,  and  more  than  once  Gris  Lapin 
had  been  glad  to  hide  himself  there  when 
the  gendarmes  had  run  him  close. 

"  But  you  may  judge  that  this  was  not  a 
very  reputable  father  for  young  Eustase, 
always  so  well  cared  for  and  nroner.    And 


when  our  little  monsieur  came  back  from 
his  college,  with  his  long  frock  and  his 
demure  face  like  an  abb^,  I  could  have 
laughed  to  iEiee  the  two  together.  But  he 
was  always  kind  and  respectful  to  his 
father;  for  he  had  a  heart  of  gold,  that 
little  Eustase,  and  I  thought  it  a  thousand 
pities  it  should  be  shut  up  in  a  cassqck. 

"  Now,  as  in  luck  would  have  it,  when 
Eustase  came  home  for  his  vacation,  ma- 
damehadgone  to  her  own  estate  in  Brittany, 
and  the"  count  had  taken  the  opportunity 
to  bring  home  his  daughter  from  the  con- 
vent to  give  her  pleasure,  and  our  young 
monsieur  must  needs  become  enam6ured 
of  this  Mdlla  Agn^;  for  her  father, 
thinking  him  already  juat  as  good  as  a 
priest,  saw  no  harm  >n  these  two  old  play- 
fellows being  together ;  and  perhaps  they 
opened  their  hearts  to  each  other  and  dis- 
covered how  sad  their  lives  would  be  with- 
out love.  By-and-by,  madame  comes  home 
in  a  hurry  and  makes  a  fine  disturbance,  and 
our  young  monsieur  is  sent  back  to  his 
seminary  and  mademoiselle  to  her  convent 

"And  then  came  the  war,  and  those 
miserable  Prussians  burst  upon  u&  Then 
there  were  holidays  at  all  the  schools 
and  convents,  and  mademoiselle  was  sent 
back  post  haste  to  the  chateau,  but  a  little 
moment  too  late,  for  madame  had  fled  to 
England  the  day  before.  As  for  monsieur, 
he  had  joined  the  army;  for  be  was  a 
brave  man,  and  had  served  already.  But 
before  the  day  had  closed  of  mademoiselle's 
arrival,  the  Prussians  were  upon  us  in  force. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  of  them  as  they 
marched  past,  square  and  solid,  and  soon 
they  were  swarming  everywhere.  The 
general,  who  was  some  prince  I  was  told, 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  ch&teau,  and 
there  was  not  a  householder  who  was  free 
from  these  profitless  guests. 

"  Meantime  how  fares  our  Gris  Lapin  ? 
Why,  as  bravely  as  possibla  He  has  the 
forest  to  himself ;  the  keepers  have  all  taken 
flight — they  are  no  more  gendarmes — ^and 
he  at  work  with  his  hatchet,  and  selling 
wood  to  the  Prussians  as  fast  as  you  please 
— wood  that  costs  him  nothing  but  the 
pains  of  felling.  'But,  my  brave,'  I  say 
to  him,  'you  will  pay  for  ^is  afterwards, 
when  the  forest  inspector  comes  back  and 
takes  note  of  all  the  wood  you  have  cat.' 
'But  who  will  tell  of  met'  asked  Gris 
Lapin  fiercely.  '  Depend  upon  it,'  I  said, 
'  that  some  of  these  keepers  are  still 
prowling  about  in  disguisa'  '  Let  me 
catch  them,'  cried  Gris  Lapin  savagely. 
There  were  others  to  warn  him — his  wife. 
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for  example,  who  aever  saw  him  without 
giving  him  bad  words;  and  ewn  MdUa. 
Agn^s,  who  loyed  him  better  than  he 
deserved,  would  put  her  pretty  little 
hands  together  and  implore  him  to  have 
no  dealings  with  the  Prussians.  '  But  their 
money  is  good ;  it  sounds  well/  he  would 
cry,  chinking  the  coins  in  his  pocket  And, 
ma  foi,  perhaps  he  had  reason  in  that 
For,  look  you,  it  was  a  good  time  also  for 
the  caf^s,  and  I  took  more  money  in  a 
week  while  the  Prussians  were  with  us 
than  in  a  month  at  other  times.  There 
were  three  or  four  of  these  soldiers  staying 
in  my  house — honest  fellows  enough,  who 
made  themselves  useful  about  the  place, 
with  a  heap  of  their  comrades  to  smoke, 
drink,  and  sing  all  day  long  in  my  little 
cafii 

''  And  one  day  in  the  thick  of  it  all,  when 
you  could  hardly  see  across  the  room  for 
smoke,  a  man  came  in  dressed  as  a  peasant 
in  his  blouse  and  gaitras,  with  his  biU-hook 
hanging  at  his  gii^e — an  honest  woodman 
as  it  would  seem.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
laughed  and  made  faces  at  him,  and  called 
him  Herr  Crapaud.  But  he  did  not  seem 
to  mind  A  quiet  middle-aged  man,  with 
rather  prominent  front  teeth,  who  reminded 
me  in  some  way  of  Oris  Lapin,  only  for 
the  beard  which  was  wanting ;  and  as  he 
paid  me  for  his  caf6,  he  contrived  to  give 
me  a  pressure  of  the  hand  and  a  look  of 
intelligence,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  want  to 
speak  to  you.'  '  You  want  your  hair  cut, 
monsieur,'  I  replied  to  his  look  in  a  loud 
voice.  '  Good  ;  will  you  walk  into  the 
salon  1 '  and  he  followed  me  from  the  caf ^ 
into  my  little  shop.  The  door  between 
was  wide  open,  and  I  did  not  venture  to 
shut  it  lest  suspicion  should  arise,  and  I 
began  snipping  away,  calling  out  loudly  at 
times  to  my  son  and  daughter-in-lftw,  who 
had  taken  my  place  in  the  caf  ^  Ail  the 
while  he  talked  to  me  in  a  low  voice,  and 
I  replied  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
meantime  I  had  noticed  that  his  hair  was 
made  up  to  look  grey,  and  that  his  skin 
was  smooth  and  fine — a  young  man  in  the 
disguise  of  an  old  one — so  that  I  was  not 
too  much  surprised  when  he  whispered: ' I 
am  Eustase.  Find  some  way  to  get  me 
into  the  ch&teau.'  After  all,  I  was  not 
too  well  pleased  with  the  business  he 
wanted  me  to  undertake.  Why  did  not 
he  go  to  his  father,  who  was  on  the  best 
terms  with  all  the  officers  at  the  chateau  1 
*  I  passed  by  his  hut,'  said  the  young 
man,  hanging  his  head,  '  but  my  &ther 
was  not  fit'    I  understood  perfectly  with- 


out more  words.  Our  Gris  Lapin  was 
Lapin  Gris.  Drunk,  intoxicated,  slco* 
housed— don't  you  understand,  moneieQi! 
It  was  his  habit  when  he  had  earned  a 
little  moce  than  tisual,  and  natnndly  the 
young  man  was  ashamed. 

"  '  But  come,'  I  cried,  recollecting  myself 
and  speaking  Qut  loudly  so  that  aU  might 
heaB-^'yes,  if  you  have  jMgeons  to  aell, 
you  will   find  a  market  for  them  at  the  \ 
ch&teau.'    For  it  occurred  to  me  that  some 
one  from  the  ch&teau  had  been  enqoirisg 
if  I  had   any  pigeons  to  sefl,  having  a 
dovecote  in  my  grenier.    And  the  young 
man  gave  me  a  startled  look,  butpresenUy 
took  my  cue  and  we  b^an  gabbling  about 
pigeons    like    two   half-erased   amateon. 
And  the  big  soldiers  raised  a  laagh  at  as, 
shouting    out,    "Pigeon  —  crapaud,"  all 
U^ether  with  their  thick  voioea,  in  tk 
middle  of  which  I  called  to  M.  Eustase 
to   follow  me   to    my  grenier,   when  I 
would  show  him  pigeons  to  be  aatonisbed 
at   And  no  aooaet  were  we  alone  together 
—  <P^re    Toupet,'    cried    Eustase,   ^yoQ 
made  a  dangerously  good  shot  with  yoor 
pigeons.    Look  1 '  and  he  diew  forth  from 
inside  his  blouse  a  beautiful  white  carrier 
of  the  Antwerp  breed.     '  And  now/  he 
cried,  '  tell  me  about  the  ch&teau— is  ehe 
safe  t  is  she  wellr^-Mdlle.  Agn^s  T  and  he 
blushed  like  a  young  girL 

"Well,  I  had  heard  no  ill  news  of 
mademoiselle,  who  lived  in  a  comer  of  the 
ch&tean  with  la  m^re  Bretonne.  Bat  had 
he  come  into  all  this  danger  to  seek  news 
of  mademoiselle  t  Well,  no ;  he  had  great 
affairs  on  hand,  but  he  must  find  his  way 
to  the  ch&teau  without  creatinff  soapicioii, 
and  he  looked  to  his  old  friend  Toapet  to 
help,  as  well  jor  "la  patrie  "  as  for  his  own 
saka  It  was  not  for  Tonpet  to  resist  sQch 
a  claim  as  that  But  what  better  ooolJ 
be  done  than  to  start  M.  Eustase  for 
the  ch&teau  with  a  basket  and  two  pairs  of 
fine  young  pigeons  that  I  had  intended  for 
the  New  Year's  f^te  t 

"  We  knew  little  of  what  was  going  on  at 
the  time ;  but  we  heard  all  about  the  affair 
afterwards — ^how  Eustase  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  had  cast  aside  the  costome  of  a 
seminarist  and  joined  the  army  as  a  volon- 
teer,  and  he  contrived  so  aa  to  join  the 
regiment  of  which  his  patron  had  been 
made  colonel — this  was  under  De  PalU- 
dines,  an.  old  friend  of  M.  le  Gomte— 
and  managed  so  well  that  before  losg, 
thanks  to  his  colond,  he  was  drawn  from 
the  ranks  and  received  his  epaulette  as 
sous-lieutenant 
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And  then  there  was  fought  a  great  battle, 
in  which  the  PrussiansgotUie  worst  of  it^  and 
it  only  remained  for  the  army  to  march  on 
and  pat  the  enemy  all  to  flight  That  was 
what  the  comte  urged  upon  them ;  bat  the 
generals  doubted  that  the  Prossians  were 
too  strongly,  posted.  And  then  the  comte 
proposed  to  send  a  faithful  scout  who  would 
mark  the  strength  and  position  of  the 
enemy ;  and  he  thought  of  En^tase  coid 
sent  for  him,  o£fering  that  he  should  have 
his  epaulettes  if  he  succeeded ;  while,  if 
he  were  discovered,  he  m^t  make  up  his 
mind  to  a  bullet  through  his  head,  or  per- 
haps to  be  hung  up  to  the  nearest  trea 
And  Eustase  said  that  he  would  go ;  and 
he  was  taken  to  the  general,  and  he  shook 
him  by  the  hand  and  promised  him  the 
cross  as  well  as  his  epaulettes  if  *he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mission.  And  they  gave  him 
three  carrier-pigeons  which  had  been 
trained  at  the  farm  where  the  general's 
quarters  were,  and  would  find  their  way 
home  if  it  were  from  Paris.  And  the 
count  would  have  him  put  on  the  cassock 
of  a  priest,  but  Eustase  said  no,  he  would 
never  wear  the  cassock  again,  but  instead 
he  would  be  a  honest  woodman,  like  his 
father. 

"  Well,  Eustase  knew  the  country,  every 
inch  of  i1^  and  made  his  way  from  forest  to 
forest,  and  under  his  blouse  the  three 
white  pigeons,  and  at  each  post  he  counted 
heads  and  made  his  calcolatioas.  One- 
two  of  the  pigecms  were  cast  loose  and 
made  their  way  like  arrows  back  to  the 
camp,  but  the  third  he  kept  till  he  should 
reach  head-quarters  and  fmd  out  the  full 
state  of  the  whole  army-corps. 

<<  You  may  fancy  what  joy  there  was  at 
the  chateau  when  la  mere  and  the  pretty 
Agn^s  found  out  who  was  the  elderly 
pigeon  merchant  who  had  brought  the 
birds  for  the  prince's  kitchen.  And 
with  all  the  loving  messages  from  the 
count  to  his  daughter,  that  Eustase  took 
care  should  not  lose  in  the  telling ;  and, 
best  of  all,  that  in  four-and-twenty  hours, 
if  all  went  well,  the  count  himself,  at  the 
head  of  his  braves,  would  be  among  them, 
^d,  by  good  luck,  la  Bretonne  herself 
could  tell  her  son  everything  aboat  the 
army,  for  she  had  listened  and  kept  watch 
all  the  time,  and  that  most  of  the  regi- 
ments had  been  sent  off  towards  Paris,  and 
it  only  remained  for  our  men  to  fall  on  and 
win  a  splendid  victory.  And  Eustase  put 
all  this  in  hb  despatch,  which  he  placed  in 
a  quill  and  attadied  to  the  pigeon;  and 
thfiv   lAt   flv   the  niireon   from    the  verv 


terrace  of  the  ch&teau ;  and  it  circled  high 
in  the  air  and  then  flew  away  in  the  right 
direction  just  over  the  forest 

" '  And  now,'  said  Eustase  proudly,  look- 
ing into  the  dark  eyes  of  Agnes,  '  I  have 
won  my  epaulettes,  I  have  won  my  cross, 
and  perhaps  I  have  won  my  mistress,' 

"  And  just  then  they  heard  a  shot  which 
made  them  all  tremble. 

"  It  was  that  same  afternoon  that  Ihada 
visit  from  Gris  Lapin  which  a  little  sur- 
prised me,  for  from  what  his  son  had  said 
I  did  not  expect  that  he  would  be  in  a 
reasonable  state  that  day.  But  he  was 
quite  himself  and  in  high  spirits.  <Tou 
were  quite  right,  old  friend,'  hecried,  '  in 
the  warning  you  gave  me  about  the  forest 
keepers.  I  have  had  one  of  those  animals 
spying  about  me  to-day,  but  I  think  I  have 
setded  his  business.'  I  must  tell  you  that 
ever  since  my  visit  from'  Eustase  those 
drolls  of  Germans  had  never  ceased  to  make 
sport  of  me,  coo-cooing  like  pigeons  and 
croaking  like  frogs,  though  what  there  was 
to  make  fun  of  I  never  could  make  out. 
And  when  the  Gris  Lapin  came  into  the 
caf^  the  ohoras  began  again;  and  he 
looked  around  angrily,  thinking  there  was 
some  insult  intended  to  himself;  but  I 
pacified  him  by  telling  him  bow  it  was  my 
pigeons  they  were  joking  about  And  I 
drew  him  into  the  little  sh<^  and  whispered 
to  him  the  news  of  his  son,  how  he  was  an 
officer  now,  and  likely  io  have  the  cross. 
But  Gris  I^pin  would  hardly  believe  me, 
and  wheu  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth, 
'  Now,'  said  he,  '  let  me  once  see  my  son 
in  his  epaulettes,  with  the  cross  upon  his 
breast,  and  I  will  never  appear  again  to  be 
a  trouble  and  disgrace  to  him.'  And  as 
we  were  talking  together  in  a  low  voice  we 
heard  the  sound  of  a  military  party,  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp;  and  behold,  there  came 
along,  at  the  double,  an  armed  guard  of 
Prussians,  with  a  prisoner  in  the  middle  of 
them,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  as  pale 
as  death,  with  a  strange  glazed  look  in  the 
eyes.  '  Ah,'  cnei  my  son,  who  had  also 
run  to  the  door  to  look,  '  that  is  a  poor 
fellow  whom  they  have  caught  sending 
messages  to  our  army  by  a  carrier-pigeon. 
Heaven  bless  him.'  And  at  that  Gris 
Lapin  staggered  forward  and  threw  himself 
among  the  soldiers  with  a  loud  cry,  while 
the  prisoner  turned  hia  head.  'Hon 
p^re,'  he  cried,  springing  towards  him  as 
well  as  he  could,  but  tl^  soldiers  urged 
him  along  with  their  bayonets,  and  drove 
away  Gns  Lapin  with  blows,  and  he  fell 
backwards  amoncr  us  more  dead  than  alive. 
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''  I  well  remember  that  night,  when  joBt 
as  darkness  was  coming  on,  two  women 
passed  along  the  street  closely  veiled,  and 
in  the  deepest  black.  And  all  the  world 
had  a  sad  heart,  for  the  poor  young  man 
we  had  known  from  a  chUd  was  to  he  shot 
at  daybreak  next  morning,  and  it  was 
mademoiselle  and  la  Bretonne  who  were 
going  to  take  a  last  farewelL  And  we 
heard  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  leaye 
the  ch&teaa  before  midnight,  for  that  the 
prince  was  terribly  incensed  at  them  for 
having  given  information  to  poor  Enstase. « 
They  were  to  leave  the  chltean,  and  be 
sent  ont  of  the  Pmssian  lines,  and  Gris 
Lapin  was  to  take  charge  of  them  to  make 
their  way  oat  of  the  country  as  they  best 
could.  And  people  were  looking  every- 
where for  him,  but  he  could  not  be  fouiid. 
He  had  hidden  himself  perhaps,  so  that 
none  might  see  hiiBi  in  his  misery.  But  in 
tiie  course  of  the  evening  I  heard  somebody 
tapping  at  the  door  and  opened,  and  there 
was  Gris  Lapin,  very  much  changed  in  ap- 
pearance, and  quite  white  and  haggard, 
and  I  began  to  bewail  his  son,  and  to  try 
to  comfort  him,  and  he  bade  me  hold 
my  tongue,  for  that  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter.  '  That  might  be,'  1  said, 
<  but  I  knew  this  much :  that  if  I  knew  the 
traitor  who  had  betrayed  him,  I  would  do 
my  best  to  strangle  him  with  these  two 
hands  of  mina'  At  this,  Gris  Lapin  dashed 
at  me,  tearing  the  wrapper  from  his  brawny 
throat  '  Do  you  say  so  I  Then  strangle  me, 
for  I  am  the  traitor  !' 

"  I  would  not  believe  him  till  he  told  me 
the  sad  story.  How  he  had  been  lying  half- 
asleep  in  his  hut,  when  a  man  came  up  to 
the  place  and  peered  about  all  round  as  if 
he  were  taking  note  of  everything:  the 
trees  that  were  cut,  the  stacks  of  wood 
and  all ;  and  some  evil  spirit  put  it  into  his 
head  that  this  was  his  old  enemy,  the  forest 
keeper,  who  had  come  back  to  plague  him, 
and  he  followed  the  man  at  a  distance  and 
he  watched  him  into  the  town,  and  again, 
when  he  left  in  the  direction  of  the  chateau. 
And  he  watched  the  chateau  from  his 
hiding-place  in  the  woods.  And  when  he 
saw  the  man  come  out  and  let  fly  the 
pigeon,  he  raised  his  gun  and  shot  it  And 
he  took  the  pigeon  to  the  Prussians  and 
sold  it-  for  fifty  francs,  with  the  little 
burden  it  carried.  *  Yes ;  I  have  sold  my 
son's  life,'  he  groaned. 

"For  myself,  I  was  frightened,  over- 
powered; the  thing  seemed  too  horrible. 
I  had  not  a  woid  to  say  to  my  old 
comrade  as  he  sat  there  in  the  darkness. 


I  felt  that  the  man  was  accursed.  He  was 
the  first  to  break  silence.  'Well,  I  am 
going  away — I  am  going  to  take  charge 
of  mademoiselle  and  my  wife.  They 
need  never  know,'  looking  at  me  fiercely. 
'No,' I  said,  'they  need  never  know  — 
nor  anybody  else,  for  that  matter.  I 
should  not  betray  you.'  *You  will  not 
betray  me,'  repeated  Gris  Lapin ;  *  but 
you  will  not  touch  hands  upon  that' 
'  No,'  I  said,  drawing  back,  '  I  will  not' 
At  that  his  mood  changed,  and  he  flung 
himself  into  the  operating  chair,  and  bade 
me  light  my  lalhp  and  shave  his  beard. 
In  a  new  country  he  would  be  a  new  man. 

"  And  indeed  he  looked  a  new  man  with 
his  grey  beard  taken  off  and  his  hair 
shortened.  A  much  younger  man,  for  his 
hair  was' still  black,  or  only  speckled  with 
grey.  When  I  had  finished  he  muffled  up 
his  face,  saying,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  that 
it  would  not  do  to  take  a  chilL  'And 
now,'  he  said, '  I  am  promised  ten  minutes 
with  my  son.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  inter- 
view, don't  you  ^thinkt'  with  a  hollow 
laugh  that  made  my  blood  run  cold ;  '  and 
before  daylight  to-morrow,'  he  contintied, 
'I  shall  be  far  away  from  here,  and  we 
shall  never  meet  again.  Will  you  not 
touch  hands  I '  '  My  friend,'  I  said, '  may 
Heaven  foigive  you,  bat  I  cannot  take  your 
hand,'  and  Gris  Lapin  turned  away  and 
was  lost  to  sight  in  the  darkness. 

"I  slept  soundly  enough  that  night,  for 
whatever  people's  troubles  may  be  one 
must  work,  and  work  brings  the  need  of 
repose;  but  just  before  daybreak  I  was 
aroused  by  the  soldiers  who  were  biUeted 
upon  me  turning  ont  I  got  up  to  see 
wnat  was  the  matter,  when  a  sergeant, 
catching  sight  of  me,  made  signs  to  me  in  a 
rough  authoritative  way  to  take  up  a  spade 
and  foUow  him.  I  turned  sick  at  what  was 
going  to  happen,  but  these  were  people  not 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  I  marched  away  to 
the  forest  with  the  rest 

"It  was  in  this  little  cleariag,  monsieiir, 
where  the  firing-party  was  drawn  up,  with 
one  solitary  figure  stripped  to  his  shirt 
standing  before  them.  I  flung  myself  down 
on  the  ground  and  buried  my  face  in  the 
moss,  and  then  the  volley  rang  out  load 
and  clear.  And  then  the  finng- party 
marched  off*,  and  I  was  left  with  tho 
sergeant,  who  was  cardesriy  pacing  np 
and  down,  and  who  motioned  to  me  to  d^ 
the  grave.  But  first  I  went  up  to  die 
body  to  close  the  eyes  that  were  staring 
wildly,  with,  I  fancy,  some  litUe  con- 
sciousness still  left  in  them.    But  the  f aee 
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was  qaite  different  from  what  I  expected. 
With  the  marks  of  mj  own  razor  upon  it, 
and  a  gash  that  I  made  in  my  agitation  the 
night  before  1  It  was  the  face  of  Gris 
Lapin.  Ah,  how  I  pressed  his  hand,  and 
I  fancied  that  the  nombed  fingers  feebly 
returned  the  pressure.  His  crime  was 
expiated,  he  might  rest  in  peace.  And, 
ma  foi,  I  should  like  to  lie  here  myself 
with  the  sound  of  the  axe  in  the  distance 
and  the  wood^pigeons  cooing.  But  that  is 
all  foUy,  for  when  we  are  dead,  what 
matters  1 

''Mind,  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
the  young  man  thought  that  he  had  left 
his  father  to  die.  He  could  not  thi&k  it 
possible  that  they  would  -shoot  one  man 
for  another.  Nor  would  they  have  done 
80  but  for  the  ruse  of  Gris  Lapin  in  having 
his  well-known  beard  taken  off.  But,  any 
bow,  the  young  man  escaped,  and  the  guard 
did  not  recogmse  the  change.  And  perhaps 
he  does  not  know  to  this  day,  for  when  the 
war  was  over  none  could  say  what  had 
become  of  Gris  Lapin.  And  I  also  held 
my  peace,  for  I  thought  t^t  such  would 
be  the  wish  of  my  old  comrade. 

"But  M.  Eustase  got  his  epaulettes 
after  all,  and  in  the  end  the  comte  gave 
his  permission  that  he  should  marry 
Mdlle.  Agn^  And  madame,  who  was 
at  first  vary  angry,  was  afterwards 
reconciled,  and  when  she  died — both  she 
and  the  comte  are  now  dead — she  left  the 
bulk  of  her  fortune  to  the  young  couple. 
And  so  the  little  Eustase  is  now  M.  de 
Bienville,  and  hunts  the  forest  like  a 
grand  seigneur,  but  some  of  us  remember 
that,  after  all,  he  is  the  son  of  Gris  Lapin." 


MARRIAGE  BY  CAPTURE. 


When  an  Eskimo  youth  has  killed  a 
polar-bear  unaided,  and  so  proved  himself 
capable  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  a 
family,  he  is  sent  forth  at  night  to  obtain  a 
wife,  by  seizing  the  first  girl  he  can  surprise 
unawares.  She  screams,  of  course,  bring- 
ing out  the  whole  village  population,  and, 
an  appreciative  audience  secured,  sets  upon 
her  captor  with  tooth  and  nidi,  releases 
herself  from  his  clutches,  and  darts  among 
the  crowd.  He  follows,  pushing  aside  the 
old  women  who  attempt  to  bar  his  pro- 
gress, heedless  of  the  seal-skin  scourges 
they  lay  about  his  shoulders.  Should  he 
catch  the  flying  lass,  more  scratching  and 
biting  ensues,  and,  perchance,  a  second 
escape.  The  chase  is  then  renewed  as  before. 


only  the  wife-hunter  is  inspirited  by 
knowing  that^  a  third  capture  effected, 
there  will  be  no  more  maidenly  struggles ; 
the  girl  accepting  her  fate,  and  allowing 
him  to  lead  her  away  amid  the  applauding 
shoute  of  the  excited  spectators  The 
aboriginal  Australian  adopts  a  more  sum- 
mary process  when  tired  of  single  blessed- 
ness He  looks  about  for  a  Ukely  help- 
mate, and  finding  one,  waits  his  opportunity, 
knocks  her  down,  and  carries  her  homa 

Marriage  by  capture,  in  this  simple  form^ 
is  now  unknown  out  of  Savagedom,  having 
elsewhere  resolved  itself  into  bride-chases 
and  sham  bridal-battles ;  mere  mockeries  or 
mimicries  of  the  grim  realities  of  those 
ancient  days,  when  men  literally  took  wives 
unto  themselves,  in  practical  assertion  that 
''none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." 

In  Singapore  the  winning  of  a  bride 
depends  upon  the  matrimonial  aspirant's 
fleetness  of  foot,  or  skill  in  paddling  his 
own  canoe.  In  the  first  case,  a  circular 
course  is  marked  out,  half  of  which  is 
traversed  by  the  maiden — encumbered  only 
with  a  waist-band — ere  the  word  is  given 
for  the  would-be  possessor  to  go  in  pursuit, 
in  the  hope  of  overtaking  her  before  she  has 
thrice  compassed  the  circle ;  that  achieved, 
she  has  no  choice  but  to  take  the  victor  for 
her  lord.  In  the  water-chase,  the.  damsel 
takes  her  place  in  a  canoe,  and  plies  its 
double-blaaed  paddle  until  she  has  obtained 
a  reasonable  start,  when  her  admirer  sets 
off  after  her.  The  contest  is  usually  but  of 
short  endurance,  the  pair  having  come  to 
a  proper  understanding  beforehand ;  but 
should  the  girl  have  no  fancy  for  the  suitor, 
and  possess  sufficient  determination  and 
strength  of  arm  to  gain  the  goal  first,  she  is 
at  liberty  to  laugh  at  the  disconsolaie  loser 
of  the  match,  and  reserve  herself  for  a 
claimant  more  to  her  liking. 

Bride-chasing  is  generally  a  trial  of 
horsemanship.  In  this  shape  it  is  practised 
by  most  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central 
Asia.  Captain  Bumaby  tells  us  that  when 
it  has  to  be  decided  how  a  Turcoman  belle 
is  to  be  settled  in  life, ''  The  whole  tribe 
turns  out,  and  the  young  lady,  being 
allowed  the  choice  of  horses,  gallops  away 
from  her  suitors.  They  follow  her.  She 
avoids  those  she  dislikes,  and  seeks  to 
throw  herself  in  the  way  of  the  object  of 
her  affections.  The  moment  she  is  caught 
she  becomes  the  wife  of  her  captor.  Further 
ceremonies  are  dispensed  with,  and  he 
takes  her  to  his  tent."  In  some  tribes  the 
girl  is  burdened  with  the  carcase  of  a  goat 
or  lamb,  which  must  be  snatched  from  her 
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lap.  The  Hazarebs  mark  oat  a  course 
some  twelve  miles  long  a&d  three  wida 
As  soon  as  tixe  maiden  nas  got  far  enough 
from  the  crowd  to  be  able  to  guide  her 
steed  with  perfeet  freedom,  she  turns 
round,  stretches  out  her  hands  to  the  wait- 
ing horsemen,  and  her  father  gives  them 
the  sienal  to  go  in  pursuit  The  chase  is 
sometmies  a  long-lasting  one.  A  traveller 
records  one,  in  which,  after  two  hours' 
galloping,  the  field  of  nine  had  dwindled 
to  four.  Racing  neck  and  neck  together 
the  riders  ^[radaally  gained  on  the  quany, 
each  shoutine  in  turn,  "  I  come,  my  Pen  1 
I  am  your  lover  I "  One  of  the  horses 
suddenly  fidtered  in  his  stride,  and  the 
dismayed  girl  saw  that  the  man  of  her 
heart  was  out  of  the  hunt  Making  a 
quick  turn,  she  darted  right  across  the 
path  of  the  exultant  three,  and  made  at 
full  speed  for  her  lover.  The  baffled  suitors 
checked  their  headlong  career  with  one 
accord,  but,  coming  into  collision,  two 
of  them  rolled  over  on  the  plain;  and, 
ela4ing  the  remaining  detrimental's  grasp 
with  a  triumphant  laugh,  the  maiden 
reached  her  lover's  sida  In  a  moment  his 
arm  was  round  her  waist^  and  she  was  his 
own. 

Among  the  Kalmucks  the  bride-race  is 
reduced  to  a  match,  <and  Dr.  Clarke  avers 
that  the  girls  are  such  good  horsewomen, 
that  for  one  to  be  caught  against  her  will 
was  a  thing  unknown.  Ki^ucka  of  high 
degree,  however,  do  not  run  their  brides 
down;  they  bargain  for  them,  and  tiie 
bargain  concluded,  the  bridegroom  and  the 
chief  men  of  his  horde  ride  to  the  camp  of 
the  bride's  people,  who  feign  opposition  to 
the  match,  and  only  surrender  the  lady 
after  a  mock  conflict  Sometimes  the  con- 
flict is  real  enough.  If  a  Kalmuck  swain 
cannot  find  the  wherewithal  to  satisiy  the 
demands  of  his  lady-love's  parents,  or  is  for 
any  other  reason  obnoxious  to  tiiem,  he 
enlists  the  aid  of  his  kinsmen,  who  at  the 
earliest  chance  swoop  down  on  the  adverse 
camp,  and,  providing  they  do  not  get  the 
worst  of  the  fight,  carry  the  prize  of  their 
valour  to  the  expectant  lover's  arms. 

In  Circassia,  the  carrying  off  of  the  bride 
is  a  pre-arranged  affair,  the  bridegroom 
and  his  followers  rushing  into  the  bride's 
house  while  the  wedding  revelries  are  at 
their  height  there,  and  bearing  the  un- 
reluctant  damsel  off  with  them.  Against 
such  an  irruption  the  Indian  Mussulman 
provides  by  dosing  the  entrances  to  the 
lady's  abode,  and  setting  a  guard  before  it, 
to  receive  the  expected  assiolants.     "  Who 


are  you,  who  dare  to  obstruct  the  king's 
cavalcade)"  demands  the  leader  of  we 
wife-seeking  band.  ^  There  are  thieves 
abroad  at  nighty  possibly  we  behold  Uiem," 
is  the  reply.  A  long  interchange  of  un- 
complimentary badinage  ensues,  terminat- 
ing in  an  attempt  to  break  through  the 
ranks  of  the  bride's  defenders.  Fauing  in 
this,  the  bridegroom  pays  down  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  and  the  gates  are  flung 
open.  There  is  a  second  oontest  of  strength 
within  the  gates,  ending,  as  a  matt^  of 
course,  in  the  giving  up  of  the  maiden,  and 
her  depaisture  with  the  victorious  party. 

The  Khords  have  turned  marriage  by 
capture  from  comedy  into  farce.  Kiding 
one  night  among  the  hills,  an  Snglish 
officer  heard  loud  cries,  seemindiy  proceed- 
ing from  a  village  hard  by.  Mumg  for  Uie 
spot,  he  saw  a  man  carrying  upon  his  back 
something  enveloped  in  scarlet  cloth.  He 
was  surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  young 
fellows,  who  had  all  their  mxk  to  do  to 
protect  him  from  the  desperate  assaults  of 
a  number  of  giris.  The  man  had  just  been 
married,  and  was  conveying  his  blooming 
bride  home ;  and  not  until  he  was  within 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  cottage  did  his 
fair  pursuers  cease  hurling  stones  at  him, 
as  he  and  they  ran  their  hardest 

The  mock-battle  forms  part  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremonials  of  the  Kookies  dwelling 
on  the  north-east  frontiers  of  India ;  but 
with  them  the  bride's  party  has  the  best 
of  the  bout  After  the  purchase-money 
agreed  upon  has  been  paid  down,  the 
friends  of  the  bride-buyer  essay  to  fetch 
his  bargain,  and  get  well  thrashed  for 
their  pains ;  but  the  hurly-burly  over,  the 
woman  is  brought  out,  conducted  to  the 
cottage-gate,  and  then  given  up  without 
any  more  ada  Among  the  Garrows  of 
Bengal,  the  respective  positions  of  the 
parties  to  the  marriage  are  reversed.  It  is 
the  gentleman's  part  to  affect  unwilliiig- 
ness  to  enter  the  bonds  of  matrimony ;  it  is 
for  the  lady  to  do  the  courting.  When 
she  has  brought  her  wocnng  to  ite  hoped- 
for  end,  she  fixes  the  day,  and  bids  her 
friends  come  and  make  merry  with  her. 
The  feast  finished,  the  gueste  bear  the 
hostess  to  the  river  and  give  her  a  bath. 
Then  a  move  is  made  for  the  happy  man. 
Seeing  the  advancing  procession,  he  pre- 
tends to  hide,  but  soon  suffers  himself  to 
be  caught,  carried  to  the  water,  and  well 
dipped  therein.  The  parento,  setting  np 
a  dismal  bawling,  rescue  him  from  h& 
captors,  and  loudly  declare  they  will  not 
part  with  their  beloved  son.    Thcte  is  a 
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scramble,  and  they  are  overcome ;  a  cock 
and  hen  are  sacrificed,  and  the  pair  are 
man  and  wife. 

So  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
costomary  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  for  the 
bridegroom's  friends  to  receive  those  of  the 
bride  with  a  shower  of  darts,  carefolly 
directed  so  as  to  fall  harmless ;  and  Lord 
ELaimes,  who  died  in  1782,  deposes  that  the 
marriage  observances  of  the  Welsh  of  the 
day  were  significantly  symbolical  of  mar- 
riage by  capture ;  the  respective  friends  of 
bride  and  groom  meeting  on  horseback, 
the  former  refusing  to  deuver  the  lady  on 
demand,  and  bringing  about  a  sham  con- 
flict ;  during  which  the  nearest  kinsman  of 
the  bride,  behind  whom  she  is  mounted, 
galloped  away,  to  be  pursued  by  the  oppo- 
site party  until  men  and  horses  had  had 
enough  of  it,  when  the  bridegroom  was 
permitted  to  overtake  the  pretended  fugi- 
tive and  bear  her  o£f  in  triumph. 

The  Berricors  of  France  are  the  only 
European  people  among  whom  the  form  of 
capture  still  survives.  Upon  the  day  of 
a  wedding  the  doors  of  a  bride's  house  are 
closed  and  barricaded,  the  windows  barred, 
and  her  friends  mustered  within.  Pre- 
sently the  bridegroom's  party  comes,  asking 
admission  on  one  false  pretence  after 
another.  Finding  speech  of  no  avail  they 
endeavour  to  force  an  entrance,  with  no 
better  fortune.  Then  comes  a  parley ;  the 
besiegers  proclaim  that  they  bring  the  lady 
a  husband,  and  are  admitted  within  doors, 
to  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  heart,  win 
it,  and  the  bride  with  it ;  the  couple  being 
forthwith  united  in  the  orthodox  fashion. 

WAITING. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS.     PART  IL 
CHAPTER  I.      TEN  YEARS  AFTER. 

Three  lusty  children  were  playing  at 
"  hide-and-seek  "  behind  the  dipped  trees 
and  hedges  of  Trevden  HOl^up  and  down 
the  terrace  walk  and  the  stone  steps.  They 
could  not  have  had  a  better  place  to  play 
in,  and  it  was  invariably  regarded  as  a 
special  treat  by  the  youiiger  members  of 
the  Northltngton  family,  to  be  allowed  to 
shout  and  romp  to  their  heart's  content 
in  Uncle  George's  garden,  undisturbed  by 
nurse's  warning  that  they  would  wake  the 
baby,  or  papa's  scolding,  if  by  any  chance 
they  made  too  much  noise  for  poor  mamma's 
head. 

This  afternoon  they  had  received  an 
invitation  to  tea.  Aunt  Dora  had  walked 
over  with  them,  and  was  sitting  in  front  of 


the  house,  at  the  present  moment  openly 
aiding  and  abetting  little  Fanny  in  her 
efforts  to  find  such  a  good  hidmg-place, 
that  the  boys  would  never  guess  where  she 
was. 

"Not  there.  Fan;  that  will  never  do," 
she  said,  as  Fanny,  the  roundest  and 
plumpest  of  maidens,  tried  to  squeeze  her- 
self behind  the  large  sione  ball  that  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  steps.  '*  Steph  will  find 
you  directly.  Go  behind  the  summer- 
house,  and  give  a  good  'Whoop !'  they  will 
hear  the  echo,  and  won't  know  where  to 
look  for  you." 

Fanny  ran  off,  with  her  pretty  yellow 
curls  floating  behind,  quite  confident  that 
aunty  knew  best,  thougn  somewhat  reluc- 
tant to  give  up  her  chosen  hiding-place. 

Dbra  watched  her  till  she  disappeared 
behind  a  yew  hedge,  then  the  smile  that 
had  lighted  up  her  face  died  away,  she 
rested  her  head  on  her  hands,  and  looked 
out  beyond  the  cedar  into  the  blue 
distance. 

A  fair  sweet  face  it  was  still,  though  the 
long  years  of  waiting  had  left  their  stamp, 
and  given  an  anxious  careworn  expression 
to  the  sensitive  mouth;  but  the  turn  of  the 
head  and  the  grey  eyes  were  the  same. 
What  one  missed  was  the  hopefulness  and 
gaiety  of  youth.  Her  dress  was  simplicity 
itself — a  figured  print,  dark  in  colour, 
without  ribbon  or  lace. 

Even  Fanny  had  (many  years  ago) 
given  up  as  worse  than  useless  all  attempt 
to  make  Dora  look  like  other  people. 

"  I  don't  go  out  much,"  Dora  had  said 
on  one  occasion,  "  and  I  want  to  save  what 
I  can.   We  shall  want  it  some  day." 

Fanny  had  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders, 
as  she  invariably  did  at  any  reference  to 
Walter  Dalton,  and  was  silent — that  is  to 
say,  sUent  for  the  moment — but  she  after- 
wards broke  out  to  Stephen,  with  aggra- 
vated resentment,  against  the  absent  hero. 

How  long  was  this  to  last  ?  Was  sweet 
loving  Dora  to  waste  her  whole  life  in 
waiting  for  a  man  who  would  never  be  able 
to  earn  a  home  for  her  t  *'  She  sends  him 
every  sixpence  she  can  save,  I  know  she 
does,"continued  the  indignant  little  woman. 
"  Why,  only  the  other  day  she  would  not 
accept  an  invitation  to  the  vicarage — and 
she  likes  going  there,  you  know — because 
Steph  had  upset  the  cream-jug  over  her 
dress,  and  she  said  she  could  not  afford  a 
new  one  till  the  autumn  !  She  is  wasting 
her  life ;  and  as  for  him,  he  deserves  that 
she  should  give  him  up,  and  that  is  what  I 
should  have  done  in  her  place  ages  ago." 
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But  it  was  all  to  no  purposa  Dora  could 
not  forget  or  break  her  promise ;  she  stUl 
wrote  to  Walter  I<Mig  loving  letters,  and 
every  year  she  sent  him  her  photograph, 
wondering  sadly  as  she  did  so  when  the 
long  term  of  waiting  would  comQ  to  an  end. 

"Poor  Walter  1  he  will  send  for  me 
when  he  can." 

His  letters,  though  not  very  regular, 
were  full  of  his  unchanging  affection  and 
devotion;  only  nothing  prospered  with 
him.  The  mining  speculation  smashed  up 
almost  immediately.  Since  then  he  had 
tried  half-a-dozen  other  schemes,  each  one 
apparently  more  ruinous  than  the  last;  and 
the  home  of  whioh  he  had  talked  in  Sunset 
Comer  seemed  farther  off  than  ever. 

Nevertheless  Dora's  life  at  The  Chestnuts 
was  not  an  unhappy  one ;  she  had  plenty 
to  do,  for  Fanny  did  not  grow  more 
energetic  with  increasing  years,  and  Stephen 
still  tamed  to  his  sister  for  advice  and  help 
in  all  matters  of  importance.  Then  there 
were  two  little  nieces  now  to  teach  and  pet 
in  addition  to  Stephen  and  Edward. 

People  had  almost  forgotten  the  story 
of  Miss  Northlington's  engagement^  and 
had  left  off  wondering  why  she  had  set 
her  heart  upon  such  a  reckless  matoh — that 
is  to  say,  people  who  were  not  intimate 
enough  with  the  family  to  know  the  whole 
truth. 

It  was  a  useful  busy  life  this  of  Dora's, 
but  sometimes  she  was  very  tired. 

This  bright  afternoon,  when  the  children 
were  at  phty,  as  she  sat  listening  to  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  cedar,  with  her 
hands  clasped  tightly  together,  and  her 
head  bent  down,  the  yearning  to  see 
Walter  once  again  was  strong  in  her,  and 
her  attitude  was  so  sorrowful  that  it  made 
George  Wyatt's  heart  ache,  as  he  came 
towards  her  along  the  terrace.  She  never 
heard  him  till  he  was  quite  close,  and 
then,  she  started,  and  looked  up  with  a 
smile  of  welcoma 

"  Are  you  tired,  Dora  ? "  he  asked  gently. 

"No,  not  tired,  only  thinking.  Do 
come  and  talk  to  me,  Mr.  Wyatt," 

"  Were  they  very  sad  thoughts,  my 
dearl  I'm  afraid  we  don't  any  of  us 
think  enough  of  your  troubles." 

Heaven  ^ows  there  was  no  need  for  him 
to  reproach  himself  with  a  want  of  sym- 
pathy. He  took  her  hand  and  sat  down  by 
her  side. 

"  We  are  Buch  old  friends,  are  we  not  t 
that  it  will  be  quite  safe  for  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  are  thinking  about." 

"Mr.  Wyatt)  I  would  rather  tell  you 


than  the  others,  because — because" — she 
looked  at  him  wistfully — "I  think  you  will 
understand  me  better.  I  have  not  had  a 
letter  from  Walter  for  a  great  many  mails, 
and  it  is  a  long  time  since  he  went.  I  do 
not  think  I  can  go  on  like  this  much 
longer.  He  is  so  afraid  of  making  me  poor, 
so  fliraid  I  sha'n't  like  living  out  thera  I 
know  so  well  how  he  feels  about  it^  my 

foor  Walter  I  so  I  have  written  to  say  that 
am  coming  out  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
have  saved  a  little  money — just  a  little— 
and  we  shall  have  something  to  start  with. 
I  hope  he  will  be  glad  that  I  have  decided 
it,  and" — ^her voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper 
— "  I  cannot  bear  to  be  parted  from  lum 
any  longer.  I  have  tried  to  be  patient — 
indeed  I  have." 

Greoige  Wyatt's  raddy  ftce  g^w  pale, 
and  the  hand  that  rested  on  the  iron  taUe 
trembled,  but  Dora  was  looking  far  away 
beyond  the  garden-wall,  and  she  did  not 
notice  him.  She  was  thinking  of  Walter 
and  his  farewell  words,  "  Promise  that  yon 
will  never  give  me  up ;"  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  heard  his  passionate  voice,  and 
saw  his  loving  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 
Promise  1  Aye,  she  would  keep  her  word, 
come  what  would. 

"  Have  you  quite  made  up  your  mind  to 
this  step  1" 

It  was  one  of  Ceorge  Wyatt's  peculiari- 
ties, that  whenever  he  was  most  moved,  he 
was  apt  to  express  himself  in  stiff  trite 
sentences. 

"  Yes.  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind, 
and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  toll  Stephen 
and  Fanny.  I  alwkys  come  to  you  in  my 
difficulties,  don't  1 1 " 
:  "  I  have  been  able  to  do  very  little  for 
you,  my  dear;"  this  with  a  suppressed  sigh. 

Dora  put  her  hand  <m  his  for  a  moment, 
and  then  went  on : 

"  Stephen  and  Fanny  are  very  good  to 
me,  but  it  has  not  been  very  comfortable 
at  home  just  lately.  I  could  not  do  as 
they  wished  about  Mr.  Keith — I  dare  say 
Steph  told  you — and  it  is  better  that  I 
should  go  at  once,  and  not  put  it  off  any 
longer." 

George  Wyatt  drew  a  deep  lifie  in  the 
gravel  walk  with  his  stick. 

''  I  do  not  consider  that  your  rofnsii^ 
Mr.  Keith  ought  to  make  any  difference  in 
your  home-life.  Stephen  does  not  intend 
that" 

« I'm  sure  he  doesn't,  dear  Stephen,  but 
he  is  so  disappointed,  and  I  can't  prevent 
him  from  begging  me  to  break  off  my 
engagement." 
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"  Sappodne  that  there  happened  to  be 
some  one  eue  who  was  anxious,  veiy 
anxious  to  make  yoa  happy;  some  one 
who  wqnld  take  joa  abroad  or  stay  at 
home ;  in  fact  devote  his  life  to  yonr  hap- 
piness, would  you  still  feel  yourself  bonnd 
to— foigive  me,  Dora — ^to  that  childish 
contract  1 " 
Dora  looked  at  him. 

^'Do  you  mean  somebody  besides  Mr. 
Keith  V*  she  asked  in  siuprise, 
« Yes."  ♦ 

"  I  should  be  very,  very  sorry.  I  hope 
it's  a  mistake  of  yours,"  replied  Dora;  she 
was  entirely  unsuspicious  of  the  truth.  "  I 
think  it  must  be."  Qeorge  dug  his  stick 
BtiU  deeper  into  the  path.  ''But  if  it  is 
not/'  continued  Dora,  "  that  is  only  one 
more  reason  why  I  had  better  go  away 
at  once.  And  oh,  Mr.  Wyatt^  I  do  lore 
Walter!" 

He  belieyed  it ;  at  one  time  he  had  tried 
hard  to  persuade  himself  that  these  years 
of  neglect  had  weakened  Dora's  affection 
for  Walter  Dalton ;  he  knew  now  that  the 
Dora  of  today  was  unchanged  in  her  con* 
stancy. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  quite  believe  you,"  he 
said,  *'  and  I  will  tell  Stephen  your  decision, 
as  you  wish.  We  shall  have  to  see  about 
making  arrangements  for  your  journey. 
But  here  come  the  children  i" 

''  Aunt  Dora,"  shouted  Stephen,  rushing 
up  the  steps  three  at  a  time,  "  that  was  a 
splendid  place  for  Fan  to  hide  in,  if  she 
hadn't  looked  out,  like  a  little  muff,  and 
Edward  hadn't  seen  a  bit  of  her  hat 
Hullo,  aunty  I  what's  the  matter  1  Have 
you  been  crying  1  You  look  so  queer." 
*'  Do  I,  Steph  1  I  haven't  been  crying." 
'*It's  Uncle  George  who  looks  queer," 
said  the  more  observant  Fanny.  "Are 
you  going  indoors,  Uncle  (George)  May  I 
come  too  1 " 

George  held  out  his  hand,  and  Faxmy 
trotted  off  by  his  side. 
"  Do  grown-up  gentlemen  ever  cry  9" 
"  Sometimes,  Fan." 

'*Ohl"    After  a  pause,  "I  hope  you 
never  wilL" 

Mr.  Wyatt  did  not  answer ;  as  he  opened 
the  dining-room  door,  Fanny  peeped  in, 
and,  catching  sight  of  the  table  which  was 
being  laid  for  tea,  she  forgot  her  abstract 
speculations,  and  burst  fgirth  into  entreaties, 
might  they  have  tea  in  the  garden  9  It 
would  be  such  much  better  fun. 
"  Will  Aunt  Dora  allow  you  to  1 " 
'*  Aunt  Dora  alwa3rs  likes  everything 
that  is  nice ;  but  I'll  run  and  ask  her." 


In  after  years,  Fanny  remembered  that 
tea-party  in  the  Trevden  garden;  how 
happy  they  all  were  /but  not  quite  so  noisy 
as  usual,  even  tiie  boys  being  subdued); 
how,  after  tea  was  over,  and  Fanny  had 
poured  it  out  herself.  Uncle  George  had 
told  them  stories  of  what  he  did  when  he 
was  a  little  boy;  and  how  Aunt  Dora, 
with  a  red  shawl  round  her  (Uncle  George 
had  fetched  it  from  the  house)  had  walk^ 
up  and  down  the  terrace  watching  the 
sunset  When  Fanny  had  gone  to  ask 
her  if  she  wasn't  tired,  she  had  started 
and  turned  red,  and  Fanny  had  seen  the 
light  in  her  eyes  and  the  j»nk  colour  in 
her  cheeks,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
short  life  it  had  dawned  upon  her  that 
something  strange  was  going  to  happen, 
and  that  it  was  something  that  made 
Aunty  Don^  look  very  happy. 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  ^e  whole  affair, 
from  beginning  to  end,  so  there  is  an  end 
of  it,"  said  Stephen  to  George  Wyatt 
"  Dora  is  one  of  those  people  who,  when 
they  have  once  got  an  idea  into  their  heads, 
stick  to  it  through  thick  and  thin.  It's  a 
great  pity,  but,  as  Fanny  says,  it  is  her 
own  doing,  and  she  must  abide  by  the 
consequences.  Why  couldn't  she  have 
married  Keith)  Ajb  nice  a  man  as  ever 
stepped,  with  a  comfortable  income,  and 
desperately  in  love  jnih  her.  And  I  even 
thought,  years  ago,  you  know,  Wyatt,  that 
you  and  she  might  have  made  a  happy 
couple.  She  would  make  any  man  an 
excellent  wife,  as  Fanny  says ;  and  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  how  we  shall  get  on  without 
her.  But  I  always  objected  to  this  mad 
affair  from  the  very  b^inning,  mind  you, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  I  am  going  to 
change  my  opinion  like  a  weather-cock, 
just  to  please  a  silly  girl's  fancy,  who  doesn't 
know  her  own  mind  two  days  together  I 
No,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair." 

Thus  it  fell  out  that  it  was  George 
Wyatt  who  volunteered  to  make  the  neces- 
sary enquiries  about  steamers,  who  had  an 
interview  with  the  captain,  and  who  super- 
intended all  the  final  arrangements  for 
Dora's  comfort  during  her  voyage. 

Very  quickly  the  liMt  few  weeks  slipped 
by,  and  then  there  came  the  last  day — the 
last  hour  in  England.  The  final  wrench 
was  over,  the  farewells  had  been  said  to 
Fanny  and  the  children,  to  Stephen,  who 
still  refused  to  sanction  his  sister's  de- 
parture. It  was  a  cold  September  day, 
and  the  clouds  were  flying  quickly  across 
the  sky,  white-crested  waves  were  heaving 
the   waters    of  the    Mersey;    the  river 
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looked  grey ;  the  long  lines  of  docks,  the 
thousands  of  masts,  the  vast  quays  and 
warehouses  were  all  nnbrightened  by  a 
gleam  of  sunshine.  The  deck  of  the  ship 
was  clearing  slowly,  and  in  little  groujMs 
the  friends  of  the  passengers  were  saying 
good-bye  and  going  on  shore;  a  smaU 
crowd  of  spectators  was  lounging  about  at 
the  entrance  of  the  dodc  Two  or  three 
children^  having  already  made  themselves 
quite  at  home  in  their  new  quarters,  were 
racing  up  and  down  the  cabin-stairs,  or 
staring  at  each  firesh  arrival. 

Up  and  down  the  stone  quay  walked 
Dora  and  Qeoige  Wyatt,  from  the  sheds 
where  the  porters  were  pushing  and 
rolling  great  crates  and  unwieldy  tubs,  to 
the  iron  crane  that  stretched  far  up  into 
the  grey  sky,  and  creaked  and  moaned  in 
the  wind.  All  around  them,  1ihe  roaring 
of  steam,  the  shouts  of  the  sailors,  and 
the  bustle  of  departure. 

<<I  think  you  must  go  on  board, 
Dora." 

The  last  messages  had  been  given,  the 
last  directions  about  letters  and  writing. 
Even  till  this  moment  there  had  been  a 
faint  hope  in  (George's  mind  that  her 
courage  might  fail  her — ^that  she  might 
possibly  be  detained.  What  would  nis 
return  home  be  like  t  He  must  go  back 
to  his  work  and  his  daily  life,  but  he  felt 
now,  more  vividly  than  he  had  ever  done 
before,  what  her  loss  would  be  to  him. 
Tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  for 
the  last  time  on  the  sweet  face  of  the 
woman  for  whose  sake  he  would  gladly 
have  died,  and  as  he  looked — ^was  it  Mb 
fancy,  or  had  happiness  really  brought 
back  Dora's  youth  and  freshness) — ^it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  long  years  were 
as  nothing,  and  that  he  was  still  taking 
care  of  the  little  school-girl  who  had  got 
a  holiday  at  last,  and  was  escaping  from 
all  her  troubles 

**  By  your  leave,  sir,"  said  a  man  with  a 
truck,  who  had  brushed  roughly  against 
Dora. 

"  This  will  never  do.  Well,  my  dear, 
there's  everything  comfortable  for  you 
now,  I  hope,  and  I  trust  you  will  have  a 
prosperous  voyage,  and  don't  quite  forget 
us  all  when  you  get  to  Lim&." 

His  voice  faltered ;  and  now  in  her  new 
joy,  and  her  certainty  that  her  own  trials 
had  come  to  an  end,  for  the  first  time  it 
flashed  upon  Dora  that  she  had  under- 
rated his  a£fection  and  loyalty,  that  here 
was  a  pearl  of  great  price  which  she  had 
put  aside  without    giving    it    a    second 


thought;  but  the  idea  vanished  slmo.)t 
immediately,  as  he  answered  her  whis- 
pered '^  Forgive  me,  I  have  not  been  grate- 
ful enough  for  all  your  goodness  to  me," 
with  ''My  dearest  child,  such  old  friends 
as  we  are  don't  want  to  talk  about  soek  a 
thine  as  nratitude;  we  understand  one 
another.  Come,  they  will  let  me  stay  on 
board  till  the  bell  rings ;  I  must  see  the 
last  of  you." 

Silently  Dora  put  her  arm  in  his,  and  in 
the  bustle  aod^oise  of  the  steamer  thej 
separated. 

"  You  are  quite  content  and  satisfied  f " 
were  his  last  words  as  he  kissed  her  fore- 
head. 

''More  than  content.  I  am  doing 
what  I  have  longed  to  do  ever  since 
Walter  left  me." 

^  Heaven  bless  and  keep  you,  my  child  T' 

He  was  the  last  to  go  on  shore,  and 
while  the  ship  steamed  slowly  towards  the 
sea,  he  stood  watching,  watching  till  he 
could  no  longer  distinguish  Dora  irom  the 
other  passengers,-  and  till  the  last  carl  of 
smoke  faded  from  his  sight 

CHAPTER  IL 

Thb  long  voyage  was  a  prosperous  one. 
Among  the  passengers  was  a  yoang 
Oerman  lady,  going  out  to  Lima  wiUi  her 
little  girl,  to  join  her  husband. 

Dora,  who  was  a  wretched  sailor,  had 
become  seriously  ill  soon  after  they  left 
Liverpool,  and  Frau  von  ELagedom  had 
proved  a  most  afiectionate  and  untiring 
nurse.  The  two  ladies  had  become  great 
friends  in  consequence,  as  people  do  on 
board  ship,  unless  they  are  so  unforUmate 
as  to  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
become  bitter  enemies.  They  had  spent  a 
few  days  together  at  Buenos  Ayres,  that 
fair  city  of  gardens  and  fountains,  and 
were  again  together  on  board  the  steamer 
Amazon,  steaming  southwards  towards  the 
Straits  of  Magellan. 

As  they  neared  the  snowy  peaks  and 
glaciers  that  border  the  entrance  to  the 
Straits,  the  weather  becmne  unsettled,  and 
for  several  days  the  mists  and  raii^stonns 
ha;d  prevented  the  ladies  from  being  on 
deck  as  much  as  usual  One  morning, 
however,  Dora  had  gone  up  the  cabin 
stairs  with  little  Sophie  von  Hagedoni,  in 
hopes  of  getting  a  j^impse  of  the  beaatAfnl 
scenery  through  which  they  were  pasmng. 

"  What  a  dear  sun  to  shine  for  as ! 
See,  tante,  she  is  looking  out,"  exclaimed 
Sophie  in  her  broken  English,  clinging 
tight  to  Dora's  hand. 
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She  had  long  since  appropriated  "  Xante 
Dora  "  as  her  own  especial  companion  and 
friend,  ever  since  the  day  when  she  had 
diBcovered  that  the  strange  English  lady 
with  the  kind  eyes  loved  vSl  little  children, 
and  had  oiUy  just  said  good>bye  to  her  own 
niece,  who  was  about  Sophie's  age^  and 
also  had  yellow  hair  and  red  cheeks,  and 
who  (extraordinary  to  say)  had  likewise 
a  great  taste  for  listening  to  Aunt  Dora's 
storieSb 
The  miat  was  indeed  rising  fast,  and  the 
^corioosly-shaped  mountains  were  illumi- 
nated with  rays  of  sunshine,  casting  red 
and  golden  lights  on  the  snowy  peaks, 
while,  far  below,  the  rich  vegetation  grew 
close  to  the  water's  edge. 

"It  is  beautiful,"  said  Dora,  as  she 
stood  leaning  against  the  bulwarks. 
In  her  blue  dress  and  hood,  with  the 
tiny  maiden  by  her  side,  she  made  a 
charming  picture. 

Three  gentlemen,  who  were  taking  their 
morning's  constitutional — ^an  hour's  walk 
from  stem  to  prow  of  the  vessel — passed 
close  by.  They  bowed,  and  continued  their 
walk. 

"That  girl  makes  a  perfect  slave  of 
herself  to  the  child,"  remarked  a  young 
Englishman,  who  would  willingly  have 
thrown  away  his  cigar  and  deserted  his 
friends  if  he  had  seen  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  Dora. 

"  It  is  a  nice  little  maiden,"  replied  his 
companion,  a  kind-featured  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  strong  Grerman  accent ;  "  and 
the  young  lady  herself  also  pleases  me.  I 
sit  next  to  her  at  dinner." 
.  ''Just  like  your  luck.  That  ought  to 
have  been  my  seat" 

''  It  would  have  done  you  no  avail,  my 
friend.  She  has  thoughts  for  no  one,  and 
is  very  reserved,  as  your  fair  country- 
women are;  so,  at  least,  the  Frau  von 
Hagedom  is  telling  me,  when  I  ask  who  is 
the  pretty  Englanderin." 

''  She  is  going  on  to  Lima,"  observed  the 
third,  as  he  sheltered  himself  behind  the 
Grerman,  in  order  to  light  a  fusee,  "  and  I 
only  hope  she'll  like  the  country  when  she 
gets  thera  Horrid  hole  1  I  suppose  she's 
got  a  heap  of  money,  or  her  people  have 
been  lucky.  Lima  has  never  done  me  any 
good,  and  I've  been  broiling  there,  off  and 
on,  these  ten  years,  thanks  to  those  infernal 
mines." 

**  Don't  you  think  mamma  would  like  to 
come  up  and  get  a  little  fresh  air,  Sophiel " 
asked  Dora.  ''Rundown  and  give  her  my 
love,  and  sav  I  will  wait  for  her.     I  see  mv 


deck-chair,  so  I  can  sit  and  rest  if  I  get 
tired." 

With  a  parting  hug,  Sophie  obeyed,  and 
Dora  was  left  to  amuse  herself  as  best  she 
might  To  her  English  eyes,  the  fast- 
chuiging  scenery  was  an  unceasing  amuse- 
ment 

As  the  sun  grew  hotter  and  stronger, 
the  mist  faded  away,  and  revealed  the 
beauties  of  the  strange  country. 

By-and-by  several  ladies  came  up,  and 
Do^a  was  beginning  to  think  that  she 
would  go  herself  and  find  Frau  von 
Hagedom,  when  a  familiar  name  fell  upon 
her  ears  as  the  three  smokers  passed  close 
to  her  again. 

They  spoke  to  the  ladies,  and  finally  the 
captain  joined  the  group  and  an  animated 
conversation  commencea. 

Mr.  Bichards,  the  dark-haired  man  with 
the  grievance,  M)peared  to  be  the  chief 
speaker,  and  he  frequently  appealed  to  the 
captain  to  confirm  his  statements. 

The^captain,  having  been  for  many  years 
on  the  line^  would  naturally  know  a  thing 
or  two  about  Callao  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  One  story  in  particular 
Mr.  Richards  related  with  the  most  minute 
details — ^people  will  be  amused  at  anything 
on  board  ship — about  an  unfortunate 
Englishman,  a  clever  fellow  too, -who  had 
been  out  in  Peru  more  than  ten  years,  and 
everything  that  he  had  put  his  hand  to  had 
failed,  and  he  was  no  fool ;  he  only  just 
manaeed  to  live  and  keep  his  family,  though 
he  had  help  from  his  fnends  at  home. 

All  this  Dora  heard,  heard  in  a  dreamy 
way  without  listening,  as  they  passed  and 
repassed/ the  spot  where  she  sat.  She  had 
taken  Walter's  last  letter  from  her  pocket- 
book,  and  was  reading  it  again  as  if  she 
did  not  already  know  it  by  heart.  The 
time  was  getting  short  now.  How  soon 
she  would  see  him  a^ain — dear  Walter ! 
Henceforwiurd,  please  Heaven,  she  would  . 
devote  her  life  to  smoothing  away  all  diffi- 
cidties  from  his  path,  and  to  making  his 
home  in  Lima  a  brighter  one  than  it  had 
been  so  far. 

"  In  reference  to  your  companion  in 
Peru,"  suggested  the  German  with  the 
kind  face,  "the  taxdt  would  be  with  the 
young  man  himself,  without  doubt" 

''Certainly  it  was — a  regular  ne'er-do- 
weel,"  replied  the  captain.  "  I  ought  to 
know,  as  he  married  my  cousin,  and  though 
I  never  set  eyes  on  the  man,  I  have  heara 
a  great  deal  about  him.  His  wife  doesn't 
ask  people  to  the  house  much — ashamed  of 
him.  I  suppose,  poor  thinx  1 " 
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There  was  a  mnrmur  of  sympathy  from 
the  ladies. 

"  The  accounts  don't  tally/'  observed  the 
Englishman  who  had  bemoaned  his  place 
at  dinner.  "Here's  Richards  collecting 
oar  sympathies  on  behalf  of  an  unfortunate 
genius  whom  he  reveres  or — beg  pardon, 
Richards — did  love  as  a  brother  once  upon 
a  time ;  and  the  oaptain  comes  with  a  dash 
of  cold  water  and  says  it  is  his  own  fault. 
I  don't  belieye  it's  the  same  man — ^the 
contrast's  too  striking. " 

"  It  must  be/'  said  the  captain  briefly, 
as  if  the  subject  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 
"Richards  mentioned  his  name  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story,  or  I  should  not  have 
interrupted  him."* 

"  What  is  his  name  1 "  asked  one  of  the 
ladiea 

The  waves  lapped  ceaselessly  against  the 
sides  of  the  ship ;  the  group  of  passengers 
sauntering  up  and  down  continued  to  talk 
and  laugh ;  the  tints  on  the  glacier  changed 
from  rose-pink  to  gold ;  but  Dora  heard 
and  saw  no  more  till  Sophie  slipped  her  fat 
little  hand  into  hers. 

"  Mamma  is  very  sorry,  she  cannot  come 
up  now,  but  she  will  in  the  afternoon. 
She  hopes  it  will  not  be  too  windy  for 
you.  Tante  Dora,"  as  Dora  turned  towards 
her  with  white  face  and  lips,  "are  you 
weary  of  waiting  1 " 

"Tes,"  said  Dora,  and  she  wrapped 
the  shawl  round  her;  "and  I  am  very 
cold." 

"Poor  tante  I"  said  the  child  tenderly. 
"  Come,  and  I  will  help  you  down  the  stairs. 
Mamma  will  make  you  warm  in  the  cabin. 
Come ! " 

The  Amazon  made  a  successful  passage 
through  the  Straits,  and  entered  on  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Pacific  The  storms 
and  mists  were  left  farther  behind  day  by 
day ;  the  sun  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer.  The 
passengers  began  to  talk  of  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  and  to  lay  bets  as  to  when  they 
should  first  sight  land. 

There  was  one  among  them  who  had  no 
plans  and  no  longings  for  the  journey's 
end.  Tenderly  as  she  was  nursed  and 
cared  for  by  Frau  von  Hagedom  and  the 
ship's  doctor,  it  became  evident  that  the 
English  lady  who  had  taken  such  a  fancy 
to  the  little  Glerman  girl  would  never  livd 
to  reach  Lima. 

Everything  was  done  for  her  that  kind- 
ness and  skill  could  devise.  The  captain 
himself  carried  her  on  deck  on  the  days 
when  she  was  strong  enough  to  bear  it 


There  was  not  a  sailor  on  board  who  failed 
to  ask,  day  by  day,  "How  is  Miss 
Northlington  this  morning  1 " 

She  was  fading  away  from  their  gn^, 
and  it  seemed  that  she  had  neither  the  will 
nor  the  power  to  rally  her  strength. 

It  was  too  hot  for  Dora  to  be  carried  on 
deck  as  usual,  the  port-hole  and  the  calnn- 
door  was  wide  open  to  admit  what  little 
breeze  there  was.  She  was  dressed  and 
sitting  up;  she  had  asked  for  her  desk, 
and  was  arranging  letters,  and  tearing  up 
papers. 

"  You  must  go  in  to  dinner  to-day,"  she 
said,  looking  up  cheerfully  as  the  bell 
rang.  "I  have  got  everything  I  want 
Please  gol"  as  she  saw  refusal  in  her 
friend's  face. 

"  Then  I  will  send  the  stewardess  to  sit 
with  you,  or  will  you  have  Sophie  t  She 
is  longing  to  come  and  see  you,  she  is  just 
outside." 

Dora  smiled,  and  said  that  she  would 
rather  have  her  little  favourite  than  any 
one  elsa 

"  Tante  Dora,"  said  the  little  girl  as  she 
crept  into  the  cabin  on  tiptoe,  "I  have 
such  pretty  flowers.  The  cook  gave  them 
to  me  ;  he  has  a  few — a  very  few.  They 
grow  in  a  pot  Look,  this  is  a  myrtle  spray ; 
will  you  have  iti" 

"  Thank  you,  darling,"  she  said,  taking 
the  tiny  nosegay  in  her  thin  fingers,  and 
fastening  it  to  her  dress;  her  beautlfal 
eyes  were  fixed  lovingly  on  the  child. 
"  How  good  of  you  to  bring  it  to  me  1  But 
you  look  very  sleepy,  Sophie." 

"I  am  it  also,  Tantchen;  may  I  say 
my  English  prayers  to  you  now,  instead  of 
with  mamma  1 " 

"  Please,  Sophie." 

The  child  Imelt  down  and  repeated  the 
simple  prayer  that  Dora  had  taught  her, 
when  they  had  first  shared  the  same  cabin. 
Then  she  began  to  say  her  hymn;  towards 
the  end  she  paused  and  hesitatod,  uncer- 
tain what  came  next 

"'And  in  thy  heart  foiigive  him  all/" 
said  Dora  in  a  low  clear  voice,  and  Sophie 
repeated  after  her : 

"  And  in  thy  heart  forffive  him  all, 

'  "■      "  BIO 


Am  thou  wonld'flt  be  foigiven. 

"  I  think  Tante  Dora  is  almost  as  asie^ 
as  I  am,"  whispered  Sophie  when  her 
mother  came  back  to  the  cabin ;  "  say  good- 
night to  her  if  she  wakes." 

When  the  sun  rose  out  of  the  blue 
Pacific  waters  Dora's  spirit  had  passed 
away.  George  Wyatt's  fancy  had  come 
true — though  in  a  manner  of  whidi  he 
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had  never  dreamt — the  Ions  school-time 
was  over,  her  holidays  had  began  at  last 

She  died  quite  peacefully,  without  a  sigL 
Sophie's  little  spray  of  myrtle  was  still 
fastened  to  her  dress.  On  the'  outside  of 
an  envelope,  they  found  a  few  words  scrib- 
bled in  pencil : 

''  My  love  to  all  at  home.  Tell  Mr. 
Wyatt  that  I  am  very  happy.  My  love  to 
Walter." 

She  died  three  days  before  they  sighted 
land.  On  the  following  morning,  the  tones 
of  the  toUiDg-bell  were  wafted  far  over  the 
quiet  sea,  and  the  captain  with  faltering 
voice  read  the  funeral  service,  while  the 
crew  stood  round  bare-headed,  and  Frau 
von  Hagedom  knelt  sobbing  for  the  friend 
who,  in  these  few  weeks,  had  become  so 
dear  to  her. 

At  Callao,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Amazon,  when  the  passengers  were 
greeting  their  newly-found  friends,  and 
the  decks  were  crowded  with  shouting 
sailors  and  pushing  porters,  a  handsome 
dark-bearded  man — to  whom  the  white 
costume  of  the  country  was  remarkably 
becoming — made  hia  way  on  board.  He 
enquired  for  Miss  Northlington ;  her  friends 
had  commissioned  him  to  meet  her. 

He  heard  the  sad  tidings  of  her  death 
with  deep  concern ;  he  had  known  her  for 
many  years,  he  said,  the  intelligence  was 
most  distressing  to  him,  and  would  be  to 
all  interested  in  Miss  Northlington.  After 
a  short  interview  with  the  captain,  whom 
he  discovered  to  be  a  connection  of  his 
own,  Mr.  Dalton  begged  to  be  introduced 
to  tiie  lady  who  had  so  befriended  Miss 
Northlington  during  her  illness. 

Kind-hearted  Frau  von  Hagedom  met 
him  with  outstretched  hands,  and  poured 
into  his  sympathising  ears  the  account  of 
Dora's  patience  and  goodness. 

''  I  had  grown  to  love  and  esteem  her, 
Mr.  Dalton,  like  my  own  sister,  as  I  am 
sure  all  must  who  were  with  her.  I  miss 
her  so  that,  though  I  shall  meet  my  dear 
husband  to-morrow,  after  two  years'  sepa- 
ration, I  can  think  only  of  her ;  and  my 
little  daughter  stiil  weeps.  Are  you  a 
married  man,  Mr.  Dalton  1 " 

"  ^fes,  I  have  been  married  for  nine 
years.  My  eldest  girl  is  about  the  same 
age  as  yonrs.^' 

"  Ach !  So  then  you  have  a  heart  and  can 
feel  for  my  poor  Dora.  And  I  think  she 
had  a  trouble,  though  she  liked  not  to  talk 
of  herself.  Will  you  come  to  the  cabin 
and  see  where  she  died  t " 


Mr.  Dalton  bowed  his  handsome  head, 
and  followed  Frau  von  Hagedom. 

It  was  close  and  hot  in  the  cabin.  Mr. 
Dalton  did  not  ask  many  questions ;  after 
examining  their  contents  with  deliberate 
care,  he  silently  put  his  seal  on  Dora's 
desk  and  travelling-bag,  and  wrote  instruc- 
tions for  their  being  returned  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Northlington. 

"And  this,"  said  Fran  von  Hagedom, 
putting  Dora's  envelope  into  his  hand,  "  I 
will  send  through  the  post,  it  will  arrive 
sooner." 

As  his  eyes  feU  on  the  uncertain  writing 
he  grew  deadly  pale  ^thero  are  moments 
of  retribution  even  in  tnis  life). 

"You  will  do  as  you  think  best," 
he  said;  "wiU  you  pardon  me  if  I 
bid  you  farewell  1  My  nerves  are  hardly 
equal  to  this  strain.  I  ani  completely 
upset" 

He  took  Frau  von  Hagedom's  hand  in 
his  and  pressed  it  "  What  fine  eyes  he 
had,  and  what  a  noble  countenance," 
thought  the  little  (German  lady  as  she 
begged  him  to  go  up  into  the  fresh  air, 
"  and  so  much  sympathy — ^a  true-hearted 
nature." 

In  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  landing, 
the  captain  saw  no  more  of  Mr.  Walter 
Dalton.  When  he  came  to  make  enquiries 
he  found  that  the  tall  Englishman  had 
gone  away  some  hours  ago,  apparently 
overcome  by  the  distressing  information 
which  he  had  received.  He  had  left  no 
address. 

From  that  day  to  this  neither  Stephen 
Northlington  nor  0«orge  Wyatt  have  heard 
tidings  of  Walter  Dalton.  When  Fanny 
(many  weeks  later  on)  unpacked  Dora's 
travelling-bag,  the  little  packet  of  bank- 
notes (that  had  been  saved  through  ten 
long  years  of  waiting)  was  missing. 

George  Wyatt  visited  the  captain  and 
the  doctor  of  the  Amazon  on  their  return 
to  England;  he  heard  from  their  lips 
the  stoiy  of  Dora's  illness  and  death. 
He  knows,  now  that  the  first  sharp  grief  is 
over,  that  it  is  better  as  it  i&  He  still 
lives  at  Trevden  Hill.  He  is  still  the 
friend  and  mainstay  of  the  Northlington 
family''— the  children  worship  hinu  Little 
Fan  believes  ^hat  since  Aunt  Dora  went 
away,  there  is  no  one  so  good  as  Uncle 
Greorge  in  the  whole  wide  world.  Two  or 
three  times  a  year  a  fair-haired  young 
nephew  of  Greorge's — ^whom  he  has  de- 
clared his  heir — comes  to  Trevden  HilL 
George  Wyatt  has  never  married. 


^ 
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GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  UB&.  L£ITH  ADAHa 
PART  IL      CHAPTER  L      THE  BOY  DAVEY. 

At  a  date  lying  sixteen  years  back  from 
the  time  of  the  llecklineton  bank  robbery, 
a  worthy  couple  named  Eobin  had  been 
engaged  by  Mr.  Alison  Stirling  as  porter 
and  general  servant^  at  the  t£en  newly- 
established  bank. 

The  dual  appointment  was  by  no  means 
a  luxorious  one,  since  the  financial  business 
itself  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
success  that  began  to  attend  it  partook 
more  of  the  fitful  gleam  of  April  sunshine 
than  the  steady  radiance  of  June.  Two 
small  rooms  at  the  back  of  the  bank  were 
apportioned  to  the  man  and^irife  :  the  little 
kitchen  lighted  by  a  window  very  high  up, 
that  looked  plump  against  a  dead  wiJl  and 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  view  of  a  leaden  * 
water-pipe  and  spout;  the  little  bedroom 
lighted  (which  really  seems  somewhat  an 
ironical  term  to  apply  to  the  process  in 
question)  only  from  the  kitchen. 

But  Robin  and  his  wife  were  well  con- 
tent In  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  working  folk  were  less  ambitious  in 
their  ideas  than  nowadays ;  and  so  it  came 
about  that  the  various  friends  of  Dickory 
Eobin  and  his  wife  Susan  were  of  opinion 
that  they  had  come  in  for  what  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  "  snug  thine,"  since  two 
rooms,  a  pound  a  week,  and  firing,  were  not 
to  be  picked  up  every  day  of  the  week. 

It  has  been  said  ti^at  Alison  Stirling,  the 
senior  partner  in  Becklington  Bank,  was  a 
just  but  hard  man ;  selfish,  yet  righteously 
so  (if  such  a  thing  can  be),since  hedefrauded 
no  man.  He  was  not  a  man  who  had 
hardened  with  time ;  but  had  apparently 
been  bom  so,  like  a  loaf  baked  crusty  from 
the  first.  He  was  as  just,  as  unrelenting, 
as  bound  up  in  his  own  success  and  ad- 
vantage in  these  earlier  years  as  in  those 
then  stUl  to  come.  He  read  the  testi- 
monials of  Dickory  Robin  and  Susan  his 
wife,  with  a  keen  and  scrutinising  eye; 
he  particularly  laid  stress  upon  one 
qualification  impossible  to  be  dispensed 
with — they  were  ''  without  encumbrances." 
The  worthy  couple  entered  upon  their 
functions,  discharging  them  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  Beck- 
lington Bank  increased  and  multiplied  its 
transactions,  widened  its  connection,  and 
became  a  thing  known  in  the  land.  And 
so  a  year  passed  by. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened. 


Two  rough  fellows  tnunptng  from  one 
searcoaat  town  to  another,  found,  lying  in  a 
comer  of  tilie  road,  a  little  baby,  rither  dead 
or  fast  asleep. 

One  tnnied  it  over  with  his  foot»  at 
which  it  gave  a  little  moan;  the  other 
raised  it  in  his  strong  arms. 

It  was  late,  and  time  was  an  object.  The 
men  did  not  want  to  go*  wandering  all 
over  the  country  to  find  a  poor-houaa  An 
official-looking  building  stood  handy,  and 
atrack  them  as  a  likdy  place  wherein  to 
find  sanctuary  for  their  unwelcome  prize ; 
since,  like  the  kind-hearted  sailors  they 
were,  the  thought  of  leaving  poor  baby  on 
the  hard  bed  m  which  they  had  found  it^ 
never  occurred  to  them. 

The  men  rang — ^timorously  enough — at 
a  lurking  door  down  a  stone -flagged 
passage,  and  Mrs.  Robin,  hastily  wrapped 
in  a  shawl  to  conceal  some  slight  aketchiness 
of  attire,  answered  the  summons  in  person. 

''Hpre's  a  babby,  missis;  we  found  it 
lyin^  by  the  road,"  said  sailor  number  one, 
puttmg  the  unconscious  infant  into  Mb. 
Kobin's  astonished  arms. 

"  We  be  seafarin'  chaps  on  the  road  to 
our  ship — ^^we  canna  be  hampered  wi'  a 
squaller,''  said  his  fellow. 

There  stood  Mrs.  Robin,  instinctively 
clutching  the  baby,  while  the  rushlight  she 
had  set  On  a  shelf  in  the  passage,  flared 
dismally  in  the  wind.  As  to  the  sailors, 
all  that  was  left  of  them  was  the  ftat^dying 
sound  of  rapidly  departing  feet 

Mrs.  Robin  clutched  the  baby  tighter, 
peered  out  into  the  darkness,  saw  nothing 
for  her  pains,  and,  being  quite  unable  to 
dose  and  bar  the  door  burdened  as  she 
was,  called  upon  Dickory  to  help  her. 

Susan  huddled  the  little  one  under  her 
shawl  to  avoid  comment  in  the  passage. 
Once  in  the  nuptial  chamber  she  doeed 
the  door — ^Dickory  having  followed  her  in 
— set  her  shoulder  against  it  to  bring  it 
close,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and 
faced  her  husband. 

<< Dickory,"  she  said,  "here's  a  little 
new-bom  baby." 

"  The  devil  I "  cried  Dickory. 

"More  like  a  hangel,"  said  his  wife, 
kissing  the  child  that  ky  motionless  in  her 
arms. 

*'  Where  did  it  come  from  1 "  sftid 
Dickory,  who  was  great-hearted  and  honesty 
but  slow  of  understanding. 

"  Some  sailor-fellys  found  it  lying  by  the 
roadsida" 

"  What  did  they  give  it  to  thee  for, 
Susie  t " 
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"  'Cause  there  wasn't  no  one  else  for  to 
take  it,"  said  Susie. 

The  objeet  of  this  discossion  lay  by  this 
time  on  Mrs.  Robin's  knee,  while  Dickory 
bent  his  head  the  better  to  bring  his 
observation  to  bear  upon  it 

It  was  very  small  and  very  young — a 
month  at  most  Its  eyes  were  dosed,  its 
little  lips  apart  like  a  breaking  bud. 

In  Mrs.  Robin's  breast  a  mother'syeaming 
grew  as  she  looked  upon  the  baby's  face. 
Doubtless  it  was  the  child  of  sin  and  shame ; 
doubtless  some  miserable  woman  had  left 
it  to  the  chance  compassion  of  a  world  less 
cruel  than  her  own  cowardice. 

What  matter  t  The  child  was  none  the 
worse  for  that,  was  it  t  Putting  this 
question  to  herself,  she  grew  quite  fierce. 

That  night  ~the  little  waif  slept  in  the 
curve  of  Susie's  arm,  sucking  its  own 
little  thumb  all  night  for  want  of  some- 
thing  better.  Not  that  baby  went  to  bed 
hungry.  Did  not  Dickory  himself  mix  the 
warm  milk  and  water  for  it,  testing  the 
temperature  by  the  tip  of  his  own  big 
finger. 

And  so  it  came  to  be  said  that  the  boy 
Davey  had  been,  in  early  life,  paid  into  the 
bank  as  if  he  were  money,  and  retained 
there  ever  since. 

Yet  he  did  not  hold  his  own,  and  ta^e 
firm  root,  without  that  struggle  which 
generally  precedes  the  attainment  of  any 
position  of  eminence. 

.  For  a  time,  the  child  was,  as  Dickory  put 
it,  "  onnat'nd  quiet,  like  as  if  he  knew  he 
were  where  he  didn't  ought  to  be."  But 
the  high  spirits  of  extreme  youth  are  not 
always  to  be  kept  down. 

One  day  Alison  Stirling  espied  a  small 
person  of  the  masculine  gender  beatiiSg  on 
a  tin  canister  with  a  stick,  and  evidently 
looking  upon  himself  as  a  soldier  of  dis- 
tinction. Another  day  he  heard  a  heavy 
thud  in  the  passage,  and  got  there  just  in 
time  to  see  the  same  small  personage — ap- 
parently wounded  in  battle — borne  off  to 
distant  regions  in  the  arms  of  Mr&  Robin, 
with  a  bump  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  upon 
his  youthful  brow. 

Mr.  Alison  Stirling  spoke  to  Anthony 
Geddes,  summoning  that  trusty  servant  of 
the  house  and  firm  to  the  sacred  recesses 
of  his  private  room  for  the  purpose. 
Anthony  appeared  confused.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  had  had  the  young  warrior  into 
his  room  several  times,  and  set  to  work  to 
introduce  him  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
alphabet ;  a  scholastic  course  readily 
entered  into  by  Davey,  since  Mrs.  Geddes 


administered  sweet  cakes  of  carraway  at 
intervals  during  the  studies. 

The  senior  partner  intimated  that  he 
suspected  an  ''encumbrance"  had  been 
added  to  the  Robins'  nest,  a  condition  of 
things  he  looked  upon  as  remarkable,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  considering  the  mature 
years  of  the  parent  birds. 

"  It  is,  besides,  an  infringement  of  our 
agreement,"  said  Mr.  Stirling,  folding  his 
hands  in  his  best  manner,  and  bringing  the 
finger-tips  accurately  together;  "  and  I  fear, 
Geddes,  you  b&ve  encouraged  the  thing." 

Anthony  looked  the  personification  of 
guilt,  and  was  about  to  stammer  out  some 
reply,  when  Mrs.  Robin  chanced  to  knock 
at  the  door,  having  carelessly  left  a  broom 
in  the  master's  room. 

"Step  in,  my  good  woman,"  said  Mr. 
Stirling;  and  Susan  stepped  in,  feeling 
that  her  hour  had  come.     "I  have  reason 

to  think "  began  the  good  man,  and 

having  got  so  far,  it  suddenly  dawned  upon 
him  that  the  subject  he  was  embarking 
upon  was  atonce  a  difficult  and  delicate  one. 

Susan  stood  there,  embracing  her  own 
elbows  as  if  to  hold  herself  together.  She 
was  pale,  and  trembled  a  good  deal ;  but 
brave  as  a  tigress  called  upon  to  defend  its 
cub. 

"  If  it's  me  and  Dickory  having  kep'  a 
hinfant  as  you're  drivin'  at,  sir,"  she  said 
pantingly,  "  I'm  free  to  confess  that  things 
are  so,  as  Mr.  Geddes  well  knows,  'aving 
taught  the  dear  child  his  A  B  G,  till  it's 
reaUy  quite  surprisin'  to  'ear  'im,  and 
makes  Dickory  stare." 

"  Then  the  child  is  not  your  own  1 " 

Mrs.  Robin  grew  scarlet  as  to  face,  and 
more  than  ever  breathless. 

"  I  ast  you,  sir,"  she  said,  not  without 
some  symptoms  of  approaching  tears,  "  is 
it  likely  at  my  time  of  life  1  The  child's 
a  fondling." 

"Why  did  you  keep  the  child  1"  her 
master  said. 

"  We  kep'  it  because  there  was  no  one 
else  to  kep'  it,  and  because  we  took  to  it  and 
it  took  to  us — the  blessed  lamb  ! "  replied 
the  accused  gulpingly. 

"There  is  always  the — poor-house,"  said 
Mr.  Stirling,  coughing. 

"  So  there  is,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Robin 
snappingly ;  "  and  a  blessed  refuge  it  dew 
seem  from  all  one  'ears.  Do  vou  think, 
sir,  as  Dickory  and  me  would  let  little 
Davey  come  to  such  a  sorry  pass  as  that  1 " 

"  David  1"  said  Mr.  Stirling,  with  a 
dignified  ignoring  of  the  abbreviation ;  "  is 
that  the  cmld's  name  1 " 
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Then  he  became  catechetical,  and  asked : 

"  Who  gave  it  that  name  1 " 

"  Dickory  did,  sir.  He'd  bin  reading  of 
King  David  a-dancin'  before  the  Hark,  and 
he  thought  he  seemed  a  lively  and  cheerful 
sort  of  a  pusson  for  to  call  a  babby  after, 
so  we  got  it  christened  that  way,  sir." 

*' Anthony,  Anthony^"  said  Mr.  Stirling 
gravely,  shaking  his  head  and  looking 
reproachfully  at  the  counsel  for  the  defence ; 
"  this  will  never  do,  turning  the  bank  into 
a  foundling  hospital  Why,  it  is  a  down- 
right open  encouragement  of  immorality 
and  vice  I  We  dball  have  the  place 
inundated  —  inundated  with  deserted 
orphans." 

Anthony  stared  up  at  the  ceiling  in  a 
dazed  and  helpless  fashion.  He  had  heard 
of  it  **  raining  cats  and  does,"  but  he  had 
never  heard  of  a  shower  of  orphans.  He 
felt  that  an  apology  was  due  to  the 
house,  that  the  firm  had  been  deceived  and 
generally  upset,  and  yet 

His  heart  yearned  over  little  Davey. 

He  had  steered  the  boy  through  alpha- 
betical shoals  and  quicksands  up  to  the  letter 
Q.  He  felt  it  would  be  a  cruel*  thing  to 
abandon  him  before  the  final  Z  was  safely 
reached. 

But  he  could  read  no  clemency,  in  the 
eye  of  the  presiding  judge.  The  sen- 
tence passed  npdn  our  first  parents  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  was  about  to  be  passed  upon 
little  Davey. 

Mr.  Stirling  had  cleared  his  throat 
preparatory  to  passing  sentence  (perhaps  it 
stuck  there  on  the  way  up) ;  Mrs.  Kobin 
had  clasped  her  elbows  more  firmly  to  give 
herself  a  stronger  hold  upon  events; 
Anthony  Gkddes  had  drawn  a  long  breath 
(as  counsel  may  often  be  seen  to  do  when 
they  are  getting  the  worst  of  it),  when 

The  room  door  was  thrown  open,  im- 
petuously, not  respectfully,  as  became  the 
portal  of  so  dignified  a  precinct,  and  enter 
Geoffrey  Stirling  with  little  Davey  perched 
upon  his  shoulder,  firmly  clutched  by  the 
legs  and  in  a  state  of  riotous  delight  The 
merry  ripple  of  a  child's  laugh  sounded 
incongruously  in  that  solemn  council-cham- 
ber, and  the  senior  partner  may  be  forgiven 
for  the  frown  that  kifit  his  solemn  brows. 
Even  the  consideration  that  banking  hours 
were  over  could  hardly  show  up  Geoffrey's 
conduct  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
misdemeanour. 

But  what  a  picture  the  two  made  1  The 
man  young,  buoyant^  full  of  life  and  light, 
his  dark  clustering  locks  grasped  by  the 
baby  hand,  and  just  above  his  own  gracious 


beaming  face,  the  meny  blue  eyes  and 
yellow  curls  of  the  hi^py  child. 

Writing  the  sad  and  sombre  tale  of 
Geoffrey  Stirling's  life,  I  love  to  see  him, 
just  this  once,  crossing  the  far-off  disc  of  my 
story,  a  flash  of  light  and  colour,  beaatif  d 
and  bright;  a  man  upon  life's  threshold 
only,  knowing  not  what  it  had  in  store  for 
him  —  trustful,  hopeful,  fancying  that  all 
things  fair  and  sweet  lay  in  the  future,  flowers 
to  be  culled  by  his  hand  and  set  like  a  posy 
in  his  breast — Geoffrey  Stirling,  before 
disappointment  had  soured  or  temptation 
assailed,  when  his  eyes  met  all  men's 
fearlessly,  and  he  thought  it  a  pleasant 
thing  to  look  upon  a  child's  guileless  face 
and  listen  to  a  child's  happy  laught^ — 
Geoffrey  as  we  see  him  but  this  once^  and 
shall  see  him  never  more ! 

"  Really,  Geoffrey,"  began  Mr.  Stirling, 
while  AnUiony  shook  in  his  old  shoes, 
divided  between  adoration  of  Master  Geof- 
frey and  his  **  ways  "  and  fear  of  the  results 
of  his  imprudence,  "  this  is  most  un- 
seemly." 

Geoffrey  set  the  little  fellow  down  (the 
child  looked  grave  enough  now),  tossed 
back  the  locks  from  his  brow,  fixed  a  pair 
of  dark,  defiant^  laughing  eyes  upon  his 
uncle's  judicial  countenance,  and  said  : 
'  ''  Is  it )  Well,  perhaps  it  is ;  but  he's 
such  a  jolly  little  chap,  and  he  lives  in 
the  bank.  Don't  you,  my  man  f  Deposit 
account — eh  t  One  snuJl  boy,  golden  curk, 
blue  eyes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it !  What 
interest  do  you  expect  upon  him,  Susan  I " 
At  which  Susan  laughed  and  coloured,  and 
said,  "  Well,  now ! "  and  blessed  herself  and 
the  child,  and  was  very  happy  indeed,  con- 
signing Mr.  Alison  to  undignified  oblivion. 

Indeed,  there  was  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  **  Master  Geoffrey  "  had  been  in 
the  secret  of  Davey's  existence  in  the  back 
settlements  of  the  bank  this  ever  so  long. 
At  all  events,  he  distinctly  winked  at 
Anthony,  which  made  that  worthy  man  at 
once  radiant  and  uncomfortable. 

So  Mr.  Geoffrey  had  his  way,  and  litde 
Davey  was  not  banished. 

When,  indeed,  said  Becklington,  hearing 
the  story — Heaven  knows  how  1— did  Mr. 
Geofirey  not  have  his  way  f 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Alison  Stirling 
to  go  in  for  being  stem  and  implacable 
(no  one  doubted  his  capability  in  the«e 
respects.  —  Just  try  to  overdraw  your 
account,  and  then  you'd  see,  or  go  to  try 
and  raise  a  sum  on  shaky  or  insufficient 
security !),  but  there  was  no  doubt  his 
heart  showed  one  soft  place,  whereon  was 
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written  "Geoffrey."  It  therefore  beins 
Mr.  Geoffrey's  will  that  little  Davey  should 
not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  "  encum- 
brance/' but  stay  on  at  the  bank  as  a 
welcome  inmate,  he  stayed. 

True,  the  senior  partner  always  made 
believe  not  to  see  him,  never  asked  after 
him,  and  plainly  showed  that,  having 
consented  to  his  existence,  he  by  no  means 
felt  bound  to  display  either  consciousness 
of  or  interest  in  the  sam& 

But  what  cared  Davey  1  He  was  happy 
with  his  adopted  parents,  rode  miles  and 
miles  on  Dickory's  knee,  and  looked  upon 
the  circle  of  Susan's  arms  as  an  impreg- 
nable and  sure  refuge  from  all  earthly  ills. 
He  grew  familiar  with  Mrs.  Geddes ;  on 
several  occasions  assisting  at  the  chaste 
mysteries  of  her  toilette,  and  watching  with 
breathless  delight  the  piling-up  of  the  little 
heap  of  stiff  curls  that  adorned  either  of 
her  temples,  while  he  regarded  her  best 
tea-green  spencer  (with  the  waist  im- 
mediately under  the  arms)  as  a  garment 
of  unspeakable  magnificence,  suggestive  of 
high-days  and  holidays,  savoury  cakes,  and 
raspberry-vinegar. 

He  also  wrestled  with  the  residue  of 
the  alphabet,  even  to  the  final  Z ;  and 
shortly  after  this  achievement  he  began 
figures  (always  under  Anthony's  super- 
vision), and  quickly  developed  one  of  those 
wonderful  aptitudes  for  arithmetic  that 
seem  almost  like  a  sixth  sense.  The  fame 
of  his  attainments  spread. 

"  It's  jest  enoo'  to  raise  t'  yure  on  a  men's 
yed,"  said  the  worthies  of  The  Safe  Retreat ; 
"'twas  said  the  church  schoolmaster  had 
gone  whoam  an-  banged  his  yed  agen  the 
waa'  when  he  see'd  the  sums  as  Davey 
made  no  manner  of  account  of." 

If  this  shining  talent  that  so  drove 
the  good  dominee  to  desperation  had  been 
the  only  thing  developed  by  Davey  with  the 
opening  years,  it  had  been  well. 

But  we  all  know  that  mental,  by  no 
means  always  ensures  physical  perfection ; 
and  Susan  began  to  perceive  that  her  4)oy 
— every  bit  as  dear  as  though  he  were  in 
very  truth  her  own — was  what  she  called 
"  a  weakling/' 

Fanner  Dale  put  it  in  plainer  language. 

"  The  boy  Davey's  not  a  crookbacK — but 
there's  summaut  wrong  wi'  Davey;  sum- 
maat  as  'ull  never  be  put  reet  this  soide 
of  0-be-joyf ul-land^  when  happen  the  Lord 
'uUseetoV' 

That  was  just  it  Davey  wasn't  a  crook- 
back,  but  he  wasn't  far  from  it  His  head 
was  set  too  low  upon  his  shouldersj  his 


hands  were  too  long  and  lanky ;  his  large 
pale-blue  eyes  had  a  wistful  look  of  suffer- 
ing; there  was  more  of  patience  in  his 
face  than  ought  to  be  seen  in  any  young 
face,  and  his  smile  had  no  mirth  in  it  and 
rarely  climbed  higher  than  his  lips.  "  The 
sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the 
children."  Somebody's  sins — ^perhaps  the 
father's,  perhaps  the  poor  unhappy  mother's 
— were  being  visited  on  Davey. 

Yet  were  his  trials  but  as  keys  to  open 
the  hearts  of  those  about  him;  for  never 
yet  was  the  bonniest  child  that  ever 
stepped  loved  better  than  the  "  weakling  " 
Davey. 

When  the  lad  was  about  seven  years 
old,  Dickory,  then  well  on  in  years,  fell 
sick  of  a  pleurisy,  and — despite  all  Dr; 
Turtle  could  do — died. 

The  child  grieved — ^in  a  quite  unchild- 
like  way — for  his  old  friend,  wandering 
disconsolately  up  and  down  the  stone- 
floored  passages  of  the  bank  after  business 
hours,  and  sitting  by  the  fire  in  Dickory's 
empty  chair  of  an  evening,  with  an  eerie 
look  upon  his  wistful  face,  as  though  he 
were  waiting  and  listening  for  a  message 
from  the  dead. 

Susan  grew  quite  afraid  of  the  little  man 
when  he  thus  sat  opposite  to  her,  silent 
and  gazing  into  the  glowing  embers  with 
that  listening  look  upon  his  face. 

"He's  along  wi'  Dickory — that's  what 
he  is,"  she  would  say,  speaking  under  her 
breath.  "  Eh,  but  they  were  a  pair,  were 
him  and  Dickory ! " 

It  was  the  first  experience  in  the  child- 
life  of  a  living  familiar  presence  fading 
into  an  unbroken  silence  that  made  each 
day's  routine  a  thing  lacking  something; 
and  who  knows  imat  morbid  dreamy 
fancies  might  have  taken  possession  of  his 
mind,  but  for  a  sudden  freak  on  the  part 
of  the  senior  partner  which  changed  all  the 
current  of  his  life. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  encumbrance ) " 
said  Alison  Stirling  one  night  to  Anthony, 
who  started  at  the  unlooked-for  nature  of 
the  question. 

"  He's  grown  a  great  boy  now,  sir,"  said 
Anthony ;  "  not  very  strong,  but,  dear  me  1 
with  a  wonderful  head  for  figures." 

**  So  I  heard ;  so  I  heard.  Such  a  gift, 
Anthony,  is  valuable  in  financial  life.  I 
propose  to  send  the  boy  to  school — in  fact, 
to  qualify  him  as  a  clerk  in  the  bank." 

So  Davey  went  to  school;  on  which 
occasion  Mrs.  Robin  became  a  sort  of  Niobe 
in  private  life;  but  when  she  saw  him 
come  home  ever  so  much  stronger  and  more 
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boy-like  than  he  had  been  before,  and 
when  she  saw  the  copper-plate  hand  he 
wrote,  she  became  reconciled  to  the  decrees 
of  fate,  and  wished  that  Dickory  had  lived 
to  see  that  day.  And  all  through  the  days 
of  his  childhood,  and  the  days  of  his  boy- 
hood, the  days  of  sorrow,  and  the  days  of 
his  success,  one  star  shone  out  for  I)avey 
brighter  than  all  other ;  for  over  and  over 
again  did  Susan  tell  him  the  story  of  how 
Alison  Stirling  wanted  to  have  him  sent 
to  the  poor-house,  and  how  "Mr.  Geoffrey'' 
came  in,  brave,  bright,  and  beautiful,  bear- 
ing him  on  his  shoulder ;  how  he  laughed 
and  called  him  a  "jolly  little  chap;"  and 
had  his  "  way  " — as,  indeed,  was  it  likely 
now  that  anyone  should  have  the  heart  to 
say  him  nay ) 

There  was  no  story  Davey  loved  so  well; 
not  even  that  of  the  bo^art  in  the  marshes, 
who  milked  all  the  cows  on  moonlight  nights, 
and  carried  the  milk  away  in  a  fairy-can, 
but  was  always  clujnsy  and  spilt  some  of 
it,  and  it  turned  to  lovely  snow-white 
flowers  wherever  it  fell,  so  that  the  farmers 
knew  which  way  the  sly  boggart  had  gone, 
but  could  never,  never  catch  him. 

That  was  a  lovely  story ;  yet  not  to 
compare  to  the  one  about  Mr.  Geoffrey  1 
Davey  could  never  see  the  boggart,  but 
oftentimes  he  saw  Mr.  Geoffrey,  and  oh, 
how  beautiful  he  was,  and  what  gracious, 
gladsome  ways  he  had  with  him ! 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Davey  was  not 
half  grateful  enough  to  Mr.  Alison  for  the 
education  he  had  given  him,  and  went  on 
adoring  Mr.  Geoffrey  just  as  he  might  look 
up  to  some  bright  star  shining  ever  so  iax 
away  in  the  deep-blue  silent  sky. 

So  passed  the  years  away,  slipping  along 
like  the  beads  through  the  hand  that  tells 
them,  and  Davey  became  a  clerk  in  Beck- 
lington  Bank. 

By  that  time  poor  old  Susan  had  grown 
infirm,  and  gone  to  live  with  a  relative  in 
the  country,  where  it  was  the  boy's  pride 
and  pleasure  to  walk  out  and  visit  her, 
always  taking  her  some  little  thing  or  other 
bought  out  of  his  own  "  earned  "  money. 

The  dog  Gaylad,  who  by  that  time  was 
an  institution  at  the  bank,  used  to  go 
with  him ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
these  expeditions  the  pair  chanced  to  meet 
Mr.  Greoffrey,  the  lad  would  flush  up  high 
with  pleasure  and  delight,  and  the  dog 
wave  his  beautiful  feathered  tail,  and 
raise  his  golden-brown  eyes  lovingly  to  his 
master's  face,  licking  the  hand  that  caressed 


him ;  for  G;aylad  was  Mr.  Geoffrey's  own 
dog,  though  he  lived  at  the  bank,  whov  a 
watch-dog  was  considered  a  necessity. 

Davey  did  not  love  Mr.  Geoffrey  the 
less  because  he  was  so  changed  since  the 
old  days  when  Dickory  used  to  say  it  was 
"like  sunshine  "  to  catch  a  sight  of  him 
coming  into  the  place ;  but  the  lad  oft^ 
wondered  how  it  was  his  master  now  so 
seldom  smiled,  and  never  laughed  the  old 
merry  ringing  laugh  that  it  did  your  heart 
good  to  hear.  How  could  he  read  the 
story  of  a  hasty  passionate  love — a  bitter 
waking  from  the  dream  of  a  joy  never  to 
bet  Such  lore  was  a  sealed  book  to 
Davey.  But  he  could  see  how  Mi. 
Geoffrey  loved  the  child  Balph,  and 
followed  loving  suit,  spending  hours  of  his 
evening  leisure  in  carving  exquisitely 
delicate  models  of  ships  for  the  little  one, 
and  then  bearing  these  offerings  erf  a 
reflected  love  to  the  White  House,  and 
there  passing  an  hour  that -was  something 
to  think  of  all  the  rest  of  the  week. 

We  have  already  seen  Davey,  breathless, 
and,  according  to.general  report, "  wi'  a  face 
as  white  as  milk, '  sent  to  warn  Anthony 
Geddes  on  the  morning  the  bank  robbery 
was  discovered. 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  when  Geoffirey 
Stirling  ventured  to  show  himself  to 
the  people,  all  feeble  as  he  was,  at 
the  open  window,  Davey  was  possessed 
by  a  sort  of  speechless  frenzy,  and,  catch- 
ing sight  of  a  fist  grasping  a  stone, 
made  a  convulsive  spring  forwards,  and 
would  have  flung  himself  between  tiiat 
solitary  figure  at  the  window  and  the 
possible  death  that  lurked  below,  but  that 
Anthony  held  him  in  a  grasp  like  a  vice. 

Those  had  been  terrible  days,  but  now 
their  memory  was  growing  dim. 

For  our  story  takeis  a  leap  of  ten  years, 
and  in  gathering  up  the  rifted  threads,  we 
shall  find  things  and  people  changed,  some 
marvellously  so,  almost  beyond  Uie  power 
of  divination,  and — among  these  last — the 
boy  Davey  and  Mr.  Greoffrey. 

Now  Ready,  Price  Sixpence, 
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B7  ABTHONT  TBOUiOFK 

CHAPTER  XXZVL  OUBNEY  AND 
MALCOLUSON'8. 
In  Eed  Lion  Sqnare,  on  the  fint  fioor  of 
a  hoDBO  which  partakes  of  the  general 
dinginess  of  the  neighbonrhood,  there  &ra 
tvo  rooms  which  bear  on  the  outaide  door 
the  well  BonndinK  namea  of  Gnmey  and 
Malcolmaon  ;  antfon  the  front  door  to  the 
street  are  the  names  of  Gomey  and  Mal- 
colmson,  showing  that  the  bnainesa  trans- 
acted by  Meurs.  Gumey  and  Malcolmson 
I  OQtweighe  in  importance  any  others  con- 
I  dnct«d  in  the  same  house.  In  the  first 
room,  which  is  the  smaller  of  the  two 
I  occupied,  rita  OBnally  a  lad,  who  passea 
L  most  of  hia  time  in  maMng  np  and  direct- 
\  iog  circulars,  so  that  a  stranger  might  be 
led  to  snppose  that  the  bnaineaB  of  Gumey 
and  Malcolmson  was  of  an  extended 
natnre.  But  on  the  occasion  to  which  we 
'  are  about  to  allude  the  door  of  the 
premises  was  closed  and  the  boy  was  kept 
on  the  alert,  posting,  or  perhaps  deliver- 
ing, the  circulars  which  were  continually 
'  iasnod.  This  was  the  place  of  business 
affected  by  Mr.  Tyrrwhit,  or  at  any  rate  one 
of  them.  Who  were  Gumey  and  Malcolm^ 
son  it  is  not  necessary  that  our  chronicle 
should  telL  No  Gumey  or  no  Malcolmson 
,  was  then  visible,  and  though  a  part  of  the 
bnsineas  of  the  firm  in  which  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  Gumey  and  Malcolmson 
were  engaged,  was  greatly  discussed,  their 
name  on  the  occasion  was  never  men- 
'  tioned. 

A  meeting  had  been  called  at  which  the 
presiding  genius  was  Mr.  l^rrwhit  You 
might  ^most  he  led  to  believe  that,  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  made  himself 
at  home,  Mr.  Tyrrwhit  was  Gumey  and 


Malcolmson.  But  there  wae  another  there  J 
who  seemed  to  he  almost  as  much  at  home  1 
as  Mr.  Tyrrwhit,  and  this  was  Mr.  Samuel  j 
Hart,  whom  we  last  saw  when  he  had  I 
unexpectedly  made  himself  known  to  his 
friend  the  captain  at  Monaco.  He  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  for  himself,  and  as  he  sat  * 
during  the  meeting  with  his  hat  on,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  he  was  not  in  awe  of  his 
companions.  Ab.  Juniper  also  was  there.  - 
He  took  a  seat  a{  one  comer  of  the  table, . 
and  did  not  say  much.  There  was  also  a 
man  who,  in  speaking  of  himself  and  hia 
own  afTairs,  always  called  himself  Evana 
and  Crooke.  And  there  was  one  Spicer, 
who  sat  silent  for  the  most  part,  and  looked 
very  fierce.  In  all  matters,  however,  he 
appeared  to  agree  with  Mr.  Tyrrwhit.  He 
is  specially  named,  as  his  interest  in  the 
matter  discnvod  was  larga  There  were 
three  or  four  others,  whose  aflurs  were  of 
less  moment,  though  to  them  they  were  of 
intense  interest.  These  gentlemen  assem- 
bled were  they  who  had  advanced  money 
to  Captain  Scarborough,  and  tiiis  was  the 
meeting  of  the  captain's  creditors,  at  which 
they  were  to  decide  whether  they  would 
give  up  their  bonds  on  payment  of  the 
sums  they  had  actually  advanced,  or  whether 
they  would  stand  out  till  the  old  squire's 
death  and  then  go  to  law  with  the  owner 
of  the  estate. 

At  the  moment  at  which  we  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  introduced,  Mr.  Tyrrwhit  had 
explained  the  matter  in  a  nervous  hesitating  ' 
manner,  but  still  in  words  sufQciently  clear. 
"  There's  the  money  down  now  if  you  like 
to  take  it,  and  I'm  for  tddng  it"  These  ' 
w«re  the  words  wi^i  which  Mr.  Tyrrwliit 
completed  his  address. 

'■  Circumstances  is  different,"  said  the 
man  with  his  hat  on. 

"1  don't  know  much  about  dtat,  Mr. 
Hart,"  said  Tyrrwhit 
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*'  Circomstances  is  different  I  can't  'elp 
whether  you  know  it  or  not." 

"  How  xiifferent  1 " 

'*  They  is  different; — and  that's  all  about 
it  It'll  periiaps  shuib  you  and  them  other 
shentlemen  to  take  a  pershentaga" 

*'  It  won't  suit  Evans  and  Crooke,"  said 
the  man  who  represented  that  firm. 

*'  But  perhaps  Messrs.  Evans  and  Crooke 
may  be  willing  to  save  so  much  of  their 
property,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrwhit 

'*  They'd  like  to  have  what's  due  to  'em." 

*'  We  should  all  like  that,"  said  Spicer, 
and  he  gnashed  his  teeth  and  shook  his 
head. 

«  But  we  can't  get  it  all,"  said  Tyrrwhit 

"Speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Tjnrwhit," 
said  Hart  "  I  think  I  can  get  mine.  This 
is  the  most  almighty  abandoned  swindle  I 
ever  met  in  all  my  bom  days."  The  whole 
meeting,  except  Mr.  Tyrrwhit,  received  this 
assertion  with,  loudly  expressed  applause. 
''Such  a  blackguard,  dirty,  thieving  job 
nevei:  was  up  before  in  my  tima  I  don't 
know  'ow  to  talk  of  it  in  language  asaman 
isn't  ashamed  to  commit  himself  to.  It's 
downright  robbery." 

"  I  say  so  too,"  said  Evans  and  Crooke. 

"  By  George  1 "  continued  Mr.  Hart,  "  we 
come  forward  to  'elp  a  shentleman  in  his 
trouble  and  to  WMt  for  our  moneys  till  the 
father  is  dead,  and  then  when  'es  'ad  our 
moneys  the  father  turns  round  and  says 

that  'is  own  son  is  a 1    Oh,  it's  too 

shocking  I  I  'aven't  slept  since  I  'eard  it^ 
— ^not  a  regular  night's  rest  Now  it's  my 
belief  the  captain  'as  no  'and  in  it." 

Here  Mr.  Juniper  scratched  his  head  and 
looked  doubtful,  and  one  or  two  of  tilie 
other  silent  gentlemen  scratched  their  heads. 
Messrs.  Evans  and  Crooke  scratched  his 
head.  <'  It's  a  matter  on  which  I  would 
not  like  to  give  an  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other,"  said  Tyrrwhit 

"  No  more  wouldn't  I,"  said  Spicer, 

"  Let  every  man  speak  as  he  finds,"  con- 
tinued Hart  "  That's  my  beliet  I  don't 
mind  giving  up  a  little  of  my  claim,  just  a 
thousand  or  so,  for  ready  casL  The  old 
sinner  ought  to  be  dead  and  can't  last  long. 
My  belief  is  when  'e's  gone  I'm  so  circum- 
stanced I  shall  get  the  whola  Whether  or 
no,  I've  gone  in  for  'elping  the  captain  wiUi 
all  my  savings  and  I  mean  to  stick  to  them." 

"  And  lose  everything,"  said  l>rrwhit 

"  Why  don't  we  go  and  lug  the  old  sinner 
into  prison  ? "  said  Evans  and  Chrooka 

^'Certainly,  that's  the  game,"  said  Juniper, 
—and  there  was  another  loud  acclamation  of 
applauseJ[rom  the  entire  room. 


''  Gentlemen,  you  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about;  you  don't  indeed,"  said 
Tyrrwhit 

*^  I  don't  believe  as  we  do/'  said 
Spicer. 

''You  can't  touch  the  <Ad  gentlemsn. 
He  -owes  you  nothing,  nor  have  you  a 
scratch  of  his  pen.  How  are  you  to  kig  an 
old  gentleman  to  prison  when  he's  lying 
there  cut  up  by  the  doctors  almost  to 
notlung  1  I  don  t  know  that  anybody  can 
touch  him.  The  captain  perhaps  might  if 
the  present  story  be  false,  and  the  younger 
son  if  the  other  be  true.  And  then  they'd 
have  to  prove  it  Mr.  Grey  says  that  no  one 
can  touch  him." 

"  He's  in  the  swim  as  bad  as  any  of  W," 
said  Evans  and  Crooka 

*f  Of  course  he  is,"  said  Hart  "  But  let 
eveiybody  speak  for  himself.  I've  gone  in 
to  'earn  a  'eavy  stake  honestly." 

"That's  all  rights"  said  Evans  and 
Crooka 

"And  I  mean  to  'ave  it  or  nothing. 
Now,  Mr.  Tyrrwhit,  you  know  a  pieee  of 
my  mind.    It's  a  biggish  lot  of  mcmey." 

"  We  know  what  your  claim  is." 

"  But  no  man  knows  what  the  detain 
got,  and  I  don't  mean  'em  to  know.** 

"  About  fifteen  thousand,"  came  in  a 
whisper  from  someone  in  the  room. 

"That's  a  lie,"  said  Mr.  Hart^— "so 
there's  no  getting  out  of  that  If  the 
shentleman  will  mind  'is  own  conoems  111 
mind  mina  Nobody  knows, — bamng  the 
captain,  and  he  like  enough  has  forgot, — 
and  nobody's  going  to  Know.  What's 
written  on  these  eight  bits  o£  paper  every- 
body may  know,"  and  he  pnlledoatof  a  lazge 
case  or  purse,  which  he  canned  in  his  breast 
coat-pocket,  a  fat  aheaf  of  billa  ^  Then 
are  five  thou'  written  on  each  of  them,  and 
for  &ve  thou'  on  each  of  them  I  means  to 
stand  out  'It  or  miss.  If  any.  shentleman 
chooses  to  talk  to  me  about  ready  money 
I'll  take  two  thou'  gSL  I  like  ready  money 
as  well  as  another." 

"  We  can  all  say  the  same  as  that,  Mr. 
Hart,"  said  l^yrrwhit 

"No  doubt  And  if  yon  think  you  can 
get  it,  I  advise  you  to  stick  to  it  If  yon 
thought  you  could  get  it,  you  would  say 
the  sama  But  I  should  like  to  get  that 
old  man's  'ead  between  my  fistea  Wouldn't 
I  punch  it  1  Thief  1  scoundrel  1  'orrid  old 
man !  It  ain't  for  myself  that  I'm  speaking 
now,  because  I'm  a  going  to  get  it  I 
think  I'm  a  going  to  get  it  It's  for 
humanity  at  laiga  This  kind  of  thing 
wiolates  one's  best  feelings." 
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'''Ear;  'ear;  'ear/'  said  one  of  the  silent 
gentlemen. 

"Them's  the  sentiments  of  Evans  and 
Crooke/'  said  the  representative  of  the  firm. 

"  They're  all  our  sentiments  in  course/' 
said  Spicer ;  <'  but  what's  the  use  1" 

"  Not  a  ha'p'orth/'  said  Mr.  Tyrrwhit. 

"Asking  your  pardon,  Mr.  Tyrrwhit," 
said  Mr.  Hart,  '*  but  as  this  is  a  meeting  of 
creditors  who  'ave  a  largish  lot  of  money  to 
deal  with,  I  don't  ^hink  they  ought  to  part 
without  expressing  their  opinions  in  the 
way  of  British  commerce.  I  say  crucifying  'd 
be  too  good  for  'im." 

"  You  can't  get  at  him  to  crucify  him." 

"  There's  no  knowing  about  that,"  said 
Mr.  Hartw 

"And  now," said  Mr.  Tyrrwhit,  drawing 
oat  his  watch,  ''I  expect  Mr.  Augustus 
Scarborough  to  call  upon  us." 

"  Yon  can  crucify  him,"  said  Evans  and 
Crooke. 

"  It  is  the  old  man,  and  neither  of  the 
sons  as  have  done  it,"  said  Hart. 

"Mr.  Scarborough," continued  Tyrrwhit, 
"will  be  here,  and  will  expect  to  learn 
whether  we  have  accepted  his  offer.  He 
win  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  Barry,  If  one 
rejects  aU  reject" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Hart 

"  He  will  not  consent  to  pay  anything 
unless  he  can  make  a  clean  mt  of  it  He 
is  about  to  sacrifice  a  very  large  sum  of 
money." 

"  Sacrifice  ! "  said  Juniper. 

''Yes;  sacrifice  a  very  large  sum  of 
money.  His  father  cannot  pay  it  without 
lus  consent  The  father  may  die  any  day, 
and  then  the  money  will  belong  altogether 
to  the  son.  You  have,  none  of  you,  any 
claim  upon  him.  It  is  likely  he  may  think 
you  will  have  a  claim  on  the  estate, — not 
trusting  his  own  father." 

"  I  wouldn't  trust  him,  not  'alf  as  far  as 
I  could  see  him,  though  he  was  twice  my 
father."    This  agun  came  from  Mr.  Hart 

"  I  want  to  explain  to  these  gentlemen 
how  the  matter  stands." 

"  They  understand,"  said  Hart 

"  I'm  for  securing  my  own  money.  It's 
very  hard — after  all  the  risk.  I  quite  agree 
with  £&.  Hart  in  what  he  says  about  the 
squire.  Such  a  piece  of  premeditated  dis- 
honesty for  robbing  gentlemen  of  their 
property  I  never  before  heard.  It's 
awful ! " 

"  'Orrid  old  man,"  said  Mr.  Hart 

"Just  so.  But  haU  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread.  Now  here  is  a  list,  prepared  in 
Mr.  Grey's  chambers." 


"  'E's  another,  nigh  as  'orrid." 

"  On  this  list  we're  all  down,  with  the 
sums  he  says  we  advanced.  Are  we  to  take 
them?  If  so  we  must  sign  our  names, 
each  to  his  own  figure."  Then  he  passed 
the  list  down  the  table. 

The  men  there  assembled  all  crowded  to 
look  at  the  list,  and  among  others  Mr. 
Juniper.  He  showed  his  anxiety  by  the 
eager  way  in  which  he  nearly  annihilated 
Messrs.  Evans  and  Crooke,  by  leaning 
over  him  as  he  struggled  to  read  the  paper. 
"  Your  name  ain't  down  at  all,"  said  Evans 
and  Crooke.  Then  a  tremendous  oath, 
very  bitter  and  very  wicked,  came  from 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Juniper,  most  unbefitting 
a  young  -man  engaged  to  marry  a  young 
lady.  "  I  tell  you  it  isn't  here,"  said  Evans 
ana  Crooke,  trying  to  extricate  himself. 

"I  shall  know  how  to  right  myself,"  said 
Juniper  with  another  oatL  And  he  then 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

"  The  captain,  when  he  was  drunk  one 
night,  got  a  couple  of  ponies  from  him. 
It  wasn't  a  couple  all  out  And  Juniper 
made  him  write  his  name  for  five  hundred 
pounds.  It  was  thought  then  that  the 
squire  'd  have  been  dead  next  day,  and 
Juniper  'd  've  got  a  good  thing." 

"I  'ate  them  ways,"  said  Mr,  Hart 
"  I  never  deal  with  a  shentleman  if  he's,  to 
say, — drunk.  Of  course  it  comes  in  my 
way,  but  I  never  does." 

Now  there  was  heard  a  sound  of  steps 
on  the  stairs,  and  Mr.  Tyrrwhit  rose  from 
his  chair  so  as  to  perform  the  duty  of 
master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  gentlemen 
who  were  expected.  Augustus  Scarborough 
entered  the  room  followed  by  Mr.  Barry. 
They  were  received  with  considerable 
respect,  and  seated  on  two  chairs  at  Mr. 
Tyrrwhit's  right  hand.  "  Gentlemen,  you 
most  of  you  know  these  two  gentlemen. 
They  are  Mr.  Augustus  Scarborough  and 
Mr.  Barry,  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Grey  and  Bany." 

'^  We  knows  'em,"  said  Hart 

"  My  cUent  has  made  a  proposition  to 
you,"  said  Mr.  Barry.  "  If  you  will  give 
up  your  bonds  against  his  brother,  which 
are  not  worth  tl^  paper  they  are  written 
on " 

"Gammon,"  said  Mr.  Hart 

"  I  will  sign  cheques  paying  to  yon  the 
sums  of  money  written  on  that  list  But 
you  must  all  agree  to  accept  such  sums  in 
liquidation  in  full.  I  see  you  have  not 
signed  the  paper  yet  No  time  is  to  be 
lost  In  fact  vou  must  sign  it  now,  or  my 
1  client  will  withdraw  from  his  offer." 
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"Withdraw;  will  'e  T'  said  Hart 
"Suppose  we  withdraw!  'O  does  your 
client  think  is  the  honestest  man  in  this 
'ere  swim  1 " 

Mr.  Barry  seemed  somewhat  abashed  by 
this  question.  "It  isn't  necessary  to  go 
into  that,  Mr.  Hart,"  said  ha 

Mr.  Hart  laughed  long  and  loud,  and  all 
the  gentlemen  laughed.  There  was  some- 
thing to  them  extremely  jocose  in  their 
occupying  as  it  were  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  appearing  as  the  honesty 
injured  party.  They  enjoyed  it  thoroughly, 
and  Mr.  Hiuii  was  disposed  to  make  the 
most  of  it  "No;  it  ain't  necessary;  is 
iti  There  ain't  no  question  of  honesty  to 
be  asked  in  this  'ere  business.  We  quite 
understand  that" 

Then  up  and  spoke  Augustus  Scar- 
borougL  He  rose  on  his  legs,  and  the 
very  fact  of  his  doing  so,  quieted  for  a  time 
the  exuberant  mirth  of  the  party.  "  Gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Hart  speaks  to  you  of  honesty. 
I  am  not  going  to  boast  of  my  own.  I  am 
here  to  consent  to  the  expenditure  of  a 
very  large  sum  of  money,  for  which  I  am 
to  get  nothing,  and  which,  if  not  paid  to 
you,  wQl  all  go  into  my  own  pocket.  Unless 
you  believed  that  you  wouldn't  be  here  to 
meet  me.' 

"  We  don't  believe  nothine,"  said  Hart 

"  Mr.  Hart,  you  should  let  Mr.  Scar- 
borough speak,"  said  Tyrrwhit 

"Veil;  let  *im  speak.  Vat's  the 
odds  V 

"I  do  not  wish  to  delay  you, — nor  to 
delay  myself,"  continued  Augustus  "I 
can  go, — and  will  go;  at  once.  But  I 
shall  not  come  back.  There  is  no  good 
discussing  this  matter  any  longer." 

"  Oh  no ; — not  the  least  Ve  don't  like 
discussion ;  do  ve,  captain,*"  said  Mr.  Hart 
"  But  you  ain't  the  captain ;  is  you  t " 

"As  there  seems  to  be  no  intention  of 
signing  that  document,  I  shall  go,"  said 
Augustus.  Then  Mr.  lyrrwhit  took  the 
paper,  and  signed  it  on  the  first  line  with 
his  own  name  at  full  length.  He  wrote 
his  name  to  a  very  serious  sum  of  money, 
but  it  was  less  than  half  what  he  and 
others  had  expected  to  receive  when  the 
sum  was  lent  Had  that  been  realised 
there  would  have  been  no  further  need  for 
the  formalities  of  Gumey  and  Malcolmson, 
and  that  young  lad  must  have  found  other 
work  to  do  than  the  posting  of  circulars. 
The  whole  matter,  however,  luul  been  much 
considered,  and  he  signed  the  document 
Mr.  Hart's  name  came  next,  but  he  paased 
it  oa     "I  ain't  made  up  my  mind  yet. 


Maybe  I  shall  have  to  call  on  Mr.  Bany. 
I  ain't  just  consulted  my  partner."  Then 
the  document  went  down  to  Mr.  Spicer, 
who  signed  it,  grinning  horribly;  as  did 
also  Evans  and  Crooke  and  all  the  o\hm. 
They  did  believe  that  was  the  only  way  in 
which  they  could  get  back  the  money  Uiey 
had  advanced.  It  was  a  great  misfortune ;  a 
serious  blow.  But  in  tiiis  way  there  was 
something  short  of  ruin.  They  knew  that 
Scarborough  was  about  %o  pay  the  money 
so  that  he  might  escape  a  law-suit  whidi 
might  go  against  him  ;  but  then  they  also 
wished  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  bringing 
the  law-suit  Looking  at  the  matter  aU 
round  we  may  say  that  the  lawyers  weie 
the  persona  most  aggrieved  by  what  was 
done  on  that  morning.  They  all  signed  it 
as  they  sat  there, — except  Mr.  Hart,  who 
passed  it  on,  and  still  wore  his  hat 

"You  won't  agree,  Mr.  Haiti"  said 
Tyrrwhit 

"  Not  yet  I  von't,"  said  Hart,  "  I  ain't 
thought  it  out  I  ain't  in  the  same  boat 
with  the  rest  I'm  not  afraid  of  my  money. 
I  shall  get  that  all  right" 

"  Then  I  may  aa  well  go,"  said  Augustas. 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Mr.  Scarborough," 
said  Tyrrwhit  "  Things  of  this  kind  can't 
be  done  just  in  a  moment"  But  Augustus 
explained  that  thev  must  be  done  in  a  yery 
few  moments,  if  they  were  to  be  done  ^ 
all.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  at  there 
in  Gumey  and  Malcolmson's  office  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  Mr.  Hart  Notice  of 
his  intention  had  been  given  and -they 
might  take  his  monev  or  leave  it. 

"Just  so,  captam,"  said  Mr.  Hart 
"Only  I  believe  you  ain't  the  captain. 
Where's  the  captain,  now  f  I  see  him  last 
at  Monte  Carlo,  and  he  had  won,  a  pot  of 
money.  He  was  lookinj;  uncommon  well 
after  his  little  accident  m  the  streets  with 
young  Annesley." 

Mr.  Tyrrwhit  contrived  to  ^et  all  ihe 
others  out  of  the  room,  he  remaining  there 
with  Hart  and  Augustus  Scarborough  and 
Mr.  Bany.  And  £en  Hart  did  sign  the 
document  with  altered  figures ; — only  that 
so  much  was  added  on  to  the  sum  which 
he  agreed  to  accept,  and  a  similar  deduction 
made  from  that  to  which  Mr.  Tyrrwhii's 
name  was  signed.  But  this  was  not  done 
without  renewed  expostulation  from  the 
latter  gentleman.  It  was  very  hard,  he 
said,  that  all  the  sacrifice  should  be  made 
by^  him.  He  would  be  ruined,  utterly 
ruined  by  the  transactioiL  But  he  did 
sign  for  the  altered  sum,  and  Mr.  Hart 
also  signed  the  paper.     "  Now,  Mr.  Barryi 
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as  the  matter  is  completed,  I  think  I  will 
withdraw,"  said  Auffiistxis.  IjH'^'SiiS'd^^ 
"It's  five  thoufiand  pounds  clean  gone  out 
of  mj  pocket/'  said  Hart,  "  and  1  vas  as 
snreof  itas  everlvasinmylife.  Therevaa 
no  better  money  than  the  captain's.  Yell, 
veil !  This  vorld's  a  queer  place."  So 
saying,  he  followed  Angnstus  and  Mr.  Bariy 
out  of  the  room,  and  left  ISi.  Tyrrwhit 
alone  in  his  misery. 

TOM    CORYAT   AND    HIS 
«  CRUDITIES." 

ToWAUDS  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  lived  and  wandered  a  crack- 
brained  traveller  named  Thomas  Coryat, 
of  Odcombe,  Somerset — which  he  calls 
his  "  deair  natalitiall  place  " — who  appears 
to  have  been  the  butt  of  the  wits  and 
.witlings  of  his  day.  Even  '*rare  Ben 
Jonson"  condescended  to  write  some 
coarse  scurrilous  verses  in  mock  eulogy  of 
his  light-headed  friend.  The  poor  fellow 
Beetns  to  have  been  a  fair  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  nor  was  he  unversed  in  the  French 
and  Italian  tongues,  to  which  he  sub- 
sequently added  a  colloquial  mastery  of 
Persian  and  Hindustani  For  Tom 
Coryat,  as  his  contemporaries  loved  to  call 
him,  roamed  far  and  wide,  visiting  more 
towns  and  kingdoms  than  Ulysses,  if, 
perchance,  with  less  advantage  to  himself 
and  others.  At  the  same  time,  his  descrip- 
tions of  places  are  always  instructive,  and 
sometimes  interesting,  and  would  have 
been  more  so  had  he  expressed  himself  in 
simpler  languaga  An  affectation  of  fine 
words  and  scholastic  erudition  was,  how- 
ever, the  fashion  of  the  day,  so  that  our 
author's  offence  is  merely  one  of  exaggera- 
tion. Here  and  there  we  alight  upon 
some  curious  observation,  which  not 
only  evinces  an  intelligent  curiosity  on 
the  part  of  the  tourist,  but  which  is  worth 
remembering  even  in  the  present  era  of 
universal  knowledge.  Among  the  sights 
of  Boulogne  he  mentions  "a  very  high 
and  strong  watch-tower,  built  upon  the 
toppe  of  an  eminent  hill,  which  our 
Englishmen  do  commonly  call  Hhe  old 
man  of  Boulogne.'"  Its  foundation  was 
attributed  to  Julius  Caesar,  instead  of  Caius 
Caligula,  and  on  a  clear  day  it  was  visible 
from  Dover  Castle.  (It  fell  down  in  1644, 
and  the  ruins  are  now  known  as  the  Tour 
d'Ordre.)  On  the  road  to  Montreuil,  he 
passed  '*  a  gallows,  consisting  of  two  goodly 
faire  pillars  of  free  stone,  where  there  is  no 
cross  beame  as  upon  our  English  gallows, 


but  that  crosse  beame  is  erected  when  any 
are  hanged,  and  taken  down  againe  im- 
mediately after  the  execution,  r^o  offen- 
dours  are  hanged  there,  but  only  fellons." 
A  little  further  on  he  came  upon  a  wooden 
structure,  "  at  the  toppe  whereof  there  is  a 
wheele,  whereon  the  bodies  of  mjirderers 
only  are  tormented,  and  broken  in  peeces 
with  certain  yron  instruments,  wherewith 
they  breake  their  armes  first,  then  their 
legs  and  thighes,  and  after  tiieir  breast. 
If  they  are  favoured,  their  breast  is  first 
broken."  About  two  miles  from  Mon- 
treuil, he  was  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  parish  church,  by  "  a 
Whitsuntide  foole  disguised  like  a  foole, 
wearing  a  long  coate,  wherein  there  were 
many  severall  peeces  of  doth  of  divers 
colours,  at  the  comers  whereof  there 
hanged  the  tails  of  squirrels :  he  bestowed 
a  little  piece  of  plate,  wherein  was  ex- 
pressed me  effigies  of  the  Yirgin  Mary, 
upon  every  one  that'  gave  him  money." 
That  was  in  1608,  when  religion  was, 
after  a  fashion,  more  reverenced  than  it  is 
in  1882.  His  hostess,  for  instance,  im- 
plored the  Yirgin  to  bless  him,  until  she 
discovered  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  when 
she  gave  him  a  look  of  pity. 

Between  Montreuil  and  Abbeville  tra- 
vellers had  to  traverse  a  goodly  forest, 
forty  miles  in  compass,  infested  with 
robbers  and  wild  boars ;  and  a  few  miles 
from  Abbeville  the  symbol  of  civilisation 
reappeared  in  the  form  of  "a  stately 
gallowes  of  foure  very  high  pillars  of  free 
stone,  which  is  joyned  together  with  two 
crosse  beames  of  stone,  whereon  the  offen- 
dours  are  hanged."  Monasteries  in  ruins,  and 
deserted  villages,  bore  terrible  testimony 
to  the  devastation  caused  by  the  wars  of 
religion  under  Henry  the  Third  and  Henry 
the  Fourth.  Pilgrims  and  friars,  with  a 
smattering  of  Latin,  were  at  times  over- 
taken, who  helped  to  enliven  the  weariness 
of  the  journey.  On  .  approaching  Paris, 
Coryat  observed  '^  seven  faire  pillars  of 
free  stone  erected  at  equal  distance  from 
each  other,  betwixt  St  Denis  and  Paris. 
In  each  of  these  is  erected  (query,  engraven) 
the  image  of  St  Denis,  the  Areopagite,  in 
stone,  with  his  two  companions,  Rusticus 
and  Eucherius."  According  to  the  legend, 
St  Denis,  after  being  beheaded  in  Mont- 
martre,  sauntered  to  a  pretty  village,  where 
the  cathedral  now  stands,  with  his  head  in 
his  hand,  resting  seven  times  on  the  way. 

Coryat  is  just  a  little  severe  in 
deriving  the  name  of  Lutetia  from  "lutum," 
'*  which  signifieth  durt,  because  many  of 
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the  streets  are  the  durtie&t,  and  so  conse- 
quently the  most  stinkiDg  of  all  that  ever 
I  saw  in  any  citie  in  my  life."  The  Exchange 
in  Paris  is  described  as  a  very  poor  affair, 
in  no  way  comparable  with  the  similar 
resort  of  the  London  merchants,  "being  a 
plaine  pitched  walke  sub  dio,  that  is  uncfer 
the  open  ayre."  The  garden  of  the 
Tnileries,  though  "much  inferior  to  the 
king's  garden  at  Fountaine  Beleau/'  is  pro- 
nounced unsurpassed  for  "length  of  de- 
lectable walkes."  It  contained  two  walks, 
each  seven  hundred  paces  long,  one  of 
which  was  covered  in  with  the  branches 
of  maple-trees.  "  This  roofed  walke  hath 
six  faire  arbours,  advanced  to  a  great 
height  like  turrets.  Also  there  is  a  lone 
and  spacious  plot  full  of  hearbes,  and 
knots  trimly  kept  by  many  persons." 

Mr.  Coryat's  compassion  was  greatly 
excited  on  behalf  of  the  "  pretty  innocent 
punies,"  who  served  as  chorister-boys  at 
the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame;  "for  they  had  not  a 
quarter  so  much  haire  left  upon  their  heads 
as  they  brought  with  them  into  the  world, 
beingsoclean  shaved  awayround  about  their 
whole  heads,  that  a  man  could  perceive  no 
more  than  the  very  rootes."  At  this  festival 
above  named,  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was 
shown  to  the  faithful,  but  a  little  later  on 
it  appeared  that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was 
preserved  at  Yicenza,  and  had  been  there 
since  the  reign  of  Louis  the  NintL  So  the 
one  in  Paris  must  have  been  a  replica. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  traveller  had  the 
good  fortune  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of 
Peter  Molinus,  and  to  hold  converse  with 
Isaac  Casaubon,  who  expressed  a  strong 
desire  that  some  learned  man  in  England 
"  would  write  the  life  and  death  of  Queene 
Elizabeth  in  some  excellent  stile." 

Our  traveller  was  struck  with  the  quan- 
tity of  rye  cultivation  in  France,  which 
he  roughly  estimates  at  a  hundred  times 
greater  than  in  England  and  Wales.  He 
was  also  surprised  to  find  that  hemp  at 
Whitsuntide  was  more  advanced  than  it 
would  be  at  Midsummer  in  England; 
but  as  Whitsuntide  is  a  movable  feast, 
his  remark  is  worthless  as  a  measure 
of  times  and  seasons.  He  was  like- 
wise exercised  in  his  mind  by  the  little 
boughs  of  box  that  surmounted  many  of 
the  roadside  crosses.  Having  apparently 
forgotten  all  about  Palm  Sunday  he  ima- 

f'lned  that  they  were  "put  up  upon  Good 
riday  to  put  men  in  nunde  that,  as  Christ 
was  that  day  scourged  amongst  the  Jews 
for  our  sins,  so  we  should  punish  and  whip 


ourselves  for  our  own  sixmes."  Near 
Montarges  he  again  became  aware  that  he 
was  in  a  civilised  country,  for  he  beheld 
"  a  very  dolefull  and  lamentable  apectade, 
the  bones  and  ra^ed  fragments  of  dothea 
of  a  certaine  murderer  remaining  on  a 
wheele,  whereon  most  murderers  are 
^executed:  the  bones  were  miserably  broken 
asunder  and  dispersed  abroad  upon  the 
wheele  in  divers  places."  Considering  that 
Esglifihmen  had  obtained  on  the  Continent 
the  nickname  of  "Groddams,"  so  far  back  as 
the  daysof  Joan  of  Arc,  it  is  amusing  to  find 
an  English  traveller  denounce  a  "most 
diabolicall  costome  "  of  French  postOliona 
"Whensoever  their  horses  doe  a  little 
anger  them,  they  wil  say  in  their  fury, 
Allons  diable,  that  is,  Go,  Uion  divelL  Also 
if  they  happen  to  be  angry  with  a  stranger 
upon  the  way  upon  any  occasion,  they  wiD 
say  to  him,  Le  diable  t'emporte,  that  is, 
The  divell  take  thee.  This  I  know  by 
mine  owne  experience." 

At  Nevers,  Mr.  Coryat  encountered  a 
greater  nupiber  of  "roguish  Egyptians" 
than  he  had  ever  before  seen  in  any  one 
place.  He  seems  to  have  reg^jxled  their 
swarthy  complexion  as  artificial,  and  he 
adds:  "Both  their  haire  and  their  faoes 
looked  so  blacke,  as  if  they  were  raked  oot 
of  hel,  and  sent  into  the  world  by  great 
Beelzebub  to  tenifie  and  astonish  mortall 
men;  their  men  are  very  Bussians  and 
swashbucklers,  having  exceeding  long  Uack 
haire  curled,  and  swords  or  other  weapons 
by  their  sides.  Their  wx)men  also  suffer 
their  haire  to  hang  loosely  about  their 
shoulders."  In  that  same  town  he  saw 
wooden  shoes  for  sale,  the  price  being  "  two 
sowses,  which  is  twopence-farthing,"  so  that 
our  traveller  can  hardly  be  quoted  as  a 
trustworthy  cambist.  Between  Moulins 
and  St.  Geran,  another  "  very  ruefnll  and 
tragicall  object "  presented  itself,  in  "  tea 
men  hanging  in  their  clothes  upon  a  goodly 
gallows  maae  of  free  stone,  whose  bodies 
were  consumed  to  nothing;  onely  their 
bones  and  the  ragged  fitters  of  their  dothw 
remained."  At  ^ons,  we  are  told,  moat 
of  the  windows  were  made  of  white  paper, 
though  in  some  parts  of  the  city  the  upper 
panes  were  of  glass,  and  also  at  Chambi^iy. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  painted 
upon  countiy  toll-bars,  a  quaint  diige: 
"Poor  Credit !  who  killed  him  9  Bad  pay- 
masters." The  same  idea  might  have  been 
traced  well-nigh  three  centuries  ago  in  one 
of  the  courts  of  "  the  fayrest  Inne  in  the 
whole  citie,"  The  Three  Kings,  where  the 
Earl  of  Essex  lodged  with  all  his  train  for 
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several  days.  The  "  pretty  French  poesie  " 
ran  as  follows :  '*  On  ne  loge  ceans  k 
credit,  car  il  est  mort,  les  mauvais  paieors 
Font  tu6."  Among  the  spectacles  of  Lyons 
was  that  of  a  man  *'  whipped  openly  in  the 
streets,  who  was  so  stout  a  fellow  that» 
though  he  received  many  a  bitter  lash,  he 
did  not  a  jot  relent  at  if  The  same  sort 
of  thing  might  have  boon  witnessed  in 
English  towns  at  a  much  later  date. 

The  roads  of  Savoy  are  described  as 
abominably  bad,  but  much  admiration  is 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  walnut  and 
chestnut  trees,  the  latter  being  so  abundant 
that  pigs  were  fed  upon  the  fruit  A  very 
unpleasant  custom  of  the  country  is  recorded 
of  certain  towns  in  Italy.  If  a  man  carried 
about  with  him  more  money  than  was 
deemed  warrantable,  it  was  at  once  confis- 
cated to  the  local  prince  or  magistrate. 
Not  far  from  Turin,  Coryat  saw  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  "  a  strange  kinde  of 
come,"  which  he  calls  "Panicke,"  but 
which  was  evidently  maize ;  and  at  Padua 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of '*a  certaine 
rare  tree,"  whereof  he  had  read  in  Virgfl 
and  other  authors,  and  which  is  known  to 
Englishmen  as  the  plane-tree.  Another 
novelty  is  thus  described:  "The  Italians, 
and  also  most  strangers  that  are  com- 
morant  in  Italy,  doe  alwaies  at  their  meals 
use  a  little  forke  when  they  cut  their 
meate.  For  while  with  their  knife  which 
they  hold  in  one  hand,  they  cut  the  meate 
out  of  the  dish,  they  fasten  their  f6rke 
which  they  hold  in  their  other  hand  upon 
the  same  dish,  so  that  whatsoever  he  be 
that,  sitting  in  the  company  of  any  others  at 
meale,  should  unadvisedly  touch  the  dish 
of  meate  with  his  fingers  from  which  all  at 
the  table  doe  cut,  he  will  give  occasion  of 
offence  onto  the  company,  as  having 
transgressed  the  lawes  of  good  manners, 
in  so  much  that  for  his  error  he  shall  be  at 
the  least  brow  beaten,  if  not  reprehended 
in  wordes."  The  Italians,  we  read,  did  not 
like  having  their  meat  touched  with  fingers, 
because  aU  fingers  are  not  equally  clean, 
but  no  other  nation  of  Christendom  was 
then  equally  fastidious.  Forks  were  usually 
made  of  iron  or  steel,  though  gentlemen 
sometimes  used  silver  forks.  On  his  return 
to  England,  the  author  adhered  to  that 
'* forked  cutting  of  meat,"  for  which  his 
learned  familiar  friend,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Whitaker,  *'  in  his  merry  humour  doubted 
not  to  call  me  at  table  furcifer."  With  our 
author's  taste  for  the  vindication  of  human 
justice,  it  would  have  been  strange  had  he 
passed  over  unnoticed  the  porphyry  stone 


at  the  south  comer  of  St  Mark's  Church, 
in  Venice,  on  which  "are  laide  for  the 
space  of  three  days  and  three  nights,  the 
heads  of  dl  such  as  being  enemies^  or 
traitors  to  the  State,  or  some  notorious 
offenders,  have  been  apprehended  out  of 
the  dtie,  and  beheaded  by  those  that  have 
been  bountifully  hired  by  the  Senate  for 
the  same  purpose."  It  was  said  that  as 
much  as  twenty  thousand  ducats  had  been 
given  to  a  man  for  bringing  a  traitor's  head 
to  that  place.  Near  that  stone  he  observed 
"  a  marvailous  faire  paire  of  gallowes  made 
of  alabaster,  the  pillars  being  wrought  with 
many  curious  borders  and  workes,  which 
served  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  hang 
the  duke  whensoever  he  shall  happen  to 
commit  any  treason  against  the  State."  In 
the  meantime  the  transverse  beam  was 
kept  out  of  sight 

The  "playhouses"  at  Venice  are  de- 
scribed as  "  very  beggarly  and  base  in 
comparison  of  our  stately  playhouses  in 
En^nd;  neyther  can  their  actors  com- 
pare with  us  for  apparell,  shewes,  and 
musick."  Here,  for  the  first  time,  though 
the  innovation  had  already  been  occasion- 
ally attempte8  in  London,  Coryat  beheld 
women  act,  and  "with  as  good  a  grace, 
action,  gesture,  and  whatsoever  convenient 
for  a  phiyer,  as  ever  I  saw  any  masculine 
actor."  Men  did  not  sit  in  galleries,  as 
was  then  customary  in  London.  "All 
the  men  doe  sit  beneath  in  the  yard 
or  court,  every  man  upon  his  severall 
stoole,  for  the  which  hee  payeth  a  gazet " — 
equivalent  to  an  English  penny  of  the 
period. 

The  "  most  fond  and  impious  opinion  " 
still  prevailed  as  to  the  efficacy  of  being 
buried  in  the  habits  of  a  Franciscan  friar, 
for  the  remission  of  a  third  part  of  one's 
sins.  Another  superstitious  practice 
throughout  Italy  was  that  at  noon  and 
sunset  "all  men,  women,  and  children 
must  kneele  and  say  their  Ave  Maria  bare- 
headed wheresoever  they  are,  eyther  in 
their  houses  or  in  the  streets,  when  the 
Ave  Marie  bell  ringeth.''  But  worse  than 
any  superstition  was  the  meanness  of  men 
of  "generose  parentage"  in  doing  their 
own  marketings,  which  was  so  unlike  the 
conduct  of  the  "  English  gentleman  that 
scometh  to  goe  into  me  market  to  buy  his 
victuals  and  other  necessaries  for  house- 
keeping, but  employethhis  Cooke  or  Cator 
about  those  inferior  and  sordid  matters." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
Italians  excelled  all  nations  in  the  rich 
simplicity  of  their  attire,  being  exempt 
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from  the  "  phantasticall  fashions  "  which 
made  EDglishmen  and  Frenchmen  alike 
ridiculous.  The  Italians  were  thus  indnced 
to  ''  brand  the  Eoglishman  with  a  notable 
mark  of  levity  by  painting  him  stark^ 
naked,  with  a  paire  of  shears  in  his  hand^ 
making  his  fashion  of  attire  according  to 
the  vaine  invention  of  his  braine-sicke 
head,  not  to  comelinesse  and  decorum.'' 
In  the  second  volume  of  Coryat's  Crudities 
those  who  are  curious  on  such  matters  will 
find  a  minute  description  of  the  Venetian 
male  and  female  costume. 

The  mountebanks  of  Venice  were  held,  in 
Coryat's  time,  in  high  repute.  A  bad  pre- 
eminence, too,  was  enjoyed  by  the  bravos, 
*'  who  at  some  unlawfull  times  do  commit 
great  villainy.  They  wander  abroad  very 
late  in  the  night  to  and  fro  for  their  prey, 
like  hungry  lyons,  being  armed  with  a 
privy  coate  of  maile,  a  gauntlet  upon  their 
right  hande,  and  a  little  sharpe  dagger 
called  a  stiletto."  If  two  men  quarrelled 
in  the  streets,  and  drew  upon  one  another, 
the  bystanders  would  look  on  without 
attempting  to  part  them,  and  if  one  of  the 
combatants  chanced  to  be  killed,  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  matter  cftiless  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  *'  gentleman."  Wine  was 
dearer  in  Venice  than  in  other  parts  of 
Italv,  though  a  good  draught  could  be  had 
for  less  than  a  halfpenny.  The  Liatico  is 
eulogised  as  ''  a  very  cordiall  and  generose 
liquor,"  and  the  "  Lagryme  di  Christo"  as 
*'  so  toothsome  and  delectable  to  the  taste 
that  a  certain  stranger,  being  newly  come 
to  the  citie,  and  tasting  of  this  pleasant 
wine,  was  so  affected  therewith  that  I 
heard  he  uttered  this  speech  out  of  a 
passionate  humour :  '  Oh,Domine,  Domine, 
cur  non  lachrymasti  in  regionibus  nostris  1' " 

From  Venice  Coryat  travelled  by  way 
of  Vicenza,  Bergamo,  and  the  Orisons  to 
Zurich,  before  he  noticed  anything  that  a 
modern  traveller  might  not  observe  in  our 
own  day&  Not  far  from  the  banks  of  fair 
Zurich's  waters  there  was  ^'acertalne  greene 
place,  made  in  the  forme  of  a  pit,"  in  which 
malefactors  were  punished.  A  little  chapel 
stood  hard  by,  furnished  with  wheels,  and 
'' some  clei^ie  man"  to  minister  spiritual 
consolation  to  criminals  at  the  end  of  their 
journey  through  life.  Should  they,  how- 
ever, be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  tremble 
overmuch,  they  were  incontinently  broken 
on  a  wheel  to  save  them  the  trouble  of 
being  carried  outsida  A  few  years 
previous  to  Coryat's  visit  "  three  noble 
Tigurines  were  beheaded  in  that  Chapell, 
because  they  were  so  inclined  to  trembling 


that  they  could  not  stand  uprighte."  Five 
kinds  of  punishment  awaited  heinous 
offenders — beheading,  hanging,  drowning 
burning  alive,  and  bresJdng  upon  the 
wheel  Witchcraft,  sorcery,  and  heresy 
were,  of  course,  punished  at  the  stake,  the 
ashes  of  the  offenders  being  thrown  into 
the  river  "  Sylla" 

Coryat  praises  Basle  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women — ^inferior  only  to  Englishwomen — 
and  for  the  excellent  fare  at  its  ordinaries, 
though  the  latter  was  "  something  deare, 
no  lease  than  eight  battes  a  meale,  which 
are  twenty  pence  of  our  money."  Suppers 
would  be  protracted  sometimes  for  well- 
nigh  two  hours,  the  Grermans  being  a 
sociable  people,  fond  of  "noble  carows- 
ing,"  and  of  pledging  each  other  in 
bumpers,  and  they  decline  to  converse  with 
a  man  who  refuses  to  "  retaliate  a  healthe," 
though  they  did  not  insult  or  illtreat  hun, 
as  was  the  custom  in  England.  Upon  the 
whole  there  was  decidedly  less  drunken- 
ness among  the  Germans  than  among 
Englishmen,  the  monster  tun  at  Heidel- 
berg notwithstanding.  This  tun,  by  the 
way,  was  then  full  of  generous  Rhenish 
wine,  valued  at  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  pounds  eight  shillings  of 
English  money  of  the  period.  Ascending 
to  the  top  by  means  of  a  double  ladder, 
our  traveller  quaffed  "  two  sound  draughts" 
of  the  amber  liquid,  but  warns  his  readers 
to  drink  nioderately,  lest  their  brain  "  be 
unnerved "  and  so  tiiey  come  to  miss  the 
direct  way  down,  and  reach  the  ground 
"  with  a  very  dangerous  precipitation."  In 
one  respect  the  Italians  ard  pronounced 
more  hospitable  than  the  Germans. 
Whereas  in  Lombardy  a  wayfarer  was  at 
liberty  to  pluck  as  many  grapes  as  he 
desired  to  assuage  his  thirsty  in  Germany 
it  was  held  a  grave  offence  to  trespass  on 
a  vineyard,  and  for  gathering  two  small 
clusters  Coryat  had  to  pay  twenty  pence 
to  redeem  his  hat,  wluch  a  churl  had 
knocked  off  his  head  with  his  halberd. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  wanderer  down 
the  Bhine  and  across  Holland  to  Flushing, 
whence  "a  very  pleasant  and  prosperous 
gale  of  wind  "  propelled  his  bark  to  London 
in  eight-and-forty  hours.  He  had  been 
absent  five  months,  during  which  he  had 
travelled  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles,  and  visited  forty-five 
cities,  **  whereof  in  France,  five ;  in  &ivoy, 
one;  in  Italy,  thirteen;  in  Bhetia,  one;  in 
Helvetia,  three;  in  some  parts  of  hi^ 
Germanie,  fifteen;  in  the  Netherlands, 
seven."    like  many  others,  he  was  then 
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minded  to  vrrite  a  book,  that  all  the  world 
might  know  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
and  performed.  Unfortunately,  his  work, 
which  he  calls  his  Crudities,  is  so  marred 
with  pedantry,  conceit,  and  egotism,  that 
it  is  practically  useless  except  to  the 
compilers  of  guide-booka 

A  few  years  later,  however,  Tom  Coryat 
set  out  on  a  much  more  perilous  adventure 
than  the  accomplishment  of  the  "  grand 
tour,"  though  he  never  returned  to  his 
native  land  to  astonish  his  fellow-country- 
men with  the  recital  of  his  Vonderful 
experiences  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India  A  few 
letters  and  short  papers  alone  survive  to 
mark  the  principal  stages  in  his  long 
journey,  which  was  penbrmed  for  the 
most  part  on  foot  and  in  solituda  Half- 
way l^tween  Ispahan  and  Lahore  he  had 
the  happiness  to  meet  Sir  Eobert  and 
Lady  Slurley  travelling  from  the  Mogul's 
Court  to  that  of  the  Shah.  He  was 
much  pleased  ta  learn  that  they  carried 
with  tiiem  copies  of  his  former  works, 
which  they  intended  to  show  to  the  King 
of  Persia.  Nor,  perhaps,  was  he  less 
gratified  by  the  present  of  forty  shillings 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Lady  Shirley  m 
Persian  money.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
dated  from  Ajmere  in  the.  year  1615, 
he  states  that  he  found  there  a  Cape 
merchant  and  nine  other  Englishmen 
negotiating,  on  behalf  of  "the  right 
worshipfuU  Company  of  Merchants  in 
London,  that  trade  for  East  India."  It  had 
taken  him  something  over  fifteen  months 
to  journey  thither  afoot  from  Jerusalem — 
"  with  divers  paire  of  shoes  " — ^a  distance 
estimated  by  him  at  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  English  miles.  At  that  time  he 
proposed  to  return  home  through  Persia, 
and  by  way  of  Babylon '  and  Nineveh  to 
Cairo,  thence  to  Alexandria  by  the  Nile, 
and  there  embark  for  Christendom,  "a 
very  immense  dimension  of  ground." 

Between  Aleppo  and  Ajmere  he  was  ten 
months  on  the  road,  but  his  total  expendi- 
ture did  not  exceed  three  pounds  sterling,, 
and  of  that  sum  ten  shillings  were  cozened 
out  of  him  by  "  certaine  lewde  Christians 
of  the  Armenian  nation."  For  the  fifty 
shillings  actually  expended  on  himself 
he  "  fared  reasonable  well  every  daie." 
In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated  Agra, 
October  31st,  1616,  he  mentions  that  he 
had  intended  to  visit  l^amarcand,  until  the 
Great  Mogul  himself — Jehanghir — took 
the  trouble  to  dissuade  him  from  the  rash 
enterprise  by  assuring  him  that  he  would 


certainly  be  put  to  death  by  the  Tartars. 
At  Ajmere,  Coryat  remained  fourteen 
months,  studying  Persian,  Turkish,  and 
Arabic,  and  living  at  free  quarters  in  the 
houses  of  the  English  merchants.  He 
attained  to  such  a  mastery  of  Persian  that 
he  was  emboldened  to  make  a  speech  to 
the  king  in  die  presence  of  his  court,  who 
was  so  well  pleased  that  he  threw  down 
to  him  from  a  window  a  hundred  pieces  of 
silver  (rupees),  which  he  caught  in  a  sheet 
held  by  the  four  comer&  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
the  English  ambassador,  was  sorely  scandal- 
ised at  his  presenting  himself  before  the 
king  "  in  that  poor  and  beggarly  Bianner, 
to  crave  money  from  him  by  flattery." 
However,  he  also  gave  the  poor  gentleman 
a  gold  piece  worUi  twenty-four  shillings, 
which  Coryat  proposed  to  keep  till  he  re- 
turned to  England.  At  the  time  of  his 
writing  he  was  possessed  of  about  twelve  ' 
pounds,  which  he  calculated  would  last 
him  for  three  years  at  the  rate  of  twopence 
a  day,  which  was  ample  for  Asia,  seeing 
that  he  drank  nothing  but  water.  All 
this  privation  he  endured  from  no  higher 
motive  than  a  vainglorious  desire  to  be 
talked  about  It  was  not  fated,  however, 
that  he  should  achieve  such  distinction 
even  aa  a  traveller.  His  joumeyings, 
indeed,  had  run  their  course  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  contemplating  a  visit  to 
the  remotest  regions  of  the  earw. 

His  last  days  were  commemorated  by 
the  Kev.  Edward  Terry,  chaplain  to  Sir 
Thomas  Boe's  Embassy,  who  was  with  him 
at  Mandoa  shortly  before  he  intended  to 
leave  India  for  Persia.  The  reverence 
gentleman  says  of  him  that  he  was  like 
"  a  ship  that  hath  too  much  sail  and  too 
little  ballast,"  and  that  he  was  constantly 
exposing  himself  to  ridicule.  While  cross- 
ing Persia  he  met  with  a  Mr.  Bichard 
Steel,  a  merchant  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  who  afterwards  informed 
King  James  that  he  had  come  across 
Coryat  in  Persia.  The  two  again  met  at 
Mandoa,  when  this  same  Mr.  Steel  told 
the  other  that  on  his  mentioning  their 
former  rencounter  to  the  king,  His  Majesty 
had  replied:  ''Is  that  fool  yet  living)" 
"  which,  when  our  poor  pilgrim  heard,  it 
seemed  to  trouble  him  very  much,  because 
the  king  spake  no  more  nor  no  better  of 
him,  saying  that  kings  would  speak  of 
poor  men  what  they  pleased."  At  his 
departure  Sir  Thomas  Boe  gave  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  British  Consul 
at  Aleppo,  which  began  as  follows  : 
"  Mr.  Chapman,  when  you  shall  hand  these 
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letters,  I  desire  joa  to  receive  the  bearer 
of  them,  Mr,  Thomas  Coryate,  with  curtesy, 
for  yoa  shall  find  him  a  very  honest  poor 
wretch ;  and  further,  I  most  intreat  yon 
to  furnish  him  with  ten  pounds,  which 
shall  be  repayed,"  etc.  The  dftwas  ac- 
ceptable, bat  the  personal  allasion  was 
very  galling  to  Coryat'jEi  vanity.  However, 
he  never  returned  to  Aleppa  On  reaching 
Sorat  he  was  hospitably  welcomed  by  the 
English  merchants,  who  prodnced  some 
sack  which  had  lately  axnved  from  Eng- 
land. "Sack,  sack!"  he  exclaimed;  "is 
there  any  such  thing  as  sack  t    I  pray  you 

five  me  some  sack.  He  drank  of  it,  Mr. 
erry  assumes,  in  moderation,  "  for  he  was 
a  very  temperate  man,"  but  it  increased 
the  dysentery  from  which  he  was  suffering, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  was  at  rest  A 
monument  was  nosed  to  mark  the  spot 
where  he  was  buried,  but  the  memory  of 
the  man  himself  soon  passed  out  of  the 
minds  of  his  contemporaries. 


A  LEGEND  OF  OETJTA. 

Trv  mighty  Emir,  Alahor,  a  deadly  oath  he  swore, 
The  race  of  traitor  Julian  should  cumber  earth  no 
more. 

He  heeded  not  the  guerdon  won,  the  golden  prize 

of  Spain ; 
*'  He  who  has  broken  fealty  onoe,  may  play  his  part 

again." 

Though   JuUati'a   power   is   set  at  naught,  and 
crushed  is  Julian's  pride. 
Though  *neath  the  towers  of  Malaga,  the  broken- 
heturted  died ; 


(( 
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Though  to  his  hole  the  serpent  crawl,  his  spawn 
is  living  still. 
All  trace  of  him  I  banish  earth ; "  so  spoke  the 
^       Emir's  wiH. 

With  barely  fifteen  cayaUers,  Count  Julian's  way 

is  worn 
Where   Marcuellos*   lofty  hold,    looks   down   on 

Aragon. 

And  where  the  towers  of  Ceuta,  frovm  Q'er  the 

frowning  sea, 
Where  'gainst  its  base  the  winter  tides  beat  long 

and  neavily. 

Sore  weeping  for  her  daughter  dead,  her  ruined 

house  and  name. 
Close  clasping   her   last  treasure   left,    Countess 

Frandina  came. 

She  was  warned  by  fearful  vision,  by  the  warning 

that  he  gave : 
Who  with  pale  lips  and  burning  eyes  rose  from  his 

early  grave : 

"  The  bloodhounds  are  upon  thy  track ;  thy  course 

is  well-nigh  run ; 
From  the  tiger  eprasp  of  Alahor,  sister,  guard  thou 

thy  son ! " 

She  drew  the  fair  boy  to  her  arms,  the  last  of  aU 

her  race ; 
She  kissed  the  ebon  curls,  she  kissed  the  bright 

young  laughing  face. 


'<  Why  should  I  fear  my  sister  fair?"  Alarbot  said, 

and  smiled, 
And  in  Ceuta's  darkling  vaults  Frandina  left  her 

child. 

All  throuffh  the  desperate  strife  that  raged  around 

the  lofty  wall, 
All  through  the  turmoil  of  the  siege,  repuLM,  and 

loss,  and  fall, 

Couched  *mid  the  marble  coffins,  by  pntying  angels 

kept, 
Calm  as  if  clasped  in  guardian  arms,  the  daric-eyed 

baby  slept. 

Frandma's  gallant  fight  was  lost,  jmd  hao£^Kty  and 

serene, 
In  her  ow^  castle  hall  she  stood,  a  captive^  yet  a 

queen. 

•*  Give  me  thy  child,*'  the  Emir  spoke,  and  qoieily 

she  said, 
**  Ask  thou  what  mortals  have  to  give,  my  boy  is 
with  the  dead." 

"Thou  liest ;  false  the  lying  lips  of  Julian's  wife 

must  be; 
Give  me  thy  child,  lest  torture  wring  reluctant 

truth  from  thee ! " 
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The  foe  is  at  our  heels,  my  child,  dost  fear  the 
dark  ?  "  she  said. 
"  Dost  fear  to  hide  by  Florinda,  who  sleeps  amid 
the  dead  ?  " 


Do  what  thou  wilt^"  nor  drooped  her  eye,  nor 

paled  her  proud  lips*  red, 
I  speak  the  truth,  who  speak  no  more,  my  diild 

is  with  the  dead." 

The  mighty  Emir,  Alahw,  in   gloomy  wrath  he 

heurd. 
But  slow,  cold  Yuza  read  the  face,  and  heeded  not 

the  word. 

And   in  the  crafty  wisdom  a  childless  age  wiU 

teach. 
He  saw  the  lurking  terror  beneath  the  dauntless 

speech; 

''Search  through  the  hold,"  he  said,  "and  bring 

the  woman  in  your  train." 
Through  bower  and  hall  and  basement,  they  sought* 

but  sought  in  vain. 

He  marked  her  falter,  as  beneath  the  chapel  roof 

thev  trode  * 
He  Me  them'  tear  the  altar  down,  and  dash 

aside  the  rood. 

Then  as  the  baffled  war-dogs  paused,  he  saw  the 

light  of  joy, 
Flash  for  a  moment  in  her  eyes,  and  thought  '*  She 

has  her  boy." 

And  through  the  subtle  brain  there  passed  the 

words  utat  she  had  said ; 
"Halt  ho,"  exclaimed  the  hard  old  man,  "seek 

now  amid  the  dead." 

"And  if  naught  else  amid  the  vaults,  our  fortune 

*tis  to  find. 
At  least  well  fling  Ja  Cava's  bones,  to  wither  in 

the  wind." 

Where  fair  Florinda  lay,  at  last  from  care  and 

woe  at  rest. 
They  found  Alarbot  sleeping  calm  upon  his  sister^s 

breast. 

With  ruthless  hands  they  dragged  him  forth,  with 

ruthless  grasp  they  bore 
The  frantic  motJter  to  her  cell,  and   barred  the 

massive  door. 

Mid  frowning  brows,  and  angry  words,  undaunted 

passed  the  child, 
And  standing  br  the  tyrant*^  throne,  looked  up  at 

him  and  smiled. 

Then  spoke  the  Emir,  .Ajahor,  "  Too  fair  and  sweet 

his  face. 
Take  thou  the  child,  oh,  Tuza.    I  have  sworn  to 

crush  his  race." 

The  old  man  with  the  cold  grey  eyes,  up  by  the 
winding  stair. 
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To  the  tftU  tower  led  the  babe,  Mid  showed  where 
rich  and  fair, 

Beyond    the  dancinsf  waves,    beyond   the    blue 

majestio  main, 
Lay  smiling  in  the  evening  light,  the  golden  shores 

of  Spain. 

Upon  the  loftiest  parapet  he  set  the  child.    "  Dost 

fear?" 
"Nay,   father,  for  my  Spain  is  thei^  and  thy 

firm  hold  is  here.** 

'*  Stretch  oat  thy  hands  then  to  thy  Spain,  the  Spain 

thy  father  gave 
To  us  and  ours,  ;itretch  out  thy  hands,  and  greet 

the  Moslem's  slave." 

And  wonderingly  the  pretty  boy  held  out  his  little 

hands — 
A  push !  a  cry !  and  far  below,  down  on  the  yellosr 

sands, 

Down  'mid  the  cruel  boulders^  down  in  the  dread 

abyss. 
The  corpse  of  a  fair  murdered  child  lay  for  the 

waves  to  kiss, 

Lay  for  the  gentle  breeze  to  fan,  the  gentle  rains 

to  weep. 
While  kinaly  sea-blooms  softly  wreathed  about  his 

dreamless  sleep. 

And  fearlessly  and   calmly,  Frandina   met  her 

doom. 
When  love,  and   life,  and  hope  are  gone,  what 

terrors  has  the  tomb  ? 

But  legends  say  that  when  at  last  lay  Yuza  down 

to  die. 
With  his  last  moan  of  agony,  there  blent  a  baby's 

cry! 


THE  TROOPING  OF  THE  HAMLYNS. 

A  GHOST  STORY. 

''These  matters  are  rarely  explained" 
So  that  very,  vague  person  James  Dncie 
was  vaguely  ending. 

''Jnst  because  people  never  have  the 
will  to  go  beyond  the  surface.  Shallowness, 
mere  shallowness,  my  good  sir." 

So  answered  I,  a  middle-aged  woman, 
with  a  little  of  the  quality  of  determination. 

"  It  may  be  so,  and  yet — ^yet  I  opine  that 
they  may  be  also  some  of  the  countless 
links  which  go  to  make  the  indestructible 
chain ** 

«  Chain  of  fiddlesticks  1 "  I  said.  "  Do 
not  wander.  You  will  lose  yourself  to  a 
certainty." 

Tiiis  James  Ducie  we  were  pleased  to 
laugh  at,  I  and  my  cousin's  children,  to 
whom  I  was  Aunt  Bell  by  courtesy. 
Harum-scarum  beings  these  children  were, 
thpugh  some  were  old  enough  to  be  wise, 
and  utterly  opposite  in  nature  to  the  man 
of  whom  they  made  so  much  fun.  Dreamy, 
thoughtful,  visionary — that  is  what  he  was. 
He  even  was  ^lid  to  write  poetry. 

"Not  so,  Miss  Haygarth.  "We  have 
to  leave  the  higher  reasonings  when  we 
talk  of  such  unembodied,  perhaps  aerial 
existences,  and  call  up  our  greatest  human 
faculty '' 


"What's  that?"  irreverently  broke  in 
Sylvia,  his  eldest  torment,  aged  nineteen. 

"  Imagination."  How  calm  and  certain 
was  the  answer ! 

"  The  very  smallest,"  I  contradicted. 
"You'd  be  a  sensible  man,  James  Ducie,  if 
you  set  your  heel  on  your  imagination." 

""What  is  all  the  squabble  about  t"  came 
in  a  hearty  voice.  Norman  Eonalds,  a 
cousin  of  the  children's,  had  just  come  in 
from  shooting. 

We  were  in  a  little  room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  a  room  which  was  sometimea  a 
morning-room,  sometimes  a  smoking-room, 
sometimes  the  boys'  holiday  mess-room, 
sometimes  the  girls'  millinery-room,  always 
the  haven  of  comfort  We  were  in  more 
than  dusk,  and  were  waiting  for  some  tea. 

"  Fire  and  water  1 "  and  Sylvia  flourished 
one  hand  towards  me  and  the  other  towards 
the  family  friend,  James  Ducie. 

"Aunt  Bell  and  Mr.  Ducie  1"  laughed 
the  young  man.     "  And  what  is  it  now ) " 

"Being  the  'witching  hour'  of  day," 
explained  Sylvia,  "  we  thought  to  raise  our 
spurits  by  talking  of  the  family  ghosts. 
We've  nuled  the  philosopher,  because  he'll 
explain  for  her.  Twenty  years  has' Aunt 
Bell  known  the  house,  and  die's  not  seen 
the  dear  loves  yet" 

"Nor  ever  shall,"  I  declared  emphati- 
cally. Fancy  me  a  ghost-seer — me  !  Of 
course  I  did  not,  do  not,  never  will  believe 
in  such  rubbish ;  not  I. 

"  He  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most  sweet 
explanation,"  the  girl  went  on  with  a  fine 
gravity.  "It  was  all  mist,  and  vacuity, 
and  vagueness,  and  spiritualisings — ^big 
words  too."  She  measured  the  air  with  her 
arms  in  illustrative  pantomime. 

"She's  given  in,  theni"  Norman 
squeezed  his  chair  in  between  me  and  the 
fire,  and  made  believe  to  be  cold.  "  I've 
got  the  creeps,  Aunt  Bell,"  he  said; 
"  haven't  you  1 " 

"  No." 

"  A  faithless  unbeliever  still  ?  Do  you 
know  the  punishment  for  all  such  as 
contemn  the  legend  of  Craye  Holm  1 "  he 
asked  in  a  mystic  tone. 

"  Not  I."  With  defiance  I  added  :  "And 
what's  more,  I  do  not  care." 

"  But  it's  all  perfectly  true,  Aunt  Bell," 
put  in  Bridget,  who  was  one  year  younger 
than  Sylvia,  and  one  degree  wilder.  "We  ve 
all  seen  him,  'or  her,  or  them — there's  a 
pleasant  irregularity  about  the  dears — from 
the  sage  over  there  to  our  youngest  bom !" 

"  You  ruin  your  cause,"  I  said.  "  How 
could  a  child  of  four  see  a  ghost  1 " 
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"  Precocity  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  I 
suppose,"  retorted  Sylvia.  "  I  can  talk  as 
well  as  you,  James,  can't  II" 

"  Far  better,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I  think, 
Miss  Haygarth,"  he  went  on,  *'  that  fact  of 
Nora's  seeing  something  is  an  argument 
for  the  reality  of  the  appearance." 

"  I  don't  see  it." 

"Eh  ! "  cried  Norman,  "you  don't  see ; 
but  I  saw  that  very  moment !  The  whole 
troop,  I  declare  1  Bridget,  an'  you  love 
me,  draw  down  the  blind" 

"  I  don't  love  you,  so  we'll  leave  it  up. 
lliey're  about,  so  Aunt  Bell  has  a  chance." 
She  jumped  past  me  and  went  to  look  out 
through  the  window. 

To  me  there  was  only  the  rimy  darken- 
ing of  autumn.  What  folly  was  all  this  ! 
But  you'd  like  to  know  what  the  folly  was. 
Here  it  is. 

The  Holm  was  an  old  place.  Some- 
where in  the  dark  ages,  so  went  the  story, 
a  certain  son  and  a  certain  daughter  were 
cast  off.  Whither  they  went  history  tells 
not,  but  one  supposes  the  East — does  not 
the  East  hold  all  mysteries  ?  A  year  and 
a  day — with  many  repetitions  of  course — 
passed,  and  the  two  came  back.  Both 
were  grey-haired  folk,  and  both  came  with 
a  following  of  children  and  grandchildren. 
Surely  with  two  so  noble  trains  they  would 
be  welcomed  to  the  old  home? 

Not  a  bit  of  it  They  i^efe  dismissed 
with  some  words  which  were  not  of  the 
most  pleasant.  One  must  make  excuses 
for  the  language  which  we  do  not  find 
elegant  enough  for  modem  ears — they 
spoke  rough  Saxon  in  those  "dark  ages." 

Well,  there  was  no  gainsaying  the 
matter.  Bolts  and  bars,  nay,  the  flying  of 
arrows  and  the  hurling  of  deadly  weapons 
of  war,  gave  a  stronger  point  to  those  very 
strong  words.  The  wailing  lady  and  the 
raging  knight  her  brother  had  to  wail  and 
to  rage  away. 

They  say  that  the  echoes  of  that  mighty 
wailing  and  raging — remember  all  the 
children  and  grandchildren — brought  down 
the  biggest  thunderstorm  that  was  ever 
known.  So  big  that  the  old  Holm  was 
knocked  to  smithereens,  if  you  know  what 
that  is — anyhow,  the  new  Holm,  the  one 
at  present  existent,  was  built  immediately 
after. 

Built  1 — yes.    And  for  ever  haunted  by 

the    spirits  of    that  outlawed   company. 

One,  two,  many — so  they  came  sweeping 

past  the  windows,  round  the  house. 

There's  the  story. 

Rubbish,  I  say.     However,  there  was  no 


soul  of  the  house  who  did  not  believe  it 
like  a  very  gospel 

Mind  you,  I  was  in  the  house,  but  I  was 
not  of  the  house.  My  cousin  was  the 
wife,  not  th^  husband.  I  was  no  bom 
Hamlyn,  so  I  was  not  bound  to  have  &ith 
in  any  such  folly. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  them,"  said  Bridget, 
imitating  a  baby  who  cries  for  the  moon. 

"  There  I " 

"  Na"  Norman  was  by  her  side.  "  Did 
you ? " 

"Yes,  I  did.  Just  one — a  filmy  lady 
all  alone  in  a  long-skirted  foggy  robe." 

"  An  invention  for  my  benefit,"  was  my 
incredulous  speech. 

"  Not  at  all  so,  Aunt  Bell." 

These  very  wild  girls  could  be  cross ;  in 
fact,  they  were  weathereocks  of  impidse. 
Bridget's  gaiety  just  before  was  thorou^ 
this  sudden  melancholy  crossness  was  jnst 
as  thorough.     Not  so  pleasant,  though. 

"  Not  at  all  so,"  she  repeated,  "  I  have 
had  quite  enough " 

"  Look,  Bridget!"  and  her  cousin  turned 
her  bodily  round,  she  having  set  her  back 
to  the  eerie  window.  "  There  is  the  whole 
dan  now  I " 

"  I  don't  see  them,"  she  said,  shortly. 

"Youarenotlook^g.  Dossens.  Dancing, 
bowing,  skimmering.  It  must  be  a  festival 
dance  of  the  dark  ages.  There,  Dude, 
come  and  look  What's  the  name  of  tixe 
measure ) " 

A  soft  pleased  laugh  answered  the  youxig 
man. 

"I  have  never  seen  it  to  be  able  to 
enlighten  you." 

"Na" 

Ducie  stood  before  the  fire  with  his  back 
to  it 

"Would  there  not  be  some  upsetting  of 
the  old  legend  if  I  didt  No;  I  have 
often  seen  a  solitary  man,  or  woman,  or 
child!" 

How  his  sympathetic  voice  harmonised 
with  his  words. 

"  That's  it,"  cried  Bridget ;  "  '  soKtary ' 
— you  are  solitary,  but  I  suppose  you've 
grown  used  to  it  I  don't  like  solitude, 
and — and  there,  I  won't  believe  in  it" 

*^  The  best  thing  you  could  do,  my  dear," 
I  put  in  unluckily. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  cried,  twisting  round 
before  my  very  face ;  "  I  will  believe,  but 

I  won't  have — I  won't  hav4 James 

Ducie,  don't  they  erbt  break  their  rule  I  " 
She  was  almost  crying. 
Quite  childish  this,  thought  L    How- 
ever, I  held  my  peace. 
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''Are  yoa  not  wrong,  dear/'  said  he, 
"  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  fancied 
details?" 

I  nodded  my  head  at  him  and  fiaid  : 

''You  have  helped  to  set  the  stone 
rolling.     You  cannot  stop  it  now." 

"Do  you  know  these  details,  Miss 
Haygarth  1 "  How  sharply  did  this  gentle, 
vague  man  torn  upon  ma 

"A hit  here,  a  bit  there,"  I  answered, 
careles& 

"  Help  me  out,  Bridget,  if  I  am  wrong," 
he  said,  and  I  believe  the  whole  of  his 
subsequent  rigmarole  was  Just  to  turn  the 
humour  of  the  saiL  "They  do  come, 
that  is  an  acknowledged  fact"  He  stopped. 

I  gave  no  answer. 

"Now  for  the  superstructure  in  the 
ahape  of  old  wives'  fables." 

Bridget's  head  lifted,  she  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  combative  impulsa 

"The  appearances  have  become  pro- 
phetic," Ducie  b^gan  again.  "When  the 
appearing  figure  is  lone  and  solitary,  the 
seeing  person  is  doomed  to  a  life  of 
solitude." 

"Bridget,  the  old  maid,"  put  in  Sylvia 
in  an  excited  way ;  "  you've  the  cut  of  it, 
so  have  I.  I've  seen  these  solitary  bogies." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Bridget,  loftily  ignoring 
this,  and  gazing  expectantly  at  James 
Ducie. 

"Weeping is,  of  coiurse,  the  precursor  of 
a  deatL  Marriage  is  prefigured  by  a 
company  of  dancers." 

"  Hooray  ! "  cried  Norman. 

"  Yes ;  you've  got  it  I  hate  it !  I  hate 
all  of  it !    Why  for  you  and  not  for  me  1 " 

Whereat  we  all  burst  out  laughing. 
Such  wild  uproarious  laughter  it  was,  a 
laughter  that  was  all  for  Bridget's  most  un- 
intentional personal  pointing.  It  suddenly 
stopped  as  such  violent  laughing  does. 

Sylvia  reached  a  candle  from  the  mantel- 
shelf, and  declared  she  must  light  it  She 
certainly  was  a  little  excited,  andlier  fair 
cheeks  were  rosier  than  usual  Could  I 
not  be  sure  of  this  as  she  came  close  to  the 
firelight  ? 

"Mr.  Ducie,"  enquired  Norman  in  a 
mock  business  way,  "  will  these  dancing 
progenitors  of  mine  give  a  fellow  a  lift,  do 
you  think  1  I  am  unluckily  only  the  third 
son  of  my  father.  Bob  and  Dick  cost  him 
such  a  lot  I'm  an  irreproachable  Civil 
Servant  at  two  hundred  a  year ;  a  fellow 
cannot  marry  on  that  Does  your  informa- 
tion go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  they  have 
any  hoards  hidden  anywhere  9 " 

"No.  I  think  not."  he  said  quietly ;  "  it 


is  this  faith  in  the  fable  which  is  so  much 
to  be  deplored.  Can  there  be  any  control 
emanating  from  the  spirit  of  a  past  age 
which  shall  influence  the  narrow  existence 
of  one  of  us  f  Now,  I  go  no  farther  than 
myself.  Could  any  change  in  Uie  appear- 
ance I  see  change  now  the  settled  course  of 
my  existence ) 

I  started 

"  All-su£Scient  man  1 "  I  exclaimed,  "  do 
you  order  your  own  existence  ? " 

"  Years  and  circumstances  have  ordered 
it     I  think " 

He  had  fallen  into  his  dreamy  way,  and, 
as  like  goes  to  like,  his  gaze  went  away 
from  the  animated  faces  abK)ut  him  to  the 
dim  dreariness  of  twilight  out  of  doors. 
Literally,  it  was  more  darkness  than 
twilight  by  that  time,  and  one  could  see 
the  red  and  yellow  reflection  of  our  dancing 
fire  on  the  outer  mist  ^ 

"See  with  my  eyes,  Bridget,  and  be 
comforted."  He  spoke  more  Hghtly,  even 
quite  gail^.  Taking  her  hand,  he  pointed 
to  the  wmdow.  "Norman  is  right;  the 
whole  clan,  as  his  Scotch  tongue  calls  it,  is 
out  to-night  Dear  me  I  there  must  be 
marriages  for  every  individual  in  the 
house.    Do  look.    Is  it  not  quite  pretty) " 

He  turned  to  me,  to  me  the  sceptic,  and 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  contradict  him 
roughly. 

He  was  too  absorbed  to  notice  my  lack 
of  answer. 

"  So^  graceful  —  ah,  that  is  quaint  1 
There  is  a  character  in  the  measure.  I 
must  try  and  remember  it  Can  it  be  a 
reproduced  dance  of  those  ill-starred  times  1 
Strange-^strange " 

"  Show  me !  show  me  I "  Bridget's  cry 
and  clutch  at  his  arm  broke  hh  calm 
dreamy  watching. 

"  Everywhere,  my  child.  Truly  it  is  a 
very  masquerade  of  spirits. 

"  But  I  do  not  see — no,  I  am  not  meant 
to  see." 

As  with  all  impulsive  people,  this 
change  in  Bridget  touched  the  extreme  of 
woe.  Such  a  sad  wailing  was  in  the  dear 
young  voice. 

"  It  is  growing  quite  sinful,"  I  declared 
severely.  I  could  not  endure  this — t^e 
wUdest,  the  best  of  all  the  children  to  be  so 
crushed  by  a  mere  phantasm.  "  No,  Mr. 
Ducie ;  I  insist  upon  endine  this.  Bridget 
child,  look  with  me,"  and  1  drew  her  cold 
hand  through  my  arm  "  You  see  the  re- 
flection of  the  fire.  Look  at  the  gay  tongues 
of  fire,  the  splutter  of  the  sparks — there, 
that  one  bright  gas-like  &me.     Why  " — I 
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dashed  my  words  in  like  a  konado — "  the 
fire  is  playing  Old  Harry  with  the  mist 
and  the  autumn  vapours.  It's  October, 
mind,  and  a  good  damp  October  too  I 
Now  we'll  have  tea  and  lights." 

Without  more  ado  I  pulled  down  the 
blind,  and  I  believe  Dusie  saw  the  wisdom 
of  my  move — he  had  lighted  two  candles. 

The  next  thing,  the  tea,  was  at  that 
most  opportune  moment  brought  in. 

Times  went  on,  and  events,  those  events 
that  must  come  when  a  erowins-up  fionily 
becomes  grown  up,  made  a  revolution  in 
the  lively  monotony — ^yes,  the  contradict- 
ing words  express  what  I  wish  to  say — 
the  lively  monotony  of  Oraye  Holm. 

First  and  foremost  Sylvia  Hamlyn  and 
Norman  Bonalds  were  to  be  married. 
Norman's  two  hundred  a  year  suddenly 
grew  and  became  something  much  larger ; 
only,  as  a  consequence,  he  must  pack  up 
and  go  to  India. 

A  change  had  come  over  Bridget,  some 
vague  change  which  I  cannot  quite  explaiti, 
but  it  was  one  which  made  her  say  wildness 
of  a  more  spasmodic  sort.  She  would  be 
simply  incomprehensibly  wild  and  ^y, 
then  a  few  moments  would  send  her  mto 
stiUness,  even  into  a  stillness  that  was 
brooding. 

I  was  worried  about  it 

Another  change  was  that  the  constant 
visitor,  James  Ducie,  the  man  of  books 
and  of  dreamy  ways,  had — how  he  came 
by  it  I  never  knew — been  pleased  to 
accept  some  professorship  somewhera 

Bather  vague,  you  say;  but  it  was 
enough  to  satisfy  my  utterly  incurious 
mind. 

For  myself,  I  had  stayed  at  the  Holm 
more  thaii  had  been  iay  custom — they  said 
they  wanted  me  for  the  wedding. 

The  wedding  was  to  be  in  Juna 

It  was  the  week  before  the  wedding,  the 
house  was  full.  Norman  himself  was  a  per- 
fect nuisance  of  a  lover,  for  he  reduced 
Sylvia  to  a  nonentity.  She  was  hardly  to 
be  spoken  to  by  anybody  but  her  tyrant 

However,  I  would  be  the  last  to  grumble^ 
for  his  best  man  was  down  at  the  Holm 
for  that  week  with  him — he  was  a  man 
worthy  the  nama  I  never  thought  much 
of  masculine  humanity,  but  I  suppose  I 
had  saved  some  sort  of  an  ideal  out  of  the 
wrecks  of  my  youth.  I  am  a  good  deal 
over  thirty,  mind  you,  and  above  every 
possible  ideal  I  would  place  David  For- 
tescue. 

He,  too,  was  in  the  Civil  Service,  and 


was  waiting  for  some  such  post  as  his 
friend  Ronalds  had  won.  However,  his 
social  status  was  nothing  in  the  matter. 
Whether  he  had  been  a  prince  or  a  day- 
labourer,  he  was  a  king  among  men. 

My  dear  old  Bridget,  how  glad  I  was, 
how  fervently,  seraphically  happy  was  I, 
when  David  and  you  came  to  me  hand-in- 
hand,  and  with  your  brave  dear  eyes  shone 
down  into  my  heart  the  stoiy  you  had 
lighted  upon ! 

What  a  pity  the  marriage  could  not 
have  been  turned  into  a  double  marriage  ! 

ndngs  will  not  go  as  seem  best  For- 
tescue  got  his  orders  to  sail,  but  he  did  not 
get  bis  Ugh  appointment  He  conld  hame 
no  wife  for  a  year. 

I  am  hurrying  on — ^this  news  he  bronght 
down  to  the  Holm  just  one  week  after 
Sylvia  and  her  husband  had  left  it 

Both  Bridget  and  David  were  too  brave 
to  flinch.  What  was  ihe  decree  t  It  only 
meant  a  year's  waiting,  perhaps  not  so 
long. 

What  grand  and  glorious  weather  it  was 
at  that  time  1  So  perfect  an  English  Jane, 
with  the  leafage  all  of  purest  green,  the 
air  warm  and  msh,  fleecy  cloudlets  sailing 
on  high  like  feathery  birds  against  the 
still  blue  above,  a  broad  radiant  shining  of 
the  sunlight  across  lawns  and  flower-beds 
— nay,  right  into  the  farthest  nook  of  the 
room. 

I  was  in  the  little  room  where  my  story 
found  its  opening.  The  lovers  had  gone 
out  through  its  window,  and  I  could  see 
them  wandering  sweetly  and  slowly  behind 
the  thick  green  of  a  holly  hedga  I  was 
at  work,\)ut  my  tiioughts  Ic^  me  to  drop  my 
work. 

I  seemed  too  happy,  too  thoroughly 
suffused  with  gladness.  I  was  in  no  whh 
sleepy — no,  certainly  not,  but  the  serenity 
of  happiness  led  me  to  fold  my  hands  and 
to  gaze>  just  simply  to  gaze  at  the  golden 
radiance  of  sunsbina 

Ah,  why  ever  must  the  children  come 
bothering  me  now  t 

The  whole  tribe  of  nursery  Hamlyns 
were  scampering  round  one  after  another. 

I  forget  whether  I  ever  mentioned  the 
fact  of  there  being  some  half-dozen  young 
Hamlyns  up  in  the  nursery. 

I  drew  myself  behind  a  lace  curtain  so 
that  they  should  not  see  me ;  my  humour 
just  then  was  not  appreciative  of  children. 
I  looked  through  to  see  if  they  would 

go- 

Ha !  what  was  that  t  Who  were  they  f 

Not  Hamlyn  children. 
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They  were  dancing  past  my  window — 
shadowy  children,  with  the  sunlight  golden- 
ing  their  shady  selyes. 

DVLt  their  feet  made  no  cmnching  of  the 
gravel;  the  air  broaght  no  ringing  of 
children's  laughter.  Suddenly  I  was  chilly 
and  shiyered,  and  yet — ^yet  I  would  not 
beUere.  I  stood  out  on  the  step  of  the 
^dow  to  look  for  real  children. 

The  vision  had  come  to  me  and  I  should 
no  longer  be  able  to  deny.  Ab  me  1  I 
must  haye  been  dreaming. 

No.  It  was  no  use  trying  to  suppose 
that,  for  I  was  not  one  d^;ree  away  from 
perfect  and  most  intense  wakefulness. 

I  fought  hard  against  believing. 

After  that  day  (1  confessed  it  to  no  one) 
I  did  again  and  again  see — no»  more  often 
feel,  that  strange  weird  passing  of  figures 
outside  a  window.  It  was  nothing  terrific, 
nothing  more  than  the  semblance  of  a 
person  going  by  whose  shadow  fell  upon 
your  book  or  your  work,  and  when  you 
looked  up— lo  1  no  ona 

I  went  home,  and  while,  there  I 
heard  that  David  Fortescue  had  started. 
Stran^y,  from  that  day  I  shrank  from 
thinkmg  about  my  dear  Bridget  and 
her  marriage.  Perhaps  it  was  that  the 
fact  of  my  having  seen  the  troops  of 
Hamlyns  with  my  own  mortal  and  sceptical 
eyes  hiad  unnerved  the  vain  common-sense 
of  me,  and  was  dra^eing  me  down  to  a 
weak  fear  of  what  Bnoget's  own  vision  had 
foretold. 

Her  'Monely  lady  1"  My  dandng  children ! 
I  fought  hard ;  sense  was  winning ;  the 
show  was  false  for  me — bah  I  what  mar- 
riage did  I  want  9  Would  it  not  be  fal»B 
— happily  false  for  her ) 

My  brave  Bridget  was  too  full  of  the  fire 
of  her  love  ever  to  bear  the  fate  of  that 
lonely  lady. 

Times  went  on,  I  again  say.  But  in 
the  months  and  days  there  were  no  events 
to  chronicle.  I  was  never  at  the  Holm, 
though  I  saw  the  Holm  peopla 

On  Christmas  Eve,  I,  being  a  woman 
alone,  was  to  go  there;  it  was  one  of 
those  true  English  houses  where  many 
lone  people  get  assembled  at  Christmas- 
time. 

Bridget  met  me  down  at  the  lodge,  and 
would  mount  the  rickety  station-fly,  and 
tell  me  her  news. 

She  had  heard  from  David — she  would 
have  to  go  to  David  in  March.  David 
had  done  some  such  wonderful  service  that 
he  was  to  be  Bromoted  at  once.      This 


it 
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letter  was  dated  from  some  place  where 
he  had  been  sent  to  arrange  some  "bothera- 
tion amongst  the  natives." 

So  Bridget  put  iU  Everything  was 
"  David  "  until  we  gave  the  sharp  swing 
where  the  larches  come  in  sight,  the  larches 
that  belt  in  the  lower  kwn  in  front  of  the 
house,  when  Bridget  dutohed  my  hand 
and  laughed : 

"You  are  the  only  person  we  could 
victimise,  and  of  course  you  don't  mind." 

"  Well  $  " 

"You've  got  to  sleep  in  the  dragon- 
room  ) " 

"Havel!" 

Now  the  dragon-room  was  called  so, 
because  it  had  some  hangings  of  old  chintz 
upon  which  dragons  were  represented  as 
devouring,  and  also  as  breathing  forth — 
flowers.  Non-8Bsthetac,  certainly.  Besides 
this,  it  was  the  haunted  room ;  how  haunted 
I  had  never  heard. 

A  year  ago  I  would  have  craved  to  sleep 
in  that  room.    I  did  not  like  it  now — my 
face  evidently  declared  this. 
Why,AuntBeUl" 

Do  not  shriek,  my  dear  Bridget."    I 
would  be  stoically  calm. 

"  You  do  believe  at  last  Well,  I  am 
the  sceptic  now,  as  I  have  a  right  to  be," 
she  gaily  laughed,  ^and  I  am  going  to 
sleep  there  with  you." 

"  Do  not.  imagine  I  have  the  least  fear — 
the  least  fear.  Only,  if  you  do  know 
what  the  haunting  is,  let  me  know  so  that 
I  may  be  prepared." 

"I've  been  trying  to  get  at  that  myself, 
but  it's  no  use.  No  one  was  ever  known 
to  repeat  what  that  room  discloses." 

"  Stuff ! "  With  derision  my  courage 
grew. 

"  Nurse  slept  there  once,  and — there  was 
something.  But  she  won't  tell — no,  wild 
horses  will  not  drag  it  from  her,  she  says." 

"  I  shall  proclaim  whatever  I  see."  Here 
I  had  to  break  off,  for  I  was  beine  wel- 
comed and  kissed,  and  made  much  ol 

I  would  like  to  say  a  great  deal  about 
that  Christmas  Eve.  There  was  no  day 
in  my  foregone  life  so  good — ^weU,  I  know 
what  has  come  since,  so  I  will  rigidly 
hold  back  another  word  lest  I  should  be 
tempted  to  say  too  much  of  persond 
matters. 

James  Dude  was  there,  but,  wa»  he  not 
a  lone  man  as  I  was  a  lone  woman  1 

It  was  long  past  twelve  o'clock  that 
night  before  Bridget  and  I  were  in  bed, 
both  quite  tired  out,  and  proof  against 
the  hauntinff  of  any  restless  spirit    Surely 
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we  were  safe  for  that  nighti  for  had 
not  the  dock  said  that  it  was  already 
Christinas  % 

Bridget  fell  asleep  as  soon  as  her  head 
touched  the  pillow. 

So  did  I — yes.  But  I  awoke  suddenly, 
chillingly^  with  a  fearful  tremor  upon  me. 
The  dimness  of  the  night-light  had  become 
a  glare  as  of  fire. 

I  sat  up  in  bed.  I  tried  to  wake  Bridget 
— no,  my  hands  were  powerless  to  touch 
her.     I  tried  to  scream.    I  had  no  voice. 

Then  a  consciousness  came  into  me  that 
I  saw  no  mortal  flames.  It  was  no  fire  to 
destroy  the  old  walls  of  the  Holm  3  it  was 
the  vision. 

Yes,  my  eyes  would  not  dose.  I  must 
— ^must  see  what  was  beins  done. 

The  room  was  one  lurid  glare  of  light, 
there  were  figures — oh,  horror  1 

I  must  be  silent  What  I  saw  can 
never  be  told.  If  it  were  an  x>ld  tale 
re-told — ^if  it  were  a  prophecy — no,  the 
details  are  before  me,  but  my  tongue  can 
never  speak  them,  my  pen  can  never  write 
them.     So  I  thought,  so  I  felt 

Some  weird  command  of  secrecy  was 
binding  me  as  it  had  bound  every  former 
seer  of  the  horrible  vision. 

Bridget  slept  late  the  next  morning. 
As  for  me,  I  was  awake,  alert,  wishful  to 
get  downstairs,  yet  fearful  about  leaving 
the  girl  in  that  dreadful  room. 

I  could  say  nothing ;  I  was  tired,  tired 
with  my  journey.  And  I  yawned  and 
made  much  ado  over  my  f anded  weariness, 
and  left  her. 

I  was  the  first  down. 

James  Dude  was  next;  Sir  Marmaduke 
Hamlyn,  our  host,  was  next 

He  left  us  to  ourselves  and  began  to 
read  his  paper.  He  was  rather  a  silent 
man,  and  the  uproar  of  Christmas  greetings 
wpuld  be  quite  enough  for  him  when  the 
whole  tribe  of  all  ages  came  down  as  they 
must  do  on  Christmas  morning. 

We  left  him  to  himself. 

All  at  once  we  heard  this  : 

"My  God  1" 

Sir  Marmaduke  was  white  to  the  lips, 
and  he  was  dutching  at  the  newspaper. 

"Whatl"  "Whatisiti"  "Whatis 
wrong  1"  we  two  exdaimed. 

"  Read  1"  he  gasped. 

We  did  read.  A  tel^ram  from  India. 
A  commissioner,  some  English  offidals,  had 
been  surprised  by  disaffected  natives — 
murdered. 

Then  came  the  list  of  those  killed,  the 
third  name  was  David  Fortescue. 


It  was  oidy  a  telegram.  Short,  unmis- 
takable, sure. 

I  must  have  behaved  strangdy.  James 
Dude  was  holding  me  up.* 

I  pulled  myself  together,  and  I  forced 
the  words  out  of  my  hpe. 

"My  virion!"  I  said.  "Yes,**  after 
that  first  effort  I  could  speak ;  "  yes,  that 
is  what  I  saw  last  night  I  was  in  tl)^t 
room  I" 

I  must  have  looked  strange  still,  for 
James  Dude  still  hdd  me. 

"Friends,"  began  Sir  Marmaduke  in  a 
stony  voice,  "  let  tbb  be  secret  for  to^y . 
Bridget,  where  is  Bridget  %  " 
"  Not  dressed  yet" 

"  That  is  wdl ;  let  the  child  have  one 
more  good  Christmas  Day.  The  letters 
will  be  in  soon  enough." 

What  a  day  was  that  1  What  a  honor  of 
masking  1 

They  were  all  so  glad,  so  joyous — poor 
Sir  Marmaduke  with  his  stiff  ways  had> 
never  been  known  to  be  so  genial — how 
one  can  act  when  the  need  comes ! 
And  Bridget  1 

Bridget  was  the  life  of  the  gay  lifa  She 
was  wild  with  joy,  a  humour  of  her  mad- 
dest childhooa  was  upon  her.  Towards 
the  afternoon  she  fell  away  froin  all  this, 
and  said  some  such  sweet  tender  words  to 
me — ^was  it  some  foreknowledge  stealing 
upon  her  ? 

I  know  not  I  bade  her  be  gay  and 
happy. 

"  So  I  am,  Aun^  Bell ;  but — is  it  the 
influence  of  that  room,  do  you  think  I " — 
in  the  midst  of  her  tender  sad  humour  a 
flash  of  the  original  Bridget  shone  in  her 
eyes — "  I  feel  eerie  I "  she  ended. 

"  Nonsense  1"  I  made  myself  talk  in 
my  old  manner. 

"  Very  likely,  Aunt  Bdl ;  very  likely  it 
is  all  nonsensa  But  I  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  '  lonely  lady '  I  used  to  see." 

Her  boy-brothers  were  shouting  to  her 
to  go  and  skate  with  them,  and  she  ran 
off. 

Poor  Bridget  1  I  never  saw  again  the 
gay  wild  gladness  of  her.  When  next  I 
did  see  her  was  in  the  Christmas  gloaming, 
and  she  lay  white  and  still,  and  smiling 
with  a  most  sweet  calm  on  her  dear  lips. 
I  loved  to  think  that  that  smile  was  a 
reflex  from  the  unknown  land  where  she 
and  David  Fortescue  had  so  soon  found  a 
meeting-place. 

She  and  a  youne  brother  had  gone  on  to 
dangerous  ice  and  nad  fallen  in.  She  had 
saved  the  brother — herself  1  ah,  I  think  for 
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herself  that  was  also  a  sayiog;  how  could 
Bridget  have  lived  a  life  of  solitude  1  How 
could  she  have  been  for  long  yearsa  "lonely 
•ladyl" 

We  often  talk  it  over,  James  Ducie  and 
I,  but  we  never  find  an  ending.  His  pro- 
fessorship forced  him  to  have  a  house  and 
to  liv^  in  London;  how  could  a  man  such 
as  he  exist  like  that — alone ) 

"  He  wanted  common-sense  to  take  care 
of  him,"  so  he  said.  It  was  like  his  gentle 
self  to  put  his  desire  so.  I  believe  I  am 
helping  him  a  bit  But  I  am  sure  I  never 
dreamt  of  marriage  for  such  an  ancient 
person  as  L 
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We  have  often  wondered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prejudice  which  ispopularly  supposed 
to  exist  against  that  class  of  individuals  so 
ably  described  in  Moli^re's  Avare,  how  it 
is  that  they  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
so  few  in   number.      When  we  consider 
the  inducements  insidiously  held  out  by 
proverbial  philosophy,  and  recall  to  mind, 
among  others,  the  well-known  and  indis- 
putably   stimulating    adages,  '^A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  got,''  and  "  A  pin  a  day 
is  a  groat  a  year,"  is  it  not  a  marvel  that, 
taking    mankind    in    the    aggregate,  so 
many  are  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
emulating   Harpagon,    and    cultivating  a 
propensity  which,    aiter    all,  costs  them 
nothing )     Do  we  not  ourselves,  moreover, 
practically — ^although,  of  course,  uninten- 
tionally—encoun^e  our  own  offspring  to 
"  increase  their  store  "  by  providing  them 
with  a  money-box    in  the    shape  of   a 
box  with   a  slit  in  the  top  for  the  in- 
sertion of  coin,  the  contents  of  which  are 
only  to  be  extracted  by  the^  breakage  of 
the  receptacle  t    It  may  be  argued  that, 
when  this  summary  process   has  in  due 
time  been  effected,  i^e  possessor  of  the 
treasure  is  far  more  likely  to  spend  it  than 
to  hoard  it  up;  which  view  of  the  case 
appears  at  first  sight  not  only  possible,  but 
—if  we  may  trust  certain  recollections  of 
our  own  prodigality  under  similar  circum- 
stances—  sufficienUy  probable;  but  there 
are    exceptions    to    every  rule,  and  the 
example  of  Master  Bullock  in  Dr.  Birch 
and  His  Young   Friends,  in  -whom   the 
**  auri  sacra  fames  "  was  evidently  innate, 
and  who,  by  a  judicious  system  of  exacting 
a  penny  a  week  by  way  of  interest  for 
every  sixpence  lent  to  his  fellow-pupils, 


invariably  left  school  with  more  money  in 
his  pocket  than  he  had  on  arriving  there, 
may  be  quoted  as  a  by  no  means  solitary 
instance  of  prudential  economy. 

Early  impressions,  we  are  told,  are 
generally  lasting,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
concluded  that  those  who  in  after-life  have 
become  notorious  misers  were  in  the  days 
of  their  youth,  like  Master  Bullock,  more 
or  less  fleeted  by  the  same  deplorable 
mania,  thereby  illustrating  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  poet  that  "the  child  is 
father  to  the  man."  We  may  imagine 
Harpagon  or  Balzac's  Orandet  saving  up 
every  son  they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
legitimately  or  otherwise,  and,  little  by 
little,  exchanging  copper  for  silver,  and 
silver  for  gold,  each  successive  addition  to 
the  mass  contributing  fresh  fuel  to  the 
ruling  passion,  until  their  whole  existence 
was  gradually  absorbed  by  it  The  comedy 
then  becomes  a  drama,  and  a  painfully 
repulsive  one,  on  which  it  is  no  pleasure 
to  dwell  We  prefer  looking  upon  this 
"  travels  d'esprit "  from  a  humorous  point 
of  view,  and  have  grouped  together  a  few 
anecdotical  specimens,  picked  up  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  —  for,  in  humble 
imitation  of  the  great  Poquelin,  we  take 
our  "  bien "  where  we  find  it — which,  if 
not  absolutely  new,  are,  at  all  events, 
characteristic,  and  may  possibly  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  general  reader. 

A  very  singular  type  of  the  genus  miser 
is  mentioned  in  the  entertaining  pages  of 
that  indefatigable  retailer  of  contemporary 
gossip,  T&llemant  des  R^aux.  His  name 
is  not  recorded,  but,  according  to  the 
chronicler,  he  was  of  good  family,  and 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  occupied 
a  distinguished  position  in  society.  As  he 
grew  older,  he  mixed  less  with  the  world 
than  formerly,  and  eventually  withdrew 
from  it  altogether,  taking  up  his  abode  in 
an  old  tumble-down  house  belonging  to  him 
in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  town,  having 
previously  dismissed  his  servants  and  sold 
their  liveries,  with  the  exception  of  one  soli- 
tary coat-sleeve,  which  he  reserved  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  In  this  wretched  hovel — 
for  it  was  little  else — ^he  vegetated  for 
many  years,  limiting  his  daily  expenditure 
to  the  smallest  amount  necessary  to  secure 
him  from  absolute  starvation,  and  passing 
his  time  in  the  contemplation  of  his  money- 
bags, of  which  he  possessed  a  goodly  store. 
In  the  midst  of  this  self-imposed  penury, 
however,  he  was  so  sensitively  desirous  of 
keeping  up  appearances  that,  whenever  he 
had  occasion  to  open  his  window  for  the 
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purpose  of  discharging,  as  was  then  the 
common  practice,  the  refuse  of  his  scanty 
meals  on  the  heads  of  the  unfortonate 
passers-by,  he  invariably  slipped  the  one 
extended  arm  into  the  showily-embroidered 
coat-sleeve,  in  order  that  the  idea  of  his 
being  his  own  domestic  might  never  suggest 
itself  to  the  imagination  of  his  neighbours. 

Some  years  ago,  during  a  ramble  with  a 
friend  in  Touraine,  one  of .  our  fellow- 
passengers  in  the  ferry-boat  from  Luynes 
was  an  elderly  individual  in  a  threadbare 
jacket  and  patched  trousers,  whose  exterior 
betokened  such  utter  destitution  that  we 
felt  moved  to  compassion,  and  remarked  to 
our  companion  that  a  trifle  in  the  shape  of 
a  few  sous  would  doubtless  be  acceptable 
to  him.  To  our  astonishment  he  burst  out 
laughing,  and  informed  us  in  a  whisper 
that  the  miserable  object  in  question  could 
buy  up  half  the  district  if  he  chose,  and 
that  he  would  tell  us  more  about  him  by- 
and-by.  0^  resuming  our  walk,  he  satis^ 
fied  our  curiosity  by  explaining  that  old 
Boublard — ^f  or  such  was  ms  name—had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  richest  landed 
proprietor  in  the  arrondissement,  and  the 
most  insatiable  miser  in  all  Touraine. 

''  He  is  the  man,"  continued  our  friend, 
"  who,  when  a  valuable  horse  belonging  to 
him  fell  sick,  purchased  much  against  his 
will,  and  after  considerable  hilling,  a 
bottle  of  medicine  from  the  locidapothe- 
cary  and  carried  it  home.  On  his  arrival, 
finding  that  the  animal  had  partially  re- 
covered, and  no  longer  needed  the  remedy, 
he  thought  it  a  pity  that  such  good,  whole- 
some stuff  should  be  wasted,  so  drank  it 
himself,  and  nearly  died  of  it  But  of  all 
the  stories  told  of  him  the  following  is  the 
best:  He  had  agreed  to  let  a  piece  of 
ground  to  a  small  farmer,  and  the  terms 
having  been  finally  settled  between  the 
contracting  parties  in  the  village  wine-shop, 
which  also  served  as  a  branch  post-office, 
the  new  tenant  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  do  the  civil  thing,  and  asked  his 
landlord  what  he  would  take. 

'' 'Thanks,' replied  Boublard;  'I  never 
drink  between  meals.' 

'* '  But,  M.  Boublard,'  urged  the  other, 
probably  not  disinclined  to  improve  ^the 
occasion  by  wetting  his  own  whistle, 
'you  really  must  take  something  just  to 
oblige  me.' 

'' '  Well,'  said  Boublard,  after  a  cursory 
glance  round  the  shop  and  on  the  counter, 
'  if  you  insist  on  it,  I'll  take — ahem ! — I'll 
take  a postagestamp  1 ' " 

Those  who  may  happen  to  have  been 


familiar  with  Paris  life  some  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  will  remember  the  Marquis 
d'AIigre,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
avaricious  noblemen  in  Franca  or  anywhere  ' 
else.  Although  the  owner  of  a  magnificent 
hdtel  in  the  Bue  de  la  Ville  I'EvSque,  in 
addition  to  an  immense  amount  of  fimded 
property,  he  lived  like  an  anchorite,  wore 
Ids  cloUies  until  they  nearly  dropped  off 
his  back,  and  was  currently  believed  to  be 
the  original  oi  (xavami's  penurious  old 
gentleman,  ''qui  coupait  lea  liarda  ea 
quatra"  It  is  recorded  of  him  that,  being 
obliged  by  some  important  business  to  pass 
the  night  in  a  small  country  town,  he  took 
up  his  quarters  at  an  inn  of  very  moderate 
pretensions,  and  beginning  to  feel  hongij, 
for  he  had  travelled  all  day,  called  the 
waiter,  and  enquired  what  was  the  osual 
charge  for  dinner. 

"Three  francs,  monsieur." 

"Very  dear,"  grumbled  the   marquis. 
**  And  how  much  for  breakfast!  " 

"A  franc  and  a  half." 

"Then  bring  me  breakfast  Ce  sera 
toujours  trente  sous  de  sauv^s ! " 

After  M.  d'Aligre's  death,  most  of  his 
effects  were  sold  by  auction,  and  several  of 
them  fell  into  the  hands  of  perambulating 
hucksters ;  among  the  latter  was  a  most 
interesting  letter  of  the  celebrated  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur  addressed  to  Madame  d'Ar- 
gental,  mother  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth's 
minister,  which  its  late  possessor,  not  wish- 
ing to  put  himself  to  the  expense  of  a  frame, 
had  pasted  into  the  border  of  an  old  worm- 
eaten  hand-mirror,  to  all  appearance  dis- 
carded from  a  servant's  room.  This 
precious  relic  was  purchased  by  an  actor  of 
the  Palais  Boyal  theatre,  curious  in  soch 
matters;  and,  after  having  sueceesiTely 
fi^^ured  in  two  collections,  was  recently 
disposed  of  by  a  London  autograph  dealw 
for  sixteen  pounds. 

We  can  perfectly  well  remember  the 
economical  old  gentleman  of  the  Batignolles, 
who  for  upwanis  of  twenty  years  contrived 
to  enjoy  a  light  and  palatable  brecJcfiwi  at 
an  almost  nominal  cost  Every  morning 
he  was  regularly  to  be  found  at  one  or 
other  oi  the  early  markets,  carrying  in  his 
j)ocket  a  halfpenny  roll,  and  inspecting 
with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  the  baskets 
of  fruit  temptingly  exposed  for  sale.  Every 
now  and  then  he  paused  before  some  more 
than  usually  attractive  stall,  and  enquired 
the  price  of  the  cherries  or  strawberries^  as 
the  case  might  be. 

"  Six  sous  a  pound,  monsieur,"  was  the 
probable  answer. 
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''  May  I  taste  them ! "  he  asked  in  the 
blandest  tone  imaginable. 

"  Certainly,  monsieur." 

Whereupon  he  quietly  selected  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  ripest,  and  commenced  opera- 
tions by  alternately  swallowing  a  cherry 
(or  strawberry)  and  a  bit  of  roll  until  the 
supply  of  the  former  was  exhausted,  when 
he  invariably  shook  his  head  gravely,  made 
a  wry  face,  and  politely  informing  the 
obliging  saleswoman  that  they  were 
"  rather  sour,"  passed  on  to  another  stall, 
and  continued  his  little  game  with  a  similar 
result  When  fruit  watf  out  of  season,  he 
contented  himself  with  butter,  which,  how- 
ever, by  some  strange  coincidence,  was 
never  sufficiently  fresh  for  his  epicurean 
palate ;  nor,  during  that  long  lapse  of 
years,  had  any  dealer  in  the  market  occa- 
sion to  boast  that  she  had  ever  seen  a 
farthing  of  his  money. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  misers  during 
the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
the  President  Bose.  At  the  dose  of  an 
exceptionally  severe  winter  a  subscription 
having  been  organised  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  a  deputation  waited  upon  him  one 
morning  at  the  hour  when  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  receive  his  friends  and  colleagues, 
and  solicited  a  contribution.  The  Presi- 
dent, finding  it  impossible  to  refuse,  put  a 
small  piece  of  money  into  the  purse  Imded 
to  him,  and  passed  it  on  to  his  next  neigh- 
bour. Presently  another  member  of  the 
committee,  who  had  only  just  entered  the 
room,  accosted  him  with  a  similar  request 

"I  have  already  contributed,''  replied 
Bose* 

''I  beg  your  pardon,"  apologised  the 
applicant  ''  I  did  not  see  it,  but  of  course 
I  beliere  what  you  say." 

"And  I,"  quietly  observed  Fontenelle, 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  **  I  did 
see  it  and  don't  believe  it" 

Many  inhabitants  of  Lyons  still  remem- 
ber the  P^re  Cr^pin,  who,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life  of  soidid  economy,  contrived  to 
amass  a  fortune  exceeding  two  millions  of 
francs.  In  order  to  reduce  his  daily  ex- 
penses to  the  lowest  possible  minimum,  he 
allowed  himself  no  other  nourishment  than 
a  soup  composed  of  old  crusts  which  he 
bought  wholesale  and  soaked  in  water. 
After  a  day  or  two's  experience  of  this 
meagre  fare  he  had  some  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling his  natural  desire  for  more  sub- 
stantiiu  aliments,  to  counteract  which, 
whenever  the  temptation  waxed  too  strong 
for  him,  he  took  from  his  cupboard  a  bottle 
of  old  rum,  which  had  reposed  unopened  | 


on  a  shelf  for  a  long  series  of  years,  placed 
it  on  the  table  beside  him,  and  resumed 
his  meal  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
treating  himself  to  a  glass  of  the  cordial 
by  way  of  dessert  By  the  time,  however, 
that  his  plate  was  empty,  his  miserly 
instinct  was  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  he 
carefully  replaced  the  uncorked  bottle  in 
the  cupboard,  with  the  consolatory  reflec- 
tion, "  Ce  sera  pour  une  autre  f  ois ! " 

The  municipality  of  Lyons  having  de- 
creed, with  a  due  regard  for  the  salubrity 
of  the  city,  that  every  house  should  be 
newly  whitewashed,  the  F^re  Cr^pin  in 
despair  hurried  off  to  the  mayor  and 
besought  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to 
make  an  exception  in  his  favour. 

"  Impossible,"  was  the  reply. 

'*  Then,  my  good  sir,  I  snail  be  ruined, 
absolutely  ruined  1 " 

"  Nonsense,  P^re  Cr^pin;  what  difference 
can  a  few  francs,  more  or  less,  make  to 
you  % " 

"More  than  you  think,"  retorted  the 
exasperated  miser.  "If  I  had  only  one 
house  to  whitewash,  I  might  be  able  to 
support  the  expense,  but  I  have  nine." 

In  this  same  city  of  Lyons  lived  a  certain 
Dr.  Galabert,  whose  avarice  and  parsimony 
were  proverbial.  Having  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  actor  Frog^res,  then 
engaged  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  he  invited 
him  on  several  occasions  to  dine  at  his 
house,  a  request  with  which  the  comedian, 
a  lover  of  good  cheer,  and  naturally  dis- 
trustful as  to  the  quaUty  of  the  proposed 
banquet,  showed  little  indination  tocomply. 
One  day,  however,  happening  to  meet  the 
doctor  at  his  own  door,  the  latter  would 
take  no  denial,  and  triumphantly  conducted 
his  unwilling  guest  into  a  scantily  furnished 
apartment,  where  the  soup  was  already 
on  the  table. 

After  vainly  attempting  to  swallow  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  the  thm  and  tasteless 
liquid  set  before  him,  Frog^res  laid  down 
his  spoon,  and  awaited  with  increased 
misgiving  the  next  dish,  which  shortly 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  diminutive 
scrap  of  beef  boiled  to  rags,  and  pompously 
designated  the  "  bouillL" 

"You  have  a  poor  appetite,  M.  Frog^res," 
renfarked  the  host,  attacking,  as  he  spoke, 
the  unsavoury  viand  with  evident  relish. 
"This  is  my  usual  dinner,  but  to-day  I 
have  a  treat  in  store  for  you ;  some  delicious 
cutlets,  the  king  himself  never  tasted 
better." 

Somewhat  comforted  by  this  announce- 
ment, the  actor  anxiously  watched   the 
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attendant  crone  as  she  placed  the  much 
vaunted  dainty  before  her  master,  and 
beheld  to  his  dismay  two  scra^^y  chops 
Bwimmine  in  grease,  which  the  doctor 
proceeded  to  bisect  after  a  peculiar  f ashioti, 
reserving  for  himself  the  meat,  and  trans- 
ferring the  bones  and  gristle  to  his  com- 
panion's plate. 

''And  now,  M.  Frog^res,"  jocosely  en- 
quired the  Amphitryon,  when  he  had 
devoured  the  last  eatable  morsel,  "what 
would  you  say  to  an  excellent  leg  of  mutton, 
tender  and  juicy  1 " 

''  Only  try  me,"  eagerly  responded  the 
Barmecide's  victim;  "it  is  my  favourite 
disk" 

"  Indeed !  Well  then,  whenever  you 
have  one,  take  my  advice,  and  lot  it  hang 
for  three  days  in  a  cool  larder,  and  then 
serve  it  up  roasted  to  a  turn  in  its  own 
gravy.     Vous  m'en  direz  des  nouvelles ! " 

Frog^res  remained  many  years  at  Lyons, 
but  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  availed 
himself  a  second  time  of  Dr.  Galabert's 
hospitality. 

The  saying,  ''  Charity  begins  at  home," 
has  seldom  been  more  plausibly  justified 
than  by  a  certain  rich  but  parsimonious 
fashionable  of  our  own  day.  Being  one  of 
the  congregation  in  a  country  church, 
where  a  sermon  was  preached  in  behalf  of 
the  sufferers  from  some  local  calamity, 
when  the  plate  was  handed  round,  he 
passed  it  on  to  his  next  neiehbour  without 
contributing  anything  himself.  This  having 
been  remarked  by  a  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance who  sat  near  him,  she  took  him  to 
task  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  for 
his  stinginess ;  upon  which  he  maintained 
that  he  had  acted  strictly  in  conformity 
with  the  Scriptures. 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ? "  was  her 
very  natural  enquiry. 

"  Clearly  enough,"  he  replied.  "  Are 
we  not  expressly  told  that  we  should  not 
do  to  others  what  we  would  not  wish  them 
to  do  to  us  1 " 

"  WeU  1 " 

''  Wdl,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  receive  alms 
from  other  people,  I  don't  give  them.'^ 

The  following  anecdote,  which  ma][  or 
may  not  be  authentic,  is  too  good  to  be 
omitted.  A  well-known  specimen  of  the 
miser  fraternity,  whose  credit  is  considered 
in  financial  circles  as  almost  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  while  com- 
paring notes  with  a  frieird  eqiially  rich  in 
worldly  goods  and  of  similarly  penurious 
habits,  was  deploring  an  extravagance  of 


which  he  liad  recently  been  guilty.  *'  The 
fact  is,"  he  said,  **  I  had  an  appointment 
in  the  Citv  which  I  could  not  afford  to  mias, 
as  a  very  laree  sum  depended  on  my  keep- 
ing it  Weu,  it  is  a  long  way  out  yonder, 
and  my  legs  are  not  so  young  as  they  were, 
so  what  do  you  think  I  did)  I'm  half 
ashamed  to  tell  you,  but  time  pressed,  and 
in  another  half-hour  I  should  have  beoi 
too  late.  You  will  hardly  believe  it,  I 
know,  but  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour 
that  I  took  the  Underground,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  not  f  orgiyen  myself 
for  it  yet  1 " 

GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  HBS.  UUTH  ADAlfS. 


PART  IL      CHAPTER   IL      FOR  THE  OIJ> 
ORD^  CHANGETH. 

Where  is  the  wound  so  deep  that  it 
will  not  heal  beneath  the  touch  of  the 
great  physician — ^Time  1 

Yet  are  some  scars  both  wide  and  deep, 
showing  that  the  healing  process  has  been 
long  and  painful 

It  was  thus  with  the  Becklington  Bank 
robbery. 

For  men  and  women  in  the  middle 
period  of  life  to  awake  some  fine  morning 
to  the  cruel  fact  that  all  the  results  of 
past  efforts  have  melted  away  like  snow  in 
thaw-time,  that  before  them  lies  that 
dreary  necessity  called  beginning  again,  is 
a  terrible  experienca  Such  was  the  posi- 
tion of  many  a  one  in  and  around  Mck- 
lington  after  that  memorable  aatonin  when 
a  veritable  Black  Monday  dawned  to 
darken  hearts  and  homes,  and  drive  more 
than  one  to  the  verge  of  a  fatal  despair. 

High  and  low,  the  wealthy,  and  thoee 
whose  earthly  substance  seemed  bat  a  small 
thing  indeed  over  which  to  make  so  load  a 
moan,  each  and  all  suffered  in  the  general 
calamity. 

Curses  exceedingly  loud  and  exceedingly 
deep  betrayed  the  fact  that  Shr  Boland 
Ashby,  the  squire  of  Dale  End,  found 
himself  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  losses 
he  had  sustained;  almost  as  much  so, 
indeed,  as  Widow  Bunnycastle  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  that  small  patrimony  which 
had  been  left  to  her  by  Bunnycastle  as  a 
means  of  keeping  a  roof  over  her  head. 
Then,  to  a  man  of  Sir  Boland's  violent 
temper  and  uncontrolled  passions,  the  fact 
of  there  being  no  culprit  upon  whose 
abashed  head  the  vials  of  his  wrath  might 
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be  poured  out,  was  an  almost  unbearable 
aggravation  of  his  safferings.  To  curse 
their  air,  to  rave  at  nothingness,  is  but  an 
onsatisfactorj  and  unsatisfying  form  of 
denouncing  one's  enemies. 

For  the  Bow  Street  runner  had  not  only 
proved  a  physical,  but  also  a  professional 
failure;  and  all  those  investigations  into 
the  bank  robbeiy  (which  it  will  be  remem- 
bered were  to  be  conducted  in  strictest 
secrecy  and  with  closed  doors)  had  all 
ended  in  smoke — literally  so,  since  the 
only  trustworthy  evidence  obtained  was 
that  of  a  trustworthy  artisan  of  the  town 
who,  chancing  to  be  abroad  at  m  ab- 
normally early  hour  on  that  Black  Monday 
morning,  had  seen  a  pale  blue  film  of 
smoke  ascending  from  the  bank  chimney. 

"  If  he'd  seen  what  were  at  t'other  end 
o'  t'  chimney,  oo'd  ha'  done  summat  worth 
talking  about,"  said  Farmer  Dale.  "As 
things  be,  he  moight  as  well  ha'  had  his 
yed  i'  a  bag  for  a'  the  good  as  he  can  do." 

This  witness  had  added  to  his  testimony 
anent  the  smoke,  that  about  a  mile  from 
the  town  he  had  met  a  farm-labourer,  red- 
bearded  and  slouching,  dressed  in  a  white 
smock,  and  low  cap.  At  which  item  of 
evidence,  Farmer  Dale  again  girded,  for 
said  he : 

"What  else  would  a  farm-labourer  be 
loike  to  wear  but  a  white  smock  and  a  low 
cap  ?  And  for  matter  of  a  red  beard,  Heaven 
moight  so  afflict  any  mon,  and  even  be  as 
honest  as  if  he  were  of  a  gradlier  colour  I 
If  the  felly  had  ketched  t'other  felly  by 
the  threat,  and  axed  him  if  he'd  been 
robbing  t'  bank,  he  moight  ha'  talked." 

Nor  could  any  subsequent  reasoning 
show  the- farmer  that  such  a  course  might 
have  been  a  somewhat  out-of-the-way  pro- 
ceeding, seeing  that  the  person  chiefly  con- 
cerned had  not  at  the  time  either  noticed 
the  thin  blue  curl  of  smoke  stealing  out 
from  a  nest  of  ivy-leaves,  nor  yet  heard 
that  the  bank  had  been  robbed  at  alL 

The  Becklington  Bank  robbery  seemed 
destined  to  remain  a  mystery,  and,  as  a 
mystery,  to  be  handed  down  from  father 
to^  son,  and  to  be  talked  over  on  long 
winter  evenings  by  the  ingle-nook,  and  on 
long*Bummer  Sundays  in  the  tea-gardens 
and  at  the  bar  of  The  Safe  Retreat 

Of  this  mystery  the  two  crowning 
mysteries  were  the  boyDavey  and  the  dog 
Gaylad 

That  both  should  slumber  at  their  posts 
while  desks  were  being  rifled,  ssies  forced 
open,  and  ledgers  burnt  might  well  puzzle 
the  wisest  pate  in.BeckUngton,  or  out  of  it 


The.  second  clerk,  who  lived  in  the 
bank,  slept  in  a  comparatively  distant 
chamber.  The  porter  who  had  replaced 
poor  Dickory  had  been,  alas !  forced  to 
confess,  when  brought  &ce  to  face  with 
that  unexpected  inquisitor,  him  of  Bow 
Street  fame,  that  an  extra  glass  or  two  on 
the  Sunday  night  had  made  him  "  a  bit 
'eavy-'eaded  " — not  drunk  by  any  means, 
oh  dear  no,  nothing  of  the  kind !  but  just 
"a  bit  confiscated" — a  phrase  which 
appeared  to  yield  him  much  satisfaction, 
as  at  once  hitting  the  condition  of  afl'airs 
exactly  and  conveying  no  reproach. 

As  to  the  boy  Davey,  he  underwent  his 
examination  at  the  himds  of  the  law  with 
a  composure  that  was  remarkable,  giving 
his  evidence  with  the  terseness  and  clear- 
ness to  be  looked  for  in  one  "keen  at 
figures."  He  woke  and  rose  at  the  usual 
hour  on  that  fatal  day.  The  dog  Gaylad 
was  lying  across  the  door — also  as  usual. 
The  creature  stretched  its  long  limbs, 
came  to  Davey's  side,  'waving  its  tail 
slowly  from  side  to  side  in  a  dumb  morn- 
ing greeting.  Davey  perceived  no  signs 
of  excitement  or  restlessness  about  the  dog. 
Very  shortly  after  this  he  discovered 
that  the  safe  in  his  room  was  open  and  the 
keys  it  always  held  gone. 

He  rushed  to  call  his  fellow-clerk,  the 
dog  beginning  to  bark  uneasily  and  run 
about  from  place  to  place.  This  brought 
the  porter  to  the  scene.  Soon,  as  the  full 
extent  of  the  mischief  was  gradually 
revealed,  all  was  confusion  and  dismay. 

Davey,  having  given  hasty  orders  to 
keep  the  bank  closed  and  leave  the  dis- 
ordered rooms  untouched,  made  his  way 
to  the  manager's  house  in  Church  Lane, 
never  stopping  to  draw  breath  until  he 
stood  before  Anthony  Geddes  and  there 
told  his  tale  of  woe. 

Thus  began  and  ended  the  evidence  of 
David  Rohm ;  nor  could  any  sudden  cross- 
questioning,  any  crafty  feints  or  cunning 
intricacy  of  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
inquisitor,  cause  him  to  vary  it  in  one 
single  point. 

In  fact,  after  many  weary  days  devoted 
to  these  investigations,  as  has  been  said 
before,  nothing  came  of  it 

Of  course  mere  were  false  scents  which 
the  bloodhounds  of  the  law  rushed  at 
headlong,  pursued  body,  and  brought  to 
earth,  only  to  find  they  had  hunted  will-o'- 
the-wisps  and  were  floundering  in  bogs 
of  still  deeper  mystification  than  before. 

Various  passengers  by  royal  mall  from 
the  north  to  London  were  arrested,  ques- 
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tioned,  searched,  and  let  go  again.  End- 
less rustics,  in  endless  white  smocks,  were 
wrongfully  taken  ap  and  uniighteoaslj 
detained  ''at  Her  Majesty's  pleasure"  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

One  simple  fellow,  whom  Heaven  had 
seen  fit  to  afflict  with  a  red  beard,  being 
marched  through  the  market-place  in  the 
custody  of  Matthew  Hawthorne,  chiefest 
of  all  constables,  was  so  hooted  at,  groaned 
at^  hustled  and  bustled,  that  he  nigh 
upon  lost  what  little  sense  he  had  over 
possessed,  wondering  —  &s  well  he  might 
— what  crime  he  had  unconsciously  com- 
mitted that  he  should  be  tibus  cruelly  dealt 
witL  ^  Even  when  set  at  liberty  and 
admonished  that  nothing  was  proved 
against  him,  he  seemed  haunted  by  the 
idea  of  some  mysterious  wrong-doing  on 
his  own  part,  and  kept  on  telling  the 
magistrate  he  would  ^'nevet  do  it  no 
more." 

Perhaps  he  meant  he  would  never  come 
to  Beckiington  in  search  of  a  job  again, 
that  being  about  the  worst  day's  work  he 
ever  did  in  his  life. 

Once  all  the  world  (of  Beckiington)  was 
convinced  that  justice  was  on  the  trail  of 
the  sinner  or  sinners  at  last 

Two  suspicious-looking  persons  (one  of 
the  two  betraying  an  evident  design  of 
disguisement)  were-noticed,  tracked,  and 
huntedi  while  expectation  stood  on  tip- 
toe, and  hearts  beat  h%h  with  mingled 
hope  and  fear. 

Sir  Roland  was  especiallv  hopeful  on 
this  occasion,  and  avowed  his  resolve  of 
having  the  malefactors  (when  caught) 
publicly  shot  in  the  market-place. 

Li  those  days  flying  criminals  could  not 
be  tripped  up  by  tele^ams,  but  had  to  be 
stalked  from  one  hidmg-place  to  anoUier, 
like  wary  Mime  by  the  sportsman.  Hope, 
too,  in  audi  cases,  died  a  more  lingering 
death,  since  resources  were  not  so  quickly 
exhausted. 

But  at  length,  in  BeckBngton,  hope 
languished  and  grew  sickly ;  for  the  two 
suspicious  persons  turned  out  to  be  two 
highly  respectable  travellers  for  a  Scotch 
house  of  business,  and  the  suspicious 
packages  proved  to  contain  samples  of 
various  kinds  of  merchandise. 

As  for  the  ''evident  designs  of  dis- 
guisement'' attributed  to  one  of  the 
suspected  persons,  they  proved  to  com- 
prise in  all  a  tied-up  head,  to  cover  an 
aching  tooth  and  a  swelled  cheek. 

Shortly  after  this  ignominious  failure 
on    the    part    of    avenging    justice,  the 


sufferers  from  the  sin  of  some  person  or 
persons  unknown  (and  who  appeared  likely 
to  remain  unknown)  began  to  gather  them- 
selves together,  to  breast  the  waves  of 
misfortune  with  what  courage  they  coold 
muster,  and  not  a  few  took  up  their  burden 
manfully,  entering  upon  the  task  of  "be- 
ginning life  over  again  "  with  creditable 
energy  and  determination. 

Among  these,  of  those  in  whom  our 
interest  centres,  Farmer  Dale  and  Amos 
Callender,  the  tanner,  were  pre-eminent; 
so  much  so  that,  when  ten  years  had 
passed  by,  not  only  was  "  the  lass  comly," 
well  dene  by,  and  looked  upon  as  *'  a  likely 
wench,  and  one  as  wouldna  come  empty- 
handed  to  the  man  as  got  her,"  but  that 
boy  of  Farmer  Dale's,  the  destined 
"scholard"  of  the  family,  had  fulfilled 
that  high  destiny  to  the  full ;  and  turned 
out,  bendes,  as  steady  a  man  as  his  father, 
always  crossing  the  plank  over  the  brook 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  in  perfect 
security  of  balanoe^  on  nis  return  to  the 
parent  nest. 

Both  these  worthy  men,  each  in  his 
walk  in  life,  had  been  aided  by  thrifty, 
cheerful-minded,  contented  wives,  whidi 
perhaps  accounts  not  a  little  for  the  brave 
hearts  they  kept  in  adversity  and  their 
success  in  the  evening  of  life. 

Nor  had  time  and  trouble  dealt  hardly 
with  Nance  and  Bess.  Both  were  stiU 
hale  and  hearty ;  and  as  for  Nance,  if  she 
had  been  like  a  ripe  apple  ten  veara  a^, 
she  was  only  like  the  same  appe  niddier 
and  riper  now. 

Jake  had  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of 
time ;  his  face  had  become  more  wizened, 
his  spiky  locks  sparser  and  of  1^  pepper- 
and-salt  hue  that  waa  the  reverse  of  be- 
coming. But  Jake's  heart  was  still  in  the 
right  place,  and  handy  to  be  got  at  by 
any  who  needed  help,  any  who  went 
sorrowfully  and  were  heavy  laden. 

The  windmill  still  swung  its  long  arms 
round  and  round  on  week-dayB,  and  stood 
as  still  as  a  clock  that  has  run  down  on 
Sund^.  The  miller  still  ground  his  com 
and  his  tenants,  and,  like  moat  grmaping 
people,  had  grown  more  and  more  grasping 
as  years  whitened  his  head  with  a  snow 
that  could,  not  be  dusted  out,  like  the 
flour  when  he  put  his  best  dothea  oa  and 
went  to  meeting,  serenely  ignoring  the 
miU 

But  those  hard  and  cruel  hands  of  his 
never  clutched  Jake's  bit  of  hard-earned 
money  that  was  destined  to  pay  the  widow's 
double  vefii.    Long  ere  Uie  month's  gnce 
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was  upi  help  arrived  from  her  own  kith 
and  kin.  The  eldest  boy  had  appeared, 
all  breathless  with  carrying  a  load  of  news, 
at  the  cobbler's  stall,  telling  his  story 
breathlessly  through  the  open  shutters, 
while  Abel  the  lad  lurked  around  to  hear 
as  much  as  he  could. 

They  were  all  going  away  from  Beck-* 
lington  for  ever  and  ever,  mother  and 
he  and  the*  three  little  ones,  and  would 
Mr.  Jake  please  to  come  up  the  hill  as 
quick  as  he  could  ? 

So  Jake  went,  with  rather  a  heavy  heart 
in  his  breast  though.  We  all  love  our 
own  charitable  deeds,  and  do  not  like  to 
see  them  plucked  out  of  our  hands  by 
another;  and  Jake  had  grown  very  tender 
over  the  little  hoard  which  he  had  been 
laying  by,  shilling  by  shilling,  in  an  old 
stocking,  to  pay  the  extortionate  landlord. 
He  was  a  lonely  kind  of  a  chap  was  Jake, 
and  he  had  "  tsJcen  to  "  the  widow  and  her 
children,  and  fancied  they  ought  get  quite 
fond  of  him  in  time,  and  let  him  go  and 
take  a  friendly  dish  of  tea  up  there  in  the 
circling  shadow  of  the  big  mill  now  and 
again  when  the  day's  work  was  dona  And 
now  a  rich  sister  of  Mrs.  Bunnycastle's 
was  altering  the  whole  state  of  matters. 

Jake  felt  very  sad  the  day  he  went  to 
see  them  all  off  by  the  coach  to  London, 
and  when  the  youngest  child  of  all  dasped 
him  round  the  leg,  and  lisped  out :  "Doo- 
bye,  de-^-ar  Mr.  Soo-maker,"  his  eyes  grew 
dim,  so  he  nearly  shook  hands  with  the 
boy  Abel — ^who  had  helped  to  carry  the 
baggage,  and  stood  delightedly  grinning 
near — ^instead  of  with  Mrs.  Bunnycastle. 

Then  Jake  set  off  towards  home,  mutter- 
ing to  himself  of  life  and  its  vissicitudeis. 

"  It's  just  as  full  of  partings  as  an  egg's 
full  of  meat,  and  sorrers  are  so  fond  of 
each  other  they  like  to  come  hand-in-hand. 
Don't  you  be  thinking  you're  frizzled, 
Jake,  and  t'  wusts  over  when  you're  on'y 
bein'  buttered  and  got  ready  for  t'  pan. 
TVliat  wi'  t'  bank  robbery,  and  seein'  Amos 
and  Bess  brought  so  low,  and  what  wi' 
Maister  Devenant  makin'  away  wi'  hisself, 
I  thought  thinss  wnr  that  bad  they'd  need 
tak'  to  mendin ,  and  now  here's  these  little 
'ana  gone,  and  it's  little  they'll  think  o' 
poor  old  Jake  when  t&ey  get  their  bellies  full 
o'  jam  tarts  every  day,  instead  o'  whiles 
and  agen,  when  the  Uttle  cobbler  brings 
'em  i'  a  paper-bag." 

All  these  ^thinffs  happened  a  long  while 
ago  now,  and  Ji&e  has  never  heard  of  the 
widow  and  her  children ;  so  may  be  that 
reflection  of  his  as  to  the  forsetfidness  that  I 


is  born  of  absence  and  prosperity  had 
some  truth  in  it 

These  changes  that  affect  the  minor 
characters  of  our  story  having  thus  been 
chronicled,  we  must  catch  up  the  stronger 
and  more  conspicuous  threads. 

What  of  Hester  Devenant  in  the  passing 
of  the  years  1 

Strange  things  indeed. 

We  left  her  in  all  the  first  anguish  of  her 
cruel  widowhood,  defiant  of  her  own  sorrow, 
yet  consumed  by  it  as  by  a  burning  fire. 

Time,  that  softens  and  heals  all  healthy 
grief,  neither  softened  nor  chastened  hers. 

Becklington  matrons  were  not  gratified 
by  seeing  Mrs.  Devenant's  magnificent 
coils  of  hair  covered  by  a  decent  widow's 
cap ;  indeed,  she  hardly  could  be  said  to 
wear  mourning  garb  at  all  Her  attire  had 
always  been  of  the  plainest  and  simplest, 
and  so  remained,  yet  without  pretension  to 
any  show  of  grief.  But  the  grey  came 
Quickly,  silvering. the  ripples  of  her  hair, 
tne  lines  in  her  face  deepened,  her  eyes 
were  deeply  sunken  in  her  head — watchful, 
restless,  sinister. 

What  once  had  been  her  husband  was 
buried  —  according  to  ihe  modified  and 
more  merciful  law — ^at  dead  of  nighty  behind 
the  old  church  in  the  meadow ;  the  rooks 
in  the  trees  above  cawing  sleepily  and 
hoarsdy  as  the  little  procession  passed 
beneath,  as  who  should  wik  what  strange 
weird  obsequies  were  being  solesmised  at 
such  an  hour. 

And  all  alone,  with  none  but  little  Hilda 
by  her  side — Hilda  silent  and  wonder- 
struck  to  see  mon  camarade  laid  so  low — 
the  desolate  widow  followed  her  dead.  The 
heavy  thud  of  the  earth  upon  the  coffin 
broke  the  quiet  of  the  night,  hushed  voices 
whispered,  stealthy  footsteps  rustled  in  the 
long]tank^gra88  among  the  graves — ^but  no 
sound  of  a  woman's  sob,  no  moan  of  a 
woman's  pain,  mingled  with  tiiese. 

Tearless  as  she  had  been  from  ,the  first 
hour  of  her  bereavement,  Hester  turned 
from  that  open  grave,  where  lay  the  one 
only  love  of  her  me.  Any  lingering  soft- 
ness or  tenderness  that  haa  existed  in  her 
heart  seemed  to  be  buried  there  with 
Gabriel  The  very  men  who  were  busy 
about  the  necessary  offices  for  the  dead, 
shrank  from  her  as  she  passed,  so  white, 
so  fixed,  so  terrible  looked  her  pasdionless, 
unshrouded  face,  in  the  grey  light  of  a 
doud-wrapped  moon. 

She  dragged  rather  than  led  Hilda  home, 
the  poor  little  one  whose  sobs  almost 
choked  her  as  she  thought  of  mon  camarade 
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left  all  alone  in  the  dark  and  the  cold,  hidden 
away  where  his  petite  reine  could  never 
find  him  more. 

What  wiU  they  do,  said  Becklineton, 
that  widow  and  child  t  Their  little 
hoard  is  gone,  swept  away  with  the  rest ; 
surely  they  will  be  very  poor.  True,  Mrs. 
Davenant  can  make  lace  almost  as  fine  as  a 
spider's  web,  and  to  see  the  bobbins  dance 
and  spin  upon  the  cushion  as  her  hands 
touch  them,  ever  so  lightly,  is  a  sight  to 
make  one  blink  again.  But  lace-making  is  a 
precarious  and  uncertain  trade.  The  poor 
woman  will  find  a  great  change.  True, 
sorrow  may  be  of  service  to  her,  may  bi^ak 
down  her  wicked  pride,  and  school  her 
hard  tongue  to  softer  words. 

It  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  those  who 
were  bold  enough  to  try  and  break  through 
the  crust  of  her  reserve,  found  to  their  cost 
She  was  as  sQent,  as  defiant,  as  self-con- 
tained as  ever. 

Nor  were  eyes  dazzled  by  the  sight  of 
the  bobbins  flying  beneath  her  cunning 
touch,  each  adding  its  faiiy  quota  to  a 
dainty  web. 

She  lived  much  as  heretofore  for  a  tima 
Perhaps,  said  Beoklington,  being  thrifty, 
she  had  laid  by  a  secret  hoard,  and  now, 
like  the  bears  in  winter,  was  living  on  her 
own  &tness.  But  curiosity  was  shortly 
almost  stifled  by  fear.  The  north-country 
people  are  superstitious,  and  when  it  began 
to  be  whispered  about  that  Hester  Devenant 
had  been  seen  at  nightfall'  wandering 
among  the  dykes  like  a  restless  spirit — 
wandering  beside  the  deepest  dyke  of  all, 
that  Uving  tomb  from  which  she  had  drawn 
a  ghastly  prey — ^it  was  borne  in  upon  many 
that  there  was  something  uncanny  about 
Gabriel's  widow,  and  had  she  chanced  to 
live  a  century  sooner,  who  may  say  but  she 
might  have  been  burned  for  a  witch ) 

Suddenly,  about  three  months  after 
Gabriel's  death,  it  was  bruited  abroad 
that  Mrs.  Devenant  was  going  to  leave 
Becklington — ^that  the  little  house  among 
the  dykes  was  in  an  upset,  its  few  goods 
and  chattels  beine  handed  over  to  a 
broker;  and  almost  before  this  rumour  had 
crept  through  the  town,  Mrs.  Devenant 
was  gone. 


As  she  left  no  friends  behind  her,  no 
one  knew  whither  she  had  betaken  herself; 
and  periiaps  Farmer  Dale's  was  the  onlj 
voice  raised  in  pity  and  sorrow  for  the 
lonely  silent  widow  and  the  "  bonme  little 
wench  wi'  t'  curly  yare  an' t'  bomiie  bright 
eyes." 

Five  years  later  the  White  House— then 
long  tenant}es8 — was  reported  to  be  .let 
The  flower-beds  that  Jeremy  Bindwhistle 
had  once  tended,  or  rather  let  go  their  own 
way  in  the  matter  of  ''  making  posies  of 
themselves,"  were  got  into  something  like 
order.  The  old  oaken  staircase,  where  still 
the  goblins  gibed  and  moved,  and  the  one 
elf  Uiat  litde  Balph  had  loved  the  best, 
and  always  touched  with  a  loving  hand  in 
passing,  still  smiled  a  goblin  smile,  was 
once  more  trodden  by  many  feet  The 
casement  that  had  opened  as  Gabriel 
Devenant  flitted  like  a  shadow  among  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  was  set  back  on  its 
stanchion,  so  that  the  fresh  sweet  air  of 
heaven  might  freshen  the  long  closed 
room. 

The  banks  of  the  river  that  ran  swifdf 
by  the  gateway  behind  the  house  were  gay 
with  golden  iris,  and  tall  tapering  spires  of 
foxglove;  the  garden  was  amaze  wiw roses, 
and  gilly-flowers,  and  crimson-tisselled 
fuchsias,  when  the  new  tenant  came  to 
take  possession^  ^*  for  a  term  of  years/'  as 
rumour  had  it 

And  Becklington  held  its  breath  as  one 
man,  and  gave  a  mighty  universal  gasp  of 
wild  amaze,  for  the  new  tenant  of  the 
White  House  was  none  other  than  Gabriel 
Devenant's  widow,  and  the  slender  bright- 
eyed  girl,  reaching  nearly  to  her  mother's 
shoulder,  none  other  than  his  daughter 
Hilda. 
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BY  UTTHONT  T&OLLDFK. 

CHAPTEE  XXXVII.  VtCTORU  STREET. 
LouNOiNG  in  an  armchiiir  in  a  bdmII 
bat  luxorioualy  furnished  room  in  Victoria 
Street  sat  Captain  Mountjo^  Scarborough, 
and  opposite  to  him,  equally  comfortably 
placed  BB  far  as  externals  were  concerned, 
but  without  any  of  that  lounging  look 
'  whioh  tha  captain  affected,  sat  ha  brother. 
>  It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock,  and  the  sound 
of  the  dinner  plates  could  be  heard  through 
the  open  doors  tiom  the  next  room.  It 
was  evident,  or  at  any  rate  was  the  fact, 
'  that  Augustus  found  hts  brother's  presence 
a  bore,  and  as  evident  that  the  captain 
intended  to  diar^ard  the  dissatiafiaction 
evinced  by  the  owner  of  the  chambers. 
"Do  shut  the  door,  Mountjoy,"  said  tha 
younger.  "I  don't  suppose  we  want  the 
servaat  to  hear  everything  that  we  say." 

"He's  welcome  for  me,"  said  Monntjt^, 
withoat  moving.  Then  Augustus  got  up 
and  banged  the  door.  "Don't  be  angry 
because  I  Bometimes  foi^t  that  I  am  no 
loneor  conndered  to  be  yonr  elder  brother," 
said  Mountjoy. 

"  Bodier  about  elder  brothers.  I  suppose 
you  can  shat  a  door." 

"  A  man  is  sometimes  compelled  by 
circamstances  to  think  whether  he  can  or 
not.  I'd  've  shut  the  door  for  you  readily 
enough  the  other  day.  I  don't  know  that 
I  can  now.  Ain't  we  going  to  have  some 
dinner  1    It's  eight  o'clock.'' 

"  I  suppose  they'll  get  dinner  for  yon — 
I'm  not  going  to  dine  here."  The  two 
men  wwe  both  dressed,  and  after  this  they 
remained  silent  for  the  next  five  minutes. 
Then  the  servant  came  in  and  said  tiiat 
dinner  was  ready. 

All   this  happened    in  December.      It 


must  be  explained  that  the  captain  had 
come  to  London  at  his  brother's  instance, 
and  was  there,  in  his  rooms,  at  hts  invita- 
tion. Indeed,  we  may  aay  that  he  had 
come  at  his  brother's  command.  Augustus 
had  during  the  last  few  months  taken  upon 
himself  to  direct  the  captain's  movemente, 
and  though  he  had  not  ai^ays  been  obeyed, 
still,  upon  the  whole,  his  purposes  had 
been  carried  ont  as  w^  as  he  could  expect 
He  had  offered  to  supply  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  captain's  tour,  and  had  abso- 
lutely sent  a  servant  to  accompany  the 
traveller.  When  the  traveller  had  won 
money  at  Monaco  he  had  been  unruly,  but 
this  had  not  happened  very  often.  When 
we  last  saw  him  he  had  expressed  his 
intention  to  Mr.  Hart  of  makiog  a  return 
joantny  to  the  Caucasian  provinces.  But 
he  got  no  further  than  Genoa  on  his  way 
to  the  Caucasus,  and  then,  when  he  found 
that  Mr.  Hart  was  not  at  Ms  back,  he 
tnmed  round  and  went  back  to  Monte 
Carlo.  Monte  Carlo,  of  all  places  on  the 
world's  surface,  had  now  charms  for  htm. 
There  was  no  longer  a  club  open'  to  him, 
either  in  London  or  Paris,  at  which  he 
could  win  or  lose  one  hundred  pounds. 
At  Monte  Carlo  he  could  still  do  so  readily ; 
and,  to  do  so,  need  not  sink  down  into  any 
peculiarly  low.  depth  of  sooisl  gathering. 
At  Monte  Carlo  the  ennni  of  the  day  was 
made  to  disappear.  At  Monte  Carlo  he 
could  lie  in  ben  till  eleven  and  then  play 
till  dinner  time.  At  Monte  Carlo  there 
was  always  someone  who  would  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  with  him  withoat  enquiring 
too  closely  as  to  his  antecedents.  He  had  ' 
begun  by  winning  a  large  sum  of  money.  , 
He  had  got  some  sums  from  his  brother, 
and  when  at  last  he  was  summoned  home  ; 
he  was  penniless.  Had  hia  pocket  been 
still  foil  of  money  it  may  m  doubted  1 
whether  he  would  have  come,  although  he  j 
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understood  perfectly  the  importance  of  the 
matter  on  which  he  had  been  recalled. 

He  had  been  sent  for  in  order  that  he 
might  receive  from  Mr.  Grey  a  clear  state- 
ment of  what  it  was  intended  to  do  in 
reference  to  the  payment  of  money  to  the 
creditors.  Mr.  Grey  had,  in  the  first 
place,  endeavoured  to  assure  him  that  his 
co-operation  was  in  no  respect  made  neces- 
sary by  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case, 
but  in  order  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  certain 
persons.  The  money  to  be  paid  was  the 
joint  property  of  his  father  and  his  brother, 
— ot  his  father,  as  far  as  the  use  of  it  for 
his  life  was  concerned,  and  of  his  l»t>ther 
as  to  its  continued  and  perpetual  enjoy- 
ment They  were  willing  to  pay  so  much 
tor  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  given  by 
him,  the  captain.  As  far  as  these  bonds 
were  concerned  the  captain  would  thus  be 
a  free  man.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
nothing  but  benefit  was  intended  for  him, 
— as  though  he  were  himself  the  heir. 
"  Though  as  to  that  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  telling  you  that  you  will  at  your  father's 
death  have  no  right  to  a  shilling  of  the 
property."  The  captain  had  said  that  he 
was  quite  willing,  and  had  signed  the  deed. 
He  was  glad  that  these  bonds  should  be 
recovered  so  cheaply.  But  as  to  the  pro- 
perty,— and  here  he  spoke  with  much 
spirit  to  Mr.  Grey,  —  it  was  his  purpose 
at  his  father's  death  to  endeavour  to  regain 
his  position.     He  would  never  believe,  he 

said,  that    his    mother    was *  Then 

he  turned  away,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that 


had  come  and  gone,  Mr.  Grey  respected 
him. 

But  he  had  signed  the  deed,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  his  presence  was  over.  What 
should  his  brother  do  with  him  now )  He 
could  not  keep  him  concealed, — or  not  con- 
cealed,— in  his  rooms.  But  something 
must  be  done.  Some  mode  of  living  must 
be  invented  for  him.  Abroad  1  Augustus 
said  to  himself, — and  to  Septimus  Jones 
who  was  his  confidential  friend,  —  that 
Mountjoy  must  live  "  abroad." 

"  Oh  yes ;  he  must  go  abroad.  There's 
no  doubt  about  that  It's  the  only  place 
for  him."  So  spoke  Septimus  Jones,  who, 
though  confidential  friend,  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  post  of  confidential  adviser. 
Augustus  liked  to  have  a  depositary  for 
his  resolutions,  but  would  admit  no  advice. 
And  Septimus  Jones  had  become  so  much 
his  creature  that  he  had  to  obey  him  in  all 
things. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  a  man  may  be 
disposed  of  by  being  made  to  go  abroad; 


or,  if  he  is  absolutely  penniless  and  useless, 
by  being  sent  to  the  Colonies, — that  he 
may  there  become  a  shepherd  and  drink 
himself  out  of  the  world.    To  kill  the  man, 
so  that  he  may  be  no  longer  a  nuisance,  is 
perhaps  the  chief  object  in  both  case&  Bat 
it  was   not  easy  to   get  the  captain  to 
go  abroad,   unless,  indeed,  he  was  sent 
back    to    Monte    Carlo.      Some    Monte 
Carlo,  such  as   a    club    might    be  with 
stakes  practically  unlimited,  was  the^  first 
desire  of  his  heart    But  behind  tfaiat  or 
together  with  it,  was  an  anxious  longing  to 
remain  near  Tretton  and  "  see  it  out,**  as 
he  called  it,  when  his  father  should  dia 
His  father  must  die  very  shortly,  and  he 
would  like  "  to  see  it  out,"  as  he  told  Mr. 
Grey ;  and,  with  this  wish,  there  was  a 
longing  also  for  the  company  of  Florence 
Mountjoy.     He  used  to  teU  himself,  in 
thpse  moments  of  sad  thoughts — thoughts 
serious  as  well  as  sad,  which  will   come 
even  to  a  gambler — that  if  he  could  have 
Tretton  and  Florence  Mountjov  he  would 
never  touch  another  card.     Ana  there  was 
present  to  him  an  assurance  that  bia  aunt, 
Mr&  Mountjoy,  would  still  be  on  bis  sida 
If  he  could  talk  over  his  circumstances 
witii  Mrs.  Mountjoy,  he  thought  that  he 
might  be  encouraged  to  recover  his  position 
as  an  English  gentleman.     His  debts  at 
the  club  had  already  been  paid,  and  he  had 
met  on  the  sly  a  former  friend  who  had 
given  him  some  hope  that  he  might  be 
re^mitted.      But  at  the  present  moment 
his  mind  turned  to  Brussela     He    had 
learned  that  Florence  and  her  mother  were 
at  the  embassy  there,  and,  though  he  hesi- 
tated still,  he  desired  to  ga      But  this 
was  not  the  "abroad''  contemplated  bj 
Augustus.       Augustas  did   not   think  it 
well  that  his  father's  bastard  son,  who  had 
been  turned  out  of  a  London  club  for  not 
paying  his  card*  debts,  and  had  then  dis- 
appeared  in   a   mysteiiouB  way  for   six 
months,  should  show  himself  at  the  British 
Embassy,  and  there  claim  admittance  and 
relationship.     Nor  was  he  anxious  that  his 
brother  should  see  Florence  Mountjoy.  He 
had  suggested  a  prolonged  tour  in  South 
America,  which  he  had  declared  to  be  the 
most    interesting    country  in  the  workL 
"I  think  I  had  rather  go  to  Brussels," 
Mountjoy  had  answered  gallantly,  keeping 
his  seat  in  the  armchair  and  picking  his 
teeth   the  while.     This  occurred   on  the 
evening  before  that  on  which  we  ibasd 
them  just  now.     On  the  morning  of  thai 
day  Mountjoy  had  had  his  interview 
Mr.  Grey. 
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Augustus  had  declared  that  h^  intended 
to  dine  out.  This  he  had  said  in  disgust 
at  his  brother's  behaviour.  No  doubt  he 
could  get  his  dinner  at  ten  minutes'  notice. 
He  had  not  been  expelled  from  his  club. 
But  he  had  ordered  the  dinner  on  that  day 
with  a  view  to  eat  it  himself,  and  in  effect 
he  carried  out  his  purpose.  The  captain 
got  up,  thinking  to  go  alone  when  the 
dinner  was  announced,  but  expressed 
himself  gratified  when  his  brother  said 
that  he  ''  had  changed  his  mind.'*  <*  You 
made  yourself  such  an  ass  about  shutting 
the  door  that  I  resolved  to  leave  you  to 
yourself.  But  come  along."  And  he 
accompanied  the  captain  into  the  other 
room. 

A  very  pretty  litde  dinner  was  prepared 
— quite  such  as  one  loving  friend  might 
give  to  another  when  means  are  sufficient^ 
— such  a  dinner  as  the  heir  of  Tretton 
might  have  given  to  his  younger  brother. 
The  champagne  was  excellent,  and  the 
bottle  of  L^oville.  Mountjoy  partook  of 
all  the  good  things  with  much  gusto, 
thinking  all  the  while  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  ^ving  the  dinner  to  his  younger 
brother.  When  that  conversation  had 
sprung  up  about  going  to  Brussels  or  South 
America^  Mountjoy  had  suggested  a  loan. 
*'  ril  pay  your  fare  to  Rio,  and  give  you 
an  order  on  a  banker  there."  Mountjoy  had 
replied  that  that  would  not  at  all  suit  his 
purposa  Then  Augustus  had  felt  that  it 
would  be  almost  better  to  send  his  brother 
even  to  Brussels  than  to  keep  him  con- 
cealed in  London.  He  had  been  there 
now  for  three  or  four  days,  and,  even  in 
respect  of  his  maintenance,  had  become  a 
burden.  The  pretty  little  dinners  had  to 
be  found  every  day,  and  were  eaten  by  the 
captain  alone,  when  left  alone,  without  an 
attempt  at  an  apology  on  his  part 
Augustus  had  begun  wiU  some  intention 
of  exhibiting  his  mode  of  life.  He 
would  let  his  brother  know  what  it  was 
to  be  the  heir  of  Tretton.  No  doubt 
he  did  assume  all  the  outward  glitter  of 
his  position,  expecting  to  fill  his  brother's 
heart  with  envy.  But  Mountjoy  had  seen 
and  understood  it  all,  and  remembering 
the  days,  not  long  removed,  when  he 
had  been  the  heir,  he  bethought  himself 
that  he  had  never  shown  off  before  his 
brother.  And  he  was  determined  to 
express  no  gratitude  or  thankfulness.  He 
would  go  on  eating  the  little  dinners, 
exactly  as  though  they  had  been  furnished 
by  himself.  It  certainly  was  *duU.  There 
was  no  occupation  for  him,  and  in  the 


matter  of  pocket-money  he  was  lamentably 
ill  supplied.  But  he  was  gradually  becom- 
ing used  to  face  the  streets  again,  and  had 
already  entered  the  shops  of  one  or  tvo  of 
his  old  tradesmen.  He  had  had  quite  a 
confidential  conversation  with  his  boot- 
maker, and  had  ordered  three  or  four  new 
pairs  of  boots.  Nobody  could  tell  how  the 
question  of  the  property  would  be  decided 
till  his  father  should  have  died.  His  father 
had  treated  him  most  cruelly,  and  he  would 
only  wait  for  his  deatL  He  could  assure 
the  bootmaker  that  when  that  time  came 
he  should  look  for  his  rights.  He  knew 
that  there  was  a  suspicion  abroad  that  he 
was  in  a  conspiracy  with  his  father  and 
brother  to  cheat  his  creditors.  No  such 
thing.  He  himself  was  cheated.  He 
pledged  himself  to  the  bootmaker  that,  to 
the  best  of  his  belief,  his  father  was  robbing 
him,  and  that  he  would  undoubtedly  assert 
his  right  to  the  Tretton  property  as  soon 
as  the  breath  should  be  out  of  his  father's 
body.  The  truth  of  what  he  told  the 
bootmaker  he  certainly  did  believe.  There 
was  £ome  little  famishing  added  to  his 
tale,  which,  perhaps,  under  the  circum- 
stances was  to  be  forgiven.  The  blow  had 
come  upon  him  so  suddenly,  he  said,  that 
he  was  not  able  even  to  pay  his  card 
account,  and  had  left  town  in  dismay  at 
the  mine  which  had  been  exploded  under 
his  feet.  The  bootmaker  believed  him 
so  far  that  he  undertool^  to  supply  his 
orders. 

When  the  dinner  had  been  eaten,  the 
two  brothers  lit  their  cigars  and  drew 
to  the  fire.  ''There  must  unfortunately 
come  an  end  to  this,  you  know,**  said 
Augustus. 

"  I  certainly  can't  stand  it  much  longer," 
said  Mountjoy. 

"  You,  at  any  rate,  have  had  the  best  of 
it  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  my  little 
crib  comfortable  for  yoa" 

"The  grub  is  good,  and  the  wine. 
There's  no  doubt  about  that.  Somebody 
says  somewhere  that  nobody  can  live  upon 
bread  alone.  That  includes  the  whole 
menu,  I  suppose." 

'*  What  do  you  suggest  to  do  with  your- 
self?" 

"  You  said,  go  abroad." 

"So  I  did,— to  Rio." 

"Eio  is  a  long  way  off; — somewhere 
across  the  equator,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  believe  it  is." 

"  I  think  we'd  better  have  it  out  clearly 
between  us,  Augustus.^  It  won't  suit  me  to 
be  at  Bio  Janeiro  when  our  father  dies." 
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<*  What  difference  will  his  death  make  to 
youl" 

"  A  father's  death  generally  does  make 
a  difference  to  his  eldest  son, — particularly 
if  there  is  any  property  concerned." 

"  Yon  mean  to  say  that  you  intend  to 
dispute  the  circumstaiices  of  your  birth ! " 

"  Dispute  them  I  Do  you  think  that  I 
will  allow  such  a  thing  to  be  said  of  my 
mother  without  disputing  itt  Do  you 
suppose  that  I  will  give  up  my  claim  to 
one  of  the  finest  properties  in  England 
without  disputing  it  1 " 

"  Then  I  had  letter  stop  the  payment  of 
that  money,  and  let  the  gentlemen  know 
that  you  mean  to  raise  the  question  on 
their  behalf." 

"  Thafb  your  affair.  The  arrangement 
is  a  very  good  one  for  me ;  but  you  made 
it" 

"  You  know  very  well  that  your  present 
threat  means  nothing.  Ask  Mr.  Ofey. 
You  can  trust  him." 

"  But  I  can't  trust  him.  After  having 
being  so  wickedly  deceived  by  my  own 
father,  I  can  trust  no  one.  Why  did  not 
Mr.  Grey  find  it  out  before,  if  it  be  true  1 
I  give  you  my  word,  Augustus,  the  lawyers 
will  have  to  fight  it  out  before  you  wiU  be 
allowed  to  take  possession." 

"  And  yet  you  do  not  scruple  to  come 
and  live  here  at  my  cost" 

''  JS'ot  in  the  least  At  whose  cost  can  I 
live  with  less  scruple  than  at  yours  t  You, 
at  any  rate,  have  not  robbed  our  mother  of 
her  good  name  as  my  father  has  dona 
The  only  one  of  the  family  with  whom  I 
could  not  stay  is  the  governor.  I  could 
not  sit  at  the  table  with  a  man  who  has  so 
disgraced  himself." 

"Upon  my  word  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  honour  you  do 
me. 

"That's  my  feeling.  The  chance  of  the 
game  and  his  villainy  have  given  you  for 
the  moment  the  possession  of  the  good 
thiDes.     They  are  idl  mine  by  rights." 

"Cards  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it" 

"  Yes ; — they  have.  But  they  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  my  being  the  eldest 
legitimate  son  of  my  father.  The  cards 
have  been  against  me,  but  they  have  not 
affected  my  mother.  Then  there  came  the 
blow  from  the  governor,  and  where  was  I 
to  look  for  my  bread  but  to  you  t  I  suppose 
if  the  truth  be  known  you  get  the  money 
from  the  governor." 

"Of  course  I  do.  But  not  for  your 
maintenance." 


"  On  what  does  he  suppose  that  I  have 
been  living  since  last  June  I  It  mayn't  be 
in  the  bond,  but  I  suppose  he  has  made 
allowance  for  my  maintenance.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  I  am  not  to  have  bread 
and  cheese  out  of  Tretton  t " 

"If  I  were  to  turn  you  out  of  these  rooms 
you'd  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  it" 

"  I  don't  think  youll  do  that" 

"I'm not  so  sura" 

"You're  meditating  it; — are  you?  I 
shouldn't  go  just  at  present^  because  I  have 
not  got  a  sovereign  in  the  world.  I  was 
going  to  speak  to  you  about  money.  You 
must  let  me  have  soma" 

"Upon  my  word,  I  like  your  impudence.** 

"What  the  devil  am  I  to  do!  The 
governor  has  asked  me  to  go  down  to 
Tretton,  and  I  can't  go  without  a  five- 
pound  note  in  my  pocket" 

"The  governor  has  asked  you  to 
Tretton  I " 

"  Why  not  t  I  got  a  letter  from  him 
this  morning."  Then  Augustus  asked  to 
see  the  letter,  but  Mountjoy  refused  to 
show  it  From  this  there  arose  angry 
words,  and  Augustus  told  his  brother  that 
he  did  not  believe  him.  "  Not  believe  me? 
You  do  believe  me  1  You  know  that  what 
I  say  is  the  truth.  He  has  asked  me  with 
all  his  usual  soft  soap.  But  I  have  refused 
to  go.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  go  to 
the  house  of  one  who  had  injured  my 
mother  so  seriously." 

All  that  Mountjoy  said  as  to  the 
proposed  visit  to  Tretton  was  trua  The 
squire  had  written  to  him  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Augustus,  and  had 
told  him  that,  for  the  present,  Tretton 
would  be  the  best  home  for  him.  "  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  make  you  happy ;  but  jou 
will  not  see  a  card,"  the  squire  had  said.  It 
was  not  the  want  of  cards  which  prevented 
Mountjoy  j  but  a  feeling  on  his  part  that 
for  the  future  there  could  be  nothing  but 
war  between  him  and  his  father.  It  was 
out  of  the  question  that  he  should  accept 
his  father's  hospitality  without  tellmg  him 
of  his  intention,  and  he  did  not  know  his 
father  well  enough  to  feel  that  such  a 
declaration  would  not  affect  him  at  alL 
He  had  therefore  declined. 

Then  Harry  Annesley's  name  was  men- 
tioned. "I  think  I've  done  for  diat 
fellow  "  said  Augustua 

"  What  have  you  done ?" 

"I've  cooked  his  goosa  In  the  first 
place  his  uncle  has  stopped  his  allowance, 
and  in  the  second  place  the  old  fellow  is 
going  to  marry  a  wifa    At  any  rate,  he 
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has  quarrelled  with  Master  Harry  k 
outrance.  Master  Harry  has  gone  back  to 
the  parental  parsonage,  and  is  there  eating 
the  bread  of  affliction  and  drinking  the 
waters  of  poverty.  Flossy  Moontjoy  may 
marry  him  if  she  pleases.  A  girl  may 
marry  a  man  now  without  leave  from  any- 
body. But  if  she  does,  my  dear  cousin 
will  have  nothing  to  eat" 

*'  And  you  have  done  this  ] " 

"Alone,  I  did  it,  boy." 

"Then  it's  an  infernal  shame.  What 
harm  had  he  ever  done  you  t  For  me  I 
had  some  ground  of  quarrel  with  him ; 
but  for  you  there  was  none." 

"I  have  my  own  quarrel  with  him 
also." 

"  I  quarrelled  with  him, — with  a  cause. 
I  do  not  care  if  I  quarrel  with  him  again. 
He  shall  never  marry  Florence  Mountjoy 
if  I  can  help  it  But  to  rob  a  fellow  of 
his  property  I  think  a  very  shabby  thing." 
Then  Augustus  got  up  and  walked  out  of 
the  chambers  into  the  street,  and  Mountjoy 
Boon  followed  him. 

"  I  must  make  him  understand^that  he 
must  leave  this  at  once,"  said  Augustus 
to  himself,  "  and  if  necessary  I  must  order 
the  supplies  to  be  cut  off." 


ON  ETIQUETTR 


Books  on  etiquette  have  a  real  valua 
To  the  newly  accredited  explorer  in  the 
terrarincognita  of  society  they  are  as 
essential  as  a  good  guide-book  to  the 
inexperienced  Continental  traveller.  They 
are  useful  also  to  those  who,  living  in 
retirement,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
manners  of  their  time,  a  difficult  thing  to 
do  when  what  is  "  the  tlung  "  of  to-day  is 
the  b^tise  of  to-morrow. 

Manners  are  formed  by  intercourse  with 
society,  character  by  solitude.  "  Etiquette 
may  be  considered  as  the  bye-laws  of 
civilisation,  binding  upon  each  individual 
of  the  community,  a  community  the  members 
of  which  are  not  all  equally  civilised,  some 
being  rough  by  nature,  others  by  training 
or  rather  lack  of  training."  (Sensible 
Etiquette,  by  Mrs.  H.  O.  Ward,  Phila- 
delphia.) These  bye-laws  may  seem 
arbitrary,  but  as  there  can  be  no  peace 
without  accord  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
code  to  which  all  are  willing  to  subscribe. 

A  gentleman  has  been  denned  as  "  a  man 
with  the  strength  of  manhood,  combined 
with  the  delicacy  of  womanhood."  A  man 
may  have  an  innate  gentlehood  which  will 


make  him  presentable  in  society,  but  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  by  intuition 
the  ever  varying  laws  by  which  its  habitues 
are  governed,  and  the  breach  of  which  is 
so  unpardonable.     Let  those  who  underrate 
the  observance  of  punctilio  in  good  manners 
read  Emerson,  who  tells  us  that  manners 
recommend,  prepare,  and  draw  people  to- 
gether; that  in  clubs  manners  make  the 
members,  that  they  make  the  fortune  of  the 
ambitious  youth,  adding:  ''When  we  think 
what  keys  they  are,  and  what  secrets,  what 
high  lessons  and  inspiring  tokens  of  cha- 
racter they  convey,  and  what  divination  is 
required  in  us  for  the  reading  of  this  fine 
telegraph — we  see  what  range  this  subject 
has,  and  what  relations  to  convenience, 
form,  and  beauty."    The  same  writer  tells 
us  that  the  maxim  of  courts  is  power.   "A 
calm    and    resolute    bearing,  a   polished 
speech,  an  embellishment  of  trifles,  and  the 
art  of  hiding  all  uncomfortable  feelings,  are 
essential  to  the  courtier,"  who  bends  will- 
ingly to  the  yoke   of  a   rigid  etiquette. 
Lord  Chesterfield  declared  good  breeding 
to  be  "the  result  of  much  good  sense, 
more  good-nature,  and  a  little  self-denial 
for  the  sake  of  others,  and  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  same  indulgence  from  them." 
Good  sense  and  good-nature  suggest  civility 
in  general,  but  in  good  breeding  there  are 
a  thousand    little    delicacies    which    are 
established    only   by  custom,  and   if,   as 
Aristotle  says,  ''Manners  are  the  lesser 
morals  of  life,"  it  is  necessary  to  subject 
them  to  informing  laws.    But "  there  is  a 
delicacy  of  heart  as    well    as    of    good 
breeding,"  and,  to  quote  Lord  Chesterfield 
again:  "A  man   who  does   not  solidly 
establish  a  character   for  truth,  probity, 
good  manners,  and  good  morals,  at  his  first 
setting  out  in  the  world,  may  impose  and 
skim    like   a  meteor   for   a   very    short 
time,  but  will  very  soon  vanish   and   be 
extinguished  with  contempt"    No  obser- 
vances, however  minute,  can  be  considered 
trivial,  if  they  tend  to  spare  the  feelingc 
of  others,  and  "politeness,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  general  amiability,  will 
oU    the    creaking    wheels    of  life    mon 
effectually  than  any   of  those   unguenti 
supplied  by  mere   wealth   and   station.' 
Miss  Bumey,  in  her  novel  Evelina,  says 
"  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  book  of  th< 
laws  and  customs,  t,  la  mode,  presented  t( 
young  people  upon  their  introduction  int< 
public  company;"  but  the  want  indicatec 
by  that  martyr  to  an  inei^orable  cour 
etiquette,  and  equally  felt  in  even  our  owi 
day  of  more  flexible  observance,  has  beei 
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amply  met  by  numerous  works,  dealing 
with  the  subject  in  all  its  minutise  and 
ramifications.  The  higher  the  civilisation 
of  a  community  the  more  careful  it  is  to 
preserve  the  elegance  of  its  social  forms, 
so  the  code  which  rules  English  society, 
is  strict  and  comprehensive  in  detail 
But  manner,  which  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  man  as  his  voice,  can  never  be 
taught,  though  like  the  voice  it  can,  if 
naturally  brusque  or  angular,  be  modulated 
by  art 

The  bow,  that  "touchstone  of  good  breed- 
ing," says  a  French  writer,  has  undergone 
strange  mutation  since  the  obsequious 
days  of  the  Georges.  Now  the  body  must 
not  be  bent,  only  the  head  inclined, 
cofdially  or  otherwise,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  genuflexions  are  relegated  to 
dancing  and  posture  masters,  whose  palmy 
days  are  now  a  record  of  the  past  In  the 
time  of  the  Merrie  Monarch  the  plumed 
and  jewelled  hat  was  doffed  with  a  sweeping 
grace  to  the  very  ground,  and  there  held 
until  the  lady  so  saluted  had  passed  or 
retired.  Now  the  hat  is  simply  raised  in 
recognition  of  a  fair  acquaintance,  who 
must  give  the  initiative  by  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  and  we  are  informed,  by 
an  aristocratic  authority  on  matters  of 
etiquette,  that  "a  gentleman  returning  the 
bow  of  a  lady  with  whom  he  is  but  slightly 
acquainted  would  do  so  with  a  deferential 
air,"  but  if  there  were  an  intimacy  he  would 
raise  his  hat  with  greater  freedom  of  action, 
"and  considerably  higher."  In  France  it 
is  the  gentleman  who  bows  first,  and  there, 
too,  the  bow  is  the  signal  of  recognition 
between  members  of  the  sterner  sex;  in 
England  a  nod  sufSces.  The  two  most 
polite — in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the 
word — of  our  kings,  Charles  XL  and 
George  IV.,  took  off  their  hats  to  the 
meanest  of  their  subjects. 

A  lady's  obeisance  to  royalty,  fifty  years 
ago,  was  an  acrobatic  feat  The  knees  were 
bent  and  the  body  slowly  brought  for- 
ward in  graceful  and  reverent  guise,  the 
equilibrium  being  recovered  by  a  backward 
movement  very  difficult  to  perform  with 
ease.  But  our  monarchy  waxes  old,  and 
republican  manners,  assertive  of  independ- 
ence, make  high-flown  courtesy  ridiculous ; 
now  a  curtsy  to  royalty  is  merely  a.  deep 
dip,  a  sudden  collapse  as  if  on  springs, 
and  as  sudden  a  reattainment  of  the 
perpendicular. 

Many  a  now  obsolete  nicety  of  civility 
had  a  feudal  origin,  as  the  taking  off  the 
glove  on  shaking  hands  with  a  lady.    A 


knight  would  bare  his  hand  of  the  iron 
gauntlet,  the  pressure  of  which  might 
have  hurt  the  fair  palm  he  clasped — now 
the  glove  is  retained  and  no  solecism 
committed.  And,  too,  the  blowing  a  kiss 
to  a  familiar  acquaintance  in  the  distaxice 
maybe  traced  to  the  ancient  Greek  custom 
of  saluting,  en  passant,  the  statues  of  the 
gods  in  a  similar  fashion.  The  modes  of 
salutation  are  characteristic  of  peoples. 
The  Frenchman  bows  profoundly  and  asks 
how  you  carry  yourself ;  the  Grerman  how 
goes  it  with  you.  The  Spaniard  bids  God 
be  with  you,  bending  low,  or  asks  how 
you  stand.  The  Neapolitan  piously  de- 
sires you  to  "  grow  in  holiness,"  and  the 
Greek  to  act  successfully. 

Outside  the  European  cordon  the  modes 
of  salutation  are  eccentric,  but  equally 
expressive;  the  Turks,  perhaps,  have  the 
most  dignified — a  simple  folding  of  the 
arms  on  the  breast  and  a  simultaneous  bend 
of  the  body.  The  Egyptian  wishes  to  know 
if  you  have  perspired,  a  dry  skin  being  a 
sure  sign  of  a  destructive  ephemeral  fever ; 
and  the  Chinese,  jt)ining  their  hands  on 
their  breast^  move  them  affectedly,  bowing 
the  head  slightly,  and  ask  if  you  have  eat«n; 
but  etiquette  among  the  Chinese  is  a  science 
and  its  bibliography  voluminous.  The 
Oriental  leaves  his  shoes  at  your  door,  and 
the  Ethiopian  takes  his  friend's  robe  and 
ties  it  round  his  own  body,  leaving  his 
Mend  naked.  In  Southern  Africa  it  is  the 
thing  to  rub  toes,  in  Lapland  to  rub  noses. 
The  Moor  of  Morocco  has  a  way  all  bis 
own.  He  rides  his  horse  at  a  gallop  at  a 
stranger,  pulls  U|^  under  his  very  nose, 
and  fires  a  pistol  over  his  head.  The 
Arab  of  the  desert  shakes  hands  six  or 
eight  times;  those  of  low  degree  kiss 
vigorously. 

Hand-shaking  is  British  The  Lounger  in 
Society,  in  his  Glass  of  Fashion,  enume- 
rates its  various  styles  as  indicative  of 
character.  These  are  aggressive,  super- 
cilious, lymphatic,  imperative,  suspicious, 
sympathetic,  emotional,  but  none  of  these 
are  required  by  etiquette.  Still  to  shake, 
or  rather  take,  or  give  a  hand,  in  moe 
conventional  greeting,  is  a  cultivated  art 
of  society. 

A  gentleman  cannot  take  a  lady's  hand 
unless  she  offers  it,  and  an  American 
authority  on  etiquette  reminds  him  that  he 
must  not  "pinch  or  retain  it"  A  young 
lady  must  not  offer  hers  first,  or  shake  that 
given  her,  unless  she  is  the  gentlt^man's 
friend.  A  lady  should  always  rise  to  give 
her  hand,  and  in  her  own  house  she  should 
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always  offer  it  in  greeting  strangers  and 
friends  alike.  In  the  ball-room,  however, 
hand-shaking  is  not  the  thing.  It  is  ako 
the  privilege  of  the  superior  to  be  the 
first  to  proffer  the  hand.  An  American 
is  chary  of  his  hand;  in  .these  pro- 
gressive times  a  nod  is  considered  suffi- 
cient, except  in  conservative  Virginia  and 
the  South  generally,  where  family  tradi- 
tions of  old,  courtly,  and  kindly  observances 
still  obtain. 

The  etiquette  of  visiting  in  the  cos- 
mopolitan society  of  London  is  com< 
plex  and  full  of  pitfalls.  We  are 
admonished  that  visits  should  always 
be  brief,  and  that  first  visits  should  be 
returned  at  the  latest  within  three  days. 
Eoyalty  pays  such  debts  on  the  same  day 
they  are  contracted.  If  on  a  wet  day  we 
cannot  command  a  vehicle,  we  are  to  with- 
draw our  foot  from  our  friend's  house — ^to 
enter  a  room  with  mud-bespattered  shoes 
is  a  bStise.     A  decade  ago  the  Countess 

of ,  in  her  obliging  instructions  on 

etiquette,  uttered  the  dictum  that  unless 
you  were  a  person  of  consideration  it  would 
be  presumption  on  your  part  to  set  aside  a 
day  in  each  week  .to  receive  visitors ;  but 
that  is  all  altered  nowadays,  and  in  the 
season  almost  every  lady  has  her  day  at 
home,  a  modem  convenience,  sensible  and 
conducive  to  sociability. 

The  ramifications  of  card-leaving  are  too 
numerous  to  detail  Cards  emanated 
from  the  French,  but  they  use  them  in  a 
less  complex  fashion  than  that  which  is 
followed  by  us.  Formerly  yiriting-cards 
were  left  by  a  footman,  who  on  the  arrival 
of  his  mistress  in  town  made  his  round  to 
the  houses  on  her  visiting-list  This  custom 
has  been  abandoned,  and  now  all  cards 
must  be  left  in  person.  We  are  told  that 
the  card  must  be  thin,  without  glaze,  and 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  width  by  two 
and  a  half  in  depth.  A  temporary  address 
must  be  written,  not  printed.  A  husband 
and  wife  must  never  have  their  names 
printed  on  the  same  cards,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  young  lady  must  not  have  one 
for  her  special  use ;  she  must  be  entered 
below  the  maternal  name.  The  inner  signifi- 
cance of  cards  is  a  study  to  be  thoroughlyun- 
derstood  by  the  idle  busy  bodies  of  society 
only;  to  outsiders  or  mere  transient -mem- 
bers of  gay  circles  they  are  a  blank. 
Only  the  initiated  can  tell  which  end  to 
turn  down,  when  the  card  ought  merely 
to  be  doubled,  or  if  it  be  necessary  to 
bend  down  more  than  one  comer ; 
also  how  many  it    is    proper    to   leave 


under  given  conditions.  But  this,  as  well 
as  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  "vast 
and  vague"  mystery  of  cards  and  card- 
leaving,  is  it  not  written  in  the  book  of 
eclectic  observance. 

The  Americans  have  no  established  code 
of  etiquette,  though  of  late  years  they  have 
produced  several  books  on  the  subject 
The  want  of  a  fixed  society,  and  a  fixed 
national  type,  is  one  cause.  An  Englishman 
will  under  certain  circumstances  always  do 
certain  things,  so  also  will  a  Frenchman, 
but  not  so  an  American;  therefore  in 
American  society  there  are  "constant 
misapprehensions  and  misunderstandings, 
rudenesses  suspected  when  none  are  in- 
tended, and  sometimes  resented  to  the  great 
perplexity  of  the  unintentional  offender," 
so  says  a  writer  in  Harper's  Magazine 
for  March,  1878.  De  Tocqueville,  in 
Democracy  in  America,  observes  that 
nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  democracy 
than  Its  outward  forms  of  behaviour. 
"  Many  men,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  '^  would 
willingly  endure  its  vices,  who  cannot  sup- 
port its  manners."  Though  the  manners 
of  European  aristocracies  oo  not  constitute 
virtue,  they  sometimes  embellish  virtue 
itself.  Laws  of  etiquette  which  do  not 
support  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  and 
the  convenience  and  the  comfort  of  the 
community,  are  senseless  law&  "What 
sort  of  a  country  is  America?"  said  a 
young  diplomat  to  an  older  going  home. 
"** It  is  a  country,"  was  the  reply,  "where 
every  one  who  chooses  can  tread  upon 
your  toes,  but  then  they  give  you  the  same 
privilege,  only  you  are  too  polite  to  take  it" 
To  be  forced  to  be  on  the  qui  vive  for 
rudenesses  does  not  conduce  to  equanimity 
of  spirit  It  is  like  Thomas  Carly  le  and  the 
Shanghai  cock.  "  He  doesn't  crow  all  the 
time,"  said  the  former,  "  perhaps  he  doesn't 
crow  very  often,  but  I  never  know  when 
he  wUl  crow,  and  I  am  always  dfraid  he  is 
going  to."  Many  of  the  best  American 
women  who  have  travelled  much  in  Europe, 
avoid  fashionable  society  in  their  own 
country,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its 
code  of  mannersL  An  American  gentleman 
called  on  a  distinguished  French  general  in 
Paris,  more  than  twice  his  age.  To  his 
amazement  the  call  was  returned  the  same 
day.  In  his  own  country  no  notice  at  all 
would  most  probably  have  been  taken  of  a 
similar  visit   ^ 

There  seems  a  strange  contrariety  in  the 
Washington  and  New  York  rules  of 
etiquette.  In  the  Empire  city  it  is  the 
lady  who  bows  first,  not  so  in  Washington, 
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or  in  the  exclosive  circles  of  Virginia,  nor 
among  the  members  of  the  oldest  families, 
and  men  who  feel  secure  of  their  position 
in  society — so  at  least  says  an  authority 
on  American  manners.  Among  these  the 
French  custom  obtains  which  ordains  the 
bow  to  be  given  at  the  instant  of  recogni- 
tion without  hesitation.  There  is  idso, 
between  these  several  sections  of  American 
society,  a  yet  unsettled  controversy  as  to 
which  is  the  proper  arm  to  give  a  lady. 
New  York  stands  alone  in  decreeing  the 
right  as  the  most  respectful  The  left 
arm,  she  says,  "is  too  tender;"  but  New 
York  is  not  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
authority  on  matters  of  etiquette. 

Another  knotty  point  among  the  rival 
communities  is  the  order  to  be  observed  in 
escorting  a  lady  downstairs,  supposing  the 
stairs  to  be  too  narrow  for  two  to  go 
abreast  New  York  says  it  is  a  matter  of 
etiquette  that  everyone  descends  a  man-of- 
war  before  the  commander;  but  if  a 
gentleman  goes  first  it  may  be  better,  is 
the  considerate  prevision,  as  the  lady  may 
have  large  feet,  or  thick  ankles,  or  **  some 
other  reason"  for  wishing  to  protect 
her  lower  extremities  from  obser^'ation. 
Washington  decrees  that  the  lady  takes 
precedence,  the  gentleman  following 
close  behind  to  guard  her  from  mis- 
adventure. 

In  New  York  it  is  not  '*  the  thing  "  for 
a  lady  to  say  ''thank  you"  for  small 
courtesies,  such  as  passing  change  in  an 
onmibus,  restoring  fallen  umbreUas,  eta ; 
only  a  smile  is  allowable.  There  has  been 
a  difference  of  opinion,  too,  on  the  use  of 
capital  letters  for  P.  P.  C.  on  visiting-cards, 
and  R  S.  Y.  P.  on  cards  of  invitation. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  large  letters 
have  been  used  for  abbreviations,  but 
America  now  uses  small  letters,  an  innova- 
tion distasteful  to  European  eyes.  There, 
too,  it  was  rigid  etiquette — as,  indeed,  it 
was  until  quite  late  years  in  this  country 
also — to  send  invitations  and  answers  by 
hand;  now,  if  at  any  distance^  the  medium 
of  the  post  is  permissible.  In  England 
the  formula  of  introductions  is  severely 
simple:  "Mr.  Brown — Mrs.  Smith,"  that 
is  all  Mr.  Brown  may  be  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Mrs.  Smith  the  wife  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  but  these  facts 
are  not  named.  In  America,  etiquette 
requires  dignities  and  official  status  to  ^e 
particularised,  as  "the  Rev.,  Mr.,  or  Dr. 
Blank,  or  the  Hon.  Governor  Dash," 
adding  the  name  of  the  state  he  governs. 
If  a  member  of  congress,  the  fact  must 


be  added;  if  an  author  of  repute  the 
names  of  his  principal  works  most  be 
stated. 

It  is  customary  in  America  for  a  lady  to 
be  accompanied  to  a  ball  by  a  gentleman 
as  an  escort  His  duty  is  to  see  diat  she  is 
provided  with  partners  and  refreshmenta, 
and  to  look  after  her  generally.  He  carries, 
indeed  supplies,  her  bouquet,  and  attends 
her  on  her  return  home.  A  young  English 
nobleman  on  his  first  visit  to  Washington 
called  on  a  prominent  member  of  society, 
and  tendered  letters  of  introduction.  The 
lady  received  him  frankly,  and  introdaoed 
to  him  her  three  daughters.  A  ball  coming 
off  the  same  evening,  she  offered  to  procure 
him  an  invitation.  On  his  accepting  she 
desired  him  to  choose  one  of  her  daugaters 
as  a  companion  for  the  entertainment  He 
did  so.  It  was  then  arranged  that  he 
should  call  for  the  young  lady  in  a  carriage 
of  his  own  providing,  and  bring  the  uaoal 
bouquet,  which  he  did.  At  the  conclosion 
of  the  ball  he  accompanied  his  charge  home. 
The  rest  of  the  family  had  retired  for  the 
night,  but  servants  were  in  waiting,  and  his 
fair  companion  pressed  him  to  enterand  join 
her  in  a  cup  of  coffea  Not  a  little  surprised 
the  gentleman  assented,  and  spent  a  plea- 
sant half-hour  in  the  drawing-room  ^cme 
with  his  entertainer,  discussing  the  dance 
he  had  enjoyed  in  her  society.  Republican 
independence  of  manners  perhs^  but 
innocent  withaL  **  He  was  a  genUeman," 
said  the  mother  afterwards,  "  accredited  to 
me  by  mutual  friends,  and  I  knew  that  my 
daughter  could  take  care  of  herself."  This 
incident  was  no  outrage  on  American 
etiquette.  In  America  it  is  the  castooEi  for 
the  young  ladies  of  the  family  to  give  the 
balls,  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  jrou 
should  be  introduced  to  their  parents. 

Courtesy  to  women  is  a  notioMdile 
feature  of  American  society,  yet  a  writer 
in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  has 
uttered  the  heresy  that  "  no  man  who  has 
not  travelled  has  seen  a  woman." 

What  may  be  termed  ''  knife  and  fork  " 
etiquette  in  refined  circles  of  American 
society,  differs  little  from  our  own  at  the 
present  time ;  but  not  so  very  long  ago, 
mstead  of  the  finger-glasses  now  in 
general  use,  a  large  silver  bowl  uaed 
to  be  handed  round  for  general  ab- 
lution. At  the  time  Thackeray  viaited 
America,  things  were  a  degree  rougher. 
"I  saw,"  said  the  satirist,  **  five  Amerieans 
at  a  time  with  their  knives  down  their 
throats,  I  said  to  my  daughter : '  My  dear, 
your  great-great-grandmother,  the   finest 
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old  ladj  I  ever  knew,  ako  applied  cold 
steel  to  her  vittles,  but  I  wish  five  at  a 
time  wouldn't'  **  Bat  the  rales  of  a  kindly 
etiquette  are  essentially  the  same  in  all 
circles  of  refinement  Dr.  Holland  says 
that  the  core  of  gossip  is  calturOi  and 
gossip  in  an  open  way  is  bad  form  in 
society.  A  single  bit  of  gossip  in  circu- 
lation, stamped  with  your  name,  will  excite 
general  distrust  and  doubt  as  to  your 
fidelity. 

Zimmerman  tells  us  that  to  entertain 
and  benefit  readers,  authors  must  deliver 
freely  in  writing  that  which  in  the  general 
intercourse  of  society  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say  with  either  safety  or  politeness. 
They  may  decompose  the  state  of  their 
own  minds,  he  adds,  and  make  observation 
on  their  own  characters  for  the  benefit  of 
other  men,  rather  than  leave  their  bodies 
by  will  to  professors  of  anatomy.  In 
society  a  liian  feels  truth,  but  he  is  not 
always  called  to  speak  what  he  feels. 
Society  teaches  the  service  Antisthiius 
claimed  to  have  received  from  philosophy, 
it  teaches  us  to  subdue  ourselves.  Con- 
versation is  a  reflex  of  character.  That  in 
society  should  never  degenerate  to  perspns, 
or  personal  matters.  The  faculty  of  listen- 
ing with  interest  ought  to  be  cultivated, 
repression  is  wholesome  at  times.  Society 
teaches  us  to  check  our  impulses,  conceal 
our  dislikes,  and  even  modify  our  likings 
whenever  and  wherever  they  are  liable  to 
pain  others,   therefore   it    is   needful  in 

feneral  company  to  avoid  personal  topics, 
'or  the  same  reason  restrain  your  wit ;  to 
outshine  others  isunamiabla  Avoid  religion 
and  politics,  and  the  obtrusive  ''  I."  Pre- 
serve an  equal  temperament.  Ask  no 
questions — questions,  as  a  rule,  are  sole- 
cisms— and  never  give  a  confidence  un- 
sought, or  proffer  advice.  Avoid  flattery ; 
it  is  vulgar  and  a  liberty.  If  a  gentleman, 
be  careful  not  to  lower  your  intellectual 
standard  of  conversation  in  addressing 
ladies,  but  compliment  them  by  supposing 
them  to  be  of  equal  understanding  with  the 
sterner  sex ;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you 
will  not  be  wrong.  Even  if  you  do  not  at 
the  moment  remember  the  name  of  a  per- 
son claiming  your  acquaintance,  conceal 
your  lapse  of  memory  if  possible.  It  is 
held  to  be  a  royal  faculty  that  of  keeping 
faces  and  names  in  mind,  but  the  ready 
chamberlain  or  courtier  is  generally  at  hand 
to  whisper  a  reminder  in  royalty's  ear,  and 
so  preserve  a  royal  personage's  reputation 
for  a  gracious  memory.  Even  a  smile  has 
an  art     Never  smile  broadlv.  it  skives  a 


vacuous  expression,  but  always  smile  with 
the  eyes.  Be  of  certain  mind  in  trifles.  It 
is  clumsy  to  be  undecided  and  deprecatory 
in  small  things;  and  bear  in  mind  that 
there  can  be  no  more  unpardonable  rude- 
ness than  unpunctuality — ^to  be  thoughtless 
is  to  be  vulgar.  Never  enter  into  expla- 
nations concerning  those  you  do  not  wish 
to  invite ;  by  so  doing  you  give  up  your 
rights,  and  (to  quote  the  Bev.  F.  W. 
Bobertson^  "  explanations  are  bad  things." 
Besides  all  this,  dress  welt ;  no  one  can 
afford  to  dress  badly.  And,  finally,  though 
in  minor  and  extraneous  matters  of  social 
procedure,  necessary  and  arbitrary  in  them- 
selves, books  on  etiquette  will  be  found 
instructive  and  useful,  do  not  so  much 
trust  to  such  works  as  to  your  own  obser- 
vation, which  will  better  inform  you  how 
to  look,  speak,  and  act  with  correctness 
and  proper  self-respect,  for  '*  manners  are 
not  idle,  but  the  fruit  of  noble  nature  and 
of  loyal  mind." 
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Nine  stout  and  sturdy  policemen  as 
fellow-travellers,  all  in  stout  and  roomy 
great-coats,  and  belted  with  shipy  leather- 
belts,  all  with  '*  special  duty"  expressed  by 
their  equipments,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stem 
sense  of  the  same  written  on  their  steadfast 
faces,  these  not  tuneful  but  surely  trust- 
worthy nine,  produce  in  the  only  non-official 
passenger  a  feeling  as  if  he  were  a  prisoner 
of  desperately  bad  antecedents  on  his  way 
to  some  metropolitan  prison.  And,  indeed, 
the  compartment  of  the  railway  carriage 
might  very  well  represent  some  cellular 
conveyance  in  the  way  of  a  prison  van, 
with  the  gloom  and  obscurity  in  which  we 
travel  Outside  is  a  thick  white,  fog — it 
was  white  in  the  country,  anyhow,  where 
every  twig  and  blade  of  grass  was  coated 
thick  with  silvery  rime,  while  the  soft 
white  mist  drove  across  the  pale  and 
watery  disc  of  the  sun,  but,  as  London 
closes  around  us,  a  yellow  murky  gloom 
envelops  everytUng.  Nor  does  the  fog 
mean  to  lift,  but  rather  to  deepen  as  the 
day  wears  on,  thus  pronounces  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  member  of  the  force. 
The  prospect  of  London  in  a  fog,  while 
vast  crowds — in  which  the  rough  and 
dangerous  element  will  not  be  wanting 
— are  in  full  possession  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares,  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant 
prospect  The  police  do  not.  seem  to 
mind  it,  but  then  they  are  an  organised 
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body,  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, while  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
much  of  a  protection  to  anybody  else. 
That  the  business  of  lining  the  streets 
through  which  our  little  Egyptian  army  is  to 
pass  is  likely  to  prove  a  cold  one,  everybody 
is  agreed  upon,  as  everybody  stamps  his  feet 
on  the  boards,  and  rubs  his  hands  ener- 
getically. One  remarks  to  a  comrade  with  a 
wink  that  he  had  rather  be  walking  about 
Number  Seven,  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  Number  Seven  has  a  pleasant  cook  and 
an  extensive  kitchen-range. 

Presently  the  nine  policemen  arrive  at 
their  destination,  and  their  numbers  seem 
to  swell  to  nine  times  nine  at  least,  as  they 
tramp  noisily  up  the  stairs.  A  little  further 
and  Charing  Cross  is  reached,  and  then  we 
plunge  among  the  wastes  of  new  streets 
and  hoardings  without  guide  or  compass,  an 
adventurous  undertaking.  All  is  a  void,  with 
the  voices  of  people  soundinff  mysteriously 
in  the  air.  "It  will  be  put  off,  says  a  solemn 
voice  from  out  the  fog.  But  how  to  put 
off  the  swarms  of  people  from  the  east  who 
will  be  presently  on  their  way  to  the 
review )  And  then  the  troops  are  arriving. 
A  drum  and  fife  band  rattles  in  a  muffled 
way  from  out  the  fog,  and  some  regiment 
goes  by,  ^invisible  except  for  a  little 
darkening  of  the  misty  veiL  The  crowd 
which  collects  in  a  moment,  the  rush  of 
people  to  follow  the  soldiers,  carries  one 
along  till  all  sense  of  locality  is  lost,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  stream  divides  against  a  lofty 
pedestal  and  the  head  of  a  bronze  lion  is 
observed  peering  over  at  the  creatures  of 
the  mouse  kind  below,  that  the  world 
assumes  its  proper  bearings.  For  at  that 
moment  there  is  a  change;  touches  pale 
and  bright  gleam  through  the  mist;  here 
appears  a  dome,  and  there  the  summits  of 
lofty  houses,  with  flags  and  banners  dis- 
played, while  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  lights 
upon  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  who  from  his 
lofty  pillar  seems  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
these  other  heroes  of  the  Nile,  in  whose 
honour  all  the  world  is  to  turn  out 
today. 

And  thus  all  along  Fall  Mall,  although 
the  distance  is  lost  in  haze,  yet  there  is  a 
sense  of  light  and  cheeriulness.  The  road- 
way crowded  with  vehicles,  people  hurrying 
to  arid  fro,  and  ever  and  again  collecting  in 
knots  to  stare  at  the  caparisoned  Chargers 
standing  by  the  military  club  houses,  or 
the  mounting  of  some  stout  veteran  who 
has  cast  aside  the  paletot  and  umbrella  to 
be  once  more  gorgeous  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
and  aiguilette  and  plumes.     But  prettiest 


scene  of  all,  a  gleam  of  pale  sunshine  at 
the  comer  of  St.  James's  Street,  with  the 
quaint  red  brick  of  the  homely  palace  that 
still  figures  in  diplomatic  language  as  the 
seat  of  the  Court,  the  sound  of  a  military 
trumpet  and  the  dancing  plumes  and 
glittering  steel  of  a  squadron  of  Life 
Guards,  passing  down  the  hill  in  the  sun- 
light, and  winding  under  the  shadowed 
archway  of  the  palace. 

All  along  St  James's  Street  and  Fieca- 
dilly  there  are  hasty  notes  of  preparation 
for  the  coming  pageant,  preparatdons  left 
to  the  last  moment  in  view  of  the  xm- 
certainty  of  nfeteorological  arrangements; 
railings  boarded  up  and  converted  into 
temporary  stands;  windows  stripped  of 
engravings  and  jewellery  to  be  fiiic^i  with 
bright-eyed  young  women,  who  are  wen  to 
advantage  at  full  length  from  the  tops  of 
their  spreading  hats  to  the  toes  of  their 
coquettish  bootSw  Before  the  earpenters 
have  finished  their  work,  while  yet  the 
red  baiz^  is  only  half  nailed  up,  the 
guests  are  arriving,  and  peering  curioualy 
into  the  ^wded  streets,  where  hansoms, 
ambulances.  Life  Guards,  generals,  and 
costermongers  are  mixed  up  in  parti- 
coloured, and  picturesque  confnsioD. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to 
drift  to  and  fro  with  the  moving  crowd, 
marching  here  and  there  wherever  the 
bright  martial  music  may  lead  us.  Now 
to  the  Horse  Guards,  where  the  mist 
still  hangs  thickly,  clinging  to  the  damp 
grass  of  the  park  and  the  course  of 
the  ornamental  waters,  while  the  streets 
are  already  pretty  clear  of  it,  as  the 
Seaforth  Highlanders  swing  past  with 
the  glitter  of  steel  and  the  tramp  of 
many  feet,  the  band  playing  some  gay 
Scotch  air  that  makes  the  lookers-on 
instinctively  mark  time;  or  up  to  Bird- 
cage Walk,  where  the  Guards  are  turning 
out  of  barracks  with  the  tow-row-row  of 
British  Grenadiers.  And  when  the  troops 
have  all  filed  in,  and  the  spectacular  people 
are  safely  encaged  in  their  respective 
stands,  a  isort  of  hush  begins  as  the 
wheeled  traffic  is  stopped — such  a  hush  as 
people  who  remain  outside  a  church  may 
have  noticed  when  the  bells  have  ceased 
to  ring  and  the  organ  to  play,  and  in  tiiis 
hush  the  voices  of  the  crowd  sudd^ily 
make  themselves  heard,  a  confused  and 
agitated  murmur,  as  at  sea  when  tide  and 
wind  are  struggling  together. 

The  scene  that  is  going  on  within  the 
enclosure,  where  Eoyalty  reviews  the  little 
army  in  isolated  state,  is  fine,  no  donbt, 
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and  perhaps  historic.  We  can't  tell, 
indeed,  in  what  perspective  the  deeds  of 
to-day  may  appear  in  time  to  come.  They 
may  be  dwarfed  by  other  more  momentous 
events,  or  remain  in  relief  upon  the  records 
of  a  level  unexciting  cycle.  Veterans 
recall  the  kindred  pageant  at  the  end  of 
the  Crimean  .War — a  celebration  of  a  more 
open  and  popular  character.  But  many 
things  have  changed  since  then;  a  new 
set  of  performers  are  on  the  stage,  and 
the  war  that  was  once  thought  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  European  history  has  y&ry  much 
shrunk  in  general  estimation.  But  what- 
ever may  have  changed  since  then,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  British  army  has 
rather  gained  than  lost  in  popularity  and 
general  esteem.  From  every  side  people 
are  flocking  to  do  it  honour,  and  the  uni- 
versal impression  seems  to  be  that  the 
men  have  deserved  so  well  of  their  country 
that  there  is  a  personal  obligation  on 
everybody  to  give  them  the  heartiest 
reception  possible. 

Ajs  time  goes  on,  the  crowds  on  the 
march  become  stationary,  clustering  and 
cr>stallising  on  the  lines  of  route — now  a 
thin  single  rank  of  spectators  patiently 
lining  the  kerbs,  then  ranks  four  or  five 
deep — while,  as  the  supreme  moment 
approaches,  4he  last  flow  of  circulation 
ceases,  and  the  crowd  settles  itself  in  a 
compact  mass  from  Piccadilly  to  West- 
mifibter,  while  in  Trafalgar  Square  there  is 
one  vast  amphitheatre  of  human  faces,  with 
clusters  rising  out  of  the  mass  and  clinging 
to  every  point  of  vantage,  while  vehicles 
that  have  drifted  there  and  stopped  are 
covered  with  people.  From  thu  crowd 
strange  hoarse  roars  and  beUowings  issue, 
as  if  from  some  wild  animal;  and  no 
doubt  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  the  rough 
and  dangerous  element,  not  numericaUy 
very  great  when  compared  with  the  creat 
mass  of  honest,  decent  folk,  but  formidable 
as  animated  by  a  common  purpose  of  dis- 
order and  confusion.  Happily  the  fog 
has  cleared  away,  and  the  power  for  evil 
of  the  congregated  gaol-birds  is  thus 
limited. 

Here  we  have  come  to  a  final  jam,  and 
are,  one  would  think,  as  closely  packed  as 
possible ;  but  two  or  three  pushing  fellows, 
slimy  and  ill-favoured,  with  the  sallow 
expressionless  faces  of  professional  thieves, 
the  cunning  of  the  serpent  blended  with 
the  slipperiness  of  the  eel,  insinuate  them- 
selves in  crevices,  and  manage  to  crawl  to 
the  front 

On  these  occasions  it  is  always    the 


postman  who  comes  in  for  an  ovation — 
the  mail-cart  which  drives  along  just 
before  the  appearance  of  the  hero  of  the 
day.  And  then,  with  the  sound  of 
martial  music  in  the  air,  rides  forth  Sir 
Garnet,  as  everybody  calls  him  still,  brown 
and  wiry,  and  yet  not  so  well  known  to 
Londoners  as  one  would  think  he  ought  to 
be  from  the  photographs  and  portraits  which 
appear  everywhere.  Anyhow,  the  greeting 
of  the  crowd  was  restrained  by  doubts  as 
to  whether  this  were  the  real  man  or  no — 
doubts  rather  fbstered  by  the  general 
etiquette  of  processions  when  the  most 
important  personage  appears  last.  But 
the  familiar  life  Guards — spruced  and  bur- 
nished up  since  they  first  rode  through 
London  in  tatterdemalion  array — as  they 
came  along  with  the  ring  and  clatter  of 
military  accoutrements,  are  deservedly 
popular  favourites,  a  favour  that  is 
mingled  with  a  certain  amount  of  pity. 
''  Pore  fellows !  look  at  their  clothes  I 
Ain't  they  lost  a  few  pounds  I "  And, 
indeed,  the  rolls  of  wrinkled  cloth  about 
their  arms  and  shoulders,  where  once  all 
fitted  like  a  glove,  seem  to  indicate  a 
woeful  falling-off  in  flesh.  But  the  men 
look  fit  and  well,  with  the  soldier-like 
assured  air  of  those  who  have  made  their 
proofs,  as  when  at  Kassassin;  they.  Paladin- 
like, rode  through  a  host  in  gathering 
darkness. 

Lean,  too,  and  gaunt  look  the  men  of  the 
Royal  Lish,  while  a  hoarse,  hectic-looking 
man  beside  U8>  shouts  till  he  becomes,  if 
possible,  more  hoarse  and  hectic  still, 
**  Well  done,  Fourth  I "  And  the  Fourth  did 
well,  the  gallant  light-hearted  dragoons,  as 
they  rode  aJl  alone  through  the  long  hot 
day,  to  capture  a  city  that  fell  like  Jericho 
at  the  s6und  of  their  trumpets;  that  ancient 
and  famous  city,  Cairo,  that  has  seen  in  all 
its  long.  Arabian  Nights'  adventures,  no 
bolder  deed  of  arms  than  that.  As  for 
the  gunners,  with  their  polished  death- 
dealing  tubes,  and  in  all  their  trim  and 
workmanlike  array,  the  crowd  has  a 
hearty  appreciation  of  all  their  good 
services,  against  heavier  metal,  and  the 
most  formidable  arm  of  the  adverse  f orcea 
It  was  those  dashing  Horse  Artillery,  who 
wiU  take  guns  wherever  a  horse  can  find 
footing — it  was  they,  surely,  who  drove 
their  suns  right  through  the  bristling  lines 
of  Tel  el  Kebir.  We  make  much  of  the 
marine  gunners,  too,  who  stuck  to  their 
guns  BO  manfully  when,  at  Kassassin,  the 
enemy  were  swarming  up,  and  threatening 
to  swamp  the  little  army  corps  opposed  to 
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them,  by  sheer  force  of  numbers.  The 
Guards^  too,  in  their  magnificent  solid 
ranks,  are  heartily  welcomed,  and  the 
balconies  all  blossom  out  in  white  cam- 
brics at  the  young  prince  who  rides  at 
their  head,  in  his  ribbon  of  garter-blue. 

With  the  cavalcade  of  Indian  warriors 
came  the  culminating  interest  of  the 
parade.  The  big  white  turbans,  the  other 
strange  oriental  headgears,  the  variegated 
robes,  and  scarlet  breeches,  with  the  brown 
martial  faces,  fierce  curled  monstachios, 
and  gleaming  eyes,  with  the  white  teeth 
that  showed  in  such  amused  wonder  at  the 
seething,  struggling  crowds,  and  their 
strange  familiar  greeting.  .Here  are  speci* 
mens  of  every  race,  of  tribes  that  would 
be  now  engaged  in  cutting  each  other's 
throats,  if  we  had  not  retained  them  to  do 
the  same  service  by  our  enemies — holy 
Brahmins,  who  eat  our  bread,  1[)ut  would 
sooner  die  than  touch  a  slice  of  our  beef ; 
strict  sons  of  Islam ;  and  others  of  mixed 
races  and  indefinite  faith ;  but  all  brethren 
of  the  sword,^  true  soldiers  of  fortune,  at 
once  a  strength  and  a  danger  to  those  who 
own  their  allegiance.  Surely,  nothing  like 
this  has  been  in  the  civilised  world  since 
the  days  of  Koman  triumphs,  when  natives 
of  every  clime  swelled  the  procession  as 
allies  or  captivea  If  we  can  imagine 
Arabi  brought  iJong  in  chains,  to  have  his 
liead  struck  ofi*  in  the  Tower  dungeons 
afterwards,  the  idea  would  be  more  com- 
pletely realised. 

But  such  is  the  tolerant  culture  of  the 
Londoner,  that  probably  were  Arabi  really 
here  he  would  be  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  procession.  One  hears  many  regrets 
at  his  absence.  "Yes,  and  Cetewayo! 
he  should  be  among  'em,  too,"  cries  an 
enthusiast  at  our  side. 

One  wonders  in  turn  what  kind  of  an  im- 
pression we  have  made  upon  these  strangers 
— what  the  name  of  England  will  recall  to 
these  men,  and  what  tiiey  will  have  to 
tell  their  comrades  when  once  more  among 
them.  Probably,  that  England,  judging 
from  Wimbledon,  is  a  barren  country 
covered  with  heath  and  furze,  witii  one 
great  city  in  it,  where  everybody  goes  for 
the  day,  and  where  most  of  the  people  do 
nothing  but  run  about  and  shout  a  wel- 
come to  strangers.  At  midnight,  the  city 
is  shut^  up,  and  everybody  goes  away  to 
sleep  in  his  own  house  among  the 
furze. 

But  this  is  hardly  a  time  for  such 
speculations.  As  the  marines  come  by  at 
the  head  of  the  line  brigades,  there  is  a 


general  roarpf  congratulations.    The  more 
volatile  part  of  the  crowd  is  wonderfully 
well  informed  upon  the  matter — knows 
what  every  regiment  has  done,  and  appor- 
tions out  its  meed  of  applause  with  very 
just    discrimination.      Individually,  one 
would  not,  perhaps,  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  their  opinions.   The  professton  of 
loafing  about  after  public  shows  and  sights 
in  genera],  seems  hardly  profitable  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  even  when  combined,  as 
it  occasionally  is,  with  a  little  picking  and 
stealing  on  private  account — but  no  donbt 
it  gives  a  readiness  of  speech  and  quick- 
ness of  apprehension  which  more  steadOy 
disposed  people  may  envy.    It  is  these 
clever  but  unsuccessful  people  who  are  the 
real  mouthpieces  of  a  crowd ;  they  know 
everything   and    everybody,  the   facinga 
of  the  regiments,  even  the  men  and  the 
wonderful  titles  they  have  lately  had  con- 
ferred upon  them.    "  Well  done,  Manchea- 
ters!"  ''Bravo,  Sixty-thirds  !"withamemofry 
fornewand  old  thatisreally  quitewonderfoL 
And,  after  all,  these  bronzed  and  seasoned 
men,  with  their  white  pith-helmets,  moving 
along  with  the  easy  stride  of  war«easoned 
men,  are  not  a  realisation  of  the  popolar 
idea  of  Manchester  men.    And  why  should 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood   be  such  a   favouzite 
among  the  people  I    He  deserves  his  popu- 
larity, no  doubt,  but  how  is  it  that  his 
merits    are    so    peculiarly    appreciated! 
witness  the  roar  of  welcome  that  follows 
him  all  along  the  lina    Perhaps  the  Sea- 
f orth  Highlanders — *^  Seventy-second,  well 
done  you  1 "  cries  the  hectic  man  oppor- 
tunely at  this  moment — perhaps  the  old 
Seventy-second  hardly  gets  its  fair  share  of 
honour,  till  the  colours  come  by,  ragged 
and  tattered,  when  at  this  manifest  proof 
of  the  danger  they  had  passed  through, 
the    public    voice    flows    out    loud    and 
strong. 

"Old  bullet-proofs!"  shouts  out  our 
hectic  friend  again,  as  the  Eighty-foiurth  go 
by  as  one  man ;  and  after  them,  the  Irish 
Fusiliers,  in  their  modified  bearskins,  with 
"  Fog  a  bally,  well-done  1 "  hoarsely,  with  an 
imperfect  pronunciation  of  Irish,  and  as  U 
with  his  last  breath,  from  the  hectic  man. 
However,  after  this,  the  latter  feels  his 
mission  accomplished,  for  the  transport  and 
commissariat  naturally  do  not  excite  much 
enthusiasm — their  work  being  of  the 
practical  and  useful  order.  But  the  end 
of  the  defile  is  the  signal  for  a  serious 
rush.  Already  the  crowd  had  broken 
through  all  barriers  of  police  and  volunteers 
at  Charing  Cross,  and  now  the  street  was 
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filled  with  a  surging  multitade  carrying 
all  before  it;  and,  with  the  triomph  of  the 
ronghfl,  all  the  congenial  elements  in  the 
general  crowd  awoke  to  mischieyoos 
activity.  There  was  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  then  for  women ;  and  their  screams 
and  cries,  the  mingled  roar  of  the  various 
contending  columns  of  exultant  roughs, 
terrified  people  who  only  wanted  to  be 
safely  out  of  it  alL  With  the  fog  still 
lowering  above,  and  darkness  threatening 
to  dose  in  all  round,  there  was  a  scene  of 
terror  and  confusion,  the  usual  finale  to 
all  public  pageants,  but  which  need  not 
necessarily  be  so  ond  would  think. 

NO  MORE. 

To  meet  no  more. 

I  hoped  that  seal  was  set  upon  the  past. 
I  hoped  that  you  and  I  had  looked  our  last, 
Till  life  was  o'er. 

Not,  oh  my  friend, 

That  you  can  stir  one  quiet  pulse  of  mine, 
No  words  oan  ever  join  the  broken  line. 
Time  traced  "  the  end." 

Not  that  my  name 

Can  bid  vour  heart  one  instant  faster  beat ; 
No  fair  old  folly  blind  youth  found  so  sweet, 
Suoh  power  can  claim. 

The  girlish  dream 

Passed,  as  the  morning  mist  will  roll  away, 
When  on  its  fairy  veil  of  sweeping  grey, 
Full  sunlights  gleam. 

But  in  its  roign, 

F'-olish  although  it  was,  and  false,  and  brief. 
Game  many  an  idle  hour  of  baseless  grief. 
Came  many  a  pain. 

Its  charm  has  fled. 

But  round  it  hangs  the  memorv  of  its  woe. 
Jarring  the  sweet  notes  of  the  long  ago, 
To  heart  and  head. 

Therefore  I  say, 

I  fain  had  left  unturned  the  silly  page. 
I  fain  had  left  untouched  the  dust  of  age 
To  gather  grey, 

And  thick,  and  fast 

Upon  the  coflfer  of  the  faded  flowers, 

We  plucked  and  flung  away  in  those  wild 

hours, 
Whose  spell  has  passed. 

In  calm  content. 

Blest  in  our  sobered  joys,  apart  we  stand. 
I  want  no  spectre  from  the  shadow  land, 
Of  fancies  spent. 

And  so  I  say. 

Smooth    be  your   path,    your   sky   from 

cloudlets  free  1 
But  let  life*B  river  roll  'twixt  you  and  me, 
E'en  as  tonday. 


A  CABINET  SECRET. 

A  STORY. 

I  MADE  Robert  Headley's  acquaintance 
in  the  auction-room.  I  am  an  idle  man, 
and  having  plenty  of  time,  and  occasion- 
ally a  few  pounds  to  spare,  have  gradually 
oontracted    a     love    for    brioit-brac.    the 


pursuit  of  which  enables  me  to  kill  a  good 
many  weary  hours  and  to  hoard  up,  in  the 
shape  of  old  china,  money  which  otherwise 
would  be  frittered  away  on  equally  useless 
but  less  valuable  objects. 

Headley  and  I  were  among  the  most 
r^ular  attendants  at  Christie's,  Sotheby's, 
and  other  auction-rooms,  and,  as  during 
the  season  of  the  sales  we  met  somewhere 
almost  daily,  our  mutual  taste  soon  led  to 
an  acquaintance. 

Headley  was  a  tall  gentlemanly  man  of 
about  tlurty-eight,  and,  evidently,  had 
studied  the  ceramic  art  deeply.  He  put 
me  right  on  several  little  matters,  and  once 
or  twice  saved  me  from  buying  spurious 
productiona  As  the  true  collector  loves 
nothing  better  than  to  show  his  pet  objects 
to  another  who  understands  and  appre- 
ciates dieir  beauties,  it  was  not  long^  before 
Headley  asked  me  to  pay  him  a  visit  for 
that  purpose. 

''  Come  early,''  he  said ;  *'  then  we  shall 
have  time  to  go  through  the  cabinets  by 
daylight  Afterwards  I  will  give  you  some 
dinner." 

Headley's  house  was  in  a  quiet  square 
in  a  good,  if  not  the  most  fashion- 
able, part  of  London.  I  found  my  host 
delighted  to  see  me,  and  panting  to  show 
his  treasures.  He  was  a  genuine  member 
of  that  species  know  as  "  the  enthusiastic 
collector,"  whose  passion  for  accumulating 
rarities  amounts  almost  to  a  mania ;  and 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  his  collection  was 
one  to  be  proud  of.  I  should  tire  the 
reader,  ignorant  of  those  delicate  distinc- 
tive subUeties  dear  to  a  collector's  heart, 
were  I  to  expatiate  upon  the  beauties  of 
his  old  Dresden,  Sevres,  Wedgwood  and 
Bentley,  rose-backed  Nankin,  blue-and- 
white  hawthorn  pattern,^  etc,  eta  I 
admired  greatly,  and  envied  more. 

The  collections  were  arranged  with 
great  taste,  in  suitable  cabbets;  and 
among  the  many  choice  specimens,  I  think 
the  one  that  struck  me  most  was  a 
magnificent  old  Chelsea  tea  -  set.  It 
occupied  the  centre  of  one  of  the  cabinets, 
with  articles  of  lesser  value  ranged  aroimd 
it»  as  though  paying  homage  to  its  superior 
worth.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
beautiful  blue  and  white  decoration,  the 
reticulated  gilding  and  the  artistic  paint- 
ing, the  set  was  very  valuable  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  perfect 

Headley  seemed  pleased  at  the  admi- 
ration I  expressed,  and  said,  with  a 
smile: 

"  You.  a  collector,  mav  not  be  surprised 
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at  hearing    that  I    nearly  bartered    my 
happiness  to  make  that  set  perfect" 

1  laughed,  thinking  he  was  joking,  and 
replied  : 

"  I  don't  think  I  would  go  quite  as  far 
as  that;  but  I  am  sore  my  happiness 
would  be  greater  if  I  owned  it" 

**  So  would  any  man's  be.  Look  at  the 
painting,  the  gilding,  the  shape,  Uie  colour. 
Feel  the  texture  of  it,"  he  added,  taking 
the  teapot  from  its  yelvet-lined  nest,  and 
fondly  caressing  it  with  his  long  white 
fingers ;  "  you  or  I  could  tell  in*  the  dark 
it  was  Chelsea  by  the  softness  of  the 
paste." 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  from  I " 

'*  I  had  the  teapot,  sugar-basin,  two  cups 
and  saucers  first.  They  belonged  to  my 
mother,  and,  as  I  told  you,  I  was  nearly 
paying  too  dearly  for  the  rest  of  it  But 
I  will  tell  yon  all  about  it  after  dinner  if 
you  would  care  to  hear  the  story." 

The  summer  aftetnoon  passed  very 
pleasantly  among  the  old  china,  and  at 
seven  o'clock  we  were  summoned  to  the 
dinner-table. 

I  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Headley,  a 
charming  young  woman  of  about  twenty- 
eight  She  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  the  little  dinner  went  merrily  enougL 
We  were  served  on  old  Oriental  plates; 
the  spoons  and  salt-cellars  were  of  the 
coveted  Queen  Anne  period,  and  the  glass 
was  rare  old  Venetian.  Headley  certainly 
had  refined  and  expensive  tastes,  and,  it 
seemed,  plenty  of  means  wherewith  to 
gratify  them. 

When  Mrs.  Headley  rose  she  begged  us, 
pleasantly,  not  to  linger  too  long  over  the 
wine,  as  she  was  all  alone. 

"  Your  husband  has  promised  me  the 
history  of  the  Chelsea  set,"  I  said,  "  but 
under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  ask  him 
to  be  as  brief  as  possible." 

"If  he  does  tell  you,  Mr.  Burke,"  she 
said,  laughing,  "I  shidl  never,  never  forgive 
him,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
look  you  in  the  face  again." 

**My  dear,"  said  Headley,  "our  friend 
Burke  is  a  collector  himself,  and  can  sym- 
pathise with  my  weakness.  I  should  never 
think  of  relating  it,  unless  it  were  to  a 
kindred  spirit  who  will  fully  enter  into  my 
feelings." 

After  closing  the  door  upon  my  fair 
hostess,  I  refilled  my  beautifully-tinted 
glass  with  Lafitte,  and  waited,  with  some 
curiosity,  for  the  promised  recital 

Headley  commenced : 

"  Of  course  it  is  all  a  joke  now,  and  I 


can  well  afford  to  laugh  at  it,  bat  when  the 
affair  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  happened 
it  was  serious  enough.  The  portion  of  the 
Chelsea  set  I  owned  at  first  belonged  to 
my  mother;  she  inherited  it  from  her 
father,  and  Uiere  ite  history  is  lost  Whoi 
I  was  first  seized  with  the  paadon  for 
collecting,  it  naturally  formed  the  nndeus 
of  my  c^inet  Eyeiyone  admired  it,  and 
envied  me  the  possession  of  it  One  day — 
it  was  after  I  had  formed  a  decent 
collection  and  was  getting  well  known  bb  a 
bayer — Wharton,  the  dealer,  called  upon 
me  to  show  me  a  few  things  he  had 
picked  np  in  the  country*  I  drew  bis 
attention  to  my  Chelsea^;  he  examined  it 
closely,  and  said :  '  Very  strange ;  I  saw 
the  rest  of  that  service  a  few  days  ago.'  I 
asked  him  where,  and  he  told  me  it 
belonged  to  a  lady  living  at  Shepherd'a 
BusL  Was  it  for  sale  1  Certainly  not^  or 
he  would  not  have  told  me  about  it  until 
he  had  secured  it  He  had  offered  to  give 
her  a  large  sum  for  it^  but  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  part  with  it  It  was,  like 
mine,  a  family  relic,  and  as  the  owner  was 
in  no  want  of  money!  ^ere  did  not  aeem 
to  be  any  chance  of  persuading  her  to 
surrender  it  Her  name,  he  informed 
me,  was  Miss  Crofton;  her  residence, 
142,  College  Eoad,  Shepherd's  Bush. 

"Now,  Burke,  you  will,  I  knov, 
sympathise  with  me  when  I  say  that, 
having  discovered  that  the  !^st  of  that  ex- 
quisite set  was  in  existence,  I  felt  that 
life  was  almost  intolerable  wiUiout  it, 
and  that  at  any  sacrifice  it  must  be  minei 
On  that  point  my  mind  was  at  onoe 
made  up. 

"  The  first  thine  was  to  see  the  china, 
and  satisfy  myself  that  Wharton  had 
made  no  mistake ;  so  the  next  day  I  called 
upon  Miss  Crofton.  I  found  her  a  pleasant^ 
polite  lady  of  about  fifty,  and  she  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  spinster  whose  orcom- 
stances  were  very  comfortable.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  anything  to  do 
with  china  makes  the  whole  world  Idn,  and 
when  I  explained  the  object  of  my  call. 
Miss  Crofton  refused  to  listen  to  any 
apology,  but  at  once  led  me  to  the  cabinet 
holding  the  treasure.  My  informant  had 
told  the  simple  truth.  I  had  the  teapot, 
two  cups  and  saucers,  and  the  angar-baain; 
whilst  Miss  Crofton  Was  the  fortunate 
owner  of  the  cream-jug,  four  caps  and 
saucers,  and  the  two  dishes.  And  as,  whk 
dazzled  eyes,  I  gazed  on  her  portion  <^ 
that  exquistite  service,  I  felt  as  Uiongh  a 
sacred  duty  had  devolved  upon  me  to 
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retinite  the  loog-eeparated  ceramic  family ; 
and  I  knew  I  shoidd  find  little  happiness 
until  all  the  beautiful  members  of  it 
reposed  safely  in  my  possession. 

"Miss  Crofton  and  I  soon  became  good 
friends,  especially  when  upon  comparing 
notes  and  tracing  back  the  pedigree  of  the 
Chelsea,  we  decided  that  at  some  time  my 
mother's  and  her  father's  families  must  have 
been  closely  allied.  When  we  had  estab- 
lished this  fact  to  our  satisfaction,  I  ven- 
tured to  hint,  as  delicately  as  I  could,  my 
wish  to  possess  the  china;  then,  as  she 
took  no  notice  of  my  hints,  I  was  com- 
pelled at  last  to  ask  her,  point  blank,  if 
she  would  sell  it  to  me,  fixing  any  price  in 
reason  she  chose  to.  I  found,  as  Wharton 
predicted,  that  the  good  lady  was  obdu- 
rate, and  there  I  sat  for  an  hour,  with  the 
coveted  articles  almost  within  grasp,  yet  as 
far  off  as  the  gates  of  heaven. 

"  I  did  not  of  course  despair  entirely. 
'I  must  manoeuvre,'  I  thought  'I  wUl 
have  it  in  time,  by  fair  means  or  foul.  I 
will  make  myself  very  agreeable  to  her ;  I 
will  show  her  attentions.  Some  day  I  may 
be  able  to  render  her  a  service,  and  her 
heart  may  open  with  gratitude,  and  I  shall 
compass  my  desire.'  To-day  I  could  do  no 
more,  so  I  bade  my  new-found  relative,  as 
I  cunningly  called  her,  an  affectionate 
good-bye,  asking  permission  to  call  on  her 
again. 

« <  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time, 
Mr.  Headley,'  she  said ;  '  but  we  shall 
never  have  any  china  dealings  together,  so 
you  are  fairly  warned.' 

"I  went  home  feeling  very  mournful, 
and  for  the  rest  of  that  day  the  four  cups 
and  saucers,  the  cream-jug,  and  the  two 
dishes  were  dancing  about  before  my 
eyes.  I  sat  down  for  an  hour  or  more 
with  my  own  portion  before  me.  Uow 
meagre  it  looked  now  !  I  took  the  pieces 
out  and  re-arranged  the  cabinet,  leaving 
blank  spaces  for  those  I  coveted.  1  pic- 
tured the  lovely  appearance  the  set  would 
present,  when  the  whole  of  it  if  as  in  my 
hands. 

"I  went  to  rest  quite  sorrowful,  and 
the  cabinet,  which  only  the  morning 
before  seemed  so  well  filled,  was  now 
empty,  or  nearly  empty,  in  my  eyes.  It  is 
a  small  thing  to  say  that  I  believe  I  dreamt 
of  Miss  Crofton  and  her  china  the  whole 
night.  My  honesty  vanished  as  my  eyes 
closed.  I  stole  that  china  at  least  a  dozen 
times.  I  secreted  it  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary places.  I  buried  it  for  safety 
and  to  avoid  detection,  but  the  four  cups 


seemed  endowed  with  life,  and  as  fast  as  I 
covered  them  up  with  earth,  would  pop 
up  in  unexpected  places.  I  committed 
other  crimes  for  the  sake  of  that  china.  I 
deliberately  murdered  the  unfortunate 
spinster,  and  packed  the  articles  which  had 
urged  me  to  crime  most  carefully  in  a  bag. 
Then  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised,  and  I 
knew  that  men  were  pursuing  me,  but  I 
dare  not  venture  to  run,  lest  I  should  break 
those  fragile  things  for  which  I  had  en- 
dangered my  soul  It  seemed  to  me  in- 
finitely preferable  to  swing  on  the  gallows 
than  to  find  one  of  those  exquisite  cups  in 
atoma  Even  when  the  morning  came,  and 
I  found  that  the  events  of  the  night  were 
only  dreams,  my  state  was  not  very  much 
happier.  I  could  not  bear  to  look  at  my 
cabinet.  Something  was  wanting  there, 
and  until  the  void  I  had  created  was 
properly  filled,  I  felt  I  could  find  no  plea- 
sure in  my  former  pursuits. 

''  You,  although  a  collector,  may  think 
I  am  joking,  but  I  assure  you  I  am 
not  I  hungered,  I  craved  for  that 
china,  and  felt  that,  were  it  denied  me, 
my  dreams  might  some  day  almost  come 
true. 

"  After  the  interval  of  a  few  days,  I 
thought  I  might  venture  to  call  upon  Miss 
Crofton  once  more.  She  received  me 
kindly,  told  me  she  was  flattered  by  my 
paying  her  another  visit  so  soon,  and 
allowed  me  to  handle  the  china  again.  I 
must  have  been  dull  company  too,  for 
although  I  replied  mechanically  to  her 
chit-chat,  my  eyes  were  ever  turning  to 
those  four  cups  and  saucers,  cream-jug,  and 
two  dishes.  Miss  Crofton  could  see  the 
bent  of  my  thoughts,  for  she  said  : 

*' '  It's  no  use,  Mr.  Headley.  I  will  not 
sell  them,  and  I  love  them  too  much  to 
give  away.' 

'*  As  she  spoke  a  thought  struck  ma  I 
would  take  her  to  see  the  tea-pot,  sugar- 
basin,  and  the  other  cups  and  saucers, 
mourning  as  it  were  for  their  long  lost 
brethren.  So  I  concealed  my  vexation,  and 
making  an  effort  to  smile,  said  : 

*'  <  I  am  only  admiring.  Miss  Crofton. 
But  I  should  be  so  pleased  if  you  would 
honour  me  by  calling  and  looking  at  my 
little  collection.  If  so,  I  will  send  the 
carriage  for  you  to-morrow.' 

"  She  accepted  my  invitation,  and  the 
next  day  came  to  my  housa  I  took  care 
to  have  a  choice  little  repast  prepared,  of 
such  things  as  middle-aged  spinsters  love, 
a-nd  after  we  had  discu&sed  it  I  led  her  to 
the  room  which  held  my  treasurer      All 
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the  cabinets  save  one  were  open  to  her 
view,  bat  that  one  I  had  covered  with  a 
dark  cloth.  After  she  had  seen  the  con- 
tents of  the  others,  I  led  her  before  this 
one,  and  in  a  theatrical  manner,  with  a 
beating  heart,  lifted  the  veil  and  revealed 
my  tea-pot,  sngar-basin,  caps  and  saacers, 
looking  beantiftd,  bat  sorrowftd,  with  the 
vacant  spaces  aroand  theuL  I  said  nothing, 
thinking  this  mate  appeal  to  her  better 
feelings  woald  do  more  than  any  words  of 
mina  She  saw  the  plot  at  a  glance,  and 
langhed  long  and  load,  saying,  as  her  merri- 
ment sabsided : 

"  *  So,  Mr.  Headley,  this  is  the  meaning 
of  yoar  hospitality ;  yoa  expect  me  to  pay 
forlny  dinner  with  the  china  1' 

*'  I  protested  it  was  only  a  little  hint  to 
show  her  how  very  anxioas  I  was  to  possess 
the  remainder  of  the  set,  and  then  I  told 
her,  seriously,  how  necessary  it  was  to  my 
happiness  and  peace  of  mind  to  see  those 
void  spaces  filled. 

"No  appeal  of  mine  would  soften  her,and 
the  four  cups  and  saacers,  the  cream-jug, 
and  the  two  dishes,  seemed  as  far  away  as 
ever.     At  last  she  said  decisively : 

<*  <  As  you  are  so  bent  upon  it,  I  will 
bequeath  the  china  to  you.' 

'* '  And  I  may  have  to  wait  twenty  years 
for  it,'  I  said  sulkily,  forgetting,  in  my 
mortification,  not  only  politeness,  but  the 
affection  I  had  expressed  for  my  new-found 
relative. 

"'A  good  deal  longer,  I  hope,'  she 
replied.  '  Bat  as  you  are  so  anxious,  why 
not  pack  up  what  you  have  and  let  me 
take  it  back  with  mel  You  cto  see  it 
all  in  my  cabinet  whenever  you  like; 
and  I  dare  say  its  being  there  will  give 
me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  more 
often.' 

"  But  this  plan  did  not  suit  me  at  all ; 
%nd  finding  that  my  device  had  failed 
utterly,  I  was  obliged  to  conduct  my 
nsitor  to  her  home  in  a  frame  of  mind  not 
the  sweetest 

"  A  week  went  by;  but,  try  how  I  would, 
[  could  not  get  that  cursed  china  out  of 
tny  head,  or  resign  myself  to  the  disap- 
pointment. I  found  myself  growing  worse 
instead  of  better,  and,  as  I  fancied  my 
health  was  beginning  to  sufier,  I  determined 
to  run  down  to  Brighton  in  the  hope  of 
distraction.  The  weather  was  fine ;  I  met 
several  pleasant  friends  there ;  and  after  a 
iay  or  two  began  to  think  that  in  time  I 
might  conquer  the  absurd  craving  for  what 
coidd  not  be  mine.  But  even  as  I  was  con- 
^tulating  myself  on  the  partial  recovery 


of  my  senses,  I  dreamed  a  dream  so  horri- 
ble, that  I  fell  back  into  my  former  un- 
healthy state  of  mind.  I  dreamed  that 
Miss  Crof  ton's  maid — a  red-cheeked,  nmgh- 
fingered  lass — ^had  broken  two  of  the  cape. 
I  saw  her  do  it ;  and  suffered  agonies  from 
the  sight ;  also,  to  make  matters  worse, 
she  put  the  precious  fragments  (which 
might  have  been  cemented)  in  her  dast- 
pan,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  them 
away.  I  really  think  the  greatest  feding 
of  pleasure  I  had  known  for  many  days 
was  to  awake  and  *  find  it  was  only  a 
dream. 

"  I  hurried  back  to  town  the  same  day.  I 
felt  I  could  endure  the  uncertainty,  the 
anxiety,  no  longer ;  and  that  td  obtain  my 
desire,  any  saerMce  I  could  make  must  hd 
made;  so — don't  laugh  too  much — I  was 
resolved,  upon  my  return,  to  ask  Miss 
Croflon  to  become  Mrs.  Headley;  andth^i 
upon  the  day  of  our  marriage  the  severed 
set  would  be  reunited.  True,  she  must 
be  somewhere  about  fifty;  whilst  I  was 
just  thirty ;  but  from  what  I  had  seen  of 
her,  I  believed  she  was  a  very  worthy 
woman ;  and,  anjrway,  the  china  would  be 
mina 

'*  You  will  scarcely  credit  it,  but  I  canied 
out  my  resolutioa  Two  days  kter  I  was 
at  the  fair  spinster's  side,  beseeching  her 
to  be  my  wife.  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  profess  a  sudden  passion  for  her ;  bat  I 
told  her  I  was  tired  of  living  alone,  and 
asked  her  to  share  my  lot  I  said  I  was 
well-to-do  in  ^he  world,  and  promised  to 
try  and  make  her  future  life  a  happy  one ; 
and  as,  whilst  speaking,  my  eyes  resjed  <m 
the  four  cups  and  saucers,  the  cream- jug, 
and  the  two  dishes,  I  no  doubt  pleaded 
with  a  show  of  fervour  which  must  have 
considerably  puzzled  the  good  lady.  lake 
a  sensible  woman  she  expressed  the  greatest 
astonishment 

'< '  Let  me  understand  you  clearly,'  ahe 
said.  'Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  in 
love  with  me  1 ' 

*'  *  I  will  make  you  a  good  husband,'  I 
replied,  thinking  as  I  spoke  how  beauti- 
fully modelled  the  handle  of  the  cream-jog 
was ;  '  and  I  am  sure  you  will  never  r^iiet 
accepting  my  offer.' 

" '  But  do  you  really  love  me  1 '  she  per- 
sisted, '  an  old  woman  as  I  am  % ' 

"  <  Seventeen  hundred  and  sixty,'  I  said 
mentally,  '  that  must  be  about  the  date  it 
was  made;'  and  then  I  answered,  locking 
at  the  four  cups  and  saucers,  and  thinhiTig 
of  the  vacant  spaces  at  home  :  *  I  esteoa 
and  respect  you  highly,  dear  Miss  Croftmt, 
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and  I  am  sure  you  will  make  a  solitary 
home  cheerful' 

"  ^  Suppose/  said  Miss  Crofton  acutely, 
*  I  were  to  take  the  poker  and  ckmolish 
that  china ;  would  you  still  repeat  these 
flattering  assurances  of  affection  ) ' 

"'Oh,  please  don't  1'  I  cried,  starting  up 
as  the  horrors  of  my  dream  came  back  to 
m& 

"  *  Mr.  Headley/  she  said  gravely,  '  you 
will  pardon  me  saying  so,  but  sometimes 
I  am  afraid  you  are  not  quite  right  in  the 
head.  Is  there  any  insanity  in  your 
family  1 ' 

*' '  None  at  all/  I  replied. 

<*' Neither  your  father,  nor  mother,  nor 
any  aunt  nor  uncle  shown  any  tendency 
that  way  1  * 

" '  Not  the  slightest' 

"  *  Very  well ;  you  had  better  go  home 
now,  and  think  quietly  over  what  you 
have  said  to  me.  If,  to-morrow,  you  wish 
to  repeat  your  words,  you  will  find  me  at 
home  all  ike  afternoon.' 

*'  I  left  her,  and  as  I  stepped  out  congra- 
tulated myself  that  she  had  not  accepted 
me  at  once. 

<* '  What  a  fool  I  am  1'  I  said.  <I  shall 
always  esteem  that  woman  for  not  taking 
advantage  of  me.  I  will  write  and  beg 
her  pardon  for  my  silly  conduct  and  trust 
she  will  still  continue  my  friend.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  these  praiseworthy  resolutions, 
the  sight  of  the  vacant  spaces  sent  all  my 
good  sense  to  the  winds;  and,  to  shorten  the 
tale,  I  went,  deliberately,  the  next  after- 
noon, to  Shepherd's  Bush,  renewed  my 
offer,  and  left  the  house  formally  betrothed 
to  Miss  Lesbia  Crofton.  She,  at  least, 
behaved  in  a  very  sensible  manner. 

" '  You  say  you  wish  to  marry  me,'  she 
said,  '  and  I  am  getting  on  in  years  now, 
so  cannot,  in  justice  to  myself,  refuse 
such  an  offer.  I  have  enquired  about  you, 
and  everyone  who  knows  you  speaks  in 
your  favour.  Still,  you  may  regret  your 
choice,  so  you  shall  have  plenty  of  time 
for  consideration.  We  will  not  be  married 
for  six  months,  at  least' 

''  Although,  after  taking  the  first  plunge, 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  go  to  the 
depths  of  my  folly  without  delay,  I  felt 
the  wisdom  of  her  words,  and  acquiesced 
in  this  arrangement  Of  course,  with  the 
new  understanding  between  us,  I  saw  both 
her  and  the  china  nearly  every  day ;  and 
as  Miss  Crofton  was  an  extremely  nice 
woman,  I  may  say  I  grew  quite  to  love 
her — as  a  mother — and,  had  fate  not  inter- 
Dosed.  should  doubtless  have  married  her 


at  the  expiration  of  the  time  she  named,  and 
very  probably  should  have  been  happy 
enough  after  a  fashion.  One  thing  was  very 
much  to  my  Lesbia's  credit :  she  indulged 
in  no  raptures,  nor  did  she  expect  any  from 
ma  When  we  met,  or  parted,  I  imprinted  a 
kiss  upon  her  forehead,  and  that  was  all 
She  even  interdicted  the  use  of  christian- 
names  between  us,  and  stipulated  that  our 
engagement  should  be  spoken  of  to  no  one. 
Another  thing  I  found  strange,  was  that 
she  was  continually  harping,  in  a  good- 
tempered  sort  of  way,  upon  the  disparity 
of  our  ages,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
make  the  difference  as  little  as  possible. 
In  fact,  she  seemed  to  treat  me  more  as 
a  son  than  as  a  future  husband. 

''  Feelings  of  delicacy  prevented  me  from 
asking  her  to  allow  me  to  remove  the 
Chelsea  to  my  house  before  I  had  paid  the 
price  due  for  it,  and  I  quite  blushed  with 
shame  when  one  day  she  handed  me  the 
key  of  the  cabinet,  and  with  a  meaning 
smile  begged  I  would  take  charge  of  it 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  articles  I  so 
highly  prized. 

<*The  course  of  our  affection  ran  very 
smoothly  for  about  three  months.  I  had 
quite-  recovered  my  health,  and  I  may  say 
was  placidly  happy.  If,  at  times,  whilst 
sitting  with  my  elderly  bride^lect,  and 
hearing  her,  it  may  be,  complain^  of  some 
ailment  which  she  candidly  attributed  to 
advancing  years,  I  did  feel  a  twinge  of 
r^et,  I  had  but  to  turn  to  the  four  cups 
and  saucers,  the  cream-jug,  and  the  two 
dishes,  and  it  vanished. 

"But  fate  and  Miss  Crofton  had  other 
views  for  me,  although  I  little  suspected 
them. 

"  According  to  custom,  one  afternoon  I 
paid  my  usual  visit  to  my  future  spouse, 
and  was  surprised  as  I  entered  the  house 
to  hear  the  sound  of  a  piano.  I  know 
something  of  music,  so  at  once  became 
aware  that  the  instrument  was  played  with 
great  skill,  and  much  I  wondered  who  the 
performer  might  be.  I  had  not  as  yet  dis- 
covered that  my  Lesbia  possessed  musical 
talent  The  maid  opened  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room,  the  music  ceased,  and  I 
walked  in  and  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  I  had  ever  met 
Perhaps  the  surprise,  the  contrast,  when  I 
saw  her  instead  of  the  middle-aged  lady  I 
expected  to  greet,  made  this  stranger  look 
even  more  charming.  I  could  realise  only 
at  first  a  bright  young  face,  with  masses  of 
light  hair  around  it,  turned  to  see  who 
entered,  and  a  well^moulded  figure,  showing 
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to  great  advantage  as  she  sat  before 
the  piano.  Her  dress  was  of  simple  black, 
but  well  and  becomingly  made,  and  as  she 
rose  when  I  entered,  I  could  see  she  was 
over  middle  height 

*'  Women  always  behaye  with  less  awk- 
wardness than  men  in  chance  meetings; 
so  whilst  I  stood  still  and  stammered  some 
words  of  apology,  she  advanced  with  per- 
fect ease  and  said : 

"  *  Mr.  Headley,  I  am  sore  I  My  aunt 
told  me  to  expect  you.  She  has  gone  out 
for  a  short  time,  but  hoped  you  would 
wait  until  her  return.' 

"  I  was  only  too  pleased  to  accept  the 
invitation  so  frankly  given,  and  recovering 
my  self-possession,  in  a  few  minutes  was 
in  full  swing  of  chat  with  my  Lesbia's 
niece. 

"  I  found  her  an  unaffected  girl,  full  of 
spirits,  and  looking  forward  to  the  pleasures 
of  a  stay  in  town. 

" ' I  suppose  you  will  stay  some  time?'  I 
asked.  <  Your  presence  will  quite  brighten 
Miss  Croftoh's  housa'' 

'*  *  I  shall  stay  as  long  as  ever  my  aunt 
will  keep  me,'  she  replied.  *  Isn't  she  a 
dear  old  soul,  Mr.  Headley  1 ' 

**  I  winced,  and  began  to  realise  that  my 
situation  was  a  painful  ona 

"  *  She  is  so  antiquated,'  she  continued, 
'  and  yet  so  romantic  in  many  things.' 

"  I  felt  more  foolish  than  ever,  and  for 
the  sake  of  saying  something  remarked  : 

"'I  wonder  she  did  not  tell  me  you 
were  comine.  I  suppose  she  meant  to 
surprise  me. 

'*  *  I  suppose  so.  But  I  assure  you  she 
has  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  about  you, 
Mr.  Headley.  You  appear  to  be  great 
friends.     Quite  a  flirtation,  I  tell  her. 

"  I  coloured  up  to  my  ears,  but  managed 
to  say : 

"  <  Then  I  conclude  her  report  of  me  has 
been  favourable.' 

"  *  I  sha'n't  betray  her  confidence,  Mr. 
Headley ;  and,  any  way,  it  would  have  no 
weight  with  me,  as  I  prefer  to  form  my 
own  opinions.' 

''  As  I  felt  we  were  getting  on  delicate 
ground,  I  begged  her  to  resume  the  music 
my  coming  had  cut  short. 

"  She  played  a  piece  of  Chopin's  with 
great  feeling  and  brilliancy,  and  then,  at 
my  request,  sang  a  couple  of  ballads.  Her 
voice  was  sweet  and  well  trained — alto- 
gether she  was  a  very  charming  niece- 
to-be. 

"  *  Do  you  play  or  sing  1 '  she  asked. 

"  *  Neither,  unfortunately.     I  am  only 


an    indifferent    critic,    who    understands 
music  only  enough  to  praise  when  pleased.' 

''  *  Ah,  I  forgot ;  you  are  a  great  china 
collector.' 

"And  as  she  spoke  it  struck  me  that 
this  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been 
inside  this  room  and  forgotten  to  look 
and  assure  myself  of  the  iuiety  and  well- 
being  of  the  cups,  saucers,  cream-jug,  and 
dishes. 

'*And,  as  the  thought  of  the  china 
brought  other  thoughts  in  its  train,  I  felt 
that  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  know 
whether  Miss  Grofton  had  told  her  niece 
everything.  Fervently  I  hoped  that  she 
had  not  done  so,  as  I  knew,  intuitively,  I 
should  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  a  young  girl's 
eyes. 

"  During  my  meditation  Lesbia  retofned, 
and  instc»iul  of  appearing  jealous  and 
annoyed  at  the  capital  understanding 
between  the  fair  niece  and  future  uncle, 
smiled  and  said  : 

'"Shall  I  introduce  you  young  people, or 
have  you  dispensed  with  that  ceremony ! " 

" '  Your  niece  has  the  advantage  of  me 
in  knowing  my  name,'  I  replied. 

" '  Mr.  Robert  Headley,  let  me  present 
you  to  Miss  Ethel  Grofton,  my  favourite 
niece,'  said  Lesbia  with  the  politeness  of 
the  old  school 

" '  After  that  unnecessary  ceremony  I 
shall  go  and  dress  for  dinner,'  said  Miss 
Ethel  Grofton. 

"  I  closed  the  door  after  her,  and  turned 
to  greet  her  aunt  with  the  accustomed 
salute.  Perhaps  from  the  same  reason 
that  the  china  had  lost  its  charm  to-day,  I 
found  that  semi-maternal  affection  was 
scarcely  satisfying  enough,  and  could  not 
help  thinking  my  future  bride  looked  very 
aged. 

"  *  Robert,'  she  said — it  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  time  she  had  used  my  christian- 
name — '  I  should  much  prefer  that  Ethel  , 
should  hear  nothing  of  our  engagement 
at  present  She  is  young  and  giddy, 
and  might  not  look  upon  it  in  the  right 
light' 

''  I  promised  secrecy  with  a  joy  I  could 
scarcely  conceal  At  any  rate  Ethel  knew 
nothing  about  it  as  yet 

"  I  dined  that  evening  with  the  ladies. 
Miss  Grofton  did  the  honours  in  a  dress  of 
such  antiquated  design  and  material  that 
Ethel  openly  rallied  her  upon  it  She 
herself  was  beautiful  in  pale  blue  silk,  and 
I  was  so  struck  by  her  fair,  young  bright 
face,  her  pleasant  natural  manner,  that 
before  the  evening  was  half  spent  I  had 
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folly  realised  what  an  ass  I  had  made  of 
myself. 

"  My  visits  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  for  the 
next  few  days,  were  as  frequent' as  the 
most  exacting  fianc^e^ could  have  expected; 
but  I  am  afraid  thatLad  my  Lesbia  been  of  a 
jealous  or  suspicious  nature  she  would  not 
have  derived  the  pleasure  from  them  she 
appeared  to  feeL  I  sat  no  longer  in  the  chair 
commanding  the  best  view  of  the  cabinet, 
that  enshrined  the  treasures  for  which  I 
contemplated  sacrificing  myself  and  my 
affections.  I  was  ever  by  Ethel's  side  ;  at 
the  piano,  turning  the  leaves  of  the  music ; 
reading  my  favourite  poems  to  her ;  hold- 
ing her  crewels,  or  winding  wool  for  her. 
Considering  the  tender  relations  between 
Miss  Orof ton  and  myself  I  must  own  that 
my  behaviour  towards  her  unsuspecting 
niece  was  disgraceful.  Indeed,  had  Lesbia 
thought  fit  to  pour  a  storm  of  reproach 
upon  me,  and  order  me  to  quit  her 
presence,  she  would  have  been  fully  jus- 
tified. However,  she  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  sat  in  her  favourite  corner, 
]  knitting,  and  apparently  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  flirtation,  or  something  more 
serious,  which  was  proceeding  under  her 
very  eyes. 

"  Soon  matters  reached  a  climax  I  could 
no  longer  deceive  myself.  I  was  hopelessly 
in  love  with  Ethel  Crofton,  and  I  felt 
bound  in  honour  to  inform  her  aunt^  and  to 
throw  myself  on  the  fair  spinster's  mercy 
before  I  made  the  avowal  of  my  love  to 
Ethel 

"  I  found  Lesbia  alone  one  day,  so  I  took 
the  little  key  from  my  waistcoat  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  her. 

"  *  And  what  is  this  for,  Robert  1  *  she 
asked  gravely. 

"  In  a  shamefaced  manner  I  said  : 

"  *  I  can't  marry  you — I  love  Ethel' 

"'Oh,  Robert  —  Robert ! '  said  Miss 
Crofton,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes ;  "  what  can  I  say  to  you  ?  Only  a 
month  ago  I  was  indispensable  to  your 
f uloie  happiness ;  and  yet  you  forsake  me 
for  the  first  young  face  you  see ; '  and  she 
appeared  to  sob  bitterly. 

"  *  It  was  the  china,'  I  expostulated. 

'"  I  see ;  and  now  you  think  you  can  have 
Ethel  and  the  china  too,  and  prefer  a  youns 
bride  and  old  china  to  an  old  bride  and 
old  china.     Faithless  man  1 ' 

"  I  lost  my  temper  utterly,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  my  politeness  followed  it 

"  *  Hanff  the  china ! '  I  cried ;  *  give  me 
Ethel,  and  she  can  smash  it  all  if  ^he  likes. 
I  don't  care.' 


"  Women,  I  believe,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  like  to  hear  a  man  swear. 
It  shows  he  is  in  earnest.  Anyway  my 
deposed  bride  leant  back  in  her  chair,  and 
laughed  so  heartily  that  I  knew  matters 
would  be  soon  arranged  to  my  satisfaction. 
In  great  delight  I  caught  her  in  my  arms, 
and  for  once  gave  her  a  kiss  of  real  affec- 
tion. 

" '  Did  you  think  I  was  going  to  let  you 
marry  me  for  the  sake  of  a  few  cups  and 
saucers  1'  she  cried;  'I  am  not  such  a 
stupid  old  woman  as  that  But  in  truth, 
Robert,  I  have  grown  very  fond  of  you,  so 
if  Ethel  will  have  you,  take  her.  But  only 
on  conditions.' 

"'Name  them,  dear  Miss  Crofton  !'  I 
exclaimed;  'anything  —  everything  you 
wisL' 

" '  You  must  prove  the  earnestness  of 
your  love  for  my  darling  girl,  and  the 
recovery  from  your  insanity,  by  sending 
me  your  Chelsea  as  a  present.  I  shall  then 
give  the  whole  set  to  the  South  Kensington 
or  Jermyn  Street  Museum.' 

"  I  mustn't  tell  you  all  about  our  love- 
making  or  Mrs.  Headley  would  never 
forgive  me;  but  Ethel  and  I  arranged 
matters  very  quickly,  and  upon  my  return 
home  that  evening,  I  opened  my  cabinet, 
and  almost  without  a  pang  packed  my  two 
cups  and  saucers,  tea-pot,  and  sugar-basin, 
in  cotton  wool,  and  the  next  morning  for- 
warded them  to  Miss  Crofton.  You  have 
seen  Ethel,  and  I  dare  say  you  think  I  did 
not  make  a  bad  exchange." 

"I  should  think  not,"  I  said.  "But 
how  comes  the  set  to  be  in  your  cabinet 
now  ?" 

"Tie  old  lady  kept  me  in  great  suspense 
all  the  time  Ethel  and  I  were  engaged,  and 
although  I  hid  my  feelings,  I  began  soon  to 
think  that  it  would  be  very  nice  to  have 
Ethel  and  the  china,  but  I  dared  not  hint 
such  a  thing  to  Miss  Crofton,  who,  more- 
over, teased  me  dreadfully  by  praising  in 
Ethel's  presence  my  generosity  in  making 
her  so  beautiful  a  present 

"Whilst  on  our  honeymoon,  I  thought  no 
more  of  it— in  fact,  gave  it  up  for  lost ; 
and  you  may  guess  my  joy  when  we  re- 
turned to  town  to  see  in  my  room  a  strange 
cabinet  with  the  set  as  you  see  it  now.  So 
I  got  a  good  wife'and  completed  the  service 
as  well 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  a  voice 
said,  with  assumed  petulance  : 

"Are  you  gentlemen  never  coming) 
Aunt  Lesbia  is  upstairs,  Robert,  and  wishes 
to  see  you  before  her  carriage  fetches  her." 
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"  Let  us  go  up,  Barke/'  said  Headley, 
as  we  finished  the  last  of  the  claret ;  "  and 
if  you  want  any  more  particulars  of 
my  Chelsea  mania,  Miss  Crofton  will  give 
them  to  you." 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MfiS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 


TART  II.     CHAPTER  III.     "  YIELDING  PLACE 

TO  NEW." 

Ai-TER  all,  there  was  nothing  particularly 
strange  or  supernatural  in  Mrs.  Devenant's 
departure  from,  and  reappearance  in, 
Becklington.  The  whole  matter  was  quite 
easy  of  explanation  if  anyone  had  known 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

But  then,  nobody  did. 

So,  since  putting  Hester  to  the  question 
was  an  idea  not  to  be  entertained  by  the 
boldest  gossip  in  the  town,  conjecture  ran 
riot,  and  the  wildest  suppositions  were 
entertained. 

The  plain  truth  was  this  : 

After  nearly  three  years  of  quiet  self- 
centred  life — life  unbroken  by  any  ripple  of 
change  or  disturbance,  the  eventless  routine 
of  existence  at  the  cottage  among  the  dykes 
was  stirred  by  the  coming  of  a  foreign 
letter. 

It  was  addressed  to  the  man  who  had 
become  long  since  but  a  name  and  a 
memory.  It  was  written  in  French,  and 
dated  from  Paris. 

Hester,  with  Hilda's  help,  spelt  it  out 
by  the  aid  of  a  dictionary ;  found  it  came 
from  an  old  and  eccentric  uncle  of  her 
husband's,  and,  by  way  of  answering  it, 
packed  up  her  own  ana  Hilda's  personal 
efifects,  handed  over  the  furniture  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  broker,  paid  a  soli- 
tary farewell  visit  to  the  grave  behind  the 
church,  and  set  off  by  mail  coach  to 
London. 

No  one  in  Becklington  had  any  know- 
ledge of  a  more  extended  journey  lying 
before  the  pair,  or  tongues  would  have 
wagged  even  quicker  than  they  did,  for  a 
journey  to  France  appeared  as  a  desperate 
kind  of  undertaking  in  the  eyes  of  Beck- 
lington, and  a  thing  to  render  memorable 
the  life  of  which  it  formed  an  episode. 

Desperate  or  not,  the  journey  was  ac- 
complished in  safety,  and  the  travellers 
received  with  effusion  by  a  little  withered 
old  man,  like  a  dry  and  sapless  branch 
whose  last  spring  had  long  become  a  thing 
of  the  past 


Were  not  this  mother  and  daughter  the 
only  relics  left  to  him  of  *'  ce  pauvre  cher 
Grabriel,"  of  whose  tragic  death  he  now 
heard  for  the  first  time  t 

The  old  man's  broken  English  made 
Hilda  lai^,  and  then  clasp  him  round  the 
neck  as  if  to  heal  with  the  touch  of  her 
tender  arms  the  wound  she  feared'to  have 
made  in  his  vanity,  while  her  pretty 
efforts  after  fluency  in  the  tongue  that 
had  been  her  father's,  yielded  such  de- 
light to  M.  Lemaire  he  had  to  send  for 
the  old  servant  Babette  to  share  it 
Babette  (an  ancient  dame  with  black  teeth, 
a  skin  like  faded  parchment,  and  a  heart 
as  tender  as  a  ^ring  chicken,  would  clap 
her  hands  and  cry :  *'  Mon  Dieu,  que  c'est 
beau  ga ! "  But  for  all  these  antics  Hester 
had  no  smilei  In  soft  caress  and  happy 
jest  she  had  no  part.  She  dwelt  apart  in 
a  self-made  isoWion,  her  grave  reserve 
calling  up  some  fear  in  the  old  man's 
mind ;  indeed,  he  addressed  her  at  times 
vdth  a  trembling  chivalry,  no  doubt  look- 
ing upon  her  in  the  li^ht  of  a  marvellouB 
and  terrible  production  of  "perfidious 
Albion." 

It  presently  appeared  that  the  handsome 
silent  widow  of  "  ce  pauvre  cher  Grabriel" 
had  a  cherished  and  secret  mission  to  p^- 
f  ornii  a  mission  which  must  be  absolutely 
accomplished  before  she  could  know  any 
true  repose  of  mind. 

M.  Lemaire  grasped  the  position  at 
once — spasmodic^y  indeed.  A  person 
with  a  "  mission  "  was  naturally  different 
to  other  peoplei  A  person  with  a  missioB 
could  not  be  accounted  for.  Nothing  could 
be  more  consistent  than  that  such  an 
individual  should  wish  to  go  to  some  in- 
definite place  "  k  Tautre  bout  du  monde." 
This  last  remark  he  made  with  a  sketchy 
movement  of  the  hands,  as  indicating  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  person  with  a 
mission  to  fly  off  into  space. 

The  carrying  out  of  such  desires  necessi- 
tated wings.  Wings,  put  practically, 
meant  money.  Money  was  at  hb  dear 
niece's  disposal  to  any  extent;  whom 
had  he  to  think  of  in  this  world,  save 
these  dear  relics  of  ''ce  pauvre  cher 
Gabriel  1 " 

Had  not  the  disgrace  and  death  of  a 
worthless  son  caused  him  to  call  to  mind  his 
nephew  Gabriel,  the  child  of  his  little 
sister  Valerie,  the  boy  so  idolised,  so  way- 
ward, so  dear  to  the  heart  of  ^e 
little  dark-eyed  mother,  who  died  all  too 
soon) 

What  more  siMured  duty  then  was  there 
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for  him  to  fulfil  than  to  help  Gabriers 
widow  to  carry  out  the  secret  mission  that 
beckoned  her  to  distant  realms  ? 

If  any  one  had  told  M  Lemaire  that 
this  generosity  of  his  was  in  reality  selfish- 
ness and  covetousness  masquersuting  as 
nobler  virtues,  he  would  have  been  in- 
dignant indeed.  Yet  the  truth  was  that  he 
thought  Hester  cold  and  stem  to  that 
tender  soft-eyed  lamb  Miss  Hilda,  and 
chuckled  to  himself  and  rubbed  his 
skinny  fingers  together  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight  at  the  idea  of  the  child  bein^ 
given  over  entirely  to  himself  and  old 
Babette  for  a  time,  while  Hester  should 
be  safe — quite  safe,  and,  he  trusted,  in  a 
healthy  and  genial  clime  —  out  of  the 
way. 

"  Have  no  fear  for  that  petite  poulette; 
give  no  anxious  thought,  dear  lady,  to 
that  petite  ange.  She  shall  be  safe — 
safe— We  with  old  Uncle  Lemaire.  You 
shall  find  her  with  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
smiles  on  her  lip,  and  shining  eyes  when 
— ah,  the  happy  day ! — ^you  shall  return 
to  claim  her." 

Then  the  old  hypocrite  tottered  about 
on  feeble  shanks,  busying  himself  over 
the  preparations  for  the  carlying  out  of 
that  secret  mission,  while  Babette  laughed, 
showing  her  black  teeth  and  clapping 
her  hands,  and  reading  her  master^s  mind 
as  clearly  as  though  it  were  the  mass-book 
that  she  knew  off  by  heart 

It  was  arranged  that  Hilda  should 
attend  the  admirable  instructions  of  the 
good  sisters  of  the  Convent  of  Bon 
Secours,  always,  however,  remaining  what 
Babette  called  ^'bon  h^r^tique,"  as  her 
father  had  been  before  her ;  a  programme 
that  was  duly  carried  out,  yet  not  without 
the  fervour  and  passion  of  her  Catholic 
surroundings  setting  their  mark  upon  her, 
tinging  the  colder  creed  with  warmth  and 
light,  and  implanting  in  her  soul  a  love  of 
the  beauty  of  wors^p  and  a  sense  of  the 
nearness  of  the  unseen  world  —  all  in- 
fluences that  helped  to  make  her  the 
woman  she  became  in  time  yet  to  comei 

Hester  was  absent  a  long  time.  Days, 
weeks  passed  by,  and  the  Uttle  household 
of  three  happy  people  heard  no  news  of 
her. 

EBlda  wondered  what  her  mother  was 
gone  in  search  of.  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  say  how  the  child  had  grasped  the  idea  of 
the  ''mission"  being  a  search — ^yet  there 
the  conviction  was.  In  truth,  she  always 
felt  that  life  itself  was  one  long  search  to 
the   silent   broodinfir  mother  whom  she 


loved  so  dearly,  in  spite  o^  the  reserve 
that  would  fain  have  held  her  at  arm's- 
length. 

The  question  that  came  to  her  some- 
times as  she  lay  awake  in  the  quiet  nip^ht 
was  :  What  were  they  looking  for  1  She 
could  not  separate  herself  from  Mothie  in 
this  or  in  anything  else.  Her  father  had 
gone  away  and  left  them — ^just  the  two  of 
them — to  stay  always  together  and  never 
leave  each  other. 

He  lay  sleeping  in  the  churchyard,  with 
the  rooks  fluttering  black  wings  and 
cawing  gravely  to  one  another  in  the  tall 
trees  overhead,  and  Mothie  and  Hilda 
had  to  take  care  of  each  other. 

That  was  the  way  of  it. 

True,  strange  memories — ^broken  and 
disturbing,  like  the  recollection  of  bad 
dreams  —  came  over  Hilda  sometimes  : 
memories  of  her  fatherli  sad  and 
troubled  face  looking  into  hers;  of  his 
arms  holding  her  so  close  that  they 
trembled  with  the  pressure — memories  of 
hard  words  darkening  the  air  like  flying 
missiles,  of  impulses  of  pity  and — ^yes — 
anger  rising  in  her  own  young  heart  and 
having  to  be  stifled  there. 

As  the  kiss  that  betrays  is  worse  than 
the  blow  that  hurts,  so  to  have  jarring 
thoughts  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
us  is  a  keener  pain  than  to  think  ill  of  all 
the  world  besides,  and  Hilda  shrank  from 
these  disjointed  memories  most  when  most 
they  seemed  to  take  the  form  of  accusa- 
tions a^inst  her  mother.  She  even  tried 
to  expiate  such  musings  by  little  tender 
acts  of  love  and  thoughtfulness,  by  sweet 
caresses,  not  always*  taken  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  offered,  yet  bringing  com- 
fort and  a  sense  of  healing  to  the  child's 
sensitive  heart. 

She  and  Uncle  Lemaire  had  lone  talks 
about  the  dead  father,  and  Hilda  told  him 
all.  about  the  golden  sun-ray  which  made 
its  way  in  through  the  sheeted  window, 
and  the  bold  kitten  who  played  with  the 
ball  of  worsted  when  mon  camarade  lay 
sleeping  so  soundly  no  one  could  wake 
him.  Sometimes  she  stopped  in  her  pretty 
babble,  and  looked  wistful,  sighbg,  and 
twisting  her  little  hands  one  in  the  other ; 
and  the  old  man,  sighing  too,  regretted  in 
his  own  heart  that  it  would  have  been 
disloyal  to  question  the  child  too  closely, 
and  at  the  same  time  longed  to  know 
more. 

Gabriel  had  not  been  a  happy  man. 
Doubtless  that  bimk  robbery,  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  it  entailed,  had  been  the  last 
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straw  to  breiik  the  camel's  back,  bat  the 
load  had  been  piled  high  before.  The 
dreamy,  beauty-loving,  idolised  boy  had 
become  the  dreamy  artist,  charming — 
"  could  Valerie's  child  be  otherwise  1 " — 
but  weak,  easily  made  miserable,  given  to 
brood  over  troubles  instead  of  shaking 
them  off.  Also,  there  were  few  women  in 
the  world  like  the  wife  he  himself  had  laid 
to  rest  in  P^re-la-Chase  long  years  ago — 
and  might  it  not  be  that  the  superbly- 
handsome  Hester  had  been  a  difficult 
woman  to  live  with,  as  flesh  of  one's  flesh, 
and  bone  of  one's  bonel  A  tigress  was 
a  beautiful  creature,  but  a  man  might  not 
like  to  have  such  a  one  for  ever  beside  his 
hearth — bah  1  he  was  an  old  man,  but  he 
knew  the  world,  and  the  beau  seze  too  1 

There  were  women  in  the  world  whose 
beauty  made  a  man  mad,  drunk  "  as  vdth 
new  wine ;"  then,  his  eyes  being  dazzled  as 
those  of  one  who  has.  looked  too  long  at 
the  snn,  he  cannot  read  the  signs  of  mind 
and  character  which  are  only  visible  to  calm 
observation,  he  buys  his  idol^t  any  cost,  sets 
it  on  a  pedestal  ever  so  high,  and  then — 
loud  is  the  crash  with  which  it  falls,  endless 
are  the  fragments  with  which  he  finds 
himself  surrounded  as  he  stands  amid  the 
ruins  of  his  hopes  and  his  life. 

But  Hilda,  ah !  the  gem,  the  pearl,  the 
flower,  will  she  not  shed  a  tendei^  fade- 
less lustre  on  the  life  of  some  man — "  un  de 
ces  beaus  jours  "  1  It  will  be  a  veritable 
"  beau  jour  "  that  day  too,  a  day  that  will 
never  know  any  darker  night  than  the 
sweet  radiance  of  moonlight  and  the  calm 
refulgence  of  starshine. 

Seeing  her  master  smile  and  mutter  to 
himself,  Babette  laughed,  well  content 
to  see  him  merry ;  at  which  he  laughed 
again. 

Altogether  the  time  of  Hester's  absence 
passed  not  unhappily.  Hilda  prayed  each 
night  that  le  bon  Dieu  would  watch  over 
Mothie,  and  bring  her  back  safe,  and 
"  make  her  glad  to  see  Hilda  once  aeain." 
A  sad  tell-ta<  o  of  a  prayer  that,  and  one 
that  made  Babette  sniff,  and  call  upon 
one  of  her  many  saints.  Yet  a  prayer 
that  was  heard;  for  Mra  Devenant  reached 
home  in  due  time,  keeping  an  unbroken 
silence  as  to  where  she  had  been,  and 
making  no  farther  allusion  to  the  ^ecret 
mission  than  by  telling  M.  Lemaire  it  was 
accomplished.  For  this  which  gracious  dis- 
pensation he  piously  thanked  Heaven  after 
the  fervent  manner  of  his  countrymen,  and 
with  the  delicate  politeness  of  the  cultured 
of  his  nation,  asked  to  know  no  more ;  a 


course  of  conduct  we  must  emulate,  since 
the  time  is  not  yet  for  ther  nature  of 
Hester's  mission  and  the  motives  that 
prompted  her  to  undertake  it  to  be 
revealed. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  her  return, 
M.  Lemaire  thought  he  detected  at  times 
the  gleam  of  a  certain  fierce  joy  in  her 
dark  eyes,  a  shade  niore  of  haughty 
defiance  in  her  manner ;  facts  from  whicb. 
he  augured  ill  for  someone. 

Two  years  after  Mr&  Devenant's  safe 
return  from  that  mysterious  journey, 
undertaken  in  the  cause  of  the  equally 
mysterious  mission.  M.  Lemaire  was  taken 
grievously  sick;  indeed,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  he  had  one  of  his  poor  litde 
spindle-shanks  in  the  grave,  and  was  draw- 
ing the  other  after  it 

Thas,  a  second  time  came  the  sorrow  of 
a  great  loss  into  Hilda's  life^  for  all  her 
years  still  numbered  so  few. 

She  saw  her  uncle's  withered  face  grow 
smaller  and  more  withered  still,  like  a 
fading  leaf;  she  heard  Babette  wailing  like 
a  banshee  and  praying  like  a  female  St. 
Simon  Stylites,  UTging  upon  Heaven  her 
many  fasts,  her  charitable  acts,  her  endless 
candles  given  to  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph 
from  her  youth  upwards,  asking  in  return 
for  all  these  holy  deeds  only  the  reatora- 
tion  to  health  of  her  dear  master.  She 
saw  her  mother,  quiet^  helpful,  capable, 
doing  more  work  in  the  sick-room  in  ten 
minutes  than  tearful  trembling  Babette 
could  achieve  in  an  hour.  She  saw  the 
cur^  mount  the  narrow  polished  stairs, 
bearing  the  last  consolations  of  the  Church 
to  the  dying  man.  She  saw  a  tiny  weasen- 
faced  old  man,  with  a  bag  in  his  hand  and 
his  mouth  pursed  up  as  u  he  feared  some- 
one might  ask  him  a  question  he  could  not 
answer,  steal  on  tip-toe  into  the  side- 
chamber,  closing  the  door  after  him  as 
if  he  dreaded  secrets  oozing  through  any 
chink  that  might  be  unwarily  left  open,  and 
Babette  told  her  (still  weeping,  ^nd  mingliog 
broken  odds  and  ends  of  prayers  with  her 
tears)  that  that  * '  estimable  monsieur  "  was 
the  admirable  notary  of  the  street  next 
but  one. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Hilda  was  sent 
for  to  go  and  take  leave  of  the  old  man, 
for  the  sands  of  life  were  running  fast 
away,  and  the  words  he  spoke  were  getting 
fewer  and  fainter. 

Babette,  by  this  time  in  a  very  crisis 
of  prayers  and  tears,  knelt  in  the  pa^^sage 
outside  her  master's  room,  and  as  Hilda 
passed,  caught  her  hand  imd  mumbled  it 
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"  Go  to  him,"  she  sobbed.  "  You  have 
been  his  sunshine.     Go  1  '* 

So  Hilda  went 

She  trembled,  but  not  with  fear ;  rather 
with  sorrow  restrained. 

What,  indeed,  was  there  to  fear  in  that 
extended  figure,  that  wasted  face,  on  which 
rested  a  placid  smile ) 

Hilda  knew  that  death  was  nigh  at 
hand,  yet  that  he  did  not  fear  it ;  knew 
that  the  crucifix  hansing  opposite  his  bed 
told  of  the  sure  and  certain  ground  upon 
which  his  hope  was  stayed.  She  bent  to 
kiss  him,  and  at  the  touch  of  her  lips  his 
eyes  unclosed,  his  cold  hand  groped  for 
hers. 

'*  I  have  waited  for  you  long — ^you  have 
come  to  me  at  last — Marie." 

He  was  speaking  of  his  dead  wife,  and 
in  the  utterance  ol  those  tender  words  of 
greeting,  he  died.  ' 

It  was  found  that  M.  Lemaire  had  left 
all  his  earthly  possessions  to  Hilda  Deve- 
nant^  "  my  beloved  and  precious  grand- 
niece,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  her  by  her 
mother,  Hester,  widowof  Gabriel  Devenant, 
the  son  of  my  dear  sister  Valerie.'' 

At  this  news,  Babette  ceased  weeping 
and  praying  to  clap  her  hands,  and  then 
proceeded  as  before,  to  besiege  high  heaven 
— ^this  time  for  the  rest  and  peace  of  the 
soul  of  the  departed. 

For  a  time,  Mrs.  Devenant  decided  to 
remain  in  Paris,  so  that  Hilda  might  con- 
tinue under  the  care  of  the  good  sisters  of 
.  Bon  Secours.  So  year  after  year  passed 
on,  and  Hilda  grew  into  a  tall  and  slender 
maid,  with  two  long  plaits  of  sunny  brown 
hair  hanging  down  her  back,  and  tiny 
ruffled  locks  rippling  about  her  brow; 
with  the  grave,  sweet  eyes  of  the  child  who 
had  sung  at  her  work  in  the  sunshine, 
and  the  sensitive  lips  that  had  trembled 
beneath  the  last  kiss  given  by  mon 
camarade  to  his  petite  reine. 

The  gentle  nuns,  whose  lives  could 
know  no  tender  grace  of  motherhood, 
loved  the  young  Ejiglish  maiden  with 
devotion,  teaching  her  all  womanly  and 
graceful  arts,  leading  her  passionate 
love  of  music  into  sacred  paths,  and  im- 
buing her  mind  with  the  loveliness  of  self- 
abnegation  and  of  a  life  lived  rather  to  make 
others  happy,  than  to  aim  at  grasping 
happiness  for  ourselves. 

In  saying  that  Hester  Devenant  had 
left  no  friend  behind  her  in  Becklington, 
we  were,  perhaps,  hardly  stating  things 
fairly.  She  had  left  one — the  boy 
Davey;    now  more    man  than  boy,  yet 


spoken  of  as  the  boy  Davey  still,   from 
mere  force  of  habit. 

Hester,  with  the  ripe  and  gracious 
witchery  a  beautiiul  woman,  many  years 
his  senior,  can  often  exert  over  a  youth 
Xust  entering  manhood,  had  won  over 
Davey  to  be  her  friend  and  henchman. 
When  someone,  who  is  cold  to  all  the 
.world  beside,  is  genial  to  us  alone — ^when 
someone,  who  keeps  all  others  at  arm's- 
length,  beckons  us  alone  near,  what  a  sweet 
spell  dwells  in  smiling  lip  and  clasping 
hand  I 

That  which  is  common  to  all  cannot  be 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  thing  very 
precious :  but  this  is  a  sweet  possession,  in 
which  no  other  claims  a  part.  The  fruit 
which  has  been  kept  for  our  hand,  and 
ours  alone  to  pluck,  is  sweet  with  a  sweet- 
ness beyond  all  words. 

During  the  last  years  that  Hester  Deve- 
nant had  lived  at  the  cottage  among  the 
dykes,  the  boy  Davey  was  often  a  guest 
by  the  ingle-nook  where  Gabriel  once  was 
wont  to  sit  and  dream — was  often  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  Hilda  when  she  went 
searching  for  wild  flowers  among  the 
marsh-lands,  or  hunting  for  traces  of  the 
sly  boggart  who  milked  the  cows  in  the 
moonlight  Davey  constituted  himself 
Hilda's  playmate,  carving  toy-dolls  for  her 
out  of  white  wood,  as  he  had  carved  toy-ships 
for  Master  Ralph.  Then,  when  the  little 
one  was  gone  to  bed,  he  would  sit  and 
chat  with  Hester — Hester  always  busy, 
stitching,  knitting,  or  plying  those  mar- 
vellous bobbins  of  hers  that  flew  like  tiny 
shuttles  from  her  hand,  while  the  fairy 
web  of  delicate  lace  grow. 

They  talked  of  all  things  under  the  sun  : 
but^  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  as  the 
thoughts  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress, 
Davey's  mind  had  a  way  of  taking  one 
direction,  his  words  of  drifting  towards 
one  subject)  and  that  one  "  Mr.  Geoffrey." 

The  boy  was  naturally  enough  flattered 
by  Mrs.  Devenant's  notice ;  also  naturally 
he  took  a  simple  boyish  pleasure  in  watch- 
ing her  as  she  worked,  she  being  so  fair  to 
see,  and  fairer  for  him  than  others,  because 
more  gentle ;  but  what  drew  his  passionate 
heart  out  to  her  most  of  all  was  her  liking 
to  hear  of  Mr.  Geoffrey. 

Of  course  people  in  Becklington  ques- 
tioned Davey  not  a  little  about  the 
tenant  of  the  house  among  the  dykes. 
Of  course,  also,  they  got  nothing  out  of 
him.  Nature  occasionally  makes  a  gentle- 
man or  two,  without  the  intervention  of 
art ;  and  Davey  was  a  striking  example  of 
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this  workmanship.  However,  even  this  ,  but  all  the  old  grace  of  movement  is  there, 
unique  friendship  of  Mrs.  Devenant's  appa- 1  and  her  hands  have  grown  white  and  fair, 
rently  had  its  limits,  for,  when  she  and  '<  like  a  lady's,"  says  BecklingtoiL  with  a 
Hilda  left  Becklington,  Davey  knew  no    shrug. 

more  of  her  ultimate  destination  than  any-  A  square  coif  of  black  lace  reats  upon 
one  else ;  and   though  his   young  heart   her  snowy  locks ;  her  dress  is  simple  as 


ever,  but  richer  in  material 

"  Mrs.  Devenant  thinks  she  is'quite  tiie 


swelled  to  bursting,  and  he  couldn't  see 
little  Hilda's  face  for  tears  as  he  kissed  her 

good-bye,  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  a  '  lady  nowadays — though  lord  knows  where 
confidence  wilfully  withheld.  she's  got  the  money  from  to  do  it  on ! — and 

Li  course  of  time  Mrs.  Devenant  wrote  ;  has  no  mind  to  remember  as  there's  thiem 
to  him,  asking  him  to  write  to  her  now  <  i'  thb  town  as  has  seen  her  white-stone 
and  then,  and  tell  her  how  the  old  place  her  own  doorstep,"  said  one ;  and  so,  speak- 
was  getting  on.  But  she  gave  no  mt>re  ing,  had  no  faintest  conception  of  tiie  in- 
definite address  than  a  poste-restante,  j  bom  gentle  womanhood  that  is  ashamed 
and  said  no  more  of  Hilda  than  that  '*  the  |  of  no  honest  work,  and  can  never— 
child  was  well"  ^   |  in  whatever   caste  or   class    it    may  be 

Davey  wrote  as  in  duty  bound,  and  his  !  found — ^be  less  than  a  thing  true  and 
letters,  like   his  talk  in   the   old   times,    complete. 

betrayed  a  strong  inclination  to  stray  into       As  to  Hilda  the  most  stupendous  idess 
the  subject  of  "  Mr.  Geoffrey."    ^  ^       were  promulgated. 

To  judge  by  the  eagerness  with  which  She  could  einbroider  (so  said  Sa- 
Hester  t^A  these  letters — ^read,  re-read,  mour)  so  that  one  might  fancy  some 
and  read  again  every  line  of  them — the  one  had  just  flung  the  flowers  down 
subject  did  not  weary  her.  'upon  the    satin   and    left    them    there; 

At  length  came  one  which  sejemed  to  ;  she  could  speak  French  just  as  easily  as 
contain  some  item  of  news  that  stirred  her  ;  the  rooks  in  the  old  rookery  could  caw;  whik 
into  new  Ufe  and  energy ;  and  shortly  the  I  as  for  singing,  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  pass  by 
fiat  went  forth  that  Huda  must  bid  adieu  \  the  White  House  when  the  window  was  set 
to  her  dear  nuns.  1  back  and  the  wind  blowing  up  firom  the 

She  and  her  mother  were  to  go  back  to  river,  for  you  could  hear  her  like  a  bird 
Becklington.  in  a  tree  in  pairing-time,  and  the  piano- 

It  has  been  already  told  how  they  music  trickling  from  her  fingerenda  at  the 
entered  upon   possession   of   the  White   same  time. 

House  I  how  the  town  gaped  and  the  All  the  same,  she  had  been  taught  all 
country  stared,  and  Hester  Devenant  cared  these  fine  things  by  a  pack  of  wicked 
for  neither.  !  heathen  nuns ;  and  was  doubtless  herself 

What  changes  have  the  passing  years  |  a  Papist  at  heart 

wrought  in  her  1  ' — 

Time  has  changed  her  hair  in  colour, 
but  in  nothing  else.  It  is  soft  and  abun- 
dant as  ever,  hut  silver-white,  ruffling  and 
curling  about  her  brow  like  a  girl's, 
bringing  out  in  wonderful  relief  the  deep- 
set  black  eyes  that  watch  the  world 
from  beneath  clearly  defined  and  level 
brows. 


Now  Bmdy,  IMoe  Sizpene«, 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII.      THE  SCARBOROUGH 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

It  was  as  Mountjoy  had  said.  The 
squire  had  written  to  him  a  letter,  inviting 
him  to  Tretton,  and  telling  him  that  it 
would  be  the  best  home  for  him  till  death 
should  have  put  Tretton  into  other  hands. 
Mountjoy  had  thought  the  matter  over, 
sitting  in  the  easy-cnair  in  his  brother's 
room,  and  had  at  last  declined  the  invita- 
tion. As  his  letter  was  emblematic  of  the 
man,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  it  to  the 
reader : 

"My  dear  Father,— I  don't  think  it 
will  suit  me  to  go  down  to  Tretton  at 
present  I  dop't  mind  the  cards,  and  I 
don't  doubt  that  you  would  make  it  better 
than  this  place.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  what  you  have  told 
to  the  world  about  my  mother,  and  some 
of  these  days  I  mean  to  have  it  out  with 
Augustus.  I  shall  not  sit  quietly  by  and 
see  Tretton  taken  out  of  my  mouth. 
Therefore  I  think  I  had  better  not  go  to 
Tretton. — Yotirs  truly, 

"Mountjoy  Scarborough." 

This  had  not  at  all  surprised  the  father, 
and  had  not  in  the  least  angered  him.  He 
rather  liked  his  son  for  standing  up  for 
his  mother,  and  was  by  no  means  offended 
at  the  expression  of  his  son's  incredulity. 
But  what  was  there  in  the  prospect  of  a 
future  lawsuit  to  prevent  his  son  coming 
to  Tipttoni  There  need  be  no  word 
spoken  as  to  the  property.  Tretton  would 
be  infinitely  more  comfortable  than  those 
rooms  in  Victoria  Street,  and  he  was  aware 
that  the  hospitality  of  Victoria  Street 
would  not  be  given  in  an  ungrudging 
spirit*   '*  I  sbouOn't  like  it/'  said  the  old 
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squire  to  himself  as  he  lay  quiet  on  his 
sofa.  '<  I  shouldn't  like  at  all  to  be  the 
humble  guest  of  Augustus.  Augustus 
would  certainly  say  a  nasty  word  or  two." 

The  old  man  knew  his  younger  son 
well,  and  he  had  known,  too,  the  character 
of  his  elder  son ;  but  he  had  not  calculated 
enough  on  the  change  which  must  have 
been  made  by  such  a  revelation  as  he,  his 
father,  had  made  to  him.  Mountjoy  had 
felt  that  all  the  world  was  against  him, 
and  that«  as  best  he  might,  he  would  make 
use  of  all  the  world, — excepting  only  his 
father,  who  of  all  the  world  was  the 
falsest  and  the  most  cruel.  As  for  his 
brother,  he  would  bleed  his  brother  to  the 
very  last  drop  without  any  compunction. 
Every  bottle  of  champagne  that  came  into 
the  house  was,  to  Mountjoy's  thinking,  his 
own,  bought  with  his  money,  and  there- 
fore fit  to  be  enjoyed  by  him.  But  as  for 
his  father; — he  doubted  whether  he  could 
remain  with  his  father  without  flying  at 
his  throat 

The  old  man  decidedly  preferred  his 
elder  son  of  the  two.  He  had  found  that 
Augustus  could  not  bear  success,  and  had 
first  come  to  dislike  him,  and  then  to  hate 
him.  What  had  he  not  done  for  Angustusi 
And  with  what  a  return  1  No  dmibt 
Augustus  had,  till  the  spring  of  this 
present  year,  been  kept  in  the  background; 
but  no  injury  had  come  to  him  from  that. 
His  father,  of  his  own  good  will,  with 
infinite  labour  and  successful  ingenuity, 
had  struggled  to  put  him  back  in  wq  place 
which  had  been  taken  from  him.  Augustus 
might,  not  unnaturally,  have  expressed 
himself  as  angry.  ^  H^  had  not  done  so, 
but  had  made  himself  persistently  dis- 
agreeable, and  had  continued  to  show  that 
he  was  waitine  impatiently  for  his  father's 
deatL  It  had  come  to  pass  that  at  their 
last  meeting  he  had  hardly  scrupled  to 
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tell  his  father  that  t&e  world  would  be  no 
world  for  him  till  his  father  had  left  it. 
This  was  the  reward  which  the  old  man 
received  for  having  struggled  to  provide 
handsomely  and  luxuriously  for  his  son ! 
He  still  made  his  son  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance befitting  the  heir  of  a  man  of  large 
property ;  but  he  had  resolved  never  to  see 
him  again.  It  was  true  that  he  almost 
hated  him,  and  thoroughly  despised  him. 

But  since  the  dej[>arture  and  mysterious 
disappearance  of  his  eldest  son,  his  regard 
for  the  sinner  had  returned.  He  had 
become  apparently  a  hopeless  gambler. 
His  debts  had  been  paid  and  repaid.  At 
last  the  squire  had  learned  that  Mountjoy 
owed  so  much  on  post-obits,  that  the 
further  payment  of  them  was  an  impossi- 
bility. There  was  no  way  of  saving  him. 
To  save  the  property  he  must  undo  the 
doings  of  his  early  youth,  and  prove  that 
the  elder  son  was  illegitimate.  He  had 
still  kept  the  proofs,  and  he  did  it.  To 
the  great  disgust  of  Mr.  Grey,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  creditors,  to  the  incredulous 
wonder  of  Augustus,  and  almost  to  the 
annihilatiou  of  Mountjoy.  himself,  he  had 
done  it.  But  there  had  been  nothing  in 
Mountjoy 'd  conduct  which  had  in  truth 
wounded  hint  Mountjoy's  vices  had 
been  dangerous,  destructive,  absurdly 
foolish,  but  not,  to  his  father,  a  shame. 
He  ridiculed  gambling  as  a  source  of  ex- 
citement No  man  could  win  much  with- 
out dishonest  practices,  and  fraud  at  cards 
would  certainly  be  detected.  But  he  did 
not  on  that  account  hate  cards.  There 
was  no  reason  why  Mountjoy  should  not 
become  to  him  as  pleasant  a  companion  as 
ever  for  the  few  days  that  might  be  left 
to  him,  if  only  he  would  come.  But,  when 
asked,  he  refused  to  come.  When  the 
squire  received  the  letter  above  given,  he 
was  not  in  the  least  angry  with  his  son, 
but  simply  determined,  if  possible,  that  he 
should  be  bronsht  to  IVetton.  Mount- 
joy's  debts  would  now  be  paid,  and  some- 
thing, if  possible,  should  be  done  for  him. 
He  was  so  anery  with  Augustus  that  he 
would,  if  possible,  revoke  his  last  decision, 
— but  that,  alas  1  would  be  impossibla 

Sir  William  Brodrick  had,  when  he  last 
saw  him,  expressed  some  hope — not  of  his 
recovery,  which  was  by  all  admitted  to  be 
impossible — ^but  of  his  continuanoe  in  the 
land  of  the  living  for  another  three 
months,  or  perhaps  six,  as  Sir  William 
had  finally  suggested,  opening  out  as  he 
himself  seemed  to  think  indefinite  hope. 
**The  most  wonderful  constitution,  Mr. 


Scarborough,  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I've 
never  known  a  dog  even  so  cut  about,  and 
yet  bear  it"  Mr.  Scarborough  bowed  and 
smiled,  and  accepted  the  compliment  He 
would  have  taken  the  hat  off  his  head, 
had  it  been  his  practice  to  wear  a  hat  in 
his  sitting-room.  Mr.  Merton  had  gone 
farther.  Of  course  he  did  not  mean,  he 
said,  to  set  up  his  opinion  against  Sir 
William's,  but  if  Mr.  Scarborough  would 
live  strictly  by  rule,  Mr.  Merton  did  not 
see  why  either  three  months  or  six  should  be 
the  end  oftit  Mr.  Scarborough  had  replied 
that  he  could  not  undertake  to  live  pre- 
cisely by  rule ;  and  Mr.  Merton  had  shaken 
his  head.  But  from  that  time  forth  Mr. 
Scarborough  did  endeavour  to  obey  the 
injunctions  given  to  him.  He  had  some- 
thing worth  doing  in  the  six  months  now 
offered  to  him. 

He  had  heard  lately  very  much  of  the 
story  of  Harry  Annesley,  and  had  expressed 
great  anger  at  the  ill-usage  to  which  that 
young  man  had  been  subjected.  It  had 
come  to  his  ears  that  it  was  intended  that 
Harry  should  lose  the  property  he  had 
expected,  and  that  he  had  already  lost  his 
immediate  income.  This  had  come  to  him 
through  Mr.  Merton,  between  whom  and 
Augustus  Scarborough  there  was  no  close 
friendship.  And  the  squire  understood 
that  Florence  Mountjoy  had  been  the 
cause  of  Harry's  misfortuna  He  himself 
recognised  it  as  a  fact  that  his  son  Mount- 
joy was  unfit  to  marry  any  young  lady. 
Starvation  would  assuredly  stare  such 
young  lady  in  the  faca  Bnt  not  tiie  less 
was  he  acerbated  and  disgusted  at  the 
idea  that  Augustus  should  endeavour  to 
take  the  yoim^  lady  to  himseli  "  Wliat  1 " 
he  had  exclaimed  to  Mr.  Merton;  "he 
wants  both  the  property  and  the  giri. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  he  does  not 
want  The  greater  the  impropriety  in  his 
craving,  the  stronger  the  craving."  Th^ 
he  picked  up  by  degrees  all  the  details  of 
the  midnight  feud  between  Hany  and 
Mountjoy,  and  set  himself  to  work  to 
undermine  Augustus.  But  he  had  steadily 
carried  out  the  plan  for  settling  with  the 
creditors ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Giey 
had,  as  he  thought,  already  condnded 
that  business,  Conjunction  with  Aagurtos 
had  been  necessary;  but  that  had  hem. 
obtained. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that^  at  the 
present  moment  of  his  life,  the  idea  of 
doing  some  injury  to  Augustus  was  the 
one  object  which  exercised  Mr.  Sear-> 
borough's  mind.    Since  he  hUd  fiiJlen  into 
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business  relations  with  his  younger  son,  he 
had  become  convinced  that  a  more  de- 
testable young  man  did  not  exist  The 
reader  will  perhaps  agree  with  Mr.  Scar- 
borough, but  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that 
he  should  entertain  the  opinion  as  strongly. 
Augustus  was  now  the  recognised  eldest 
legitimate  son  of  the  squire;  and  as  the 
property  was  entailed  it  must  no  doubt 
belong  to  him.  But  the  squire  was  turning 
in  his  mind  all  means  of  depriving  that 
condition  aa  far  as  was  possible  of  its  glory. 
When  he  had  first  heanl  of  the  injury  that 
had  been  done  to  Harry  Annesley,  he 
thought  that  he  would  leave  to  our  hero 
all  Uie  furniture,  all  the  gems,  all  the 
books,  ^  all  the  wine,  all  the  cattle  which 
were  accumulated  at  Tretton.  Augustus 
should  have  the  bare  acres,  and  still  barer 
house,  but  nothing  else.  In  thinking  of 
this  he  had  been  actuated  by  a  conviction 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  leave 
them  to  Mountjoy.  Whatever  might  be 
left  to  Mountjoy,' would  in  fact  be  left  to 
the  creditors ;  and  therefore  Harry  Annes- 
ley  with  his  injuries  had  been  felt  to  be  a 
proper  recipient,  not  of  the  squire's  bounty, 
but  of  the  results  of  his  hatred  for  ^s 
son. 

To  run  counter  to  the  law !  That  had 
ever  been  the  chief  object  of  the  squire's 
ambition.  To  arrange  everything  so  that 
it  should  be  seen  that  he  had  set  all  laws 
at  defiance!  That  had  been  his  great 
pride.  He  had  done  so  notably,  and  with 
astonishing  astuteness,  in  reference  to  his 
wife  and  two  sons.  But  now  there  had 
come  up  a  condition  of  things  in  which  he 
coald  again  show  his  clevemesa  Auffustus 
had  been  most  anxious  to  get  up  lul  the 
post-obit  bonds  which  the  creditors  held, 
feeling, — as  his  father  well  understood, 
— ^that  he  would  thus  -prevent  them 
from  making  any  further  enquiry  when 
the  squire  should  have  died.  Why  should 
they  stir  in  the  matter  by  going  to  law 
when  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  gained  Y 
Those  bonds  had  now  been  redeemed,  and 
were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Grey.  They 
had  been  bought  up  nominally  by  himself, 
and  must  be  given  to  him.  Mr.  Grey,  at 
any  rate,  would  have  the  proof  that  they 
had  been  satisfied.  They  could  not  be 
used  again  to  gratify  any  spite  that 
Augustus  might  entertain.  The  captain, 
therefore,  could  now  enjoy  any  property 
which  might  be  left  to  him.  Of  course,  it 
would  all  go  to  the  gaming-table.  It 
might  even  yet  be  better  to  leave  it  to 
Harrv  Anneslev.     But  blood  was  thicker 


than  water, — though  it  were  but  the  blood 
of  a  bastfiotL  He  would  do  a  good  turn 
for  Harry  in  another  way.  All  the  furni- 
ture, and  all  the  gems,  and  all  the  money, 
should  again  be  the  future  property  of 
Mountjoy. 

But  in  order  that  this  might  be  effected 
before  he  died,  he  must  not  let  the  grass 
grow  under  his  feet  He  thought  of  the 
promised  three  months,  with  a  possible 
extension  to  six,  as  suggested  by  Sir 
WiUiam.  ''  Sir  William  says  three 
months,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Merton,  speaking 
in  the  easiest  way  of  the  possibility  of  his 
living. 

"  He  said  six." 

"  Ah;— that  is  if  I  do  what  I'm  told.  But 
I  shall  not  exactly  do  that  Three  or  six 
would  be  all  the  same,  only  for  a  little  bit 
of  business  I  want  to  ^et  through.  Sir 
William's  orders  would  mclude  the  aban- 
donment of  my  business." 

*'  The  less  done  the  better.  Then  I  do 
not  see  why  Sir  William  should  limit  you 
to  six  months." 

"I  think  that  three  will  nearly  suffice." 

"  A  man  does  not  want  to  die,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Merton. 

'*  There  are  various  ways  of  looking  at 
that  question,"  replied  the  squire.  ''  Many 
men  desire  the  prolongation  of  life  as  a 
lengthened  period  of  enjoyment  There 
is,  perhaps,  something  of  that  feeling  with 
me ;  but  when  you  see  how  far  I  am 
crippled  and  curtailed,  how  my  enjoy- 
ments are  confined  to  breathing  the  air, 
to  eating  and  drinking,  and  to  the  occa- 
sional reading  of  a  few  pages,  you  must 
admit  that  there  cannot  be  much  of  that 
A  conversation  with  you  is  the  best  of  it 
Some  want  to  live  for  the  sake  of  their 
wives  and  children.  In  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  words,  that  is  all  over 
with  me.  Many  desire  to  live  because 
they  fear  to  die.  There  is  nothing  of  that 
in  me,  I  can  assure  you.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  meet  my  Creator.  But  there  are  those 
who  wish  for  life  that  their  purposes  of 
love,  or  stronger  purposes  of  hatred,  may 
be  accomplished.  I  am  among  the  number. 
But,  on  that  account,  I  only  wish  it  lill 
those  purposes  have  been  completed.  I 
think  ril  go  to  sleep  for  an  hour;  but 
there  are  a  couple  of  letters  I  want  you  to 
write  before  post-time."  Then  Mr.  Scar- 
borough turned  himself  round,  and  thought 
of  the  letters  he  was  to  writa  Mr.  Merton 
went  out,  and  as  he  wandered  about  the 
park  in  the  dirt  and  slush  of  December, 
tried  to  make  ud  his  mind  whether  he 
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most  admired  his  patron's  philosophy  or 
condemned  his  general  lack  of  principle. 

At  the  proper  hour  he  appeared  again, 
and  found  Mr.  Scarborough  quite  ^ert 
"  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  have  the 
three  months  unless  I  behave  better,"  he 
said.  ''I  have  been  thinking  about  those 
letters,  and  very  nearly  made  an  attempt 
to  write  them.  There  are  things  about  a 
son  which  a  father  doesn't  wish  to  com- 
municate to  anyone."  Merton  only  shook 
his  head.  "  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  you, 
nor  do  I  care  for  your  knowing  what  I 
have  to  say.  But  tiiere  are  woras  which 
it  would  be  difficult  even  to  write,  and  almost 
impossible  to  dictate."  But  he  did  make 
the  attempt,  though  he  did  not  find  him- 
self able  to  say  aU  that  he  had  intended. 
The  first  letter  was  to  the  lawyer. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Grky,  —  You  will 
be  surprised  at  my  writing  to  sum- 
mon you  once  again  to  my  bedside.  I 
think  there  was  some  kind  of  a  promise 
made  that  the  request  should  not  be  re- 
peated ;  but  the  circumstances  are  of  such 
a  nature,  that  I  do  not  well  know  how  to 
avoid  it  However,  if  you  refuse  to  come, 
I  will  give  you  my  instructions.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  make  another  will,  and  to  leave 
everything  that  I  am  capable  of  leaving  to 
my* son  Mountjoy.  You  are  aware  Uiat 
he  is  now  free  from  debt^  and  capable  of 
enjoying  any  property  that  he  mav  possess. 
As  circumstances  are  at  present  he  would 
on  my  death  be  absolutely  penniless,  and 
Heaven  help  the  man  who  should  find  him- 
self dependent  on  the  mercy  of  Augustus 
Scarboroudi. 

''  What  I  possess  would  be  the  balance 
at  the  bank,  the  house  in  town,  and  every- 
thing contained  in  and  about  Tretton,  as  to 
which  I  should  wish  that  the  will  should 
be  very  explicit  in  making  it  understood 
that  eveiy  conceivable  item  of  property  is 
to  belong  to  Mountjoy.  I  know  the 
strength  of  an  entaO,  and  not  for  worlds 
woula  I  venture  to  meddle  with  anything 
so  holy."  There  came  a  grin  of  satisfaction 
over  his  face  as  he  uttered  these  words, 
and  his  scribe  was  utterly  unable  to  keep 
from  laughing.  "But  as  Augustus  must 
have  the  acres,  let  him  have  them  bare." 

"  Underscore  that  word,  if  you  please ; " 
and  the  word  was  underscored.  "  If  I  had 
time  I  would  have  every  tree  about  the 
place  cut  down." 

"I  don't  think  you  could  under  the 
entail,"  said  Merton. 

"  I  would  use  up  every  stick  in  building 
the  ilBrmers'bams  and  mending  the  farmers' 


gates,  and  I  would  cover  an  acre  just  in 
front  of  the  house  with  a  huge  conservatory. 
I  respect  the  law,  my  boy,  and  they  would 
find  it  difficult  to  prove  that  I  had  gone 
beyond  it  But  there  is  no  time  for  that 
kind  of  finished  revenge." 

Then  he  went  on  with  the  letter.  "Yon 
will  understand  what  I  mean.  I  wish  to 
divide  my  property  so  that  Mountjoy  may 
have  everything  that  is  not  strictly  en- 
t^ed.  You  will  of  course  say  that  it  will 
all  go  to  the  gambling-table.  It  may  go  to 
the  devil  so  that  Augustus  does  not  have 
it  But  it  need  not  go  to  the-  gambling- 
table.  If  you  would  consent  to  come  down 
to  me  once  more  we  might  possibly  devise 
some  scheme  for  saving  it.  But  whether 
we  can  do  so  or  not  it  is  my  request  that 
my  last  will  may  be  prepared  in  accordance 
with  these  instructions. — ^Yery  faithfully 
yours,  John  Scarborough." 

''And  now  for  the  other,"  said  Mr. 
Scarborough. 

"  Had  you  not  better  rest  a  bit  I "  asked 
Merton. 

"  No ;  this  is  a  kind  of  work  at  which 
a  man  does  not  want  to  rest.  He  is 
carried  on  by  his  own  solicitudes  and  his 
own  eagerness.  This  will  be  very  short, 
and  when  it  is  done,  then  perhaps  I  may 
sleep." 

The  second  letter  was  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Mountjoy,  —  I  think  you 
are  foolish  in  allowing  yourself  to  be  pre- 
vented from  coming  here  by  a  sentiment 
But  in  truth,  independently  of  the  pleasure 
I  should  derive  from  your  company,  I  wish 
you  to  be  here  on  a  nuitter  of  boainess 
which  is  of  some  {importance  to  yourself. 
I  am  about  to  make  a  new  will,  and 
although  I  am  bound  to  pay  every  respect 
to  the  entaO,  atid  would  not  for  worlds  do 
anything  in  opposition  to  the  law,  atill  I 
may  be  enabled  to  do  something  for  ycmr 
benefit  Your  brother  has  kindly  inter- 
fered for  the  payment  of  your  creditors, 
and  as  all  the  outstanding  bonds  have 
been  redeemed,  you  would  now,  by  his 
generosity,  be  enabled  to  enjoy  any  pro- 
perty which  might  be  left  to  you.  Tl^re 
are  a  few  tables  and  chairs  at  my  dtroosal, 
and  a  gem  or  two,  and  some  odd  v^umes 
which  perhaps  you  might  like  to  possess. 
I  have  written  to  Mr.  Grey  on  the  subject, 
and  I  would  wish  you  to  see  him«  This 
you  might  do  whe&er  you  come  here  or 
not  nat  1  do  not  the  less  wish  that  you 
should  coma — Your  affectionate  father, 

"John  Scarborough." 
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"  I  think  thftt  the  odd  volumes  will  fetch 
him.    He  was  always  fond  of  literature." 

"I  suppose  it  means  the  entire  library/' 
replied  Merton. 

''And  he  likes  tables  and  chairs.  I 
think  he  will  come  and  look  affcer  the 
tables  and  chairs." 

"  Why  not  beds  and  washhand-stands," 
said  Mr.  Merton. 

"  Well,  yes;  he  may  have  the  beds  and 
washhand-stands.  Mountjoy  is  not  a  fool, 
and  will  .imderstand  very  well  what  I 
mean.  I  wonder  whether  I  could  scrape 
the  paper  off  the  drawing-room  walls,  and 
leave  the  scraps  to  his  brother  without  in- 
terfering with  the  entail  But  now  I  am 
tired  and  will  rest" 

But  he  did  not  even  then  go  to  rest,  but 
lay  still  scheming,  scheming,  scheming 
about  the  property.  There  was  now 
another  letter  to  be  written,  for  the  writing 
of  which  he  would  not  again  summon  Mr. 
Merton.  He  was  half  ashamed  to  do  so, 
and  at  last  sent  for  his  sister.  "  Martha," 
said  he,  **  I  want  you  to  write  a  letter  for 
me. 

"Mr.  Merton  has  been  writing  letters 
for  you  all  the  morning." 

"  That's  just  the  reason  why  you  should 
write  one  now.  I  am  still  in  some  slight 
degree  afraid  of  his  authority,  but  I  am 
not  at  all  afraid  of  yours." 

"  You  ought  to  be  quiet,  John ;  indeed 
you  ought'' 

''  And  in  order  that  I  may  be  quiet,  you 
must  write  this  letter.  It's  nothing  par- 
ticular or  I  should  not  have  asked  you  to 
do  it     It's  only  an  invitation." 

"An  invitation  to  ask  somebody  here  1" 

''Yes;  to  ask  somebody  to  come  here. 
I  don't  know  whether  he'll  come." 

"Dolknowhimi" 

"  I  hope  you  may,  if  he  comes.  He's  a 
very  good-looking  young  man,  if  that  is 
anythmg." 

'*  Don't  talk  nonsense,  John." 

"  But  I  believe  he's  engaged  to  another 
young  lady,  with  whom  I  must  beg  you 
not  to  interfere.  You  remember  Flo- 
rence %  " 

"  Florence  Mountjoy  1  Of  course  I 
remember  my  own  niece." 

*'  The  young  man  is  engaged  to  her." 

''She  was  intended  for  poor  Mount- 
joy." 

"  Poor  Mountjoy  has  put  himself  beyond 
all  possibility  of  a  wife." 

"  Poor  Mountjoy  1 "  and  the  soft-hearted 
aunt  almost  shed  tears. 

"  But  we  haven't  to  do  with  Mountjoy 


now.  Sit  down  there  and  begin.  *  Dear 
Mr.  Annesley ' " 

«  Oh !    It's  Mr.  Annesley ;  is  iti" 

"  Yes,  it  is.  Mr.  Annesley  is  the  hand- 
some young  man«  Have  you  any  objec- 
tion 1 " 

"  Only  people  do  say " 

"  What  do  they  say  1 " 

"  Of  course  I  don't  know ;  only  I  have 
heard " 

"  That  he  is  a  scoundrel  1 " 

"  Scoundrel  is  very  strong,"  said  the  old 
lady,  shocked. 

"  A  villain,  a  liar,  a  thief,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  That's  what  you  have  heard. 
And  I'll  tell  you  who  has  been  your 
informant  Either  first  or  second-hand,  it 
has  come  to  you  from  Mr.  Augustus  Scar- 
borough.    Now  well  begin  again.     '  Dear 

Mr.  Annesley *    The  old  lady  paused 

a  moment,  and  then,  setting  herself  firmly 
to  the  task,  commenced  and  finished  her 
letter  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Annesley, — You  spent  a 
few  days  here  on  one  occasion,  and  I  want 
to  renew  the  pleasure  which  your  visit 
gave  me.  Will  you  extend  your  kindness 
so  far  as  to  come  to  Tretton  for  any  time 
you  may  please  to  name  beyond  two  or 
three  days  f  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  your 
friend  Augustus  Scarborough  cannot  be 
here  to  meet  you.  My  other  son,  Mount- 
joy, may  be  here.  If  you  wish  to  escape 
him,  I  will  endeavour  so  to  fix  the  time 
when  I  shaU  have  heard  from  you.  But 
I  think  there  need  be  no  ill  blood  there. 
Neither  of  you  did  anything  of  which  you 
are,  probably,  ashamed;  though  as  an  old 
man  I  am  bound  to  express  my  dis- 
approval" 

*'  Surely  he  must  be  ashamed,"  said 
Miss  Scarborough. 

"Never  you  mind.  Believe  me,  you 
know  nothing  about  it"  Then  he  went 
on  with  his  letter.  "But  it  is  not  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  your  society  that  I  ask 
you.  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  which 
may  be  iinportant — Yours  faithfully, 

"John  Scarborough." 


UNIQUE   POTTERY. 


LuGA  DELLA  RoBBiA  dreamt  of  his 
beautiful  ware,  and  toiled  at  it,  and 
brought  it  to  perfection,  at  beautiful  Flo- 
renca  There  was  shapely  architecture 
there,  standing  amongst  shapely  hilla  This 
showed  him  majestic  columns,  chiselled 
exqubitely;  facades,  andfriezes,andgroined 
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roofs,  and  deliciouB  traceries  j  gateways,  and 
aisles,  and  choirs,  and  sanctuaries — alive 
with  saints  and  nimbi,  and  scolptored  piety, 
and  glory.  And  Laca,  an  artisan-boy, 
Florentine  in  all  things,  had  this  Floren- 
tine inspiration  enter  into  his  soul, 
and  the  seal  of  it  is  stamped  upon  his 
work,  for  all  the  world.  He  had  had  gold 
and  silver  under  his  hand  for  his  ap- 
prentice-art before — he  discarded  it  He 
had  wrought  next  at  marble — ^he  impa- 
tiently pushed  it  away.  Then,  mouldmg 
the  clay  that  alone  could  be  swift  enough 
in  manipulation  for  his  swift  creativeness, 
he  saw  how,  if  he  could  but  surface  the 
clay  with  a  glaze,  the  art  that  he  could  put 
into  the  clay  would  be  kept  in  it  for 
centuries ;  and  he  laboured,  with  trial  upon 
trial,  and  with  trial  again,  till  the  secret 
of  •the  glaze  was  there,  mastered,  and 
he  was  enabled  at  last  to  produce 
the  Madonnas,  the  Magi,  the  saints,  and 
the  Holy  Children,  the  symbols  and 
allegories,  the  fruit-trophies  and  foliage, 
which  are  known  by  his  name,  and  that 
attest,  and  ever  wHl  attest,  his  Italian 
environage  and  occupation. 

Next,  Bernard  Palissy  felt  the  inspira- 
tion to  take  day  and  to  fashion  it — the 
inspiration  to  glorify  clay  by  making  it 
enduring,  and  coloured,  and  lustrous,  and 
gem-like,  through  encasing  it  in  a  glaze  or 
an  enamel — amongst  the  hedgerows  and 
the  cornfields,  the  melon -grounds  and 
purple  vineries,  of  the  broad  French  level 
wacuied  by  the  Lot  and  the  Dordogna 
Vei^  poor,  a  villager,  in  the  age  of  pri- 
mitive tillage,  untaught  (save  for  what 
book-learning  he  could  give  to  himself,  and 
for  what  art-Ieaming  was  furnished  by  his 
own  fine  soul),  he  worked  at  his  poor 
glass-painting  amongst  rural  lanes  and 
ditches,  amongst  wayside  scenery,  amongst 
the  faggots  and  the  pot-herbs  of  a  poor 
French  peasantry.  He  lived  on  coarse  fare, 
he  wore  a  coarse  dress.  He  had  the  flowers 
of  the  woods  and  the  flowers  of  the  fields 
for  his  pictures ;  he  had  the  birds  for  his 
musicians ;  he  had  the  smooth  cool  breadth 
of  the  rivers  for  his  only  mirrors  (with 
glittering  fish  to  pick  at  the  calm  face  of 
them ;  with  a  drift  of  shells  to  line  their 
beds,  and  get  washed  up,  fine  and  shining, 
upon  their  shallow  shores);  he  had  the 
miry  marsh  grounds,  and  the  springs,  and 
the  pools,  to  yield  ferns,  and  mosses,  and 
cress,  and  flickering  insects,  to  teem  with 
the  adders  and  lizards,  and  newts  and  efts, 
that  made  the  sedgy  margins  gleam  with 
dusky    colour,    and    glisten  with   bright 


splashes  as  the  small  creatures  dived  away; 
and  he,  Palissy,  living  amidst  this,  and 
steeped  in  it^  carried  the  rusticity  of  it,  and 
the  simplicity  of  it,  into  the  art-ware  he 
was  conceiving.  He  was  those  sixteen 
vears  heroically  toiling  to  get  the  results 
he  was  resolved  to  get ;  he  was  those 
sixteen  years  heroically  failing,  and 
heroically  rising  from  tiie  i^ure,  and 
heroically  failing  again ;  but  all  his  '*  Pieces 
Rustiques,"  all  his  "Pieces  de Parade,**  his 
"  Fiffulines,"  give  testimony  to  his  memory 
of  his  plidn  French  peasant  life  as  truth- 
fully as  he  himself  gave  testimony  to  it,  by 
his  mouth,  in  the  lectures  on  nature  and 
science  which  he  came  finally  to  deliver, 
and  which  all  cultivated  France  came  in 
delight  to  hear. 

Then,  the  Faience  D'CHron,  or  the 
Faience  de  Diane  de  Poictiers,  or  tiie 
Faience  Henri  Deux  (it  has  all  three 
names;  sponsorship  even  of  it,  in  a  re- 
verent manner,  not  being  altogether  fast- 
found,  and  the  Faience  uouffier  being  pos- 
sibly its  most  correct  christening),  speaks 
to  the  same  point  The  setting  of  it  diflers 
once  more,  and  markedly;  but  in  it,  and 
through  it,  there  is  the  same  principle. 
Royal  precincts,  and  royal  bearing,  were 
among  the  experiences  of  the  keramist  who 
gave  it  its  chasteness  and  ivory>like  style, 
its  elegant  forms,  its  delicate  suggestion 
only  of  colour,  its  dainty  arabesque. 
He  is  nameless  ^except  for  conjecture; 
"he"  is  even  uiought  to  be  a  mis- 
reading for  a  veritable  Dame  du  Cour); 
he  has  no  (quite  undisputed)  identi- 
fication; but,  naving  the  knowledge  of 
courtliness,  and  exdusiveness,  and  self- 
restraint — and  being  forced  by  art-instiaet£ 
to  let  his  art-instincts  get  expression — 
there,  out  upon  his  ware,  came  his  courUi- 
ness,  his  exdusiveness,  his  self-restraint, 
obviously.  Haughty  and  high-born  as  his 
art-work  may  almost  be  said  to  be,  tiie 
very  noblesse  and  proud  sang-bleu  of  porce- 
lain; pure  as  it  is,  and  pale  as  it  ^ 
and  courtly,  and  refined,  and  apart,  tbe 
purity  of  this  Henri  Deux  and  its  pallor 
kept  it  courtly  and  refined  and  apart, 
just  as  the  keramist  himself  was  courUj 
and  refined  and  apart,  and  as  his  work 
will  proclaim  that  he  was,  for  ever. 

Now,  men  of  the  higher  educated  dasses 
in  England,  with  the  artist  in  them^  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  put  their  art 
into  potters'  clay.  The  material  has 
not  occurred  to  anybody  as  being  fitting 
material,  or  easy.  Neither  has  it  been 
taken  up  by  the  amateur.    For  daj  could 
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not  be  parified  and  fashioned  on  a  car- 
peted floor ;  clay  could  not  be  "  thrown/' 
and  decorated,  and  glazed,  and  baked, 
surrounded  by  brilliant  furniture,  and  to 
an  accompaniment  of  dilettanti  discourse 
as  to  cobalt  and  azure,  as  to  amphoraa 
and  flagons,  to  6mail  and  manganese. 
It  has  needed  actual  handicraft,  and 
the  setting-up  of  many  of  the  ugly 
appliances  of  "works.''  It  demanded 
personal  discomfort,  and  a  rough  dress. 
It  demanded  continued  hours  of  atten- 
tion to  a  furnace ;  it  demanded  that 
precise  knowledge  of  the  precise  blending 
of  felspar,  and  silica,  and  lime,  and  so  on, 
for  the  crucial  finish,  that  had,  every  grain 
of  it,  to  be  experimentalised  upon  by  Delia 
Eobbia  and  Palisqr,  and  that  requires  ex- 
periment (if  any  new  combination  be 
desired),  and  that  meets  with  unexpected 
baffling,  to  this  very  day.  Clay  being 
too  exacting,  therefore;  day  making  too 
much  havoc  with  energies  and  time ;  so  it 
has  been  let  alone. 

(jo  down  though  to  Clevedon,  Somer- 
setshire; find  out  The  Firwood  there,  the 
home  of  Mr.  Edmund  Harry  Elton,  and 
you  will  find  it  like  entering  into  a 
thoroughly  new  domain.  Sea  and  beach, 
and  opposite  shore,  valley,  and  belt 
after  belt  of  hill,  distinguish  Clevedon. 
Associations  are  there  too,  literary,  and 
sad,  and  beautiful,  that  are  so  well  in 
every  one's  mind,  that  it  is  not  requisite 
for  them  to  be  recalled  either.  It  is 
enough  to  say  the  words  Coleridge,  Hallam, 
Tennyson,  ''The  Brothers,"  and  there  it 
all  is ;  with  the  memory  to  help  it  out,  of 
the  quaint  old  loveliness  of  the  Elton  birth- 
place, fair  Clevedon  Court,  just  lately,  alas! 
the  prey  of  cruel  flames  and  red  destruction. 
And  at  Firwood  none  of  this  is  lost  The 
dark  trees  climb  up  the  long  slope  upon 
which  the  house  is  built,  with  a  break  of 
red  earth  and  reddish  tree-heart,  to  be  seen 
when  thegre  has  been  a  wrench  ofi  of  a 
branch,  or  a  tear  away  of  the  rich  soil  at 
the  firs'  roots ;  there  is  a  growth  along  the 
road,  right  up  to  the  house-lawn,  and 
hiding  it,  of  laurustinus  and  rhododendron 
and  fern  and  gorse,  as  thick  as  a  bower,  as 
full  of  colour,  at  blooming  time,  as  a  nose- 
gay j  there  are  shrubberies,  where  the  firs 
nave  been  kept  away,,  of  hawthorns  and 
aucubas  and  arbutus  and  barberries,  form- 
ing a  splendour  of  leaf  and  shadow  as  the 
different  months  come ;  yet  amongst  it  all, 
where  stone  steps  just  lead  off  to  the 
vegetables  and  savoury  herbs  of  the 
kitchen  -  irarden,  there  is  a  small  rough 


shed,  covering  the  troughs  wanted  for  the 
fining  of  potters'  clay,  there  is  the  thin 
rise  of  smoke  from  the  little  chimney  of  a 
potter's  fire,  there  ia  the  solid  brickwork, 
and  there  is  the  sunk  feeding-place  with 
its  store  of  fuel,  of  a  potter's  kiln.  Be 
taken  through  the  glass-doors  of  the  grape- 
houses,  too,  and  though  they  stand  where 
there  might  be  a  mass  of  fruity  back  to  the 
ridge  above  the  slope  of  grass,  on  the  low 
terrace  where  the  sun  comes  glistening 
down,  the  vines  have  been  cut  away,  the 
staees  and  the  tables  have  been  emptied, 
and  their  places  are  filled  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  wanted  for  the  potter's  art 
Here  are  saucers  full  of  clay,  worked  up 
and  compounded  into  the  finest  sort, 
stained  the  finest  colours  for  ornamentation. 
Some  are  faint  greens  for  foliage,  and  burnt 
greens  for  stems ;  some  are  faint  lilacs  for 
anemones;  some  will  bake  into  a  full 
amber  for  sunflowers,  into  full  reds  of 
every  depth  for  hollyhocks  and  tulips,  for 
pyracanthus  and  poppies.  Corn-flowers 
sometimes  come  into  Mr.  Elton's  scheme 
of  decoration  for  his  ware,  too ;  and  nemo- 
phila,  and  larkspur,  and  forget-me-nots; 
so  here  are  pale-blue  clays  and  brighter 
blue  clays,  that  he  may  have  them  ready. 
And  here  are  dull  drabs  and  browns  and 
greys,  if  he  is  going  to  represent  fish  and 
insects  and  bmrushes;  and  pure  whites 
and  stained  whites  for  water-lilies;  and 
pinks  and  straws  and  rich  russets,  and 
deep  ultramarines  and  purples  for  back- 
grounds, and  fruits,  and  the  hearts  of 
flowers,  or  whatever  may  come  into  his 
mind.  Samples  of  colours  that  have  been 
successfully  employed,  or  unsuccessfully 
employed  (both  resulte  require  a  record !) 
are  here  also.  They  are  on  dabs  nailed 
up  against  the  grape-house  walls,  each  tint 
a  knifeful  or  a  smear ;  and  they  are  num- 
bered, as  a  business-like  entry  in  a  book  is 
correspondingly  numbered,  so  that,  this 
way,  any  des&ed  excellence  can  at  any  time 
be  repeated,  and  anv  proved  error  be 
shunned.  Little  holders  are  flat  against 
the  walki  besides,  for  nazrow  knives  to  be 
thrust  in ;  and  for  spatulas,  and  bradawls, 
and  crotchet-needles;  for  anything,  ready 
at  a  juncture — of  bone,  or  wood,  or  iron, 
that  is  slim-edged  and  pointed,  and  will 
serve  its  turn,  as  its  turn  comes,  to  shape 
a  petal  or  channel  a  stalk,  to  prick-up 
stamen  or  the  antennse  of  a  butterfly,  to 
indent  those  radii  under  a  vase-lip  and 
along  the  margin  of  it,  which  are  so  dear  to 
Mr.  Elton,  and  so  certain  to  get  able  marking 
from  him,  before  he  can  think  a  ''  piece  " 
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finislied,  and  can  lay  it  contentedly  out  of 
his  fine  artist-hand. 

Clays,  in  big  balk,  and  in  all  manner 
of  stages,  are  lying  about,  of  coorsa  Here 
in  this  rough  shed  that  does  not  keep  out 
all  of  the  sky,  and  that  gives  a  clear  view 
up  of  the  slim  firs,  and  a  clear  view  down 
of  the  sunny  and  tufted  valley — here,  with 
marjoram  and  mint  and  cabbage  up  to  the 
very  edge  of  it,  is  a  heap  of  the  clay,  dull 
and  damp  and  weighty,  just  as  it  has  been 
wheeled  in  from  anywhere  upon  the 
country-side — here,  in  this  trough  of  boil- 
ing water,  as  closely  in  the  midst  of  pea- 
rows  and  celery-trenches  as  if  it  had  been 
a  hothouse-stove,  is  as  much  as  a  couple 
of  hodsful  (about)  of  clay,  refining  and 
refining,  and  that  must  be  kept  refining 
till  all  of  its  coarseness  and  grit  has  been 
scummed  away,  and  it  is  as  smooth  and  as 
pure  for  working  as  lard  or  Devonshire 
cream.  Here,  in  what  it  is  plain  to  see  has 
been  a  kitchen,  but  that  is  now  veritably 
"  the  potter's  house,''  holding  '' the  potter's 
wheel,"  are  loaves,  they  may  be  called,  of 
clay,whichthetroughha8purified,whichhave 
been  passed  as  fit,  and  which  are  lying  now 
upon  the  boards,  upon  the  shelves,  upon 
the  table,  ready  to  be  "thrown."  The 
'*  throwing,"  moreover,  the  actual  process 
of  it,  can  be  seen,  since  there  has  been  a 
wish  that  it  should  be  seen.  For,  though 
Mr.  Elton  has  received  his  guests  as  a  host 
would,  passing  from  drawing-room  to  hall, 
with  comments  as  to  what  his  ware  rose 
from,  and  what  his  ware  may  grow  to  be, 
with  comments  drawn  from  portrait  and 
group  and  statuette,  on  clay-art  and  metal- 
art,  and  form  and  colour,  in  illustration ; 
and  thoueh  he  has  led  down  into  this 
"  house  "  nere,  by  stand  and  recess,  where 
rod  and  gun,  and  trophies  of  skin  and 
antler,  Rive  casual  indication  of  outdoor 
leisure -life,  as  these  indicate  outdoor 
leisure-life  in  any  country-house  elsewhere, 
yet  he  is  stripping  himself  of  the  velvet 
^t  and  great  en^ppiBff  apron  in  which 
he  has  shown  kiln  and  cuTing-arch,  light 
ornamenting  house,  and  open  wed,  and  he 
is  rapidly  putting  on  a  knitted  jacket  that 
shall  give  every  muscle  fair  play,  sur- 
mounting it  by  a  coarser  apron  that  will 
stand  rough  splash  and  spot  and  smear. 
Further,  he  is  rapidly  turning  up  his  wrist- 
bands, a  potter  veritably;  and  in  a  moment 
will  be  at  work. 

"  It  is  an  art  that  is  not  the  cleanest," 
he  explains,  drawing  up  the  front  of 
his  apron  that  he  may  get  astride  his 
stooL    ''  The  clay  is  wet,  to  begin  with, 


and  it  has  to  be  kept  wet  to  a  small  degree 
as  I  go  along.  So  neighbours  too  near  will 
not  care  for  the  neighbourhood  when  the 
wheel  begins  to  tura  And  I  can't  take 
care,  unf<»rtunately.     It's  not  to  be  done." 

Any  care  required  was  to  rest  with 
the  visitors  themselves.  But  visitors 
quickly  found  "the  thrower's"  part  of 
pottery  so  interesting,  that  the  inclina- 
tion was  to  get  as  near  as  might  be,  wit^ 
philosophic  indifference  to  clay-aplash, 
should  any  clay-splash  come.  For  when 
the  small  lump  of  earth  (call  it  a  big 
unbaked  bun)  was  put  upon  the  board 
and  by  the  action  of  the-  pedals  the 
detached  middle  of  the  board  began  to 
spin,  whirling  and  whirling  easily,  and 
whirling  smoothly,  the  clay  rose,  kept 
hollow  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  hand, 
and  the  clay  rose  still,  higher  and  h^her, 
growing  from  a  saucer  to  a  cup,  from  a  cup 
to  a  basin,  from  a  basin  to  a  recognisable 
vase ;  and  the  art  was  so  charming,  it  was 
charming  enough  to  have  borne  looking  at 
for  an  hour.  And  yet,  it  is  droll,  the  art 
was  so  simple  it  brought  out  openly  an 
amused  thought 

"The  mid-county  fashion  of  raising  a 
pork-pie ! " 

"  Yes,"  the  idea  was  met  with — "  yes; 
for,  take  pottery  at  its  best,  or  take 
pottery  " — there  were  pauses,  Mr.  Elton's 
attention  being  wanted  to  the  qun  and 
the  whirl,  to  be  sure  that  it  was  kept 
even — "  take  pottery  at  its  woiBt^  and  it 
is  but  the  superior  mud-pies  that  boys 
delight  in." 

Yes,  again,  truly.  The  germ — to  attempt 
at  being  scientific — of  "  potter^a  veaaels '' 
may  be  discoverable  in  a  mud  pie,  the 
germ  of  an  ancient  British  crock,*  indaed 
roughly,  but  expressively,  on  buJ^  and 
lip,  the  germ  equally  of  Keats's  Qreeian 
Urn. 

O  Attic  shape !  fair  attitade !  with  brede 

Of  marble  mea  and  maidens,  overwraqgfat 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ! 

But  germs  are  generations  away  firom  the 
perfect  mechanism  of  the  art  now  being 
exemplified,  and  this  mechanism  should  be 
watched.  Mr.  Elton  desires,  let  us  suppose^ 
to  narrow  the  growing  vase  at  a  certain 
height  up,  giving  it  a  neck.  He  does  it  by 
a  deft  squeeze  outside,  lasting  several 
whirls.  Mr.  Elton  desires  to  open  the 
vase  above  the  narrowing,  for  a  graceful 
head ;  he  does  it  by  a  deft  movement^  in. 


•  It 


Crochan  "  is  still  the  Welsh  for  a  pot ;  ^tb 
"crochenydd,*' the  potter;  i|nd  "crochenyddiaetb,** 
pottery. 
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of  enough  of  the  hand,  for  a  few  whirls 
again.  He  desires  to  give  this  head-ed^e 
variety,  not  leaving  it  solidly  round,  wiUi- 
out  incident  or  chi^acter ;  it  is  done  by  a 
thumb-press  here,  a  thumb-press  there, 
marks  of  individuality  that  can  i^ever 
(after  baking)  be  marked  away.  He 
desires  to  shape  out  the  vase's  base,  with  a 
thin  line  round  it  just  deep  enough  to 
show  the  score ;  it  is  done  with  one  of  the 
tools  reached  from  the  side  wall,  its  point 
held  closely,  as  the  whirlings  ko.  And  so, 
when  the  clay  is  seen  to  have  been  whirled 
too  dry,  and  it  wants  damping,  a  wet 
sponge  is  held  over  it  till  enough  water  has 
been  squeezed  from  it,  and  been  allowed  to 
fall ;  and  so,  when,  after  the  vase  has  had 
all  the  shaping  it  is  designed  to  have,  it  is 
certain  that  over-much  of  water  has  been 
left  inside,  a  second  sponge,  dry,  is  ready 
on  a  stick,  to  be  dipped  in,  and  drawn 
round,  and  then  squeezed  and  dipped  in 
again,  till  all  moisture  not  wanted  has  been 
removed. 

**  And  if  the  clay  is '  marred  in  the  hand 
of  the  potter  ? ' " 

"The  marring  finishes  it»"  Mr.  Elton 
answers.  "  It  is  worth  no  more  than  mere 
clay  again;  the  throwing  wasted.  But," 
he  explains,  ''it  is  not  at  throwing  that 
there  is  much  failure  ;  for  beyond  that  it  is 
necessary  to  feel  that  the  clay  is  not  getting 
thrown  too  thin  (feeling  this  whUst  the 
throwing  is  going  on,  of  course,  and  before 
the  neck  is  narrowed),  in  which  case  the 
next  whirl  might  bring  a  hole,  there  is 
little  chance  of  anything  going  wrong.  The 
failure,  the  disappointment,  the  suspense, 
the  defeat,  are  farther  on.  All  that  comes 
in  the  kiln." 

There  was  the  point,  the  inner  core. 
Down  here  in  English  Clevedon  it  is 
the  same  as  it  was  found  to  be  by  Delia 
Kobbia  at  Florence,  by  Palissy  in  Peri- 
gord,  by  the  loyal  ch^telain  and  chate- 
laine of  Gh&teau  D'Oiron,  amidst  their 
signorial  ceremonies  and  refinement,  in 
the  reign  of  Henri  Deux.  It  is  on  that 
beautiM  process  of  enamelling  that  all 
triumphs  or  overthrows  are  centred ;  it  is 
when  there  is  the  facing  of  that  beautiful 
process  of  enamelling,  that  there  rush  in 
such  hopeless  uncertainties  and  inexplica- 
bilities. 

"And  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Elton,  in 
illustration  of  this,  "  and  it  is  here  where  it 
is  so  curious,  for  the  first  six  months  I 
never  had  a  failure.  It  was  all  a  delicious 
success.  Then  for  the  next  six  months, 
filthouorh  I  nroceeded  in  iust  the  same  way. 


although  I  took  just  the  same  materials, 
just  the  same  quantities,  just  the  same  care, 
I  never  had  a  single  piece  right.  Every 
kilnful  was  spoiled.  Utterly.  And  I 
could  find  no  remedy ;  for  I  could  find  no 
causa" 

Precisely.  As  in  the  South  and  the  East, 
getting  dusky  richness  of  tint,  getting 
oriental  iris-effect  of  metal-like  emblazonry, 
as  in  less  costly  fictile  productions,  be- 
longing  nearer  to  home  and  nearer  to  to- 
day, so  the  indefatigable  artist,  here,  could 
be  sure  of  his  "  thawing ;  "  could  be  sure 
of  his  dryinff  (a  manual  part,  in  which  he 
avails  himself  of  a  man  and  a  boy,  his  sole 
"  hands ") ;  could  be  sure  even  of  his 
colouring  —  though  there  is  much  of  a 
certain  kind  of  experiment  over  this; 
colours  being  nearly  colourless  before 
baking  (the  time,  of  course,  when 
they  are  applied),  yet  colours  having 
to  be  calculated  for  in  their  baked  in- 
tensity, and  being,  after  all,  liable  to  be 
drawn  from  the  kiln  several  shades  or 
degrees  different  to  expectation.  So,  too, 
could  the  artist  here  (barring  the  surprise 
of  Uiis  possible  variation  of  depth  and  tone 
of  colour)  be  quite  sure  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  bold  and  effective  ornamenta- 
tion. Supposing  he  had  chosen  to  repre- 
sent on  a  bowl,  in  his  original  manner,  king- 
cups, marguerites,  fish,  ivy — supposing  he 
had  chosen  to  form  a  scarlet  lady-bird, 
letting  it  settle  on  a  cream  anemone,  to 
form  a  caterpillar,  shown  just  looping  up 
its  back  to  crawl  up  a  dog-rose  stem,  he 
could  go  on  to  the  representation,  and  on 
to  the  forming,  being  certain  that,  whether 
satisfying  his  art^ense  in  the  result  or  not, 
they  would  both  be  there. ''^  Had,  also, 
he  been  impressed,  somewhere,  with  the 
massing  of,  say,  a  pinkish  hollyhock,  he 
could  try  for  the  same  effect  on  the  vase 
he  would  next  be  working  on ;  just  as^  he 
has  tried  for  the  effect  on  the  jardiniere 
fixed  on  this  revolving  pedestal  here, 
scarcely  yet  out  of  hand.  Had  he 
been  impressed  somewhere  else  with  the 
fine  grouping  of  other  flowers — ^yellow 
jasmine,  apple-blossoms;  or  with  fruit — 
the  apples,  whole — or  medlars,  nectarines, 
plums;  he  could  embody  his  impressions  in 
the  decoration  of  whatever  vase,  or  tazza, 
or  compotier,  or  s^eau,  was  ready  for  him, 
and  he  could  divest  himself  of  all  but  the 
true  artist's  doubt  and  diffidence  as  to 
what  would  be  the  end.      But,  when  the 

•  By  permission,  specimens  of  this  ware  maystill 
be  seen  at  the  Art  Furnishers'  Alliance,  Bond 
Street,  No.  157. 
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next  step  was  the  putting  of  all  this  amass- 
ment of  beautiful  form,  and  decoration, 
and  colour,  into  the  kiln,  was  the  filling  of 
that  small  brick  cupboard,  as  it  may  be 
called,  with  all  this  heaping  of  pale-grey, 
and  pale-pink,  and  pale-green  vessels  (to 
give  them  a  generic  term),  when  the  next 
step  was  the  laying  these  in,  lip  to  •  base, 
or  base  to  lip,  or  ornamented  front  to 
plainer  reverse,  or  mouth  down,  or  mouth 
up,  any  way,  so  that  their  pale  hues  might 
but,  by  the  heat,  be  translated  into  those 
ruddy  and  radiant  violets,  and  mazarines, 
and  rubies,  that  should  make  each  piece 
superb;  then  Mr.  £lton,  like  all  others, 
had  to  submit  to  conditions  that  were 
often  cruel,  and  over  which  he  had  no 
control  The  sealing  up  of  the  kiln's 
door  follow&  It  is  done  by  absolute 
layers  of  brick  and  spread  of  mortar, 
by  layers  of  brick  and  spread  of  mortar 
again,  leaving  only  a  small  aperture 
practicable,  through  which  from  time 
to  time  to  pick  out  the  *' triers"  for 
proof;  sealed  up  with  even  this  aper- 
ture so  managed  that,  between  whUes, 
it  has  no  cranny  by  which  a  breath  of  air 
could  take  itself  in;  then  there  comes 
the  stop,  the  barrier,  the  block,  that  stands 
before  every  keramist,  at  Clevedon  or  else- 
where, and  the  rest  is — almost  chanca 

"  We  may  be  as  many  as  twelve  hours 
getting  the  heat  up,"  lifr.  Elton  saya 
<<  We  may  bo  till  morning  over  this  very 
batch.  I  have  myself  been  here  a  whole 
night  through,  never  daring  to  leave,  but 
till  the  triers  '<  run,"  as  we  call  it,  it  is 
absurd  to  think  of  hurry.  We  must  let  it 
take  its  own  time  and  its  own  way." 
'<And  the  triers)  Which  is  a  trier)" 
This.  This  little  screw-nut,  apparently ; 
this  little  inch-wide,  half-inch  high,  thick, 
white,  halfpennv,  say,  with  a  hole  in  it,  by 
which  it  can  be  hooked  hold  of,  and  hooked 
out,  when  inspection  is  required.  If  the 
enamel  on  this  has  run,  shows  proper 
glaze  and  amalgamation,  all  is  well ;  if  not, 
there  must  be  greater  heat  raised,  and,  in 
time,  a  trier  withdrawn  again.  And,  long 
as  it  takes  to  heat  a  kiln,  it  takes  longer  to 
cool  it — the  last  requirement  before  open- 
ing and  examination.  This  one,  with 
all  that  pinkish,  bluish,  greenish  hoard, 
as  it  lies  heaped,  of  flower,  and  leaf,  and 
stalk,  and  tendril,  will  take  as  much 
as  two  days.  It  will  be  two  days  of 
sharp  suspense.  In  it,  the  gun  and  the 
rod,  that  have  never  had  much  attrac- 
tion, and  the  saddle  and  the  oar,  are 
not  likely  to  become  so  much  more  attrac- 


tive that  they  will  lead  Mr.  Elton  very 
far  away,  though  there  are  coverts  and 
shallows  close  about,  and  stretches  of  open 
country,  and  miles  of  sailable  sea,  tiiat 
would  invite  eloquently,  if  invitation  could 
be  allowed  to  coma  For  Mr.  Elton  is  an 
artist,  putting  all  of  his  heart  ioto  his  art, 
which  makes  it  that  he  will  be  luukble  to 
bo  quite  at  ease  till  the  fate  of  his  batch 
is  known.  And  it  is  precisely  because  a 
man  who  could  get  up  day  after  day  to  ride, 
and  fish,  and  shoot  if  he  liked,  who  eould 
pass  his  hours  in  the  library  or  in  public 
work,  has  resolved  to  devote  his  best  yean 
to  unique  pottery,  that  The  Firwood  at 
Clevedon  has  been  mounted  to,  and  the 
pottery  has  been  seen.  Because  what  there 
is  about  here  of  nature,  of  association,  of 
historic  interest^  will  get  into  the  pottery, 
it  is  certain.  Because,  what  there  is  in  the 
artist  of  culture,  and  taste,  and  energy, 
and  breeding,  will  get  into  the  potteiy,  it 
is  certain,  also.  And,  undreamt  of  as  this 
fact  may  be  by  the  artist  himself,  now, 
in  the  youth  of  his  art  and  his  application 
to  it,  there  will  be  a  result  from  it  that 
cannot  at  present  be  calculated,  and*  hat 
will  make  ito  mark.  It  is  inevitable.  Art's 
own  laws  entail  it 


BY  THE  EEEDS  OF  THE  EIVER. 

A  STORY. 

I     "  Midas  has  ass's  ears." 

The  reeds  by  the  river  took  up  the 
wiusper,  and  as  the  sweet  summer  wind 
passed  over  them  their  low  mocking  voices 
repeated  it  until  the  words  became  a  soft 
.^lian  chorus.  And  the  girl  who  had 
spoken  them  in  her  bitter  impatience  felt 
ashamed  herself  of  their  cruelty,  while  the 
tall  ox-eyed  daisies,  waving  to  and  fro  in 
the  brown  scented  grasses,  shook  their 
graceful  heads  reproachfully. 

"But  he  has  a  king's  heart  Sorrow 
has  made  you  unjust,  oh  maiden,"  they 
murmured,  bending  as  the  wing  of  a 
passing  zephyr  fanned  them  tiU  they 
touched  the  brown  head  of  the  girl  lying 
back  among  the  tall  grass. 

She  made  a  restless  movement,  and  then 
sitting  up  pushed  the  hair  off  her  fore- 
head. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  your  talking,"  she 
said  impatiently,  as  if  she  understood  the 
flowers'  language.  "  1  don't  love  him  as  I 
ought  to  1  And  they  say  he  has  been  so 
good  to  me,  and  he  is  rich,  and  that  I 
ought  to  be  glad  that  he  cares  for  m& 
But  what  is  all  his  gold  to  met" 
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The  daisies  sighed  pityingly.  They  knew 
what  the  poor  king's  sorrow  would  be,  for 
had  they  not  often  seen  him  down  here  by 
the  river  with  this  girl  and  learnt  what 
his  love  was  for  her  9 

Then  a  lark  soared  high  up  into  the 
heavens  with  a  buntt  of  such  joyous 
melody  that  the  daisies  and  grasses  forgot 
mortal  sorrows  and  woes  in  the  delight  of 
its  song,  and  as  it  died  away  in  the  far 
distance,  they  took  up  their  own  sweet 
murmur  of  praise  and  thankfulness  which 
ran  through  the  land  as  it  lay  bathed  in 
the  golden  sunshine,  while  the  mortal 
resting  down  among  their  scented  depths 
tumea  with  a  litUe  passionate  gesture, 
and  hid  her  face  downwards  on  the  breast 
of  warm  mother  earth. 

^'  I  am  so  miserable  i  Is  there  no  one  to 
heb  me  1 " 

But  there  was  no  reply,  for  Pan  was 
dead,  and  with  him  had  vanished  all  the 
other  voices  which  had  answered  the  cries 
of  mortals  like  herself  in  the  days  when 
the  earth  was  young,  so  after  a  while  she 
sat  up  again,  and,  turning  her  face  to  the 
river,  which  ran  along  the  valley  beneath 
her,  she  remained  silent,  her  hands  loosely 
clasped  before  her,  her  head  a  little  bent, 
listening  to  the  sound  of  the  water  as  it 
rushed  between  its  narrow  banks,  and 
finally  fell  over  in  a  miniature  cataract 
some  yards  farther  down. 

*'  What  are  you  listening  for.  Miss 
Roscoe  ? " 

A  sudden  thrill  ran  through  the  girl's 
frame,  while  her  face  flushed  crimson  at 
the  unexpected  greeting. 

A  man  had  come  up  softly  behind  her 
through  the  long  grass,  and  had  been 
watching  her. 

**  I  was  listening  for  the  great  god  Pan," 
she  said  gravely,  springing  to  her  feet,  and 
pushing  back  with  a  little  confusion  the 
soft  hair  that  the  summer  wind  had  sighed 
out  of  its  place. 

''Pan  is  dead,"  he  answered,  with  a 
smOe  as  grave  as  her  own,  as  he  sank  into 
the  grass  at  her  feet     "  He  died  down  by 

the  river  long  ago,  and " 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  pity  1 "  asked 
the  girl,  still  in  the  same  odd  serious  tone,  as 
she  sat  down  too,  but  not  in  her  old  place; 
she  had  moved  farther  ofil  "  Surely  those 
old  days  were  best,  when  we  had  only  to 
wander  through  the  woods,  and  ask  our 
questions  and  speak  our  doubts,  and  every 
tree  had  a  voice,  and  every  stream  a  naiad 
who  would  come  at  your  call.  Now  there 
seems  a  silence  over  all  the  land,  and ^" 


*'  Pan  is  dead,"  said  the  young  man, 
turning  away  suddenly  from  the  curious 
looks,  pleading,  reproachful,  sorrowful,  all 
in  one,  of  those  violet-blue  eyes,  ''and 
there  is  no  answer  to  our  questions,  and 
we  have  to  flounder  out  of  our  difficulties 
as  best  we  can.  It  is  the  result  of  living 
in  a  civilised  age.  Miss  Roscoe.  Art  has 
taken  the  place  of  Nature,  and  Midas  13 
worth  more  than  Apollo." 

There  was  just  a  ring  of  bitterness  in 
the  last  words,  but  he  was  looking  down 
into  the  river. as  it  flashed  and  sparkled 
before  them  in  sudden  glimpses  between 
the  alders  on  its  banks,  and  he  did  not  see 
the  paling  of  the  girl's  face,  nor  the  eager 
parting  of  her  lips,  as  if  she  would  deny 
his  cynical  assertion. 

Midas  worth  more  than  Apollo !  A 
vision  of  another  man,  who  seemed  to 
have  had  the  eift  of  Midas  himself — for 
everything  he  had  undertaken  had  turned 
into  gold — ^rose  up  by  the  side  of  the  one 
before  her. 

With  a  little  shiver,  the  girl  turned  her 
eyes  away.  Then  she  rose  to  her  feet 
The  rustle  of  the  grass  roused  her  com- 
panion, and  he  looked  up  at  her  as  she 
stood  among  the  grasses  and  daisies^ 
bathed  in  the  sunlight  that  fell  around. 

Her  hat  and  her  gloves  lay  at  her  feet, 
and  as  her  companion  looked  at  the  slight 
graceftil  figure,  dressed  in  a  simple  wmte 
garment  that  left  bare  her  round  throat 
and  white  arms,  a  sudden  fancy  seized 
him. 

She  might  have  been  the  nymph  Echo 
herself,  waiting  for  the  words  of  Pan. 

The  dreamy  summer  air,  the  low  murmur 
of'  the  river  below,  the  hush  of  Nature's 
grand  mystery,  into  which  mortal  eyes  can 
never  see  quite  clearly,  added  reality  to  the 
thought,  and  a  mad  longing  seized  lum  that 
he  and  she  could  close  their  eyes,  and  wake 
together  in  anage  that  had  vanished  so  com- 
pletely into  the  past  that  the  men  of  to-day 
could  only  see  in  it  all  a  beautiful  myth — 
an  age  when  mortals  loved  and  wooed  as 
they  would,  and  gods  and  goddesses  helped 
them  in  their  despair,  and  stood  between 
them  and  an  adverse  fate — an  age  when 
there  were  no  long  columns  of  £  s.  d.  to 
bo  added  up  before  Love  could  claim  his 
own. 

Then  his  fancy  received  a  sudden  check 
and  ended  in  bitterness  as  all  his  fancies  of 
Madge  Roscoe  did.  A  flush  of  shame  dyed 
his  sunburnt  cheek. 

How  could  he  be  so  base,  so  ungrateAil 
as  to  covet  this  one  blessing  which  me  man 
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who  had  brought  him  up  as  his  own  son 
craved  for  himself? 

He  who  owed  his  guardian,  Gleorge 
Capel,  everyihing,  to  try  and  come  now 
between  him  and  his  affianced  wife  ! 

When  his  guardian  had  written  out  to 
him  last  year  and  told  him  of  his  intended 
marriage,  Douf^  Murray's  only  fear  had 
been  that  the  wife  he  had  chosen  would, 
in  her  youth  and  inexperience,  scarcely 
appreciate  the  goodness  and  tenderness  of 
George  Capel.  There  was  always  the  risk 
of  his  being  married  for  his  money  alone, 
and  Douglas  Murray  had  been  guilty  now 
and  then  of  doubts  as  to  Miss  Bosooe's 
motives.  Still,  if  the  marriage  made  Greoige 
Capel  happy !  He  had  come  home  himself 
on  a  year's  leave,  and  had  been  staying 
with  his  guardian  until  the  wedding,  which 
at  Miss  Koscoe's  request  had  been  delayed 
a  few  months. 

Before  the  delay  was  over,  Douglas 
Murray  had  repented  that  year's  leave  as 
one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  his  life. 

Every  hara  thought,  every  doubt  he  had 
had  of  Madge  Boscoe,  had  been  punished 
a  hundredfold  in  the  bitterness  and  pain 
of  a  love  that  had  come  upon  him  unawares 
— a  great  despairing  love  for  the  girl  who 
made  the  very  sunshine  of  his  guardian's 
life,  the  girl  who  in  another  week  would 
be  that  man's  wifa 

He  had  fought  hard  enough  against  his 
love.  He  had  gone  away  and  made  long 
absences,  when  things  at  last  seemed  to  be 
going  too  hard  for  Um,  but  he  only  came 
back  to  fall  at  the  first  sound  of  her  voice, 
the  first  touch  of  her  hand,  more  deeply 
than  before  into  this  sea  of  a  passion  that 
was  treachery,  of  a  love  that  was  base 
ingratitude. 

He  had  resisted  till  now — ^till  now. 

A  faint  breeze  passed  over  the  field  and 
stirred  the  white  draperies  of  her  dress 
and  lifted  the  soft  brown  curls  from  her 
forehead,  just  as  some  laughing  zephyr 
might  have  played  with  the  robe  and  hur 
of  £cho  herself,  as  she  stood  waiting  for 
lier  lover's  voice. 

A  sudden  mad  impulse  seized  the  young 
officer  to  fling  himself  at  her  feet  and  hold 
her  there  as  she  waited,  never  to  let  her  go 
again  in  answer  to  the  call  that  must  come 
so  soon  now. 

Ah,  what  was  he  thinking  of  1 

Who  was  he  that  he  should  try  to  pre- 
vent her  following,  when  he  who  was  to  be 
her  husband  should  call  her  1  He  raised 
his  hat  from  his  head  for  a  moment,  and 
let  the  cool  air  fan  his  forehead,  on  which 


the  sharp  struggle  he  had^  just  gone 
through  had  brought  great  drops  of 
moisture.    Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet 

She  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  he  had 
risen,  but  was  standing  still  in  the  same 
curious  listening  attitude,  or  at  least  so  it 
struck  Douglas  Murray. 

"  Have  you  found  out  what  Pan  is  say- 
ing f "  he  asked  with  a  smUe,  though  his 
face  was  still  pale. 

"  Yes.  Why  did  you  speak  I "  she-  ex- 
claimed with  a  kind  of  passionate  impa- 
tience. "  His  voice  came  up  to  me  like  a 
sigh  from  the  river,  and  he  told  me  that  his 
pipes  do  not  sing  of  love  at  alL  They 
are  only  the  echo  of  all  the  discord  there 
is  in  the  world,  of  the  cross-purposes,  and 
disappointments,  and  mistakes."  Then 
she  laughed  slightly,  but  the  sound  was 
not  like  her  usual  merry  voica  "Pan 
does  not  often  speak  now,  and  you  should 
not  have  interrupted  him.  Now  he  will 
never  say  anything  more,  and  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  the  end  of  my  days  for  the  re- 
membrance of  his  speech,  when,  perhaps, 
if  I  had  only  waited  a  little  longer,  he 
might  have  told  me  something  better." 

A  sudden  dread  had  come  into  Douglas 
Murray's  face  as  she  spoke,  and  as  she 
finished  he  drew  a  quick  breath. 

''What  do  you  mean.  Miss  Boacoet" 
he  asked,  his  voice  grown  suddenly  harsL 
"  Pan  does  not  say  those  things  to  you. 
You  who  have  all  that  a  woman's  heart 
desires  most,  a  good  man^s  love — a  life  of 
happiness  and  ease,  riches " 

'*  Siches  I "  Then  Madge  Boscoe  turned 
swiftly  upon  him.  "  What  right  have  you 
tolhink  that  women  set  such  store  upon 
wealth)  Have  you  found  them  so  hard 
and  so  mercenary,  so !" 

"  So  hard  and  so  mercenary,"  he  echoed 
slowly,  apparently  not  perceiving  the 
sudden  catch  in  her  voice  which  prevented 
her  continuing.  "  I  don*t  know.  I  don't 
know  if  women  prefer  riches  to  love,  bat 
even  if  they  did,  if  I  were  free  to  speak  to 
the  woman  I  loved,  I  should  do  it,  though  I 
had  not  wealth  to  give  her.  But  at  least 
she  should  know ;  and  if  she  prefeired  one 
man's  purse  to  another's  heut|  well,  ahe 
would  have  had  her  choice." 

He  scarcely  knew  himself  how  bitteriy 
he  was  speaking.  He  had  never,  since  he 
had  known  her,  accused  her  in  his  own 
mind  of  mercenary  motives  in  giving  her 
youth  and  beauty  in  exchange  for  the 
wealth  and  the  position  of  the  older  man. 
He  knew  that  she  had  received  manifold 
kindnesses  from  George  Capel,  just  as  he. 
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Douglas  Murray,  had  done  himself;  and 
knowing  the  goodness  and  tenderness  of 
his  guardian,  he  had  begun  to  see  no 
strangeness  in  his  winning  a  young  girl's 
love.  But  now  the  bitterness  of  his  own 
disappointed  love  made  him  feel  harsh  and 
unjust  Even  if  he  had  been  free  to  speak, 
was  it  likely  that  a  girl,  penniless  and  home- 
less but  for  his  guudian's  kindness,  having 
the  choice,  would  have  taken  him,  little 
better  off  than  herself  t 

"  And  so  you  think  that  I  am  mercenary, 
Mr.  Murray,"  she  said,  speaking  very 
quietly,  though  the  crimson  in  her  face 
deepened,  and  there  was  a  curious  bright- 
ness in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  steadily  at 
hioL  **  You  have  often  told  me  of  what 
you  owe  your  guardian,  and  of  the  im- 
possibility of  ever  paying  your  debt.  Do 
you  think  that  I  never  feel  the  same 
desire  of  gratitude — that  I  do  not  feel  that 
even  the  giving  up  of  my  whole  life  is  little 
to  yield  in  return  1  Do  you  know  that  ho 
found  me,  a  child  of  six  years,  by  the  side 
of  my  dead  parents,  without  a  single  friend 
in  the  world  to  come  between  me  and 
starvation,  and  that  from  that  day  till  now 
he  has  given  me  everything,  until  the 
debt  had  grown  so  large  that  I  despaired 
of  ever  paying  it  tiU-  he  showed  me  the 
way  last  year." 

'*  Did  my  words  mean  as  much  as  that, 
that  you  should  reproach  me  in  this  fashion. 
Miss  Roscoel  What  a  brute  you  must  think 
me!  Yet  it  was  your  words  only  that 
made  me  speak.  They  sounded  too  sorrow- 
ful for  a  happy  girl's  lip&  They  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  from  me,''  he  added 
with  a  laugh  he  tried  to  make  light 

"  Why  from  you  1 "  she  asked  quickly. 

"  Why  from  me  ?  Ah,  that  is  a  question 
I  may  not  answer,"  he  said,  looking  away 
from  her  again. 

''  Why  notf "  she  asked  again,  her  voice 
growing  cold  and  hard.  "  Is  it  too  diffi- 
cult 1 " 

Without  a  word  he  turned  and  looked 
at  her. 

It  seemed  as  if  in  that  moment  all  the 
light  and  the  brightness,  the  hope  and  the 
passion  of  feeling  that  live  in  the  heart  of 
men  and  women  when  they  are  still  young, 
had  been  crushed  back  out  of  their  whole 
lives  as  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 
For  one  second  they  might  have  been  frozen 
into  stone;  hers  hard,  pitiless,  almost  mock- 
ing ;  his  set,  stem,  rigid,  with  the  terrible 
struggle  against  the  flood  that  was  sweep- 
ing over  him.  For  one  second  he  held 
his  own,  then  something  seemed  to  snap 


within  him.  Was  it  his  heart's  life,  or  the 
golden  thread  of  honour  that  bound  every- 
thing together  that  makes  life  worth  living? 
What  was  life  without  love?  The  hot 
blood  swept  over  his  white  face,  melting 
its  frozen  stillness,  and  kindling  into  life 
all  the  passionate  love  of  his  heart,  the 
stem  resistance  of  before  making  self- 
control  all  the  harder  now. 

But.  before  he  could  speak,  before  he 
could  take  one  step  nearer,  a  low  cry  broke 
firom  Madge. 

•*  No,  don't  answer  it  1 "  she  exclaimed. 
"I  know  what  you  would  say;  I  know 
what  the  answer  is.  I  was  mad !  Can 
you  ever  forgive  me  1 " 

She  had  shrunk  away  from  him,  and 
was  holding  out  her  hands  with  a  pas- 
sionate entreaty  as  if  to  ward  off  a  stroke 
before  which  her  strength  would  fail. 

All  the  hardness  had  gone  out  of  her 
face,  and  as  he  still  came  a  step  nearer,  she 
looked  up  into  his,  her  eyes  dull  with  a 
mist  of  tears,  her  lips  trembling  and  pitiful, 
her  whole  face  filled  with  a  great  dread  and 
— something  else ! 

''Forgive  me!  Do  not  be  too  hard 
upon  me ! "  her  sweet  voice  broke  into  a 
sob — "  if  vou  understand." 

He  unaerstood  only  too  well  A  great 
light  sprang  into  his  eyes,  and  with  one 
quick  step  he  was  at  her  side;  so  close 
that  she  might  almost  have  heard  his  heart 
throbbing  wiUi  his  delight  at  the  joy  that 
had  come  into  his  life. 

"Mr.  Murray — Douglas!  I  was  mad, 
wicked,  but  for  the  love  he  loves  me  with, 
and  for  all  that  I  owe  him,  do  not  make 
me  too  ashamed.  Douglas,  don't  speak; 
don't  tell  me  that     Be  merciful  to  me  ! " 

The  tears  that  had  gathered  in  her  eyes 
rained  down  her  cheeks,  and  as  he  still  did 
not  answer,  she  drew  farther  away  from 
him. 

"It  is  no  use  now,  I  could  not  be  un- 
faithful to  him.    I  have  promised  ! " 

For  one  moment,  as  he  stood  there  look- 
ing at  her,  there  rose  before  the  young 
man  the  vision  of  what  his  coming  life 
might  be  with  this  girl  by  his  side,  loving 
him  as  he  loved  her,  and,  in  dark  contrast, 
the  shadow,  the  blackness  and  desolation 
that  would  fall  over  all  if  he  should  let 
her  go. 

If  he  pleaded,  as  he  felt  he  could  plead, 
he  might  succeed  in  making  her  see  that 
the  marriage  upon  which  she  was  entering 
was  a  sin,  not  a  righteous  act  Better 
that  the  other  should  have  the  cup  of  the 
blessing  he  craved  so  dearly  dashed  from 
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his  lips  now,  than  that  he  shonld  find  out 
one  day,  when  too  late,  that  he  was  an  un- 
loved husband. 

At  another  time  Douglas  Murray  would 
have  decided  easily  enough.  But  now,  with 
the  blindness  of  his  own  love  upon  him, 
accusing  him  of  ingratitude  and  treachery, 
he  could  not  see  clearly.  He  knew  now  that 
he  had  only  resisted  his  love  when  it  had 
been  too  late,  and  that  at  the  first  knowing 
Madge  to  be  the  very  light  of  Georse 
Capel's  life,  he  had  yet  allowed  himscJf, 
with  the  sense  of  his  own  danger  full  upon 
him,  to  be  perpetually  in  her  society. 

How  faitnf ul  George  Capel  had  been  to 
them,  in  his  thousand  kindnesses  that 
nothing  could  repay,  in  his  marvellous 
tendernesses,  in  his  perfect  trust  in  their 
truth  and  honour !  Yet  their  hands  were 
to  strike  the  hardest  blow  that  he  would 
ever  meet  in  life's  battle.  In  Douglas 
Murray's  pain  and  perplexity,  he  could  not 
see  the  fine  line  marking  off  grand  self- 
renunciation  from  needless  self-sacrifice, 
but,  at  least,  he  would  not  deal  a  blow 
from  which  all  his  sense  of  honour  and 
chivalry,  of  gratitude  and  affection,  revolted. 

He  went  to  her  side  again,  but  only  to 
take  her  hands  in  his  and  bend  down  to 
kiss  them. 

"Child,  child  1  I  cannot  tell  what  is 

best  to  do,  only "  Then  he  brokeoff  with 

impatient  bitterness.  "Why  should  this 
sorrow  have  come  into  our  life  %  It  was 
hard  for  me  before,  but  then  I  did  not 
know  that  I  had  won  your  love;  now " 

"Hushl  You  will  be  brave,  and  so 
soon  learn  to  bear  it,"  she  said,  trying  to 
smile.  "  It  is  very  foolish  of  us,  but  I 
don't  think  it  was  wicked,  because  we  could 
not  help  it  Now,  when  it  is  wrong,  we 
give  it  up." 

"Is  it  wrong,  do  you  think,  Madge  1 
Is  not  it  wrong  rather  to  give  your 
life  when  you  cannot  give  your  love  t " 
he  began  again,  as  a  sudden  thought  of 
all  that  he  was  losing  vanquished  for  a 
moment  his  efforts  to  be  true  to  his  friend. 

She  shivered,  and  drew  further  away 
from  him. 

'!  He  told  me,  only  yesterday,  that  with- 
out me  his  whole  life  would  become 
desolate.  That  he  loved  me  with  a  love 
that  made  all  other  things  worthless 
beside  it ;  that  the  day  hQ  had  first  seen 
me,  I  had  taken  a  place  in  his  heart  from 
which  nothing  could  displace  me ;  that  I 
alone  could  make  his  life  perfectly  content 
and  happy.  Yet  even  with  all  this,  he 
told  me,  too,  to  think  of  my  own  happiness 


first,  and  that  even  then  it  was  not  too 
late  to  draw  back.  Think  1  I,  who  owed 
him  everything  I  Then  I  gave  him  my 
solemn  promise  thai  1  would  never  give 
him  cause  for  pain,  nor  iail  him  in  the 
smallest  demand.    Could  I  do  so  now  t " 

But  the  young  man  was  not  quite  atoong 
yet 

"  It  is  your  love  he  wants,  «ot  the 
sacrifice  of  yourself,"  he  ezdabned  with 
one  last  effort  to  set  things  stnidit, 
though  the  very  hopelessness  of  it  naif 
sickened  him  with  its  despair. 

"He  will  never  know.  Besides,  I  do 
love  him,  as  any  woman  must  love  and 
honour  a  friend  who  has  been  what  he 

has  to  me — even  though  it  is  not  as 

Douglasi  don't  make  me  say  any  more. 
Some  day  it  will  not  be  so  hard  for  yon — 
you  will  forget" 

"Don't,  darling  1  I  shall  never  love 
any  woman  as  I  love  you." 

He  was  holdii^g  her  hands  in  hia,  bat 
her  eyes  were  bunded  with  tean;  ahe 
could  not  even  try  to  smile  a^ain.  She 
could  only  guess,  not  see,  the  pain  and  the 
great  longing  of  his  faca 

But  he  did  not  say  any  more. 

«  Good-bye  1" 

"  Good-bve,  Madge,  my  darling ! "  Then 
he  bent  and  left  a  £ss  on  her  mouth. 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone,  acaross 
the  field  with  its  wealth  of  waving 
and  scarlet  and  white  flowers ;  but  it 
not  the  golden  sunshine  alone  that  dazsled 
his  eyes  and  made  it  difficult  to  aee  his 
way  clearly,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  as  well 
for  his  reputation  of  stoicism  and  staidy 
endurance,  that  the  young  officer  had  the 
place  to  himself,  and  that  there  was  no 
one  to  wonder  at  the  sudden  mist  that 
dimmed  his  eyes  as  he  turned  away  from 
his  love  by  the  reeds  of  the  river. 

Madge  did  not  look  after  him.  She 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  just  where  he  had 
left  her,  her  eyes  looking  straight  acrosB  the 
river,  which  flashed  and  sparkled  in  the 
sunshine,  and  seemed  to  mock  her  with 
the  voices  of  its  meiiy  watera 

Then,  with  a  passionate  cry  of  pain, 
she  flung  herself  down  on  the  ground  and 
sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  bi^ak. 

"Is  she  right  1"  asked  the  oz-«yed 
daisies  wonderingly,  their  bees  drooping 
full  of  pity  towards  her. 

"How  can  we  tellf"  exclaimed  the 
grasses  quickl}[,  impatiently  ahaking»thar 
brown  heads.'  "Mortals  have  to  de- 
cide for  themselves,  and — love  is  not 
everything  1 " 
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Bat  the  reeds  laaghed  and  whjiBpered 
softly  to  themselves,  down  by  the  banks 
of  the  river  : 

"Midas  was  not  so  veiy  foolish  after 
all.  He  was  only  a  mortal,  and  it 
was  little  wonder  he  was  bewildered. 
Things  are  ordered  so  strangely  sometimes 
in  that  other  world  that  is  beyond  the 
fields  and  the  forests-and  the  rivers.  And 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  the  difference 
between  Apollo's  music  and  Pan's  pipes, 
which  sing  so  sweetly  of  earth's  loves  and 

happiness.  Some  day "    But  the  wind 

caught  up  the  whisper  and  carried  it  away, 
and  the  daisies  and  the  grasses  who  were 
listening  were  obliged  only  to  guess  at 
what  the  end  of  that  parting  by  the  reeds 
of  the  river  might  he. 


REMARKABLE  COMETa 


The  earliest  observers  of  comets  were 
either  among  the  Chinese  or  the  Chaldeans, 
and  the  latter  people  arrived,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  at  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the 
cause  of  their  advent  Among  the  most 
ancient  nations,  especially  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  comets  were  regarded  as  not  only 
precursors  of  evil  bo^  frequently  also  of 
good  fortune.  Thus  in  the  year  344  B.a 
the  appearance  of  a  great  comet  was 
thought  to  be  a  token  of  the  success  of 
Timoleon's  expedition  to  Sicily.  Again,  in 
the  year  134  or  135  B.C.,  the  birth  of  the 
great  Mithridates  was  signalised  by  two 
remarkable  comets  whose  brightness,  we 
are  told,  eclipsed  that  of  the  noon-day  sun, 
and  which  occupied  a  quarter  of  the 
heavens.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  state 
that  the  accounts  of  the  comets  of  these 
remote  ages  are  evidently  h^hly  coloured 
by  the  imagination  or  superstition  of  the 
writers,  and  cannot  be  depended  on  for 
anything  like  scientific  accuracy.  The  acces- 
sion of  Mithridates  in  the  year  118  ac.  to 
the  throne  of  Pontus  was  likewise  marked 
by  a  celestial  visitant  of  the  same  nature. 

A  comet  which  shone  in  the  year  8^  B.a 
%vas  thought  by  Pliny  to  have  been  the 
forerunner  of  the  civil  commotions  during 
the  consulship  of  Octavius,  and  another 
which  appeared  in  43  B.a  was  believed  to 
be  the  soul  of  Julius  CsBsar  transported  to 
tlie  heavens. 

I^ter  on,  a  number  of  comets,  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  were  seized  on  by  that 
emperor  as  pretexts  for  all  kinds  of  perse- 
cution. Tacitus,  referring  to  one  of  these, 
remarks  that  it  was  "a  kind  of  presase 


which  Nero  always  expiated  with  noble 
blood." 

Josephus  relates  that  in  69  A.D.,  among 
the  terrible  omens  which  foretold  the  doom 
of  Jerusalem,  was  a  comet  with  a  tail 
in  the  shape  of  a  sword,  which  hung  for  a 
year  over  the  city. 

Comets  were  very  frequently  regarded 
in  past  times  as  the  presages  of  the  death 
of  some  illustrious  personage,  and  since  the 
prediction  was  considered  as  verified  if 
that  person  died  within  two  or  three  years 
d%er,  it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  it  is 
recorded  in  a  large  number  of  cases  that 
the  warning  was  fulfilled.  But  there  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  that  some  of  the 
comets  which  are  said  to  have  ushered  in 
remarkable  events,  were  inventions  of  the 
credulous  or  superstitious  chronicler,  and 
that  many  others  appeared  not  before,  but 
after  the  occurrences  they  were  said  to 
predict  This  is  proved  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  comet  which  was  thoi^ht  to 
have  caosed  the  abdication  of  Charles  the 
Fifth. 

Comets  are  said  to  have  foretold  the 
death  of  the  Emperors  Vespasian,  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  Yalentinian,  of 
Attila  tiie  Hun,  Mahomet,  Louis  the  Second, 
Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,  Philip  of  Spain, 
Francis  the  Second,  and  many  other  poten- 
tates, too  many  to  mention. 

The  historian  Sozomenes  describes  a  ter- 
rible comet  which  hung  over  Constanti- 
nople in  the  year  400,  and  was  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  pestilence  that  devas- 
tated the  city. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  comets  were 
almost  universally  considered  as  foretelUng 
calamities.  We  read  less  of  them  as  pre- 
saging an  auspicious  reign  or  honouring 
the  birth  of  a  great  hero,  than  as  the  pre- 
cursors of  plague,  famine,  or  war. 

In  the  year  1000,  it  was  popularly 
believed  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end,  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that 
men's  minds  were  in  a  state  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  any  phenomena  in  the 
heavens.  A  comet  which  was  visible  in 
that  year  for  nine  days  was  described  as 
being  shaped  like  a  dragon,  and  as  having 
many  impossible  accompanimenta 

Shortly  before  William  the  Conqueror 
crossed  to  Britain,  a  comet  with  three  tails 
made  its  appearance,  which  was  said  by  his 
courtiers  to  prove  the  divine  right  of  the 
invader  to  the  throne.  **  Nova  Stella,  novus 
rex,"  was  the  popular  saying.  In  an  an- 
cient Norman  Chronicle  we  read :  **  How  a 
star  with  three  loni;  tails  appeared  in  the 
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sky;  how  the  learned  declared  that  stars 
only  appeared  when  a  kingdom  wanted  a 
king ;  and  how  the  said  star  Was  called  a 
comette." 

This  comet  has  been  proved  to  be  iden- 
tical with  that  afterwards  discoyered  by 
Halley,  and  had  already  appeared  several 
times,  in  the  years  684  A.D.,  12  B.C.,  and 
possibly  135  B.C.,  in  which  case  it  was  the 
same  as  that  which  announced  the  birth 
of  Mithridates. 

One  of  its  most  notable  reappearances 
was  daring  the  year  1456,  while  die  Turks 
were  besieging  Belgrade.  Both  armies 
were  thrown  into  consternation  by  the 
sight,  and  the  Pope  Caliztus  the  Third,  by 
no  means  superior  to  the  general  panic, 
anathematised  the  unwelcome  visitor,and,  by 
way  of  precaution,  ordered  the  church  beUs 
to  be  rung  daily  at  noon ;  at  the  same  time 
instituting  a  new  prayer,  the  Angelus  de 
Midi,  which  still  continues  in  use  in  Boman 
Catholic  churchei.  Encouraged  by  these 
measures,  and  reinforced  by  forty  thousand 
men  whom  the  Franciscans  brought  to  his 
aid,  Hunniades,  the  papal  general,  engaged 
in  a  great  battle  with  the  Turks,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  raise  the  siege. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Newton  the  ap- 
pearances and  movements  of  comets  were 
a  great  pazzle  to  philosophers,  and  many 
were  their  speculations  as  to  their  nature. 

The  Chaldeans  had  by  no  means  a  totally 
false  notion  of  the  causes  of  their  appear- 
ance and  disappearance,  attributing  them 
to  the  fact  that  they  revolve  in  orbits  far 
above  the  moon,  so  as  to  be  only  visible  to 
us  during  a  small  portion  of  their  revolu- 
tion. They  were  also  right  in  believing 
them  to  be  of  a  nature  allied  to  the  planets 
rather  than  mere  atmospheric  phenomena. 
This  view  was  adopted  by  the  astronomer 
ApoUonius  of  Myndus,  who,  as  Seneca 
relates,  received  his  ideas  from  the  Chal- 
deans. It  was  also  held  by  Diogenes  the 
Ionic  philosopher,  Hippocrates  of  Chios, 
and  several  of  the  Pythagorean  school. 
Seneca  seems  to  have  had  the  same  opinion. 

Democritus,  Zeno,  and  other  philosft- 
phers  held  comets  to  be  clusters  of  planets, 
while  others  looked  upon  them  as  mere 
optical  illusions  having  no  real  existence. 
Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that 
they  were  mere  exhalations  rising  from  the 
earth,  and  that  these  on  reaching  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  which  from  its 
contiguity  to  the  region  of  fire  he  conceived 
to  be  of  a  high  temperature,  caught  fire, 
and  were  visible  during  the  process  of 
combustion,  vanishing  when  the  supply  of 


combustible  matter  failed.  According  to 
this  view  a  comet  when  it  disappeared  was 
annihilated  for  ever.  This  theory  was 
generally  held  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  finally  upset  by  Tycho  Brsiie, 
whose  observations  on  the  comet  of  1577 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  these  bodies 
are  extraneous  to  the  atmosphera 

Still,  astronomers  were  unable  to  explain 
the  movements  of  comets  satisfactorily. 
Some,  as  Galileo  and  Kepler,  supposed 
them  to  move  in  straight  lines,  while 
Cassini  reverted  to  the  oil  idea  of  circolar 
orbits.  When,  however,  Newton  found 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation  bodies  might  revolve 
in  paths  wnose  form  was  that  of  an  ellipse, 
parabola,  or  hyperbola,  he  at  once  foresaw 
the  possibility  of  accounting  for  the  move- 
ments of  comets  by  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  those  of  the  planets.  A  brilliant 
comet  which  was  visible  from  November 
3rd,  1679,  to  March  9th,  1680,  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  putting  this  theory 
to  a  practical  test  The  result  was  that 
after  a  series  of  observations  he  demon- 
strated that  the  path  of  the  oomet  was  a 
parabola,  or  an  extremely  elongated  ell^we, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  investigations 
of  the  great  astronomer  Halley. 

This  body  would  therefore  always  be  of 
interest  to  astronomers,  as  being  the  fiist 
whose  orbit  was  determined  on  scientific 
principlea  It  was,  however,  remarkable 
in  many  waya  Its  path  was  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
there  was  a  poptdar  belief  that  it  would 
come  into  coUision  with  the  earth — a 
notion  which  has  often  prevailed  with 
regard  to  other  cometa  There  seoned 
indeed,  at  one  time,  good  grounds  ibr 
belief  that  it  would  actually  fall  into  tiie 
sun,  which  it  approached  nearer  than  any 
other  known  comet,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  lately  visible,  being  distant  only 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand 
miles  from  its  surface  during  its  periheUon 
passage.  The  temperature  of  the  comet  at 
this  point  was  calculated  by  Newton  to  be 
two  thousand  times  that  of  red-hot  iron. 
Winston  erroneously  fixed  the  period  of 
the  comet  of  1680  as  only  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years,  and  thus  made  tiie  date 
of  one  of  its  former  appearances  fall  on  the 
year  of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  which  catas- 
trophe he  assigned  to  its  agency.  The  tme 
period,  as  obtained  by  Enclto,  is  about 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  yeara 

Two  years  later  appeared  the  comet 
always  associated  with  the  name   of    ifes 
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discoverer,  Halley.  This  great  astronomer 
determined  its  path  to  be  an  ellipse,  and 
its  period  comparatiyely  8hort-~only  about 
seventy-five  years.  He  also  succeeded  in 
tracing  back  its  former  appearances  to 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  demonstrated 
its  identity  with  several  well-known  comets, 
as  we  have  noted  above.  Accordingly  he 
predicted  its  return  about  the  year  1758. 
Ualley  died  before  this  year,  but  Clairaut 
undertook  the  laborious  task  of  calculating 
more  exactly  the  period  of  the  comet's 
reappearance,  taking  into  account  the  per- 
turbations caused  by  the  proximity  to  its 
path  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  result 
was  that  the  actual  return  of  Halley's 
comet  differed  only  by  thirty-two  days 
from  that  calculated  by  Clairaut.  Thus  at 
once  Newton's  theory  and  Halley's  predic- 
tion were  triumphantly  verified. 

This  comet  reappeared  in  the  year  1835, 
and  may  be  expected  to  be  again  visible  in 
1910. 

Another  remarkable  comet  of  short 
period  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of 
Encke,  the  computer  of  its  orbiL  Dis- 
covered in  1818  by  Pons,  it  wsjs  soon 
identified,  by  the  similarity  of  its  elements, 
with  a  cotDet  observed  in  1805.  Its  period 
was  calculated  to  be  only  about  three 
years  and  a  third.  Since  then  it  has  re- 
appeared many  times^  and  the  curious  fact 
was  soon  observed  that  its  period  of  revo- 
lution was  constantly  diminishing,  or  in 
other  words,  that  "  its  orbit  was  gradually 
becoming  smaller,"  so  that,  should  thu 
diminution  continue,  it  will  finally  be 
absorbed  in  the  central  luminary.  This 
interesting  observation  has  given  rise  to 
much  speculation,  and  various  causes  have 
been  assigned,  among  others  the  existence 
in  space  of  a  resisting  medium.  But  such 
discussions  as  these  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  paper. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  comets 
that  has  ever  come  under  the  notice  of 
astronomers  was  that  discovered  in  1826 
by  Biela,  an  Austrian  officer,  and  ten  days 
later,  independently,  by  Qambart  The 
latter  determined  its  period  of  revolution 
to  be  about  seven  years,  and  accordingly 
its  speedy  reappearance  was  predicted,  and 
duly  observed  in  1832.  It  was  in  thb 
year  that  great  terror  was  aroused  among 
the  ignorant  by  the  announcement  that 
the  comet  would  pass  close  to  the  earth's 
orbit.  The  earth  itself  was  mUlions  of 
miles  away  at  the  time ;  but  this  did  not 
diminish  the  alarm.  It  was  thought  that 
our  orbit  misht  be  deranered.  as  thoush,  as 


Guillemin  remarks,  it  were  something 
tangible,  as,  for  example,  a  metallic  circle. 
It  was  not  until  M.  Arago  had  published 
an  explanation  exposing  the  absurdity  of 
the  popular  fears  that  the  panic  was 
allayed. 

At  the  subsequent  return  of  Biela's 
comet  in  1846  it  divided,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  astronomers,  into  two  distinct  parts, 
which  continued  to  travel  side  by  side 
as  separate  bodies.  Various  curious 
phenomena  were  observed  in  connection 
with  these  twin  comets,  one  being  alter- 
nately brighter  and  fainter  than  the  other, 
and  the  distance  between  them  first  increas- 
ing and  then  gradually  diminishing.  When 
they  returned  in  1852  they  were  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  miles  apart. 

But  this  duplication  was  not  the  most 
wonderful  part  of  the  history  of  Biela's 
comet  In  1859  it  was  too  unfavourably 
situated  for  observation,  but  in  1866  its 
return  was  eagerly  watched  for.  But  in 
spite  of  the  most  careful  observation 
nothing  was  seen — ^it  had  disappeared ! 
Neveruieless,  its  reappearance  was  sought 
for  in  1872,  but  again  in  vain.  But  on 
the  night  of  November  27th,  in  that  year, 
a  splendid  shower  of  meteors  was  observed, 
and  as  this  occurred  at  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  passing  across  the  orbit  of  the 
lost  comet,  little  doubt  could  be  entertained 
as  to  the  connection  of  the  two  phenomena. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Pogson,  at  Madras  Observa- 
tory, discovered  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  missing  comet  itself  on  December  2nd. 
There  is  much  doubt  even  now  as  to  the 
real  relation  between  the  meteor  shower  and 
the  object  observed  by  Mr.  Pogson.  Some 
astronomers  declare  that  one  of  the  twin 
comets  actually  touched  the  earth  and 
caused  the  brilliant  display  of  shooting 
stars  which  was  witnessed  throughout 
Europe,  and  that  it  was  either  this  comet 
or  its  companion  that  Mr.  Pogson  after- 
wards obs^ed  at  Madras.  Others  con- 
tend that  this  is  impossible,  as  Biela's 
comet  was  due  to  traverse  the  earth's  orbit 
twelve  weeks  before,  and  believe  that  the 
shower  was  rather  due  to  our  passing 
through  one  of  the  meteor  clusters  which 
follow  on  the  comet's  path.  They  consider 
the  object  seen  by  Mr.  Pogson  either  to 
have  been  this  identical  meteor  cluster  or 
another  on  the  same  track,  or  possibly  to 
have  had  no  connection  with  the  phenomena 
in  question. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  state  that  the 
conclusive  nature  of  the  calculations  on 
which  this  view  is  based  has  been  called  in 
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question,  and  some  even  assert  that  it 
is  possible  that  the  non-appearance  of 
Biela's  comet  in  1866  was  due  not  to 
its  destraction,  but  to  a  mistake  in  the 
estimate  of  the  period  of  its  perihelion 
passaga 

These  are  matters  which  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  settled;  but  it  is  certain, 
at  all  events,  that  the  destruction  or  dissi- 
pation of  a  comet  by  contact  with*one  of 
the  numerous  meteor-rings,  which  doubt- 
less exist  in  various  parts  of  the  solar 
system,  is  perfectly  possibla  Indeed,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  division  which 
Biela's  comet  underwent  in  1846  was 
due  to  some  such  cause.  Altogether,  the 
history  of  this  body  has  been  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of 
astronomy. 

Biela's  comet  is  not  the  only  one  with 
which  meteor  systems  have  been  proved 
to  be  connected.  The  well-known  August 
meteors  follow  the  track  of  one  of  these 
bodies,  and  those  observed  on  the  13th  and 
14th  of  November  are  due  to  the  passage 
of  the  earth  across  the  orbit  of  Tempers 
comet 

In  order  to  describe  consecutively  the 
successive  reappearances  of  these  periodical 
comets,  we  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate 
the  order  of  chronology  and  omit  mention 
of  several  famous  comets  to  which  we  now 
return.  In  1744'a  remarkable  comet  was 
observed  by  Ch^eaux  which  had  six 
distinct  tails  spread  out  like  a  fan.  It 
was  visible  in  full  daylight,  and  surpassed 
many  stars  of  the  firat  magnitude  in' 
brilliance.  Another  known  by  the  name 
of  Lexell  appeared  in  1770,  and  its  period 
was  determined  to  be  about  five  years  and 
a  half.  Nevertheless,  it  has  never  been 
seen  again,  and  its  non-appearance  has 
excited  great  interest  among  astronomers. 
The  most  usually  received  explanation  is 
that  the  form  of  its  orbit  was  changed  by 
the  influence  of  Jupiter,  near  whose  system 
it  passed. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  modem 
comets  was  that  of  1811-12,  discovered 
by  M.  Flaugergues,  which  was  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  sky  throughout  the 
night  for  many  weeks.  Its  aphelion  dis- 
tance is  calculated  to  be  fourteen  times 
that  of  Neptune,  and  its  period  more  than 
three  thousand  years.  The  excellent 
vintage  of  the  year  was  attributed  to  its 
influence,  and  the  wine  produced  from  it 
was  known  as  the  Comet  Wine.  It  was 
this  comet  which  spread  such  alarm 
throughout  Russia,  and  was  believed  to  be 


a  presage  of  the  disastrous  invasion  of 
Napoleon. 

.  We  now  come  to  Donati's  comet  of 
1858,  which  will  not  easily  be  foigotten 
by  those  who  witnessed  the  splendid 
appearance  it  presented  during  the  autumn 
months  of  that  year.  It  was  remarkable 
for  the  brilliance  of  the  nucleus  and  the 
graceful  curve  of  the  tail,  and  also  for  the 
presence  of  two  faint  luminous  trains  or 
jets  in  addition  to  the  main  appendage. 

The  great  comet  of  1861  createa  con- 
siderable sensation  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  it  blazed  out,  and  the  shorUiess  of 
the  time  during  which  it  was  visible  in 
our  latitudesL 

It  was  conspicuous  for  its  brightness, 
which  equallea  if  not  surpassed  that  of 
Donati'scomet»and  for  its  beautiful  multiple 
tail  shaped  like  a  fan.  It  is  now  generallj 
admitted  that  on  June  30th,  1861,  the 
earth  passed  through  the  tail,  and  apeculiar 
phosphorescent  mist  was  noted  on  that 
night  by  several  independent  obaerven. 
This  circumstance  isan  interesting  comment 
on  the  popular  fears  as  to  the  result  of  a 
collision  with  a  comet. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  the 
comet  discovered  by  Goggia  in  1874,  which 
was  the  first  of  any  brightness  which  was 
subjected  to  spectroscopic  analysis.  The 
curious  changes  in  the  shape  of  its  tail  and 
head  also  made  it  an  object  of  interest  to 
astronomers. 

Finally,  the  comet  which  for  some  time 
past  has  been  visible  in  the  early  mombg 
has  several  points  which  deserve  notice.  It 
is  probably  the  same  as  that  which  appeared 
in  1843,  and  on  that  occasion  was  observed 
in  full  daylight,  and  it  is  also  identified  with 
that  of  1 668.  In  1843  its  perihelion  distance 
from  the  sun's  surface  was  only  thirty 
thousand  miles — less  than  that  of  any 
other  known  comet,  and  on  Sepember  17  th 
and  18th  of  the  present  year  it  approached 
even  nearer  than  this,  passing  therefore 
far  within  the  limits  of  the  sun's  atmo- 

Shore.  Its  orbit  is  diminishing  like  that  of 
icke's  cometi  so  that  an  ixit^al  of  only 
two  years  has  olj^pwd  since  its  last  appear- 
ance in  1880.  Tne  greatest  lenffth  of  its 
tail  was  forty  million  nules,  and  lutogether 
it  is  the  most  noticeable  object  that  has 
appeared  in  the  skies  since  18n58. 

With  this  comet  we  must  conclude  our 
survey.  Into  the  numerous  interesting 
problems  connected  with  the  nature  of 
these  wonderful  phenomena,  their  origin, 
their  physical  constitution,  their  connection 
with    meteor-systems,    and   many    other 
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questions  of  the  same  kind,  we  cannot 
enter  here. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  we  have 
only  enumerated  a  few  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  comets  which  have  visited 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  earth ;  that  for 
every  one  visible  to  the  naked  eye  there 
are  many  which  are  seen  only  through  the 
telescope ;  and  that  probably  for  every  one 
detected  by  terrestrial  astronomers  there 
are  thousands  which  escape  observation 
altogether,  we  arrive  at  some  faint  con- 
ception of  the  profusion  with  which  they 
are  scattered  throughout  the  universe,  and 
realise  the  literal  truth  of  the  sa3ring  of 
Kepler  that  ''Comets  are  as  numerous  in 
the  heavens  as  fishes  in  the  ocean." 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BT  MAS.  LBTTH  ADAMS. 


PART  IL      CHAPTER   IV. 

Such  was  the  hold  that  Geoffrey 
Stirling,  junior  partner  in  the  Becklington 
Bank,  haa  over  the  hearts  and  sympathies 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  lived 
from  a  child,  that  before  those  craftily 
conducted  investigations  which  ended  in 
nothing  were  fully  concluded,  it  was  mooted 
whether  no  possibility  existed  of  enough 
depositors  coming  forward  to  set  the  bai&- 
ingbusiness  once  more  afloat 

Even  Sir  Roland,  amid  those  curses 
loud  and  deep  with  which  in  his  wrath 
he  pelted  the  air,  had  ready  a  hot  and 
spasmodic  sympathy  for  the  master  of  the 
White  House,  and  his  delicate  ailing 
wife,  ^'  a  creature  like  a  bit  of  egg-sheU 
china,  more  fit  to  be  looked  at  than 
handled,  and  needing  every  comfort  money 
can  give  to  keep  the  life  in  her — ought  to 
be  kept  under  a  glass  case  instead  of  having 
to  rough  it,  as  may  be  she  must  now — 
poor  soul ! " 

Beauty  in  any  shape  always  appealed  to 
the  hearty  old  squire,  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey's 
dainty,  faded  loveliness  had  enlisted  his 
sympathy. 

"It's  hard  on  the  little  fellow  too,"  he 
said ;  ''  by  gad !  a  bonnie  boy  that  any 
father  might  be  proud  of.  It's  no  wonder 
Geoffrey  worships  the  ground  he  sets  his 
little  foot  on." 

Since  any  wator  Sir  Roland  saw  fit  to 
throw  upon  the  scheme  for  bolstering  up 
and  resuscitating  the  bank  was  only  topid, 
not  cold,  the  design  might  have  gathered 


consistency  and  become  an  organised  plan, 
but  for  the  sudden  and  unlooked-for  news 
of  Alison  Stirling's  death  in  London. 

It  appeared  that  the  excitement  of  ill- 
news,  the  wound  got  by  a  nature  that  had 
been  strict  and  honourable  in  every  dealing 
throughout  a  long  and  active  life,  had 
caused  such  mental  disturbance  that 
erysipelas  in  the  head  had  supervened  upon 
the  operation  before  alluded  to  as  having 
been  performed  upon  the  eyes.  Mutter- 
ing of  figures,  ledgers,  deposit  accounts, 
interest  due,  and  such-like  topics— always 
fancying  himself  called  upon  to  pay  over 
vast  sums,  to  meet  which  demands  he  had 
little  or  nothing  in  hand — Alison  Stirling 
passed  away. 

Not,  however,  before  his  nephew 
Geoffrey  had,  by  travelling  post  haste, 
reached  his  bedside,  and  been  recognised 
by  a  faint  and  fitful  smile.  After 
that,  as  though  some  chord  had  been 
set  vibrating  by  the  sight  of  a  familiar 
face,  and  the  sound  of  a  well-loved  voice, 
one  name  was  for  ever  on  the  dying  man's 
tongue. 

"Ralph— what  of  Ralph  1"  he  would 
whisper,  with  weary  head  moving  from 
side  to  sida  "  Poor  little  fellow  1  Geoffrey 
—Geoffrey— what  of  Ralph  1 " 

Then  the  gleam  of  consciousness  would 
fade,  like  a  sun-ray  behind  a  cloud,  and 
Ralph  was  for  a  time  forgotten,  as  vague  dis- 
quieting fears  and  recollections  of  spectral 
liabilities  crowded,  a  motley,  ghostly  crew, 
upon  the  darkening  mind. 

So  Alison  Stirling  died  and  was  buried, 
and  Becklington  stood  by,  in  a  calm  sur- 
prise bom  of  a  succession  of  astonishiDg 
events,  as  might  a  man  stunned  into  stupor 
by  a  shower  of  missilea 

After  this  all  idea  of  resuscitating  the 
banking  business  died  out,  and  the  squeezed- 
up  building  in  the  comer  of  the  market- 
place was  purchased  by  a  steam-ship  com- 
pany. Mr.  Geoffrey  avowed  his  determi- 
nation of  retrenching  all  expenses  and 
living  in  the  simplest  manner  possible 
(indeed  nothing  but  simplicity  was  possible) 
upon  the  smaJl  fortune  inherited  some 
years  back  by  his  wife  from  her  father. 
This,  with  management,  would  keep  up  the 
White  House  and  educate  little  Ralph, 
and  in  time  doubtless  Mr.  Geoffrey  would 
"  take  to  "  some  other  mode  of  adding  to 
his  income. 

If  he  did  so,  none  knew  in  what  the 
mode  consisted.  He  went  often  to  London, 
or  at  least  what  was  considered  often 
in  those  days.      He  lived  abstemiously, 
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displayed  little  yearniDg  for  the  society  of 
anyone  beyond  his  wife  and  chQd,  and  Dr. 
Turtle,  wiih,  significant  shaking  of  the  head 
and  emphatic  pinches  of  snuff,  lingeringly 
inhaled,  said  to  confidential  friends  t£at 
Geoffrey  Stirling  was  more  shaken  than  he 
(Dr.  Tiurtle)  liked  to  realise,  by  that  sad 
business — "quit0  so,  you  understand  to 
what  I  allude  ? — exactly  so." 

Anthony  Geddes,  meanwhile,  was  like  a 
dove  without  an  ark,  or  a  dog  who  has 
lost  his  master.  The  firm  had  melted 
away,  the  house  no  longer  existed,  and  the 
poor  old  fellow  felt  as  though  the  solid 
ground  beneath  his  feet  had  suddenly 
turned  to  bog-land,  and  the  stars  in  their 
courses  come  to  a  sudden  full  stop  and 
toppled  oyer  into  space.  A  wealthy  corn- 
factor  in  the  town  had  offered  him  the 
post  of  book-keeper,  and  Anthony  accepted 
it,  for  tEe  "missus"  must  be  kept  in 
comfort  in  her  old  age,  and  if  she  had 
been  torn  away  from  the  square  house  with 
its  dual  square  gardens,  she  would  have 
dwindled  and  drooped  like  a  plant  trans- 
planted into  uncongenial  soil 

But  Anthony  never  went  heart  and  soul 
into  his  new  work.  He  did  it  well  from  the 
mere  mechanical  habit  of  doing  whatever 
his  hand  found  to  do  with  the  best  energies 
which  had  been  given  him;  but  he  was 
a  corn-factor's  book-keeper  under  protest, 
and  with  his  outer  shell  only.  Inwardly 
he  was  still  the  manager  of  Stirling's  Bank, 
and  all  his  old  geniality  and  fervour  only 
woke  into  life  fitfully— that  is,  whenever 
he  chanced  to  meet  Master  Geoffrey. 

The  boy  Davey  went  to  lodge  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geddes,  and  was  cajoled  by 
the  blandishments  of  the  latter  into  doing 
a  little  amateur  gardening  in  the  summer 
evenings,  such  as  pruning  the  standard 
roses,  or  leading  the  honeysuckle  in  the 
way  it  should  go  above  and  around  the 
porcL 

Davey  had  readily  obtained  an  accoun- 
tant's place  in  a  mercantile  house,  and, 
though  Anthony  shook  his  head  (looking 
upon  commercial  enterprise  as  a  sad  come- 
down  after  financial),  showed  signs  of 
making  a  name  for  himself  among  the 
merchants  of  the  place,  and  being  one  day 
promoted  to  greater  things.  But,  for  all 
this,  he  still  looked  upon  Geoffrey  Stirling 
as  his  "master;"  still  carved  pretty  toys 
for  Balph  out  of  white  wood,  and  still 
spent  occasional  hours  of  delight  and  joy 
unspeakable  at  the  White  House. 

Mrs.  Geoffrey,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  took  all  the  troubles  that  had 


come  upon  her  in  very  ill  part  indeed. 
Was  she  not  a  woman  with  some  pretension 
to  degancel  Had  she  not  been  the  first 
person  in  Becklington  to  introdnce  the 
now  fashionable  spoon-dish  as  an  adjimct 
to  the  mahogany  tea-board  t  Was  not  her 
hair  always  dressed  at  least  six  months  in 
advance,  with  reeard  to  style,  of  that  of 
any  other  female  head  in  the  town  or  out 
of  it  1  Had  not  her  calash  been  spoken  of 
as  more  modish  and  becoming  than  other 
head-gear  of  the  kind  t 

Such  pretensions  as  these  were  not 
things  to  be  lightly  foregone,  nor  yet  could 
they  be  indulged  in  satisfactorily  without 
an  audience. 

The  secluded  life  now  dung  to  bj  her 
husband  was,  therefore,  most  obnoxious 
in  Mrs.  Greoffrey's  eyes,  and  more  than 
once  did  she  burst  into  tears  just  as 
Nurse  Prettyman  succeeded  in  piling  her 
soft  curls  of  pale  fair  hair  to  an  unprece- 
dented height,  as  who  should  say :  **  Of 
what  use  is  all  this  fair  adornment,  Bince  I 
live  the  life  of  a  mole  in  its  burrow!  " 

It  must  be  aUowed  that  Geoffrey  Stirling 
tried  all  he  could  to  shift  the  burden  of 
the  changes  that  had  come  upon  them  on 
to  his  own  shoulders,  and  that  a  very  small 
share  of  curtailment  in  luxury  fell  to  his 
wife's  share,  while,  as  to  his  gentleness  to  and 
ceaseless  tendance  of  her,  his  never-failing 
patience  with  her  fretful  repining  and 
hourly  self-pityines.  Nurse  Prettyman  felt 
that  uplifted  hanofs  and  upraised  eyes  were 
alone  capable  of  adequately  expressing 
them. 

"  Was  ever  such  a  husband  seen  t "  cried 
Becklington. 

And  thus  two  years  passed  on.  New 
subjects  of  general  interest  arose,  jostling 
-aside  the  old.  The  wound  was  healing  to 
a  scar ;  the  bank  robbery  was  becoming  a 
memory — not  forgotten,  but  ill-defined,  its 
outlines  blurred,  its  smaller  details  growing 
dim. 

£ven  Gabriel  Devenant's  tragic  end  was 
seldom  alluded  to  in  any  more  definite 
manner  than  by  the  adjective  "  poor"  being 
used  as  a  prefix  to  his  name,  whfle  over 
Alison  Stirling's  grave  flowers  grew  thick, 
planted  and  tended  by  the  hand  of  old 
Anthony,  as  a  sort  of  last  tribute  to  the 
past  glories  of  the  house  and  the  one-time 
importance  of  the  firm. 

MeauTvhile,  at  Dale  End,  things  had 
been  going  badly.  They  had  not  gone  so 
remai^ably  well  before  the  bank  robbery 
that  they  could  afford  to  take  a  worse  turn 
after.    Yet  it  seamed  as  if  a  doud  of  ill- 
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fortune,  darker  and  denser  than  any  that 
had  preceded  it,  fell  upon  the  old  squire 
and  his  household  as  a  melancholy  sequel 
to  the  losses  he  then  sustained  The 
"  beitutiful  fellow/'  with  the  star  shining 
on  his  breast,  whom  little  Ralph  loved  to 
look  upon,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Ashby,  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
dragging  down  with  him  the  fortunes  of 
his  kith  and  kin.  Idle  days  and  royster- 
ing  nights  followed  each  other  in  fell 
succession.  Finding  Becklington  too 
limited  an  area  for  his  debaucheries,  the 
unhappy  young  fellow  betook  himself  to 
London,  there  plunged  into  the  wildest 
excesses,  and  was  rescued  "  by  the  scrufi 
o'  his  neck,"  as  Farmer  Dale  put  it,  by  the 
family  solicitor,  but  not  without  heavy 
mortgaging  of  the  family  acres,  and  con- 
siderable dipping  into  the  family  coffers. 

''  He  was  nigh  bein'  sent  over  the  hieh 
seas>^transported,  as  I  hear,"  said  the 
chief  constable,  speaking  as  one  versed  in 
criminal  records,  and  choke-full  of  trials, 
sentences,  and  such-like. 

'<  If  rd  ha'  been  t'  ould  squoire,  I'd  ha' 
let  him  be  transported,"  said  Farmer  Dale; 
"happen'  it  'ud  ha'  done  him  good  to  work 
for  his  victuals  once  in  a  way,  and  I  tell 
you  what  it  is — t'  ould  squoire's  a  noisy 
chap,  and  can  bellow  as  loud  as  my 
short-horn  bull  when  he's  put  out,  but  his 
heart's  breakin'  wi'in  him,  same  as  if  he  wer' 
t'  peakiest  weasen-faced  feUy  i'  Beckling- 
ton— aye,  that  is  it !  As  for  Miss  Alice, 
she's  as  like  her  own  ghost  as  two  peas, 
and  when  I  hear  her  say,  '  Grant  us  Thy 
peace'  of  a  Sunday  momin'  along  wi'  the 
rest  of  us,  I'm  ready  to  choke  over  the 
next  Amen,  thinkin'  of  her  poor  wan  face 
as  she  prays  for  what  the  Lord  has  set  far 
from  her.  Aye,  but  it's  a  good  thine,  and 
a  thing  to  make  glad  over,  as  t  lad's 
mother  lies  where  the  ill  words  spoke  of  her 
boy  conna  reach  her  ! " 

Truly  such  ill  words  were  many ;  even 
Dr.  Turtle  (who  as  the  family  physician  at 
The  Dale  felt  bound  to  make  the  best  of 
everything,  the  scapegrace  son  included) 
had  to  admit  that  youn^  Ashby  was 
misled,  and  that  Miss  Ahda's  state  of 
health  had  "  lost  tone"  in  consequence.  At 
last,  coming  from  no  one  knew  where,  and 
originating  with  no  one  knew  whom,  a 
strange  suspicion  crept  about,  and  in  and 
out,  and  into  this  house  and  that,  that 
Squire  Ashby's  son  had  had  some  lumd  in 
the  bank  robbery. 

Such  an  idea  was  never  mooted  openly ; 
never  discussed  in  oondave  at  The  Si^e 


Retreat,  talked  over  across  counters,  or 
"  across  the  walnuts  and  the  wipe;"  but  it 
was  hinted  at  with  bated  breath,  and  when 
next  Sir  Roland's  son  visited  home,  no 
cap  was  lifted  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Becklington,  and  Jake  was  so 
engrossed  with  his  cobbling  when  the 
young  squire  bid  him  "good-day"  t^at 
he  forgot  to  return  the  salutation. 

"  Turtle,"  said  the  object  of  these  slights, 
to  the  fandly  doctor,  **  what  the  devil  do 
the  townsfolk  mean  by  such  conduct — eh  1 
That  little  weasel,  Jake  the  cobbler;  made 
believe  he  didn't  see  me  to-day,  and  when 
I  went  into  the  bar  of  The  Safe  Retreat  last 
Saturday,  the  place  emptied  like  a  cask 
with  a  hole  in  it." 

But  Dr.  Turtle,  having  no  explanation 
to  give,  could  only  bow  and  take  a  pinch 
out  of  his  silver  box. 

How  the  rumour  in  question  reached  the 
ears  of  Sir  Roland  himself  no  one  knew, 
but  reach  them  it  did,  and  Miss  Alicia, 
coming  into  the  gun-room,  found  the  poor 
old  fellow  sitting  by  the  table  with  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands.  The  poor  woman, 
frightened  and  trembling,  came  to  his  side, 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  cruel  story  had  made  its  way  to 
her,  and,  as  she  sat  in  the  old  square  pew 
in  the  chancel  of  a  Sunday,  she  scarce  dare 
raise  her  eyes  from  the  book  in  her  hand, 
and  could  only  raise  her  heart  in  prayer  to 
the  heaven  that  seemed  so  far  away,  and  the 
God  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her. 

Now,  it  came  upon  her  like  a  blow  to 
see  that  her  father  knew  of  that  silent 
accusation. 

''  Father,"  she  said,  bending  down  to  him 
tenderly,  "  what  is  it  ? " 

He  raised  his  head,  lifting  to  hers  the 
haggard  eyes  that  were  fuU  of  mingled 
wrath  and  pain. 

"  It's  this,  my  girl,"  he  said,  bringing  his 
fist  down  upon  the  table  like  a  sl^ge* 
hammer ;  '*  it's  this — I  wish  you  and  I  were 
out  of  this  place  never  to  set  foot  in  it 
again!" 

And  then  Sir  Roland  broke  out  crying 
like  a  child. 

But^  even  now,  the  worst  had  not  come. 
The*  cup  of  sorrow  was  not  yet  full. 

Hardly  had  these  days  of  trouble  passed 
over  the  heads  of  Alicia  and  her  father, 
when  news  came  of  fresh  evil  wrought  by 
the  hand  of  the  brother  and  son. 

The  famOy  solicitor  rushed  up  north, 
and,  when  he  returned  south,  Sir  Roland 
went  with  him.  Alicia,  more  than  ever  like 
her  own  ghost,  wandered  about  in    the 
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beautiful  terraced  gardens,  and  under  the 
spreading  trees  around  her  desolate  homa 

She  was  not  always  alone.  Ofttimes  a 
manly  voice  strove  to  comfort  her  anxiety, 
a  manly  hand  clasped  hers  with  a  touch 
that  seemed  to  hold  the  gift  not  only  of 
comfort  but  of  strength. 

For  eight  long  years  the  vicar  of  the 
square-towered  church — he  whom  little 
Ealph  so  envied  as  being  the  owner  of  the 
rookery  and  rooks — ^had  loved  Alicia  Ashby, 
and  Alicia  Ashby  loved  him.  The  vicar  was 
a  handsome,  genial  divine,  hearty  of  voice, 
generous  of  nature ;  a  man  who  loved  to 
ride  across  country  in  top-boots  and  spurs, 
and  yet  could  be  gentle  as  the  gentlest 
beside  a  sick  bed,  or  when  called  upon  to 
minbter  to  a  mind  diseased.  *  His  curly 
locks,  slightly  grizzled  at  the  temples, 
clustered  about  a  square  and  noble  brow ; 
his  smile  disclosed  teeth  white  as  ivory ; 
his  eyes  looked  all  men  fearlessly  in  the 
face,  yet  could  soften  with  infinite  pity 
when  i^ey  rested  on  the  suffering  or  the 
sinful. 

For  eight  years  he  had  played  countless 
games  of  dominoes  withSquire  Ashby,  while 
Alice,  moving  softly  about  the  room  here 
and  there,  made  him  feel  as  though  music 
were  in  tJio  air,  making  the  whole  world 
sweet 

When  he  said  to  her  (it  was  one 
evening  imder  the  big  cedar  on  the  lawn ; 
Sir  Eoland  had  fallen  asleep  after  diimer, 
with  his  bandanna  over  his  head,  and  a  per- 
fectly unsuspecting  heart  in  his  breast), 
"I  love  you,  but  is  there  any  need  to 
tell  you  thfiit  I  do,  Alice ) "  she  had  laid 
her  hand  in  his,  and  raising  eyes  Uiat 
shone  lambent  in  the  dusk  of  the  shadowy 
tree,  said  simply : 

<^  There  was  no  need  to  tell  me  what  I 
knew,  Cuthbert,  and  yet  I  like  to  hear  it. 
It  is  wrong  and  selfish  of  me  to  like  it,  all 
the  same ;  for,  though  I  love  you  dearly 
(is  there  any  need  to  tell  you  that  I  do  9), 
I  cannot  leave  my  father,  or  set  anyone 
before  him  in  my  life.'' 

Then  came  a  silence  which  Alicia  broke. 

"  And  you,"  she  said  softly,  "  what  will 
you  do  1 " 

**  Wait,"  he  answered,  touching  the  hand 
he  held  with  lips  that  trembled  ever  so 
little,  for  all  his  voice  had  been  so  firm, 
and  brave,  and  steadfaat 

How  many  tears  had  Alicia  shed  since 
that  dear  time)  Poor  eyes,  they  scarce 
could  shine  out  in  the  dusk  now  as  they 
had  done  then — so  dim  were  they  with 
weary  vigils  full  of  fear  and  dread  I 


As  for  the  vicar,  he  was  waiting  atilL 
Not  mopingly,  but  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  he  did  everything  else ;  riding  as  hard, 
working  as  hard,  preaching  the  same  pith  j 
practicfd  sermons  as  ever,  and  with  no 
more  tangible  companion  in  his  vicarage 
than  a  dream- woman  who  moved  about  the 
empty  rooms  with  the  same  dainty  grace 
as  AUcia  Ashby,  stood  beside  his  chair  of 
an  eveninff,  or  came  to  meet  him  at  ^e 
ivy-covered  doorway  when  he  returned 
from  a  long  day's  ride  «fter  the  hounds, 
smiling  a  welcome  with  shadowy  lips  and 
the  Lmibent  eyes  that  had  looked  into 
his  beneath  the  cedar- tree  so  lone  aga 
Now  that  troublous  days  and  dark  had 
come  to  Alicia,  the  heart  of  her  patient 
lover  clave  unto  her  more  tenderly  than 
ever.  What  hand  draws  heart  to  heart 
so  closely  as  that  of  sorrow  t 

"  What  should  I  do  without  you,  Cuth- 
bert 1 "  she  said  to  him  one  night  when  a 
letter  from  Sir  Eoland  had  come  to  hand, 
written  in  such  haste  and  anger  as  to  be 
scarcely  legible. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  have  to  try,"  he 
answered,  walking  by  her  side  with  his 
hands  folded  behmd  his  back,  an  attitude 
habitual  to  him ;  *'  you  are  not  likely  to 
have  to  do  so — while  I  have  life" 

'*  And  yet  it  seems  a  hard  bargain,  dear, 
an  unequal  one  too ;  ,for  I  am  not  alone  in 
the  world,  like  you.  I  have  my  dear  father, 
and  you  have  nothing." 

^'Nothingl"  heanswered,  smiling;  "have 
I  not  hope )  A  man  can  live  on  a  yerj 
small  allowance  of  that  diet^  if  he  sets  him- 
self to  do  it  with  a  will'* 

But  he  drew  a  long  breath  as  she  turned 
aside  to  pluck  a  rose,  and  the  folded  hands 
were  clasped  one  in  the  other  with  a 
strained  and  nervous  pressure. 

After  all,  the  diet  of  which  he  spoke  so 
cheerily  was  more  like  starving  than 
living,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  sharp 
pang  of  heart-hunger  now  and  then. 

"Do  you. think  father  will  manage  to 
set  things  straight  this  time  1 "  said  iOida, 
anxious  and  wistful,  aa  they  took  another 
turn,  passing  under  the  cedar-tree  that 
had  been  the  confidant  of  their  first  con- 
fessions. 

"  I  can  hardly  say  yet,''  said  the  vicar; 
"his  letters  have  a  tone  I  do  not  like. 
My  darling,  you  have  been  so  brave  and 
good  all  along,  you  have  been  sudi  a  staff 
and  stay,  and  dear  true  comfort  to  your 
father  all  through  this  bitter  time,  you 
must  not  falter  now." 

''  But  this — this  cruel  rumour  about  the 
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robbery  t    Oh,  Gnthbert !  it  cannot  be  that 
my  brother  had  any  hand " 

"  Hoah ! "  he  said,  standing  still  and 
facing  her;  "I  wiU  not  let  you  harbour 
such  a  thought  You  have  enough  of  real 
sorrow  to  meet,  without  setting  yourself  to 
fight  with  phantoms.  There  was  not — 
there  never  has  been  one  iota  of  evidence 
to  connect  your  brother's  name  with  that 
foul  crime;  the  thing  is  a  mystery,  but 
of  one  thing  I  am  well  assured:  this  rumour 
that  so  troubles  you  is  an  idle  foolish 
fancy,  and  will  pass.  You  know  the 
proverb  about  ^ving  a  dog  a  bad  name  1 
Well,  dear,  it  is  always  so ;  the  known 
sinner  is  made  a  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of 
the  unknown." 

He  saw  that  she  was  weeping  quietly 
as  he  spoke,  and  thought  it  well  to  let  that 
gentle  rain  of  tears  flow  on.  Her  nerves 
were  shaken,  her  mind  strained  to  the 
utmost  by  fears  of  she  knew  not  what 

A  few  days  later  those  fears  took  tangi- 
ble form  and  shape,  and  Alicia  knew  that 
she  most  henceforth  be  a  stranger  to  her 
childhood's  home. 

Sir  Roland  had  found  it  impossible  this 
time  to  ''  set  things  straight "  without  a 
sad  and  costly  sacrifice,  the  nature  of 
which  a  paragraph  in  the  county  papers 
promptly  sent  forth. 

"  Dale  End,  with  its  manor  and  lands,  is 
in  the  market  Dale  End  has  a  history 
and  an  interest  peculiarly  its  own.  It 
appeals  to  us,  as  it  were,  from  the  dead 
past  It  can  tell  of  doings  dating  far  back 
in  the  history  of  England;  in  the  history 
of  Yorkshire.  It  has  belonged  to  the 
Ashbys  for  many  generations,  and  everyone 
must  regret  that  a  necessity  should  have 
arisen  for  such  a  fine  old  property  to 
change  hands." 

Cuthbert  Deane  carefully  smu^led  thiis 
notice  out  of  Alicia's  sight,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  neither  she  nor  her  father 
ever  saw  it 

What  would  they  have  done  without  the 
good  vicar  when  it  came  to  preparing  for 
flight,  when  the  dear  household  gods,  which 
had  been  known  and  loved  for  a  lifetime, 
had  to  be  removed  t  * 

"  I  shall  always  think  of  the  old  spinet 
with  little  Hilda  seated  there,  touching  the 
keys  as  if  they  were  living  things,  and  she 
was  afraid  of  hurting  them,"  said  Alicia  to 
her  patient  lover. 

"  So  shall  I,"  he  said,  sighing,  and  taking 
her  hand  into  safe  and  close  keeping;  **  and 
I  shall  think  of  the  song  you  taught  her, 
and  how  prettily  she  sang  it^  catching  every 


turn  and  trick  alike  of  words  and  melody. 
Do  ypu  remember — dear  ? 

"  Love  is  not  a  feeling  to  pass  away 
Like  the  biUmy  breath  of  a  summer  day ; 
It  is  not — ^it  cannot  be — laid  aside, 
It  is  not  a  thing  to  forget — " 

May  be  those  passionate  pleading  words 
found  too  keen  an  echo  in  her  own  breast 
At  all  events,  she  put  out  her  hand  as 
though  to  ward  off  something  she  feared, 
and  stopped  the  vicar  in  his  too  apt  quota- 
tion. 

"  Don't,"  she  said ;  "  oh,  don't  1 " 

He  was  silent^t  her  bidding. 

They  were  both  silent,  for  the  parting 
was  so  near  that  its  shadow  was  upon 
them. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  should  be  lost  in  great, 
busy  London,"  said  Alice  at  length ;  "per- 
haps as  if  I  should  be  a  little  glad  to  be 
lost — from  all  but  you,  Cuthbert;  but 
you — what  will  you  do  1 " 

"If  I  shall  go  on  waiting,  and  feed  on 
the  diet  of  which  I  told  you  once  before." 

There  was  a  little  sob  in  her  voice  as  she 
answered  him  : 

"  Is  it  not  rather  a  meagre  diet,  dear  9 " 

"  It  is  enough  to  keep  me  in  me,  and  I 
like  it,  meagre  though  it  be,  better  than 
the  fullest  any  other  hand  could  give  ma" 

By  way  of  reply  to  this,  her  lips  touched 
the  hand  that  rested  on  her  shoulder. 

A  few  days  later  and  the  Ashbys  had  left 
Dale  End  for  ever,  while  the  vicar  set  him- 
self anew  to  the  task  of  waiting,  widi  only 
the  dream-woman  to  keep  him  company. 

For  some  considerable  time  no  purchaser 
was  found  for  the  valuable  property  now 
in  the  market. 

Possible  purchasers  appeared  and  had 
important  mterviews  with  the  family 
solicitor,  but  never beoame  actual  possessors; 
the  while  Dale  End  out  rather  a  lugubrious 
figure,  with  barred  windows,  neglected 
gardens,  and  empty  stables. 

True,  the  vicar  sometimes  strolled  in  the 
grounds,  or  sat  under  the  big  cedar-tree  to 
smoke  his  evening  pipe,  but  he  could  hardly 
be  said  to  enliven  tiiie  scene,  since  he 
looked  more  like  a  lonely  rook  from  his 
own  rookery  than  any  livelier  bird. 

One  fine  morning  in  the  earliest  spring 
days  of  the  following  year,  Dr.  Turtle 
(newly  broken  out  into  an  ecstasy  of 
loyalty  in  consequence  of  the  girl-queen 
having  become  a  girl-bride,  and  bearing 
in  his  button-hole  a  spotless  bridal  flower) 
stepped  jauntily  over  the  stones  of  the 
market-place.  New  and  awakening  life 
was  in  the  very  air;  a  faint  green  mist 
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that  meant  a  thousand  thousand  tiny  spears 
of  Bpringing  com,  was  rising  from  the  rich 
red  soil  Here  and  there  pale  primroses 
peeped  forth  from  under  the  hedgerows; 
whfle  in  Amos  Callender's  window  snow- 
drops nodded  their  dainty  heads  at  every 
passer-by. 

There  was  something  spring-like  about 
the  doctor  too,  so  much  so  that  to  have 
seen  a  new  growth  on  the  tips  of  the  hairs 
that  composed  his  wig,  would  hardly  have 
been  a  surprise. 

Jake,  a  little  blue  about  the  nose  (for  the 
day  was  cold  though  bright)  cobbling  away 
on  his  bench,  was  quite  ready  for  a  gossip. 

'*Well,  Jake,  have  you.  heard  the 
news  ? "  said  Dr.  Turtle  with  a  suppressed 
twinkle  in  his  eye ;  "  this  is  a  strange  turn 
of  Fortune's  wheel  in  very  truth  ! " 

"  Who's  bin'  turning  a  wheel,  and  what's 
the  matter  now,  doctor  1 "  answered  Jake, 
whose  blue  nose  made  him  cross ;  ''  as  to 
news  —  there's  bin  such  a  glut  of  it  i' 
Becklington  this  last  two  year,  I  make  no 
manner  of  account  of  it.  There's  a  voice 
within " 

"  Never  mind  that  voice  of  thine  to-day, 
Jake.  Keep  thy  breath  to  wish  our  fair 
young  Queen  a  long  and  happy  life — and 
wish  Mr.  Gebfirey  a  long  and  happy  life, 
too,  when  you're  about  it" 

"  Why,  surely,  Maister  GeoflTrey  hasna' 
gone  and  married  Queen  Victory,  has  he  t" 
said  Jake,  who  was  bound  to  be  con- 
trary on  this  particular  morning,  and  did 
not  half  relish  having  the  utterances  of 
that  inner  voice  of  his  stifled  so  uncere- 
moniously. "I  dunnol  see  how  that  can 
be  so,  and  he  with  a  missus  of  his  own 
already ;  for  though  it's  true  she's  not 
much  of  a  one,  yet  she  counts  for  one — as 
thhigs  go.  Why  should  I  be  wishin' 
Maister  GeoflFrey  joy— eh,  doctor  1 " 

'*  Because  he's  had  a  fortune  left  him — 
because  he's  off  to  London  this  very  day 
to  claim  it — ^because  hell  be  a  man  of 
wealth,  of  position,  of  influence  in  our 
town  from  this  time  forth — ^that's  why  you 
should  wish  him  joy,  Jake;  and  good 
reason  too,  man  ! " 

Jake  was  fairly  taken  aback  this  tima 
He  stared  at  the  doctor  with  his  mouth 
open,  and  found  never  a  word  to  say. 


The  amazing  news  was  true.  An  uncle 
of  Geoffrey  Stirling's  had  died  in  £&rba- 
does  and  left  untold  wealth  to  his  little- 
known  and  never-seen  nephew. 

The  amount  of  the  fortune  thus  be- 
queathed in  a  most  unlooked-for  m&nner 
grew  and  expanded  with  each  hour  of  that 
day. 

Every  one  who  told  the  story  aJded 
somethmg  to  it,  until,  by  the  time  night 
closed  in,  Geoffirey  Stirling  was— according 
to  what  rumour  said — one  of  the  greatest 
millionaires  of  the  time. 
^  "  And  to  Uiink  what  a  silly  fale  he's  got 
tied  to  him  to  share  it  a' ! "  said  Fatmer 
Dale,  slapping  his  thigh. 

They  had  fine  times  in  Becklingtoo, 
talking  over  "  Maister  Geofiey's  "  luck  for 
many  a  day  to  come,  and  hearty  were 
the  congratulations  that  greeted  him  on  all 
sides  from  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor. 
As  to  Anthony  Geddes  and  Davey,  thej 
fairly  wept  for  joy  together  before  they 
had  done. 

Such  exa^erated  and  high-flown  ideas 
of  Geof&ey  curling's  new  prosperity  bemg 
entertained  by  people  in  gencnral,  it  did  not 
come  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  anyooe 
when  it  was  announced  during  thesommer 
of  that  year  that  Dale  End  was  no  longer 
in  the  market^  beciuise  Geoffirey  StirlLg 
had  become  its  owner. 

All  this  happened  eight  years  ago  now, 
and  Becklington  had  almost  forgotten  that 
Sir  Boland  ever  reigned  at  the  old  manor, 
or  that  any  other  squire  than  Squire 
Stirling  was  ever  looked  upon  as  a 
power  among  them*  For  both  Sir  Eoland 
and  his  scapegrace  son  slept  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  earthly  waking,  and  Cathhert 
Deane's  <'  waiting"  was  over. 
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■  MR.SOAEBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

BY  ANTHONY  TBOLLOPE. 

I       CHAPTER    XXXIX.      HOW  THE   LETTERS 
WERE   RECEIVED. 

We  most  now  describe  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  Scarborough's  correapondenta  as  they 
received  his  letterB.  When  Mr.  Grej 
begun  to  read  that  which  was  addressed 
to  him,  he  declared  that  on  no  considera 
tion  would  he  go  down  to  Tretton.      Hut 

1  when  he  came  to  enquire  within  himself 
aa  to  his  objection,  he  found  that  it  lay 
chiefly  in  his  great  dislike  to  Augustus 
Scarborough.     For  poor  Mountjoy,  aa  he 

•  called  him,  ha  entertained  a  feeling  of 
deep  pity, — and  pity  we  know  is  akin  to 
love.     And  for  the  squire,  he  in  his  heart 

.  felt  but  httle  of  that  profound  dislike 
which  he  was  aware  such  conduct  as  the 
squire's  ought  to  have  generated.  "  He  is 
the  greatest  rascal  that  I  ever  knew,"  he 
said  again  and  again,  both  to  Dolly  and 

'  to  Mr.  Barry.  But  yet  he  did  not  regard 
him  as  an  honest  man  regards  a  rascal,  and 
was  angry  with  himself  in  consequence. 
He  knew  that  there  remained  with  him 

'  even  some  spark  of  love  for  Mr.  Scar- 
borough, which  to  himself  was  inexplicable. 
From  the  moment  in  which  he  had  first 
admitted  the  fact  that  Augustus  Scar- 
borough was  the  true  heir-at-law,  he  had 
been  moat  determined  in  taking  care  that 
that  heirship  should  be  established.  It 
must  be  known  to  all  men  that  Mountjoy 
was  not  the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  as  the 
law  required  him  to  be  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  property,  and  that  Augustus  was 

I   the  eldest  son  ;  but  in  arranging  that  these 

I   troths  should  be  notorious,  it  had  come  to 

(pass  that  he  had  learnt  to  hate  Augustus 
with  an  intensity  that  had  redounded  to 
f  the  advantage  both  of  Stouutjoy  and  their 


father  It  must  be  so  Augustus  must 
become  Augustus  bcarborough  E8i|utre  of 
Tretton, — but  the  worse  luck  for  Tretton 
and  all  connected  with  it  And  Mr  Grey 
did  resolve  that,  when  that  day  shoulfl 
come,  all  relation  between  himself  ant 
Tretton  should  cease 

It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  by 
redeemmg  the  post-obit  bonds,  Mount|i)y 
would  become  capable  of  owning  and 
enjoying  any  property  that  might  be  loft 
to  him.  With  Tretton,  all  the  belongi: 
of  Tretton,  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  would 
ofcouiBCgoto  the  heir  The  b.  longings 
of  Tretton,  which  were  personal  property, 
would  in  themselves  amount  to  wealth  for 
a  younger  son.  Thit  which  Mr.  Scar- 
borough would  in  this  way  be  able  to 
bequeath,  might  probably  be  worth  thirty 
tliouaand  pounds.  Out  of  the  proceeds  of 
I  the  real  property  the  debts  had  been  paid. 
I  And  because  Augustus  had  consented  so 
j  to  pay  them,  he  was  now  to  be  mulcted  of 
those  loose  belongings  which  gave  its  cha 
to  Tretton  !  Because  Augustus  had  paid 
I  Mountjoy's  debts,  Mountjoy  was  to  be 
I  enabled  to  rob  Augustus  !  There  was  a 
I  wickedness  in  this  redolent  of  the  old 
I  squire.  But  it  was  a  wickedness 
!  arranging  which  Mr.  Grey  hesitated  to 
participate.  Aa  he  thought  of  it,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  but  feel  what  a  very 
clever  man  he  had  for  a  client. 

"  It  will  all  go  to  the  gambling- table,  of 
course,"  he  aaid  that  night  to  Dolly. 
"  It  is  no  affair  of  ours." 
"  No.     But  when  a  lawyer  is  consulted, 
he  has  to  think  of  the  prudent  or  impru- 
dent disposition  of  property." 

"  Mr.  Scarborough  hasn't  consulted  yo\i, 

"  I  miist  look  at  it  as  though  he  had. 
lie  tells  me  what  he  intends  to  do,  an  ' 
am   bound    to  give    him  my   advice. 
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cannot  advise  him  to  bestow  all  these  things 
on  Augustus,  whom  I  regard  as  a  long 
way  the  worst  of  the  family." 

"  You  need  not  care  about  that." 

"  And  here  again,**  continued  Mr.  Grey, 
*'  comes  up  the  question ; — what  is  it  that 
duty  demands?  Augustus  is  the  eldest 
son,  and  is  entitled  to  what  the  law  allots 
him ;  but  Mountjoy  was  brought  up  as  the 
eldest  son,  and  is  certainly  entitled  to 
what  provision  the  father  can  make  him." 

**  You  cannot  provide  for  such  a 
gambler." 

''I  don't  know  that  that  comes  within 
my  duty.  It  is  not  my  fault  that 
Mountjoy  is  a  gambler,  any  more  than 
that  it  is  my  fault  that  Augustus  is  a 
beast  Gambler  and  beast,  there  they  are. 
And  moreover  nothing  will  turn  the 
squire  from  his  purpose.  I  am  only  a  tool 
in  his  hands — a  trowel  for  the  laying  of 
J  lis  mortar  and  bricks.  Of  course  I  must 
draw  his-  will,  and  shall  do  it  with 
some  pleasure,  because  it  will  dispossess 
Augustus." 

Then  Mr.  Grey  went  to  bed,  as  did 
also  Dolly ;  but  she  was  not.  at  all  sur- 
prised at  being  summoned  to  his  couiA 
after  she  had  been  an  hour  in  her  own  bed. 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  down  to  Tretton," 
said  Mr.  Grey. 

**  You  declared  that  you  would  never  go 
there  again." 

*'  So  I  did ;  but  I  did  not  know  then  how 
much  I  might  come  to  hate  Augustus 
Scarborough." 

"  Would  yon  eo  to  TretUm  merely  to 
injure  him  9 "  said  his  daughter. 

*^  I  have  been  thinking  about  that^"  said 
Mr.  Grey.  "  I  don't  know  that  I  would 
go  simply  to  do  him  an  injury;  but  I 
think  that  I  would  go  to  see  that  justice 
is  properly  done." 

*<That  can  be  arranged  without  your 
going  to  Tretton." 

"  By  putting  our  heads  together,  I  think 
we  can  contrive  that  the  deed  shall  be 
more  effectually  performed.  What  we 
must  attempt  to  do  is  to  save  this  property 
from  going  to  the  gambling-table.  There 
is  only  one  way  that  occurs  to  ma" 

•'  What  is  that  1 " 

'*  It  must  be  left  to  his  wife." 

''  He  hasn't  a  wifa" 

**  It  must  be  left  to  some  woman  whom 
he  will  consent  to  marry.  There  are  three 
objects ; — ^to  keep  it  from  Augustus ;  to  give 
the  enjoyment  of  it  to  Mountjoy ;  and  to 
prevent  Mountjoy  from  gambling  with  itw 
The  only  thing  I  can  see  is  a  wife." 


"  There  is  a  girl  he  wants  to  marry, 
said  Dolly. 

"  But  she  doesn't  want  to  marry  him, 
and  I  doubt  whether  he  can  be  got  to 
mariy  any  one  else.  There  is  still  a  peok 
of  difficukies." 

''Oh,  papa,  I  wish  you  would  wash 
your  hands  of  the  Scarboroughs." 

**I  must  go  to  Tretton  first,"  said  he; 
"  and  now,  my  dear,  you  are  doing  no  good 
by  sitting  up  here  and  talking  to  ma" 
Then,  with  a  snule^  Dolly  took  herself  off* 
to  her  own  chamber. 

Mountjoy,  when  he  got  his  letter,  was 
sitting  over  a  late  Inreak&st  in  Victoria 
Street  It  was  near  twelve  o'clock,  and 
he  was  enjoying  the  delicious  luxury  of 
having  his  brewast  to  eat|  with  a  oigar 
after  it,  and  nothing  else  that  he  need  da 
But  the  fruition  of  all  these  comforts  was 
somewhat  marred  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  no  such  dinner  to  expect  He 
must  go  out  and  look  for  a  dinner  among 
the  eating-housea  Hie  next  morning 
would  bring  him  no  break&at,  and  if  Iw 
were  to  remain  longer  in  Victoria  Street 
he  must  do  so  in  direct  oppoeitioii  to  the 
owner  of  the  establishment.  He  had  that 
morning  received  notice  to  quit,  and  had 
been  told  that  the  following  break&st 
would  be  tiie  last  meal  served  to  hfan. 
''Let  it  be  good  of  its  kind,"  Mountjoy 
had  said. 

"I  believe  you  care  for  nothing   bat 
eating  and  diiiddns." 

''  There's  little  ehe  that  you  can  do  for 
ma"    And  so  they  had  parted. 

Mountjoy  had  taken  the  precaation  of 
having  his  letters  addressed  to  the  honae  of 
the  fnendly  bootmaker ;  and  now,  aa  be 
was  slowly  pouring  oat  his  firat  cop  of 
cofiee,  and  thinking  how  nearly  it  mnst  be 
his  last,  his  father's  letter  was  brought  to 
him.     The  letter  had  been  delayed  one 
day,  as  he  himself  had  omitted  to  call  for 
it     It  was  necessarily  a  sad  time  lor  him. 
He  was  a  man  who  fought  hard  against 
melancholy,  taking  it  as  a  primary  rule  of 
Ufe,  that,  for  such  a  one  as  he  had  beocMne, 
the  pleasures  of  the  immediate  moment 
should  suffica    If  one  day,  or,  better  still, 
one  night  of  excitement  was  in  store  for 
him,  Uie  next  day  should  be  regarded  ss 
the  unlimited  future,  for  which  no  man 
can  be  rdsponsibla    But  such  philoeophy 
will  too  frequently  be  insoffident  f»r  the 
stoutest  hearta    Mountjoy's  heart  would 
occasionally  almost  give  way,  and  then  his 
thoughts  would  be  dreary  enough.  Hanger, 
absolute    hunger,    without    we     assured 
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expectation  of  food,  had  never  yet  come 
upon  hjun ;  but  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
its  cravings,  if  he  should  find  it  trouble- 
some to  bear,  he  had  already  provided 
himself  with  pbtol  and  bullets. 

And  now,  with  his  cap  of  cofifee  before 
him,  aromatic,  creamy,  and  hot,  with  a 
filleted  sole  rolled  up  before  him  on  a  little 
dish,  three  or  four  plover's  eggs,  on  which 
to  finish,  lying  by,  and,  on  the  distance  of 
the  table,  a  chasse  of  brandy,  of  which  he 
already  well  knew  the  virtues,  he  got  his 
father's  letter.  He  did  not  at  first  open 
it,  disliking  all  thoughts  as  to  his  father. 
Then  gradually  he  tore  the  envelope,  and 
was  slow  in  understanding  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  last  lines.  He  did  not  at  once 
perceive  the  irony  of  '*  his  brother's  kindly 
interference,"  and  of  the  ^'generosity 
which  had  enabled  him,  Mountjoy,  to  be  a 
recipient  of  property.  But  his  father  pur- 
posed to  do  something  for  his  benefit. 
Gradually  it  dawned  upon  him  that  his 
father  could  only  do  that  something  effec- 
tually, because  of  his  brother's  dealings 
with  the  creditors. 

Then  the  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  gem 
or  two,  and  the  odd  volumes,  one  by  one, 
madei  themselves  intelligible.  That  a  father 
should  write  so  to  one  son,  and  should  so 
write  of  another,  was  marvelloua  But 
then  his  father  was  a  marvellous  man, 
whose  character  be  was  only  beginning  to 
understand.  'His  father,  he  told  himself, 
had  fortunately  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
hate  Angustps,  and  intended,  in  conse- 
quence, to  strip  Tretton  and  the  property 
geneirally  of  aU  their  outside  persontd 
belongingsi 

Yes; — he  thought  that,  with  such  an 
object  before  him,  he  would  certainly  go 
and  see  Mr.  Grey.  And  if  Mr.  Grey 
should  so  advise  him  l\p  would  go  down 
to  Tretton.  On  such  business  as  this  he 
would  consent  to  see  his  father.  He  did 
not  think  that  just  at  present  he  need 
have  recourse  to  lus  pistol  for  his  devices. 
He  could  not  on  the  very  day  go  to 
Tretton,  as  it  would  be  necessary  that  he 
should  write  to  his  father  first.  His 
brother  would  probably  extend  his  hospi- 
tality for  a  couple  of  days  when  he  should 
hear  of  the  proposed  journey,  and,  if  not, 
would  lend  him  money  for  his  present 
purposes,  or  under  existing  circumstances 
he  might  probably  be  able  to  borrow  it 
from  Mr.  Grey.  With  a  heart  elevated  to 
almost  absolute  bliss  be  ate  his  breakfast^ 
and  drank  his  chasse,  and  smoked  his 
cigar,  and  then  rose  slowly  that  he  might 


proceed  to  Mr.  Grey's  chambers.  But  at 
this  moment  Augustus  came  in.  He  had 
only  breakfasted  at  his  own  club,  much 
less  comfortably  than  he  would  have  done 
at  home,  in  order  that  he  might  not  sit 
at  table  with  his  brother.  He  had  now 
returned  so  that  he  might  see  to  Mount- 
joy's  departure.  "  After  all,  Augustus,  I 
am  going  down  to  Tretton,"  said  the  elder 
brother  as  he  folded  up  his  father's  letter. 

*^  What  arguments  has  the  old  man  used 
now  1 "  Mountjoy  did  not  think  it  well  to 
tell  his  brother  the  exact  nature  of  the 
arguments  used,  and  therefore  put  the 
letter  into  his  pocket 

''He  wishes  to  say  something  to  me 
about  property,"  said  Mountjoy. 

Then  some  idea  of  the  old  squire's 
scheme  fell  with  a  crushing  weight  of 
anticipated  sorrow  on  Augustus  In  a 
moment  it  all  occurred  to  him,  what  his 
father  might  do,  what  injuries  he  might 
inflict;  and, — saddest  of  all  feelings, — 
thei^e  came  the  immediate  reflection  that 
it  had  all  been  rendered  possible  by  his 
own  doings.  With  the  conviction  that  so 
much  might  be  left  away  from  him,  there 
came  also  a  further  feelinff  that  after  all 
there  was  a  chance  that  his  father  had 
invented  the  story  of  his  brother's   ille- 

Sltimacy,  that  Mountjoy  was  now  free  from 
ebt,  and  that  Tretton  with  all  its  belong- 
ings might  now  ]b;o  back  to  him.  That  his 
father  would  do  it  if  it  were  possible  be 
did  not  doubt  From  week  to  week  he 
had  waited  impatiently  for  his  father's 
demise,  and  had  expected  little  or  none  of 
that  mental  activity  which  his  father  had 
exercised.  "  What  a  fool  he  had  been,"  he 
said  to  himself,  sitting  opposite  to  Mount- 
joy, who  in  the  vacancy  of  the  moment 
had  lighted  another  cigar ; — ' '  what  an  ass ! " 
Had  he  played  his  cards  better,  had  he 
comforted  and  flattered  and  cosseted  the 
old  man,  Mountjoy  might  have  gone  his 
own  way  to  the  dogs.  Now,  at  the  best, 
Tretton  would  come  to  him  stripped  of 
everything  ;  and, — at  the  worst, — no 
Tretton  would  come  to  him  at  all.  "  Well; 
what  are  you  going  to  dol"  he  said 
roughly. 

"  I  think  I  shall  probably  go  down  and 
just  see  the  governor." 

"  zVU  your  feelings  about  your  mother, 
then,  are  blown  to  the  wind." 

"  My  feelings  about  your  mother  are  not 
blown  to  the  winds  at  all ;  but  to  speak  of 
her  to  you  would  be  wasting  breath." 

''  I  hadn't  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her," 
said  Augustus.     "And  I  am  not  aware 
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that  she  did  me  any  great  kindness  in 
bringing  mo  into  the  world.  Do  yon  go 
to  Tretton  this  afternoon  1 " 

'^Probably  not.*' 

"  Or  to-morrow  1  *' 

**  Possibly  to-morrow,"  said  Mountjoy. 

'^  Because  I  shall  find  it  convenient  to 
have  your  room." 

"  To-day,  of  course,  I  cannot  stir.  To- 
morrow morning  I  should  at  any  rate  like 
to  have  my  breakfast"  Here  he  paused 
for  a  reply,  but  none  came  from  his  brother. 
"  I  must  have  some  money  to  go  down  to 
Tretton  with ;  I  suppose  you  can  lend  it 
me  just  for  the  present." 

''Not  a  shilling,"  said  Augustus  in 
thorough  ill-humour. 

"I  shall  be  able  to  pay  you  very 
shortly." 

"  Not  a  shilling.  The  return  I  have  had 
from  you  for  all  tnat  I  have  done,  is  not  of 
a  nature  to  make  me  do  more." 

"  If  I  had  ever  thought  that  you  had 
expended  a  sovereign  except  for  the  object 
of  furthering  some  plot  of  your  own,  I 
should  have  been  grateful  As  it  is  I 
do  not  know  that  we  owe  very  much  to 
each  other."  Then  he  left  the  room,  and, 
getting  into  a  cab,  went  away  to  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

Harry  Annesley  received  Mr.  Scar- 
borough's letter  down  at  Buston,  and  was 
much  surprised  by  it  He  had  not  spent 
the  winter  hitherto  very  pleasantly.  His 
uncle  he  had  never  seen,  though  he  had 
heard  from  day  to  day  sundry  stories  of 
his  wooing.  He  had  soon  given  up  lus 
hunting,  feeling  himself  ashamed,  in  his 
present  nameless  position,  to  ride  Joshua 
Thoroughbung's  horses.  He  had  ti^en  to 
hard  reading,  but  the  hard  reading  had 
failed  and  he  had  been  given  up  to  the 
miseries  of  his  position.  The  hard  reading 
bad  been  continued  for  a  fortnight  or  tlvee 
weeks,  during  which  he  had  at  any  rate 
respected  himself ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  he 
had  allowed  it  to  escape  from  him,  and  now 
was  a^n  miserable.  Then  the  invitation 
from  Tretton  had  been  received.  ''I  have 
got  a  letter.  'Tis  from  Mr.  Scarborough 
of  Tretton." 

"  What  does  Mr.  Scarborough  say  9 " 

"  He  wants  me  to  go  down  there." 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Scarborough)  I 
believe  you  have  altogether  quarrell^  with 
his  son." 

"Oh  yes;  I  have  quarrelled  with 
Augustus,  and  have  had  an  encounter  with 
Mountjoy  not  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 
But  the  father  and  Mountjoy  seem  to  be 


reconciled  You  can  see  his  letter.  I 
at  any  rate  shall  go  there."  To  this 
Mr.  Annesley  senior  had  no  objection  to 
make. 


XoTB.^The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  AntboDy  TroUope 
will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  oontinnation  oi 
**  Mr.  tscarborongh's  Family."  The  story  waa  c<MnpIeted, 
and  In  the  hands  of  the  printer,  aome  months  ngo.~- 
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With  rain  pouring  down  in  a  persistent, 
hopeless  way,  while  morning  light  feebly 
stniggles  thit)ugh  the  blurred  and  misty 
chaos  of  night ;  with  street-lamps  shining 
in  the  wet  asphalte  as  in  some  ink-black 
tarn,  and  along  the  wood  pavement  as  a 
bordering  of  rough  peaty  morass;  with 
the  niffht-cab  rattling  wearily  home,  and 
the  early  workman  more  vigorously  assault- 
ing his  master's  shutters ;  with  the  home- 
less waifs  of  the  night  shivering  under 
some  poor  shelter  of  projecting  eaves ;  wi& 
the  breakfast-stalls  at  the  street  oomers, 
cans  shining  and  cups  clattering,  the  most 
cheerful  objects  in  the  surrounding  waste, 
while  the  public-house  dose  by,  with  one 
door  tantalisingly  opened  in  a  painfully 
sober  and  even  regretful  mood,  offers 
amends  for  the  temptations  of  the  ni^t 
before  in  the  announcement  of  hot  coffee 
for  early  customers — ^with  all  these  sur- 
roundings, what  is  the  use  of  roving  about 
with  a  soaked  umbrella,  and  a  general 
damp  and  dismal  feeling,  not  being  driven 
thereto  by  any  inexorable  necessity  f 

But  then  the  appointment  was  made  in 
broad  sunshine — the  appointment  to  meet 
at  Number  Five  Hunc&ed  and  Sixty-five 
stand  in  Bishopsgate  dep6t  "  You're  not 
to  call  it  a  market,  you  mow,"  inteipoIateB 
our  Mend  with  a  knowing  wink,  '*  such 
not  being  permitted  by  the  British  Consti- 
tution." Me  is  a  very  knowing  little  man, 
our  friend  witii  the  wink,  and  hails  from 
the  east,  where  there  are  still  some  wise 
men  left  From  East  Anglia — ^that  is, 
from  the  land  which  is  partly  made  up  of 
shifting  searsand  and  partly  of  condrased 
fogs  and  vapours  from  the  Northern  Sea 
— a  man  who  is  Very  knowing  about  fish, 
although  not  exactly  a  fishmonger,  but 
ready  to  deal  in  tha^  or  any  other  oom- 
modity  if  there  is  money  in  it,  with  some- 
thing of  American  smartnesa  Probably 
he  is  smart  enough  to  stop  at  home  this 
wild  and  windy  morning ;  out^  anyhow,  it 
is  a  pleasant  and  comforting  chaiu»  from 
the  wet  and  discomfort  of  Shoremteh  to 
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the  clean,  dry,  and  resounding  arches  of 
old  Bishopsgate  Station.  Clean  they  are, 
and  white,  and  sweet-smelling  with  the 
scent  of  fresh-da^  vegetables,  of  parsnips 
and  carrots,  and  the  aromatic  celery; 
resounding,  too,  with  heavy  engines  lum- 
bering overhead,  while  outside  brethren 
fresh  from  the  fog  and  fenJands  shriek 
pathetically  for  admittance.  But  with  all 
this  tumult  overhead,  there  is  a  cloistral 
quietude  and  stillness.  Here  all  is  warmth 
and  shelter,  with  bright  gas-burners  over- 
head and  dry  solid  pavement  under  foot 
Here  is  a  fine,  broad  carriage-way,  where  a 
hundred  carts  might  draw  up,  or  perhaps  a 
thousand  costers'  barrows,  and  upon  the 
roadway  open  deep  and  commodious  arches, 
where  the  produce  of  half  a  county  might 
be  stowed  away.  Behind  these  archesagain, 
are  lines  of  railway,  where  trucks  can 
roll  up  and  supply  the  cave  at  one  end  as 
fast  as  it  is  emptied  at  the  other.  This  is 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  dep6t,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  building  is  a  precisely 
similar  arcade  devoted  to  tne  purveying  of 
fish — space,  comfort,  cleanliness,  in  equal 
proportion.  But,  excepting  a  yellow  cart 
maued  ^'  Ice,"  and  a  railway  wi^gon  with 
a  load  of  empty  crates,  there  is  no  vehi- 
cular traffic,  and  the  footsteps  of  the  writer 
echo  emptily  from  the  vault  above — the 
footsteps  of  the  only  visitor  from  the 
outside  world. 

Stay,  at  Number  Five  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
five,  talking  in  hushed  tones  to  the  owner 
of  the  stand,  who  is  enclosed  in  a  barricade 
of  dried  fish  —  kippers,  bloaters,  red- 
herrings,  Finnon  hadaocki9,  and  salt  cod,  all 
highly  respectable  products  of  the  deep, 
but  not  of  a  pressing  nature  nor  requiring 
a  visit  at  break  of  day-^is  my  friend  from 
the  east  countree,  meeting  reproval  half 
way — for  there  had  been  visions  of  a  fabu- 
lous pair  of  soles  to  be  purchased  at  a  mar- 
vellously lowprice — with  the  exclamation  in 
deprecatory  tones:  ''Ain't  this  a  lovely 
place  for  business,  only  mark  you  it's  all 
tentative  as  yet"  Certainly  here  is  every- 
thing that  IS  wanted  in  a  fish -market, 
except  the  fish  and  the  people  to  buy  them. 
And  all  that  will  come  in  time,  says  my 
sanguine  friend.  For  look  at  the  teeming 
population  of  the  East  End — a  population, 
who,  to  judge  from  the  whelks  they  consume, 
and  the  oysters  when  they  can  get  them,  and 
the  mussels,  and  the  countless  saucers  of 
atewed  eels,  are  by  nature  fish-eaters,  and 
would  live  and  thrive  on  fish,  if  fish  were 
comeatable.  And  look  at  this  ereat  depdt 
in  the  very  midst  of  «them,  and  the  other 


end  of  it  as  it  were  on  the  very  sea-coast 
by  means  of  those  blustering  rumbling 
trains  above,  Ihe  coast  of  a  sea  that  is 
teeming  with  all  the  best  and  most  whole- 
some kinds  of  fish. 

And  can't  supply  a  pair  of  soles  to  an 
unfortunate  explorer  who  has  come  half- 
a-dozen  miles  to  seek  them  !  '*  My  dear  sir," 
cried  the  man  of  the  east^  extending  his 
palms  deprecatingly,  '*just  think  of  the 
weather — a  gale  raging  uong  the  coast,  and 
a  sea  that  few  boats  could  live  in  ! "  Yes, 
along  the  coast  where  the  red  and  white . 
lights  from  lighthouse,  tower,  and  beacon- 
smp  are  just  now  paling  in  the  sulky 
light  —  there  the  day  is  dawning  over 
black  and  tumbled  lines  of  bUlows — the 
sea  drawing  off  and  roaring  in  the  distance, 
while  on  the  patches  of  yellow  sand,  black 
and  dismal  hulls  with  broken  stumps  of 
masts  are  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  lives 
of  men  who  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
remorseless  waves. 

With  the  thought  of  all  this,  the  driving 
of  the  rain  and  the  howUng  of  the  wind 
among  the  chimney-pots  and   housetops 
assume  a  stem  and  melancholy  cadence, 
as  we  wend  our  way  towards  Billingsgate. 
And  long  before  we  reach  the  precincts  of 
the  market  there  are  signs  that  Billingsgate 
is  itself,  despite  the  weather,  and  in  the  full 
swing  of  its  enormous  traffic.    Stray  fish- 
monger's carts  lurk  about  even  as  far  as 
Oracechurch  Street,  and  porters  stagger 
about  under  heavy  loads  of  fish.    East- 
cheap   is  lined  with  vehicles,  men  and 
horses  patiently  soaking  in  the  rain.     All 
down  fish  Street  Hill,  the  fishmongers  are 
holding  possession,  wlule  Monument  Yard 
exhibits  monuments  of  patience,  horses  and 
drivers  sheltering  as  best  they  can  from  the 
pitUess  downfall     But  in  Thames  Street 
itself  you  have  the  true  Billingsgate  sur- 
rounded by  the  carts  packed  in  a  solid 
mass,  the  shouts,  the  cries,  the  oaths,  the 
confusion,  so  that  it  is  a  relief  to  find 
shelter  on  a  friendly  wharf,  and  watch  the- 
scene  more  at  ease.    The  turbid-tide  that 
threatens  to  overwhelm  the  City;  ships 
and  barges  that  seem  to  loom  menacingly 
in  the  air  above;   steamers   threatening 
to  paddle   bodily  over  the  wharves,  all 
awash  and  afloat  themselves;    the  rain- 
rivers  surgling  in  the  gutters  and  pouting 
through  the  gratings ;  with  all  this  a  con- 
fluence, a  congress,  a  congestion  of  fish- 
mongers, fish-carts,  and   fish-porters,  the 
City  choked  with  horses  and  vans,  while  it 
seems  as  if  only  a  few  feeble  dividing  walls 
of  brick  hinder  the  whole  cavalcade  from 
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sailing  bodily  madly  away  on  the  top  of 
the  tide !  A  scene  only  to  be  rendered 
allegorically  after  the  taste  of  the  seven- 
teentii  century,  Aqoaiios  and  Pisces  both 
in  the  ascendant,  with  Boreas  blustering 
in  the  background,  and  Father  Thames 
and  Neptune  hand>in-hand  rioting  through 
the  City. 

And  yet,  with  all  its  manifold  incon- 
veniences, it  is  impossible  to  withhold  a 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  go  and  pluck 
and  enterprise  that  exist  about  this 
dirty,  fishy,  insolent,  bad-langnaged^  bad- 
mannered  Billingsgate. 

But  on  a  stormy  morning  like  this,  when 
the  big  iron  steamers  that  have  come  up 
with  the  tide,  shgw  in  battered  sides  and 
broken  bulwarks  the  struggle  they  have 
had  with  the  fierce  enemy  outside,  on  such 
a  stern  and  stormy  day  as  this,  how  can 
the  little  fisher-boats  fight  their  way  to 
market) 

To  this  my  knowing  friend  replies  that 
the  little  fisher-boats  are  not  so  very  little 
after  all ;  and  that  the  trawling  fleet  that 
chiefly  supplies  Billingsgate  is  composed 
of  smacks  of  thirty  or  forty  tons,  bmlt 
with  a  special  eye  to  speed  and  sea-going 
qualities;  smacks  that  cost  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  pounds  apiece,  found 
like  yachts,  well  manned,  and  fitted  to 
keep  the  sea  in  any  weather.  And  a  couple 
of  these  smacks  being  full  of  fish  have  run 
for  Thames  mouth,  and  hailing  a  tug  as 
we  might  hail  a  hansom  in  the  Strand, 
have  run  up  to  BiUingsgate  and  are  now 
landing  their  cargo,  and  will  make  a  good 
day's  work  of  it  At  the  same  time  a 
carrier  steamer  which  collects  fish  from  all 
the  fleetf  has  fought  its  way  to  port,  and 
brings  a  plentiful  supply. 

Yes,  they  are  cruiaug  about  the  Dogger 
Bank  just  now  these  trawlers,  no  doubt. 
The  Dodger  is  a  submerged  island,  some 
twenty  fathoms  under  water,  a  sort  of 
little  Britain  in  shape,  with  its  sharp  end 
pointing  towards  Norway,  while  the  blunt 
end  looks  in  the  direction  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire and  Yorkshire  coasts,  and  this 
sunken  plain  —  whidi  is  not  so  very 
little  after  all,  being  some  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long  by  sixty,  broad, 
and  which  would  make  a  very  fine 
pasture  if  we  could  haul  it  up  and  tack 
it  on  to  Lincolnshire — supports  as  it  is 
a  splendid  flock  of  submarine  muttons. 
They  are  muttons  that  follow  no  shepherd, 
and  that  require  some  catching ;  but  then 
the  trawl  is  just  the  thing  for  the  purpose. 
A  bag-net,  in  fact,  some  hundred  feet  long. 


its  mouth  kept  open  by  a  wooden  beam, 
with  a  kind  of  stirrup-iron  at  each  end  to 
keep  the  beam  off  the  ground  and  the 
mouth  of  the  net  in  a  properly  yawning 
condition.  Below,  the  bight  of  the 
net,  weighted  by  a  heavy  ground  rope, 
sweeps  together  all  the  fimny  denizens  of 
the  plain  it  encounters  on  its  course.  Hie 
trawl  warp,  a  six-inch  rope  a  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms  or  so  long,  is  joined  by  two 
bridles  to  either  end  of  the  trawl  beam, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  warp  the 
hading  smack  tugs  gently  but  firmly, 
moving  with  the  tide,  but  a  little  faster 
than  l£e  tide  so  as  to  keep  the  net  always 
distended.  The  trawl-net  is  shot  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tide,  and  worked  for  five 
or  six  hours  over  some  twenty  miles  of 
sunken  plain,  and  is  then  hauled  up.  And 
the  hauling  up  in  rough  weather  is  a  ticklish 
and  difficult  process,  costing  two  or  three 
hours'  hard  labour.  But  when  once  the 
net  is  on  the  deck,  and  the  trawl  beam 
hauled  safely  out  of  the  way,  the  pull  of  a 
rope  empties  all  the  contents  of  the  net  on 
the  deck  Then  the  fish  are  sorted  and 
packed  in  the  wooden  boxes  without  lids  so 
well  known  to  the  frequenters  of  Billings- 
gate. Turbot,  brill,  soles,  dories,  and 
mullet  are  known  as  prime,  and  are  always 
packed  together,  wmle  plaice,  haddodo, 
and  whitii^  take  a  less  honourable  place 
as  offaL 

Now,  fifty  years  ago  this  deep-sea 
trawling  was  hardly  known,  and  sadi  few 
trawlers  as  there  were  hailed  from  Brixham 
in  the  west,  or  Barking  on  Thames.  And 
the  'long-shore  fishermen  have  alwap 
made,  and  still  make  bitter  complaints  of 
the  dami^e  done  to  their  fishing  by  the 
trawlers,  m  disturbing  fish  and  destroying 
spawn.  But  there  seem  to  be  little  reason 
in  these  accusations.  Not  only  are  there 
more  fish  in  the  sea  dian  ever  came  out  of 
it,  but  the  more  fish  that  are  caught  ^ 
better  supplied  seem  to  be  the  fishing- 
grounda  And  as  to  the  spawn,  it  has 
been  shown  pretty  clearly  by  reoent 
investigations  that,  in  a  general  way — 
herring-spawn  being  the  principal  exception 
— the  spawn  of  fishes  floats  on  the  surface, 
and  cannot  be  damaged  by  the  trawl>neta 
The  progress  of  trawling  has  been 
almost  an  unmixed  good  to  oonsnmeia 
The  fish  caught  in  the  deep-eea  are  finer, 
better-fiavoured,  and  moie  wholesome  tiian 
those  caught  along  shore. 

The  &ixham  men  were  the  first  to 
carry  out  the  propaganda  of  trawl-fishing. 
They,  it  is  said,  ooknised  Bamagate  with 
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the  new  school  of  fishermen,  and  the 
Ramsgate  men  now  revive  the  glories  of  the 
Cinque  Porta — there  are  no  better  fishermen 
or  braver  boatmen  than  these.  Hastings, 
too,  contributes  good  men  and  true,  and 
has  its  own  trawling-grounds,  known  as 
the  Diamond  Grounds,  the  Vame,  and  the 
Ridge,  and  from  the  North  Foreland  far 
into  the  North  Sea.  It  is  computed  that 
there  are  nearly  two  thousand  of  these 
venturesome  trawling-boats  all  round  the 
coast,  employing,  perhaps,  twenty  thousand 
hardy  seamen.  But  London  is  not  by  any 
means  the  metropolis  of  this  business,  and 
BilUngsgate,  if  profitable,  is  precarious. 
Grimsby,  by  the  Humber  mouth,  is  now 
the  great  fishing  port,  and  the  Grimsby 
dealers  are  some  of  the  smartest  and  most 
enterprising  in  the  trade.  Hull,  too,  has 
its  fair  share  of  fishing  enterprise,  which 
has  increased  much  since  the  discovery  of 
Silver  Pit  Bank  at  the  south  end  of 
Dogger  Bank,  about  the  year  1845.  There 
are  "Pit  seasons,"  as  the  trawlers  call 
them,  when,  after  severe  winters,  soles  are 
congregated  on  these  banks  in  almost 
incredible  numbers. 

'*  There ! ''  interrupts  our  knowing  friend 
from  the  east.  "Incredible  number  of 
soles  I  Doesn't  that  make  your  mouth 
water,  my  good  air  ?  "  To  which  I  reply 
morosely  that  I  have  never  boon  any  the 
better  for  these  incredible  numbers,  and 
doubt  very  much  if  the  fishermen  were 
who  caught  them.  Should  we  get  a  decent 
pair  of  soles  for  half-a-crown  were  they 
thick  as  blackberriea  on  a  hedge  9  I  trow 
not  Some  people  would  get  the  benefit 
of  them,  no  doubt,  but  these  people  would 
neither  be  the  hardy  fishermen  nor  the 
patient  Bntish  public. 

And  that  brings  us  to  talk  of  the  Billings- 
gate  of  old,  when  it  was  really  what  could 
be  called  a  market,  where  producer  and 
consumer  met  and  bargained  without  the 
intervention  of.  middle-men — such  a  Bil- 
lingsgate aS'We  see  in  the  prints  of  the 
last  century,  when  fine  ladies  made  parties 
to  buy  fish  at  Billingsgata  A  pretty 
sight,  one  would  think — ^the  women  in 
their  fine  dresses  and  wide-spreading  hats, 
and  the  fishermen  chaffing  from  their 
boats  or  hauling  baskets  of  shining  many- 
coloured  fish  up  the  steps.  Or  the  Billings- 
gate of  the  old  "Survey."  "A  large 
water-gate  portico,  a  Harbrough  for  ships 
and  boats  commonly  arriving  there  with 
fish,  both  fresh  and  salt,  shell-fishes,  salt, 
oranges,  onions,  and  other  fruits  and 
roots  ....  and  in  the  summer  season 


with  abundance  of  cherries  from  Kent. 
And  these  stairs  are  very  much  resorted  to 
by  the  Gravesend  watermen,  being  the 
noted  place  to  land  and  take  water  for 
that  and  other  eastern  towns  down  the 
river.  And  here  the  coal-men  and  wood- 
mongers  meet  every  morning  about  eight 
or  mne  o'clock,  this  being  their  exchange 
for  the  coal  trade." 

But  at  that  date  also  there  were  grievous 
complaintsmbout  the  prices  of  fish,  and, 
although  Billingsgate  was  made  a  free 
market  by  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  of 
William  the  Third,  yet  it  seems  that  fish- 
mongers would  buy  up  all  the  fish,  and  sell 
it  again  at  greatiy  increased  prices.  Thus 
there  is  an  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
1707,  "so  that  citizens  may  have  fish  at 
the  first  hand  for  their  own  use." 

Now  we  can't  turn  back  the  hands  of  the 
clock,  and  probably  the  customs  of  the  age 
do  not  tend  to  the  revival  of  ret^ 
markets.  But  some  alteration  is  wanted 
in  the  method  of  sale  and  distribution. 
The  projected  fish-market  at  Shad  well  may 
do  something  to  cure  the  evil,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  ring  of  fish  speculators 
is  too  strong  to  give  any  new  market  a  fair 
chance.  Only,  as  .things  go  now,  the 
boundless  riches  of  the  sea  are  dribbled 
out  in  amazingly  small  quantities  by  their 
purveyors. 


COURAGE:   A   CHAPTER   OF 
EXPERIENCE. 

This  is  no  essay.  At  Alexandria  the 
other  day,  I  heard  of  a  seaman  who  cut  off 
two  wounded  fingers — his  own — with  a 
jack-knife,  and  turned  up  for  duty  as 
usual.  The  jack-knife  had  been  lately  used 
for  shredding  tobacco,  and,  when  the  muti- 
lation was  discovered,  this  poor  fellow's 
arm  had  fallen  into  such  a  state  that  the 
doctors  feared  they  must  cut  it  off. 

The  story  reminded  me  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  within  my  knowledge  more 
than  twenty  years  ago ;  and  that  suggested 
others.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  or  theorise, 
but  simply  to  hold  the  pen  ^riiilst  memory 
drives. 

A  match  to  the  sailor's  plucky  deed  was 
that  of  Grimbold,  a  sergeant  of  Rajah 
Brooke's  police^  When  the  Chinese  attacked 
his  post,  after  a  gallant  resistance  ho 
jumped  from  an  embrasure,  and  cut  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  A  bullet  shattered 
his  forearm.  Grimbold  borrowed  a  native 
sword,  with  which,  and  a  small  pen-knife, 
he  amputated  his  limb  at  the  elbow,  tied 
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it  up,  and  inarched  nearly  two  miles  in  an 
effort  to  join  the  Rajah.  In  costody  at  the 
fort,  when  the  Chinese  appeared,  was  a 
madman.  Him  Grimbold  armed  and  posted. 
Bat  the  maniac  refused  to  crouch  under 
shelter.  He  swore  that  to  hide  was  un- 
worthy a  brave  man,  and  planted  himself 
in  the  verandah,  alone  agamst  a  thousand. 
There  he  blazed  away  like  the  sanest  of  in- 
vulnerable epic  heroes.  When  Grimbold 
decided  to  evacuate  the  place,^he  madman, 
unhurt,  obeyed  his  caU.  But  he  refused  to 
jump  from  a  window,  and  the  others  left  him 
eagerly  unbarring  a  door  that  he  might 
sally  forth  like  a  gentleman. 

This  man  evidently  understood  the 
danger,  but  did  not  feel  it  Some  in- 
firmities are  great  aids  to  nerva  I 
remember  a  war-correspondent,  stone  deaf, 
whose  recklessness  in  pushing  under  fire, 
and  coolness  where  the  bullets  fiew  thick, 
impressed  the  Turks,  who  watched  him 
with  a  superstitious  feeling.  Wholly  bereft 
of  hearing,  he  could  not  recognise  one 
quarter  of  the  peril,  and  the  awful  din  of 
battle  affected  him  not  at  alL  This  gentle- 
man made  several  campaigns,  and  was 
killed  in  Annenia,  I  believa 

The  tricks  imagination  plays  on  courage 
are  endless,  sometimes  kindly,  more  often 
cruel  Once  on  a  time — the  date  is  recent 
— ^a  small  English  force  lay  for  ^me  days 
in  a  terribly  exposed  position.  Experienced 
officers  did  not  talk  publicly  of  the  ugly 
chances  round.  Two  young  fellows  shared 
a  tent ;  the  one  had  seen  much  service  in 
little  time,  the  other  was  quite  fresh,  full 
of  confidence,  only  longing  that  the  enemy 
would  show.  He  chaffed  his  comrade  on  his 
nervousness,  until  the  latter,  being  also 
young,  was  tempted  to  open  the  youth's 
eyes,  and  showed  how  desperate  would  be 
their  case  under  certain  most  probable 
conditions.  After  that  explanation,  he 
went  to  sleep ;  his  fire-eating  chum  declares 
that  he  slept  no  more  untu  circumstances 
changed.  Of  these  young  men,  who  behaved 
so  differently,  one  has  now  the  Victoria 
Cross ;  the  second  displays  a  medal  with 
two  clasps,  and  he  won  his  company  before 
his  beard  was  fairly  grown. 

There  are  those  incapable  of  fear,  be  the 
peril  of  what  sort  it  may,  savage  man, 
disease,  accident,  death  itself — the  assured 
cessation  of  living.  But  they  are  very, 
very  few ;  personaUy  I  have  recognised  but 
one.  Many  men  and  some  women  are 
proof  against  most  dangers,  but  they  dread 
one  form,  or  perhaps  several.  In  thinking 
of  such  persons,  Scobeleff  naturally  recurs 


to  one's  mind.  He  once  declared  to  me 
that  he  was  terribly  afraid  of  mere  death. 
He  said  also  that  his  fearlessness  was  a 
habit,  which,  if  poverty  and  a  sense  of  ill- 
usage  had  not  made  him  desperate,  he 
would  never  have  found  courage  to  acquire. 
But  Scobeleff  loved  a  paradox — a  rectdesi 
talker  upon  every  subiect,  he  was  speciaUj 
untrustworthy  about  himself. 

I  should  rather  incline  to  think  that 
mere  courage  is  more  general  amoDgst 
Russians  than  amongst  any  other  people 
nowadays.  I  mean  the  unreasonine,  irre- 
sponsible readiness  of  a  dog  to  riu  life 
and  liberty  upon  provocation.  Not  more 
volunteers  rush  out,  when  a  desperate 
enterprise  is  mooted,  than  from  our  own 
ranks;  more  than  all  is  a  mathematical 
absurdity.  But  the  Englishman  stakes  his 
life  in  another,  a  grander  spirit.  He  feels, 
and  reckoos  with,  the  peril  Before  meet- 
ing it,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  examples,  he  is 
quiet,  thoughtful,  contemplating  Uie  worst, 
and  making  his  arrangements.  A  Rusrian 
scorns  aU  that,  does  not  even  think  of  it 
After  assuring  himself,  rather  roughlj, 
that  the  needful  dispositions  have  been 
made,  he  becomes  the  Ifghtest-hearted  of 
the  company  to  which  he  hastens.  I  do 
not  say  affects  to  become,  for  it  may  well 
be  that  deadly  danger  stirs  him  to  mirth, 
as  it  stirs  another  man,  equally  brave,  to 
self-commnne.  I  cannot  foiget  an  instance 
on  Radisovo  Hill,  the  morning  of  the  great 
attack.  An  infantry  regiment  stood  at 
ease  in  the  rain,  waiting  me  order  to  des- 
cend into  that  valley  blind  with  smoke, 
echoing  with  thud  of  guns  and  aogry 
crackle  of  musketry.  The  colonel  and  a 
staff-captain  approached,  and  asked  us  to 
accept  charge  of  letters  for  their  wives,  to 
be  forwarded  in  case  of  acddenL  Then 
they  stood,  chatting  of  London  and  Paris, 
with  the  warmth  of  men  whose  hearts 
were  there,  though  the  battle  raged 
closer,  and  a  ball  now  and  then  mnsicallj 
spun  above  our  heada  They  asked  the 
precise  story  of  a  scandal  half-foigotten 
now,  and  their  shrewd  comments  told 
they  were  attending  closely,  when  an 
aide  came  galloping  through  the  mist 
Three  minutes  afterwards  the  doomed 
reffiment  filed  away,  down  towards  the 
valley  of  deatL 

Bdker  Pasha  loves  to  recount  an  in- 
stance of  the  courage  we  are  used  to 
think  truly  British.  During  his  grand  re- 
treat, which  the  greatest  of  living  soldiers 
declared  "  a  master-work,"  it  became 
necessary  to  fire  a  large  Bulgar  village. 
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Baker  sent  a  company  to  do  the  work. 
Time  passed,  but  no  smoke  arose.  One 
after  another  he  despatched  four  orderlies, 
to  ask  the  cause  of  the  delay;  none  re- 
turned. Then  the  general  turned  to  his 
aide-de-camp  :  "  Go,  Alix,"  he  said,  "  and 
see  what  those  fools  are  doing ! "  Alix 
went  full  gallop,  a  Circassian  behind.  He 
did  not  come  back,  but  the  smoke  appeared 
in  thin  wreaths.  Every  moment  pressed. 
Baker  sent  another  company,  with  another 
English  officer.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
village  they  found  two  orderlies  dead,  and  no 
sign  of  troops.  But  the  village,  full  of  lusty 
Bulgars,  was  buzzbg  like  a  hive.  They 
pushed  on.  In  the  middle  space,  the 
Chirkess  stood,  holding  two  horses ;  Alix, 
alone  in  a  maddened  throng,  was  moving 
from  hut  to  but,  setting  the  thatch  alight 
with  matches.  So  the  village  was  burnt, 
and  the  retreating  Turks  gained  that  delay 
which  saved  them — saved,  perhaps,  Stam- 
boul,  and  so  saved  England  from  a  desperate 
war. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  story  has  been 
printed,  though  many  have  heard  it  No 
one  is  more  disinclined  than  I  to  single  out 
persons  for  adorning  my  tale,  when  the 
name  has  not  been  officially  announced; 
but  the  valiant  deeds  of  a  soldier  in  per- 
formance of  his  duty  are  excepted  from 
the  Tvle. 

Of  a  class  quite  different  was  the  fine 
devotion  of  Lord  Gifford  during  the 
Ashanti  War.  He  undertook  the  scouting 
for  our  advance,  under  conditions  as  unlike 
as  could  possibly  be  to  those  which  usually 
attend  such  duties.  We  scarcely  saw  him 
after  he  had  entered  the  woods.  At  the 
passage  of  the  Adansi  Hills,  Lord  Gifford 
paid  us  a  visits  and  he  turned  up,  of  course, 
at  the  battle  of  Amoaful,  gaining  his  V.C, 
nominally,  for  valour  displayed  in  the 
assault  of  Bequoi  next  day.  But  the 
reward  was  won  before  that,  when  he  led 
his  gallant  little  company  miles  in  front  of 
our  outposts  and  advance-guards,  creeping 
round  the  savage  foe,  cutting  off  stragglers 
to  get  information,  watchmg  from  the 
bush  at  midnight  such  awful  scenes  as  the 
bloody  burial  of  AmanquattiaL  Lord 
Gifford  had  with  him,  li  I  remember 
rightly,  two  West  Lidian  soldiers,  two 
Kossus,  two  Houssas,  and  a  miscelhmeous 
collection  of  barbarians,  the  wildest  and 
most  ferocious  to  be  obtained  on  the 
recommendation  of  woodcraft  and  devilry. 
As  we  passed  upon  the  march  his  lonely 
.camps  deserted,  the  fires  long  extinct  in 
the  circlet  of  piled  boughs  and  entangle- 


ments of  vines,  the  least  imaginative  felt  a 
shock — so  lonely  and  lost  they  seemed  in 
the  shadow  of  the  forest,  between  the 
savage  enemy  and  ourselves. 

Of  all  classes,  the  bravest  certainly  is  the 
sailor.  His  way  of  life  from  childhood 
trains  him  to  be  fearless,  to  be  very 
shrewd  within  a  certain  limited  purview, 
to  be  open-handed  of  superfluities,  to  be 
instinctively  conscious  of  his  own  interests 
and  resolute  in  securing  them.  But  all  who 
have  served  with  them  ashore  remark  a 
characteristic  of  sailors,  which,  undiscussed 
and  unanalysed,  causes  that  want  of  con- 
fidence which  nearly  all  soldiers  feel  in  a 
naval  brigade^  English  officers  entertain  it 
more  than  do  others ;  as  for  Jack,  his  care- 
less pride  of  self  has  not  admitted  it  possible 
that  a  soldier  could  look  down  on  him.  But 
in  foreign  armies  and  navies  the  same  idea 
prevails,  to  a  less  extent  only  because 
fewer  instances  of  common  service  have 
suggested  it  I  am  sure  I  know  the  reason, 
and  it  is  as  simple  as  can  be.  The  better 
the  sailor  the  more  has  he  studied,  and  the 
more  is  he  acquainted  with,  the  dangers 
that  threaten  him  at  sea.  A  storm  sweeps 
down  with  insufficient  warning,  or  no  warn- 
ing at  all ;  an  enemy  may  appear  on  the 
horizon,  coming  out  of  space,  as  it  were, 
and  in  an  hour  he  may  be  fighting  fqp  life. 
The  safety  of  all  in  a  troublous  time  may 
depend  on  the  wakefulness,  the  judgment 
of  one  man,  and'  if  there  be  a  flaw  in 
arrangements  over  which  few  or  none 
on  board  have  control,  all  is  lost  Trained 
in  such  ideas  until  they  become  an  in- 
stinct, the  sailor  goes  ashore,  to  take 
part  in  military  operations.  He  sees,  as 
one  may  say,  no  man  at  the  mast-head  to 
give  alarm.  The  position  he  is  set  to  hold 
is  isolated,  or  at  least  open  on  one  side. 
The  enemy  is  known  to  lie  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  somewhere  about  Why  should 
he  not  come  down  and  overwhelm  the 
fort]  With  the  preconceived  idea  that 
soldiers  are  all  more  or  less  incapable,  the 
officers  of  a  naval  brigade  in  such  case 
are  doubly  convinced  that  the  ship  must 
depend  upon  itself.  They  raise  redoubts 
and  works ;  they  dig  like  gnomes ;  cheerfully, 
yet  with  an  injured  sense,  they  keep  sentry 
and  picket  guai:d  in  such  extravagant 
fashion  as  sailors  only  could  endura  The 
military  officer  observes  them  with  polite 
derision.  He  knows,  for  instance,  having 
studied  the  ground  and  the  circumstances, 
that  to  advance  from  the  direction  which 
those  good  fellows  are  watching  so  zealously, 
an  enemy  must  march  three  d&ys  without 
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water.  He  has  confidence  that  althongh 
no  look-out  be  visible,  shrewd  heads  are 
employing  active  means,  not  less  efficient, 
to  ensure  the  ^neral  safety.  He  has  no 
experience  which  teaches  him  to  expect 
danger  continually  from  powers  and  acci- 
dents unseen,  unsuspected.  In  short,  he 
is  not  used  to  storms,  nor  to  the  sudden 
appearance  of  hostile  forces  out  of  space, 
nor  to  a  foe  who  carries  with  him  wherever 
he  goes  all  things  needful  for  combat  and 
subsistence.  And  he  seldom  reflects  upon 
the  difference  of  his  education  and  the 
sailor'8. 

No  one  has  ever  questioned  the  supreme 
fighting  zeal  of  a  naval  brigade,  which  in 
all  countries,  I  think,  is  superior  to  that  of 
soldiers.  But  again,  if  the  rout  come, 
after  the  seamen  have  done  their  best, 
their  instinct  betrays  itself.  I  have  never 
personally  seen  a  sauve  qui  pent  of  sailors, 
but  I  am  told  that  it  is  much  more  hope- 
less than  that  of  an  army.  And  I  should 
be  inclined  to  believe  so.  For  when  the 
ship  is  obviously  lost,  men  take  to  the 
boats,  and  that  familiar  discipline  which 
keeps  order  in  emergency  at  sea,  is  absent 
under  the  conditions  of  land  service.  The 
individuality  which  a  sailor's  life  tends  to 
encourage,  and  to  suppress  which  is  the 
tendency  of  the  soldier's  training,  obtains 
freer  control,  and  every  man  lo<3cs  to  his 
own  safety. 

The  bravest  race  of  savages,  I  think, 
amongst  the  many  I  have  Imown,  is  the 
Montenegrin ;  but  whilst  I  write,  competi- 
tors recur  to  mind.  Every  square  foot  of 
the  Black  Mountain  has  its  legend  of 
desperate  fight,  often  disastrous,  but  always 
honourable.  A  little  instance  of  Mon- 
tenegrin courage,  which  came  under  my  own 
eyes  is  much  prettier  than  any  of  the 
stories  recounted  by  the  wandering  bard. 
Whilst  Dulcigno  was  threatened  by  Euro- 
pean fleets  and  Montenegrin  armies,  the 
Albanians  holding  it,  a  dense  smoke  arose 
one  day  in  that  quarter.  The  news  of  this 
phenomenon  spread  widely,  and  caused  a 
positive  statement  in  all  the  morning 
papers  of  the  civilised  world  that  the 
Albanians  had' fired  their  town.  At  sunset, 
unable  to  get  news,  and  the  people  being 
much  excited,  I  hired  a  boat  at  Pristaw 
Antivari  for  tiie  purpose  of  reconnoitring. 
A  young  officer  had  come  down  on  business 
from  the  camp  at  Sutormans.  He  said  to 
me :  '<  What  is  the  use  of  your  going  to 
Dulcigno,  when  you  are  .not  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  your  boatmen,  and 
you  don't  "know  the  country  ?    Send  a 


message  to  Buko  Petrovitch,  the  general, 
telling  him  I  have  gone  in  your  best  to 
enquire.     I  will  bring  you  news." 

So  I  sent  a  note  to  the  general,  and 
forthwith  his  young  officer  started.  At 
morning  the  boat  returned,  without  him, 
but  the  men  were  charged  to  tell  me  that 
Dulcigno  stood  just  as  usual  Presently 
the  commandant  came,  laughing.  He  said  : 
"  Effendi,  that  youth  has  made  fools  of  u& 
He  wanted  to  see  his  sweetheart  in  Dul- 
cigno, and  when  the  boat  drew  near,  he 
swam  to  land.  If  the  Oheg^es  catch  him, 
they'll  flay  him  aliva"  I  don't  know 
whether  they  caught  him,  but  he  did  not 
return  whilst  I  stayed,  nor  did  he  rejoin 
the  arm^,  for  Buko  Petrovitch  sent  to  ask 
about  him,  ten  days  afterwards. 

Afghan  courage  is  undeniable;  but  it 
belongs  to  the  fervid  class.  Li  a  headloi^ 
charge — lor  resistance  to  the  death  when 
that  issue  has  been  resolved  befbrehand — 
no  people  on  earth  excel  the  Pathana.  But 
an  accident  will  strangely  disconcert  their 
minds;  they  seldom  fight  a  lost  battle. 
The  history  of  their  wars  is  as  full  of  panic- 
defeats  as  of  heroic  victories.  The  Piper 
of  Jellalabad  represents  a  type  among 
them.  At  a  certain  hour  every  evening 
he  used  to  climb  a  hill  at  the  veir  limit  df 
musket-range,  blow  his  pibrochi  daBce  has 
jig  of  defiance,  and  withdraw.  An  ad- 
miring retinue  attended  him,  heedless  of 
the  shots  which  occasionally  told.  At 
length  an  English  marksman  killed  the 
piper,  whose  renown  will  be  preserved  for 
generations  in  the  name  he  gave  that  hill 
After  his  death,  not  one  of  the  hundreds 
who  had  seemed  indifferent  to  p^rO, 
challenged  our  fire.  Cases  of  the  aame 
sort  frequently  occurred  in  the  last  war. 
At  Jamrud  fort  the  sentries  were  potted 
at  every  night  by  the  same  man,  or,  at 
least  by  the  same  weapon,  for  its  peculiar 
report  was  recognised.  One  night,  as  we 
sat  in  the  mess-room,  a  detonation  loader 
than  usual  drew  our  notica  Li  the 
morning  we  found  a  burst  pistol,  rifled, 
and  from  that  time  our  sentries  were  no 
longer  molested.  Natives  presently  re- 
ported that  the  man  was  unhurt^  but 
neither  he  nor  his  fellows  resumed  their 
firing  practice. 

In  that  reckless  bloodthirstiness  which 
contains,  of  course,  a  proportion  of 
courage,  but  which  is  more  properly 
described  as  devilry,  the  Pathan  wili  not 
be  out-Heroded.  I  do  not  speak  of  Grhazis, 
or  "  martyrs  for  the  faith,  who  murder  < 
to    win   heaven,  and    accept    death    as 
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essential  to  the  merit  of  the  deed.  The 
Afghan  who,  withoat  vows  or  illusions, 
sees  an  opportunity  to  perform  a  desperate 
act  which  will  bring  him  pleasure  or  profit, 
is  not  easily  deterred  by  the  danger  of 
retribution.  And  he  displays  great  pre- 
sence of  mind.  Some  English  officers 
riding  through  the  Ehurd  Khyber  heard 
shots.  They  quickened  their  pace,  and  at 
a  turn  of  the  defile  ran  into  a  brisk 
skirmisL  Three  men  were  defending 
some  loaded  donkeys  against  an  equal 
number  who  fired  at  them  from  behind 
the  rocks.  The  former  pushed  on  and 
claimed  protection,  declaring  themselves 
peaceful  traders  attacked  by  banditti 
The  latter  left  hiding  and  hurried  up  to 
tell  their  story ;  whereupon  the  three  fint 
rushed  at  them  and  cut  them  down,  killing 
all  before  they  could  speak. 

It  came  out  afterwards  that  these 
unfortunates  were  the  owners  of  the  goods 
and  cattle,  looted  first  and  then  murdered. 
This  ugly  tale  reminds  me  of  the  death  of 
General  Maude's  bheestie,  who  was  filling^ 
bis  masak  at  the  well  not  two  hundred 
yards  from  Lundi  Kotal  camp,  when  the 
general  passed  with  his  escort  The  wdl 
was  much  frequented,  and  some  Pathans 
were  seated  there.  Before  Qeneral  Maude 
reached  the  tents^  his  bheestie  overtook 
him,  and  fell  headlong  in  the  road,  cut 
literally  into  bits.  An  impulse  of  homi- 
cide had  seized  the  Pathans,  and  they 
had  allowed  it  play. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  courage  of 
Bedouins,  still  less  of  Egyptian&  But 
though  we  admit  ail  the  confidence  which 
skill  and  tried  success  will  bestow,  it  was 
a  plucky  feat  to  drive  forty  oxen  from  the 
lines  at  Kassassin  and  brine  them  into 
Tel-el-Kebir.  That  the  Bedouin  scouts 
performed  this  feat,  as  they  boasted,  has 
been  vehemently  denied,  of  eourse,  but  I 
am  afraid  the  story  is  true.  All  the 
prisoners  taken  on  the  28th  of  September 
declared  it ;  some  had  seen  the  oxen,  and 
they  described  them  as  foreign — certainly 
not  Egyptian.  They  agreed,  also,  that  the 
Bedouins'  report  was  the  cause  of  the 
attack  which  was  made  two  days  later — 
for  it  represented  that  the  English  camp 
was  unguarded,  that  the  troops  were 
scattered,  and  so  worn  out  by  sickness 
that  they  could  not  stand  a  serious  on- 
slaught 

For  courage  and  skill  in  looting  cattle, 
no  race  of  scoundrels  can  make  a  show 
with  the  Marris  and  other  dwellers  on  the 
frontier  of  Sindh.     The  ineenuitv  of  these 


people  is  almost  uncanny.  They  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  bovine  character  well 
worth  scientific  attention,  and  they  use 
it  in  conjunction  with  a  study  of  human 
frailties  which'  is  equally  minute.  The 
simplest  of  their  processes  is  to  cut  through 
the  stable  wall — cattle  are  always  stabled 
in  a  country  so  perilous  for  them — and  lead 
out  the  animals.  Two  or  three  boys  are 
entrusted  with  a  business  of  this  kind,  and 
they  ar6  expected  to  succeed,  though  it  be 
needful  to  make  the  oicen  step  over  a 
watcher's  body.  At  one  of  our  posts  the 
commissariat  cattle  were  lodged  in  a 
walled  enclosure,  which  contained  several 
masses  of  ruin.  Every  morning  the  tale 
of  beasts  was  short  In  vain  the  dis- 
tracted'go-master  applied  for  more  sentries 
and  more  frequent  rounds.  At  length,  by 
mere  accident,  the  secret  of  the  nightly 
disappearances  came  out  Thieves  had 
tunnelled  under  the  wall,  shielding  either 
exit  behind  ruins.  Such  engineering  work 
is  familiar  to  people  who  conduct  water 
underground  from  the  spring  to  the  place. 
where  it  is  wanted.  But  to  induce  half- 
wild  cattle  to  descend  a  steep  incline,  pitch 
dark,  hot  as  a  furnace  nearly,  and  that  with- 
out making  a  suspicious  sound,  requires 
either  arts  unholy  or  such  influence  as  one 
would  like  to  observe  in  action. 

The  Arab  proper,  neither  Egyptian  nor 
Bedouin,  is  very  distinetly  a  brave  man  in 
the  European  sense.  I  do  not  believe  that 
his  part  in  history  is  played  out  In  a 
very  few  years  he  will  be  free  of  his 
incubus,  the  Turk,  the  field  of  emigration 
open  to  his  most  active  and  enterprising 
sons  will  be  terribly  narrowed,  and  an 
Arab  civilisation  may  again  appear.  All 
the  soldierly  feelings  are  strong  in  them 
now. 

During  the  Bussian  War  a  young  Arab 
officer  was  taken  on  the  Lom.  His  gal- 
lantry in  the  action  had  been  observed  by 
admiring  enemies,  and  one  high  in  authority 
tried  to  get  him  freed  or  exchanged.  He 
asked  the  prisoner's  word  of  honour  that 
he  would  not  fight  again  if  liberated,  and 
it  was  given.  Shortly  afterwards  a  des- 
perate opportunity  of  escape  presented 
itself.  The  Arab  seized  it  and  got  away. 
In  the  Turkish  lines  he  was  received  -with 
joy,  and  promoted  then  and  there ;  but  he 
refused  to  serve,  recounting  his  promise. 
The  general  would  not  admit  it  binding 
and  threatened  to  shoot  him,  as  a  coward, 
in  the  back ;  and  shot  he  was.  A  relation 
of  the  youth  told  me  this  story  at  Con- 
stantinople. I  believe  ouq  might  find  many 
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Arab  soldiers  (not  Egvptians^  who  would 
die  rather  than  break  their  phghted  word. 

In  the  sum  of  military  honoor,  no  army 
is  BO  punctilious  as  the  German.  That 
superb  machine  is  braced  and  upheld  by 
a  code  of  such  minuteness  and  severity  as 
no  other  people  would  carry  out  Crack 
regiments  in  the  Russian  service  hold 
themselves  together,  and  preserve  the 
honour  of  the  corps  with  strict  vigilance, 
but  their  rules  are  fantastic,  and  stm  more 
so  the  execution  of  them.  The  doom  of 
suicide  has  been  passed  upon  a  (German 
officer,  if  stories  are  true,  but  in  Russia  it 
has  been  pronounced  not  once,  nor  a 
hundred  times.  For  some  terrible  scandal, 
a  cavalry  reffiment  was  exiled  to  Central 
Asia.  It  held  an  enquiiy  upon  the  officers 
implicated,  and  the  one  found  guiltiest  was 
significantly  told  that  a  man  of  honour 
would  not  survive  the  shame  of  bringing 
disgrace  upon  his  uniform.  In  sudi  a  case, 
a  German  would,  perhaps,  have  taken  his 
own  life  quietly,  but  Uie  Russian  did 
nothing  of  the  sort  On  parade  next  day, 
he  charged  the  colonel  with  drawn  sword, 
and  was  promptly  shot  I  have  been 
told  that  the  proportion  of  officers  who  die 
a  violent  death  in  time  of  peace,  in  Central 
Asian  stations,  is  enormous. 

It  is  common  clap-trap  of  the  cosmo- 
politan philosophy,  that  every  man  is 
brave.  The  soldier  and  the  traveller  know 
better.  Nearly  every  man  can  be  trained 
to  hold  his  place  in  the  ranks,  and  most 
men  will  rush  forward  with  their  fellows, 
if  there  be  enough  of  them,  and  they  shout. 
But  this  is  not  individual  courag&  I  am 
not  sure  we  are  as  brave  as  were  our  fore- 
fathers,  but,  if  so,  other  nations  have 
deteriorated  in  the  same  measure,  for  we 
keep  the  relative  position  they  held.  Un- 
fortunately, courage  will  not  save  a  state, 
nor  win  battles  nowadays,  unless  it  be 
backed  by  force,  and  I  am  acquainted  with 
no  authority  who  does  not  admit  in  private 
that  he  regards  the  chance  of  a  serious 
struggle  with  panic.  If  England  main- 
tained at  home  but  a  hundred  thousand 
men  ready  for  service  abroad,  what  a  blessed 
revolution  that  force  would  bring  about! 
Free  to  ally  herself  on  the  side  of  right, 
whichever  it  were,  she  would  be  mistress 
and  arbiter  of  Europe,  which  would  needs 
disarm  before  this  new  power. 

TO-NIGHT. 

I  BET  myiolf  as  a  task  to  rhyme 

To-niRht ; 
For  I  knew  that  the  hand  of  the  olden  time, 

Had  lost  ita  might ; 


That  the  cadenoed  words  that  wont  to  chime. 

As  true,      •  ^ 
And  sweet  as  thWbee  in  the  mtirmiirous  lime. 

In  summer  do. 
Had  grown  as  fickle,  and  cold,  and  shy. 
As  the  sunbeams  are  in  an  autumn  sky  ; 
And  so,  becauK  I  loved  the  strain. 
That  used  to  ring  for  my  joy  or  |>ain, 
I  strove  to  waken  the  speU  again, . . 
Of  rhyme  and  rhythm  and  sweet  iSfrain, 
Nor  heeded  the  bode,  that  sighed  <*  in  vain,** 

To-night. 

I  sate  alone  by  the  bladng  ingle 

To-night, 
And  tried  to  fashion  the  musical  jingle 

For  my  delight ; 
Why  should  the  soft  sounds  shun  to  mingle . 

Aright,  , 

Because  I  am  old  and  sad  and  single,       J* 

In  the  hearth-light?  ^ 

Why  ?    Have  I  loved  so  weU  and  long 
The  beauty  of  earth  and  the  v<Hoe  of  song. 
To  forget  at  last  how  the  rich  red  roee 
SttU  droops  on  her  stalk  with  the  Angust's  dose ; 
That  tiie  tiright  beck  stops  in  its  ebbs  and  flows. 
As  the  ice-bar  creeps  'neath  the  drifted  snows ; 
And  my  heart  takes  the  lesson  that  Nature  knows. 

To-night? 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

A  STORT  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  L 

*'  If  I  tell  you  something,  Belle,  you 
must  promise  not  to  be  angry." 

<'rU  promise  to  try.  What  is  it!" 
asked  Belle. 

"I  think,  if  I  were  yon,  I  would 
give  Mr.  Kendal  a  gentle  hint  that 
absence  from  von  shoold  be  a  time  of  grief 
for  him.  Perhaps,  though,  it  is,  and  that 
is  the  reason  he  would  give  for  amuaiDg 
himself  with  someone  else." 

'*  What  do  you  mean,  Carrie  t " 

*'  There,  now,  you  said  you  wonldn^  be 
angry." 

*'  I'm  not ;  I  only  want  to  know  what 
your  mysterious  hints  mean." 

"Then  Til  tell  you.  I've  been  sUv- 
ing  near  Farehurst  lately,  and  I  was  toid 
that  Mr.  Kendal  was  engaged  to  a  Ifiss 
Thome  there.  Of  course  I  didn't  believe 
it,  as  I  ^ew  he  was  engaged  to  you ;  bat 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  a  report 
of  that  kind,  so  I  thought  I  would  give 
you  a  friendly  hint"  - ' 

"Thank  you;  it's  only  a  spiteful 
rumour,  of  course.  Tom  is  as  good  a 
lover  as  I  could  imagine." 
.  "  I'm  glad,"  replied  Carrie,  "  that  joa 
don't  take  it  seriously.  But  after  &U, 
Belle,  take  my  word  for  it  as  a  msniod 
woman,  a  lover  is  none  the  less  cazefol 
if  he  knows  that  his  fiancee  keeps  her  eyes 
and  ears  open." 

"  I  can  trust  him  without  playing  the 
spy,"  returned  Belle. 
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"I  don't  want  you  to  take  the  next 
train  to  Farehurat  and  charge  him  with 
his  falseness,  or  to  go  down  and  watch 
round  Miss  Thome's  house  till  Mr. 
Kendal  makes  his  appearance  at  the  front 
door.  By-the-bye,  that  would  be  no  use 
jost  now,  for  she  has  come  to  town  I 
heard." 

"  When  1 " 

"  Yesterday.    Where's  Mr.  Kendal  1 " 

"At  Farehurst  He  won't  be  in  town 
again  for  a  week  or  twa" 

''I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  Don't  think 
too  mach  of  what  I've  told  you;  but  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  let  you 
know." 

The  two  ladies  were  talking  in  the 
twilight  of  a  December  afternoon.  The 
large  wood  fire  threw  a  rich  glow  into  the 
room,  the  heat  was  so  great  that  Belle 
was  obliged  to  hold  a  large  peacock- 
feather  screen  before  her.  Perhaps, 
though,  as  her  companion  guessed,  this 
was  done  as  much  to  hide  her  &ce  from 
scrutiny  as  to  shield  her  from  the  heat 

Belle  had  finished  a  long  letter  to  her 
lover  that  afternoon,  she  was  now  con- 
sidering whether  it  was  not  too  affectionate, 
and  whether  a  short  postcript  would  not 
be  an  improvement  The  point  was  still 
undecided  when  there  was  a  ring  at  the 
door.  A  few  moments  afterwiuxls,  the 
servant  announced  Mr.  KendaL 

Belle  greeted  him  with  a  shade  less 
than  her  accustomed  warmth,  but  Kendal 
naturally  put  that  down  to  the  presence 
of  a  Visitor.  He  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  but  that  lady  soon  took  her 
departure,  feeling  that  she  was  decidedly 
in  the  way. 

''  Don't  make  too  much  of  what  I  said," 
she  whispered  to  Belle  as  she  said  good- 
bye. "I  shall  come  and  see  you  again 
before  I  go  back  to  Hertfordshire." 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  Belie  turned 
to  Kendal. 

"  I  thought  you  were  not  coming  to 
town  for  a  fortnight  ? "  she  said.  ^ 

*'  I  didn't  expect  to,  my  pet,  but  busi- 
ness called  me  up,  and  I  found  I  had  time 
to  run  down  and  see  you." 

"  When  did  you  come  1 " 

''Yesterday;  but  I  couldn't  get  here 
before." 

'^  Why  didn't  you  write  to  tell  me  9  I 
might  have  been  out  this  afternoon." 

'*  I  didn't  know  till  too  late.  I  expected 
not  to  have  a  chance  of  getting  as  far  as 
Hampstead;  I  knew  you  wouldn't  like 
it  if  vou  knew  I  was  in  town  without 


coming  to  see  you,  so  I  said  nothing 
about  it." 

"  You  must  have  had  a  cold  journey ;  it 
was  bitter  yesterday.    Were  you  'alone  1 " 

"  No ;  I  had  a  companion." 

«  Who  1 " 

"A Miss  Thome.  I  don't  suppose  you 
have  ever  heard  of  her." 

"  Yes,  I  have.  I  suppose  you  saw  her 
to  her  destination  ? " 

'*  Yes,  worse  luck ;  I  was  let  in  for  that, 
awful  nuisance  it  was." 

Kendal  had  by  this  time  recognised  the 
fact  that  the  conversation  had  assumed  a 
very  unusual  tone.  When  he  met  Belle 
as  a  rule,  he  found  her  unrestrainedly  glad 
to  see  him ;  she  overflowed  with  kindness, 
there  was  never  a  shade  of  unpleasantness. 
Now  she  was  catechising  him  as  if  he  had 
been  committing  some  terrible  fault 

"I  say.  Belle,"  he  exclaimed,  "what's 
the  matter  with  you  to-day?  You  seem 
rather  annoyed  tiiat  I've  turned  up,  in- 
stead of  glad  to  see  me." 

"I  am  rather  out  of  sorts  to-day," 
pleaded  Belle.  "But  I'm  very  glad  to 
see  you." 

They  were  sitting  on  low  armchairs  in 
front  of  the  fire.  He  took  up  her  screen 
and  held  it  in  front  of  his  face. 

"Does  the  fire  hurt  your  eyes  1 "  asked 
Belle. 

"Yes;  it  is  rather  a  conspicuous  blaze." 

"  How  have  they  been  lately  1 " 

"  My  eyes  1  Ob,  thanks,  I  hope  they'll 
be  all  right  soon." 

"  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure,"  returned  Belle. 
"Who  is  this  Miss  Thome  1"  she  con- 
tinued. 

It  had  crossed  Belle's  mind  that  it  was 
a  curious  coincidence  that  he  should  have 
made  an  unexpected  visit  to  town  on  the 
same  day  as  Miss  Thome. 

"  Who  is  she  ]  Nobody  in  particular ; 
a  very  decent  sorjb  of  girl  who  lives  at 
Farehurst" 

"  Is  she  rich  f " 

"  She's  pretty  well  off,  I  believe." 

"  Where  is  she  staying  now ) " 

"  With  some  friends  at  Clapham.  Bat 
I  say,  Belle,  why  do  you  want  to  know 
about  her )  Are  you  anxious  to  write  her 
biography  1 " 

"No,"  replied  Belle,  "only  I've  heard 
about  her." 

"  Who  from  ? "  asked  her  lover  uncom- 
fortably. 

"  Never  mind ;  there  are  little  birds  who 
whisper  in  people's  ears,  you  know." 

"  I  know  that  if  I  got  hold  of  one  of 
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those  pieckms  little  birdB,  Fd  stop  her 
Binging  for  her.  What  has  she  whis- 
pei^Bd  about  Miss  Thome  1  ,  For  'tis  a  she 
of  coursa" 

"She  whispered  to  me  that  a  certain 
gentleman  pays  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
her." 

"  Well,  I  expect  a  good  many  do ;  Miss 
Thome's  rather  a  beauty,"  replied  KendaL 

"Yes;  but  the  certain  gentleman  I 
mean  is  already  engaged." 

"  You  mean  me,  I  suppose  f  " 

"  You  are  becoming  inteUigent  at  last" 

"  Is  it  a  mark  of  inteUiffence  to  be  ready 
to  take  insinuations  affecting  myself  I " 

''Can  you,  Tom,  really,  trat^ifully  say 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  them  f  " 

Kendal  hesitated.  Since  he  had  become 
engaged  to  Belle  he  had  only  one  thing  to 
reproach  himself  with;  that  one  was  a 
flirtation  with  Miss  Thome.  Rather  less 
than  a  week  ago  she  had  discovered  that 
he  was  engaged  to 'a  lady  in  London,  a 
discovery  that  took  her  by  surprise.  She 
had  told  him  of  her  discovery  when  next 
they  met,  and  had  not  scrapled  to  add 
that  she  thought  he  was  giving  himself  a 
good  deal  of  latitude  in  cidling  to  see  her 
three  times  in  a  week;  for  Miss  Thome  was 
an  outspoken  lady,and  felt  herself  aggrieved 
by  his  deception.  Not  that  she  was  at 
all  in  love  with  him;  she  was  as  far 
from  that  as  possible ;  her  sympathies  were 
entirely  with  the  forMken  and  forlorn  girl 
in  London — as  she  chose  to  consider  her. 
So  during  the  last  week  Kendal  and  she 
had  not  met,  and  it  was  by  pure  accident 
that  they  had  travelled  to  town  together. 
It  was  also  chiefly  through  her  persuasion 
that  he  resolved  to  make  time  somehow  to 
call  on  Belle. 

"  You  mustn't  be  absurd,  my  darling," 
he  said  in  reply  to  her  direct  question. 
''Down  in  a  little  country  villi^,  like 
Farehurst,  people  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do  unless  they  could  employ  themselves  in 
inventing  scandal  If  two  people  happen 
to  meet  by  accident  once  or  twice  a  week, 
the  rest  of  the  village  begin  to  discuss  what 
the  presents  will  be,  and  whether  they  will 
be  married  this  year  or  next" 

"  You  haven't  answered  my  question," 
said  Belle,  when  he  had  finished. 

"  If  you  are  jealous  of  Miss  Thome,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  you  have  no  need  to  be." 

"  Have  I  no  reason  to  be  either  9 " 

"Not  that  I'm  aware  of.  I  haven't 
spoken  to  her  for  a  week." 

"  Till  yesterday." 

"  Till  yesterday  !  Look  here,  Belle,  what 


is  the  use  of  going  on  like  this)  You 
faiowwell  enough  that  I  don't  care  a  straw 
foV  anyone  but  you.  Why  must  you  tfy 
and  create  unpleasantness  in  this  way  %  " 

"  Whose  fault  is  itt  "  asked  Belle. 

'' Supposing   that   it   were    mine " 

began  Kendal,  but  Belle  interrapted  him. 

"It  is  not  a  matter  of  supposition,  is 
it?" 

"Very  well,  say  that  it  is  mine;  say  that 
when  I've  been  down  at  Farehurst  I 
haven't  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit  under  a 
vow  of  sQence,  but  have  talked  to  anyone 
I  met  in  the  usual  way;  is  that  any  reason 
why  you  should  be  annoyed!  Miss 
Thome  and  I  are  dd  friends,  nothing 
more;  scarcely  that  now,  for  we  had  a 
quarrel  the  other  day."    ' 

**  People  must  be  intimate  who  quanvl,'' 
remarked  JBlelle.  **  What  was  the  quaml 
about  f  " 

Kendal  did  not  answer. 

*'  About  me,  I  suppose  Y " 

At  this  juncture  the  Aocfr  opened,  and 
the  servant  entered  with  a  faunp.  The 
fire  had  burnt  down  and  the  room  was 
almost  dark;  the  bright  light  eoming 
suddenly  made  Kendal  put  his  hand  toiiis 
eyes. 

"  Shall  I  bring  up  tea,  Aiisa  V 

«  Yes,  please.'^ 

The  servant  went  out  alter  pulling  the 
curtains  dose.  Belle  went  to  Kendu  and 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Tom  dear,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  all  that 
I  did.  I  couldn't  have  said  it  if  it  hadn't 
been  dark.  Now  that  it  is  light  i^ain, 
and  I  can  see  your  face,  I  don't  believe  it 
so  much  as  I  did.  Just  say  that  you  have 
never  cared  a  bit  for  Mus  Th<»iie,  and 
I'll  forgive  you  everything." 

"  I  don't  quite  see  what  there  will  be  to 
forgive  in  that  case,"  said  Tom  with  a 
laugh.  "I  must  say  good-bye  now,  my 
dearest,  I've  only  just  time  to  get  back." 

"Hallo,  Kendal!"  exclaimed  Belle's 
brother  Charlie,  suddenly  entering  the 
room,  "  I  didn't  know  you  were  here." 

"I'm  just  off  again,"  replied  Kendal; 
"  a  flying  visit" 

"When  are  you  going  backt  Can't 
you  stop  t " 

"  No,  thanks ;  I  must  be  off  at  once." 

"  That's  a  nuisance  ;  good-bye." 

Charlie  had  the  grace  to  go  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  lovers  alone.  Kendal 
tried  to  give^elle  a  hasty  kiss  or  two  and 
then  so ;  but  she  held  hia  ann. 

"You  haven't  answered  my  qoestioD, 
Tom,"  she  said. 
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"  Why,  my  little  pet,  how  you  do  harp 
on  that  melancholy  Btrmg.  I  don't  care 
two  straws  for  Miss  Thome;  is  that 
enough  for  you?  Yes,  of  course  it  isl 
Now  give  me  that  Christmas  rose  as  a 
mark  of  forgiyeness." 

But  Belle  did  not  take  the  flower  from 
its  resting-place.  Voices  were  heard  out- 
side ;  more  brothers  were  approaching. 
Kendal  gave  her  a  final  ki§s,  whispered  in 
her  ear :  "  Give  me  a  flower  when  you 
have  forgiven  me,"  and  hurried  away. 

Belle  snatched  the  Christmas  rose  from 
her  breast  and  held  it  out,  but  it  Was  too 
late. 

CHAPTEK  II. 

Kendal  did  not  go  to  Paddmgton  to 
catch  the  train  for  Farehurst.  He  went  to 
an  hotel  He  eat  his  dinner  in  the  coffee- 
room,  and  Uien  retired  to  his  bedroom. 

Though  it  was  scarcely  seven  he  un- 
dressed and  got  into  bed. 

He  had  not  been  there  more  than  an 
hour  when  a  visitor  was  announced,  Dr. 
Farebrother. 

*'  Thafs  rights"  said  the  doctor,  entering, 
"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  are  wise.  Tie  a  si& 
handkerchief  over  your  eyes  before  you  go 
to  sleep,  and  submit  to  be  fed  at  breakfast. 
You  will  be  round  at  the  hospital  by 
eleven  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  shall  bring  a  few  things  with 
me;  how  long  do  you  think  I  shall  be 
there?" 

"I  don't  quite  know;  it  depends  on 
the  success  of  the  operation.  I  hope  a 
week  will  be  sufficient  It  will  be  rather 
weary  work  for  you,  I'm  afraid,  but  it 
can't  be  helped ;  you  had  better  write  to 
your  friends  to  come  to  see  you  after  *the 
first  day;  I  will  arrange  for  their  ad- 
mittance. After  all  you  will  be  quite  as 
cheerful  in  hospital  as  alone  in  an  hotel." 

**  Yes,  rather  more  so." 

"  You've  had  no  special  pain  to-day  ? " 

"No,  just  as  usual" 

"  Well,  hope  for  the  best ;  there's  every 
chance  of  a  perfect  cure.  Good-night. 
Eleven  to-morrow." 

"  Good-night,  doctor." 

The  solitary  candle  departed  with  the 
oculist,  leaving  Kendal  in  darkness.  For 
the  last  six  months  he  had  been 
increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that  some- 
thing was  the  matter  with  his  eyes;  he 
had  paid  recently  a  visit  to  the  celebrated 
oculist.  Dr.  Farebrother,  who  had  advised 
an  operation.  He  did  not  conceal  from . 
his  natient  that  it  would  be  a  daaireroiis  I 


one.  There  was  a  risk  of  losing  his  eye- 
sight, but  there  was  a  certainty  of  its  loss 
if  no  operation  was  performed.  So  Kendal 
determined  to  run  the  risk,  and  this 
journey  to  town  was  to  undeigo  it.  He 
had  kept  it  a  secret  from  Belle.  Until  it 
was  over,  and  he  knew  the  worst  or  best, 
he  had  resolved  that  she  should  be  in 
ignorance  of  it  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
thought  as  he  lay  alone  in  the  darkness, 
that  he  had  that  afternoon,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  engagement;  parted  from 
her  without  her  giving  him  a  loss. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  thought,  "  she  will 
be  sure  to  send  me  a  flower  to-morrow,  and 
all  my  letters  will  be  forwarded  to  me 
from  home." 

It  was  by  the  oculist's  advice  that  he 
was  to  undergo  the  operation  in  the 
hospital  '<You  see,  Mr.  Kendal,"  he  had 
said,  ''in  the  hospital  we  have  every 
possible  appliance  on  the  spot ;  we  can  ad- 
minister tiie  chloroform  more  satisfactorily, 
and  after  it  is  over  you  will  have  constant 
attention  and  care,  more  than  you  could 
possibly  get  from  a  nurse.  Besides,  the 
operation  is  a  rare  one,  and  you  will  be 
doing  a  service  to  science  if  you  wiU  let 
me  perform  it  in  sight  of  the  students." 

"  In  the  hospital,  then,  by  all  means," 
Kendal  had  replied.  ''You  have  been 
accumulating  unnecessary  reasons ;  I'm 
quite  ready  to  go  wherever  you  wish." 

At  last  the  time  was  nearly  come ;  he 
had,  perhaps,  seen  daylight  for  the  last 
time  in  his  life.  It  was  not  the  pleasantest 
thought  in  the  world.  However,  he  was 
young,  and  hope  was  strong  within  him ; 
so  he  tried  to  believe  that  all  would  turn 
out  for  the  best.  He  fell  asleep  about 
midnight  thinking  of  Belle. 

Foiur  days  after  he  was  lying  in  a  white- 
washed ward,  in  a  bed  which  was  the 
picture  of  neatness  when  he  had  entered  it, 
but  was  anything  but  that  just  now.  His 
head  was  wrapped  in  black  silk,  to  keep 
any  particle  of  light  from  reaching  his 
eyes;  he  had  not  been  shaved  since  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  seen 
Belle ;  his  hair  was  tumbled  about  in  all 
direstions.  He  was  getting  very  tired  of 
lying  there  as  helpless  as  a  child,  being  fed 
by  the  nurse  as  if  he  were  two  years  old. 
He  had  occasional  visits  from  friends,  but 
no  relation  was  there;  even  his  mother 
thought  that  he  was  in  London  on 
business.  There  was  no  end  to  be  gained 
by  letting  them  know;  they  would  only 
have  a  week's  anxiety  which  they  would 
be  better  snared. 
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He  was  lying  there  wondering  when  the 
day  would  end,  though  the  day  was  much 
the  same  to  him  as  the  nighti  when  a  nurse- 
approached. 

"There  are  some  letters  for  you,  sir,  if 
you  would  like  them  read  to  you." 

Kendal  having  assented,  the  nurse 
opened  them;  they  had  been  sent  on  from 
the  hotel  at  which  his  parents  thought  he 
was  staying.  Three  were  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  the  next  was  one  £rom  his  sister. 
It  was  very  interesting  to  him  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last;  to  us  a  paragraph 
will  be  sufficient : 

"News  has  just  reached  us  that 
Miss  Thome  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Cartwrieht, 
the  son  of  the  great  millowner  and  M.P. 
Tm  very  glad  to  hear  it,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  be  sorry.  When  do  you  expect  to 
be  able  to  return  home  1" 

Kendal  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the 
nurse  read  this  paragraph;  he  would  be 
able  to  convince  Belle  now  that  her  fears 
were  unfounded,  and  free  himself  from 
the  necessity  of  confessing  that  his 
conduct  had  not  been  quite  what  it 
should  have  been. 

^*  Are  there  no  more  t  **  he  asked  as  the 
nurse  finished. 

"  No,  sir ;  Uiis  is  the  last" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  KendaL  How  was 
it,  he  wondered,  that  Belle  had  never 
written  him  a  line,  had  never  sent  him  a 
flower  as  a  sign  that  she  had  forgiven  and 
forgotten  their  first  misunderstanding!  He 
could  not  guess. 

The  reason  was  that  BeDe  had  discovered 
that  her  lover  had  not  returned  to  Fare- 
hurst,  as  he  gave  her  to  understand  he  was 
about  to  do  when  he  parted  from  her.  The 
day  after  their  quarrel  she  had  intended 
writing  to  him  to  tell  him  how  sorry  she 
was  that  she  had  said  what  she  had ;  she 
had  even  saved  the  identical  Christmas 
rose  to  send  him  as  a  token  of  reconcilia- 
tion, when  she  heard  that  he  was  still  in 
London.  So  Belle  had  not  sent  the  flower 
or  even  a  letter.  She  had  determined  to 
wait  till  he  wrote. 

Two  days  more  dragged  their  intermi- 
nable hours  along ;  Kendal  was  still  in 
total  darkness.  However,  on  this  day  Dri 
Farebrother  made  a  careful  examination 
of  his  condition,  and  informing  him  that 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  success  of 
the  operation,  told  him  that  by  next  day  he 
might  hope  to  have  his  first  glimpse  of 
light  again.  Kendal  felt  a  great  load 
lifted  off  his  mind.  He  need  no  longer  look 
upon  himself  as  a  possibly  blind  man. 


But  now  that  his  mind  was  relieved  on 
that  score  the  mystery  of  his  receiving  no 
letter  from  Belle  became  all  the  more 
pressing.  Did  she  intend  to  make  a 
regular  quarrel  of  their  misunderstanding  I 
If  so  he  was  helpless  till  well  enough  to 
go  and  see  her. 

He  was  still  meditating  on  this  subject, 
when  he  heard  footsteps  approach  his  bed. 
They  stopped  before  t^ey  reached  him,  and 
he  heard  a  short  conversation  between  his 
next  neighbour  and  the  visitor.  The  latter 
then  came  to  him. 

"I  don't  think  I've  seen  you  here  be- 
fore," said  a  soft  voice ;  "  the  nurse  tells 
m%  that  you  have  had  an  operation  on 
your  eyes ;  shall  I  read  to  you  for  a  little 
while  1 " 

What  were  Kendal's  feelings  when  he 
heard  dose  to  him  the  voice  of  Belle.  For 
a  moment  he  was  undecided  whether  to 
wildly  try  to  grasp  her  hand  and  bless  her 
for  coming  to  visit  him  in  his  loneliness; 
but  he  restrained  himself.  Evidently  she 
did  not  recognise  him — which  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  It  would  be  wisest  to 
proceed  cautiously.  Perhaps  he  might 
make  something  out  of  her  visit. 

"  Thank  you  kbdly,  mias,"  he  relied  to 
her  question.  "  I'd  sooner  hear  you  talk 
if  you  don't  mind.  I  never  was  great  at 
reading." 

He  assumed  a  country  accent,  and  Belle 
was  quite  deceived. 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  ''though  I 
haven't  long  to  stay  to-day.  When  do 
you  expect  to  be  well  again)  " 

"  I  hope  as  how  a  week  will  see  me  home 
again,  miss." 

"  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure.  Where  is  your 
honte  1 " 

"Not  so  far  away,  miss;  'bout  sixty 
miles.  Have  you  ever  heard  on  Farehurstf '' 

Blind  thouffh  he  was,  Kendal  was  aware 
of  a  start  on  Belle's  part. 

VYes,"  she  replied  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.  "  I  have  a  friend  living  there. 
I  wonder  if  you  know  her." 

"  What's  her  name,  miss  f  I  know  most 
of  the  folk  thereabouts."     • 

"Miss  Thome." 

"  Miss  Thome  of  The  Grange  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so ;  the  one  who  is  rich." 

"  Both  on  'em's  rich^  mis&" 

"  The  young  one." 

"  Both  on  'em's  young,  miss." 

Belle  stopped.  She  had  almost  come  to 
the  end  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  Miss  Thome  she  was  interested  in. 
She  determined  to  take  a  final  step. 
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"  I  mean  the  one  who  ia  engaged  to  a 
Mr.  KendaL" 

"Neither  on  W  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
Kendal,  miss.  One  on  'em's  going  to  be 
married  to  a  capting  next  week,  and  the 
other  is  going  to  marry  a  London  chap — 
so  I  heard  say  at  Farehurst  the  day  I  come 
Dp  here." 

"Is  that  the  one  that  is  in  London 
now ) "  asked  Belle  quickly. 

**Yes,  miss;  she  come  up  little  more 
n^r  a  week  ago.  I  knows,  you  see,  because 
I  keep  company  with  one  of  the  house- 
maids at  The  Grange — Polly  Smith.  I 
don't  know  if  youVe  heard  on  her." 

"No,  my  good  fellow,  I  haven't,  but 
I'm  sure  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  with 
her.  I  must  go  now  and  have  a  chat  with 
some  of  your  neighbours." 

"  Ay»  well,  miss,  but  I  wish  you  could 
stop.  Seems  to  me  the  place  got  brighter 
when  you  came  in,  and  'twas  so  homely 
like  to  find  you  ,knew  Miss  Thome  and 
Mr.  Kendal,  and  all  the  folk  down  at 
Farehurst" 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  KendalY"  asked 
Bell,  het  curiosity  again  excited  by  the 
mention  of  her  lover's  name. 

Kendal  determined  to  do  himself  a  good 
turn. 

"  Do  I  know  Mr.  Kendal  Y "  he  repeated. 
"  I  should  think  I  do,  and  a  finer  young 
gentleman  don't  live  in  our  parts.  He's 
been  that  kind  to  me  that  words  won't 
express." 

"  He  is  going  to  be  married  soon,  isn't 
hel" 

"So  they  say,  miss.  I've  heard  that 
some  fine  London  lady  is  in  love  with 
him,  but  I  don't  much  care  about  they 
London  ladies;  they're  crochety,  from 
what  I  hear,  and  want  more  attention 
and  looking  arter  than  a  new-bom  calf. 
Ay,  well,  &e's  got  a  fine  beau,  and  I 
hopes  he's  satisfied.  It's  none  of  my 
business." 

"  What  is  your  name  )  "  asked  Belle.  "  I 
must  enquire  after  you  when  I  next  go  to 
Farehurst." 

"  Stokes,  miss.  Tou  ask  at  the  bar  of  The 
Blue  Dragon  for  Jack  Stokes,  and  they'll 
tell  you  where  I  am." 

Belle  was  amused  at  the  thought  of  her- 
self standing  at  the  bar  of  The  Blue  Dragon ; 
she  smiled,  knowing  that  her  smile  could 
not  be  seen. 

"  Ain't  they  flowers,  miss,  you  have  1 " 
asked  KendaL 

"Yes,  I  have  a  few;  would  you  like 
one  1 " 


"  Ay,  that  I  should,  miss,  if  you'd  be  so 
good." 

"Which  will  you  have,  a  Christmas  rose 
or  a  piece  of  heliotrope  1 " 

"A  rose,  please,  miss;  I  allays  liked 
they  Christmas  roses,  coming  right  in  the 
dead  of  winter  as  if  to  say  that  summer 
will  come  again." 

This  was  a  sufficiently  commonplace 
thought,  nevertheless  Belle  was  pleased  to 
hear  an  ordinary  country  fellow  express 
himself  in  that  way.  She  handed  him  the 
flower,  which  he  took  carefully. 

"  There  now,"  he  exclaimed  petulantly, 
"  if  I  ain't  gone  and  broken  a  petal  ofll  Ay, 
but  I  shall  be  glad  when  I  get  my  eyesight 
again." 

"  Let  me  give  you  another  instead,"  said 
Belle. 

"  No,  miss ;  no,  thank  ye.  I'll  keep  this 
one  if  you  don't  mind.  I  can*t  see  it's 
broken." 

"I  really  must  go  now,"  said  Belle. 
"  Grood-bye.  I  hope  you'll  be  gone  when  I 
come  next  time." 

"  I  should  like  to  come  back  then  just 
for  half  an  hour,"  replied  Kendal.  "  Glood- 
bye,  miss,  and  many  thanks  for  the  flower. 
I  shall  keep  it  for  many  a  day." 

Belle  passed  on  to  another  ward,  won- 
dering at  the  strange  coincidence  which  led 
her  to  the  bedside  of  a  man  from  Farehursf. 
She  walked  on  with  a  light  heart ;  at  all 
events  her  lover  was  safe  from  the  wiles  of 
Miss  Thome,  and  it  was  very  gratifying  to 
find  him  so  well  spoken  of. 

When  she  reached  home  she  found  Mrs. 
Fletcher  there,  waiting  her  return. 

"Well,  Belle,  back  again  from  your 
hospital  walking  1  Eeally  you  are  a  dear 
creature  to  go  and  talk  to  the  poor  people." 

"I've  been  rewarded  to-day,"  replied 
Belle  ;  "  I  met  with  a  man  firom  Farehurst 
who  knew  Tom  and  Miss  Thoma" 
•  "  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  Carrie ;  "  I 
came  up  to-day  on  purpose  to  know  how 
you  and  your  lover  are  getting  on  after 
your  little  quarrel  the  last  time  I  was  here. 
Of  course  you  did  have  a  little  quarrel  1 " 

Belle  gave  a  full  account  of  the  whole 
affair,  concluding  by  saying  that  she  thought 
she  had  been  much  too  hard  on  Tom,  and 
that  she  was  going  to  write  to  him  to  make 
it  up. 

"  Very  well,  Belle,  though  if  I  were  you 
I  should  wait  for  him  to  make  the  first 
move.    Where  in  he  now  ? " 

Belle  hesitated. 

"  I  think  he  is  in  London." 

"  Don't  you  know  ?" 
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"  Only  indirectly.  I  thoaght  from  what 
he  said  that  he  was  going  back  to  Fare- 
hurst" 

"Hem  !"  coughed  Mrs.  Fletcher,  whose 
married  life  had  not  been  of  a  sort  to 
induce  confidence  in  the  male  sex.  "  Let 
me  see,  that  man  in  the  hospital  said  that 
Miss  Thome  was  engaged  to  some  one  in 
London?" 

"  Yes/'  faltered  BeUe. 

"And  Mr.  Kendal  did  not  tell  you  a 
week  ago  that  she  was  engaged,  a  thing 
which  he  would  hare  been  sure  to  do  if 
she  had  been,  as  it  would  have  cleared 
himself.  So  she  has  become  engaged  to 
someone  in  town  during  the  last  week.  Can 
you  put  two  and  two  together,  Belle  1 " 

Belle  rose  indignantly  and  left  the  room. 

"Poor  child,  IVe  made  her  angry," 
soliloquised  Mra  Fletcher.  "But  when 
she  knows  as  much  about  men  as  I  do, 
she'll  be  quite  ready  to  believe  the  worst 
that  is  said  of  them ;  in  fact,  the  worse  a 
rumour  is  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  true." 

CHAPTEB  III. 

It  was  a  glad  morning  for  Kendal  when 
Dr.  Farebrother  pronounced  him  well.  To 
get  the  bandages  off  his  head ;  to  have  a 
clean  shave ;  to  eat  a  good  breakfast,  seeing 
for  himself  what  he  put  into  his  mouth ;  afi 
these  were  absolute  luxuries. 

Itis needless  to  remarkthathedetermined 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Belle  that  very  day.  He 
could  not  make  out  at  all  how  it  was  that 
she  had  never  written  to  him;  the  best 
reason  he  could  imagine  was  that  she  was 
piqued  at  his  not  writing  and  had  resolved 
not  to  be  the  first  to  do  so.  But  strong  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  had  a  good  ease,  he 
made  his  call  without  any  anxiety  as  to  its 
result 

Belle  was  in,  and  alone.  Their  greeting 
was  as  lovers'  greetings  should  ba  As  if  by 
tacit  agreement  they  had  apparently  for^ 
gotten  their  misunderstanding.  But  when 
the  first  few  minutes  had  passed,  it  was 
dear  that  Belle  still  remembered  it 

"  You  see  I'm  up  in  town  again,"  said 
Kendal,  "  and  I  haven't  given  you  notice 
this  time  either." 

"  Why  do  you  say  'up  in  town  again'1" 
asked  Belle. 

Kendal  gave  a  slight  start ;  he  was  afraid 
for  a  moment  that  she  had  discovered  all. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  say  so  9"  he  enquired. 

"  Have  you  been  out  of  London  since  I 
last  saw  you  1  " 

"Well,  to  teU  the  truth,  BeUe,  I 
haven't." 


"  Yes,  tell  the  truth,  please." 

"  But  if  it  comes  to  mutual  recrimina- 
tions," said  Kendal,  "how  is  it  that  you 
haven't  written  a  word  to  me  all  this 
time?" 

"  How  was  I  to  know  your  address  t " 

"My  letters  were  forwarded  from  Fare- 
hurst" 

"  Why  did  you  conceal  your  town  address 
from  me  1 "  asked  Belle.  "  Why  did  you 
not  come  here  to  see  me,  or  write,  at 
least  t " 

"  I  couldn't" 

"  Couldn't !    What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  Simply  that  I  was  unabla" 

"Are  you  not  going  to  tell  me  the 
reason  1 " 

"I  may  do  so  when  you  are  in  a 
more  suitable  frame  of  mind  for  hear- 
ing it." 

"  Am  I  not  in  the  right  mood  now  %  " 

"  No.  You  seem  to  have  readopted  the 
tone  which  you  used  when  we  last  met^  and 
until  we  can  talk  more  as  we  used  to  do, 
I  don't  think  it's  my  duty  to  make  any 
avowals.  I  object  to  using  tiie  apologetic 
Biyla" 

Belle  looked  rather  annoyed  for  a 
moment,  then  with  a  smile  she  said :  **  Well, 
Tom,  I  think  we  each  owe  the  other  an 
apology,  and  as  yon  won't  b^gin,  I  wiiL 
I've  met  someone  since  I  saw  you  who 
knows  you  and  Miss  Thome." 

"And  he  or  she  has  disabused  your 
mind  of  your  unfounded  ideas  about 
us!" 

"Partly,  at  all  events.  I  heard  that 
Miss  Thome  is  engaged." 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"  For  a  moment,  or  perhaps  a  good  deal 
longer  than  that,  I  thought  that  it  n^ght 
be  to  you,  or  rather  I  thought  it  just 
possible.  Someone  put  it  into  my  head, 
and  your  silenoe,  and  your  stayiog  in  town 
without  coming  to  see  me,  looked  so  odd. 
But  directly  I  saw  you  come  into  the  room 
just  now,  I  knew  that  that  couldn't  be 
true." 

"  You  are  quite  right ;  it  isn't" 

"  Now  I've  made  my  explanation.  You 
were  in  the  wrong  wh^n  we  last  met,  and 
I  resolved  you  should  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  it  You  have  done  so  partly 
by  coming  here,  but  now  you  must  UXL 
me  everything  ;  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it" 

"  H'm  1  I  don't  know,"  replied  KendaL 
"  When  a  girl  goes  so  far  as  to  think  ber 
lover  capable  of  becoming  engaged  to 
another  girl  without  mentioning  the  tzifling 
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fact,  I  am  doubtftd  whether  she  can  daim 
any  explanation.  How  did  yon  know  I 
was  in  town  1"  * 

**  m  tell  you  everything.     Your  brother 
said  so  in  a  letter  to  my  brother." 

<<And  how  did  you  learn  about  Miss 
Thome's  engagement  t  *' 

**I  happened  to  visit  a  poor  fellow  in 
hospital  who  came  from  Farehurst"    » 

"And  you  pumped  him  about  me,  of 
course  1" 
"  I  asked  him  a  few  questions." 
"  Do  you  call  that  justifiable  conduct  ?  ** 
asked  Tom.  "Never  mind;  I  suppose 
every  woman  would  do  it,  whatever  she 
thought  about  it.  Now  I'll  make  my 
confession.  You  know  my  eyes  have  been 
out  of  order  lately  1 " 

"  Yes ;  but  they  were  not  very  bad,  were 
theyt" 

"  Yes,  they  were ;  but  I  didn't  care  to 
bother  anyone  about  it,  so  I  came  up  to 
undergo  an  operation.  Dr.  Farebrother 
performed  it,  and  for  the  last  week  or  so 
I've  been  lying  in  darkness,  waiting  to  hear 
his  verdict  as  to  whether  I  was  cured  or 
blind  for  life.  So  you  see  that  I  could  not 
write  or  come  to  see  you  very  well, 
could  I !  " 

'*  Oh,  Tom,  why  didn't  you  tell  me,  And 
let  me  come  and  nurse  youl  I'll  never 
foTgiye  you ! " 

"But  if  I  had  become  blind  I  should 

never  have " 

"Stop,  Tom;  don't  say  anything  so 
awfuL  I  am  so  sorry  I've  been  so  angry 
with  you ;  but  how  could  I  knowl " 

"  How  could  I  know  either ) "  asked 
Kendal.  "How  could  I  tell  that  my 
wretched  little '  brother  was  writing  to 
yours )  I  thought  all  the  time  that  you 
were  piqued  at  my  not  writing.  I  never 
thought  that  you  were  seriously  offended. 
I  expected  from  day  to  day  to  hear  from 
yovL  and  find  a  flower  in  the  envelope  as  a 
token  of  forgiveness." 

"  Don't  say  any  more,  Tonu" 
Kendal   obeyed    for  a  few   moments, 
employing  the  interval   in  a  pleasanter 
manner. 

"  By-the-bye,  Belle,"  he  then  said,  "  do 
you  Imow  the  name  of  the  person  who  told 
you  about  me  ? " 

''Stokes.  He  said  you  would  know 
him." 

*'  Oh  yes ;  a  fine  young  fellow.  I 
heard  something  about  his  coming  to 
London." 

"  He  was  a  very  civfl  young  man.  He 
seemed  a  little  superior  to  me  ordinary 


clodhopper,  though  he  talked  with  a 
tremendous  accent" 

"Yes;  he  was  bom  at  Farehurst,  and 
has  lived  there  all  his  life." 

Kendal  was  immensely  amused  to  find 
that  Belle  had  still  no  idea  of  the  identity 
of  Stokes.  But  it  was  time  to  play  his 
final  card ;  they  might  be  interrupted  at 
any  moment. 

"  Belle,"  he  said  tenderly,  "  do  you 
remember  refusing  to  give  me  a  flower  when 
I  asked  %  " 

"Don't  talk  of  that,  pleasa" 

"  I  won't,  if  you  will  give  me  one  now 
as  a  token  of  forgiveness." 

"Oh,  Tom,  I  am  so  very  sorry;  there 
isn't  a  flower  in  the  house." 

Kendal  rose  and  walked  to  the  window, 
where  he  stood  whistling  with  his  hands  in 
his  pocket& 

In  a  few  moments  he  felt  Belle's  arm 
slipped  through  his. 

"  You  don't  think  that's  only  an  excuse, 
Tom  Y "  she  said. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure ;  I  only  know 
you  can  give  flowers  away  to  other 
feUowa" 

"What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  Not  that  I  want  your  flowers,"  went  on 
Tom ;  "  when  you  saw  me  last  time,  and 
gave  me  one,  I " 

"Gave  you  one  last  time  I  saw  you  1 " 
cried  Bella     "  I  don't  understand." 

"  Yes,  you  did,"  returned  Tom ;  "  what 
do  you  call  this)  " 

He  produced  from  his  pocket  the  iden- 
tical Christmas  rose  which  she  had  given 
to  Stokes  in  the  hospital ;  there  it  was, 
broken  petal  and  alL 

"  I  told  you  I  should  keep  it  for  many 
a  day,"  said  Tom  in  reply  to  her  wonder- 
ing look,  "  and  so  I  shall  You  gave  me  a 
token  of  forgiveness  you  see,  ever  so  long 
ago. 

"  Ahi  you  were  Stokes  ? "  asked  Belle, 
"  and  it  was  you  who  told  me  what  a  fine 
f^ow  you  were,  and  how  lucky  I  was  to 
get  you  1 " 

"And  it  was  you  who  gave  away  flowers  to 
fine  young  fellows  whom  you  didn't  know  1 " 
laughed  Tom  "  Yes,  it  was,  and  you  were 
an  angel  who  came  unawares  to  my  bedside, 
and  gave  me  the  first  pleasant  half-hour  I 
had  spent  in  that  dreary  hospital" 

"  I  ought  not  to  forgive  you  for  all  this," 
said  Belle,  "  you  took  a  mean  advantage  of 
ma    But ** 

"  But  what,  my  darling  f " 

"  You  can  keep  the  Christmas  rose  if  you 
lika" 
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GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MBS.  LEITH  ADAMS. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  V.      HAUNTED. 

When  first  the  news  became  known 
that  *'  Maister  Geoffrey ''  had  become  the 
owner  of  Dale  End^  great  was  the  stir  and 
excitement  in  Becklington. 

"  If  01  were  70'/'  said  a  crafty  neighbour 
to  Jeremy  Bind  whistle  (long  since  deposed 
from  his  post  of  head  man  at  the  White 
Hoase),  <*  oi'd  go  oop  V  Maister  Geoffrey 
and  tell  ''un  as  owd  hands  should  have 
t'  fust  chance.  Happen  he'll  set  yo'  ahead 
o'  the  lot  o'  gardeners  as  he'll  gather  about 
him — nay,  happen  yo'  moight  get  such 
promotion,  i'  toime,  as  for  to  droive  yer 
missis  to  church  and  market  i'  a  spring-cart 
I've  heerd  tell  on  head-gardeners'  comin'  to 
such-like  uplif  tins — aye,  that  have  1 1 " 

"  Ketch  a  weasel  asleep  wi'  his  tail 
a-fire/'  replied  Jeremy,  winkiog  a  slow  and 
laborious  wink,  and  moistening  his  hands 
ill  a  homely  and  primitive  fashion,  as 
though  he  were  already  preparing  to 
handle  the  reins  of  the  spring-cart  in 
question.  "I'm  wick,  neighbour,  and  t' 
missis  is  fettling  my  Sunday-go-to-meetin' 
waistcoat,  for  to  give  me  a  countenance 
afore  t'  quality,  and  boldness  o'  tongue  to 
spake  oop  strong  and  hearty  i'  my  own 
proper  person." 

So  Jeremy,  in  his  own  proper  person, 
spoke  up  to  some  purpose,  and  shortly 
afterwards  found  himself  not  only  head- 
gardener  at  Dale  End,  but  the  tenant 
of  the  lodge  at  the  big  gates,  and  as  pros- 
perous a  f dlow,  take  it  altogether,  as  might 
be  seen  in  a  day's  march. 

No  one  in  Becklington  grudged 
Jpremy — or  ."  Maister  Bmdwhistle,"  as 
he  began  to  be  styled — this  success 
in  life;  and  in  truti^  he  was  a  very 
different  man  nowadays  to  the  somewhat 
lazy  individual  who  let  the  flowers  in  the 
White  House  garden  "  mak'  posies  o'  their- 
selves  "  at  their  own  sweet  will.  A  sense 
of  greatness  and  responsibility  ofttimes 
begets  energy.  It  had  done  so  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Bindwhistle.  The  surbordinates  he 
commanded  were  ruled  with  an  iron  hand. 
Idleness  or  neglect  meant  instant  dismissal. 
When  Mrs.  Devenant  returned  to  Beckling- 
ton— under  altered  circumstances  such  as 
entitled  her  to  the  consideration  of  persons 
of  discernment — Jeremy  now  and  again 
stepped  down  to  see  her,  looked  with 
a 'critical  eye  at  the    flower-beds  over 


which  he  once  had  reigned,  and  altogether 
demeaned  himself  as  though  no  tiniest 
plant  therein,  no  microscopic  weedf  had, 
m  those  bygone  days,  been  able  to  elude 
his  vigilance.  Also  as  if  he  rather  thought 
the  "  boy  "  who  *'  minded  "  Mrs.  Devenant's 
garden  was  a  shirk  and  a  deceiver,  and 
required  the  sharpest  looking  after. 

That  Jeremy  talked  of  landscape  garden- 
ing as  though  he  had  been  bom  and  bred 
to  that  extended  form  of  business;  that 
he  sketchily  laid  out  all  the  surrounding 
county,  and  more  besides,  as  he  sat  en- 
throned on  the  high-backed  bench  beside 
Farmer  Dale  at  The  Safe  Retreat,  are  things 
that  may  be  taken  for  granted.  We  most 
of  us  find  our  ideas  expand  with  our  oppor- 
tunities, and  are  inclined  at  last  to  yield 
to  the  pleasing  delusion  that  they  have 
never  revolved  in  any  narrower  sphere. 

And  in  truth  Jeremy  might  be  pardoned 
for  taking  some  pride  in  those  lovely 
terraced  walks,  those  stretches  of  emerald 
turf,  with  here  and  there  noble  groups  of 
trees  casting  soft  shadows  of  waving  branch 
and  bough,  sylvan  haunts  where  once  little 
Hilda  tripped  by  Miss  Alicia's  side,  and, 
in  a  later  day,  Cuthbert  Deane  dreamed 
of  the  woman  who  was  now  his  happy  wife^ 

Nigh  upon  eight  years  had  now  gone  by 
since  Jeremy  had  moved  himself,  his  family, 
and  his  goods  and  chattels,  into  the  lodge 
at  Dale  End  gates.  Hii  companions  at 
The  Safe  Eetreat  had,  therefore,  grown 
used  to  a  certain  pomposity  upon  his  part, 
that  no  man  took  ill,  since  it  was  a  manner 
to  be  looked  for  in  those  who  sit  in  high 
places.  Jeremy,  like  Fanner  Dale,  had 
grown  stout  with  years ;  more  florid,  too, 
than  of  yore;  and  steadily  addicted  to 
waistcoats  of  violent  tints  and  vivid 
contrasts. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  startling  thing  for 
the  worthies  assembled  in  the  bar  of  The 
Safe  Retreat  one  Saturday  night  in  the 
early  autumn  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  to  see  the  said  Jenuny 
enter  the  portals  of  that  cos^  haven  with 
listless  shuffling  gait,  paUid  faoe,  and 
downcast  look.  He  nodded  to  die 
assembly  in  general  as  he  took  his 
accustomed  place  by  Farmer  IMe,  and 
the  assembly  nodded  to  him.  One  or 
two  breathed  hard,  but  no  one  ^oke 
untU  Jeremy  began  filling  his  pipe  with 
mechanical  fingers,  that  held  no  tobaeoo ; 
rammmg  down  nothing  with  busy  Kttle- 
finger,  and  staring  oddly  at  the  fire. 

'*  Whatever's  ido,  mon  %  "  cried  Fanner 
Dale,  slapping  his  neighbour  on  the  knee; 
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''has  thy  missis  been  thrappin'  at  thee 
about  sammat?  Whatever*s  come  over 
thee,  Jeremy  1 " 

For  all  answer  Jeremy  drew  a  long 
breath,  giving  a  furtive  glance  first  at  the 
unlatched  door  and  then  at  the  close- 
curtained  window. 

Jake  got  up  and  closed  the  door.  Serious 
business  was  evidently  impending,  and 
eavesdroppers  must  be  guarded  against 

Fortunately  no  strangers  were  present, 
therefore  Bindwhistle  might  be  encouraged 
to  speak  out. 

"  There's  a  heaviness  over  thee,  lad," 
said  the  farmer,  again  striving  to  rally 
the  meditative  garaener;  "What's  t' 
meanin'  on  't  1 " 

'*  There's  no  heaviness  about  me,"  said 
Jeremy,  speaking^  sullenly,  and  still 
absently  filling  his  pipe  with  nothings 
"  but  what's  becomin'  in  oqe  as  has  seen 
the  living  sperrit  o'  a  dead  mon." 

Each  man  present  projected  his  head 
towards  the  speaker. 

''A  sperrit!"  said  they,  all  speaking 
at  once,  while  Softie  quickly  buttoned 
his  shabby  coat  across  his  breast,  as 
though  to  panoply  himself  in  the  armour 
nearest  at  hand  without  loss  of  time. 

"  Well,  a  ghost,  if  so  be  yo'  loike  that 
better,"  quoth  Jeremy. 

"  Did  it  say  aught  to  ye  f "  asked  one. 
**  What  shape  did  it  tak' ) "  cried  another. 
**  What  were  it  loike  1 "  exclaimed  a  third. 
**  Wheer  wur  it  goin'  to  1 "  put  in  Softie. 

"  How  con  I  tell  my  story  if  a'  yo'  fellys 
speak  at  onct  1 "  said  Jeremy  irritably. 

Then  he  let  his  pipe  fall  from  the 
shakinR  hands  which  could  no  longer  hold 
it,  making  no  conunent  and  no  lament 
when  it  lay  shivered  to  pieces  upon  the 
red  bricks  of  the  floor. 

''  Ay,  but  it  were  a  fearsome  sight ! " 

At  this  they  gathered  closer  round  him 
still.  They  might  have  been  bees  and  he 
their  queen,  so  eagerly  did  they  cluster 
about  him.  Softie,  meanwhile,  edging  a 
little  away  from  the  window,  as  uncertain 
whether  a  ghostly  hand  might  not  presently 
draw  aside  the  curtain  and  have  him  by 
the  ear. 

"It  wur  creepin'  along  nigh  the  bi 
rho'dendrun  tree  when  first  I  see'd  it,"  sai 
Jeremy,  speaking  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  as 
became  the  theme.  ''It  came  upon  me 
wi'  a  glimmer  o'  light,  so  to  speak-^a 
Bomethin'  a'  i'  white.  I'd  called  to  moind 
some  young  plants  I  had  i'  a  frame,  and 
lef  open,  not  thinkin'  there  be  a  bit  of  a 
frost,  and  it  wur  late ;  it  chimed  twelve 


from  the  tower  just  as  I  ketched  the 
glimmer  as  I  spoke  on  before.  If  I  had 
na'  stepped  out  of  the  way,  the  thing 
would  ha'  run  up  agen  me.  It  come  right 
at  me " 

Softie  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
and  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Every 
possible  protection  was  called  for  at  such  a 
crisis. 

''What  did  it  look  loike,  when  it  come 
close  1 "  put  in  the  constable,  whom  the 
generosity  of  a  new-fangled  town  cor- 
poratioi}  retained  in  his  old  ofiice ;  "  was  it 
folded  i'  a  sheet  lengthwise )  That's  the 
fashion  o'  them,  one  and  all." 

"  No,  it  weren't,"  said  Jeremy,  aggrieved 
that  his  ghost  did  not  answer  to  the  ap- 
proved pattern. 

"  Why,  lad,"  chimed  in  the  farmer,  in 
high  glee,  "  this  sperrit  o'  thine  ain't 
nothing  no  better  than  Softie's  here — time 
he  coome  in  wi'  a  Atce  like  milk  and  's  eyes 
startin'  fra  's  yed,  and  told  us  how  he'd 
seen  a  boggart  wi'  three  legs,  and  how  it 
made  up  to  him,  belchin'  out  hot  bumin' 
brimstone  i'  's  face.  Don't  be  shamefaced 
over  the  thing.  Softie,"  went  on  the  jolly 
old  fellow ;  "  what  if  thy  boggart  wur  but 
Sally  Hurdle's  cow  wi'  three  white  legs  an' 
a  black  'un,  and  she  stuck  i'  a  bog  and 
blowin'  hard  through  fearl  The  wickest 
of  us  is  took  in  at  times,  and  a  black  leg 
won't  show  on  a  shadowy  night,  tho'  white 
ones  may." 

Jeremy   treated    this    narrative    with 
contempt,  rolling  a  bit  of  broken  pipe-stem 
about  with  his  foot,  and  staring  huxi  at  the 
tfire. 

"If  thy  ghost  weren't  wrapped  i'  a 
windin'-sheet,  what  were  it  clothed  upon 
wi',  Maister  Bindwhistle  t "  said^  Matthew 
Hawthorne,  when  the  laugh  against  Softie 
had  subsided. 

"Wi'  a  waggoner's  frock  down  to  's 
heels.  It  had  a  red  beard,  an'  t'  yure  on 
its  yed  come  down  to  its  eyes.  Its  hands 
wur  hanging  down  at  its  soides,  and  the 
fingers  wur  workin'  same  as  Billy  Hurdle's 
when  he's  i'  the  fits.'  It  made  as  tho'  it 
wur  bearin'  a  heavy  burden — stoopin'  and 
creemn'-like,  and  groanin'  as  it  went" 

"  But  how  did  yo'  know  it  for  a  sperrit  1 " 
put  in  the  constabla  Accustomed  to  ques- 
tion prisoners,  he  went  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  at  once. 

"Because  it  had  the  face  of  a  dead 
mon,"  said  Jeremy ;  "  because  its  eyes  were 
the  eyes  of  a  deaa  mon — same  as  Gabriel 
Devenant's,  time  as  his  missis  pult  him  out 
o't' big  dyke." 
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At  this,  eyen  the  farmer  began  to  think 
the  night  was  more  chilly  than  he  had 
imagined ;  while,  as  for  Softie,  he  was  busy 
meditating  what  possible  bribe  he  oonld 
offer  the  constable  to  indnce  him  to  see  him 
as  far  as  his  own  door. 

"  It  most  have  come  very  nigh  for  yo'  to 
see  it  so  plain,"  said  the  farmer. 

"  Yo'  may  say  that^"  answered  Jeremy 
with  a  long  sighing  breath;  ''it  lo<4ced 
clean  through  me  and  oat  at  the  other  side 
o'  me.  I  tell  yo'  I  felt  like  a  pane  o' 
glass." 

"  Were  yo'  feert,  lad  1 "  said  the  farmer. 

''Not  11"  said  Jeremy  stoutly;  "it 
'ud  ill  become  one  as  is  set  up  on 
high " 

But  the  farmer  did  not  let  him  finish 
his  sentence^ 

"  What  did'st  thee  do,  lad]" 

"  Oh,  I  was  nearer  t'  big  house  than  my 
own,  so  I  hastened  my  footsteps " 

"  Yo'  took  to  your  heels,  like  a  man  ! " 
shouted  the  farmer ;  "  same  as  t'  rest  on 
us  would  ha'  done — that's  about  it,  lad ! " 

"  Well,  I  thought  I'd  make  sure  as  no 
one  at  the  Dale  had  seen  the  sight  as 
Heaven  had  predestinated  to  me.  'For,' 
says  I  to  myself, '  if  Mrs.  Geofirey,  and  she 
so  weak,  and  frail,  and  ailing  more  than 
mostly  tills  while  past^  were  to  hear  of 
such-Uke  company  creeping  among  the 
trees,  she'd  be  skeered  to  death.' " 

"  But  they'd  all  be  abed  at  the  Dale  at 
that  hour  o'  the  night,"  said  the  farmer, 
with  a  shrewd  glance. 

"  Ay,  so  they  wur ;  but  I  couldna'  tell 
if  that  might  be  so " 

"Didst  come  back  t'  same  way)"  put 
in  Jake. 

"  No,"  said  Jeremy,  "  I'd  told  one  o'  the 
lads  to  wrap  a  bit  o'  matting  about  some 
o'  the  young  plants,  so  I  went  t'  other  way 
home — to  see  if  he'd  done  it" 

"  Well,  it's  a  rum  hearin'  this,  and  no 
mistake,"  said  Matthew ;  "  an'  I  hope  no 
word  of  it  may  get  to  Mrs.  Geoffrey,  since 
ghostly  fear  is  bad  for  the  sick,  and  apt  to 
be  aguisL" 

"  Well,"  said  Jeremy,  turning  upon  him 
almost  fiercely ;  "  I've  kep'  it  all  to  mysel' 
this  week  past^  tho'  it's  gone  as  bad  wi' 
me  as  heavy  victuals,  and  giv'  me  the 
shivers  i'  my  insoide  past  sdl  belief;  so 
dunna  be  thrappin'  at  me  like  as  if  I  was  a 
sieve,  and  couldn't  hold  nothin'." 

"  We'd  best  all  ke^  it  to  oursels,"  said 
the  farmer,  tolerant  of  Jeremy's  pettish- 
ness,  as  one  who  felt  ihai  a  man  privileged 
to  see  ghosta  must  be  tenderly  handled; 


"  for,  as  Maister  Bindwhistle  says,  it  might 
fright  Mrs.  Geofirey;  and  she's  bad  enoo' 
wi  out  that."        ^ 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Jake  reflectively, 
rubbing  his  chin,  "  that  the  young  heir  is 
too  much  away.  It's  here  to-day,  and  gone 
to-morrow,  wi'  Maister  Ralph;  and  half 
the  sunshine  seems  to  go  out  o' the  old 
market-place  when  he  never  comes  ridin' 
through  on  hb  black  pony,  an'  cryin'  out, 
'  Jake,  Jake,  I  say  1  how's  trade  this 
momin'  1  " 

"  It's  ill  work  for  the  likes  of  us  to  set 
oursels  up  to  judge  our  betters^"  aaid 
Matthew,  "  and  far  be  such  from  me ;  but 
I've  oftentimes  said  to  mysel',  if  Pd  a  lad 
o'  my  own  like  Maister  Balph,  I'd  never 
breath  free-like  when  he  was  out  o'  my 
sight"  ^ 

"  'Taint  want  .  o'  love,  Lord  knows, 
as  drives  the  squire  to  send  Maister 
Ralph  contindkl  to  foreign  lands.  Why, 
I've  seen  a  light  shine  out  o'  his  eyes  when 
he's  lookin'  at  that  boy,  as  'ud  go  far  to 
bring  the  tears  to  one's  own,"  said  Jeremy, 
speaking  as  one  with  authority.  "And 
yet  he  conna'  rest  to  let  t'  lad  lude  home; 
it's  eddication  as  he's  drivin*  at — that's 
what  t'  squire's  oop  to.  Why,  I've  heard 
tell  as  Maoster  Ralph  can  spea^  in  as  many 
tongues  as  there's  fingers  on  a  man's  hand, 
that  have  1 1 " 

At  this  there  was  a  general  exclamation 
Qf  amazement  Diversity  of  tongues  was 
not  as  common  a  gift  in  those  days  as 
now,  and  to  the  rustic  mind  such  know* 
ledge  was  somethine  alarming. 

"  Yo'  say  well,  Jj&e,"  continued  Jeremy, 
pleased  with  the  impression  he  had  made, 
"  that  Maister  Ralph  is  like  sunshine  i'  the 
place.  When  he  comes  oop  to  me,  wi'  his 
laughin'  eyes  an'  his  meiry  smile,  and 
'  Jeremy,'  says  he,  '  give  me  a  bonnie  one 
to  set  i  my  boozum,  I'm  ready  to  cut  the 
choicest  flower  o'  the  lot  Ay,  if  I'd  none 
but  it,  and  was  never  to  have  anoiber  1 " 

"  Wheerever's  the  lad  got  to  now  %  "  said 
the  farmer,  taking  an  immense  pull  at  his 
pipe,  and  exhaling  a  corresponding  doud 
through  his  nose. 

"  Lord  knows  ! "  said  Jeremy.  "  It's  at 
th'  other  side  the  world,  I  verily  do 
believe ;  so  far  away  you  can't  make  out 
the  name  on't  And  I  wish  he  was  home, 
for  there's  times  when  I  don't  like  the 
looks  on  t'  squire." 

"Nor  me  neither,"  said  Farmer  Dale, 
shaking  his  head.  "  He's  nobbut  a  man  i' 
the  pnme  o'  life — something  about  fifty* 
five,  or    thereabouts,  I  reckon,    and  ne 
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looks  more  like  seventy.  He  seemed  to 
grow  old-like  all  at  onct|  and  he's  got  a 
restless  way  wi'  him — a  troubled-like  way. 
Then  see  how  he's  lost  flesh !  why,  you 
could  count  the  bones  i'  his  hands;  and 
when  he  grips  yo',  it's  a  kindly  enoo  grip 
(what  else  should  it  be,  being  his'n  1)  but 
cold  to  the  feel,  same  as  one  as  is  gradely 
sick.  I  dunnot  like  t'  looks  on  t'  squire 
no  better  than  yo'  do,  MaisterBindwhilstle, 
and  yet  he's  bin  as  lucky  a  man — luckier 
than  ony  that  stands  f  Becklington  this 
day  !  Who'd  have  thought  ten  years  ago 
as  Maister  Geoffrey  would  be  squire  o'  Dale 
Endl" 

''  Or  t'  ould  squire  and  his  son  both 
dead  and  buried,  and  IMiss  Alicia  married 
to  our  vicar  1 "  continued  Matthew. 

''Yet  I  mind,"  said  Jake,  putting  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  looking  unspeakably 
wise,  "  that  the  night  afore  it  were  known 
as  them  two  were  to  be  wed,  I'd  a  candle 
wi'  two  wicks,  that  had  I,  and  the  voice 
within  me  seemed  to  say,  '  Jake,  my  brave 
chap,  yoll  hear  a  tale  o'  wedded  love  come 
momin' ' — ^which  I  did,"  added  Jake  widi 
the  air  of  a  prophet  whose  predictions  had 
been  fulfilled. 

*'  Ay,  yo  may  call  it  wedded  love  too," 
said  the  fanner, ''  there's  some  as  weds  and 
don't  love,  and  some — ^more's  the  pity — as 
loves  and  don't  wed,  but  them  two  is  set 
afore  the  rest  on  us  for  a  foreshadowin'  of 
what  a  pleasant  place  this  world  nuiy  be 
for  them  as  does  both  things  wi'  a'  their 
might,  and  loves  to  help  others  to  happi- 
ness just  because  they've  got  8u<^  a  heap 
on  it  the^lselves.  I  mind  when  Miss 
Alicia  was  the  sortowfulest  lookin'  woman 
yo'  could  see,  and  I  doant  say  but 
what  the  shadow  of  it  all  is  on  her  yet, 
and  ever  will  be — ^but  it's  a  shadow 
wi'  the  sun  shinin'  l^ough  it,  for  all 
that." 

This  was  very  interesting,  and  highly 
gratifying  to  the  hearers,  but  the  conckve 
presently  drifted  once  more  towards  the 
subject  of  the  ghost  in  the  Dale  End 
shrubbery,  and  Softie  resolved  that,  at  any 
cost,  he  must  ^et  the  constable  to  see  him 
home  that  night 

Though  Jeremy,  after  this,  kept  a 
pretty  strict  watch  for  the  ghost  each 
Sunday  night  that  he  chanced  to  be 
abroad  at  a  late  hour,  no  apparition 
appeared;  and  so  time  passed.  Autumn 
deepened  every  russet  and  golden  tint 
in  the  woods,  turned  the  bracken  red 
and  yellow,  and  gave  the  earwigs  plenty 
of  beautiful  houses  to  live  in,  in  the  shape 


of  daintily  folded  dahlia  flowers — ^gold  and 
crimson,  white  and  mottled. 

At  last  came  a  Sunday  upon  which  a 
friendly  quartette — Jeremy,  Jake,  and 
Matthew  Hawthorne,  with  poor  Softie 
thrown  in  as  a  sort  of  make-weight,  paid 
a  visit  to  Farmer  Dale  and  his  ruddy- 
cheeked  Nancy. 

What  with  tobacco,  beer,  and  chat,  time 
passed  quickly,  and  midnight  was  not  far 
off  when  the  party  broke  up,  while,  even 
then,  the'  jolly  farmer  insisted  upon  seeing 
his  guests  part  way  home. 

Be  it  fully  understood  that  each  and  all 
of  the  five  men  were  in  »  condition  **  to 
walk  the  plank,"  as  Matthew  grimly  put  it ; 
in  other  words,  to  cross  the  brook  at  the 
bottom  of  Mrs.  Dale's  garden  in  perfect 
safety.  If  one  betrayed  the  slight^t  pos- 
sible inclination  to  waver  and  was  glad  of 
a  hand  slipped  beneath  his  elbow  from 
behind,  that  one  was  Sof  tia 

The  night  had  changed,  during  that 
pleasant  time  they  had  spent  in  the  cosy 
farmhouse  parlour,  from  fair  to  foul. 

It  was  a  night  of  clouds  hurrying  across 
the  sky ;  of  wet  leaves,  dank  from  late  rain, 
shining  in  the  pallid  sickly  light  of  a  moon 
obscured  by  a  moving  veil  of  mist ;  a  night 
full  of  flitting  shadows,  of  whispers  among 
the  branches  overhesMl;  a  night  eerie, 
wild,  changeful,  yet  warm  as  a  night  in 
summer. 

(xood  liquor,  and  not  too  much  of  it, 
warms  the  heart  without  muddling  the 
head. 

Jake's  heart  was  warmed  so  that  he  sang 
as  he  walked,  somewhat  ahead  of  the  res^ 
sang  stoutly  of  glory  to  come  and  of  foes 
abased. 

*'  My  f  008  Thy  f  ootetool  Thou  shalt  make 
Aod  from  their  necks  the  stiffness  tiJce, 
While  I  on  glory  full  of  pride 

Bless  us  all  this  night  and  keep  us !  Iiook 
ye  there  I " 

"  There "  was  a  gleam  of  something 
white  among  the  trees  that  skirted  the 
Dale  End  property,  and  even  as  Jake  gasped 
forth  that  unpremeditated  amendment  to 
his  hymn,  it  came  nearer — ^grew  more  and 
more  defined  —  a  slowly-moving  figure 
clothed  in  white. 

"  I  forgot  we'd  got  to  pass  by  t'  squoire's, 
or  I'd  never  have  come,"  moaned  Softie, 
whose  legs  shook  under  him. 

Slowly  on  and  on  came  the  fisure,  the 
fitful  light  now  touching  it,  now  leaving  it 
in  shadow,  now  touching  it  again. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  Jake  made  a 
struggle  to  be  as  brave  as  his  song.     He 
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planted  his  spindle  legs  far  apart,  as  who 
should  say:  "They  mayn't  be  much  to 
boast  of,  but  they're  the  best  foundation 
Nature  has  bestowed  upon  me,  and  upon 
them  I  take  my  stand." 

But  even  the  spindles  wavered  as  that 
creeping  figure  came  near  the  high  fence 
that  separated  the  lane  from  the  wood- 
land, and,  as  the  figure  passed  close,  the 
men  huddled  up  together  in  a  heap,  for  the 
face  they  looked  upon  was  the  face  of  a 
dead  man,  and  the  widely-opened  eyes,  on 
which  the  moon  jtist  then  gleamed  brightly, 
were  a  dead  man's  eyes — unseeing,  glassy, 
terrible  in  their  immobility. 

The  ghastly  thing,  in  clinging  wag- 
goner's frock,  with  unkempt  red  locks 
coming  low  on  the  brow,  and  crowned  by  a 
low  wide-brinmied  hat,  had  vanished — 
died  out  of  sight  among  a  group  of  clus- 
tering trees,  and  a  faint  moaning  sound  as 
of  a  thing  in  mortal  pain  was  borne  upon 
the  wind  to  awestruck  ears. 

"  What  did  I  tell  yo'  1 "  a^sped  Jeremy, 
who  stood  grasping  his  hair  with  his 
hands,  while  his  hat  lay  in  the  rut; 
"  didna'  I  tell  yo'  it  wur  bent  under  a 
burden )  Did  yo'  see  t'  hands  cropin'  at 
summat  as  bowed  its  back,  and  workin' 
like  Bill's  when  he's  took  wi'  the  fits  t  I 
wish  I  wur  whoam." 

May  be  they  all  did. 

"  Why  wherever's  Softie  got  to  1 "  cried 
the  farmer,  glad,  no  doubt,  of  the  thoroughly 
human  sound  of  his  own  voio^ 

Softie  was  seated  in  the  ditch  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  crying  Utterly, 
and  wiping  his  eyes  and  nose  on  the 
sleeve  of  his  jacket  It  was  no  easy  job 
either  to  drag  him  from  his  lair,  since 
as  soon  as  he  was  set  upon  his  feet  he 
flung  himself  down  again;  but»  upon 
the  farmer  suggesting  that  they  should 
all  go  home  and  leave  him  to'  inter- 
view the  ghost  alone,  he  took  a  moit 
practical  view  of  matters,  and  was  led  the 
rest  of  the  way  home  by  the  chief  con- 
stable, as  if  he  were  a  prisoner  newly 
captured  by  the  aim  of  the  law. 

The  men  were  very  silent  as  they  went 


their  way.  The  memory  of  that  ghastly 
face,  those  fixed  and  sightless  eyes,  was  a 
thing  that  clung  to  the  mind  like  a  burr. 
It  was  a  thing  that  could  not  be  shakmi  off 
even  by  the  bravest 

They  got  Softie  home ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  his  better-half  cruelly  miscoDsfcraed 
his  trembling  and  prostrate  condition ;  but 
as  she  flung  to  the  door  in  Farmer  Dale's 
face,  and  refused  to  hear  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, everyone  was  poweriess,  and  t&  last 
thing  his  companions  heard  of  Softie  was 
the  fresh  outburst  of  weeping  with  whieh 
he  began  to  nanate  what  his  wife  was 
pleased  to  term  a  "  pack  o'  danged  lies.'* 

Jeremy  had  been  lefb  at  the  lodge- 
gates. 

There  remained  therefore  only  the 
farmer  (whose  solitary  walk  home  did^  not 
appear  to  cause  him  much  apprehensian), 
Matthew,  and  Jake  the  cobbler. 

"  I  reckon  I've  hit  the  right  nail  on  tiie 
head,"  said  the  farmer*  gravely,  before  he 
bade  the  other  two  good-night ;  "  Ton*^ 
the  man  as  robbed  V  bank— donnot  yo' 
mind  how  they  said  as  he'd  canottj  loeks 
an'  a  carter's  smock — eh  1  He's  dead  and 
buried  be  who  he  may,  but  t'  weary  load 
o'  sin  upon  his  soul  wunna  let  him  rest" 

Here  the  speaker  paused  a  moment, 
overcome  by  the  strange  and  awful  ex- 
periences of  that  Sabbath  night 

**I  reckon  yo're  about  reet,  firmer," 
said  Jake  after  a  moment's  deep  reflecti<nL 
''I  reckon  yen's  him,  as  ye'  say.  Bat 
what  dangs  me  is  this  :  why  diould  he 
tak'  to  wanderin'  round  by  Squire  Dale's 
place,  of  a'  places  on  the  wide  earth!" 

Now  SMdy,  Prioo  Sizpenoe,  • 
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BT  ASTHONT  TBOLLOFK, 

CHAPTER  XL,  VI&ITOBS  AT  TRETTON. 
It  bo  happened  tbftt  the  threeviBitora  who 
had  been  aaked  to  Tretton  all  agreed  to  go 
on  the  same  day.  There  wae,  indeed,  no 
reason  vhy  Hany  should  delay  hla  visit, 
and  much  why  the  other  two  should 
expedite  theirs.  Mr.  Grey  knew  that  the 
thug,  if  done  at  all,  should  be  done  at 
once ;  and  Mountjoy,  as  he  bad  agreed  to 
accept  his  father's  offer,  ooold  not  pat  him- 
self too  qnickly  under  the  shelter  of  his 
father's  roof.  "You  can  have  twenty 
pounds,"  Mr.  Grey  had  said  when  the 
subject  of  the  money  was  mooted.  "  Will 
that  soffice  1 "    Mountjoy  bad  said  that  it 

i  would  suffice  amply,  and  then,  returning 
to  bis  brother's  rooms,  had  waited  there 
with  what  patience  he  possessed  till  be 
sallied  forth  to  The  Continental  to  get  the 
best  dinner  which  that  restaurant  could 

>  afferd  him.  He  was  beginning  to  feel  that 
hisjlife  was  veryisad  in  London,  and  to  look 
forward  to  the  glades  of  Tretton  with  some 

'  ajiticipatioQ  of  rural  delight. 

'      He  went  down  by  the  same  train  with 

\  Mr.  Grey ; — "  a  great  grind,"  as  Mountjoy 
called  it,  when  Mr.  Grey  proposed  a 
departure  at  ten  ''clock.  Harry  followed, 
BO  as  to  reach  Tretton  only  in  time  for 
dinner.  "If  I  may  venture  to  advise  you," 
said  Mr.  Grey  in  the  train,  "  I  should  do 
in  this  matter  whatever  my  father  asked 
me."  Hereupon  Mountjoy  frowned.  "He  is 
anxious  to  make  some  provision  for  you." 
"  I'm  Dot  giateinl  to  my  father,  if  you 
mean  that." 

"  It  is  hard  to  say  wheUier  you  should 
be  grateful  But,  from  the  first,  he  has 
done  the  beet  he  could  for  you,  according 
,  to  his  lights." 

VOL,-  XSXi 


"  Vou  believe  all  tioM  about  my, 
mother  1 "  ' 

"I  do." 

"  I  don't  That's  the  difference.  And 
I  don't  think  that  Augustus  believes  it" 

"  The  story  is  undoubtedly  trna" 

"  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  will  not 
accept  it" 

"  At  any  rate,  you  had  parted  with  your 
share  in  the  property." 

"My  share  was  the  whole." 

"After  your  father's  death,"  said  Mr. 
Grey;  "and  that  was  gone." 

"  We  needn't  discuss  the  property. 
What  is  it  that  he  expects  me  to  do 
now  i " 

"  Simply  to  be  kind  in  your  manner  to 
him,  and  to  agree  to  what  he  says  about 
the  personal  property.  It  is  his  intention, 
as  far  as  f  understand  it,  to  leave  you 
eveiything." 

"  He  is  very  kind." 

"I  t,>iinlf  lie  is.'' 

"  Only  that  it  would  all  have  been  mine  if 
be  had  not  cheated  me  of  my  birthright" 

"  Or  Mr.  Tyrrwhit's,  and  Mr.  Hart's,  and 
Mr.  Spicer'a" 

"Mr.  Tyrrwhit,  and  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr. 
Spicer  comd  not  have  robbed  me  of  my 
nboe.  Let  them  have  done  what  they 
would  with  their  bonds,  I  should  have  been 
at  any  rate  Scarborough  of  Trettoa  My 
belief  is  that  I  need  not  blush  for  my 
mother.  He  has  made  it  appear  that  I 
should  do  BO.  I  can't  forgive  him  because 
he  gives  ma  the  chairs  and  tables." 

"They  will  be  worUi  thirty  thousand 
pounds,    said  Mr.  Grey. 

"  I  can't  foi^ve  him." 

The  cloud  sat  very  black  upon  Mountjoy 
Scarborough's  face  as  he  said  this,  and  the 
blacker  it  sat  the  more  Mr.  Grey  liked 
him.  If  something  could  be  done  to 
redeem  from  ruin  ayoung  man  who  ro  felt 
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about  his  mother, — who  so  felt  about  his 
mother,  simply  because  she  had  been  his 
mother^— :it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do. 
Augustus  had  entertained  no  such  feeling. 
He  had  said  to  Mr.  Grey,  as  he  had  said 
also  to  his  brother,  that  "he  had  not 
known  the  lady."  When  the  facts  as  to 
the  distribution  of  the  property  had  been 
made  known  to  him,  he  had  cared  nothing 
for  the  injury  done  by  the  story  to  his 
mother's  name.  The  story  was  too  trua 
Mr.  Grey  knew  that  it  was  true ;  but  he 
could  not  on  that  account  da  other  than 
^  feel  an  intense  desire  to  confer  some  benefit 
on  Mountjoy  Scarborough.  He  put  his 
hand  out  aiOfectionately,  and  laid  it  on  the 
other  man's  knea  "Your  father  has  not 
long  to  liye,  Captain  Scarborough." 
"  I  suppose  not" 

"  And  he  is  at  present  anxious  to  make 
what  reparation  is  in  his  power.  What  he 
can  leave  you  will  produce,  let  us  say, 
fifteen  hundred  a  year.  Without  a  will 
from  him,  you  would  hare  to  live  on  your 
brother's  bounty." 

"  By  Heayen,  no  1"  said  Mountjoy,  think- 
ing of  the  pistol  and  the  bullets. 
"  I  see  nothing  else." 
"  I  see,  but  I  cannot  explain." 
"  Do  you  not  think  that  fifteen  hundred 
a  year  would  be  better  than  nothing, — with 
a  wife,  let  us  say,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  beRinning 
to  introduce  the  one  argument  on  wnich  he 
believed  so  much  must  depend. 
"With  a  wife?" 
"Yes ;  with  a  wifa" 
"With  what  wife!     A  wife   may  be 
very  well,  but  a  wife  must  depend  on  who 
it  is.     Is  there  any  one  that  you  mean  ?  " 

"Not  exactly  any  particular  person," 
said  the  lawyer  lamely. 

"  Pshaw !  What  do  I  want  with  a  wife  1 
Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  my  father  has 
told  you  that  he  intends  to  clog  his  legacy 
with  the  burden  of  a  wife  1  I  would  not 
accept  it  with  such  a  burden, — ^unless  I 
could  choose  the  wife  myself.    To  tell  the 

truth,  there  is  a  girl " 

"  Your  cousin  1" 

"  Yes ;  my  cousin.  When  I  was  well- 
to-do  in  the  world  I  was  taught  to  believe 
that  I  could  have  her.  If  she  will  be 
mine,  Mr.  Grev,  I  will  renounce  gambling 
altogether.  If  my  father  can  manage  that, 
I  will  forgive  him, — or  will  endeavour  to 
do  so.  The  property  which  he  can  leave 
me  shall  be  settled  altogether  upon  her.  I 
will  endeavour  to  reform  myself,  and  so 
to  live  that  no  misfortune  shall  come  upon 
her.    If  that  is  what  you  mean,  say  so."     I 


"Well;  not  quite  that'' 
"To  no  other  marriage  will  I  agrea 
That  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life  through 
all  those  moments  of  hot  excitement  and 
assured  despair  which  I  have  endured. 
Her  mother  has  always  told  me  that  it 
should  be  so,  and  she  herself  in  former  days 
did  not  deny  it  Now  you  know  it  aJL 
If  my  father  wishes  to  see  me  married, 
Florence  Mountjoy  must  be  my  wifa** 
Then  he  sank  back  on  his  seat,  and  nothing 
more  was  said  between  them  till  ibej  had 
reached  Tretton. 

The  father  and  son  had  not  met  each  other 
since  the  day  on  which  the  former  had 
told  the  latter  the  storjr  of  his  birUk  Since 
then  Mountjoy  had  disappeared  from  the 
world,  and  for  a  few  days  his  father  had 
thought  that  he  had  been  murdered.  But 
now  they  met  as  they  might  have  done  had 
they  seen  each  other  a  week  ago.  "  Well, 
Mountjoy,  how  are  youl"  And,  "How 
are  you,  sirf"  Such  wese  the  greetings 
between  them.  And  noothers  were  spokea 
In  a  few  minutes  the  son  was  allowed  to 
go  and  look  after  the  rural  joys  he  had 
anticipated,  and  the  lawyer  was  kit  doseted 
with  the  squira 

Mr.  Grey  soon  explained  his  propontion. 
Let  the  property  be  left  to  trustees,  -who 
should  realise  from  it  what  money  it  shonld 
fetch,  and  keep  the  money  in  their  owb 
hands,  paying  Mountjoy  the  ineome. 
"There  could,^' he  said, "  be  nothing  better 
done,  unless  Mountjoy  would  agree  to 
many.  He  is  attadied,  it  seems,  to  his 
cousin,''  said  Mr.  Grey,  "  and  he  is  anwfll- 
ing  at  present  to  many  any  one  elsa^ 
"  He  can't  marry  her,"  said  the  squira 
"  I  do  not  know  the  circumstances. " 
"  He  can't  many  her.  She  Is  engaged 
to  the  young  man  who  will  be  here  just 
now.  I  told  you, — did  I  not  I — that 
Harry  Annesley  is  coming  here.  My  son 
knows  that  he  will  be  here  to-day." 

"Everybody  knows  the  stoiy  of  Mr. 
Annesley  and  the  captain." 

"They  are  to  sit  down  to  dinner  to- 
gether, and  I  trust  they  may  not  qoaireL 
The  lady  of  whom  you  are  speddng 
is  engaged  to  yoong  Annesley,  and 
Mountjoy's  suit  in  that  direction  is 
hopeless." 

"  Hopeless,  you  think  ? " 
"Utterly  hopelesa  Your  plan  of  pro- 
viding him  with  a  wife  would  be  very  good 
if  it  were  feasible.  I  should  be  very  ^sd 
to  see  him  settled.  But  if  he  wiU  many 
no  one  but  Florence  Mountjoy  he  must 
remain  unmarried.    Augustus  has  had 
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hand  in  that  bnsiness,  and  don't. let  us 
dabble  in  it"  Then  the  sqmre  gave  the 
lawyer  full  instmctionB  as  to  the  will  which 
was  to  be  made.  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Bullfist 
were  to  be  named  as  trostees,  with  instruc- 
tions to  sell  everything  which  it  would  be 
in  the  squire's  legal  power  to  bequeatL 
The  books,  the  ^ems,  the  furniture,  both 
at  Tretton  and  m  London,  the  plate,  the 
stock,  the  farm-produce,  the  pictures  on 
the  walls,  and  the  wine  in  the  cellars,  were 
all  named.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Mr.  Grey  to  consent  to  a  cutting  of  the 
timber,  so  that  the  value  of  it  might  be 
taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  younger 
brother,  and  put  into  that  of  the  elder. 
But  to  this  Mr.  Grey  would  not  assent 
"Iliere  would  be  an  air  of  persecution 
about  it,"  he  said,  **  and  it  mustn't  be  done." 
But  to  ihe  general  stripping  of  Tretton  for 
the  benefit  of  Mountjoy  he  gave  a  cordial 
agreement 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  done 
with  Augustus  as  yet,"  said  the  squire.  ''  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  be  put  out 
by  trifles ;  not  to  be  vexed  at  a  little.  My 
treatment  of  my  children  has  been  such, 
that  though  I  have  ever  intended  to  do 
them  good,  I  must  have  seemed  to  each  at 
different  periods  to  have  injured  him.  I 
have  not  therefore  expected  much  from 
them.  But  I  have  received  less  than 
nothing  from  Augustus.  It  is  possible  th^t 
he  may  hear  from  me  again."  To  this  Mr. 
Grey  said  nothing,  but  he  had  taken  his 
instructions  about  the  drawing  of  the  will. 

Harry  came  down  by  the  train  in  time 
for  dinner.  On  the  journey  down  he  had 
been  perplexed  in  hh  mind,  thinking  of 
various  things.  He  did  not  quite  under- 
stand why  Mr.  Scarborough  had  sent  for' 
him.  His  former  intimacy  had  been  with 
Augustus,  and  though  there  had  been  some 
cordiality  of  friendship  shown  by  the  old 
man  to  the  son's  companion,  it  had 
amounted  to  no  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  was  notably  good- 
natured.  A  great  injury  had  been  done  to 
Harry,  and  he  sqppoeed  that  his  visit  must 
have  some  reference  to  that  injury.  He 
had  been  told  in  so  many  words  that, 
come  when  he  might,  he  would  not  find 
Augustus  at  l^tton.  From  this  and  from 
other  signs  ho  almost  saw  that  there  existed 
a  quarrel  between  the  squire  and  his  son. 
Therefore  he  felt  that  something  was  to  be 
said  as  to  the  state  of  his  affairs  at  Buston. 

But  if,  as  the  train  drew  near  to  Tretton, 
he  was  anxious  as  to  his  meeting  with 
the  SQuire,  he  was  much  more  so  as  to  the 


captain.  The  reader  will  remember  all 
the  circumstances  under  which  t&ey  two 
had  last  seen  each  other.  Hany  had  been 
furiously  attacked  by  Mountjoy  and  had 
then  left  him  sprawling,— dead  as  some 
folks  had  said  on  the  following  day, — ^under 
the  raiL  His  only  crime  had  been  that  he 
was  drunk.  If  the  disinherited  one  would 
give  him  his  hand  and  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  he  would  do  the  same.  He  felt 
no  personal  animosity.  But  there  was  a 
difficulty. 

As  he  was  driven  up  to  the  door  in  a  cab 
belonging  to  the  squire,  there  was  Mount- 
joy standing  before  the  house.  He  too 
had  thought  of  the  difficulties  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  not  do  for 
him  to  meet  his  late  foe  without  some  few 
words  intended  for  the  making  of  peace. 
"  I  hope  you  are  well,  Mr.  Annesley,"  he 
said,  offering  his  hand  as  the  oilier  got  out 
of  tiie  cab.  "It  may  be  as  well  that  I 
should  apologise  at  once  for  my  conduct 
I  was  at  that  moment  considerably  dis- 
tressed, as  you  may  have  heard.  I  had 
been  declared  to  be  penniless,  and  to  bo 
nobody.  The  news  had  a  little  unmanned 
me,  and  I  was  beside  myself." 

''I  quite  understand  it; — quite  under- 
stand it,"  said  Annesley,  giving  his  hand. 
''I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  back  again, 
and  in  your  father's  house."  Then  Mount- 
joy turned  on  his  heel,  and  went  through 
the  hall,  leaving  Harry  to  the  care  of  the 
butler.  The  captain  thought  that  he  had 
done  enough,  and  that  the  affair  in  the 
street  might  now  be  regarded  as  a  dream. 
Harry  was  taken  up  to  shake  hands  with 
the^old  man,  and  in  due  time  came  down 
to  dinner,  where  he  met  Mr.  Grey  and  the 
young  doctor.  They  were  all  very  civil  to 
him,  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  spent  a 
pleasant  evening.  On  the  next  day  about 
noon  the  squire  sent  for  him.  He  had 
been  told  at  breakfast  that  it  was  the 
squii^e's  intention  to  see  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  he  had  been  unable  there- 
fore to  join  Mountjoy's  shooting-party. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Annesley,"  said  the  old 
man.  "You  were  surprised,  no  doubt, 
when  you  got  my  invitation  1 " 

"  Well ;  yes ;  pertiaps  so ;  but  I  thought 
it  very  kind." 

"I  meant  to  be  kind.  But  still,  it 
requires  some  explanation.  You  see,  I  am 
such  an  old  cnpple  that  I  cannot  give 
invitations  like  anybody  else.  Now  you 
are  here  I  must  not  eat  and  drink  with 
you,  and  in  order  to  say  a  few  words  to 
vou,  I  am  obliged  to  keep  vou  in  the  house 
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till  the  doctor  tells  me  that  I  am  Btrong 
enough  to  talk." 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  yon  so  much  better 
than  when  I  was  here  before." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  that.  There 
will  never  be  a  *  much  better '  in  my  caaa 
The  people  about  me  talk  with  the  utmost 
unconcern  of  whether  I  can  live  one  month 
or  possibly  two.  Anything  beyond  that  is 
quite  out  of  the  question."  The  squire 
took  a  pride  in  making  the  worst  of  his 
case,  so  that  the  people  to  whom  he  talked 
should  marvel  ike  more  at  his  vitality. 
"  But  we  won't  mind  my  health  now.  It 
is  true,  I  fear,  that  you  have  quarrelled 
with  your  unda" 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  ho  has  quarrelled 
with  me." 

<'I  am  afraid  that  that  is  more  im- 
portant He  means,  if  he  can,  to  cut  you 
out  of  the  entail" 

"  He  does  not  mean  that  I  shall  have 
the  property  if  he  can  prevent  it" 

"I  don't  think  very  much  of  entails 
myself,"  said  the  .squire.  *'Ua  man  has  a 
property  he  should  be  able  to  leave  it  as  he 
pleases ;  or — or  else  he  doesn't  have  it." 

"That  is  what  the  law  intends,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Harry. 

"Just  so;  but  the  law  is  such  an  old 
woman  that  she  never  knows  how  to 
express  herself  to  any  purposa  I  haven't 
allowed  the  law  to  bind  me.  I  dare  say 
you.know  the  story." 

"About  your  two  sons,  —  and  the 
property?  I  think  all  the  world  knows 
the  story." 

**  I  suppose  it  has  been  talked  about  a 
little,"  said  the  squire  with  a  chuckle. 
"  My  object  has  been  to  prevent  the  law 
from  huiding  over  my  property  to  the 
fraudulent  claims  which  my  son's  creditors 
were  enabled  to  make  ; — and  I  have  suc- 
ceeded fairly  well  On  that  head  I  have 
nothing  to  regret  Now  your  uncle  is 
going  to  take  other  means." 

"  Yes ;  he  is  going  to  take  means  which 
are  at  any  rate  lawful" 

"But  which  will  be  tedious,  and  may 
not,  perhaps,  succeed.  He  is  intending  to 
have  an  heir  of  his  own." 

"That  I  believe  is  his  purpose,"  said 
Harry. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't ; 
— but  he  mayn't,  you  know." 

"  He  is  not  married  yet" 

"  No ; — ^he  is  not  married  yet  And 
then  he  has  also  stopped  the  allowance 
he  used  to  make  you."  Harry  nodded 
assent     "  Now  all  this  is  a  great  shame.^' 


Shakespeare  gathered  from  Balph 
Holinshed's  Chronicles  of  Englande, 
Scotland,  and  Irelande,  1577,  that  there 
once  flourished  one  Kymbeline,  or  Cim- 
beUne,  who,  upon  the  death  of  his  father 


"I  think  so." 

"The  poor  gentleman  has  been  awfully 
bamboozled." 

"He  is  not  so  very  old,"  said  Harry. 
"  I  don't  think  he  is  more  than  fifty." 

"  But  he  is  an  old  goose.  You'll  excuse 
me,  I  know.  Augustus  Scarborough  got  him 
up  to  London,  and  filled  him  full  of  lie&" 

"  I  am  aware  of  it" 

"  And  so  am  I  aware  of  it  He  has  told 
him  stories  as  to  your  conduct  with 
Mountjoy,  which,  added  to  some  youthful 
indiscretions  of  your  own " 

"  It  was  simply  because  I  didn't  like  to 
hear  him  read  sermons." 

"That  was  an  indiscretion,  as  he  had 
the  power  in  his  hands  to  do  you  an 
injury.  Most  men  have  eot  some  little 
bit  of  pet  tyranny  in  their  hearts.  I  have 
had  none."  To  tins  Harry  could  only  bow. 
"  I  let  my  two  boys  do  as  they  pleased, 
only  wishmg  that  they  should  lead  hi^py 
lives.  I  never  made  them  listen  to  sermonsy 
or  even  to  lectures.  Probably  I  was  wrong. 
Had  I  tyrannised  over  them,  they  would 
not  have  tyrannised  over  me  as  they 
have  done.  Now  111  tell  you  what  it  is 
that  I  propose  to  da  I  will  write  to 
your  uncle,  or  will  get  Mr.  Merton  to 
write  for  me,  and  will  explain  to  lum  as 
well  as  I  can,  the  depth,  and  the  black- 
ness, and  the  cruelty, — the  unfathomable 
heatiben  cruelty,  together  with  the  false- 
hoods, the  premeditated  lies,  and  the 
general  rascality  on  all  subjects — of  my 
son  Augustus.  I  will  explain  to  him  that 
of  all  men  I  know,  he  is  the  least  trost- 
worthy.  I  will  explain  to  him  that,  if  led 
in  a  matter  of  such  importance  bv  Augustus 
Scarborough,  he  will  be  surely  led  astray. 
And  I  thmk  that  between  us, — between 
Merton  and  me  that  is, — we  can  concoct 
a  letter  that  shall  be  efficacious.  But  I  will 
get  Mountjoy  also  to  go  and  see  him,  and 
explain  to  hun  out  of  ms  own  month  what 
in  truth  occurred  that  night  when  he  uid 
you  fell  out  in  the  streets.  Mr.  Prosper 
must  be  a  more  vindictive  man  than  I  take 
him  to  be  in  regard  to  sermons  if  he  wiD 
hold  out  after  that"  Then  Mr.  Scarboron^ 
allowed  him  to  go  out)  and  if  possible  find 
the  shooters  somewhere  about  the  park. 
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TheomantiuSy  became  king  of  the  Britons 
I  ''in  the  year  of  the  world  3944,  after  the 
building  of  Borne  728,  and  before  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour  33 ; "  that  this  monarch 
had  been  brought  up  at  Borne,  and  had 
there  been  made  a  knight  by  Augustus 
Ctesar,  under  whom  he  served  in  the  wars, 
winning  such  favour  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  pay  tribute  or  not  as  he  listed ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  most  approved 
account,  Kymbeline  reined  thirty-five 
years,  died  and  was  buried  in  London, 
leaving  behind  him  two  sons,  Guiderius 
and  Aviragus.  Holinshed  further  relates 
how  at  an  earlier  date  there  had  been 
controversy  between  Ihe  Britons  and 
Augustus  Caesar  concerning  a  demand  for 
the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  Bomaos, 
when  the  emperor  had  made  preparations 
to  pass  with  an  army  into  Britain,  and 
had  advanced  so  far  as  tlie  hither  parts  of 
France,  but  was  diverted  from  his  purpose 
now  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Pannonians  and 
the  Dalmatians,  now  by  the  disordered 
condition  of  the  Gauls,  and  now  by  a 
rising  of  the  Salassians,  the  Cantabrians, 
and  the  Asturians.  Shakespeare's  Gymbeline 
thus  addresses  Caius  Lucius,  the  Boman 
general,  who  has  come  to  Britain  to 
threaten  war  in  Cassar's  name  : 

Thou  art  welcome,  Caius. 
Thy  Ceesar  knighted  me ;  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him ;  of  him  I  gathered  honour ; 
Which  he,  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce, 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.    I  am  perfect 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms  :  a  precedent 
Which,  not  to  read,  would  show  the  iiritons  cold : 
So  Osesar  shall  not  find  them. 

But  having  obtained  this  historical  back- 
ground for  his  play,  the  poet  had  to  seek 
in  romance  the  more  important  portions  of 
his  subject 

Cymbeline  is  generally  believed  to 
be  one  of  Shakespeare's  later  works — it 
was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection 
of  1623.  The  play  is  carefully  divided 
into  acts  and  scenes — other  of  the  col- 
lected plays  are  deficient  in  that  respect 
— and  we  text,  though  sometimes  obscure, 
presents  few  examples  of  absolute  error. 
In  Cymbeline  Shakespeare  reproduces  cer- 
tain of  the  features  of  his  earlier  dramas. 
The  king  follows  Lear  in  his  folly  and 
passionateness,  and  in  his  cruel  injustice 
to  his  daughter.  Posthumus  is  a  weaker 
Othello,  as  lachimo  is  a4  inferior  lago. 
The  tapestry  in  Imogen's  chamber  pictures 
anew  Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnus.  The 
foolish  prince  Cloten  presents  some  re- 
semblance to  the  silly  gentleman  Boderigo. 
Imogen  assumes  male  dress  as  I^saliad 


had  done  before  her ;  she  is  as  impatient 
to  rejoin  her  husband  as  Juliet  is  eager  to 
retain  her  Romeo ;  and  like  Juliet,  with 
the  help  of  a  sleeping-draught,  she  seems 
to  be  dead  for  a  while  only.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Imogen  in  bed  recalls  passages  of 
Lucrece,  and  Bellarius's  account  of  the 
advantages  of  a  country  life  corresponds 
with  the  speeches  of  the  banished  duke  in 
As  You  Like  It 

The  story  of  Cymbeline  in  regard  to 
the  wager  between  Posthumus  and  lachimo, 
had  been  the  subject  of  two  thirteenth 
century  romances  and  of  one  mediaeval  play 
in  the  French  language.  In  the  Koman 
de  la  Yiolette,  ou  de  Gerard  de  Nevers, 
by  Gibert  de  Montreuil,  the  heroine  is 
named  Oriant,  Gerard  de  Nevers  is  the 
Posthumus,  and  a  knight  called  Liziart  the 
lachimo  of  the  story.  The  King  of  France 
has  assembled  his  court  at  Pont-de-FArche 
upon  Easter  Day.  The  festival  is  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  knights  and  ladies,  by 
dances  and  songs.  Upon  the  invitation  of 
the  Chatelaine  de  Dijon,  the  young»and 
handsome  Gerard  slugs  boastfully  of  his 
Oriant.  Liziart  is  scornful  and  jealous 
and  decries  the  lady,  pledging  his  lands 
that  he  will  prove  her  worthlessness. 
Gerard  in  turn  stakes  his  possessions  upon 
Oriant's  fidelity,  and  the  king  approves 
the  wager.  So  Liziart  d^arts,  obtains 
admission  to  the  presence  of  Oriant,  and 
professes  love  for  her,  only  to  be  indig- 
nantly repulsed  Much  discomfited  he 
is  accosted  by  the  treacherous  duenna  of 
Oriant,  old  Gondr<^e,  anl  learns  from  her 
of  certain  marks  upon  the  lady's  body — 
very  much  such  as  lachimo  describes  in 
regard  to  Imogen.  This  information 
enables  him  to  return  to  the  court  and 
satisfy  his  judges  of  the  success  of  his 
enterprise.  Convinced  of  her  guilt  Gerard 
resolves  to  slay  his  wife,  but  ho  subsequently 
is  content  simply  to  abandon  her.  In  a 
fainting  state  she  is  discovered  by  the 
Duke  of  Metz,  who  is  passing  with  his 
knights,  and  who  forms  the  design  of 
marrying  her.  But  presently  Gerard, 
visiting  in  dii^ise  the  lands  he  has  sur- 
rendered to  Liziart,  enters  his  presence 
and  chances  to  overhear  his  conversation 
with  the  duenna  Gondr^e.  Gerard  is  thus 
convinced  of  his  wife'sj^innocence,  and 
journeys  in  search  of  her.  Of  course,  in 
the  end,  after  various  adventures,  Oriant 
is  found  and  relieved  of  the  charge. that 
had  been  brought  against  her.  Grerard 
and  Liziart  engage  in  a  mortal  combat. 
Liziart  is  vanquished,  and,  before  dying, 
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confesses  his  sin  and  does  justice  to  the 
lady  he  had  so  foully  aspersed. 

The  Roman  de  la  Compte  de  Poitiers 
closely  resembles  the  Roman  de  la  Yiolette. 
In  the  presence  of  King  Pepin  and  his 
court,  the  count  vaunts  the  beauty  and 
virtue  of  his  countess.  Piqued  by  this 
boastf  ulness  the  Duke  of  Normandy  wagers 
Normandy  against  Poitou  that  he  will 
win  the  lady's  favour.  The  challenge  is 
accepted,  and  the  duke  repairs  to  Poitou. 
He  makes  his  declaration,  and  is  promptly 
rejected.  A  perfidious  nurse  supplies  him 
with  a  ring  stolen  from  her  mistress's 
finger,  some  of  her  hairs  disentangled  firom 
her  comb,  and  a  scrap  of  her  samite  robe. 
These  he  represents  to  be  tokens  of  the 
countess's  affection  for  him.  King  Pepin 
pronounces  that  the  duke  has  won  his 
wager.  This  romance  ends  as  did  the 
other,  with  the  overhearing  of  a  conversa- 
tion that  proves  the  lady's  mnocence,  with 
a  combat  between  the  husband  and  the 
traducer,  and  the  latter's  confession  in 
dying  of  the  baseness  of  his  behaviour. 
The  details  difier  in  some  respect,  but  the 
stories  are  essentially  the  same. 

In  the  early  play  bearing  the  general 
title  of  The  Miracle  de  Notre  Dame,  the 
characters  of  the  romance  ream>ear, 
while  the  Creator,  the  Virgin,  St  John, 
and  the  Archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel 
are  concerned  as  interlocutors.  Having 
conquered  Alfons,  King  of  Spain,  the 
Emperor  Lotaire  has  given  the  kingdom  to 
his  son  Ostes,  who  has  taken  to  wife 
Denise,  the  daughter  of  Alfons.  Leaving 
Denise  in  Burgos,  Ostes  vicits  Some, 
meeting  there  the  Count  Berengior.  The 
fidelity  of  Denise  becomes  the  subject  of 
a  wager  between  Berengier  and  Ostes. 
Berengier  is  baffled,  but  he  enlists  the 
services  of  Eglantine,  the  waiting-woman 
of  Denise.  Eglantine  informs  the  count 
of  certain  marks  upon  her  mistress's 
body,  and  steals  from  her  to  give  to 
the  count  a  curiosity  she  much  valued. 
These  evidences  are  accepted  as  proof 
of  her  guilt,  and  Ostes  determines  to 
kill  her.  By  the  advice  of  the  Virgin  she 
assumes  male  attire,  and  flies  from  Burgos 
to  her  father  and  uncle  at  Grenada.  Ostes, 
unable  to  find  her  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
upon  her,  turns  renegade,  blasphemes  his 
Creator,  and  serves  the  Saracen.  Mean- 
while the  disguised  Denise,  her  sex  un- 
suspected, has  entered  the  service  of  her 
uncle,  and  been  appointed  his  standard- 
bearer.  Presently  she  proceeds  to  Rome, 
proclaims  Berengier  a  traitor,  and  chal- 


lenges him  to  single  combat  By  this 
time  Ostes  has  repented  of  his  denial  of 
Christianity,  and  repaired  to  Rome  to  do 
penance  for  his  sin.  He  also  challenges 
Berengier,  and  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
lists  against  him  in  preference  to  Denise. 
Berengier  is  overcome,  and  confesses  his 
malefactions.  Denise  discloses  her  sex,  the 
husband  and  wife  are  reunited,  and  the 
story  terminates  comfortably. 

The  origin  of  Cymbeline  has  been  usually 
ascribed  to  Boccaccio's  story  of  Bemabo 
Lomellia  of  Genoa;  but  it  seems  likelj 
that  Shakespeare  was  also  acquainted  with 
the  French  versions  of  the  fable.  There 
are  incidents  in  Shakespeare's  drama  which 
seem  clearly  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
French  miracle  play,  and  have  no  counter- 
parts in  Boccaccio's  novel  Ostes  boasts 
that  he  needs  only  to  speak  to  a  woman 
twice  to  obtain  what  he  will  from  her  on 
the  third  occasion  of  his  addressing  her. 
This  compares  with  lachimo's  profession 
that  he  asks  "  no  more  advantage  than  the 
opportunity  of  a  second  conference,"  etc 
And  when  Berengier  seeks  to  inflame  the 
jealousy  of  Denise,  he  informs  her  that  her 
lord  does  not  value  her  the  stalk  of  a 
cherry  \  that  he  has  found  one  in  Rome  for 
whom  he  has  so  strons  an  affection  that  he 
cannot  tear  himself  from  her.  This  re- 
sembles lachimo's  description  of  Poathu- 
mus's  method  of  life  in  Rom&  But  there 
is  no  hint  of  this  in  Boccaccio ;  his  heroine 
Ginevra  and  the  villain. Ambrogiuolo  do 
not  interchange  speech  at  all.  He  has  not 
even  seen  her  until  he  emerges  from  the 
chest  which  has  been  carried  mto  her  bed- 
chamber, with  the  aid  of  a  poor  old 
woman  to  whom  the  lady  had  been  kind, 
and  whom  Ambrogiuolo  had  bribed  to 
serve  him. 

In  an  old  collection  of  stories  called 
Westward  for  Smelts  there  is  contained 
The  Tale  told  by  the  FishiRofe  of  Standon- 
the-Green,  which  relates  in  a  somewhat 
vukar  fashion  many  of  the  incidents  set 
forth  in  Boccaccio  and  the  French  romances. 
The  scene  is  laid  at  Waltham,  and  the 
period  is  assigned  to  the  troubled  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  SixtL  The  heroine  is 
styled  Mistress  Dorrill,  and  the  Pisanio  of 
the  tale  is  called  George;  otherwise  the 
characters  are  unnamed.  In  this  edition  of 
the  fable  there  is  no  mention  of  the  chest, 
the  bed-chamber  is  not  described,  nor  is 
there  any  allusion  to  the  mark  upon  the 
person  of  the  wife.  The  villain  steals  a 
little  golden  crucifix  which  Mistress  DorriQ 
had  been  wont  to  wear  next  her  heart,  and 
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Master  Dorrill  views  the  production  of  this 
valuable  as. sufficient  proof  that  he  has  lost 
his  wager.  Stevens  and  Malone  judged 
too  hastily  that  Shakespeare  had  founded 
his  play  upon  this  early  English  version  of 
Boccaccio's  novel  It  is  now  understood, 
however,  that  no  copy  of  Westward  for 
Smelts  was  published  before  1620,  when 
thepoet  had  been  dead  four  years.  That 
in  Westward  for  Smelts  there  should  be  no 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Fishwife's 
story  had  been  exhibited  upon  the  stage  is 
not  readily  to  be  ezplainea 

The  concluding  scenes  of  Cymbeline, 
after  Imogen's  lue  has  been  spared  by 
Pisanio,  are  altogether  independent  alike 
of  Boccaccio  and  of  the  French  authorities. 

Dunlop,  who  seems  always  glad  to 
dispraise  Shakespeare,  remarks  t£at  the 
close  of  the  drama  confers  as  little 
credit  upon  his  invention  as  the  earlier 
scenes  do  honour  to  his  judgment 
Another  critic,  described  as^' elegant  and 
acute,"  has  pronounced  that  the  scenes  and 
characters  have  been  most  injudiciously 
altered  :  the  manners  of  a  tradesman's  wife 
and  two  intoxicated  Italian  merchants  have 
been  bestowed  upon  a  great  princess,  a 
British  hero,  and  a  noble  Eoman.  And 
Dr.  Johnson  has  held  that  "  to  remark  upon 
the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the  absurdity  of  the 
conduct,  the  confusion  of  the  manners  of 
different  times,  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
events  in  any  system  of  life,  were  to  waste 
criticism  upon  unresisting  imbecflity,  upon 
faults  too  evident  for  detection  and  too 
gross  foraggravation."  Against  these  adverse 
opinions  may  be  set  the  applause  of 
Schlegel,  and  Hazlitt,  and  Campbell,  who 

1)ronounce  Cymbeline  to  be  one  of  the 
oveliest^  the  "most  wonderful "  and  ^'  most 
deligl^tfal"  of  Shakespeare's  creations. 
Imogen,  Hazlitt  finds  to  be  of  all  Shakes- 
peare's women  the  most  tender  and  true  : 
"  her  merit  is  in  the  depth  of  her  love,  her 
truth  and  constancy.'^  Schlegel  writes: 
''In  the  character  of  Imogen  no  one 
feature  of  female  excellence  is  omitted : 
her  chaste  tenderness,  her  softness  and  her 
virgin  pride,  her  boundless  resignation  and 
her  mi^nanimity  towards  her  mistaken 
husband  by  whom  she  is  unjustly  per- 
secuted, her  adventures  in  disguise,  her 
apparent  death  and  her  recovery,  form 
altogether  a  picture  equally  tender  and 
affecting." 

In  the  office  books  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Master  of  the  Eevels  to  Eans  Charles  the 
Firsts  ISi.  Payne  Collier  finds  mention  of 
a  Derformance  of  Cvmbeline  bv  the  king's 


players,  before  the  court,  on  January  1, 
1693,  when,  it  is  added,  the  play  was 
"  weD  liked  by  the  king."  No  earlier  repre- 
sentation of  Cymbeline  has  obtained  record. 
After  the  Restoration  the  play  was  brought 
back  to  the  stage  in  a  very  questionable 
shape,  altered  and  maltreated  by  Tom 
D'Urfev,  and  bearing  the  new  title  of  The 
Injurea  Princess;  or.  The  Fatd  Wager. 
This  was  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1682. 
New  names  were  given  to  many  of  the 
characters.  lachimo  was  no  longer  an 
Italian;  he  was  now  Shatillion,  a' French- 
man ;  the  name  of  lachimo  was  .preserved, 
however,  and  allotted  to  one  of  the  lords 
attendant  upon  Cloten.  Posthumus  became 
Ursaces,  and  Imogen,  Eugenia.  Pisanio 
was  promoted  to  be  a  lord  and  the  father 
of  Clarina,  a  new  character,  the  confidante 
of  the  princess.  The  part  of  Guiderius 
was  assigned  to  Arviragus  ;  the  name  of 
Palladour  was  conferred  upon  the  second 
prince.  The  changes  throughout,  indeed, 
are  as  useless  as  they  are  impudent.  The 
scene  is  laid  now  in  England  and  now  in 
France,  abnost  as  though  the  adapter  had 
reverted  to  the  French  romances.  The 
dialogue  is  constantly  tampered  with,  and 
D'Urfey  adds  much  matter  of  his  own 
contrivmg.  Incensed  at  Eugenia's  escape 
from  the  court,  the  queen  oraers  lachimo, 
the  Mend  of  Cloten,  to  punish  Clarina,  the 
confidante,  for  concealing  the  flight  of  the 
princess.  lachimo  drags  in  Clarina.  Pisanio 
draws  his  sword  in  her  defence,  fights  with 
lachimo,  and  kills  him.  Pisanio  is  himself 
wounded,  however,  and  presently  has  his 
eyes  put  out  b^  Cloten,  who,  in  his  turn,  is 
slain  by  Arviragus.  In  the  last  act, 
Ursaces  saves  the  life  of  Cymbeline. 
Shatillion  enters  disguised  as  a  Briton, 
and  is  killed  by  Ursaces;  before  dying 
he  fully  acknowledges  the  innocence  of 
Eugenia.  The  play  ends  with  Cymbeline's 
discovery  of  his  sons,  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Ursaces  and  Eugenia.  In  the 
dialogue  curious  anachronisms  occur.  The 
Puritans  are  alluded  to,  and  Ursaces  bids 
his  servant  fly  with  a  letter  to  '*the  packet- 
boat  I "  The  original  cast  of  The  Injured 
Princess  has  not  been  preserved ;  but  the 
play  probably  enjoyed  some  success.  It 
was  revived  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre  in  1720,  and  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1738.  In  1720,  Ryan  played  Ursaces, 
C.  Bullock,  Shatillion ;  H.  Bullock,  Cloten ; 
and  Boheme,  Pisanio ;  Mrs.  Bullock  appear- 
ing as  Eugenia.  In  1738,  Ryan,  resigning 
Ursaces  to  Delane,  personated  Cymbeline, 
Tom  Walker  was  the  Shatillion,  Bridge- 
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water  the  Fisanio,  Chapman  the  Gloten, 
and  Mrs.  Templar  the  Eugenia  of  the  cast 
In  the  Biographia  Dramatica  it  is  noted 
that  D'Urfey  provided  a  prologue  to  The 
Injured  Princess  by  converting  to  that  use 
an  epilogue  he  had  written  some  years 
before  for  his  comedy  of  The  Fool  Turned 
Critic. 

The  Cymbeline  of  Shakespeare  reap- 
peared upon  the  stage  in  1744  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  under  the  direction 
of  Theophilus  Cibber.  The  Haymarket  at 
that  time  enjoyed  but  a  struggling  sort  of 
existence,  being  very    acrimoniously    re- 

farded  by  the  patentee-manaffers  of  Drury 
lane  and  Covent  Garden.  No  particular 
account  of  this  revival  has  come  down  to 
us.  In  her  memoirs,  Colley  Gibber's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  probably  took 
part  in  the  performance,  states  that  her 
brother  TheophUus  would  have  succeeded 
as  a  manager  and  "  in  particular  by  the 
run  of  Cymbeline,"  but  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  desist  by  an  order  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  "  occasioned,"  as  she  writes, 
''  by  a  jealousy  of  his  having  a  likelihood 
of  a  great  run  of  the  last-mentioned  play ; 
and  which  would,  of  course,  have  been 
detrimental  in  some  measure  to  the  other 
houses."  The  example  set  by  Cibber  was 
not  lost  upon  the  Covent  Garden  manager. 
In  the  following  season  Cymbeline  was 
there  produced  for  the  benefit  of  Wood- 
ward, and  the  performance  was  sub- 
sequently repeated.  Byair  was  again 
Posthumus,  Hull  appeared  as  lachimo, 
Bridgewater  as  Pisanio,  Woodward  as 
Guiderius,  Chapman  as  Cloten,  and  Mrs. 
Pritchard  as  Imogen.  The  singer  Beard 
personated  Arvin»us  ^*  with  the  dirge  new 
set,"  as  the  playbill  stated. 

In  1759,  at  Covent  Garden,  Cymbeline 
was  reproduced  with  material  alterations 
by  Henry  Hawkins,  Professor  of  Poetry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  ^It  had  occurred 
to  the  professor  that  in  Cymbeline  the 
classical  unities  of  time  and  place  were 
unduly  disregarded,  and  that  the  work 
might  advantageously  be  "  reduced  to  the 
regularity  of  a  modem  tragedy."  He  pro- 
ceeded, therefore,  to  dispense  with  certain 
of  the  characters,  the  Queen  and  lachimo 
among  them,  and  to  suppress  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  play.  He  exchanged  the 
character  of  Pisanio,  calling  him  Philario, 
constituting  him  the  friend  instead  of  the 
servant  of  Leonatus,  and  bestowed  thp 
name  of  Pisanio  upon  an  Italian,  the  tool 
of  Cloten,  who  was  deprived  of  aU  comi- 
CcUity  and  appeared  throughout  as  4  serious 


personage.  The  part  of  Palador,  the  new 
name  of  Guiderius,  was  much  enlarged, 
and  certain  new  matter  was  added,  Mr. 
Hawkins  protesting  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  supply  diction  as  like  as  possible 
to  that  of  the  original  play.  Imogen  was 
first  seen  in  prison,  whence  she  was  per- 
suaded by  Philario  to  escape  disguised  as 
a  boy.  The  scene  is  laid  partly  at  a  royal 
castle,  and  partly  in  and  about  a  forest  in 
Wales.  "On  the  whole,"  as  Genest 
observes,  "  this  is  a  wretched  alteration." 
The  professor's  adaptation  of  Cymbeline 
obtained  six  representations,  and  then  dis- 
appeared for  ever  from  the  scene.  Imogen 
was  played  by  the  comic  actress,  Mr& 
Vincent,  Mrs.  Bellamy  having  declined  to 
undertake  the  character.  "Gentleman" 
Smith  appeared  as  Palador,  Syan  as  Cym- 
beline, Boss  as  Leonatus,  and  Sparks  as 
Belarius. 

Cymbeline  was  next  revived  by  Garrick 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1761,  with  certain 
alterations  and  transpositions,  but  without 
any  serious  tampering  with  the  poet's  text 
The  play  was  acted  sixteen  times  during 
the  season  of  its  revival ;  a  proof  that  it 
was  received  with  favour  by  the  audience. 
Garrick's  biographers,  however,  have  been 
curiously  silent  concerning  his  production 
of  Cymbeline,  and  his  own  performance  of 
Posthumus.  To  Holland  was  given  the 
part  of  lachimo;  Cymbeline  was  repre- 
sented by  Tom  Davies,  and  Cloten  by  Tom 
Kins.  O^rien  and  Palmer  appeared  as 
Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  and  Imogen  was 
the  Miss  Bride  whose  praises  Churchili 
sang  in  his  Bosciad : 

If  all  the  wonders  of  eternal  grace, 
A  person  finely  turned,  a  mould  of  face, 
^Vhere,  union  rare,  £xpression*8  lively  for<» 
With  Beauty's  softest  ma^ie  holds  disooorse. 
Attract  the  eye ;  if  feelingm,  void  of  art, 
Kouso  the  quick  x>assions  and  inflame  the  heart ; 
If  music,  sweetly  breathing  from  the  tongue. 
Captives  the  ear,  Bride  must  not  pass  unsung. 

He  promised  her,  moreover,  that  when 
she  had  conquered  her  fears,  and  her 
judgment  had  strengthened ;  when  the 
stage  was  relieved  of  "  the  dull  slumbers 
of  a  still-life  piece,''  and  when  some  stale 
flowers  which  hindered  her  advance  had 
withered  on  their  stalks,  had  kindly 
dropped,  then 

Bride  shall  make  her  way. 
And  merit  find  a  passage  to  the  day ; 
Brought  into  action  she  at  once  shaU  imiae 
Her  own  renown,  and  justify  our  praise. 

There  was  nothing  in  Miss  Bride's  sub- 
sequent career,  however,  to  warrant  these 
panegyrics.  The  lady's  name  remains 
undistinguished  in  histrionic  annals.     But 
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if  Churchill's  plaudits  did  not  secure 
prosperity  to  Misis  Bride,  his  frowns  sufficed 
to  quench  Tom  Davies,  the  CymbeUne  of 
the  cast.  During  the  run  of  the  play  he 
wrote  to  Garrick :  "  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  disconcert  you  in  one  scene,  for  which  I 
did  immediately  beg  your  pardon,  and  did 
attribute  it  to  my  accidentally  seeing  'Mr. 
Churchill  in  the  pit !  with  great  truth  it 
rendered  me  confused  and  unmindful  of  my 
business."  Davies  shortly  afterwards  re- 
tired from  the  stage,  because,  em  he  aJleged, 
of  Grarrick's  "  warmth  of  temper."  Garrick 
persisted,  however,  that  it  was  really  the 
Bosciad  and  his  dread  of  Churchill,  whose 
presence  in  the  theatre  always  made  him 
**  confused  and  unhappy,'^  that  terminated 
the  actor's  career. 

In  1767,  at  Covent  Garden,  Cjrmbeline 
was  again  represented.  Posthumus  was 
now  played  by  William  Powell,  the  young 
actor  who,  during  Garrick's  absence  inltaly, 
had  suddenly  advanced  to  the  front  rank 
of  his  profession  and  obtained  the  special 
favour  of  the  public,  but  whose  promising 
career  was  abruptly  terminated  by  his 
death  in  1769.  The  lachimo  was  Smith; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tates  appearing  as  Cloten 
and  Imogen.  When  Cymbeline  was  played 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1770,  Imogen  was  per- 
sonated by  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Baddeley. 

During  later  years  there  were  per- 
formances of  Cymbeline  at  the  Haymarket 
and  Covent  Garden  Theatres,  Posthumus 
being  undertaken  by  John  Bannister  and 
Henderson,  lachimo  by  .Palmer  and 
Wroughton,  Cloten  by  Edwin  and  Quick, 
and  Imogen  by  Mrs.  Bulkley  and  Miss 
Younge.  Greater  interest  attaches  to  the 
representations  of  the  play  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1785  and  in  1787.  The  Posthumus  of 
John  Kemble  was  greatly  admired.  *^  It 
was,"  Boaden  writes,  "quite  a  learned,  judi- 
cious, and  in  the  fine  burst  upon  lachimo 
at  the  close,  a  most  powerful  effort."  Smith 
reappeared  as  lachimo,  and  was,  Genest 
pronounces,  "  very  happy  in  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  character;"  Cloten  was  played 
by  Dodd,  and  the  Imogen  was  Mrs.  Jordan, 
whose  success  in  the  part  was  incomplete. 
It  was  duly  when  attired  in  male  dr^  as 
Fidele  that  she  seemed  the  Imogen  of  the 
poet  The  critics  decided  that  she  had 
not  the  natural  dignity  of  the  wife  of 
Posthumus ;  that  she  could  not  burst  upon 
the  insolent  lachimo  in  the  terrors  of 
offended  virtue ;  "  she  could  not  wear  the 
lightnings  of  scorn  in  her  countenance." 
P^sently  I^irs.  Siddons,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  benefit  in  1787,  appeared  for  the  first 


time  as  Imogen,  and  her  performance  was 
held  to  be  "  peculiarly  happy."  She  gave 
greatness  to  the  character  without  diminish- 
ing its  gentleness.  She  played  with  special 
force  and  abandoninent,  and  her  triumph 
was  supreme.  A  feeling  of  rivalry  with 
Mrs.  Jordan  was  said  to  have  inspired  the 
actress,  who  was  resolved  to  rule  alone  as 
queen  of  tragedy.  There  was  one  draw- 
back :  her  dr^  was  a  little  awkward  and 
cumbrous.  It  was  devised  for  her  by  her 
friend  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Royal  Academician, 
"to  conceal  the  person  as  much  as  pos- 
sible." Mrs.  Siddons  desired  "to  assume 
as  little  of  the  man  as  possible."  Boaden 
writes  of  tihe  actress's  scenes  as  Fidele 
that  "a  figure  nearer  to  that  of  a  boy 
would  by  increasing  the  visible  proba- 
bility have  heighten^  her  effect  with  her 
brothers  in  the  cave.''  Cymbeline  was  often 
represented  about  this  time.  In  1800, 
Cjrmbeline  was  revived  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr&  Pope,  who  played  Imogen  to  the 
lachimo  of  her  husband,  the  Posthumus  of 
Holman,  and  the  Cloten  of  Betterton,  the 
fiftther  of  Mrs.  Glover.  In  1806,  lachimo 
was  personated  by  George  Frederick  Cooke, 
John  Kemble  retaining  the  character  of 
Posthumus.  The  Imogen  was  Miss  Smith, 
afterwards  known  as  Mrs.  Bartley.  Kemble 
was  still  Posthumus  in  1812,  and  again  in 
1816  when  Young  appeared  as  lachimo, 
with  Chwles  Kemble  as  Polydore — the 
Cloten  being  now  Farley  and  now  Listen 
— the  Imogen  now  Mrs.  H.  Johnston  and 
now  Miss  Stephens.  In  1823,  Edmund 
Kean  played  Posthumus  to  Young^slachimo; 
Mrs.  West  being  the  -Imogen.  It  was  with 
difficulty  the  rival  tragedians  had  been 
persuaded  to  appear  together  upon  the 
scene.  A  later  Posthumus  was  Charles 
Kemble ;  and  Young  was  sometimes 
tempted  to  undertake  the  part  with  John 
Cooper  as  his  lachimo. 

Cymbeline  was  one  of  Macready's  grand 
revivals  at  Drury  Lane,  during  the  season 
of  1842-3,  but  from  an  early  period  of 
his  career  he  had  been  wont  to  essay 
alternately  the  parts  of  Posthumus  and 
lachimo.  He  was  but  eighteen  when  he 
first  played  Posthumus  at  Newcastle  in 
1811.  He  was  lachimo  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1820,  but  confesses  that  his  performance 
made  little  impression.  "To  lachimo  I  gave 
no  prominence,"  he-  writes;  "  but  in  sub- 
sequent years  I  entered  with  glowing 
ardour  into  the  wanton  mischief  of  the 
dissolute,  crafty  Italian."  Of  his  Posthumus 
in  1833,  he  notes  in  his  diary  that  it  was 
acted  in  part  with  freedom,  energy,  and 
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trath,  bnt  that  it  was  altogether  wanting 
in  finiBh.  Four  years  later  he  criticises 
himself  still  more  severely :  ''Acted  Pos- 
thumus  in  a  most  discreditable  manner, 
undigested,  unstadied..  Oh,  it  was  most 
culpable  to  hazard  so  my  reputation  1  I  was 
ashamed  of  myself;  I  truist  I  shall  never 
8o  commit  myself  again.  The  audience 
applauded,  but  they  knew  not  what  they 
did ;  they  called  for  me  with  Miss  Faucit 
I  refused  to  go  on,  until  I  found  it  neces- 
sary in  order  to  hand  on  the  lady."  Miss 
Faucit  was,  of  course,  the  Imogen  of  the 
night. 

Cymbeline  was  frequently  {M^esenied  at 
Sadler^s  Wells  during  the  managemeirt  of 
Mr.  Phelps,  whose  rosthumus  won  much 
applause  by  its  vigour  and  pathos.  The 
lachimo  of  these  performances  was  Mr.  H. 
Marston;  the  Belarius,  Mr.  G.  Bmmett 
In  1866,  at  Dmry  Lane,  OymbeliBe  was 
revived  for  a  while  in  order  that  Miss 
Helen  Faucit  might  reappear  in  Imogen, 
with '  Mr.  Anderson  as  lachimo,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Montgomery  as  Posthumus.  The 
last  performance  of  Cymbeline  in  London 
was  at  the  departed  Queen's  Theatre,  Long 
Acre,  now  a  co-operative  store,  in  1872, 
when  Imogen  was  represented  by  Miss 
Henrietta  Hodson,  and  the  characters  of 
Posthumus,  lachimo,  Belaiius,  and  Oloten 
were  undertaken  by  Messrs.  OeorgeBignold, 
Ryder,  Marston,  and  Lewis  Ball  Little 
success,  however,  attended  the  revival 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC  ON 
THE  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

Popular  tradition  has,  from  time  im- 
memorial, ascribed  to  music  a  vague  and 
mystic  power  over  the  brute  creatioa 
Birds  were  supposed  to  hush  their  own 
songs  in  listening  to  those  of  the  divinities; 
shepherds  drew  their  flocks  around  them 
while  they  played  on  the  Pandean-pipe ; 
horses  thnlled  and  neighed  responsively  to 
martial  strains  with  equal  elation  to  that 
arousedin  their  riders;  and  serpent-charmers 
are  said,  even  in  the  present  day,  to 
exercise  their  art  under  some  occult  protec- 
tion derived  from  cadences  which,  however, 
are  rather  cacophonous  than  tuneful 
Poetry,  mythology,  and  andwt  metaphor 
abound  with  such  illustrations,  while 
parallel  examples  are  not  wanting  in  modem 
works  on  natural  histoiy.  It  may  be 
doubted,  nevertheless,  whether  any  such 
exalted  influence  as  that  which  music 
possesses  for  man  really  exists  in  reference 
to  animals;  and  whether   the  agitation 


which  they  sometimes  evince  at  the  soondbe 
not  simply  the  result  of  a  peculiar  into- 
nation affecting  the  auditory  apparatus 
without  any  higher  or  further  emotion 
whatever. 

We  know  that  certain  musical  vibrations 
are  more  acutely  perceptible  to  the  sense 
of  hearing,  and  more  durable  in  their  spread 
and  penetration,  than  those  evoked  byotiier 
causes.  If,  for  instance,  a  violin  or  piano 
be  played  in  a  room  fiiU  of  people  who  ars 
talking  loudlyi  the  instrument  will  be 
heard  at  a  distance  where  the  voices  are 
inaudible,  though  the  volume  of  the  latter 
may  apparentiy  greatly  exceed  that  of  the 
former  to  the  appreciation  of  those  present 
And  we  unconsciously  recognise  this  Csctin 
a  marked  degree  in  our  dealings  with 
animals,  eepecially  those  which  are  domesti- 
cated. Thus  we  whistie  to  a  do^  instead 
of  calling  it,  knowing  that  the  sound 
will  not  only  extend  f arther,  but  that 
it  will  strike  with  much  greater  force 
and  instantaneous  consctousness  upon  his 
tympanum  wherever  he  may  ba  So^  too, 
we  "  chirrup"  to  a  bird,  and  so  in  many 
countries,  cattle  are  summoned  by  the 
winding  of  a  horn.  But,  in  all  these,  it  h 
merely  what  we  may  tezm  the  mechaniGsl 
properties  of  the  special  sound  that  we 
employ,  ceasing  with  its  material  concussion 
upon  tiie  internal  ear  and  a  conunon  reflex 
action — nothing  of  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  wiSi  the  idea  of  musio. 

That  animals  may  be  taught  to  associate 
certain  actions  with  certain  tunes,  as  a 
trick,  is  an  undoubted  fact,  which  is  proved 
by  the  performing  horses  and  elephiunts  in 
scores  of  circuses.  Some  of  tiiem,  too,  have 
shown  a  very  inconvenient  ''ear  for  music," 
in  their  recognition  of  the  air  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  stand  on  their 
hind  legs  or  turn  somersaults,  long  after 
the  necessity  of  exhibiting  those  fe^  had 
passed  away,  causing  considerable  em- 
barrassment by  their  repetition  in  wholly 
inappropriate  spheres  of  action.  But  this, 
again,  is  obviotusly  only  reflex  action,  not  a 
mental  emotion. 

Whatever  the  modus  operandi  may  be, 
musical  sounds  have  certainly  a  peculiar 
eflect  on  brutes  at  times,  though  whether 
this  is  of  a  pleasurable  nature  or  otherwise 
seems  to  be  not  quite  clear.  In  a  garden, 
where  a  guitar  was  often  played,  it  was 
observed  that  the  cows  in  an  adjoining 
meadow  invariably  came  to  tiiat  part  w 
the  hedge  nearest  to  the  point  from  which 
the  stnuns  proceeded;  and  it  was  found 
that  tiiey  could  be  lured  in  this  way  ail 
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roond  tba  field,  without  catcbinff  Bi^t 
of  the  perfonner  or  having  any  ouier  in- 
ducement to  follow.  Sheep  were  affected 
m  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  but  in  a 
less  degree;  goats  still  less;  horses,  pigs, 
and  poultry  not  at .  alL  Canaries  mil 
usually  begin  to  sing  and  parrots  to 
exercise  their  vocabulary  when  they  hear 
a  piano.  So  far,  these  creatures  would 
appear  to  manifest  delight;  but  how 
about  a  cat  or  dog  1  The  latter  puts  its 
tail  between  its  legs  and  howls  dismally  at 
the  'first  note  of  either  vocal  or  instrumental 
music,  though  it  can  be  accustomed  to 
tolerate  both  with  equanimity  after  a  time; 
while  pussy  lashes  her  sides,  varies  remon- 
strantly,  and,  jumping  on  the  musician's 
lap,  seems  to  rub  and  paw  an  appeal  that 
the^  unwonted  and  mysterious  visitation 
which  so  disturbs  her  nerves  may  cease, 
particularly  during  singing.  With  Uiese, 
then,  one  would  infer  that  the  sensations 
produced  are  anything  but  agre9able ;  but 
it  is  rather  singular  that^  althoug)i  cat  and 
dog  are  apparently  distressed,  both  run  to 
the  piano  or  performer  and  remain  there  as 
long^  as  the  cause  of  their  excitement 
continues,  neither  endeavouring  to  escape 
as  they  would  from  any  oilier  source  of 
teiror  or  annoyance. 

It  is  thought  that  there  are  sounds 
emitted  by  the  insect  world  of  so  intensely 
high  a  pitch  that  ibe  human  ear  is  in- 
capable of  appreciating  them ;  indeed,  it 
is  almost  proved  that  such  is  the  case  by 
observation  of  the  mechanism  for  their 
production,  and  the  agitation  betrayed  by 
other  animals,  contiguous,  but  not  within 
the  range  of  vision,  when  it  is  set  in 
motion.  Thus,  as  ants  are  supposed  to 
have  a  sense  of  sight  beyond  anything 
thaJb  we  can  conceive,  and  to  see  colours 
which  are  unknown  to  us,  so  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  many  creatures  have  a  power 
of  hearing  which  exceeds,  not  only  in 
degree,  but  in  quality,  the  same  sense 
in  man. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  there  is  a 
superstition  that  fish  can  be  attracted  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  by  music,  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  spectacle  to  see  an  Indian 
standing  in  the  bow  of  his  canoe  with 
spear  poised,  while  his  companion — ^usually 
a  child— elicits  a  few  plaintive  notes  from 
a  reed  at  intervals.  Such  a  notion  is,  of 
coarse,  absurd,  since  fish  give  very  few 
signs  of  hearing  proper,  and  are  only 
aifected  by  sounds  of  such  violence  that, 
communicating  their  vibration  to  the 
water,  they  can  be  appreciated  by  common 


sensibility,  just  as  a  person  who  is  '<  stone 
deal "  can  perceive  and  eiperience  a  dis- 
agreeable sensation  on  the  report  of  a 
cannon  near  at  hand.  Tame  fish  confined 
in  an  aquarium  may  not  be  alarmed  at  the 
most  boistorous  movements  or  moderately 
loud  noises  close  to  them,  but,  if  the  dass 
be  thin,  the  slightest  tap  will  cause  them 
to  flash  away.  It  is  curious  that  the  so- 
called  "  singing-fish  "  of  the  Indian.  Ocean 
and  Spanish  Main  is  yet  unknown  to 
naturalists — that  is  to  say,  the  fish  itself 
may  be  known,  and  no  doubt  is,  but  the 
particular  species  which  emits  the  remark- 
able sounds  has  not  been  identified,  nor 
has  the  precise  mode  of  their  production 
been  discovered,  though  many  hypotheses 
have  been  framed.  I  nave  heard  them  on 
several  occa^ions  on  still  nights,  lying  at 
anchor  off  Grey  town — a  rhythmical,  mono- 
tonous, but  not  unmusical  twanging,  Uke 
the  strokes  of  a  Jew's-harp,  faintiy  heard 
on  deck,  but  loudly  audible  in  the  hold, 
especially  of  an  iron  ship,  and  proceeding 
apparently  from  directly  underneath  her 
keel.  Black  sailors  attribute  a  super- 
natural origin  to  these  tinklings,  and 
declare  that  they  are  caused  by  seamen 
who  have  found  a  watery  grave,  trying  to 
get  back  into  the  vessel.  I  believe  that 
nothing  would  induce  a  nigger  to  go  below 
when  this  hamonious  hammering  is  heard. 

Spiders  have  been  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  the  mfluence  of  music. 
The  venomous  tarantula  was  said  to  be 
rendered  docile  and  harmless  by  it,  while 
the  dancing  paroxysms  of  its  bitten  victim 
were  immediately  exorcised  by  soothing 
melodie&  In  an  old  medic^d  volume, 
written  by  one  Peter  Shaw,  M.D.,  and 
"  Printed  for  T.  Longman  at  the  Ship  in 
Pater-noster  Sow,  m.dcaxvi.,"  I  find  the 
bite  of  this  insect  to  be  characterised, 
amongst  other  symptoms,  by  '^mournful 
complaints  when  questioned,  a  melancholy 
look,  and  the  patient  points  to  his  breast;" 
also,  that  ''the  svmptoms  usually  return 
the  next  year;  and  that  "music  is 
reputed  the  only  cure ;  but  this  must  be 
of  a  particular  kind,  which  can  only  be 
found  out  by  trial."  Peter  Shaw,  M.D., 
is  evidently  not  the  man  to  commit  him- 
self;  but,  unfortunately,  trial  has  found 
out  the  imposture  of  the  saltatory  antics 
instead  of  the  particular  kind  of  tune 
requisite  for  their  remedy. 

feut  it  is  among  reptiles  that  we  should 
find  this  influence  most  strikingly  mani- 
fested, according  to  popular  opinion — an 
opinion  so  widely  prevalent,  so  uniyeisally 
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received,  that   I  hesitate   in   expressine 
my  own  incredulity.      Yet  I  am  bound 
to  confess  that  some  years'  close  acquaint- 
anceship and   observation  of  the  order 
enable  me  to  see  nothing   of  that  per- 
ception of  music  which  is  attributed  to 
them,  greatly  as  I  should  desire  to  share  a 
belief  which  has  much  beauty  and  poetry 
to  commend  it  to  the  imagination.    Nor, 
indeed,  can  I  find  that  their  appreciation 
of  mere  sound  is  in  any  way  dispropor- 
tionate to  what  might  be  expected  from 
their  lowly-organised  auditory  apparatus 
Snake-charming  I  think  we  may  dismiss 
from  consideration  in  this  paper.    My  own 
snakes,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  are 
constantly  within  hearing  of — or  perhaps  I 
should    more    correctly  say,  close  to — a 
piano,  violoncello,  or   other   instrument, 
and  have  been  subjected  to  many  experi- 
ments, under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  with 
a  view  to  testing  this  question,  but  not- 
withstanding that  I  have  seen  East  Indian 
coolies,  Egyptians,  and  other  jugglers  play 
their   pipes    and  gourds  while    serpents 
waved  their  heads  about,  I  cannot  honestly 
say  that  I  believe  I  have  ever  witnessed 
any  emotion  on  the  part  of  such  a  reptile 
from  this  cause.     With  lizards  the  case 
wears  an  aspect  of   greater  probability, 
since  the  smaller  species,  such  as  some  of 
the    Geccotidffi,  the  Lacertidse,  and   the 
Iguanidee,  certainly    betray  a    sense    of 
musical    vibrations.      Littie   geckos    and 
other  house-lizards,  if  they  do  not  exactly 
^*  come  out  to  listen,"  as  they  are  reputed 
to  do,  will  stop  instantiy  in  their  flight 
over  walls  and  floor  when  a  note  is  struck, 
and  remain  motionless  for  some  seconds, 
as  though  actually  listening  for  its  repe- 
tition; and  I  have  seen  taraguiras  in  a 
garden  **  mesmerised  "  by  a  guitar  in  the 
same  way.    But  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
in   neither    instance    is    the    mesmerism 
complete  enough  to  prevent  their  eluding 
capture,  and  that  if  the  music  be  continued 
they  soon  become  habituated  to  it,  and 
resume  their  wonted  movements.      I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  the  effect  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  air-waves  by  the  general  sensi- 
bility of  the  cutaneous  surface,  the  feeling 
of  what  is  most  likely  a  disagreeable  thrill, 
rather    than  to  any  impression   on   the 
special  sense  of  hearing.     Sitting  at  an 
open  grand  piano  one  day,  looking  at  some 
manuscript,  but  not  touching  the  keys,  a 
"legatitia,"  making  his  way  down   the 
wall,  against  which  the  instrument  stood, 
by  a-  series  of   running    crooked  jerks, 
caught  my  eye,  his  little  sprawling  hands 


and  iridescent  body  sharply  defined  against 
the  white  background.  On  the  farther 
end  of  the  piano  lay  a  paper  of  "  dolces ; " 
this  had  attracted  a  swarm  of  flies,  and  the 
flies  in  their  turn  attracted  the  legatitia. 
Down  he  came,  with  abrupt  suspicious 
darts  and  turns  to  this  side  and  that^  until 
he  stood  on  the  level  ground  of  the  piano- 
top,  paused,  elevated  his  tiny  bright  sharp 
head,  flitted  half  across  it,  and  paused  again. 
Just  as  he  began  to  run  once  more, 
having  cautiously  brought  my  hands  and 
feet  into  position,  I  slrack  a  tremendous 
double  chord  with  the  hard  pedal  down. 
Poor  little  chap !  I  thought  I  had  kOled 
him.  He  was  absolutely  knocked  off  his 
legs,  and  turned  over  on  his  back,  where  he 
lay  feebly  kicking.  Before  I  could  reach 
him,  however,  he  had  recovered,  r^ained  his 
feet,  flashed  up  the  wall,  and  diMppeared 
into  a  crevice.  I  expect  that  that  lizaid,  at 
any  rate,  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  music 
afterwards. 

The  true  auditory  function  in  all  reptiles 
is  dull  and  imperfect  A  snake  peiroeives 
the  shock  of  approaching  footsteps  on  the 
earth  and  evades  them,  or  takes  insfcant 
alarm  at  the  falling  of  a  shadow,  whereas 
the  noise  of  laughter  and  voices  in  dose 
proximity  to  it  are  often  powerless  to  dis- 
turb it  That  they  are  not  actually  d^f 
can  be  demonstrated  by  experiment  as 
well  as  dissection.  Some  tr^frogs  were 
shown  to  me  the  other  day,  which  came 
peeping  out  from  among  the  leaves  they  so 
exactiy  matched,  to  be  regaled  with  worms 
on  the  invitation  of  a  shrill  chirp  ;  and  a 
huge  teguexin  lizaid  of  my  own  communi- 
cates  a  small  earthquake  to  the  quiet 
mound  of  hay  and  moss  under  which  he 
usually  lies  buried,  and  waddles  fortii  in 
response  to  a  certain  whistle,  shooting  out 
his  long  red  tongue  in  confident  expecU- 
tion  of  a  dead  mouse  or  bit  of  raw  meat 

But  in  proof  that  their  sense  of  hearing 
must  be '  not  only  defective  in  acuteness 
but  anomalous  in  its  action  compared  with 
that  of  higher  animals,  I  will  give  by 
way  of  conclusion  an  incident  which  I 
witnessed  several  years  ago  in  Demerara. 

It  was  either  a  Christmas  or  New  Year's 
Day — I  forget  which,  but  I  know  it  was  a 
broiling  hot  one,  whatever  the  date  may 
have  been.  I  had  arrived  in  the  river  very 
eariy  in  the  morning,  and  availing  myself 
of  the  oft-repeated  invitation  of  a  hos- 
pitable planter  whose  estate  was  situated  a 
little  way  up-country,  I  hurried  ashore 
at  daybreak,  took  the  first  train  from 
Georgetown  to  Mahaica,  and  drove  from 
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thence  to  my  friend's  house,  which  lay  some 
miles  farther  inland.  Thus  it  was  that  I 
found  myself  after  breakfast — soraothing 
p.m. — lying  at  full  length  and  lazily  oscil- 
lating to  and  fro  in  one  of  the  grass 
hammocks  with  which  his  verandah  was 
furnished,  coatless,  shoeless — for  we  were 
a  bachelor  party — and  half  asleep. 

The  mid-day  heat  was  intense ;  outside, 
all  earth  and  air  and  sky  seemed  to  glow 
and  simmer  like  molten  brass ;  but  in  the 
verandah  we  lay  in  a  green  twilight,  for  all 
the  jalousies  were  closed,  as  no  breath  of 
wind  was  stirring.  Suddenly  I  was  roused 
by  a  light  touch  on  the  elbow,  and  turning, 
saw  a  grinning  black  face  at  my  side — 
remotely  connected,  no  doubt,  with  a  pair 
of  bare  feet,  which  must  have  crept  very 
stealthily  over  the  boards  of  the  inner 
room. , 

"  I  beg  you,  sar,"  whispered  the  owner, 
displaying  his  very  molars  in  his  delight 
and  excitement  as  he  pointed  towards  the 
jalousies — *'I  beg  you,  sar;  dar*s  a  big 
kamoodie  in  de  garden,  an'  Mist'  Fred's 
going  shoot  'ira." 

Mr.  Fred  was  my  host's  nephew,  who 
happened  to  be  upstairs,  and  the  message 
was  specially  addressed  to  me  on  account 
of  my  known  predilection  for  "varmints." 
But  it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  us  all  on 
our  feet  to  peer  out  through  the  Venetians, 
making  as  Httle  noise  as  possible  lest  we 
should  disturb  the  quarry.  It  waA  not 
much,  however,  that  we  could  see  from 
our  point  of  espial.  A  small  trench  or 
ditch  led  from  a  pond  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden,  to  carry  off  its  overlflow,  down  to 
the  muddy  canal  which  traversed  the 
estate,  and  beyond  some  movement  among 
the  weeds  with  which  this  ditch  was 
filled,  nothing  was  at  first  visible  to  us. 

Our  friend  above  of  course  had  a  full 
view  of  the  interior  from  his  elevated 
position,  and  had  seen  a  gigantic  "  water- 
kamoodie  " — the  anaconda  (Eunectes  muri- 
nus)  properly,  as  in  this  instance,  though 
the  term  is  applied  in  Guiana  to  other 
snakes  as  well  —  leave  the  canal  and 
come  up  the  ditch  towards  the  house,  being 
attracted,  it  was  afterwards  surmised,  by  a 
pet  kid  which  was  tethered  near  the  comer 
of  the  verandah.  Sending  for  a  gun,  he 
fired  both  barrels  at  it»  the  explosion 
directly  over  our  heads  making  us  jump. 
Whether  it  wa3  that  the  beat  of  the  day  or 
the  glitter  of  the  sun  op  the  reptile's  wet 
scales  affected  Mist'  Fred's  aim,  certain  it 
is  that  neither  of  his  bullets  had  the 
anaconda  for  their  billet. 


But  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  busi- 
ness was  the  serpent's  apparent  indifference. 
It  reared  its  immense  head  about  two  feet 
from  the  ditch — so  affording  us  a  sight  of 
it — and  remained  without  motion  for  per- 
haps half  a  minute,  with  its  great  round 
black  spots  showing  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  yellowish-brown  ground-colour,  and  its 
white  throat  gleaming  like  silver;  then, 
gently  descending  below  the  bank  again, 
we  could  perceive  by  the  parting  of  the  tall 
grasses  that  it  continued  its  onward  course. 
Our  host  here  ran  into  the  house,  fetched 
a  pistol,  and  throwing  open  one  of  the 
jalousies,  waited  until  the  reptile  became 
visible  at  the  bend  of  the  trench,  when  he 
pulled  the  trigger.  But  the  snake  bore  a 
charmed  life,  for  the  weapon  missed  fire,  and 
the  hammer  simply  descended  with  a  sharp 
click.  This,  however,  was  sufficient  to  give 
the  alarm,  which  the  two  reports  of  the 
gun  had  failed  to  do.  The  reptile  turned 
on  the  instant  and  literally  fiew  back  to 
the  cana],  cutting  the  weeds  and  causing 
the  water  in  the  ditch  to  fly  up  as  it  spun 
round  in  its  own  curve  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  its  body.  Probably  the 
higher  elevation  of  the  first  concussions 
may  in  some  way  account  for  it,  though  I 
cannot  see  the  immediate  explanation. 

On  comparing  notes  and  measuring  the 
ground  subsequently,  we  estimated  the 
length  of  this  anaconda  at  thirty-two  or 
thirty-three  feet. 


A  DAY  IN  CHESTER 


As  a  town,  Chester  is  one  of  the 
quaintest  and  most  satisfactory  in  the 
country,  and  repays  a  visit  almost  as 
well  as  some  of  the  show  towns  abroad — 
nay,  being  a  modest  place,  there  is  a  sense 
of  surprise  and  unexpectedness  in  the 
entertainment  it  offers  without  pretence 
or  proclamation.  It  has  fine  air,  fine 
country  about  it,  walls,  cathedral,  town- 
hall,  old  houses,  old  inns,  and  old 
associations,  and  everything  handsome. 
A  day  may  be  spent  there  with  profit, 
though  such  places,  for  proper  apprecia- 
tion, require  a  short  residence. 

Connected  with  the  station  is  the  Queen 
Hotel,  well  known  and  welcome  to  travel- 
lers as  friendly  and  comfortable  shelter  in 
the  dead  hours  of  midnight,  where  at 
two  a.m.  the  friendly  porter  is  found  wait- 
ing— the  passages  idl  ablaze  with  cheerful 
gas — to  lead  Uie  way  to  comfortable  bed 
and  sootl^ng  slumbers ;  where,  entSfaibing 
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oneaelf  in  the  sheeU,  one  may  find  com- 
fort in  Leigh  Hunt's  selfish  epicureanism 
by  recalling  the  images  of  his  fellow- 
passengers  boxed  up,  ii^  cramped  attitudes 
vainly  seeking  sleep  on  their  hard  and 
upright  cushions,  and  scouring  along  to 
London. 

It  is  always  curious  to  see  these 
up-all-night  hostelries  in  broad  sunlight — 
such  as  The  Lord  Warden,  at  Dover — ^which 
seem  to  have  a  double  life:  that  in  the 
daytime  so  tranquil  and  serious,  that  at 
night  so  full  of  glare  and  sleeplessness. 

A  tram-car  tAkeB  you  from  the  station 
for  some  half  a  mile  or  so  before  reaching 
the  town  proper,  and  it  is  curious  that 
these  highly  modem  institutions  should 
chime  in  harmoniously  with  ancient  cities. 
In  Ghent  and  Brussels  they  do  not  seem 
discordant  with  the  ol^  streets  and  build- 
ings. Ab  we  go  jingling  through  the  broad 
and  open  causeway,  some  staray,  quaint, 
old  mansions  on  either  side  come  into 
view — decrepit  and  shaky  in  appearance, 
projecting  full  over  the  pavement  and  well 
crutched  up  on  sound  pillars.  These  sur- 
vivals are,  after  aJl,  hale  and  hearty,  for  in 
Chester  there  appears  to  be  no  hurry  to 
get  rid  of  the  failing  or  broken-down 
house.  So  far  from  any  one  asking  why  it 
cumbers  the  ground,  there  is  an  expressed 
wish  that  it  should  do  so  as  long  as  possible. 
One  of  these  stray  veterans  thus  holds  his 
ground,  with  a  bending,  wavy,  slated  roof, 
and  a  black  'and  white  framework  in  front, 
and  proudly  labelled  1577.  He  is  propped 
on  some  rude  crooked  joists.  We  wedk 
under  his  first  storey ;  but  I  fear  he  cannot 
hold  out  very  long. 

But  we  now  reach  the  genuine  streets 
where  the  "  Chester  rows  display  them- 
selves, and  it  must  be  said  that  notmng  in  a 
Normandy  town  offers  anything  better. 
These  little  arcades  over  the  shops,  with 
rails  or  balconies  from  which  you  can 
look  down  into  the  street^  are  reached  by 
little  flights  of  steps  at  convenient  inter- 
vals, and  have  the  quaintest  air  in  the 
world.  The  houses  are  surmounted  by 
gables  with  brown,  well-varnished,  and 
carved  woodwork.  You  can  walk  along 
the  "Eow,"  where  there  are  shops  also 
over  the  streets,  but  shops  on  a  higher 
storey.  And  although  the  whole  has  a 
rather  warped  look,  it  is  sound  and  in 
good  condition. 

Wandering  about  listlessly,  as  is  only 
fitting  in  wese  sleepy  old  towns,  an 
effect  of  being  in  Ghent  is  produced  by 
coming  towards  that  sort  of  open  place 


whence  there  rises  the  modem  town-haQ — 
in  a  florid  taste,  and  which  with  its  central 
towers,  and  wings,  and  roof,  with  the 
occasional  chiming  of  its  bells,  really  sug- 
gests some  Belgian  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  looks  as  if  it  were  an  old  edifice 
restored.  Close  by  rises  the  handsome  and 
finely-restored  cathedral,  with  its  massive, 
almost  rude  central  tower,  gamboge- 
tinted,  as  Lamb  would  call  it,  being  all 
built  of  the  wami  and  genial  red  sand- 
stone. Here  it  spreads  out  its  four  great 
arms  over  a  rich  green  sward,  and  is  in 
itself  well  worthy  of  a  journey  to  see.  It  is 
curious  what  an  air  of  peace  and  tranquility 
these  old  cathedrals  have  spread  all  about 
them ;  how  eveiy thing  seems  peaceful,  if 
not  sleepy,  within  range  of  their  influence. 
Inside,  the  effect  is  surprisingly  mellow, 
rich,  and  harmonious;  the  restorations  have 
been  done  without  any  coarse  violence, 
while  there  is  a  richness  of  detail  and  the 

E roper  religious  light,  which  contrasts 
appily  with  the  glaring  flaring  tiles,  the 
scraped  chalky  walks,  and  ''spiky" 
carvings  of  certain  restored  fiines  we  wot 
of. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  natives  have 
still  such  pride  in  their  town,  that  such 
houses  as  have  to  be  rebuilt  have  been 
restored  soastobeinkeepingwiththeother& 
But  at  the  same  time  there  are  streets  of 
mean  brick  buildings  in  the  worst  taste,  and 
possibly  another  score  of  years  may  see  the 
old  town  witii  these  old  survivals  swept 
away,  and  the  whole  "brought  up  to  the 
measure,'' as  a  grand  old  man  would  say,  of 
modem  requirements.    Such  a  change  will 
certainly    impoverish    the    public    sUx^ 
of   pleasure.      The   Grosvenor  Hotel,  a 
large  establishment  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  probably  hostile  to  The  Queen, 
has  made  a  clumsy  but  ineffective  effort 
to  put  the  old  clothes  on  a  modem  body,  and 
soars  aloft  with  ponderous  ^bled  storeys, 
propped  on  a  sohd  arcad&  Inere  are  innu- 
merable old  innS|  too,  with  quaint  names — 
Golden  Lion,  The  Pied  Mule — all  venerable, 
suf&ciently  gabled.     Old  arches  cross  the 
streets  at  picturesque  points,  making  a  break 
in  the  walls,  from  the  top  of  wMch  you 
see  natives    looking    down    with    quaint 
effect. 

Ascending  a  flight  of  steps  close  by  one 
of  the  arches  that  span  the  street,  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  walls,  which  ran  com- 
pletely round  the  old  city,  and  the  top  of 
which,  some  six  feet  wide,  has  been  flawed 
and  fashioned  into  a  walk,  with  parapets  on 
both  sides.     A  good-natured  inscription 
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set  tip  by  the  town  inViteB  the  stranger  to 
begin  his  peregrination  in  the  direction  of 
the  left  hand,  as  he  will  enjoy  the  better 
view.  This  little  act  of  courtesy  reads 
gracefolly  enough,  for  we  do  not  generally 
find  municipals  thus  considerata  A  more 
agreeable  or  more  varied  walk,  of  say  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  find,  the  air  so  fresh  and  keen, 
the  views  so  contrasted.  You  return  to 
the  spot  whence  you  started.  You  pass 
the  back  of  the  cathedral  and  its- green 
close  on  the  left  hand,  while  to  the  right 
stretches  away  a  fine  breadth  of  coun^, 
well-wooded  and  fertile.  By-and-by  you 
are  sure  to  be  noted  by  an  apparently 
obliging  ''walker  on  the  wall,"  who  remarks 
with  cordial  sympathy  :  Would  you  like 
to  see  Mr.  Gladstone's  seat?"  (meaning 
his  residence).  On  some  encouragement 
he  goes  on :  "  Yes,  sir,  over  yonder  is 
Mr.  Gladstone's  seat,"  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion by  which  he  seeks  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood— necessarily  precarious,  according  to 
the  character  of  those  with  whom  he 
speaks. 

Next  we  pass  the  primitive-looking  race- 
course, which  once  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion when  "  the  Cup  "  brought  crowds  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Now  the  interest 
has  grown  feeble.  But  the  course,  seen  from 
the  railway,  with  its  fringe  of  honest  old- 
fashioned  brick  houses  looidng  down  on  it, 
and  sheltered  by  the  brown  walls,  with  its 
rich  green  sward,  is  a  pleasant  object. 

We  pass  it  by,  and  next  come  to  a  pretty 
stretch  of  the  river,  overhung  with  trees, 
recalling  the  Thames  at  Sichmond,  and 
spanned  by  a  one-arched  bridge,  not  in- 
elegant,  where  are  pretty  boats  gliding 
along  in  sunlight  and  shade — ^marks  and 
tokens  of  the  annual  regatta — a  challenge 
for  sympathy  with  that  jovial  miller  who 
gave  celebrity  to  the  river  from  his  rather 
selfish  philosophy. 

Here  rises  the  copper-coloured  Chester 
Castle,  not  unpicturesque,  and  associated 
with  Fenian  raids  and  stratagems;  here 
there  is  a  stray  splash  or  patch  of 
crimson — a  soldier  or  two  on  guard  looking 
down  on  the  placid  slow-moving  river — 
thrown  out  on  the  hot  coppery  background 
of  the  castle  wall  So  we  stroll  on  from 
this  curious  perch,  surveying  as  we  go  the 
new  and  old  houses  and  quaint  streets,  or 
the  broad  champaign.  Here  is  that  gabled 
well-varnished  building  labelled  God's 
Providence  House,  on  whose  history  Mrs. 
Linnseus  Banks  has  written  a  story;  but 
this  proves  to  be  not  even  a  restoration. 


but  a  total  reconstruction.  Finally,  here 
we  are  arrived  at  the  point  from  whence 
we  started. 

It  is  now  evening,  and  the  narrow 
skeets  have  quite  fiUed,  as  in  a  foreign 
town,  with  gossiping  promenaders  and 
groups  standing  to  talk.  The  "Bows" 
are  lit  up,  and  housewifes  lean  carelessly 
on  the  balustrades  to  talk  with  those 
below  or  look  up  and  down  the  street. 

It  seems  like  old  Nuremberg  city.  Here 
in  front  of  the  town-hall  is  a  crowd 
listening  to  two  preachers,  who  chant  at 
the  end  of  every  verse  that  whatever 
betides,  and  under  a  variety  of  ingeniously 
supposed  conditions,  they  "will  keep  the 
line."  A  tipsy  member  of  the  audience 
persists  in  interrupting  with  irreverent 
jocularity  until  he  is  led  off  by  the  police. 
Hard  by  The  Cloche  de  Corneville  is  ring- 
ing out  its  eternal  jangle  in  a  sort  of  murky 
chamber,  full  of  doom,  with  an  open  rool 
The  stage  is  fitted  on  the  orchestra  and  the 
leading  characters  are  palpably  seen  des- 
cending and  ascendingthe  steps.  The  accom- 
paniment is  a  piano  and  harmonium.  The 
whole  is  scarcely  recognisable  for  the 
vast  amount  of  gag  introduced  by  the 
comic  men,  notably  the  Baillie,  who 
appears  to  be  the  most  favourite  of  modem 
humorous  characters.  Finally,  towards 
midnight  we  are  at  the  busy  station  once 
more,  waiting  for  the  London  express  to 
come  screaming  and  rumbling  in.  And 
thus  with  little  trouble  and  no  expense  one 
of  those  cheap,  agreeable,  and  satisfactory 
days  that  come  so  seldom  has  been 
secured,  but  which  is  put  by  in  the  cup- 
board of  memory. 


GEOFFREY  STIRLING. 

BY  MBS.  LETLH  ADAMS. 

PART  II. 
CHAPTER  VI.      "FAR  ABOVE  RUBIES." 

"Turtle  assures  me  that  my  wife  is 
better  ? " 

"  I  think  she  is  better — in  the  sense  of 
being  in  less  suffering." 

The  first  speaker  was  Squire  Stirling,  of 
Dale  End ;  the  second,  the  Rev.  Cuthbert 
Deane,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary*s-in-the-Fields. 

It  was  a  strange  fact  that  both  men  had 
the  habit  of  carrying  their  hands  folded 
behind  their  backs  as  they  walked.  So 
far,  then,  resemblance  between  the  two 
pacing  up  and  down  the  long  terraoe  held 
good.    But  no  further. 
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Guthbert  Deane  was  upright  as  a  dart, 
and  held  his  head  rather  thrown  back  than 
bowed.  His  eyes,  steady,  out-looking, 
grave,  yet  full  of  the  9weet  clear  light  of 
content,  seemed  to  watch  life  placidly, 
thankful  for  the  part  in  it  that  God  had 
called  upon  him  to  fill 

Geoffrey  Stirling,  since  last  we  saw  him, 
appeared  to  have  lost  several  inches  of 
height,  since  his  chest  had  hollowed,  and 
he  had  acquired  an  habitual  stoop  of  the 
shoulders,  whose  slight  gauntness  had 
grown  to  attenuation. 

His  eyes,  always  deep-set  beneath 
prominent  eye-bones,  were  now  abnormally 
sunken,  while  their  orbits  were  leaden- 
coloured,  like  those  of  one  who  never 
knows  a  sleep  that  is  restful  and  dreamless. 
A  strange  restlessness  possessed  him;  a 
fevered  longing  to  be  plunged  into  this 
interest  or  that.  He  was  more  voluble 
than  of  yore,  making  use  of  the  same 
graceful  gestures  as  aids  to  words,  yet  with 
an  intensified  fire  in  eyes  and  voice,  and, 
when  deeply  moved,  subject  to  a  sudden 
twitching  of  the  firm-set  lips  that  told  a 
tale  of  highly-strung  nerves,  and  called 
forth  many  shakings  of  t^e  head,  and 
necessitated  many  pinches  of  snuff,  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Turtle. 

Not  in  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year, 
had  these  changes  come  upon  Geoffrey 
Stirling.  Their  approach  and  develop- 
ment had  been  a  gradual  process,  spread 
over  a  span  of  years;  a  process  noticed 
least  by  those  most  constantly  near  him, 
but  striking  those  who  only  saw  him  at 
intervab  vividly,  and  causing  such  to 
remark  that  it  was  a  marvel  so  lucky  a 
man — a  man,  so  to  say,  at  whose  feet 
Fortune  had  emptied  her  goodliest  gifts — 
should  age  so  rapidly,  and  "  carry  his 
years  "  with  such  poor  grace. 

Yet  those  who  saw  him  in  the  company 
of  others  hardly  realised  how  changed  he 
was.  Least  of  all  could  those  who  saw 
him  in  the  society  of  his  son  Ealph  judge 
of  this.  It  almost  seemed  as  though  a 
reflected  light  of  youth,  and  hope,  and 
brightness  shone  upon  him,  irradiating 
from  that  other,  as  you  may  see  a  barren 
and  hoary  hill,  rosy  and  beautiful  with  the 
exquisite  tender  glow  of  an  early  summer 
morning.  He  would  watch  the  stripling, 
lithe,  supple,  bright-eyed,  full  of  youthful 
witchery  and  manly  boldness;  listen  to 
him,  laugh  at  him  and  with  him,  in  such 
fashion  that  the  eyes  of  Guthbert  Deane 
and  Alice  his  wife  had  been  known  to 
moisten  with  unshed  tears  at  t^^e  sight; 


reading  some  hidden  txagedy  in  so  much 
love,  yet  lacking  the  key  whereby  to 
read  it  aright 

There  were  such  curious  features  about 
the  whole  thing,  said  Alice,  knitting  her 
delicate  brows  and  looking  wise  over  it ; 
for  if  you  loved  anything  very  dearly, 
wasn't  it  natural  to  try  and  keep  it  by 
your  side  f 

"Suppose,"  said  this  gentle  student 
of  humanity  (not  without  a  change 
of  colour  and  a  quickly-suppressed  sigh 
either),  "  that  you  and  I,  husband,  had  a 
son  like  Ralph ;  do  you  think  we  should 
ever  be  able  to  bear  him  out  of  our 
sight  1 " 

"At  that  rate,  my  dear,"  the  vicar  would 
reply,  "  I  fear  we  should  make  a  sad 
molly-coddle  of  him." . 

He  knew  (who  better))  that  in  the  heart 
of  the  happiest  •  of  wives  was  an  empty 
comer,  and  so  he  spoke  half-jestingly, 
making  believe  to  be  blind  to  the  secret 
yearning  in  his  darling's  heart. 

"  But,  Guthbert/'  she  persbted,  standing 
behind  his  chair  with  one  hand  upon  his 
broad  shoulder,  and  the  other  touching  the 
short  crisp  curls  on  his  temples  lovingly, 
"it  does  seem  strange,  doesn't  iti  the 
passionate  longing  Mr.  Stirling  shows  for 
Balph's  return,  and  then,  when  he  has  got 
him,  the  restless  craving  to  have  him  gone 
again." 

Alicia  was  not  the  only  one  in  Beck- 
lington  who  puzzled  over  these  anoma- 
lies of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  squire ; 
but  neither  she  nor  anyone  else  came  to 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  matter, 
having  to  be  content  with  a  general  aaser- 
tion  that  it  was  "hard  on  the  lad's 
mother." 

Not  that  the  vicar's  wife  thought  this 
was  so.  She  knew  Mrs.  Geoffrey  better ; 
she  could  fathom  a  shallow,  as  well  as  a 
deep  nature.  She  recognised  the  fact  that 
if  his  wife  had  fretted  over  Ralph's  long 
absences — if  the  mother-hunger  had  preyed 
upon  her  heart,dimming  her  eyes  and  paling 
her  cheek — Geoffrey  Stirling  would  have 
kept  the  lad  more  at  home. 

The  peculiar  bent  taken  by  any  nat^ure 
generally  increases  with  age,  as  the  tree 
that  grows  awry  grows  more  and  more 
crookedly  with  each  summer's  growth. 

Mrs.  Geoffrey  had  set  up  early  in  Hfe  as 
two  things :  a  beauty  and  a  chronic  sufferer. 
In  the  first  capacity  she  resented  the  fact 
that  Ralph's  young  head  towered  far  above 
her  own;  in  the  second  his  high  ^lirits 
and  youthful  zest  made  him  trying  to  her. 
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"  Tm  sure,  Nurse  Prettyman,"  she  would 
say  pettdshly,  "no  one  would  ever  take 
Master  Ralph  to  be  my  son." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  they  rightly 
woold/^  that  dame  would  answer,  with  a 
deeper  meaning  in  her  words  than  her 
mistress  guessed;  upon  which  Mrs.  Geofi&ey 
would  smile  at  the  pale,  pretty  image 
in  her  mirror,  and  recall  the  days  when 
Ralph,  attired  in  velvet  and  lace,  formed 
an  adjunct  to,  not  a  flaw,  in  the  family 
picture. 

Ralph  was  a  manly  fellow,  though  some- 
times apt  to  be  moody  and  dreamy ;  pas- 
siQuately  fond  of  riding,  of  Nature,  and  of 
the  books  he  liked — rather  ready  to  neglect 
those  he  didn't — and  with  a  passionate 
love  of  music  implanted  in  his  very  souL 

Naturally  he  got  tired  at  times  of  hear- 
ing the  same  stories  over  and  over  again  as 
he  lounged  in  his  mother's  boudoir — ^the 
story  of  the  cavalier  who  vowed  he  would 
give,  oh!  all  sorts  of  fine  things  to  kiss 
her  hand,  the  hand  that  had  been  looked 
upon  as  a  "  model ; "  the  story  of  the  artist 
who  had  seen  her  seated  at  her  harp,  and 
humbly  asked  permission  to  paint  her  as 
Erin,  with  her  back  hair  down. 

"But  you  never  play  the  harp  now, 
mother,"  the  lad  said  one  day,  apropos  of 
this  touching  reminiscence ;  "  I  wish  you 
did.  It  always  stands  there  tied  up  in 
that  holland  thing  like  a  child  in  a  big 
pinafore — and  in  the  comer  for  being 
naughty  too.'' 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Geoffrey,  closing 
her  eyes  with  languid  grace,  "  you  forget. 
I  am  not  equal  to  such  exertion  nowadays, 
and,  Ralph  " — here  a  slight  cough  became 
tiresome  —  "  how  often  am  I  to  ask 
you  to  address  me  in  a  less  vulgar 
homely  way  f  Such  terms  are  all  very  well 
for  the  lower  classes" — ^here  the  cough 
again  came  to  the  fore,  and  it  must  be 
chronicled  that  Ralph,  cramming  his  hands 
into  the  depths  of  his  pockets,  went  out  of 
the  room  whistling — a  greater  enormity,  if 
possible,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Geofirey,  than 
the  use  of  the  word  "mother." 

It  was  not  probable  that  a  woman  of 
such  flimsy  calibre  as  this  would  fret  much 
after  anything,  save  the  loss  of  her  own 
beauty,  or  a  Tack  of  what  she  considered 
her  due  in  the  way  of  pity  and  sympathy 
in  her  various  aihnents;  not  even  after 
her  only  child. 

On  the  two  former  subjects  she  had  not 
much  to  complain  of ;  for  time  dealt  very 
tenderly  with  her — so  did  her  husband,  so 
did  Nurse  Prettvman.  so  did  the  vicar's 


wife  and  the  vicar  himself. .  That  fragile 
loveliness  of  hers  had  been  all  her  life  long 
a  passport  to  the  tenderness  of  the  world 
around  her.  Who  could  be  harsh  to  a 
thing  so  fair,  and  with  so  little  of  earth 
about  it,  as  far  as  looks  went  1 

Her  hand,  small  as  a  child's,  with  soft 
transparent  fingers  and  pink  palm,  was  in 
itself  a  plea  for  consideration ;  the  helpless 
appealing  blue  eyes  (appealing'to  everyone 
alike,  for  no  one  quite  knew  what)  seemed 
to  beg  your  kind  offices,  and  disarm  your 
criticisms. 

Mrs.  Geoffrey  was  going  to  keep  her 
beauty  to  the  last. 

And  the  last  was  not  far  off  now.  For; 
as  her  husband  and  Cuthbert  Deane  paced 
to  and  fro  along  the  terrace-walk  where 
she  had  txailea  her  pretty  silks,  and 
ambled  graciously,  her  face  shaded  with 
dainty  li^s,  and  flowers  at  her  breast;  the 
dock  ticking  on  the  high  carved  mantel- 
shelf of  her  room  seemed  to  mock  her 
with  the  haste  it  made,  and  she  clasped 
Alicia's  hand  as  if  she  would  never  let  it 

go. 
Alicia    had   helped   her    in    so    many 

troubles ;  she  would  surely  help  her  now  ! 

This  terrible  stabbing  pain  in  her  chest, 
as  if  every  breath  she  drew  were  a  knife 
seeking  her  hearty  would  pass.  Dr.  Turtle 
had  come  and  brought  her  some  new  drug 
to  quiet  her  pain.  She  was  better  already, 
and  would  soon  fall  asleep  (but  never  let 
go  Alicia's  hand),  and  then  wake  almost 
well  again. 

"She  must  be  longing  to  see  Ralph 
now,"  thought  the  vicar's  wife,  grave, 
sweet,  helpful,  holding  that  fragile  hand  in 
hers,  and  watching  ti^e  face  where  burnt 
two  fever-spots,  hot  and  bright  as  rose- 
petals  in  the  sun. 

"Is  there  anything  you  want,  dear?" 
she  said,  noting  a  little  restless  movement, 
and  hoping  the  mother's  heart  was  astir. 

"  Yes  " — the  word  came  with  a  sob  like 
that  of  a  grieving  child — "yes— to  get 
well " 

Poor  soul  1  she  had  never  meant  to  get 
ill  in  earnest. 

It  had  been  charming,  that  being  never 
quite  strong,  that  taking  her  place  in  the  first 
and  foremost  rank  with  everybody  because 
she  "needed  so  much  cara"  A  pleasant 
pastime,  too,  comparing  notes  with  other 
sickly  women,  thixiking  how  much  daintier 
were  her  invalid  robes  than  theirs ;  how 
much  more  commonplace  their  symptoms ; 
how  lacking  in  elegance  their  doctors  com- 
nared  to  Dr.  Turtle. 
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All  this  had  been  del^htfol,  and,  since 
Geoffrey's  accession  to  rortnne,  she  had 
played  the  rdle  in  a  wider  sphere,  and 
before  a  more  distinguished  audience  1 

Great  ladies  had  made  a  pet  of  Mrs. 
Geoffrey ;  had  wished  to  experiment  upon 
her  case  with  their  fayourite  nostrums;  had 
pitied  her  for  belongmg  to  that  interesting 
army  of  martyrs,  people  who  are  "  neyer 
weU." 

Yes ;  she  had  been  very  happy  at  Dale 
End ;  a  great  deal  too  happy  to  remember, 
when  the  vicar  brought  home  his  bride  to 
the  vicarage,  that  there  must  be  «  certain 
trial  to  that  patient  woman  in  seeing 
strangers  in  her  old  home,  and  in  visiting 
that  home  under  strange  and  new  con- 
ditions. 

It  'vi:aB  Geofl^y  Stirling  who  thought  of 
that ;  Geoffrey  Stirling  who  treated  Alicia 
with  a  chivalrous  deference  when  she  came 
to  Dale  End,  a  tender  sympathetic  rever- 
ence, as  though  she  were  the  diatelaine  of 
the  old  manor,  and  he  but  a  sojourner  and 
stranger  within  its  gates  at  her  sweet 
will. 

It  had  been  bitter  to  her  just  that 
once,  for  she  fancied  she  saw  her  fiither 
bustling  about  the  dear  familiar  rooms; 
she  heurd  those  ghosts  of  sounds  never  to 
be  heard  on  earth  again,  that  most  of  us 
are  fated  to  listen  to  at  one  time  or  other 
in  our  lives — the  ghost  of  a  footfall,  of  a 
voice,  of  an  uttered  name. 

Then  her  great  love  for  her  husband, 
the  never-fading  sunshine  that  his  love  for 
her  made  about  her  pathway,  and  in  her 
passionate  hearty  triumphed  over  all  else ; 
she  visited  Dale  Ena  without  sadness, 
and,  though  always  loving  it  "  for  the  old 
sake's  sake,"  setting  it  a  uttle  lower  than 
that  lesser  home  of  her  own,  where,  even 
in  the  darkest,  dreariest  days,  there  was 
a  sunshine  within  that  knew  no  waning. 

Alicia  had  grown  fond  of  Mra  Greoffirey, 
in  the  same  way  as  she  might  have  grown 
fond  of  a  pretty  child,  and — ^which  was  the 
stranger  of  the  two— Mrs.  Geo&ey  had 
grown  fond  of  her;  had  grown  to  rely 
upon  her,  to  look  to  her — sometimes  to 
be  guided  by  her. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  poor  lady 
had  never  meant  to  be  really  ill — ^that  is, 
not  unromantically,  disagreeably  sa 

But,  unfortunately,  people  who  con- 
stantly play  at  being  a  thmg,  sometimes 
end  in  unpremeditated  reality. 

Constant  dwelling  upon  self;  lack  of 
healthy  exercise,  havmg  recourse  to  stimu- 
lating narcotics  as  antidotes  to  hysteria. 


aU  these  thinga  predii^KMe  to  serious  ill- 
ness, and,  a  violent  cold  having  settled 
upon  Mrs.  Geoffrey's  lui^s,  the  enfeebled 
system  could  make  no  effort  to  fight 
against  the  malady. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  found 
herself  confronted  with  a  foe  with  whom 
appealing  looks  availed  her  nothing. 
Her  bewilderment  and  dismay  were  touch- 
ing to  sea  GeofErey  had  anticipated 
her  every  wish— always.  Whyconld  nedo 
nothine  now  t  Dr.  Turtle  had  met  ev^ 
one  of  her  symptoms  all  these  years  most 
skilfully— Hdie  had  told  Lady  Sinclair  so 
only  a  week  ago — and  now,  why  did  he  let 
her  go  on  suffering  like  this  %  Please  to 
fetch  Alicia  at  onee ;  never  let  Alicia  leave 
her  again,  even  for  a  moment  The  wish 
was  fated  to^be  nearer  the  truth  than  she 
who  uttered  it  imagined. 

For  the  end  was  not  fior  off  now,  and 
Alicia  was  etiU  by  her  aide,  holding  the 
little  buiaiing  hand,  and  moistening  the 
parched  and  parted  lips. 

Meanwhile,  out  on  the  long  temce,  the 
two  men  were  pacing  slowly  up  and  down 
in  the  beautiful  dying  li^it  of  the  autumn 
day.  Winter  was  near  at  hand  Frcm 
russet,  and  gold,  and  red,  the  leaves  had 
turned  to  brown — shrivelled,  died,  dropped 
Yet  Eobin  san^  on  anaked  bough  none  the 
less  sweetly  than  when  he  piped  from  a 
bower  of  leaves;  and  a  floodof  giorionji  ruddy 
liffht  made  even  the  bare  trees  beaatifuj, 
while  as  to  the  old  cedar  on  the  lawn,  it 
looked  like  a  fairy-tree  (as  indeed  the 
vicar  always  thought  it^  even  whoi  it  was 
dripping  with  rain,  or  peering  forth,  all 
blurred  and  indistinct,  from  under  a  ahioud 
of  fog). 

*'  what  an  evening  for  the  (ime  of  yearl" 
said  Geoffirey  Stirling^  standing  a  moment 
to  look  at  the  sun4>athed  landscape  at 
their  feet ;  '<  the^air  is  as  warm  as  though 
it  were  May  instead  of  close  onNovember." 
Then  he  turned  sharply  on  his  companion. 

"  Then  you  think  she's  better  %  " 

"  I  said— easier,"  replied  the  vicar. 

He  was  a  man  who  could  not  drape  the 
truth  to  give  it  a  &ir  semblance ;  and  yet 
his  bluntness  of  speech  hurt  less  than 
aaiother's  kindly  prevarication. 

'*  Well,  easier — ^that  is  something.  Sie 
is  one  who  cannot  bear  pain." 

"  She  is  a  person  one  would  fain  qwre 
all  possible  pain,  certainly ;  and  I  think 
Alicia  is  a  good  hand  at  that." 

"At  what  is  she  not  a  good  handt 
Guthbert  Deane,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  that 
wife  of  yours  is  a  pearl  among  women. " 
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"  A  jewel  of  great  price." 

"It  is  hard  to  set  a  valae  on  sach 
women ;  they  are  the  salt  of  life." 

"  The  Psalmist  puts  it  best,  G^oflfrey — 
*  far  above  rabies.' " 

"  Why,  she  has  never  left  my  poor  girl 
since  the  day  she  was  taken  ill !" 

"  She  never  will  leave  her — while  there 
is  need  to  stay." 

Squire  Stirling  cast  a  rapid  startled 
glance  at  the  vicar.  His  eyes  seemed  to 
flash  and  scintillate  in  their  deep  orbits. 

"You  don't  mean — ah  yes,  1  see,  of 
course — ^you  mean  until  she  is  about  again." 

"  No,  I  do  not." 

"  You  don't  mean — you  don't  think  my 
poor  rirl  is  going  to  die  1  Why,  it  seems 
a  cruel  thing  even  to  say  the  words.  It  is 
like  speaking  of  a  child,  a  bird — ^any  un- 
thinking creature  that  loves  the  sunshine 
and  the  pleasant  things  of  life — passing 
away  into  darknesis." 

He  shuddered,  drawing  his  shoulders 
together,  but  still  paced  on. 

When  he  spoke  next  it  was  almost  as  if 
he  were  speaking  to  himself,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  he  was  not  alone. 

"  Death  is  very  awful  when  it  comes  home 
to  one,  and  knocks  at  one's  own  gates,  and 
not  at  one's  neighbour's.  Idon't&inklam 
a  coward  (if  I  had  been  a  coward  I  could 
not  have  lived).  No,  no,  not  that ;  but  it 
is  awful  to  think  of  her,  poor  pretty  Lucy ! " 

"Still,  we  cannot  always  keep  even 
those  we  love  best;  and  surely,  to  the 
Christian,  death  ought  not  to  be  as  the 
door  that  leads  into  darkness.  I  remember 
even  when  that  poor  fellow  Grabriel  Deve- 
nant What  is  it]" 

The  vicar  mijght  well  ask. 

Squire  Stirling  had  started  violently, 
and  turned  his  face  towards  the  house. 

"  You  thought  you  heard  someone  call  1 
Shall  I  go  and  seel  You  must  have 
fancied  something,  you  have  grown  so 
pale.  Sit  down  on  the  seat  under  the 
larch,  and  I  will  go  and  see." 

"No,  no,  there  is  no  need.  It  was  a 
fancy— only  a  fancy;  my  nerves  are  shaken 
with  the  long  disquiet.  What  you  have 
said,  too,  has  been  a  shock  to  me.  I  did 
not  understand  from  Turtle's  manner  that 
he  thought  unfavourably  of  the  case." 

"  Turtle's  manner  is  unfortunate.  He  is 
too  polished  to  be  candid;  and  at  such 
times  as  this  candour  is  helpful" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  other,  tossing  back 
the  grizzled  locks  from  his  brow;  "ves, 
candour  is  best ;  but  Turtle  means  well — 
he  means  well" 


Both  the  men  were  bareheaded,  the 
warmth  of  the  evening  being  so  exceptional, 
and  they  had  stroUed  out  not  meaning  to 
stay. 

Now,  as  the  clear  light  fell  on  G^ofifrey 
Stirling's  face,  the  vicar  noticed,  as  though 
it  were  some  new  thins  brought  to  his 
notice,  the  hoUowness  of  the  fines  about 
the  brow;  the  tracery  of  blue  veins  just 
above  the  temples  from  which  the  hair 
had  been  but  just  put  back;  the  strange 
wax-like  transparence  of  the  sensitive 
nostrils ;  the  cavernous  sunken  eyes. 

"How  worn  he  is — ^how  worn!"  he 
thought  pityinghr;  "and  this  sorrow  so 
near  at  hancL     How  will  he  bear  it  V* 

"  I  have  been  iifraid,"  said  Mr.  Stirling, 
after  a  silence  broken  .only  by  the  beat  of 
their  measured  footsteps,  "  that  she  should 
ask " 

Here  he  hesitated  a  moment 

The  vicar  finished  the  sentence : 

"For  Ralph  r 

"Yes;  and  I  have  asked  myself  what 
should  I  do  1  Because,  you  see,  Balph  is 
out  of  reach." 

"  You  hardly  know  exactly  where  he  is 
yourself,  do  youl" 

"  Weil,  no,'Jnot  to  a  mile  or  so  "  (this 
with  a  smilCy  as  he  fumbled  in  the  breast- 

i)ocket  of  his  coat).  "His  tutor's  last 
ett^r  was  from— let  me  see — ^here  it  is ; 
yes,  from  Buffalo,  a  primitive  sort  of  place, 
not  far  from  Niagara.  *  The  country  about 
here  is  most  interesting;  Balph  is  delighted 
with  everything.'  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory,  you  see,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  and  they  expect  to  be  home  by 
Christmas.  They  will  be  starting  soon. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  ship  1  Let  me 
see — here  it  is,  the  Aladdin,  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  Bless  the  lad  !  it  will 
be " 

Suddenly  he  faltered  in  his  speech,  and 
laid  a  heavy  hand  on  Cuthbert's  arm. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  like  sunshine  in  the 
old  place  to  see  him,  but  no — ^no,  if  he 
comes  to  a  sorrowing  home,  there'll  be  no 
sunshine  for  me  or  for  him." 

"Geoffrey,"  said  the  vicar,  speaking 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  say  a  thing,  and  intends  to  say  it, 
"you  and  I  are  very  old  friends.  We 
might  say  things  to  each  other  that  in  other 
people  would  seem,  well — ^impertinences, 
and  I  should  like  to  say  this  to  you  now : 
I  really  think  you  are  hard  upon  your  wife, 
and  upon  yourself  too,  in  having  that  boy 
so  much  away  from  home." 

"You  do,  do  yout "  said  Geoffrey,  with 
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me  of  those  sharp  chijpges  of  manner  and 
i^oice  that  were  characteristic  of  him. 

"Yes,"  replied  Catl)J>ert,  watching  the 
lalf -closed  gleaming  eyes  of  his  companion, 
uarvelling  at  such  deep  disturbance  for  so 
dight  a  tmng ;  "  and  so  does  Alicia." 

**  It  is  very  kind  of  you  and  of  Alicia  to 
put  yourselves  to  so  much*  trouble  about 
Day  sdQfair&  I  ought  to  be  deeply  grateful 
bo  you  both ;  let  us  hope — for  the  sake  of 
buman  nature — that  I  am." 

He  laughed,  hugging  himself,  as  one  who 
rejoiced  in  the  Savour  of  a  secret  jest, 
cracked  with  himself: 

"  Let  ufl  hope  I  am — let  us  hope  I  am." 

"  I  have '  sometimes  wondered  too— — " 
began  the  unperturbed  vicar. 

''  Oh,  you  have  wondered  too,  as  well  as 
thought,  have  you  1 "  put  in  Geofiey,  still 
watching  his  companion  keenly  out  of 
narrowed  Uds. 

"Yes,  I  have  wondered  —  we  have 
wondered — ^that  since  you  evidently  (and 
rightly,  too,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  Uiere 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that)  think  travelling 
good  for  a  young  man,  you  have  not  sent 
Ralph  (always  with  his  excellent  tutor,  of 
course)  to  Barbadoes — let  him  see  into 
the  working  of  the  estates  there — learn 
something  of  business." 

"  Ta  1  ta  I  ta  ! "  said  Geofifrey,  accom- 
panying the  exclamation  with  impatient 
snapping  of  his  fingers;  "what  webs  of 
suggestions  you  and  the  good  wife  have 
been  weaving.  Barbadoes  indeed  I  What 
nextl  Do  you  think  it  would  refine 
and  educate  Master  Balph  to  let  him 
see  my  overseer  have  the  niggers  whipped  1 
Would  you  have  the  boy  spend  his  time 
among  the  cane-tracts — eh  f  No,  no ; 
he'll  have  to  give  his  mind  to  it  all  one 
of  these  days;  but  not  yet  —  not  yet. 
Meanwhile  I  have  an  excellent  agent 
out  there,  and  things  thrive  with  me, 
Cathbert.  I'm  a  itcher  man  every 
year.  Ralph  shall  be  the  largest  land- 
owner in  the  county. yet;  do  you  hear 
that,  my  friend  9  Every th)^I  touch  turns 
to  gold.  No  other  plantatiemk  yield  what 
mine  do;  and  here  at  home  in  England 
if  I  take  shares  in  a  concern  it  doubles 


or  trebles  its  capital  in  a  year.  I  b^ar 
a  charmed  life,  I  tell  you,  a  charmed 
life;  fate  itself  can't  fight  againat 
me.  As  to  Ralph,  let  him  be ;  he's  best 
as  he  is.  I  hate  a  man  who  is  full  of 
narrow-minded  insular  prejudicea.  Balph 
will  never  be  that  I  hate  a  man  that 
hasn't  seen  the  world.  Ralph  will  never 
be  thai  Stay  till  you  see  him  again ;  stay 
till  he  comes  home  to  keep  Christmas  with 
us.  You  were  away  last  time  he  was  at 
home — ^away  for  one  of  your  'parson's 
holidays' — you  didn't  see  him.  Ah, 
Cuthhert,  he's  a  sight  to  make  an  old 
man  young,  is  that  bright  boy  of  mine ! " 
The  light,  the  glory  of  love,  the  passion 
that  lit  up  his  face  into  an  almost  unearthly 
beauty,  blotting  out  all  the  haggard  lines, 
softening  the  sinister  set  ot  the  lips, 
made  tne  vicar  marvel  not  a  little; 
but,  even  as  he  marvelled,  all  thought  of 
Geofifrey  was  swept  from  his  mind,  save  as 
of  one  needing  instant  help  and  sustaining, 
for  he  heard  the  voice  of  Alicia  his  wife 
calling  on  her  husband's  name,  and  by 
that  voice's  sound  he  knew  that  Aoael, 
Angel  of  Death,  had  touched  a  human 
heart  and  stilled  its  lyating  for  ever. 

"  What  is  it  1  what  isiti "  saidGeofi&ey, 
white,  tremblingi  changed  as  the  winter 
landscape  changes  when  a  doud  obecures 
the  sun.  He  spoke  in  a  dnU  whisper, 
clinging  to  Cuthbert's  arm:  "Lucy  has 
been  so  happy  since  we  came  to  Dale-End 
— it  cannot  be  that  she  is-^eadf  " 

"  Ck>me,"  said  the  vicar,  and  led  him  in, 
to  where  'Alicia  stood  with  outstretcl^ 
hands  and  tender  pitying  eyes. 

Now  lUAdy,  friee  Sixpence, 
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"LET  NOTHING  YOU  DISMAY.^' 

CHAPTER  L     ALL  'ffiR  PEOPLE  STANDING. 

When  the  son  rose  over  northern 
England  on  a  certain  Sunday  early  in  May 
— year  of  ^race  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-four — it  was  exactly  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  As  regards  the  coast  of  North- 
umherland,  he  sprang  with  a  leap  out  of  a 
perfectly  smootn  sea  into  a  perfectly  cloud- 
less sky,  aiid  if  there  were,  as  generally 
happens,  certain  fogs,  mists,  clouds,  and 
vapours  lying  about  the  moors  and' fells 

,  among  the  Cheviots,  they  were  too  far 
from  the  town  of  Warkworth  for  its  people 
to  see  them.  The  long  cold  spring  was 
over  at  last ;  the  wallflower  on  the  castle 
wall  was  in  blossom;  the  pale  prim- 
roses had  not  yet  all  gone ;  the  lilac  was 
preparing  to  throw  out  its  blossoms ;  the 
cuckoo  was  abroad ;.  the  swallows  were 
returning  with  tumultuous  rush^  as  if  they 
had  had  quite  enough  of  the  sunny  south,  and 
longed  again  for  the  battlements  of  the  castle 
and  the  banks  of  Coquet ;  the  woods  were 
full  of  song;  the  nests  were  full  of' young 
birds,  chirping  together,  partly  because 
they  were  always  nungry,  partly  because 
they  were  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine,  and 
all  the  living  creatures  in  woodland  field 
and  river  werfe  hurrying,  flying,  creeping, 
crawling,  swimming,  running,  with  intent 

*  to  eat  each  other  out  of  house  and  home. 
The  eye    of   the  sun  fell  upon  empty 
streets   and   closed  houses — not   even    a 


poacher,  much  less  a  thief  or  burglar, 
visible  in  the  whole  of  Northumberland ; 
and  if  there  might  be  here  and  there 
a  gipsies'  tent,  the  virtuous  toes  of  the 
occupants  peeped  out  from  beneath  the 
canvas,  with  never  a  thought  of  snaring 
hares  or  stealing  poultry,  f^yen  in  New- 
castle, which,  if  you  come  ^to' think  of  it, 
is  pretty  well  for  wickedness,  the  night- 
watchmen  slept  in  their  boxes,  lanterns 
long  since  extinguished,  and  the  wretches 
who  had  no  beds,  no  money,  and  slender 
hopes  for  fhe-next  day's  food, « slept  on 
the. bunks  and  stalls  about  the  market. 
Nothing  stirred  except  the  hands  of  the 
church  clocks;  and  these  moved  steadily; 
the  quarters  and  the  hour  were  struck. 
But  for  the  clocks,  the  towns  might  have 
beep  BO  many  cides  of  the  dead,  each  house 
a  i^mb,  each  bed  a  dlent  grave.  The 
Northumbrian  folk  began  to  get  up — a 
little  later  than  usual  because  it  was 
Sunday — HM  in  the  villages  and  farm- 
houses, next  in  the  small  towns ;  last  and 
latest,  in  Newcastle,  which  was  ever  a  lie- 
abed  city. 

Warkworth  is  quite  a  small  town,  and 
a  great  way  from  Newcastle.  Therefore 
the  people  begali  to  get  up  and  dress  about 
five.  "There  were  sevend  reasons  which 
justified  them  in  being  so  early.  Even  on 
Sunday  morning  pigs  and  poultry  have  to 
be  fed,  cows  to  be  milked,  and  horses  to  be 
groomed.  Then  there  is  the  deUghtfuI- 
feeling,  peculiar  to  Sunday  morning,  that 
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the  earlier  you  get  up,  the  loD|^er  yon  may 
lean  with  your  shoulder  against  the  door- 
post. Some  men,  on  Sundays  and  holy-days, 
like  to  lie  at  full-length  npon  the  grast,  and 
gaze  into  the  depths  of  the  sky,  till  thirst 
impels  them  to  rise  and  seek  solace  of  beer. 
Some  love  to  turn  them  in  their  beds  as  a 
door  tumeth  npon  its  hinges ;  some  delight 
to  sit  upon  a  rail ;  but  the  true  North- 
umbrian loveth  to  stand  with  his  shoulder 
hitched  against  a  door-post.  The  attitude 
is  one  wmch  brings  repose  to  brain  and 
body. 

There  is  only  one  street  in  WarkwortL 
At  one  end  of  it  is  the  church,  and  at  the 
other  end  is  the  Gastla  The  street  runs 
uphOl  from  church  to  Castle.  In  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-four  the  castle 
was  more  ruinous  than  it  showed  in  later 
years,  because  the  keep  itself  stood  roof- 
less, its  stairs  broken,  and  its  floors  fallen 
in  —  a  great  shell,  echoing  thunderously 
with  all  the  winds.  Aa  for  the  walls,  the 
mined  gateways,  the  foundations  of  the 
chapel,  the  yawning  yaults,  and  the  gutted 
towers,  they  have  always  been  the  same 
since  the  destruction  of  the  place.  The 
wallflowers  and  long  grasses  grew  upon 
the  broken  battlements ;  blackberries  and 
elder-bushes  occupied  the  moat ;  the  boys 
climbed  up  to  perilous  places  by  firagmenta 
of  broken  steps ;  the  swallows  flew  about 
the  lofty  keep;  the  green  woods  hung 
upon  the  slopes  above  the  river,  and  the 
winding  Coquet  rolled  around  the  hill  on 
which  the  castle  stood  —  a  solitary  and 
deserted  place.  Yet  in  the  evening  there 
was  one  comer  in  which  the  light  of  a  fire 
oould  always  be  seen.  It  came  from  a 
chamber  beside  the  ereat  gateway — that 
which  looks  upon  the  meadows  to  the 
soui^  Here  lived  the  Fugleman.  He 
had  fitted  a  small  window  in  the  wall, 
constructed  a  door,  built  up  the  broken 
stones,  and  constituted  himself,  witibout 
asking  leave  of  my  Lord  of  Northumber- 
land, sole  tenant  of  Warkworth  Castle. 

I  think  there  has  always  been  about  the 
same  number  of  people  and  hoiisea  in 
Warkworth.  If  you  reflect  for  a  moment 
you  will  perceive  that  this  must  be  so, 
partly  because  there  is  no  room  for  any 
more  on  the  river-washed  peninsula  upon 
which  the  town  is  built,  and  partly  because 
while  the  same  trades  are  practised  for  the 
same  portion  of  countiy  there  must  be 
the  same  number  of  craftsmen,  and  no 
more.  You  may  expect,  for  instance,  in 
every  town,  a  shop  where  you  can  buy  all 
the   things   which   you   must    have  yet| 


cannoC  mak^  foi^  yoiiNelf,  ISStt  is  lAigar, 
tiBacle,  iape,.cotton  stuflps,  flannd,  needles, 
and  thread.  In  comitiy  townb  tlie  fiibnber 
of  things  which  can  he  made  at  home — 
and  well  made  too — ^is  more  thaii  dwelleis 
where  tiiere  are  shopB  for  everything  would 
understand  In  Warkworth,  for  exampU^ 
there  is  a  blacksmith— a  man  of  substance, 
because  everybody  wants  him  and  would 
pay  him  well;  Uiere  is  a  carpenter  and 
wheelwririit,  also  a  man  to  be  respected, 
not  only  for  his  honour^ible  crafty  but  also 
for  the  fields  and  meadows  whidi  he  has 
bought;  a  tailor — ^but  he  is  a  starveling, 
because  most  people  in  Northumberland 
repair,  if  they  do  not  make,  at  home ;  a 
cobbler,  who  has  two  apprentices  and 
keeps  both  at  work,  because  nobody  but  a 
cobbler  can  get  inside  a  boot,  to  make  or 
mend  it ;  and  a  barber,  who  also  has  two 
apprentices.  There  is  no  baker,  because 
all  the  bread  is  baked  at  home,  whidi  is 
one,  among  many  reasons,  why  countiy  life 
in  this  eighteenw  century  is  so  delightful ; 
there  is  no  brewer,  because  everybody,  down 
to  the  cottager,  brews  his  own  beer — the 
old  stingo,  the  humming  October,  and  the 
small  beer  for  the  maids  and  ehildran. 
Yet,  for  the  sake  of  companionship,  eon- 
versation,  song,  and  the  arrangement  of 
matches,  there  must  be  an  ale-house,  with 
a  settle  round  three  sides  of  the  room  and 
another  outside ;  and  for  the  quaUtj  theze 
most  be  an  inn.  There  need  do  no  place 
for  the  buying  and  selling  of  butter,  eggs, 
milk,  or  cream,  because  pe<^le  who  have  no 
cows  are  &in  to  go  without  these  luxuries, 
or  else  to  b^  and  borrow.  Theie  need  he 
no  butcher,  because  the  farmers  kill  and 
send  word  to  the  gentry  when  beef  or 
mutton  may  be  had.  There  is  no  i^the* 
cary,  because  every  woman  in  the  parish 
knows  what  are  the  best  simples  for 
any  complaint  and  where  to  find  tfaeoL 
There  is  no  bookseller,  because  nobody 
at  Warkworth  ever  wanted  to  read  at  all, 
and  very  few  know  how ;  one  excepts  the 
Vicar — who  may  read  the  Fathers  in  Greek 
and  Latin — and  his  Worship  Mr.  Cnthbert 
Camaby,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  reads 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  which 
he  once  contributed  a  description  of 
Warkworth.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  aingnlar 
contempt  for  literature  in  the  town,  and 
it  is,  I  believe,  a  remarkable  Northumbrian 
characteristia  There  are  no  undertakers, 
because  in  this  oouninr  people  have  grown 
out  of  the  habit  of  dying,  so  that  exoefi 
in  Newcastle,  where  people  fight  and 
kill  each  other,  the  tnde  can  onlj  be 
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carried  on  at  a  loss;  and  there  are  no 
lawyers,  because  the  townsfolk  of  Wark- 
worth  desire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
law,  and  are  only  concerned  with  one  of 
the  many  laws  by  which  good  order  is 
maintained  in  this  realm  of  England — that, 
namely,  which  forbids  the  landing  of 
Geneva  and  brandy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Coquet  without  vexatious  and  tedious 
ceremonies,  including  payment  of  hard 
money.  If  you  who  live  in  great  towns 
consider  the  trades,  crafts,  and  mysteries 
by  which  men  get  a  livbg  in  these  latter 
days,  you  vdU  presently  understand  that 
most  of  them  are  unnecessary  for  the 
simple  life. 

When  the  first  comers  had  looked  up 
the  street  and  down  the  street,  straight 
through  and  across  each  other,  and  ex- 
amined the  sky  and  inspected  the  horizon, 
and  obtained  all  possible  information  about 
the  weather,  they  gave  each  other  the  good- 
morning,  and  asked  for  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  hay.  Then  one^  by  one  they 
went  back  to  their  houses — which  are  of 
stone,  having  very  small  windows  with 
bull's-eye  glass  in  leaden  casements,  and 
red-tiled  roofe — and  presently  came  out 
bearing  with  them  their  breakfast,  such  as 
two  or  three  kned-cakes,  or  a  chunk  of 
three  weeks'  old  bread,  or  a  slice  of  broad- 
and-dripping,  or  bread  and  fat  pork,  or  a 
pewter  platter  of  bread  and  beef  even, 
with  a  great  pewter  mug  of  small  ale. 
They  consumed  their  breakfast  side  by  side 
in  good  fellowship,  standing  on  the  cobble- 
stones or  leaning  against  the  door-posts, 
taking  time  over  it :  first  a  mouthful  and 
then  a  drink,  then  a  period  of  reflection, 
then  a  remark,  and  then  another  mouthful 
They  mostly  had  the  Northumbrian  face, 
which  I  am  told  is  the  Norwegian  &ce — 
an  oval  shape,  with  soft  blue  eyes ;  vdth 
the  face  goeth  a  gentle  voice  and  a  slow 
manner  of  ppc*  ch.  They  are  a  folk  bom 
by  nature  with  so  deep  a  love  of  life  that 
they  desire  nothing  better  than  to  stretch 
out  and  prolong  the  present.  Time,  who 
is  an  inexorable  tyrant,  will  not  allow  so 
much  as  a  single  moment  to  be  stretched. 
Yet,  by  dint  of  slow  motion,  slow  speech, 
a  steady  clinging  to  old  customs,  never 
doing  to-day  anything  different  from  what 
you  did  yesterday  and  the  day  before, 
always  talking  the  same  talk  at  the  same 
times,  so  that  every  duty  of  each  season 
has  its  formula,  wearing  the  same  clothes, 
eating  the  same  food,  sitting  in  the  same 
place,  and  avoiding  all  temptation  to 
change,  it  is  quite  astonishing  how  the 


semblance  of  sameness  may  be  given  to 
time  so  that  the  whole  of  life  sluul  seem, 
at  the  end  of  it,  nothing  but  one  deUghtfuI 
moment  stretched  out  and  prolonged  for 
threescore  years  and  ten. 

After  breakfast,  for  two  hours  by  the 
clock  they  fell  to  stroking  of  stubbly  chins 
and  to  wondering  when  the  barber  would 
be  ready.  This  could  not  be  until  stroke 
of  nine  at  least,  because  he  had  to  comb, 
dress,  and  powder  first  the  Vicar's  wig  for 
Sunday.  Heaven  forbid  that  the  Church 
should  be  put  off  with  anything  short  of 
a  wig  newly  combed  and  newly  curled ! 
And  next  the  wig  of  his  Worship  Cuthbert 
Camaby,  Esquire,  Justice  of  the.Peace  and 
second  cousin  to  his  lordship  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  newly  succeeded  to  the 
title.  When  this  was  done  the  barber 
addressed  himself  to  the  chins  and  cheeks 
of  the  townsfolk,  and  this  with  such 
dexterity  and  despatch  that  before  the 
chUrch-bell  began  he  had  them  all  des- 
patched and  turned  ofL  And  then  their 
countenances  were  glorious,  and  shone  in 
the  sun  like  unto  the  face  of  a  mirror,  and 
felt  as  smooth  to  the  enamoured  finger  as 
the  chin  and  cheek  of  a  maid.  Thus  does 
Art  improve  and  correct  Nature.  The 
savage  who  weareth  beard  knows  not  this 
delight.  > 

It  was  a  day  on  which  something  out  of 
the  common  was  to  happen;  a  day  on 
which  expectation  was  on  tiptoe;  and 
when  at  ten  o'ok>ck  the  first  stroke  of  the 
church-bell  began,  all  the  boys  with  one 
and  the  same  design  turned  .Uieir  steps — 
slowly  at  first,  and  as  if  the  business  did 
not  greatly  matter,  yet  should  be  seen  into 
— towards  the  church-yard.  They  were  all 
in  Sunday  best;  their  hair  smooth,  their 
hands  white,  their  shoes  brushed,  and  their 
stockings  clean;  they  moved  as  if  drawn  by 
invisible  ropes;  as  if  they  could  not  choose 
but  go ;  and  whereas  on  ordinary  Sundays 
not  a  lad  among  them  all  entered  the 
diurch  till  the  very  last  toll  of  the  bell, 
on  this  day  they  made  straight  for  the 
porch  at  the  first,  and  this,  although  they 
knew  that  if  they  once  set  foot  within  it, 
tiiey  most  pass  straight  on  without  linger- 
ing, into  the  church,  and  so  take  their 
seats,  and  have  half  an  hour  longer  to  wait 
in  ffllence  and  good-behaViottr,  with  liability 
to  discipline.  For  a  rod  is  ever  ready  in 
church  as  well  as  at  home,  for  the  back  of 
him  who  shows  himself  void  of  understand- 
ing. The  Fugleman,  who  wielded  that  rod, 
was  strong  of  arm  ;  and  no  boy  could  call 
himself  fortunate,  or  boast  that  he  had 
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escaped  the  scourge  of  folly  till  the  service 
was  fairly  done. 

As  regards  the  girls,  who  were  still  in 
the  houses,  at  the  first  stroke  of  the 
bell,  they,  too,  hastened  to  put  the  finish- 
ing touch,  with  a  ribbon  and  a  white 
handkerchief,  to  the  Sunday  frock.  And 
then,  &  good  half  an  hour  before  the  time, 
which  was  truly  wonderful,  they,  like  the 
boys,  hastened  to  the  church.  At  the  first 
stroke  of  the  bell,  the  men,  too,  proceeded 
to  equip  them  with  the  Sunday  church- 
going  clothes,  which  were  very  nearly  the 
same  in  all  weathers,  to  wit,  every  man 
wore  his  wide  horseman's  coat,  his  long 
waistcoat  with  sleeves,  his  thi(^  woollen 
stockings,  and  his  shoes,  with  steel  buckles 
or  without,  according  to  their  station.  Thus 
attired  they  turned  their  faces  all  to  the 
same  point  of  the  compass,  and  heavily, 
yet  with  resolution  and  set  purpose,  rolled 
down  the  hill  into  the  church-yard. 

Out  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  fair 
meadows,  and  down  the  riverside,  and 
along  the  quiet  country  paths,  and  among 
the  woods  which  hang  above  the  winding 
of  the  Coquet,  the  sound  of  the  bell 
quickened  the  steps  of  those  who  were 
leisurely  making  their  way  to  church,  so 
that  every  man  put  best  foot  for'ard^  with 
a  "  Hurry  up,  lad  I  Lose  not  this  morn- 
ing's sight !  Be  in  time !  Quick,  laggard  ! " 
and  so  forth,  each  to  the  other  \  those  who 
were  on  horseback  broke  into  a  trot,  and 
laughed  at  those  who  were  afoot ;  the  old 
women  cried,  alas  !  for  their  age,  by  reason 
of  which  limbs  are  stiff  and  folks  can  go 
no  faster  than  they  may,  and  so  they  might 
be  too  late  for  the  best  part  of  the  show ; 
the  old  men  cursed  the  rheumatism  which 
stiffened  their  knees,  and  bent  their  hips, 
and  took  the  spring  out  of  feet  which 
would  fain  be  elastic  still,  wherefore  they 
must  perhaps  lose  the  first  or  opening 
scene.  And  the  boys  and  girls  who  were 
with  them  took  hands,  and  instead  of 
walking  with  the  respectful  slow  step 
which  should  mark  the  Sabbath,  broke 
away  from  the  elders,  and  raced,  with  a 
whoop  and  a  holla,  across  the  grass, 
a  scandal  to  the  mild-eyed  kine,  who 
love  the  day  to  be  hallowed  and  kept 
holy. 

At  Morwick  Mill,  Mistress  Barbara 
Humble  would  not  go  to  church,  though  her 
brother  did.  Nor  would  she  let  any  other  of 
the  household  go,  neither  her  man  nor  her 
maid,  nor  the  stranger,  if  any,  that  was 
withhi  her  gates ;  but  at  half-past  ten  of  the 
clock  she  called  them  together,  and  read 


aloud   the  Penitential    Psalms    and   the 
Commination  Serviee. 

The  show,  meantime,  had  b^on.  At 
the  first  stroke  of  the  bell  there  walked 
forth  from  the  vestry-room  a  little  proces- 
sion of  two.  First  came  a  tall  spare  man 
of  sixty  or  so,  bearing  before  him  a  pike. 
He  was  himself  as  straight  and  erect  as 
the  pike  he  carried ;  he  wore  his  best  suit, 
very  magnificent^  for  it  was  his  old  uniform 
kept  for  Sundays  and  holidays :  that 
of  a  sergeant  in  the  Fourteenth,  or 
Berkshire,  Begiment  of  Foot,  namely,  a 
black  thi^Be-comered  hat,  a  scarlet  ooat, 
faced  with  yellow  and  with  yellow  eoffii, 
scarlet  waistcoat  and  breeches,  white  garters 
and  white  cravat  On  the  hat  was  in  sflver 
the  White  Horse  of  his  regiment,  and  the 
motto  "  Nee  aspera  terrent"  He  walked 
slowly  down  the  aisle  with  the  precision  of 
a  machine,  and  his  face  was  remarkable, 
because  he  was  on  duty,  for  having  no 
expression  whatever.  You  cannot  draw  a 
face,  or  in  any  way  present  the  efiKgy  of  a 
human  &ce  which  shall  say  nothing ;  that 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  rudest  or  the 
most  skilled  artist ;  but  some  men  have 
acquired  this  power  over  their  own  fiuxs — 
diplomatists  or  soldiers  they  are  by  trade. 
This  man  was  a  soldier.  He  was  so  good 
a  soldier,  that  he  had  been  promoted,  first 
to  be  corporal,  then  to  be  sergeant^  and 
lastly  to  be  Fugleman,  whose  place  was  in 
the  front  before  the  whole  regiment,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  lead  the  exerdaes  at 
the  word  of  command  with  his  pikcL  In 
his  age  and  retirement  he  acted  as  the 
executive  officer  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  ecclesiastical  and  civic  functions  of 
the  town,  whether  to  lead  the  responaeflyto 
conduct  a  baptism,  a  funeral,  or  a  wedding, 
to  set  a  man  in  the  stocks  and  to  stand 
over  himi  to  cane  a  boy  for  laughing  in 
church,  to  put  a  vagrant  in  pilloiy  and 
stand  beside  him ;  to  tie  up  an  ofifender  to 
the  cart-tail  and  give  him  five  doz^i ;  or, 
as  in  the  present  case,  to  wrap  a  lad  in  a 
white  sheet,  and  remain  with  faun  while  he 
did  public  penance  for  his  fault.  He  was 
constable,  clerk,  and  guardian  of  the 
peace. 

The  boy  who  followed  him  was  a  tall  and 
lusty  youth,  past  sixteen,  who  might  very 
well  have  passed  for  eighteen ;  a  boy  with 
rosy  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  and  brown  hair ; 
but  his  eyes  were  downcast,  his  cheek  was 
flushed  with  shame  because  he  was  dad 
from  head  to  foot,  in  a  long  white  sheet, 
and  he  was  placed  so  clothed,  for  the  ^ttoe 
of  half  an  hour,  while  the  bells  rang  for 
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service,  in  ihe  charch  porch,  and  then  to 
stand  np  before  all  the  congregation  to  ask 
pardon  of  the  people,  and  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prajer  aloud  in  token  of  repent- 
ance. 

The  porch  of  Warkworth  Ohnrch  is  large 
and  square,  fifteen  feet  across,  with  a  stone 
bench  on  either  side.  The  boy  was  stationed 
within  the  porch  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
close  to  the  church-door,  so  that  all  those 
who  passed  in  must  needs  behold  him.  At 
his  left  hand  stood  the  Fugleman,  pike 
grounded  and  head  erect,  looking  straight 
before  htm,  and  saying  nothing  Except  at 
the  beginning,  when  discipline  for  a 
moment  gave  way  to  friendship,  and  he 
murmured :  *'  Heart  up,  Master  Balph  ! 
What  odds  is  a  white  sheet  1 " 

Then  he  became  rigid,  and  neither  spake 
nor  moved.  As  for  the  penitent,  he  tried 
to  imitate  the  rigidity  of  his  companion, 
but  with  poor  success,  for  his  mouth 
trembled,  and  his  eyes  sank,  and  his  colour 
came  and  went  as  the  people,  all  of  whom 
he  knew,  passed  him  with  reproachful  or 
pitying  gaze.  The  church  and  the  porch 
and  the  church-yard  were  all  eyes ;  he  was 
himself  a  gigantic  monument  of  shamei 

When  the  boys  walked — as  slowly  as 
they  possibly  could — through  the  porch, 
they  grinned  and  nudged  each  other.  .  But 
for  the  stem  aspect  of  the  Fugleman  they 
woidd  have  lauened  aloud  and  danced  with 
joy.  They  had,  however,  to  move  on  and 
take  their  places  in  the  church,  and  those 
were  few  indeed  who  were  so  privileged 
as  to  command  a  view  through  the  open 
doors  of  the  porch  and  its  occupants. 

When  the  men  of  the  village  ranged 
themselves  as  in  a  small  amphitheatre 
round  the  porch,  the  younger  ones,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper  said  each  to  ms  neighbour : 
"Oho!  hal  yah  I"  After  which  they 
remained  gazing  with  mouth  agape. 

The  three  interjections  are  capable  of 
many  meanings,  %ad  may  indicate  a  great 
variety  of  feeling.  Here  was  a  lad  found 
out  and  convict^  on  the  clearest  evidence 
and  confession  :  he  had  made  fools  of  the 
whole  town;  here  he  was  before  all, 
undergoing  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
him  by  his  Worship,  Mr.  Camaby ;  and  a 
sentence  so  seldom  pronounced  as  to  make 
it  an  occasion  for  wonder ;  and  the  offender 
was  not  a  gipsy  or  a  vagrom  man,  or  one  of 
themselves,  but  young  Balph  Embleton  of 
Morwick  M31;  and  the  offence  was  not 
robbing,  or  pilfering,  or  cheating,  or 
smuggung,  or  beating  and  striking,  but 
quite  an  unusual  and  even  a  romantic  kind 


of  offence,  for  which  there  was  no  name 
even;  and  an  offence  not  falling  within 
any  law.  Therefore  their  faces  were  fixed 
in  an  immovable  gaze,  and  their  mouths 
remained  wide  -  open — some  twenty  or 
thirty  mouths  in  all — like  unto  fly-traps. 

When  the  girls,  for  their  part,  walked 
through  the  porch  they  looked  at  the 
offender  with  eyes  of  pity,  and  one  or  two 
shed  tears,  because  it  seemed  dreadful  that 
this  tall  and  handsome  lad  should  be  com- 
pelled to  stand  up  before  all  in  guise  so 
shameful.  Yet  he  had  caused  many  to 
tremble  in  their  beds.  But  the  elder 
women  stopped  as  they  passed  and 
wagged  their  heads  with  frowns,  and 
said: ''  Oh,  dear,  dear  t .  . .  Alack  and  alas ! 
. . . .  Tut^  tut! ....  Fye  for  shame  I .  . . . 
This  is  the  end  of  wickedness.  ....  Ah, 
hinneys  I ....  Oh  !  oh  ! .  .  .  .  Look  you 
now.  ....  Heieh,  laddie  1  did  a  bodv 
ever  hear  the  like  1 "  and  so  forth,  with 
grateful  rustle  of  skirts,  and  so  virtuously 
mto  the  church.  A  noble  example,  indeed, 
for  their  own  boys.  Better  one  such 
illustration  of  the  punishment  which  over- 
takes offenders  than  fifty  patterns  of  the 
peace  and  tranquility  in  which  the  good 
man  begins  and  ends  his  days.  Yet  we 
humans  are  so  foolish  and  ^rverse  that  we 
sometimes  find  vice  attractive  and  the  ways 
of  virtue  monotonous,  and  give  no  heed 
even  to  the  most  dreadful  examples. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  ringing  there 
entered  the  church,  walking  majestically 
through  the  lane  formed  by  the  rustics, 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Gamaby,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  with  Madam  his  good  lady.  He  was 
attired  in  a  full  wig  and  a  purple  coat  with 
laced  ruffles,  laced  cravat,  a  flowered  silk 
waistcoat,  and  gold  buckles  in  his  shoes ; 
in  his  hand  he  carried  a  heavy  gold-headed 
stick,  and  under  his  arm  he  bore  his  laced 
hat ;  his  ample  cheeks  were  red,  and  red 
was  his  double  chin.  Though  his  bearing 
was  full  of  authority,  his  eyes  were  kind, 
and  when  he  saw  the  boy  standing  in 
the  porch  he  felt  inclined  to  remit  the 
remainder  of  the  punishment 

"So,  Balph,"  he  said,  stopping  to 
admonish  him,  "thy  father  was  a  worthy 
man  ;  he  hath  not  lived  to  see  this.  But 
courage,  boy,  and  do  the  like  no  more. 
Shame  attends  folly.  Thou  art  young; 
let  this  be  a  lesson.  After  punishment  and 
repentance  cometh  forgiveness;  so  cheer 
up,  my  lad." 

"  Ralph,"  said  his  wife,  with  a  smOe  in 
her  eyes  and  a  frown  on  her  brow,  "  I 
could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  flog  thee 
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soundly,  but  thou  art  punished  enough. 
Ghosts  indeed  I  and  not  a  maid  would  go 
past  the  castle  after  dark,  for  fear  of  this 
boy  1    Let  us  hear  no  more  about  ghosts." 

She  shook  her  finder — they  both  shook 
their  fingers — she  adjusted  her  hoop,  and 
entered  the  church.  The  boy's  heart  felt 
lighter;  Mr.  Camaby  and  Madam  would 
forgive  him.  His  Worship  went  on,  bear- 
ing before  him  his  gold-headed  stick,  and 
w^ked  up  the  aisle  to  his  pew,  a  large 
room  within-  the  chancel,  provided  with 
chairs  and  cushions,  curtains  to  keep  off 
the  draught,  and  a  fire-place  for  winter. 

After  Mr.  Camaby  there  walked  into  the 
porch  a  man  dressed  in  good  broadcloth 
with  white  stockings,  and  shoes  with 
silver  buckles.  And  his  coat  had  silver 
buttons^  which  marked  him  for  a  man  of 
substance.  His  cheeks  were  full  and  his 
face  fiery,  as  if  he  was  one  who,  although 
young,  lived  well,  and  his  eyes  were  small 
and  too  close  together,  which  made  him 
look  like  a  pig.  It  was  Mathew  Humble, 
Ealph's  cousin  and  guardian. 

At  sight  of  him  the  boy's  face  flushed 
and  his  nps  parted  ;  but  he  restrained  him- 
self and  said  nothing,  while  the  Fugleman 
gave  him  an  admonitory  nudge  with  his 
elbow. 

The  man  looked  at  Ralph  from  top  to 
toe,  as  if  examining  into  the  arrangements 
and  anxious  to  see  that  all  was  properly 
and  scientifically  carried  out 

*'Ta-ta-ta  1"  he  said  with  an  air  of  dis- 
satisfaction. "What  is  this]  Call  you 
this  penance  1  Where  is  the  candle  1  Did 
his  Worship  say  nothing  about  the  candle!'' 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  Fugleman  with 
shortness. 

''He  ought  to  have  carried  a  oandla 
Dear  me  i  this  is  irregular.  This  spoils  alL 

But Ah! — bareheaded" — he  stood  jis 

far  back  as  the  breadth  of  the  porch  would 
allow,  so  as  to  get  the  full  effect  and  to 
observe  the  picture  from  the  best  point  of 
view — "  in  along  white  sheet  I  Ah  1  bare- 
headed and  in  a  long  white  sheet  I  Oh, 
what  a  disgraceful  day  1  These  are  things. 
Fugleman,  which  end  in  the  gallows.  For 
an  Embleton,  too !  If  the  old  man  can  see 
it  what  will  he  think  of  the  boy  to  whom 
he  left  the  mill  f  And  to  b^  paidon  " — 
he  smacked  his  lips  with  satisuuition-^''  to 
beg  pardon  of  the  people  I  Ah,  and  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  church — 
the  Lord*s  Prayer — in  the  church  aloud  I 
The  Lord's  Prayer — ^in  the  church — aloud 
— before  all  the  people  !  Ah  1  Dear  me — 
dear  me  I " 


He  wagged  his  head,  as  if  he  could  not 
tear  himself  away  from  the  spectacle  of  so 
much  degradation.  Then  he  Added  with  a 
smile  of  perfect  satisfiiction  a  detail  which 
he  had  forgotten : 

"  Standing,  too  1  The  Lord's  Prayer— 
in  the  church — aloud — ^before  all  the  people 
— standing  1  This  is  a  pretty  beginning, 
Fugleman,  for  sixteen  yeara" 

If  the  Loi^d's  Prayer  in  itself  were  some- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of  he  could  not  have 
spoken  with  greater  contempt  The  boy, 
however,  lookmg  straight  up  into  the  roof 
of  the  porch)  made  no  answer  nor  seoned 
to  hear. 

The  speaker  held  up  both  hands,  shook 
his  head,  sighed,  and  slowly  withdrew  into 
the  churcL 

Then  there  came  down  the  street  an  old 
lady  in  a  white  cap,  a  white  apron,  a  shawl, 
and  black  mittens,  an  old  lady  with  a 
£Eioe  lined  all  over,  with  kind  soft  eyes  and 
white  hair,  but  her  &ce  was  troubled. 
Beside  her  walked  a  eirl  of  twelve  or  there- 
abouts, dressed  in  mate  frock  and  straw 
hat  trimmed  with  white  ribbon,  and  white 
cotton  mittens,  and  she  was  crying  and 
sobbing. 

''  Thou  mayest  stand  up  in  the  church,'' 
said  the  old  lady,  "  when  he  repeats  the 
Lord's  Ptayer,  but  not  beside  him  in  the 
porch." 

<<  But  I  helped  him,"  she  cried.  »  Oh, 
I  am  as  bad  as  he  I.  I  am  worse,  because  I 
laughed  at  him  and  encouraged  him." 

"But  thou  hast  not  heSa  sentenoed," 
said  the  old  lady.  <<  It  is  thy  punishment, 
child — and  a  heavy  one — ^to  feel  that  Balph 
bears  thy  shame  and  his  own  too." 

"  I  was  on  dne  side  of  the  hedge  whai 
Dame  Bidley  dropped  her  basket,"  the 
child  went  on,  crying  more  bitterly.  ''I 
was  on  one  side  And  he  was  on  tbe  othor. 
Oh !  oh  1  oh !,  She  said  there  were  two 
ghosts— I  was  one." 

When  they  reached  the  porch  the  giri,  at 
sight  of  the  boy  in  the  sheet,  ran  and 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed 
him,  and  cried  loud  enough  for  sdl  wi^in 
to  hear : 

"Oh,  Balph,  Balph,  it  is  wicked  of 
them  1 " 

These  words  were  heard  all  over  the 
church,  and  Mathew  Humble  sprang  to  his 
feet,  as  if  demanding  that  the  speaker 
should  be  ca^ed  off  to  instant  exeeolion 
for  contempt  of  court  All  eyes  were 
turned  upon  his.  Worship's  pew,  and  I  know 
not  what  would  have  happened,  beoause 
his  periwig  was  seen  to  be  agitated  and 
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the  gold  head  of  his  stick  appeared  above 
the  pew ;  bat  luckily  juet  then  the  bells 
clashed  all  together,  frightening  the  swisj- 
lows  about  the  tower  so  that  they  flew 
straight  to  the  castle  and  stayed  there,  and 
the  Vicar  came  out  of  the  yestry  and  sat 
down  in  the  readiiig-^lesk,  and,  as  was  his 
custom,  surveyed  his  church  and  congrega- 
tion for  a  few  minutes  before  the  s^vice 
began. 

It  is  an  old  church  of  Norman  work  in 
parts,  patched  up  and  rebuilt  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Percies,  but  there  are 
no  monuments  of  them.  The  Vicar's  eyes 
fell  upon  a  plain  whitewashed  building, 
provided  with  rows  of  ancient  and  worm- 
eaten  benches,  worn  black  by  many  gene- 
rations oi  worshippers.  The  choir  and  the 
music  sat  at  the  west  end.  In  front  of  the 
chancel  was  a  square  space  in  which  was 
set  a  long  stooL  While  the  Vicar  waited 
the  Fugleman  marched  up  the  aisle,  fol- 
lowed by  the  boy  in  the  sheet,  and  both 
sat  on  this  stool  of  repentance.  Then  the 
Vicar  rose — ^he  was  a  benignant  old  man, 
with  white  hair — and  began  to  read  in'  a 
fttU  and  musical  voice  how  sinners  may 
repent  and  find  forgiveness.  But  the  people 
thought  he  meant  his  woids  to  apply  this 
morning  especially  and  only  to  the  boy  in 
the  sheet.  This  made  them  feel  surprisingly 
virtuous  and  inclined  to  sing  praises  with 
a  glad  heart  So,  too,  with  the  lessons, 
one  of  which  dealt  with  the  fate  of  a 
wicked  king.  All  the  people  looked  at  the 
boy  in  the  sheet,  and  fdt  that,  under 
another  name,  it  was  his  own  story  told 
beforehand,  prophetically ;  and  when  they 
stood  up  to  sing  in  thanksgiving,  their 
gratitude  took  the  form  of  bemg  glad  that 
they  were  not  upon  the  stooL  When  the 
Psdms  were  read  the  people  paid  unusual 
attention,  letting  the  boy  have  the  benefit 
of  all  the  penitential  utterances,  but  taking 
the  joyous  verses  to  themselves.  And  the 
Litany  they  regarded  as  composed,  as  well 
as  read,  exclusively  for  this  convicted 
sinner.  Among  the  elder  ladies  there  was 
hope  that  the  ofifended  ghosts  might — some 
at  least — be  present  in  the  church  and  see 
this  humiliation,  which  would  not  fail  to 
dispose  their  ghostlinesses  to  a  benevolent 
attitude,  and  even  influence  4ihe  weather. 

It  seemed  to  the  boy  as  if  that  service 
never  would' end.  To  the  congregation  it 
seemed,  on  account  of  this  unusual  episode, 
as  if  there  never  had  been  a  service  so  short 
and  so  exciting. 

When  the  Commandments  had  been  re- 
cited, Balph  almost  expected  to  hear  an 


additional  one,  ''  Thou  shalt  not  pretend 
to  be  a  ghost,"  and  to  be  called  oato  pray, 
all  by  himsetf,  fl)r  an  inclination  of  the 
heart  to  keep  that  injunction.  But  the 
Vicar  threw  away  the  opportunity  and 
ended  as  f  usual  with  .tiie  tenth  command- 
ment. • 

He  gave  out  the.psahn,  and  retired  to 
pat  on  his  black  ^own.  The  mnuc — con- 
sisting of  a  viohn^  a  violoncello,  and  a 
clarionet — straok  up  the  tune,  and  the 
choir,  among  whom  Balph  ought  to  have 
been,  hemmed  and  cleared  their  voices. 
The  Northumbrians,  as  is  well  known, 
have  good  voices  and  good  ears.  The 
tune  was  ^'  Warwick,"  and  the  psalm  was 
that  which  began : 

Lord,  in  the  moninff  tliou  shalt  hear 
Hy  voice  aacead  to  thee. 

The  boy  trembled  because  the  words 
seemed  to  refer  to  the  part  he  was  about 
to  play.  His  own  voice  would,  imme- 
diately, be  ascending  high,  but  all  by 
itself.  He  saw  the  face  of  his  cousin, 
Mathew  Humble,  fixed  upon  him  with  ill- 
concealed  wid  inalignant  joy..  Why  did 
Mathew.  hate  him  with  such  a  bitter  hatred  1 
Abo  he  saw  the  face  of  the  girl  who  had 
been  his  partner;  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears;  and  at  sight  of  her  grief  his  own 
eyes  became  humid. 

He  did  not  take  an^  part  at  all  in  the 
hymn. 

When  it  was  finished,  the  Vicar  stood  in 
his  pulpjt  waiting ;  his  Worship  stood  up 
in  Ms  pew,  his  face  turned  towards  the 
culprit)  in  his  hand  his  great  gold-headed 
cane.  All  the  people  stared  at  the  culprit 
with  curious  eyes,  as  boys  stare  at  one  of 
their  companions  when  he  is  about  to  be 
flogged.  Just  then  the  girl  left  her  seat 
and  stepped  deliberately  up  the  aisle,  and 
stood  beside  the  boy  in  the  sheet.  And 
the  congregation  murmured  wonder. 

The^gleman  touched  the  boy's  shoulder 
and  brought  his  pike  to  'tention. 

'<  Say  after  me,"  he  said  aloud.  Then  .to 
the  congregation  he  added  :  "  And  all  the 
people  standing." 

<*  I  confess  my  fault,"  he  began. 

"  I  confess  my  fault,"  repeated  boy  and 
girl  together. 

**And  am  heartily  soiry,  and  do  beg 
forgiveness." 

And  then  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  boy  spoke  out  the  words  clearly  and 
boldly,  and  with  his  was  heard  the  girl's 
voice  as  well,  but  both  were  nearly  drowned 
by  the  loud  toice  of  the  Fugleman. 

It  was  over  then.    All  sat  down;  the 
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girl  beaide  Balph  on  the  stool  of  repentance, 
aiid  the  sermon  began. 

The  sermon  which  the  Vicar  read  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  penance  just  pet- 
f ormecT;  it  was  a  learned  discourse,  whidi 
wotdd  be  afterwards  published,  diowing 
the  Divine  origin  of  the  Hierarchy ;  it  was 
staffed  fall  of  references  to  the  Fathers, 
and  conviction  was  conveyed  to  his  hearers' 
hearts  (in  case  the  argument  was  difficult 
to  follow)  by  qaotations  of  Greek  in  the 
original  His  Worship  foil  fast  asleep ;  all 
the  men  in  the  church  followed  his  ex- 
ample ;  the  boys  pinched  and  kicked  each 
other,  safe  from  the  Fugleman  for  once ; 
the  women  and  the  girls  alone  kept  their 
eyes  open,  because  they  had  on  their  best 
things,  and  with  fine  clothes  go  good 
manners,  and  the  feminine  sex  loveth  above 
all  things  to  feel  well  dressed  and  therefore 
compelled  to  be  well  behaved.  Even 
the  Fugleman  allowed  his  eyelids  to  drop, 
but  never  relinquished  his  pike;  and 
the  girl,  holding  Balph  fast  by  the  hand, 
wondered  if  they  would  ever,  as  long,  as 
they  lived,  these  two,  recover  from  the 
dreadful  disgrace  of  that  morning. 

When  the  Vicar  had  drubbed  the  pulpit 
to  the  very  end  of  his  manuscript,  and 
the  service  was  over,  the  three  stood  up 
again  and  remained  standing  tOl  the  people 
were  all  gone. 

"  Gome,  lass,"  said  the  Fugleman  when 
the  church  was  empty,  "we  can  all  go  now. 
Off  with  that  rag,  Master  BalpL" 

He  unbent ;  his  face  assumed  a  human 
expression ;  he  laid  down  the  pike. 

"  What  odds,  I  say,  is  a  white  sheet  f 
Why,  think  'twas  a  show  for  the  lads  which 
they  haven't  had  for  many  a  year.  And 
May  nigh  gone  already,  and  never  a  man 
in  the  stocks  yet,  and  the  pillory  rotting 
for  want  of  custom,  and  never  a  thief 
flogged,  nor  a  bear-baiting.  If  it  'twasn't 
for  the  cocks  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  aud 
the  wrestling,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  for  the  poor  fellows  but  your 
ghosts  to  keep  'em  out  of  mischief.  And, 
lad,"  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
mill,  "your  cousin  means  more  mischief. 
It  was  him  that  laid  information  before  his 
Worship." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Balph,  clenching  his  fists. 

"Aye,  him  it  was,  and  hu  WorsHp 
thought  it  mean,  but  he  was  bound  to  take 
notice,  for  why,  says  his  Worslup, '  he  can't 
let  this  boy  frighten  all  the  maids  out  of 
their  silly  senses.    Yet,  for  his  own  cousin 

and    his    guardian '  tiiat's    what   his 

Worship  said." 


"Ohl"  Again  Balph  clenched  his  fists. 

"Should  I,  an  old  soldier, preach  mutiny  t 
Never.  But  seeing  that  your  cousin  is  no 
rightful  officer  of  youm,  nor  yet  oomniis- 
sioned  to  carry  pike  in  your  company, 
why,  I,  for  one ^" 

"  What,  Fuglemant" 

"  I,  for  one,  if  I  was  a  well-grown  boy, 
nigh  upon  seventeen,  the  next  time  he 
gave  oiders  for  another  six  dozen,  or  even 
three  dozen,  I  would  ask  him  if  he  was 
strong  enough  to  tie  up  a  mutineer." 

The  boy  nodded  his  head. 

"Cousin  thof  he  be,"  continued  the 
Fugleman,  "captain  or  lieutenant  is  he 
not." 

The  boy  had  by  this  time  divested  him- 
self of  hu  sheet,  and  stood  dressed  in  a 
long  brown  coat  and  plainly-cut  waistcoat ; 
he,  too,  wore  silver  buckles  to  his  shoes, 
like  his  cousin,  but  not  silver  buttons ;  hk 
hair  was  tied  with  a  black  ribbon,  and  his 
hat  was  plain,  without  lace  or  ornament 

When  his  adviser  had  finished,  he  walked 
slowly  down  the  empty  church,  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  girL 

In  the  porch  he  stopped,  threw  htt  arm 
round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her  twicei 

"No  one  but  you,  Drusy,"  he  said, 
"  would  have  done  it  I'll  never  forget  it^ 
never,  as  long  as  I  live.  Go  home  to 
Granny,  my  dear,  and  have  your  dinner." 

"  And  you  will  go  home,  too,  Balph  1^ 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  homa  I've  got  to 
have  a  talk  with  MaSiew  Humbla" 

Left  alone  in  the  church,  the  Fugleman 
sat  down  irreverently  on  the  steps  of  the 
pulpit,  and  laughed  aloud. 

"  l^^ithew  Humble,"  he  said,  "  is  going 
to  be  astonished." 

CHAPTER  II.     THE  ASTONISHKENT  OF 
MATHEW  HUMBLE. 

By  this  time  the  people  had  diqiersed 
quadrivious — ^that  is  to  say,  north,  Bomth, 
east^  and  west ;  and  were  making  their  way 
homewards,  their  appetites  for  dinn^ 
keener  than  usual  Penance,  considered 
as  a  Sunday  show,  hath  no  fellow ;  it  is 
even  superior  to  the  stocks,  which  is  a 
week-day  show.  You  may  not  pelt  a  man 
in  a  white  sheet  with  rotten  eggs,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  same  objection  applies  to  tiie 
stocksb  Of  course,  it  cannot  compare  with 
a  good  pillory,  which  is  rare,  especially 
when  eggs  are  plentiful  and  rotten  apples 
lying  under  every  tree ;  or  with  a  rnlly 
heartfelt  whipping  of  a  vagabond  or  gipsy 
at  the  cart-Uul,  which  is,  unfortunately, 
rarer  stilL    Among  simple  people  there 
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IB  a  feeling  that  the  greater  the  pain 
endured  bj  the  subject,  the  ereater  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  onlooker.  Just  in  the 
same  way  did  the  Koman  ladies  discuss 
among  themselves  before  the  play  whether 
it  was- more  desirable  to  see  Hercules — 
represented  by  the  young  Herr  Hermann 
newly  arrived  from  the  £hine — burning  to 
death  in  a  shirt  of  pitch ;  or  Scsevola — done 
to  the  life  by  that  gallant  captive,  0«ren  ap 
Rice,  from  Britain — thrusting  his  bare  arm 
into  a  clear  fire  and  keeping  it  there  till  the 
hand  was  burnt  otf ;  or  Actaeon — splayed 
with  spirit  by  Joseph  Ben  Eleazar,  the 
swift-footed  Syrian — ^pursued  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  hounds  of  Dian. 

Ralph  walked  quickly  past  some  of  these 
groups,  who  fell  back  to  right  and  left, 
and  looked  at  him  curiously.  On  ordinary 
Sundays  he  would  have  a  pleasant  word 
with  all,  a  luss  for  the  children,  and  a  chal- 
lenge for  the  boys.  To-day  he  passed  them 
without  a  word,  with  head  erects  eyes 
flashing,  and  clenched  fist  He  was  not 
thinking  of  salutations ;  he  was  thinking 
what  he  should  do :  how  he  should  begin 
his  mutiny :  what  would  be  the  issue  of 
the  fight.  Whatever  the  result,  there 
would  be  joy  in  bringing,  if  only  for 
once,  hand,  fist,  or  stick  into  contact  with 
the  face  oj^  figure  of  his  cousin.  It  was 
he,  was  it,  who  informed  against  him  to 
his  Worship  1  It  was  no  other  than  ius 
cousin  who  had  compassed  this  most  dis- 
agreeable of  mornings.  And  now,  doubt- 
less, he  waited,  with  a  great  cane,  his 
arrival  at  home,  in  order  to  administer 
another  of  those  ''  corrections  "  of  which  he 
was  so  fond  -  Hitherto,  Ralph  had  sub- 
mitted quietiy ;  but  he  had  been  growing ; 
he  was  within  a  month  of  seventeen ;  was 
it  to  be  endured  that  he  should  be  beaten 
and  flogged  like  a  child  of  ten,  because 
his  cousm  hated  him  1 

The  girls,  as  he  strode  past  them  regard- 
less, looked  at  him  wiUi  great  pity,  be- 
cause they  knew — everybody  knew — what 
awaited  him.  And  Mathew  Humble  such 
a  hard  man  1  Poor  lad  1  Yet  those  who 
mock  spirits  and  fairies  never  fail  to  have 
cause  for  repentance  in  the  long  riin; 
and  punishment  had  fallen  swiftly  upon 
Ralph.  Perhaps,  after  this,  he  would 
respect  the  things  which  belong  to'  the 
other  world. 

Heavens  I  one  might  as  well  sit  among 
the  ruins  of  Dunstanburgh  after  dark  and 
pretend  to  be  the  Seeker ;  or  within  the 
chapel  of  Dilston  at  midnight  and  pretend 
to  be  Lady  Derwent water's  troubled  spirit; 


and  then  hope  to  escape  scot-free.  Yet, 
poor  lad  !  and  Mathew  so  hard  a  man  ! 

What  Ralph  said  to  himself — ^justifying 
rebellion,  because  he  was  a  conscientious 
lad — was  this  :  "  His  Worship  said  that 
the  penance  would  be  enough ;  who  was 
Mathew,  then,  to  override  the  decision  of 
the  court  1 "  Also,  he  was  past  the  age  of 
flogging,  being  now  able  to  hold  his  own 
against  most — whether  at  quarterstaff, 
single-stick,  or  wrestling — ^young  men 
older  than  himself ;  lastly,  since  Mathew 
had  played  this  trick,  he  wanted  revenge. 
But  Mathew  was  his  guardian ;  very  well, 

then  let  him  learn But  here  he  broke 

down,  because  he  could  not,  for  the  moment, 
think  of  any  lesson  which  his  own  rebeUion 
would  be  likely  to  teach  his  cousin. 

When  Ralph  left  the  fields  and  turned 
into  the  lane  leading  down  to  the  river, 
he  began  to  look  about  among  the  trees 
and  underwood  as  if  searching  for  some- 
thing. Presently  he  espied  a  long  pliant 
alder-branch  in  its  second  year  of  growth 
which  seemed  promising.  He  cut  it  to  a 
length  of  about  three  feet,  trimmed  off 
leaves  and  twigs,  and  balanced  it  critically 
with  a  tentative  flourish  or  two  in  the  air. 

''  As  thick  as  my  thumb,"  he  said,  '*  and 
as  heavy  as  his  cane.  Blow  for  blow, 
Cousin  Mathew.  This  will  curl  round  his 
shoulders  and  leave  its  mark  upon  his 
legs." 

Morwick  Mill  stands  upon  the  River 
Coquet,  about  two  miles  from  Warkworth. 
You  can  easily  get  to  it  by  following  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  is  perhaps  the 
best  way,  though  sometimes  you  must  off 
shoes  and  stocmngs  and  wade  across  knee- 
deep  to  the  other  sida 

The  mill  consists  of  a  square  house  upon 
the  edge  of  the  river,  with  a  mat  wheel 
on  one  side ;  and  almost  all  we  water  of 
the  river  is  here  diverted  so  as  to  form  a 
sufficient  power  for  the  mill-wheeL  At  the 
back  of  tne  mill,  which  is  also  a  substan- 
tial dwelling-house,  is  a  great  careless  garden 
with  pigsties  and  linneys  for  cattle,  and 
vegetables  and  fruit-trees ;  and  at  the  side 
are  two  or  three  cottages,  where  live  the 
people  employed  at  the  mill.  All  the 
fields  which  lie  sloping  up  from  the  river- 
side belong,  as  well,  to  the  owner  of  the 
mill.  The  owner  at  this  moment  was  no 
other  than  the  scapegrace  Ralph ;  and  his 
cousin^  Mathew  Humble,  was  Ius  guardian, 
who  had  nothing  at  all  in  the  world  of  his 
own  but  a  little  farm  of  thirty  acres.  The 
thought  of  this  great  inheritance,  compared 
with  his  own  meagre  holding,  filled  the 
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good  guardian's  heart  with  bitterness,  and 
his  arm,  when  it  came  to  correction,  with 
a  superhuman  strength.  He  would  be 
guardian  for  four  years  more;  then  he 
would  have  to  give  a  strict  account  of  his 
guardianship  j  and  the  burden  of  this  obliga- 
tion, though  he  had  only  held  the  post 
for  two  years,  filled  him  with  such  ¥rralh 
and  anxiety  that  he  was  fain,  when  he 
did  think  upon  it,  which  was  often,  to 
pull  the  cork  out  of  a  certain  stone  jar  and 
allay  his  anxieties  with  a  dram  of  strong 
waters.  He  was  very  anxious,  because 
already  the  accounts  were  condiBed;  the 
stone  jar  was  always  handy ;  therefore, 
he  had  become  swollen  about  the  neck  and 
coarse  of  noae,  which  was  a  full  and  pro- 
minent feature,  and  flabby,  as  well  as  fiery, 
about  the  cheeks.  In  these  times  of  much 
drinking  many  men  become  pendulous  of 
cheek  and  ruddy  of  noae  at  forty  or  so, 
but  few  at  six-jmd-twenty.  Mafehew  was 
not,  at  this  tune,  much  more  than  six-and- 
twenty ;  say  ten  years  older  thAn  Balph. 

•The  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  sitting- 
room  of  Morwiok  MSI  was  a  large  low 
room,  with  one  long  window.  At  the  sides 
o£  the  room,  and  between  the  great  joistB, 
were  hanging  sides  of  bacon  and  hams, 
besides  pewter-pots  and  pewter^dishes, 
brightly  polished  wooden  ^tters,  china 
cups,  brass  vessels,  whips,  bridles,  a  loaded 
blunderbuss,  cudgels,  strings  of  onions, 
dried  herbs  of  every  kind,  and  all  the 
thousand  things  wanted  for  the  conduct  of 
a  household.  At  one  end  was  a  noUe  fire 
of  logs  burning  in  an  ample  chimney,  and 
before  the  fire  a  great  piece  of  beef  roasting, 
and  now,  to  outward  scrutiny  and  the  sense 
of  smell,  ready  to  be  dished.  A  middle- 
aged  woman,  full,  comely,  and  good- 
natured  of  aspect,  was  engaged  in.  prepara- 
tion for  that  critical  operation.  This  was 
Prudence,  wto  had  lived  at  the  mill  all 
her  life. 

.  She  looked  up  as  Salph  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  and  shook  her  head,  but  more  in 
pity  thim  in  reproach.  And  she  looked 
sideways,  by  way  of  friendly  warning,  in 
the  direction  of  the  table,  at  which  sat 
another  woman  of  different  appearance 
She  was,  perhaps,  five  or  six  and  thirty, 
with  thin  features  and  sour  expression,  not 
improved  by  a  cast  in  her  eya  This  was 
Barbara,  sister  of  Mathew  Humble,  and 
now  acting  in  the  capacity  of  mistress  of 
Morwiok  Mill,  for  her  brother  was  not 
married.  She  had  open  before  her  the 
Bible,  and  she  had  found  a  most  beauti- 
itd  collection  of  texts  appropriate  to  the 


case  of  Fools  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
The  table  was  laid  for  dinner,  with  pewter 
plates  and  black-handled  knives  and  steel 
forks.  The  beer  had  been  drawn,  and 
stood  in  a  great  brown  jug,  foaming  with 
a  venerably  silver  head.  Balph  observed 
without  astonishment  that  the  plate  set 
for  him  contained  a  piece  of  dry  bread, 
ostentatiously  displayed.  It  waa  to  be  his 
dinner. 

This  pleasing  maiden,  Barbara,  who  re- 
garded the  boy  with  an  affection  almost  as 
great  as  her  brother's,  that  is  to  say,  with 
a  malignity  quite  uncommon,  first  pointed 
with  her  lean  and  skinny  forefinger  to  iho 
page  before  her,  and  read  aloud,  shaking 
her  head  reproachfully : 

'''As  a  man  who  casteth  firebrands, 
arrows,  and  death,  so  is  the  man  thai 
deeeiveth  his  neighbour,  and  saithi  Am  I 
not  iu  sport  r" 

Solomon  must  surely  have  had  Balph  in 

Then  she  pointed  with  the  same  finger 
to  a  door  opposite,  and  said,  a  smile  of 
satiBfaotion  string  over  her  countenance  : 

"  Go  to  your  guardian.  Go  to  receive 
the  wages  of  sin." 

'*  Those,"  said  Balph  with  a  light  laugh, 
feeling  confidence  in  his  aider-branch,  ''are 
not  a  flogging,  on  this  occasion,  but  a 
fight" 

Before  she  heard  his  words,  or  had 
begun  to  ask  herself  what  they  might  mean, 
because  she  was  so  full  of  satisfaction  with 
her  texts,  he  had  flung  his  hat  Dp<m  a 
chair,  and  gone  to  the  next  room.  If 
Barbara  had  been  observant,  she  might 
have  remarked,  besides  these  extiaordi- 
nary  words,  a  certain  brightness  of  the  eyes 
and  setting  of  the  mouth  which  betc^ened 
the  spirit  of  resistance. 

The  inner  room  was  one  occupied  and 
used  by  Mathew  alone.  It  contained  aU 
the  papers,  account-books,  and  documents 
connected  with  the  property  and  business 
of  the  mill  Here,  too,  was  the  stone  jar 
ahready  referred  to.  The  decks  had  been, 
so  to  speak,  cleared  for  action,  that  is  to 
say,  the  table  was  thrust  into  the  comer, 
and  upon  it  lay  the  sacred  instrument  with 
which  Mathew  loved  to  correct  his  ward. 
This  promoter  of  virtue,  or  dispenser  €i 
consequences,  was  a  strong  and  supple  esne, 
than  which  few  instruments  are  more  highly 
gifted  with  the  power  of  inflicting  torture. 
Balph  knew  it  well,  and  had  expfflnenced 
on  many  occasions  the  full  force  of  this 
wholesome  quality.  He  saw  it  lying  ready 
for  use,  and  he  reflected  cfaee^ullj  that 
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the  alder-branch  partly  np  hiB  left  sleeve 
and  partly  in  bis  coat-pocket  would  be 
more  supple,  equally  heayy,  and  perhaps 
more  efficacious  regarded  simply  as  a  pain 
producer. 

When  the  boy  appeared,  Mathew  rose 
and  removed  his  wig  and  coat,  because  the 
work  before  him  was  likely  to  make  him 
warm.  He  then  assumed  the  rod,  and 
ordered  Salph  to  take  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat 

"This  day,"  he  said,  "you  have  dis- 
graced your  family.  I  design  that  3rou  shall 
have  such  a  flogging  as  you  will  not  readily 
forget"  He  men  remembered  that  he 
would  be  more  free  for  action  without  his 
waistcoat  A  man  can  throw  more  heart 
into  his  work.  ''Such  a  flogging,"  he 
repeated  as  he  removed  it,  "as  you  will 
remember  all  your  life." 

"Well,  cousm,"  said  Ralph,  "Mr. 
Camaby  said  tl\at  the  penance  was  the 
punishment    I  have  done  the  penance.'' 

"Silence,  sirt  Do  you  dare  to  argue 
with  your  guardian  1 "  He  now  began  to 
roll  up  his  shirt-sleeves  so  as  to  have  his 
arms  quite  bare,  which  is  an  additional 
advantage  when  one  wants  to  put  out  all 
one's  strength,  .  "  I  shall  flog  tne  flesh  off 
your  bones,  you  young  villain ! " 

But  he  paused,  and  for  a  moment  his 
jaws  stuck,  and  he  was  speechless,  for  his 
cousin,  instead  of  meekly  placing  himself 
in  position  to  receive  the  stupendous 
flogdn^  intended  for  him,  was  facing^  him, 
resolution  in  his  eyes,  and  a  weapon  in  bis 
hands. 

'*  Flogging  for  flogging,  Cousin  Hathew," 
said  Rdph;  "flesh  for  flesh.  Strip  my 
bones,  I  strip  yours." 

Mathew  now  observed  for  the  first  time 
— it  was  a  most  unfortunate  moment  for 
making  the  discovery — that  Balph  was  a 
good  two  inches  taller  than  himself, 
that  his  arm  was  as  stout,  and  that  his 
weapon  was  of  a  thickness,  length,  and 
pliability  which  might  make  the  stoutest 
quail ;  also  he  remarked  that  his  shoulders 
were  siurprisingly  broad,  and  his  legs  of 
length  and  size  quite  out  of  the  common. 
And  it  even  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
have  to  endure  hardness. 

**  Flesh  for  flesh,"  said  Balph,  poising  the 
alder-branch. 

"  Villain  I  Would  you  break  the  Fifth 
Commandment  1 " 

Ralph  shook  his  weapon,  making  it  sing 
merrily  and  even  thirstily  through  the  air, 
but  made  no  reply. 

**  Iiay  down  the  switch." 


Ralph  raised  it  above  his  head  as  one  who 
is  preparing  to  strike. 

"  Down  on  your  knees,  viper,  and  beg 
for  pardon." 

"  Flesh  for  flesh,  Mathew,"  said  Ralph. 

"  You  will  have  it  then,  young  devil. 
I  will  Mil  you  1" 

Mathew  rushed  upon  ius  cousin,  raining 
blows  as  thick  as  hail  upon  him.  For  the 
moment  his  weight  told  and  the  boy  was 
beaten  back.  Swish.  "Viper!"  Swish  — 
swish — ^'twas  a  terrible  cana  "I  will 
teach  you  to  rebel."  Swish — swish — 'twas 
a  cane  of  a  suppleness  beyond  nature.  *'  I 
will  give  you  a  lesson."  Swish — swisL  "  I 
will  break  every  bone  in  your  body. "  Swish 
— ^the  end  of  the  cane  found  out  every  soft 
place — tiiere  were  not  many — upon  Ralph's 
body.  *    • 

But  then  the  tables  were  turned,  for  the 
boy,  recovering  ftom  the  first  confusion, 
leaped  suddenly  aside,  and  with  a  dexterous 
movement  of  the  left  foot  caused  his  cousin 
to  stumble  and  fall  heavily.  He  struggled, 
struck,  kicked,  and  lashed  out — ^but  he  did 
not  get  up  again.  A  very  important  ele- 
ment in  the  fight  was  strangely  overlooked 
by  Mathew  before  he  began  the  attack.  It 
was  this,  that  whereas  he  was  himself  out 
of  condition,  the  boy  was  in  splendid  fettle, 
sound  of  wind  as  well  as  limb.  So  furious 
was  Mathew's  first  assault  that,  brief  as  was 
its  duration,  no  sooner  was  he  tripped  up 
than  he  perceived  that  his  wind  was  gone, 
and  though  he  could  kick  and  straggle,  yet 
if  he  half  got  up  he  was  quickly  knocked 
down  again.  And  while  he  kicked  and 
struggled,  this  youn^  viper,  this  monster  of 
ingratitude  was  administering  such  a 
punishment  as  even  he,  Mathew,  had  never 
contemplated  for  Ralph. 

"  Have  you  had  enough  1 "  cried  the  boy 
at  last,  out  of  breath. 

"I  will  murder  you,  I  will Oh, 

Lord  1 "    For  the  punishment  began  again. 

«  Stripping  of  flesh," said  Ralph.  "This 
you  will  remember,  cousin,  all  your  lifa" 

The  alder-branch  was  like  a  flail  in  the 
lad's  strong  arm.  The  rapidity,  the  pre- 
cision, the  delicate  perception  of  tender 
places,  took  away  the  sufferer's  breath. 
There  was  no  sound  place  left  in  the  whole 
of  Mathew's  body. 

"  Have  you  had  enough  1 "  cried  Ralph. 

"  I  will  flay  you  alive  for  this — I  will 
Oh,  oh !    I  have  had  enough." 

"  Then,"  said  Ralph,  with  one  final  effort, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be,  bv  itself,  felt 
for  a  week  and  more,  "  get  up. ' 

Mathew  rose,  groaning. 
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"  We  have  had  the  last  of  punishiiientB/' 
said  the  boy.  "  I  will  fight  you  any  day 
yoa  please,  but  I  will  take  no  more 
punishments  from  you."  He  threw  down 
his  stick,  and  put  on  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat, with  some  tenderness  however,  for  the 
first  part  of  the  battle  had  left  its  marks. 

Now  outside,  the  two  women  were  listen- 
ing, one  with  complacency,  and  the  other 
with  pity.  And  the  first  was  ready  with 
the  Bible  still  open  at  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
which  contains  quite  an  armoury  of  texts 
good  to  hurl  at  a  young  transgressor.  The 
second,  with  one  ear  turned  to  the  door  of 
Mathew's  room,  went  on  dishing  the  beef, 
which  she  presently  placed  upon  the  tabla 

There  was  unusual  delay  in  the  sound 
which  generally  followed  Balph's  visits  to 
that  room.  No  doubt  Mathew  was  com- 
mencing with  a  short  Commination  Service. 
PresenUy,  however,  there  was  a  great 
trampling  of  feet,  with  the  swish,  swish  of 
the  cane — Mathew's  first  cha^e; 

"  Lord  ha'  mercy  I "  cried  Prudence. 

"  *  The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom,' " 
read  her  mistress  from  the  Book. 

Then  they  heard  a  heavy  fall,  followed 
by  a  heavier,  faster,  more  determined 
'  swishing,  hissing,  and  whistling  of  the 
instrument,  till  me  air  was  resonant  with 
its  music,  and  it  was  as  if  all  the  boys  in 
Northumberland  were  being  caned  at  once. 

"  Lord  ha'  mercy  I "  repeated  Prudence. 
"  He'll  murder  the  boy." 

" '  A  reproof,' "  read  the  other  from 
her  place,  "'entereth  more  into  a  wise 
man  than  a  hundred  stripes  into  a  fooL' " 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  a  sound  of 
voices,  and  then  another  terrific  hailstorm 
of  blows. 

Both  women  looked  aghast  Was  the 
punishment  never  to  end  1 

Then  Prudence  rushed  to  the  door. 

"  Mistress,"  she  cried,  "  you  may  look  on 
Avhile  the  boy  is  cut  to  pieces — I  can't  and 
won't." 

She  opened  the  door.  Heavens  1  what  a 
sight  was  that  which  met  her  astonished 
eyes.  The  boy,  cut  and  bruised  about  the 
face,  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  smiling.  The  man  was  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  slowly  rising ;  his  shirt  was  torn 
off  his  back;  his  shoulders  were  cut  topieces; 
he  was  covered  with  weals  and  bruises ;  his 
face,  scarred  and  seamed  with  Balph's  cruel 
alder-bianch,  was  dreadful  to  look  upon. 
He  seemed  to  see  nothing ;  he  groaned  as 
he  lifted  himself  up ;  he  staggered  where 
he  stood. 


Presently  he  put  on  his  coat  witili  many 
groans  and  muttered  curses,  and  Prudence 
observed  that  all  the  while  he  r^arded  the 
lad  with  looks  of  the  most  extreme  terror 
and  rage.  Presently  she  began  to  under- 
stand the  situation. 

"Are  you  hurt,  Master  Ralph  1"  she 
asked. 

"  No ;  but  Mathew  is,"  said  EalpL 

"  Mathew,"  cried  his  sister,  as  the  victim 
of  rebellion  staggered  into  the  room,  "  what 
isthis!" 

He  sank  into  his  armchair  with  a  long 
deep^oan,  and  made  no  reply. 

'*Whv,  what  in  the  world,  Master 
Balph  1    asked  the  servant 

But  the  lad  had  gone.  He  went  upstairs 
to  his  own  room ;  made  up  a  little  bundle 
of  things  which  he  wrapped  in  a  hand- 
kerchief picked  out  the  thickest  and 
heaviest  of  his  cudgels,  and  then  retomed 
to  the  kitchen. 

'*  Give  me  my  dinner,"  he  said. 

Barbara  had  brought  out  her  brother's 
wig  and  put  it  on  now,  but  he  still  sat 
silent  and  motionless.  He  was  in  such  an 
agony  of  pain  all  over,  and  his  nervous 
system  had  sustained  so  terrible  a  shock 
that  he  could  not  speak. 

*'  Give  me  my  dinner,"  Balph  repeated. 

Barbara  pointed  to  the  crust  of  bread. 
She  was  appalled  by  this  mutiny,  but  she 
preserved  some  presence  of  mind,  and  she 
remembered  the  bread.  Then  she  sat  down 
again  b^ore  the  Bible  and  began  to  read, 
like  a  clergyman  while  the  plate  goes 
round. 

"'It  is  as  sport  to  the  Fool  to  do 
mischief.' " 

Prudence,  the  beef  being  already  aerved, 
laid  a  knife  and  fork  for  each. 

" '  A  Fool's  mouth,' "  Barbara  said,  as  if 
she  was  quoting  Solomon,  "'caUeth  for 
roasted  beef  and  a  stalled  ox.  Bread  and 
water  until  submission  and  repentance.'" 

The  young  mutineer  made  no  verbal 
reply.  But  he  dragged  the  dish  before  his 
own  plate,  and  began  to  carve  for  himself, 
largely  and  generously. 

"  Mathew  1 "  cried  Barbara,  springiDg  to 
her  feet 

"Let  be— let  be,"  said  Mathew;  "let 
the  young  devil  alone.  I  will  be  even  with 
him  somenow.    Let  ba" 

"Not  the  old  way,  cousin/'  replied  Balph 
with  a  nod.  He  then  helped  himself  to  about 
a  pint  of  so  of  the  good  old  October,  and 
began,  his  appetite  sharpened  by  exercise, 
to  make  the  oeef  disappear  in  large  qmui- 
titles.   Mathew  looked  on,  saying  nothing. 
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The  silence  terrified  his  sister.  What  did  it 
meant  And  she  perceived,  for  the  first 
time,  that  their  ward  had  ceased  to  be  a 
boy  and  must  henceforth  be  treated  as  a 
man.  It  was  a  fearful  thought  She  shut 
her  Bible  and  sat  back  ynth  folded  hands, 
waiting  the  issue. 

In  course  of  time  eren  a  hungry  bov 
of  seventeen  has  had  enough.  Ealph 
lifted  his  head  at  last,  took  another  pro- 
longed pull  at  the  beer,  and  told  Barbara, 
politely,  that  he  had  enjoyed  a  good 
dinner. 

Then  he  turned  to  his  cousin  and  ad- 
dressed him  with  a  certain  solemnity. 

"Cousin,"  he  said,  "you  have  always 
hated  me,  because  my  uncle  left  the  mill 
to  me  instead  of  to  yourself.  Yet  you 
knew  from  the  beginning  that  his  design 
was  for  me  to  have  it  I  have  done  you 
no  wrone.  You  hkve  never  lost  any  oppor- 
tunity of  abusing  me  before  my  face  and 
behind  my  back.  You  became,  unhappily 
for  me,  my  guardian.  You  have  never 
neglected  any  chance  of  flogging  and  beat- 
ing me,  if  you  could  find  a  cause.  As 
regards  the  ghost  business,  I  was  wrong. 
I  deserved  punishment,  but  was  it  the  pro- 
vince of  a  cousin  and  a  guardian  to  go  and 
lay  information  before  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  1  I  shall  be  seventeen  come  next 
month.  In  four  years  this  mill  and  the 
farm  will  be  my  own.  But  if  I  remain  with 
you  here  I  can  expect  nothing  but  hatred 
and  ill-treatment  as  far  as  you  dara  You 
have  given  me  ploughbov's  work  without  a 
ploughboy's  wage,  and  often  without  a 
ploughboy's  food.  As  for  flogging,  that  is 
finished,  because  I  think  you  have  no  more 
stomach  for  another  fight" 

Mathew  made  no  reply  whatever,  but 
sat  with  his  head  upon  his  hands,  breathing 
heavily. 

"I  am  tired  of  ill-treatment,"  Ralph 
went  on,  "  and  I  shall  go  away." 

"Whither,  boy  1 "  asked  Barbara. 

"I  know  not  yet  I  go  to  seek  my 
fortune." 

"GrO,  if  you  will,"  said  Mathew;  "go, 
in  the  devil's  name ;  go,  whither  you  are 
bound  to  go :  long  before  four  years  are 
over  you  will  be  hanging  in  chains." 

Balph  laughed  and  took  up  his  bundle. 

"Farewell,  Prudence,"  he  said,  "thou 
wast  ever  kind  to  me." 

The  woman  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck  and  kissed  1dm  with  tears,  and  prayed 
that  the  Lord  zoight  bless  him.  And  as 
he  walked  forth  rrom  the  house  the  voice 
oi  Barbara  followed  himi  sayinf; :  | 


" '  A  whip  for  the  horse,  a  bridle  for  the 
ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  Fool's  back.' " 

The  Fugleman  was  sitting  in  the  sun 
before  his  door  in  the  castle,  smoking  a 
pipe  and  inclined  to  be  drowsy,  when 
Balph  appeared  with  his  startling  news. 

As  regards  the  flowing,  the  old  soldier 
made  light  of  it  Nothing  can  be  done  in 
the  army  without  the  cat.  Had  not  he 
himself  once  received  three  hundred  all  by 
a  mistake,  because  they  were  meant  for 
another  man,  who  escaped.  Did  he  there- 
fore bear  malice  against  his  commanding 
officer  1  No.  But  the  villainy  of  Mathew, 
first  to  lay  information  and  then  to  make 
an  excuse  for  a  flogging  just  for  pleasure, 
and  to  gratify  his  own  selfish  desire  to  be 
continually  floKging,  why,  that  justified 
the  mutiny.  As  for  the  details  of  the 
fight,  he  blamed  severely  the  inexperience 
in  strategy  shown  by  first  knocking  down 
the  enemy.  He  should  have  expected 
better  things  of  Ralph,  whose  true  policy 
would  have  been  to  harass  and  annoy  his 
adversary  by  feints,  dodges,  and  unexpected 
skirmishes.  This  would  not  only  have 
fatigued  him,  but,  considering  bis  short- 
ness of  breath,  would  have  worn  him  out 
so  that  he  would  in  the  end  have  fallen  an 
eas^  prey,  and  been  cudgelled  without 
resistance  till  there  was  not  a  sound  place 
left.  Besides,  it  would  have  made  the 
fight  more  interesting,  considered  as  a 
work  of  art. 

However,  doubtless  the  next  time — ^but 
then  he  remembered  that  the  boy  was  going 
away. 

"  To  seek  my  fortune,  Fudeman,"  Ralph 
said  gaily.  "  Look  after  l)rusy  for  me, 
while  I  am  away." 

"  Aye — ^aye,"  the  Fugleman  replied,  "she 
shall  come  to  no  harm.  And  as  for  money, 
Master  Ralph  r  " 

"  I've  got  a  guinea,"  he  replied,  "  which 
my  unde  gave  me  three  years  ago." 

"  A  guinea  won't  go  far.  Stay,  Master 
RalpL'  He  went  into  his  room  and  came 
back  with  a  stocking  in  his  hand.  "  Here's 
all  I've  sot,  boy.  It  is  twenty  guineas. 
Take  it  aa  I  shall  do  very  well.  Loral  what 
with  the  rabbits  and  the  pheasants " 

"Nay,"  said  Ralph,  "I  will  not  take 
your  savings  neither." 

But,  presently,  being  pressed,  he  con- 
sented to  take  ten  guineas  on  the  under- 
standing that  when  he  came  back  (his 
fortune  made)  the  Fugleman  was  to  receive 
twenty.  And  then  they  parted  with  a 
mighty  hand-shake. 
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Half-way  down  the  stareet  Ralph  passed 
Sailor  Nan,  who  was  sittmg  on  a  great 
stone  beside  her  door,  smokmg  her  short 
black  pipe. 

"  T'Hiither  bound,  my  lad  ?  "  she  asked 

''I  am  bound  to  London,"  he  repUed. 
"  I  am  off  to  seek  my  fortnne." 

"Come  here,  I  will  read  thy  fortune." 

Like  most  old  women.  Nan  could  read  a 
lad's  fortune  in  the  lines  of  his  hand,  or  by 
the  cards,  or  by  the  peeling  of  an  appla 

*'  A  good  cruise,"  she  said,  "  wiUi  fair 
wind  aft  and  good  weather  for  the  most 
part  But  storms  belike  on  leaving  port 
There's  a  villain,  and  fighting,  and  foreign 
parts,  and  gold,  and  a  good  wife.  Go  thy 
ways,  lad.  Art  no  poor  puss-faced  swab  to 
fear  fair  fighting.  Go  thy  ways.  Take 
and  giva  ^mist  not  too  many.  And  stand 
by  all  old  shipmeta.     Go  thy  ways." 

He  laughed  and  left  her.  Yet  he  was 
cheered  l^  her  kindly  prophecy. 

He  crossed  the  old  bridge  and  presently 
found  himself  outside  the  green  palings  of 
Dame  Hetherington's  house.  The  girl 
who  had  joined  him  in  church  was  in  the 
garden.  He  whistled  and  i$he  came 
running. 

•*  I  am  come  to  say  good-bye,  Drusy,"  he 
said ;  "  I  am  running  away." 

"  Oh,  Ralph,  whither  f  And  you  have 
a  cruel  blow  upon  your  face." 

"I  have  fought  Mathew,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  have  beaten  him.  This  scar  upon  my 
face  is  nothing  compared  with  the  scars 
over  his.  I  believe  he  is  one  large  bruisa 
But  I  can  no  longer  endure  his  ill-treat- 
ment and  Barbara's  continual  reproaches. 
Therefore  I  am  resolved  to  remain  no 
longer,  but  shall  go  to  London,  there  to 
seek  my  fortune  as  thy  father  did,  Drusy." 

They  talked  for  half  an  hour,  she  trying 
to  persuade  him  to  stay,  and  he  resolved  to 
go.  Then  he  went  with  her  into  the  house, 
where  he  must  needs  toll  all  the  story  to 
Dame  Hetherington,  who  scolded  him, 
and  bade  him  get  home  again  and  make 
subnussion,  but  he  would  not. 

Then  Drusilla  remembered  that  her 
father  would  gladly  aid  any  lad  from 
Northumberland,  and  sat  down  and  wroto 
a  letter  very  quickly,  being  dexterous  with 
her  pen,  and  gave  it  to  RaJph  to  carry. 

"  You  will  find  him,"  she  said,  "  at  the 
sign  of  the  Leg  and  Star  in  Gheapside. 
Forget  not  that  address.  Stay,  I  will  write 
it  outside  the  letter.  Give  it  him  with  my 
respect  and  obedience.  Oh,  Ralph,  shall 
you  be  long  before  you  have  found  your 
fortune  and  are  back  to  us  f  " 


**  Nay,"  said  Ralph,  "  I  know  not  what 
may  be  my  fortnna  I  go  to  find  it,  like 
many  a  lad  of  old." 

Then  after  many  fond  farewells  Ralph 
kissed  her  and  trudged  away  manfully, 
while  Drusy  leaned  her  head  over  the 
garden-gate  and  wept  and  sobbed,  and 
could  not  be  consolea. 

GHAFTSB  IIL      HOW  RALPH  SOUGHT 

FORTUNE. 

A  YOUNG  man's  walk  from  Warkworth 
all  the  way  to  London  cannot  fail  to  be 
full  of  interest  and  adventure.  There  is, 
however,  no  space  here  to  toll  of  the 
many  adventures  which  befell  this  lad 
upon  his  journey.  As  for  bad  roads,  he 
might  have  expected  them,  ezeept  that 
he  was  young  and  ignorant  and  expected 
nothing,  so  that  each  moment  brought 
him  some  surprise,  and  each  day  taught 
him  some  new  experienca  As  for  the 
people  to  be  met  upon  the  roads,  pro- 
bably, had  he  known  what  to  expect^  he 
would  have  stopped  short  and  sought 
fortune  at  Newcastle,  Durham,  or  York, 
rather  than  have  pressed  on  to  Lond<HL 
But  he  was  brave  and  f uU  of  hopa  As  to 
the  roadside  inns  and  the  bedroom  com- 

E anions,  he  was  astonished  afterwards  that 
e  managed  to  get  through  all  without 
having  his  weasand  cut  for  the  sake  of  his 
scanty  stock' of  guineas,  so  desperatle  were 
some  of  the  villains  whom  he  encountered. 
Nevertheless,  even  among  the  most 
desperato  of  rogues,  there  is  hcodtation 
about  murder,  and  even  about  robbing  lads 
and  persons  of  tender  years. 

He  stowed  away  his  money  within  hu 
waisteoat,  keeping  in  his  pocket  nothing 
but  two  or  three  shillings  for  the  daily 
wanto ;  yet  it  seemed  as  u  every  man  that 
he  met  had  sinister  designs  upon  him.  If 
it  was  a  solitary  gipsy  lying  on  tha  grass  by 
the  wavside,  he  rose  to  meet  the  1)oy  as  he 
went  by,  and  looked  highway  robbery 
with  resolution,  yet  refraineil  when  he  met 
equal  resolution  in  the  eyes  of  the  way- 
farer, and  a  stout  stick  in  strong  hands,  and 
broad  shoulders.  If  it  was  a  pair  of  soldiers 
on  the  way  to  join  their  regiment,  they 
stopped  him,  being  two  brave  and  gallant 
dare-devil  heroes,  and  recommended  the 

turning  out  of  pockets,  or  else They 

swore  terribly,  these  brave  fellows,  but  a 
back-hander  right  and  left  with  the  cudgel, 
and  then  a  light  pair  of  heels,  relieved 
the  wayfarer  of  this  danger,  and  l^t  the 
heroes  swearing  more  terribly  than  before, 
and  lamenting  the  waste  of  good  front  te^h. 
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When  he  got  near  Durham  he  fell  upon 
a  parfcy  of  pitmen  out  of  work,  and  there- 
fore parading  the  road,  which  is  the 
manner  of  pitmen,  one  knows  not  what 
for  except  for  mischief.  These  gentlemen 
of  the  nnderground,  who  have  neither 
religion  nor  education,  and  are,  in  fact, 
more  savage  and  heartless  than  North- 
American  savages,  began  to  set  upon  the 
boy  out  of  pure  sport,  as  if  they  felt  that 
somebody  must  be  damaged  in  order  to 
keep  up  their  own  spirits.  They  handled 
him  roughly,  not  for  the  sake  of  robbing 
him,  but  because  he  was  young  and 
unprotected,  just  as  on  Sundays  they 
throw  at  cocks ;  and  it  would  have  gone 
badly  with  him  but  for  one  amoog  them 
who  seemed  to  be  a  leader,  and  with  many 
frightful  imprecations  bade  his  fellows  let 
the  boy  alon').  So  they  went  on  their 
godless  way  and  he  went  his,  not  much  the 
worse  for  a  roll  in  the  dust 

As  for  the  mounted  highwaymen,  they 
passed  him  or  met  him,  riding  in  splen- 
dour, and  scorned  to  fly  at  such  small 
game  as  a  country  boy  walking  alon?  the 
road.  Substantial  farmers  nding.home 
from  market  and  tradesmen  with  money 
in  their  pockets  were  their  prey.  But 
Ralph  met  them  in  the  evenings  at  the 
country  inns,  where  they  hardly  pretended 
to  disguise  their  profession,  and  bragged 
and  swaggered  among  the  admiring  rustics 
over  their  punch,  as  if  there  were  no  such 
things  as  gallows  and  rope. 

Worse  than  the  highwayman  was  the 
common  foot-pad,  the  cowardly  and  sneak- 
ing villain  who  would  rob  a  litUe  chOd  of 
a  sixpence — aye,  and  murder  it  afterwards 
to  prevent  discovery,  and  feel  no  remorse. 
When  these  road  vagabonds  accosted  the 
boy  it  was  with  intent  to  rob  him,  even  of 
the  coat  upon  his  back;  whereupon  he 
either  fought  or  else  ran  away.  He  fought 
so  bravely  with  so  stout  a  heart  and  so 
handy  a  cudgel,  and  he  ran  so  fast,  that  he 
came  to  no  harm ;  more  than  that,  he  left 
behind  him  on  the  road  half -a -score 
desperadoes  at  least,  who  bore  upon  their 
gloomy  countenances  for  life  the  marks  of 
his  cudgel,  and  swore  to  have  his  blood 
whenever  they  might  meet  with  him 
again. 

The  road  was  not,  however,  a  long  field 
of  battle  for  the  lad,  like  his  Progress  to 
Christian  the  Pilgrim,  nor  did  he  meet 
with  ApoUyon  any whera  There  were  wag- 
goners to  talk  with,  friendly  hawkers, 
whom  the  people  call  muggers,  and  faws, 
or  tinkers,  who  are  too  often  robbers  and 


pilferers;  also  farmers,  their  wives  and 
daughters,  cattle-drovers,  carriers,  honest 
sailors,  who  would  scorn  to  rob  upon  the 
highway,  on  their  way  to  join  ship,  and 
pleasant  little  country  towns  every  eight 
or  ten  miles,  where  one  could  rest  and 
talk,  and  drink  a  tankard  of  cool  small 
beer.  Then,  as  it  was  early  summer,  when 
there  are  fairs  going  on  in  many  places, 
the  roads  in  some  parts  were  full  of  the 
caravans  and  the  show-people,  whom  Ralph 
found  not  only  a  curious  and  interesting 
folk,  but  also  friendly,  and  inclined  to  con- 
versation with  a  stranger  who  was  not  a 
rival ;  who  was  ready  to  offer  a  tankard ; 
who  admired  without  stint  or  envy  the 
precious  things  they  had  to  show,  and 
who  watched  with  delight  unbounded 
and  belief  profound,  the  curious  tricks, 
arts,  artifices,-  and  accomplishments  by 
which  they  secured  a  precarious  livelihood. 
In  this  way  Ralph  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
make  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Pig- 
faced  Lady,  the  Two-headed  Calf,  the  Bous 
Potamofl  or  Amphibious  Beef  (stuffed,  but 
a  most  prodigious  monster),  and  the  Italian 
who  played  the  pipe  with  his  hands,  the 
cymbals  with  his  elbow,  the  triangle  with 
his  knees,  and  the  bells  with  his  head, 
while  he  made  a  most  ingenious  set  of  fan- 
toccini dance  with  his  right  foot  All  this 
the  wonderful  Italian  would  do,  and  he 
was  not  proud.  Then  there  was  the 
accomplished  Posture  Master,  who  had  no 
joints  at  all  in  any  of  his  limbs,  but  only 
flexible  hinges  turning  every  way,  and 
could  put  arms,  legs,  head,  fingers,  and 
toes  in  any  position  he  pleased.  He  had 
a  monkey  who  had  been  taught  to  imitate 
him,  but  with  stiffness.  Ralph  also  was 
presented  to  an  Albino  or  Nyctalope,  a 
most  illustrious  lady,  with  hair  a  silvery 
white,  and  skin  of  incomparable  clear- 
ness, but  uncertain  of  temper ;  there 
were  the  wrestlers,  boxers,  and  quarter- 
staff  players,  honest  fellows  and  staunch 
drinkers,  who  went  round  from  fair  to  fair 
to  display  their  skill,  fight  with  each  other 
like  Roman  gladiators,  and  pick  up  the 
prizes;  there  were  the  conjurors  and 
magicians,  who  palmed  things  wherever 
they  pleased  as  if  they  were  helped  by  a 
devil  or  two ;  the  seventh  son,  who  read 
the  future  for  all  comers,  and  whose  boast 
was  that  he  was  never  wrong ;  the  bear- 
leaders and  badger- baiters;  the  flyer  through 
the  air,  who  made  nothing  of  descending 
from  a  steeple-top  on  a  rope  with  fireworks 
on  his  hands  and  feet;  the  dancers  on 
the  tight  or  slack  rope ;  the  thrower  of 
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Bomersaults ;  the  itinerant  cock -fighter, 
who  would  fight  his  cock  against  all  comers 
for  a  guinea  a  side  ;  the  horse-dealer ;  the 
quack  doctor,  and  his  Merry-Andrew ;  the 
pedlar  with  his  pack;  the  cheap  book- 
seller, and  the  ballad-crier,  with  many 
more  of  the  great  tribe  of  wanderers. 
Balph  walked  with  them  along  the  road, 
and  heard  their  storiea  He  also  learned 
some  of  the  strange  language  in  which  they 
talk  to  each  other  when  minded  not  to  be 
understood  by  the  bystanders. 

When  they  came  to  their  destination, 
and  set  up  their  canvas  booths,  he  stayed 
too,  and  enjoyed  the  fun  of  the  fair.  At 
seventeen  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  make 
your  fortune,  and  why  grudge  a  few  days 
spent  in  watching  the  humours  of  a  country 
fair  1  To  be  sure  it  cost  some  money,  but 
he  had  still  a  good  man^  of  his  guineas 
left^  and  no  one  could  tmnk  a  shiSing  or 
two  ill-spent  if  one  could  see  Pizarro  acted 
in  the  most  enthralling  manner,  or  hear 
the  most  charming  singer  in  the  whole 
world,  dainty  with  ribbons,  and  a  saucy 
straw  hat,  sbg,  '*  'Tia  a  Pretty  Little 
Heart,"  or  "Ben  Bowsprit,"  or  "Ned, 
YouVe  no  Call  to  Me."  Besides,  there 
were  the  sports.  Balph  played  the  cudgels 
one  day  and  got  a  broken  head,  and  won 
a  "  plain  hat,  worth  sixteen  shillings,"  but 
no  one  would  give  him  more  than  four 
shillings  and  twopence  for  it;  also  he  tried 
a  fall,  but  was  thrown  by  one  mightier 
than  himself  in  the  Cumberland  back- 
stroke ;  and  he  bowled  for  a  cheese  but 
did  not  win ;  and  he  longed  to  run  in  a 
sack  but  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
full-grown  man.  Also,  there  were  lottmes; 
you  could  put  in  and  draw  everywhere  all 
day  long;  there  were  prizes  of  sixpence, 
and  prizes  of  ten  pounds;  he  put  in; 
sometimes  he  won,  but  oftener  he  lost, 
which  is  generally  the  way  with  sportsmen 
and  those  who  wait  upon  the  Goddess  of 
Chance.  At  this  Capua,  or  Paradise  of 
Pleasures,  which  was  then,  and  is  still, 
called  Grantham,  Ralph  had  weli-nieh 
taken  a  step  which  would  have  made 
his  story  much  less  interesting  to  us, 
though  perhaps  fuller  of  incident  For  he 
made  acquaintance — being  a  youth  of  inno- 
cent 'heart,  and  apt  to  believe  in  the 
honesty  and  virtue  of  everybody — ^with 
the  company  of  playera  Now  it  happened, 
first,  that  the  troop  were  sadly  in  want  of 
a  young  actor,  if  only  to  play  up  to  the 
manager's  daughter;  and  seconaly,  that 
this  young  lady,  who  was  as  beautiful  as 
the  day  and  as  vivacious  as  Mrs.  Brace- 


rirdle  (she  afterwards  became  a  most 
famous  London  actress,  and  married  an 
aged  earn,  cast  eyes  of  favour  on  the  hand- 
some laa,  longed  very  much  for  him  to 
play  fiomeo  to  h6r  JuUet,  or  Othello  to  her 
Desdemona,  or  any  other  part  in  which 
the  beauty  of  a  handsome  woman  is  set  off 
by  the  beauty  of  a  handsome  fellow,  a  thing 
which  very  few  actresses  can  understand : 
they  think,  which  is  a  great  mistake,  that 
it  is  better  for  them  to  be  the  only 
well  -  favoured  creature  on  '  the  stage. 
Wherefore  the  manager  took  Balph  aside 
privately,  and  offered  him  refreshment, 
either  ale,  or  rumbo,  or  Barbadoes  water, 
with  tobacco  if  he  chose,  and  had  serious 
conversation  with  him,  providing  all  his 
victuals  and  those  as  abundant  aa  the 
treasury  would  allow,  and  a  salary — say 
five  shillings  a  week,  to  begin  in  a  few 
months,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  to  act, 
and  to  teach  him  the  rudiments ;  and  the 
honour  and  glory  of  playing  principal  parts ; 
and  his  own  daughter  to  play  up  to ;  and 
a  possible  prospect  of  appearing  at  Druiy 
Lane. 

It  was  a  tempting  offer ;  the  stage — even 
the  stage  in  a  bam — seemed  splendid  to 
the  lad;  the  voice  and  manner  of  the 
manager  were  seductive;  more  seductive 
still  was  the  voice  of  his  daughter.  When 
she  lifted  her  great  eyes  and  met  his 
he  trembled  and  could  not  say  her 
nay;  when  she  laid  her  pretty  hand 
upon  his,  and  begged  him  to  stay  with 
them  and  be  her  Bomeo,  what  could  he 
reply  1  Yet  he  remembered  in  time  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  seek  his  fortune ; 
that  the  troop  were  obviously  out  at  elbows, 
all  honiblvpoor,  and  apparently  badly  fed; 
that  to  fall  m  love  with  an  actress  was  not 
the  beginning  he  had  contemplated ;  and 
that  Drusy,  for  her  part,  woidd  certainly 
not  consider  a  strolling-actor's  life  as  the 
most  honourable  in  the  world.  He  took 
a  resolution:  he  would  think  no  more 
upon  those  limpid  eyes ;  he  hardened  his 
heart;  he  would  fly.  He  did  fly ;  but  not 
before  the  young  actress,  who  was  already 
beyond  his  own  age,  and  ought  to  have 
known  better,  had  laid  her  arms  round 
his  neck  and  kissed  farewell,  with  many 
tears,  to  her  first  love  who  would  not  love 
her  in  return.  But  her  father  was  not 
displeased,  and  said,  speaking  more  from 
a  business  point  of  view  than  out  of 
paternal  tenderness,  that  she  would  act 
the  better  for  the  little  disappointment, 
and  that  it  does  them  ^ood,  when  they 
are  young,  to  feel  somethmg  of  what  they 
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are  always  pretending.  Said  it  put  >back- 
bone  into  their  attitudes  and  real  tears  in 
their  eyes.  Nothing  on  the  stage  so  diffi- 
cult as  real  tears,  except  a  blush,  which 
cannot  be  had  for  love  or  money. 

Thus  it  happened  that  it  was  four  or  five 
weeks  before  Kalph  got  to  London. 

He  arrived  by  way  of  ^ighgate.  He 
reached  the  top  of  nighgate  Hill  at  four 
in  the  afternoon.  Here  he  sat  down  to 
rest,  and  to  look  upon  the  city  he  had 
come  so  far  to  see.  There  had  been  rain, 
but  the  clouds  had  blown  over,  leaving  a 
blue  sky,  and  a  bright  sun,  and  a  clear  air. 
He  saw  in  the  distance  the  towers  and 
steeples  of  London ;  his  long  journey  was 
done ;  the  fortune  he  came  to  seek  was — 
where  was  itf  All  the  long  way  from 
Warkworth  it  seemed  to  him  that  when 
he  reached  London  he  would  immediately 
find  that  thing  known  as  fortune  in  some 
visible  and  tangible  form,  waitine  to  be 
seized  by  his  strong  young  hands.  Yet 
now  that  he  saw  before  him  the  City  of 
the  Golden  Pavement  it  seemed  as  if, 
perhaps — ^it  was  a  chilling  thought — he 
might,  not  know  or  recognise,  or  be  able 
to  seize  this  fortune  when  he  actually  saw 
it.  What  is  it  like — Good  Fortune  %  In 
other  words  he  began  for  the  first  time  to 
experience  the  coldness  of  doubt  which 
sometimes  falls  upon  the  stoutest  of  us. 
His  cheek  was  by  this  time  burned  a 
deeper  brown ;  his  hands  were  dyed  and 
tanned  by  the  June  sun ;  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  were  stained  with  travel  and 
with  rain ;  his  shoes  were  worn  through 
the  soles;  in  his  pocket  jingled  the  last 
two  of  his  eleven  guineas.  When  they 
were  gone,  he  reflected  with  dismay,  what 
would  have  to  be  done  9  But  it  was  not 
a  time  to  sit  and  think.  Every  fortune 
must  hs^e  its  beginning;  every  young 
adventurer  must  make  a  start ;  every  Dick 
Whittington  must  enter  the  City  of 
London.  He  rose,  seized  his  bundle,  and 
set  off  down  the  hill,  dnging  to  keep  up 
his  spirits,  with  as  much  alacrity  as  if  he 
were  only  just  starting  on  his  way  from 
Warkworth,  and  as  if  his  heart  was  still 
warmed  by  the  recollection  of  his  cousin's 
bruises. 

The  way  from  EUehgate  to  London  lies 
along  a  pleasant  road  between  tall  hedges. 
On  either  side  are  fields  and  woods,  and 
here  and  there  a  gentleman's  seat  or 
the  country  box  of  a  successful  citizen. 
Presently  the  boy  reached  Highbury,  where 
the  road  bencU  south,  and  he  passed 
Islington,  with  its   old  church   and    its 


narrow  shady  lanes  thick  with  trees.  On 
his  right  he  saw  a  great  crowd  in  a 
garden,  and  there  was  musia  This  was 
Sadler's  Wells.  Soon  after  this  he  arrived 
at  Clerkenwell  Ghreen,  and  so  by  a  maze 
of  streets,  not  knowing  whither  he  went, 
to  Smithfield,  where  ne  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  which  fills 
all  the  streets  of  the  city  from  dawn  till 
night.  Such  a  crowd,  men  so  rough,  he 
had  never  seen  before.  They  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  jestling  and  hustling  each 
other  as  they  went  along.  It  gave  occasion 
for  profane  oaths,  strange  threats,  the 
exhibition  of  courage,  and  the  provocation 
of  fear.  If  they  carried  loads  they  went 
straight  ahead,  caring  nothing  who  was  in 
the  way.  Some  were  fighting,  some  were 
swearing,  some  were  walking  leisurely, 
some  were  hastening  along  as  if  there  was 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost  There  were 
open  shops  along  one  side ;  on  another  side 
was  a  great  building,  but  what  it  was 
Ralph  Imew  not.  The  broad  open  space 
was  covered  with  pens  and  hurdles  for 
cattle,  and  at  the  comers  were  booths  and 
carts  from  which  all  kinds  of  things  were 
sold.  A  man  in  a  long  black  gown,  with 
a  tall  hat  and  a  venerable  wUte  beard, 
stood  upon  a  platform  in  one  place,  a 
clown  beside  him,  holding  something  in 
his  hand  and  bawling  lustily.  When  he 
was  silent  the  clown  turned  somersaults. 
Ealph  drew  nearer  and  listened.  He  was 
selling  a  magic  balsam  which  cured  wounds 
as  well  as  diseases.  '*Only  yesterday, 
gentlemen,"  the  quack  was  saying,  "at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  a  youn^  nobleman 
was  brought  to  me  run  through  the  body. 
He  bought  the  balsam,  gentlemen,  and  is 
already  recovered,  though  weak  fh)m  loss 
of  blood."  "  Buy  1  buy  1  buy  1 "  shouted 
the  clown.  The  people  looked  on,  laughed, 
and  went  their  way.  Yet  some  stayed  and 
bought  a  box  of  the  precious  ointment 
Then  there  was  a  woman  selling  gin  from 
a  firkin  or  small  cask  on  a  cart  Her  cus- 
tomers sat  upon  a  stool  and  drank  this 
dreadful  stuff,  which,  as  the  ingenious 
Hogarth  has  shown,  makes  their  cheeks 
pale  and  their  eyes  dull  And  there  was 
a  stall  in  which  well-dressed  city  ladies  sat 
eating  sweetmeats,  march  pane,  and  China 
oranges,  while  outside  stood  a  cow,  and  a 
woman  beside  her  crying,  '*  A  can  of  milk, 
ladies  1  A  can  of  red  cow's  milk  ! "  The 
boy  looked  about  here  a  while,  and  passed 
on,  wondering  what  great  holiday  was 
going.  He  knew  not  where  he  was,  but  that 
he  was  in  London  town.     He  was  to  find 
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the  sign  of  the  Leg  and  Star  in  Cheapside. 
Perhaps  he  wonld  see  it  as  he  Walked 
along.  If  not,  he  would  ask.  Meantime 
the  novelty  of  the  crowd  and  the  noise  of 
the  streets  pleased  him,  and  he  walked 
slowly  with  the  rest  Ho  wonld  wait  until 
there  passed  some  gentieman  of  grave 
appearance  of  whom  he  conld  ask  the 
way.  But  he  was  in  no  hurry.  He  went 
on,  and  although  he  knew  not  where  he 
was,  he  walked  through  Giltspur  Street, 
past  Cock  Lane  (where  afterwards  appeared 
the  ghost).  On  his  left  he  saw  Newgate, 
and  so  through  Great  Old  Bailey  to  Ludgate 
Hill,  where,  indeed,  for  the  magnificence 
of  the  people  and  the  splendour  of  the 
shops  he  was  indeed  astonished.  There 
were  few  of  the  rude  jostling  people  here. 
Most  were  gentlemen  in  powdered  wigs, 
ruffles,  and  gold-headed  canes,  being  >he 
better  class  of  citizens  taking  the  air  in 
the  evening  before  supper,  or  ladies  in 
hoops  and  silks,  with  gold  chains,  fans, 
and  gloves,  walking  with  their  husbands 
or  their  lovers,  very  beautiful  to  behold. 
The  shops,  not  yet  shut  for  the  day,  had 
all  sorts  of  signs  swinging  from  the  walL 
There  were  the  Frying  Pan  and  Drum,  the 
Hog  in  Armour,  the  Bible  and  Swan,  the 
Whale  and  Crow,  the  Shovel  and  Boot, 
the  Razor  and  Strop,  the  Axe  and  Bottle, 
the  Spanish  Galleon,  the  Catherine  Wheel, 
and  a  hundred  others.  But  he  saw  not 
the  sign  of  the  Leg  and  Star. 

It  was  growing  late.  The  boy  was 
hungry  and  tired.  He  looked  in  at  a 
cofifee-house,  but  the  company  within,  the 
crowds  of  fine  gentlemen — some  drinking 
coffee,  wine,  and  brandy,  and  some 
smoking  pipes  —  and  the  gaily-dressed 
young  women  who  stood  behind  the 
counter,  frightened  him.  He  did  not  dare 
go  in  and  call  for  a  cup  of  coffee ;  besides, 
he  had  never  tasted  coffea  Then  he 
passed  a  barber's  shop,  and  thought  he 
might  ask  of  the  barber,  because  at  Wark- 
worth  the  barber  was  everybody's  friend, 
and  perhaps  this  city  barber  might  take 
after  so  good  an  example.  He  looked  in 
at  the  open  door,  but  quickly  retreated. 
For  withm  the  shop  were  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen in  the  hands  of  the  apprentices ; 
and  one,  whose  bald  head  was  wrapped 
in  a  handkerchief,  was  singing  some  song 
which  began,  "  Happy  is  the  child  whose 
father  has  gone  to  the  devil,"  while  the 
barber  himself,  with  an  apron  on  and  a 
white  nightcap,  sat  in  a  chair  playing  an 
accompaniment  on  a  kind  of  guitar.  So 
Ealph  went  on  his  way,  wondering  what 


next- he  should  see  in  London,  and  where 
this  fortune  of  his  might  be  foimd.  Pre- 
sently there  came  slowly  along  the  street 
a  venerable  gentleman  in  an  ample  wig 
and  a  fall  bhck  gown.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  benevolent  countenaaca  Balph 
stopped  him,  and,  jpuUing  off  his  hat, 
ventured  to  ask  this  reverend  divine  if 
he  would  condescend  to  tell  him  the 
shortest  way  to  the  sign  of  the  L^  and 
Star  in  Cheapside. 

'^  Stay,  young  man,"  said  the  clergyman; 
^'  I  am  somewhat  haid  of  hearing." 

He  pulled  out  and  adjusted  very  slowly 
an  ear-trumpet,  into  which  Balph  bellowed 
his  question.  His  reverence  then  removed 
the  mstrument,  replaced  it  in  his  pockety 
and  shook  his  finger  at  the  boy. 

**So  young,"  he  said,  "  yet  already  cor- 
rupted !  Boy,  bethink  thee  tliat  Newgate 
is  but  in  the  next  street" 

With  these  words  he  went  on  his  way, 
and  left  the  lad  greatly  perplexed  and 
humbled,  and  wondering  what  it  was  that 
he  was  supposed  to  have  said. 

It  was,  in  short,  seven  of  the  clock  when 
he  found  hunself  at  the  place  whither  he 
was  bound.  He  had  been  wandering  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  looking  about  him,  and 
at  last  ventured  to  ask  the  way  of  aservant- 
girl,  who  seemed  astonished  that  he  should 
not  know  so  simple  a  tfain^  as  the  most 
expeditious  road  to  Cheapside,  sedng  tiiat 
it  was  only  the  other  side  of  Paul's.  Bat 
she  told  him,  and  he  presently  found 
himself  in  the  broad  and  wealthy  stieet 
called  Cheapside. 

The  Leg  and  Star  was  on  the  aoath 
side,  between  Bread  Street  and  Bow 
Church.  It  was  a  glovei^s  shop^  and  be- 
cause it  was  growing  late,  the  boxes  of 
gloves  were  now  taken  from  the  window, 
and  the  apprentices  were  puttin^all  away. 
Balph  stoi^ed  and  looked  at  the  sign, 
then  at  the  letter — ^which  was  not  a  little 
crumpled  and  travel-stained — and  again  at 
the  sign.  Yes,  it  must  be  the  house,  the 
sign  of  the  Leg  and  Star,  in  CSieapsideL 

At  the  door  of  the  shop  stood  a  tall  and 
portly  man,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  with  larse  red  cheeks  and  doubk 
chin.  He  was  dressed  in  plain  broaddodi 
and  tye-wig,  but  he  wore  ruffles  and  neck- 
cloth of  fine  white  linen  laced,  as  became  a 
substantial  citisen.  Ralph  knew  it  could  be 
none  other  than  Mr.  Hetheiington,  where- 
fore he  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  low. 

*'  What  is  tixj  business,  young  man  t  ^ 
asked  the  master  glover. 

"  Sir,  I  bear  a  letter  from  your  hoitoiir's 
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daughter,  now  staying  at  Warkworth,  in 
Northumberland. " 

"My  daughter!     Then,  prithee,  boy, 
who  are  you?" 

"  My  name  is  Balph  Embleton,  and " 

"Thou  art  the  son,  then,  of  my  old 
friend,  Jack  Embleton  ?  Come  in,  lad, 
come  in."  He  seized  the  boy  by  the  arm 
and  dragged  him  into  the  house  and  across 
the  shop  to  the  sitting-room  at  the  back. 
"  Wife  !  wife ! "  he  died.  "  Here  is  a 
messenger  from  Drusy  with  a  letter.. 
Give  me  the  letter,  boy.  *And  this  is 
young  Balph  Embleton,  son  of  my  old 
friend  and  gossip,  Jack  Embleton,  with 
whom  I  have  had  many  a  fight  in  tlie  old 
day&  Poor  Jack  1  poor  Jack  t  Well,  we 
live.  Let  us  be  thankful  Make  the 
boy  welcome;  give  him  supper.  Make 
him  a  bed  somewhere.  What  art  thou 
doing  in  this  great  place,  lad)  So  the 
letter — aye !  the  letter." 

He  read  the  superscription,  and  slowly 
opened  it  and  began  to  read  : 

"Dear  and  Hon'd  Parents, ~ The 
bairer  of  this  is  Rafe,  who  has  run  away 
from  cruell  treetment,  and  wants  to  make 
his  fortune  in  London.  He  will  tell  you 
that  I  am  well,  and  that  I  pray  for  your 
helthe,  and  that  you  will  be  kind  to  Bafe. 
— Your  loving  and  dutiful  d'ter, 

"Drusilla." 

•  ''So,"  wont  on  the  merchant,  "cruel 
treatment  Who  hath  cruelly  ill-treated 
thee,  boy ) " 

"  I  have  run  away,  sir,"  he  said,  "  from 
my  cousin,  Mathew  Humble,  because  he* 
seeks  every  opportunity  to  do  me  a 
mischief.  And,  since  he  is  my  guardian, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  to  endure  or  to  run 
away." 

"  Ah  !  Mathew  Humble,  who  bought 
my  farm.  Sam  Embleton  married  his 
father's  sister.  Did  your  Uncle  Sam  leave 
Morwick  MiU  to  Mathew  % " 

"  No,  sir ;  he  left  it  to  me." 

"  And  Mathew  is  your  guardian  ?  Yet 
the  mill  is  your  own,  and  you  have  run 
away  from  your  own  property  1  Morwick 
Mill  is  a  pretty  estate.  It  likes  me  not. 
Yet  you  would  fain  seek  your  fortune  in 
London.  That  is  well  Fortune,  my  lad, 
is  only  to  be  made  by  men  of  resolute 
hearts,  like  me."  He  expanded  as  he 
spoke,  and  seemed  to  grow  two  feet  higher 
and  broad  in  proportion.  "And  strong 
arms,  like  mine — he  hammered  his  chest 
as  if  it  had  been  an  anvil — "and  keen 
eyes,  like  mine.     Weak  men  fail  and  get 


trampled  on  in  London.  Cowardly  men 
get  set  on  one  side,  while  the  strong  and 
tiie  brave  march  on.  I  shall  be,  without 
doubt,  next  year,  a  Common  Councilman. 
Strong  men,  clever  men,  brave  men,  boy, 
march,  I  say,  from  honour  to  greater 
honour.  I  shall  become  Alderman  in  two 
or  three  years,  if  Providence  .so  disposes. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  exalted  ambitions 
of  the  London  citizen.  You  would  climb 
like  me.  You  would  be,  some  day,  my 
Lord  Mayor.  It  iB  well  It  does  you 
credit    It  is  a  noble  ambition." 

Meantime  a  maid  had  been  spreading 
the  table  with  supper,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  eyes  of  the  boy  were  turned 
upon  tbe  cola  meats  with  so  visible  a  long- 
ing, that  the  merchant  could  not  choose 
but  observe  his  hunger.  So  he  bade  him 
sit  and  eat  Now,  while  Ralph  devoured 
his  supper,  being  at  the  moment  one  of 
the  hungriest  lads  in  all  England,  the 
honest  glover  went  on  talking  in  grand,  if 
not  boastful  language,  about  himself  and 
his  great  doings.  Yet,  inexperienced  as  he 
was,  Ralph  could  not  but  wonder,  because, 
although  the  merchant  was  certainly 
past  fifty  years  of  age,  the  great  things 
were  all  in  the  future.  He  would  become 
one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  London ; 
he  would  be  Lord  Mayor ;  he  would  make 
his  daughter  a  great  heiress ;  he  designed 
that  she  should  marry  a  lord  at  least.  At 
this  announcement  Bialph  blushed  and  his 
heart  sank.  One  of  the  reasons,  said  the 
merchant,  why  he  kept  her  still  in 
Northumberland  was  that  he  did  not  wish 
her  to  return  home  until  they  were  removed 
to  a  certain  great  house  which  he  had  in 
his  mind,  but  had  not  yet  purchased.  She 
should  go  in  silk  and  satin ;  he  would  give 
such  great  entertainments  that  even  the 
king  should  hear  of  them;  London  was 
ever  the  city  for  noble  feasting.  And  so 
he  talked,  until  the  lad's  brain  reeled  for 
thinking  of  all  these  splendours,  and  ho 
grew  sad  in  thinking  how  far  off  Drusilla 
would  be  as,  one  by  one,  all  these  grandeurs 
became  achieved. 

Another  thins  he  observed :  that, while 
the  husband  ta&ed  in  his  confident  and 
braggart  way,  the  wife,  who  was  a  thin 
woman,  sat  silent  and  sometimes  sighed. 
Why  did  she  sigh  1  Did  she  want  to  live 
on  in  obscurity  1    Had  she  no  ambition  1 

Then  the  merchant  filled  and  lit  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  and  proceeded  to  tell  Ralph 
how  he  would  have  to  begin  upon  this 
ambitious  career  in  search  of  fortune. 
First,  he  would  have  to  be  an  apprentice. 
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"I  waa  myself/'  said  Mr.  Hetherington, 
''  an  apprentice,  though  who  would  uiink 
it  now ) "  Aa  an  apprentice  he  wonld 
sweep  and  clean  out  the  shop,  open  it  in 
the  morning,  and  shut  it  at  night,  wait 
upon  the  customers  all  day,  run  errands, 
obey  dutifully  his  master,  learn  the  busi- 
ness, watch  his  master's  interests,  behave 
with  respect  to  his  betters,  show  zeal  in  the 
despatch  of  work,  get  no  holidays  or  play- 
time, never  see  the  green  fields  except  on 
Good  Fridays,  take  for  meals  what  might 
be  given  him,  which  would  certainly  not 
be  slices  off  the  sirloin,  and  sleep  under 
the  counter  at  night  In  short,  uxe  shop 
would  be  his  work-room,  his  parlour,  his 
eating-room,  and  his  bed-room. 

The  boy  listened  to  his  instructions 
with  dismay.  Was  this  the  road  to 
fortune  1  Was  he  to  become  a  slave  for 
some  years  9  But — after  1  His  apprentice- 
ship finished,  it  appeared  that  he  might,  if 
he  could  find  money,  open  a  shop,  and 
become  a  master.  But  most  young  men, 
he  learned,  found  it  necessary  to  remain  in 
the  employment  of  their  masters  for  some 
years,  and  in  some  cases  for  the  whole 
term  of  their  natural  lives. 

He  did  not  consider  that  he  had  already 
such  a  fortune  as  would,  if  laid  out  with 
judgment,  enable  him  to  open  a  shop  or  to 
buy  a  partnership.  He  forgot  at  the  time 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  Morwick  Mill 
It  seemed  to  him,  being  so  young  and  in- 
pxperienced,  that  he  had  run  away  from 
his  inheritance,  and  abandoned  it  to 
Mathew.  He,  too,  might  therefore  have 
to  remain  in  a  master's  employment  This 
was  fine  fortune,  truly,  to  be  a  servant  all 
your  days.  And  the  boy  began  already 
even  to  regret  his  Cousin  Mathew's  blows 
and  Barbara's  cruel  tongue. 

His  pipe  finished,  the  merchant  re- 
membered that  at  eight  his  club  would 
meet,  and  therefore  left  the  lad  with  his 
wife. 

**  Boy,"  she  leaned  over  the  table  and 
whispered  eagerly  as  soon  as  her  husband 
was  gone,  "have  you  come  up  to  London 
without  money  to  become  a  merchant  1 " 

"  f  ndeed,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  I  know 
not  what  I  may  become." 

'' Then  fly,"  she  said;  "go  home  again. 
Follow  the  plough,  become  a  tinker,  a 
tailor,  a  cobbler — anything  that  is  honest 
Trade  is  uncertain.  For  one  who  succeeds 
a  dozen  are  broke ;  you  know  not,  any 
moment,  but  that  you  also  may  break. 
Your  fortune  hangs  upon  a  hundred  chances. 
Alasl  if  one  of   these  fail,  there  is  the 


Fleet,  or  may  be  Newgate,  or  Marahalaea, 
or  Whitecross  Street,  or  the  King's  Bench, 
or  the  Clink — there  are  plenty  of  places 
for  the  bestowal  of  poor  debtors — for 
yourself,  and  for  your  wife  and  innocent 
children  ruin  and  starvation." 

"  Tet,"  said  Ralph,  "  Mr.  Hetherington 
is  not  anxioua" 

"  He  leaves  anxiety,"  she  replied  bitterly, 
«  to  his  wife." 

Then  she  became  silent,  and  spoke  no 
more  to  the  boy,  but  sat  with  her  lips 
working  as  one  who  conversed  with  hersdf. 
And  from  time  to  time  she  sighed  as  if  her 
heart  was  breaking. 

In  the  morning  the  merchant  was  np 
betimes,  and  began  again  upon  the  glories 
of  the  city. 

"  Art  still  of  the  same  mind  f  "  he  aaked 
"Wilt  thou  be  like  Whittbgton  and 
Oresham,  and  me,  also  one  of  those  who 
cUmb  the  tree  1 " 

Then  Ralph  confessed  with  a  blush — 
which  mattered  nothing,  so  deep  waa  the 
ruddy  brown  upon  his    cheek — ^that  he  | 
found  city  honours  dearly  bought  at  the 
price  of  so  much  labour  and  confinement 

"  Then,"  said  his  adviser  in  less  friendly 
tones,  **  what  will  you  do  1 " 

Ralph  asked  if  there  was  nothing  that  a 
young  man  may  do  besides  work  at  a  trade 
or  sit  in  a  shop. 

"Why,  truly,  yes,"  Mr.  Hetherington 
replied  with  severity;  "  he  may  become  a 
highwayman,  and  rob  upon  the  road,  taking 
their  money  from  honest  tradesmen  and 
poor  farmers — a  gallant  life  indeed,  and  so 
he  will  presently  hang  in  chaiDs,  or  be 
anatomised  and  set  up  in  Surgeon's  Hall, 
There  is  the  end  of  your  fresh  air  for 
you." 

"  But,  with  respect,  sir,''  Ralph  persisted, 
"  I  mean  in  an  honest  way." 

"If  he  is  rich  enough  he  may  be  a 
scholar  of  Cambridge,  and  so  take  orders, 
or  he  may  become  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer, 
or  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  surgeon,  and  go  to 
sea  in  His  Majesty's  ships  and  lead  a  d<^  s 
life,  or  a  soldier  and  go  a  fighting " 

"  Let  me  be  a  soldier,"  cried  the  boy. 

"  Why,  why  1  But  you  must  first  get 
His  Majesty's  commission,  and  to  get  tibia 
you  must  beg  for  letters  to  my  Lord  This 
and  my  Lord  That,  and  dangle  aboat  great 
houses,  praying  lor  their  influence^  and 
bribe  the  lacqueys,  and  then  perhi^  never 
get  your  commission  after  alL" 

This  was  discouraging. 
"Rolling  stones,  lad,"  said  the   great 
merchant,  "gather  no  moss.    Better  stand 
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quiet  behind  the  counter,  sweep  out  shop, 
serve  customers,  and  keep  accounts,  and 
perhaps  some  day  be  partner  and  grow 
rich.'* 

Bat  Ralph  hung  his  head. 

"Then  how  can  I  help  thee,  foolish  boy  1 
Yet,  because  I  knew  thy  father,  and  for 

Drusy's  sake Stay,  would  you  go  to 

India  1 " 

To  India  1  Little,  indeed,  of  the  great 
doingsMn  India  reached  the  town  of  Wark- 
worth.  Yet  Ralph  had  heard  the  Vicar 
talking  with  Mr.  Camaby  of  Colonel  Clive 
and  the  famous  battle  of  Plassy.  To 
India !    His  eye  flashed. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  would  willingly  go  to 
India.'' 

"My  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Silvertop,  is  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 
Come,  let  us  seek  his  counsel" 

They  walked,  the  boy  being  much 
astonished  at  the  crowd,  the  noise,  and  the 
never  ceasine  business  of  the  streets,  down 
Cheapside,  through  the  Poultry,  past  the 
new  Mansion  Bouse  and  the  Royal 
Exchange,  into  Comhill,  where  stands  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  house, 
a  plain  solid  building,  adorned  with  pillars 
of  Uie  Doric  order.  Mr.  Hetherington  led 
the  way  into  a  great  hall,  where  was 
already  assembled  a  crowd  of  men  who 
had  favours  to  ask  of  the  directors,  and 
finding  a  servant  he  sent  his  name  to  Mr. 
Silvertop. 

Presently,  for  nothing  was  done  in  un- 
dignified haste  in  this  house,  Mr.  Silvertop 
himself — a  getitleman  of  three  score,  and 
of  grave  appearance— descended  the  staira 
To  him  Sur.  Hetherington  unfolded  his 
business. 

Here,  he  said,  was  a  young  fellow 
from  Northumberland,  heir  to  a  small  and 
pretty  estate,  but  encumbered  for  three  or 
four  years  to  come  with  a  guardian,  whose 
affection  he  appeared  to  have  unfortunately 
lost^  so  that  it  would  be  well  for  both  to 
remain  apart ;  but  he  was  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  roving  tastes,  who  woula  fain 
see  a  littie  of  the  world,  and — ^but  this  he 
whispered — a  brave  and  bold  fellow. 

Mr.  Silvertop  regarded  the  lad  atten- 
tively. 

"  Oar  writers,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  go 
out  on  small  salaries.  They  seldom  rise 
above  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year  at  the  most  Yet — mark  this,  young 

f;entleman — so  great  are  their  chances  in 
ndia  that  they  sometimes  come  home  at 
forty,  or  even  less,  with  a  hundred — aye, 
two    hundred  thousand  pounds.    Think 


upon  that^  boy  I  So  great  a  thing  it  is  to 
serve  this  Honourable  Company.' 

The  boy's  eyes  showed  no  emotion.  A 
dull  dog,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  Mr.  Silver- 
top,  not  to  tremble  at  the  mere  mention  of 
so  vast  a  sum. 

"  Leave  him  here,  my  good  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Silvertop.  "I  have  business,  but  I 
will  return  and  speak  with  him  again.  He 
can  walk  in  the  hall  and  wait." 

Mr.  Hetherington  went  his  way,  and 
Ralph  waited. 

After  an  hour  or  so,  he  saw  Mr.  Silver- 
top  comins  down  the  stairs  again.  He 
was  escorting,  or  leading  to  the  door,  or 
in  some  way  behaving  in  respectful  and 
deferential  fashion  to  a  tall  and  splendid 
gentleman,  brave  in  scarlet,  wearing  a  sash 
and  a  sword  and  a  gold-laced  hat  At  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  Mr.  Silvertop  bowed  low 
to  this  gentleman,  who  joined  a  little  group 
of  gentlemen,  some  of  them  also  in  scarlet 
He  seemed  to  be  the  chief  amone  them,  for 
they  all  behaved  to  him  with  the  greatest 
respect  Then  Mr.  Silvertop  looked  about 
in  the  crowd,  and  spying  Ralph,  beckoned 
him  to  draw  near  and  speak  with  him. 

"  So,"  said  Mr.  Silvertop,  "  you  are  the 
lad.  Yes,  I  remember."  Ralpli  thought 
it  strange  that  he  should  not  remem^r, 
seeing  that  it  was  but  an  hour  or  so  since 
Mr.  Silvertop  had  spoken  last  with  him. 
"  You  are  recommended  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Hetherington.  Well,  I  know  not — we 
are  pestered  with  applications  for  our 
writerships.  Every  runaway "  — Ralph 
blushed  —  "every  out-at-elbows  younger 
son  " — the  great  gentleman  in  scarlet,  who 
was  close  at  hand,  here  turned  his  head 
and  looked  at  the  lad  with  a  little  interest 
— "  eveiy  poor  curate's  brat  who  can  read 
and  cypher  wants  to  be  sent  to  India." 

"  You  cannot,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman  in 
scarlet,  "send  too  many  Englishmen  to 
India.  I  would  that  the  whole  country 
was  ruled  by  Englishmen  —  yet  not  by 
quill-drivers." 

He  added  the  last  words  in  a  lower  voice, 
yet  Ralph  heard  them. 

Mr.  Silvertop  bowed  low,  and  turned 
again  to  the  boy. 

"A  writership,"  he  continued,  "is  the 
greatest  gift  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  a 
deserving  lad.  Remember  that,  and  if— 
but  I  cannot  promise.  I  would  oblige  my 
friend  if  I  could — but  I  will  not  undertake 
anything.  With  my  influence — ^yet  I  do 
not  say  for  certain ;  a  writership  h  a  greater 
matter  than  you  seem  to  think — I  might 
bring  thy  case  before  the  directors.     Is  thy 
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handwriting  fair,  and  thy  knowledge  of 
figures  absolute )  ** 

Balph  blushed,  because  his  handwriting 
was  short  of  the  clerkly  standard. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  I  love 
not  writing.  I  would  rather  carry  a  sword 
than  a  pen." 

"  Ta-ta-ta,"  replied  Mr.  Silvertop,  whose 
influence  lay  wholly  in  the  mercantile 
department  of  the  company.  "  We  waste 
our  tima  A  sword  I  I  know  naught  of 
swords.  Go  thy  ways,  boy — ^go  thy  ways. 
Is  London  City,  think  you,  a  place  for  the 
carriage  of  swords  ]  Go,  take  the  king's 
shilling,  and  join  a  marching  regiment 
I  warrant  you  enough  of  swords  and 
bayonets." 

Ealph  bowed  and  turned  away  sadly. 
The  gentleman  in  scarlet,  who  had  appa- 
rently been  listening  to  the  conversation, 
followed  him  to  the  doors  with  thoughtful 

''A  lad  who  would  rather  handle  a 
sword  than  a  pen,"  he  said.  ''Are  there 
many  such  lads  left  in  this  city  of  trade 
and  greed  ] " 

They  looked,  at  the  Leg  and  Star,  that 
day,  for  the  return  of  the  young  North- 
umbrian in  time  for  dinner.  But  he  came 
not ;  nor  did  he  come  at  night ;  nor  did 
he  ever  come.  No  one  knew  whither  he 
had  gone  or  what  had  become  of  him,  and 
much  Mr.  Hetherincton  feared  that  in  this 
wicked  town  he  had  been  enticed  by  some 
designing  wretch  to  his  destruction. 

CHAPTER  IV.     DRUSILLA's  STORY. 

I  WAS  bom  in  Cheapside,  almost  beneath 
the  bells  of  Bow,  on  October  the  fifth,  in 
the  year  of  grace  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty-three^  being  the  fifth  and  youngest  child 
of  Solomon  Metherington  and  Prudence 
his  wife.    My  father  was  a  citizen  and 

? lover,  a  member  of  the  Honourable 
/ompany  of  Glovers,  his  ambition  beins 
always  to  be  elected,  before  becomingLord 
Mayor,  Master  of  his  Company.  These 
ambitions  are  laudable  in  a  city  merchant, 
yet,  alas  1  they  are  not  always  attained, 
and  in  my  unhappy  father's  case  they  were 
very  far  from  being  reached,  as  you  shall 
presently  hear. 

There  is,  I  am  told,  some  quality  in  the 
London  air  which  causeth  the  city,  in  spite 
of  much  that  is  foolish  as  regards  cleuili- 
ness,  to  be  a  healthy  place,  and  favourable 
to  children.  So  that,  for  my  own  part, 
though  I  was  brought  up  in  the  very  centre 
and  heart  of  the  city,  with  no  green  fields 


to  run  in,  nor  any  gardens  save  those 
belonging  to  the  Drapers'  Company,  I9  as 
well  as  my  brothers  and  sfsters,  was  a 
healthy  and  well-faring  child  up  to  the 
age  of  eight,  when  I,  with  all  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  was  afflicted  with  that  scourge 
of  mankind,  small-pox.  This  dreadfdl 
disease,  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  my 
parents,  killed  their  four  eldest  children, 
and  spared  none  bat  mysdf,  the  yonngest, 
and  a  girL.  To  lose  three  strong  and  ^o- 
mising  boys,  the  hope  of  the  house,  as 
well  as  a  girl  of  fourteen,  already  beginning 
to  be  usdtul,  was  a  most  dreadfol  thing, 
and  I  wonder  that  my  mother,  who  ]M0- 
sionately  loved  her  boys,  ever  recoveired 
cheerfulness.  Indeed,  until  her  dying  day 
she  kept  the  annual  recurrence  of  this 
day,  which  robbed  her  of  her  childrea — 
for  they  all  died  on  the  same  day — ^in 

E>rayer  and  f  astbg  and  tears.  Yet  I  was 
eft,  and,  by  further  blessbg  of  Heav«3, 
I  recoverea  so  far  that,  alwough  I  was 
weakly  and  ailing  for  a  long  time,  I  was 
not  marked  by  a  single  spot  or  any  of  those 
ugly  pits,  which  sometimes  ruin  many  a 
woman's  beauty  and  thereby  rob  her  of  (hat 
choicest  blessing,  the  love  of  a  husband. 
So  different,  however,  was  I  from  the  stout 
and  hearty  girl  before  the  small-pox,  that 
my  parents  were  advised  that  the  best 
chance  to  save  my  life — ^this  being  for  the 
time  their  chief  and  even  their  only  hope- 
was  to  send  me  into  the  country,  there  to 
live  in  fresh  pure  air,  mnniBg  in  the  son, 
and  fed  on  oatmeal  porridge,  good  milk, 
fat  bacon,  and  new-laid  eggs. 

Then  my  father  bethought  hina  of  his 
own  mother  who  lived  far  away  indeed 
from  London,  namely  at  Warkwoitfa,  in 
Northumberland.  And  he  proposed  to  my 
mother  that  they  diould  take  this  long 
journey,  carrying  me  with  thenii  a&d  leave 
ma  for  a  while  in  charge  of  my  gruid* 
mother ;  which  being  done,  and  my  health 
showing  signs  of  amendment^  they  were 
constrained  to  go  back  to  their  own  bosiDfiaib 
leaving  me  in  good  hands,  yet  with  sor- 
rowful hearts,  because  they  were  gomg 
home  without  me  And  for  six  .or  ssiven 
years  I  saw  them  no  more. 

No  girl,  to  be  sure,  had  kinder  treatment 
or  more  indulgent  governess  than  myself. 
My  grandmother.  Dame  Hetherington — 
though  not  a  lady  by  birth,  bat  oidj  a 
farmer's  daughter — ^lived  in  the  famse 
which  stands  oiitside  the  town,  beyond  the 
bridge,  among  the  tree&  You  may  know 
it  by  its  garden  and  green  railings.  It  is  a 
smaJl  house,  yet  large  enough  for  the 
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and  wants  of  an  old  lady  and  a  single 
serving-maid.  She  was  then  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  but  this  is  considered  young 
in  Northumberland,  and  I  have  seen  many 
ladies  from  London  and  the  south  country, 
or  even  out  of  Scotland,  who  at  fifty  were 
not  so  active.  She  lived  upon  an  annuity, 
forty  pounds  a  year,  which  her  son  bought 
for  her  when  he  sold  his  father's  farm  of 
thirty  acres;  it  was  •bought  by  Mathew 
Humble.  As  for  the  cot^e,  it  was  also 
my  father's,  and  the  Dame  hved  in  it,  rent 
frea 

It  was  the  Dame,  my  grandmother,  who 
taught  me  all  household  things,  such  as  to 
spin,  to  sew,  to  dam,  to  hem,  to  knit,  to 
embroider,  to  bake  and  brew,  to  make 
puddings,  cakes,  jellies,  and  conserves,  to 
compound  skilfully  cowslip,  ginger,  and 
gooseberry  wine;  to  clean,  sweep,  dust, 
and  keep  in  order  my  own  and  all  the 
other  rooms  in  the  house.  It  was  the 
Vicar's  wife  who  undertook — there  being 
no  school  in  the  town,  save  a  humble 
Dame's  School — to  teach  me  reading, 
^vritmg,  cyphering,  together  with  my  Cate- 
chism and  the  Qreat  Scheme  of  Christian 
Sedemption,  of  which,  being  the  daughter 
of  pious  parents,  I  already  possessed  the 
rudiments.  There  were  not  many  books 
to  read  in  the  house,  because  my  grand- 
mother did  not  read ;  but  there  were  the 
Bible,  the  Apocrypha,  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, a  book  of  Hymns  and  Pious  Songs, 
and  a  bundle  of  the  cheap  books  which 
tell  of  Valentine  and  Orson,  Dick  Whit- 
tin^n,  the  last  Appearance  of  the  Devil, 
and  the  latest  Examples  of  Divine  Wrath 
against  fools  and  profligates. 

But  because  the  Dame,  my  grandmother, 
was  a  wise  woman,  and  reflected  that  I 
was  sent  away  from  London  in  order  to 
recover  my  health  and  grow  strong,  I  was 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  run  about  in  the 
open  air  as  much  as  possible,  so  that,  as 
this  part  of  England  is  qiute  safe,  and 
there  are  here  few  gipsies  (who  mostly 
stay  on  the  other  side  of  Cheviot)  nor 
any  robbers  on  the  road — nor,  indeed,  any 
road  at  all  to  signify — I  very  soon  grew 
to  know  the  whole  country  within  the 
reach  of  a  hearty  girl's  feet 

There  is  plenty  to  see,  though  this  part 
of  Northumberland  is  flat,  whik  the  rest  is 
wild  and  mountainous.  Firstly,  there  are 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  about  which  it 
is  always  pleasant  for  a  child  to  run  and 
cUmb,  or  for  a  grown  person  to  meditate 
on  the  vanitv  of  earthly  things,  seeing  that 
this  pile  of  rains  was  once  a  great  and 


stately  castle,  and  this  green  sward  was 
once  hidden  beneath  the  feet  of  fierce 
soldiers,  who  now  are  dust  and  ashes  in  the 

f  rave-yard.  From  the  castle  one  looks 
own  upon  the  Coquet,  which  would  ever 
continue  in  my  eyes  the  sweetest  of 
rivers,  even  were  I  to  see  the  far-famed 
Tiber,  or  the  silver  Thames,  or  the  great 
Ganges,  or  the  mysterious  Nile,  or  even 
the  sacred  Jordan.  It  winds  round  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  "which  the  castle  is 
built  There  is  one  spot  upon  its  banks 
where  I  have  often  stood  to  watch  the 
castle  risine  proudly — albeit,  in  ruins — 
above  the  niO,  and  wholly  reflected  in 
the  tranquil  waters  below.  It  was  my 
delight  to  scramble  down  the  banks  and  to 
wander  fearless  along  the  windings  of  the 
tortuous  stream,  watching  the  brightness 
of  its  waters,  now  deep,  now  broad,  now 
silent,  now  bubbling  with  the  fish  leaping 
up  and  disappearing,  and  the  woods  hang- 
ing on  the  rising  bank.  If  you  sat  quite 
quiet,  moving  not  so  much  as  a  finger,  you 
mighty  if  you  were  lucky,  presently  see  a 
great  otter  swimming  alops  in  the  shadow 
of  the  bank,  and  you  would  certainly  see  a 
water-rat  sitting  in  the  sun.  But  if  you 
move  so  much  as  an  eyelid  the  rat  drops  into 
the  water  like  a  stone.  Or  if  you  crossed 
the  river,  which  you  can  very  easily  do  in 
some  parts  by  taking  off  your  shoes  and 
stockings  and  wading,  you  could  go  visit 
the  Hermitaga  There  is  the  little  chapel 
in  which  the  hapless  solitary  prayed,  and 
the  figure  which  he  rudely  sculptured,  and 
even  the  stone  bed  on  which  he  lay  and 
the  steps  of  the  altar  worn  by  his  knees. 
But  cluldren  think  little  of  tiiese  things, 
and  to  me  it  was  only  a  place  where  one 
could  rest  in  cool  shade  when  the  sun  was 
hot,  or  seek  shelter  from  the  cold  blast  of 
the  winter  wind. 

Higher  up  the  river  was  Morwick  Mill, 
where  Balph  Embleton  lived  with  his 
uncle. 

Or,  again,  if  instead  of  crossing  the 
bridge  and  going  up  to  the  castle,  you 
walked  across  the  fi^ds  which  lay  at  the 
back  of  the  garden — wild  and  barren  fields 
covered  wiw  tufts  of  coarse  grass — ^you 
came,  after  half  a  mile  or  so  of  rough 
walking,  to  the  sea-shore,  fringed  with  low 
sand-hiUs.  It  was  an  endless  joy  to  run 
oyer  these  lulls  and  explore  tiieir  tiny 
valleys  and  peaks  of  twenty  feet  high  at 
least  Or  one  could  wander  on  the  sands, 
looking  at  the  waves,  an  occupation  which 
never  tires,  or  watching  sea-gulls  sailing 
with  loner  white  winirs  in  the  breeze  or 
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the  little  oxbirds  on  the  sands.  If  yon 
walked  down  instead  of  up  the  river,  you 
came,  after  three  miles,  to  its  month  and 
the  little  town  of  Amble,  where  every  man 
is  a  fisherman. 

Beyond  the  town,  half  a  mile  out  to 
sea,  lies  the  little  island  of  Coquet  Ralph 
once  rowed  me  across  the  narrow  channel, 
and  we  explored  the  desert  island  and 
thought  of  Robinson  Crusoe  which  he  had 
read  and  told  me.  But  this  was  before 
the  time  when  we  took  to  pretending  at 
ghosts. 

In  those  days,  which  seem  to  have  been 
so  happy,  and  I  dare  say  were,  Ralph  was 
free,  and  could  come  and  go  as  pleased 
him  best,  save  that  he  went  every  morning 
to  the  Vicar,  who  taught  him  Latin  ana 
Greek,  and  sometimes  remembered — but 
in  kindly  moderation — ^the  advice  of  Solo- 
mon. The  reason  of  this  freedom  was  that 
his  uncle,  with  whom  he  lived,  loved  the 
lad  greatly,  and  intended  great  things  for 
him,  even  designing  that  he  should  become 
a  great  scholar  and  go  to  Cambridge.  For 
once  there  was  a  member  of  his  family 
who  took  to  learning  and  rose  from  being 
a  poor  scholar  in  that  University,  which 
has  ever  been  a  kindly  nurse  or  foster- 
mother  of  poor  scholars,  to  be  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity  and  a  Bishop.  But  my  Ralph 
was  never  to  be  a  Bishop,  nor  even  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  And  a  sad  change 
was  to  happen  at  the  mill 

Everybody  was  our  friend  in  those  days, 
from  1^.  Cuthbert  Carnaby,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  the  Vicar,  down  to  SaQor  Nan  and 
her  lodger,  Dan  Gredse,  the  Strong  Man. 
Everybody  had  a  kind  word  for  Ralph,  and 
nobody  told  me  then  how  wicked  it  was  to 
run  about  with  a  boy  of  such  unnatural 
depravity.  This,  as  you  will  see,  was  to 
come.  He  was  a  tall  boy  for  his  years, 
and  he  was  six  years  older  than  myself, 
which  proves  how  good-natured  be  must 
have  been,  for  few  boys  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen care  for  the  companionship  of  a  girl 
of  nine  or  ten.  As  for  his  face,  it  has 
always  been  the  dearest  face  in  the  world 
to  me,  and  always  will  be,  so  that  I  know 
not  whether  o&er  people  would  call  it 
a  handsome  face.  His  eyes  were  eager,  as 
if — which  was  the  case — he  always  wanted 
to  be  up  and  doing.  They  were  blue  eyes, 
because  he  was  a  Northumberland  lad,  yet 
not  soft  and  dreamy  eyes,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  the  people  of  the  north. 
His  face  was  oval  and  his  features  regular. 
He  carried  his  head  thrown  back,  and 
walked  erect  with  both  hands  ready,  as  if 


there  was  generally  a  fight  to  be  expected, 
and  it  was  well  to  be  prepared.  To  be 
sure,  Ralph  was  one  of  those  who  love  a 
fight  and  do  not  sulk  if  they  are  beaten, 
but  bide  a  bit  and  then  on  again. 

On  Sunday  afternoons,  who  so  ready  as 
he  at  quarterstaff  or  wrestling,  or  any  of 
the  manly  sports  f  As  regards  the  cock- 
fighting,  bull-baiting,  and  dog-fighting,  with 
which  our  common  people  so  love  to 
inflame  their  passions  and  to  destroy  their 
sensibility,  Ralph  would  none  of  it,  because 
he  loved  dogs,  and,  indeed,  all  animak 
But  at  an  otter-bunt  he  was  always  to  t^e 
front.  He  was  not  fond  of  books  and 
school-learning,  yet  he  loved  to  read  of 
foreign  lands  and  of  adventures.  Hie 
Vicar  lent  him  such  books,  and  he  told 
me,  long  before  I  thought  that  he  too 
would  become  such  an  one  himself,  of 
Pizarro,  Cortes,  Raleigh,  and  Frands 
DHke  (not  to  speak  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  Captain  Gulliver),  aa<I  of  what  great 
things  they  did  and  what  fine  places  they 
visited.  A  brave  boy  always,  whose  heart 
leaped  up  when  he  heard  of  brave  things. 

All  the  town,  I  have  said,  were  our 
friends.  But  of  course  we  had  some  who 
were  more  with  us  than  others.  For 
instance,  what  should  we  have  been  witii- 
out  the  Fugleman  T  To  those  who  did  not 
know  him  he  was  the  chief  Terror  of  the 
town,  being  so  stem  and  lean  in  ap- 
pearance, so  stiff  and  upright^  and,  beddes, 
officially  connected  with  such  things  as 
stocks,  whipping-post^  pound,  and  pilloiy : 
names  of  rebuka  To  Ralph  and  to  me  he 
was  a  trusted  and  thoughtful  friend,  almost 
a  playfellow.  His  room  at  the  gateway  of 
the  castle,  to  which  he  had  fitted  a  doon 
and  a  window  of  glass  in  a  wooden  frame, 
was  full  of  things  curious  and  delightfoL 
He  had  eggs  strune  in  long  festoons  round 
the  walls,  and  could  tell  us  where  to  look 
for  the  nests  in  n>ring;  he  had  a  ferret 
in  a  box;  he  had  fishing-rods  and  nets; 
he  had  traps  for  wild  fowl,  and  for  rabbits; 
he  had  a  fowling-piece,  and  he  could  tell 
us  stories  without  end  of  his  campaigns. 
Why,  this  brave  fellow,  who  was  for  thir^ 
years  and  more  in  the  Fourteenth  Berk- 
shire Regiment,  could  tell  us  of  the  great 
review  held  on  Salisbury  Plain  by  hs 
majesty  King  George  the  First,  of  pious 
memory.  He  could  tell  us  of  the  ftjnoos 
Siege  of  Gibraltar,  when  the  regiment  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Clayton,  and  of  the 
Battle  of  Dettingen,  where  that  gallant 
officer  was  killed;  of  Culloden  and  the 
Young    Pretender.      A   brave     regiment 
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always  and  strong  in  Protestant  faith, 
though  much  given  to  drink  and  only  kept 
in  paths  of  virtue  by  strict  discipline  and 
daily  floggings. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Fugleman — and 
Sailor  Nan,  of  whom  more  anon — I  for  one 
should  never  have  learned  about  foreign 
places  at  all,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us 
in  Warkworth.  Now,  indeed,  having 
heard  him  talk  about  them  so  often,  I 
'seem  to  know  the  phlegmatic  Dutch  and 
the  slow  German,  and  the  Frenchmen 
with  their  love  of  gloryi  and  the  Spaniards 
with  their  Papistical  superstitions,  and  the 
cruel  ways  of  the  Moors,  because  the 
Fourteenth  were  once  at  Tangiers. 

Balph,  of  course,  knew  much  more  than  I, 
because  he  was  more  curious,  being  a  boy, 
and  asked  many  more  questions,  being 
always,  as  I  have  said  already,  thirsty  for 
information  concerning  other  people.  No 
one  else  in  Warkworui  had  been  abroad, 
not  even  Mr.  Camaby,  though  gentlemen 
of  good  birth,  like  himself,  sometimes  made 
the  grand  tour  in  their  youth,  accompanied 
by  tutors.  Yet  Mr.  Carnaby  said  that  they 
often  learned  more  wickedness  than  good, 
and  would  have  been  better  at  homa  No 
one  eke  talked  about  foreigners  or  knew 
anything  of  them,  finding  sufficient  subject 
for  conversation  in  the  weather  and  the 
events  of  the  day  in  town  and  country 
sida  I  do  not  except  Sailor  Nan,  although 
she  had  sailed  over  many  seas,  because  a 
person  who  only  goes  to  sea  remains 
always,  it  seems  to  me,  in  one  spot 

Northumberland  is  enough,  indeed,  for 
the  Northumbrians.  To  begin  with,  there 
is  no  part  of  England  where  there  is  so 
much  left  to  be  told  by  the  old  women, 
who  are  ever  the  collectors  and  treasurers 
of  things  gone  by  and  old  stories.  Why, 
men  are  as  wasteful  of  their  recollections 
as  of  their  money,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
women,  the  past  would  perish.  It  seems 
to  me  as  if  the  Dame  could  never  come  to 
an  end  with  the  tales  she  told  me,  the 
songs  she  sang  me  (in  a  pretty  voice  still, 
though  a  little  cracked  with  age),  the 
proverbs  she  had  for  every  occasion,  and 
the  adventures  of  many  people  with  ghosts 
and  fairies.  There  was  the  story  of  the 
Loathly  Worm  of  Bamborough,  to  begin 
with,  and  the  terrible  tale  of  Sir  Guy  the 
Seeken  I  have  stood  amid  the  ruins  of 
Dunstanburgh  and  wondered  where  might 
be  the  door  through  which  he  entered 
when  he  found  the  beautiful  lady.  Then 
there  was  the  story  of  the  farmer  who 
found  King  Arthur  and  all  his  knights  in 


an  enchanted  sleep,  under  Sewing  Shields 
Castle.  He  saw  waiting  for  the  first  comer 
a  sword  and  a  horn.  He  drew  the  sword, 
indeed,  but  was  too  terrified  to  blow  the 
horn. 

Oh,  woe  betido  that  evil  dav 
On  which  the  witless  wight  was  bora, 

Who  drew  the  sword,  the  garter  cut, 
But  never  blew  the  bugle-horn. 

There  was  the  story  of  the  simple  man 
of  Eavensworth  who  died,  and  was  dead  for 
twenty-four  hours,  during  which  he  waa 
permitted  to  see  both  Heaven  and  Hell, 
and  was  sent  back  to  earth  to  tell  the 
Bishop  that  he  must  prepare  for  death. 
There  was  the  story  of  the  other  simple 
countryman  who  had  a  dream  of  treasura 
In  his  dream  he  saw  the  place  wh&re  the 
treasure  lay.  It  was  in  a  triangular  space 
made  by  three  great  stones  beneath  the 
ground.  That  simple  man  was  so.  foolish  as 
to  tell  his  dream.  Again  the  dream  came 
to  him.  This  time  he  got  up  early  in  the 
momins  and  went  out,  spade  in  hand,  to 
dig.  ^as  I  he  was  too  lat(9.  Someone  else 
had  been  there  before  him,  guided  by  the 
first  dream,  and  all  that  was  left  was  the 
triangular  space  made  by  the  three  great 
stones.  There  was  the  other  treasure-story 
connected  with  the  name  of  Nelly  the 
Knocker.  Nelly  the  Knocker  was  the 
ghost  of  an  old  woman.  She  came  every 
evening  at  dusk,  and  she  stationed  herself 
before  a  great  stone  standing  by  the  road- 
side near  a  farm.  Here  she  knocked  with 
a  hammer.  Everybody  had  seen  her — no 
one  was  afraid  of  her ;  the  rustics  were  so 
used  to  her  that  they  passed  her  without  a 
shudder,  though,  of  course,  no  one  ven- 
tured quite  close  to  her ;  her  tapping  was 
heard  a  long  way  ofif.  One  day  two  men 
thought  they  would  dig  under  the  stone,  to 
see  if  anything  was  there.  They  dug,  and 
they  found  a  great  pot  full  of  ^old  coins. 
So  that  Nelly  the  Knocker  was  justified  of 
her  knocking.  But  she  came  no  more. 
There  was  still  another  story  of  treasure : 
how  it  lay  buried  under  a  great  stone,  and 
how  those  who  would  dig  fear  it  were 
frightened  away  by  a  figure  in  white  which 
seemed  to  fly  from  under  it,  no  one  having 
courage  to  remain  after  the  appearance  of 
that  figure.  There  were,  lastly,  the  stories 
of  the  fairies  who  were  brought  into  the 
country  by  the  Crusaders,  never  having 
been  heard  of  before.  I  have  since  won- 
dered how  they  were  brought,  whether  in 
boxes,  or  in  cages,  or  in  what  other  way. 
Those  of  Northumberland  have  yellow 
hair ;  they  live  'in  chambers  under  green 
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hills;  they  have  a  great  day  of  meeting 
every  year,  namely,  on  the  eve  of  Roods- 
mass,  called  by  some  Hallowe'en.  The 
chief  mischief  they  do — it  is,  to  be  sore,  a 
very  great  mischief — ^is  to  steal  the  babies 
(wherefore  at  reaping-time  it  is  most  dan- 
gerous to  leave  their  little  children  under 
the  hedges)  and  to  substitute  changelings. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Dame  gravely,  "  I 
have  known  such  a  changeling.  His  name 
was  Little  Hobbie  o'  the  Castleton ;  he  was 
a  dwarf,  and  wrathful  by  disposition,  inso- 
much that  he  would  draw  his  gully  upon 
any  of  the  boys  who  offended  him.  But  his 
legs  were  short,  whereby  he  was  prevented 
fix>m  the  wickedness  of  murder,  or  at  least 
striking  and  wounding." 

There  was  also  the  Brown  Man  of  the 
Moors,  but  one  feared  him  not  at  Wark- 
worth,  where  there  are  no  moors.  And 
there  was  the  fearful  Ghost  of  Black 
Heddon,  known  as  Silky,  because  she 
always  appeared  dressed  in  silk ;  a  stately 
dame,  the  sight  of  whom  tenified  the 
stoutest 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  tales  with 
which  my  childish  head  was  filled,  and 
though  I  know  that  scoflfers  may  laugh,  in 
an  age  which  affects,  with  incredible  bold- 
ness, to  disbelieve  even  the  most  sacred 
things,  we  of  the  country  know  v^y  well 
that  these  things  are  too  well  authenticated 
not  to  be  trua  As  regards  Silky,  for  in- 
stance, the  man  was  still  living,  and  could 
be  spoken  witii,  when  I  was  a  girl,  who, 
being  then  a  youth  of  tender  years,  pro- 
posed to  personate  the  figure  in  white  which 
sometimes  stood  or  sat  by  the  bridge  on  the 
road  to  Edlingham  from  Alnwick  He  put 
on  a  sheet  and  sat  upon  the  bridge,  expect- 
ing to  frighten  passengers.  Lo !  beside 
him  he  saw,  suddenly,  the  real  ghost,  saying 
never  a  word.  And  at  sight  of  her  he  f  eU 
backwards  over  the  bridge  into  the  water 
and  broke  his  leg,  so  that  he  went  halt  to 
his  dying  day.  This  ought  to  have  been  a 
warning  both  to  Salph  and  myself :  but, 
alas !  it  was  not 

Sailor  Nan,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  up 
the  street  between  the  church  and  the 
castle,  had  seen  many  ghosts,  but  hers  were 
sea-ghosts,  because,  though  she  had  sailed 
in  a  great  many  seas,  she  had  never  been 
ashore— I  do  not  count  an  hour's  run 
among  grog-shops  going  ashore — in  foreign 
parts,  except  at  Portobello,  when  that 
place  was  taken  in  the  year  1739,  when 
she  was  with  Admiral  Burford,  being  also 
Captain  of  the  Foretop,  and  at  the  time 
about  thirty-six  years  of  age;  here,  by 


reason  of  a  wound,  her  sex  was  discovered, 
so  that  they  disrated  her  and  sent  her 
home.  Her  memory  being  good  and  her 
recollections  being  copious,  her  house  was 
much  frequented  by  young  people  who 
loved  to  hear  how  she  boaraed  the  Santa 
Isabella  when  aboard  the  Dorsetahire, 
under  Admiral  Delaval,  or  how  die  was 
present  at  the  famous  cutting  out  of  the 
Pirate  vdth  the  hangings  at  &e  yard-arm 
of  the  Pirate  Captain  and  all  his  crew,  and 
how  the  ghost  of  ttie  carpenter  (unjustly 
hanged)  haunted  the  main  deck  She  was 
at  this  time — I  mean,  at  the  time  when 
Ralph  did  penance— about  sixty  years  of 
age.  She  wore  a  sailor's  three-cornered 
hat,  cocked,  a  thick  woollen  wrapper  round 
her  neck,  and  petticoats  almost  as  short  as 
a  sailor's.  She  wore  also  thick  worsted 
stockings  and  men's  shoes,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  that  she  was  a 
woman,  not  a  man.  Her  voice  could  be 
either  rough  and  coarse  like  a  sailor's, 
or  thin  like  a  woman's,  as  she  ^eased; 
round  her  waist  she  tied  a  cord,  which 
had  a  knife  at  the  end  of  it  She  smoked 
tobacco  continually,  and  drank  as  mudi 
rum  as  ever  she  could  get  She  liyed 
chiefly  by  selling  tansy  cakes.  After  she 
was  disnussed  from  the  navy  she  married 
twice.  Her  first  husband  was  hanged  for 
selling  a  stolen  pig  at  Morpeth  Fair,  and 
her  second  hanged  himself — some  said  on 
account  of  his  wife's  cudgel  "  Himneys,* 
she  would  say,  **  it's  a  fine  thing  to  dee 
your  own  fair  deatL"  Her  conversation 
was  full  of  strange  sea  oaths,  and  she  was 
still  as  strong  as  most  men  are  at  thin^, 
with  thick  brawny  arms  and  sturdy  feet, 
a  woman  who  feared  no  maa  Besides  her 
tansy  cakes  she  told  fortunes  to  those  who 
would  give  her  silver,  and  she  mw  in 
her  garaen,  and  sold,  marsh  and  mari- 
gold. A  tough  hardened  did  woman,  her 
face  beaten  and  hardened  by  all  kinds  of 
weather,  who  sat  outside  her  door  on  a  b^ 
stone  all  day  long,  winter  and  summer,  rain, 
snow,  frost,  hau,  east  wind,  south  wind, 
sunshine,  cloud,  or  clear,  smoking  a  blade 
pipe  of  tobacco,  and  carrying  in  her  hand  a 
stick  with  which  she  threatened  the  children 
when  they  ran  after  her,  crying,  "  SaQor 
Nan,  Sailor  Nan;  half  a  woman,  half  a 
man  1 "  But  I  do  not  think  that  she  ever 
harmed  any  of  them.  People  came  to  see 
her  from  all  the  country-side,  partly  to  talk 
with  her,  because  she  was  so  full  of  stories, 
and  partly  to  look  at  a  woman  who  bad 
actually  carried  a  cutlass,  handled  pike 
and  marlinspike,   been   Captain    of    the 
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Foretop,  brandished  a  petty  officer's  rope's- 
end,  manned  a  boat,  foaght  ashore  side  by 
side  with  the  redcoats,  and  valiantly  boarded 
an  enemy.  In  the  end  she  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  and  eight,  but  she  never  altered  or 
looked  any  older,  or  lost  her  faculties,  or 
drank  less  rum,  or  smoked  less  tobacco. 

When  Ralph  was  nearly  fifteen,  a  great 
and  terrible  misfortune  befell  him.  His 
uncle,  Mr.  Samuel  Embleton,  though  not 
an  old  man,  died  suddenly.  After  he  was 
buried  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  by 
will  Morwick  Mill  and  the  farm,  his  house- 
hold furniture,  his  books,  which  were  not 
many^,  and  all  the  money  he  had  in  the 
world,  to  Salph  as  his  sole  heir.  This 
inheritance  proved  at  first  the  cause  of  great 
unhappiness  to  the  poor  boy.  For,  unfor- 
tunately, the  will  named  Mathew  Humble 
as  the  guardian  and  executor,  to  whom  the 
testator  devised  his  best  wig  and  his  best 
coat  with  his  second-best  bed  and  a  gold- 
headed  stick.  Now  it  angered  Mathew 
to  think  that  he  being  also  nephew  and 
sister's  son  of  Samuel  Embleton,  of  Mor- 
wick Mill,  was  left  no  part  or  portion 
of  this '  goodly  heifitage.  It  would  seem 
that,  knowing  his  uncle's  design  to  send 
Ralph  to  Cambridge,  and  his  hope  that 
he  would  become  a  credit  to  the  family 
and  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  he  had  hoped 
and  even  grown  to  believe  firmly  and  to 
expect  it  as  a  right,  that  the  mill  at  least, 
if  not  the  farm,  or  a  portion  of  it,  would 
be  left  to  him.  It  was,  therefore,  a  bitter 
blow  for  him  to  find  that  he  was  left 
nothing  at  all  except  what  he  could  make 
or  save  as  guardian  of  the  heir  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  estate,  with  free  quarters  at 
the  mill  for  six  years.  Surely  for  a  man 
of  probity  and  common-sense  that  would 
have  been  considered  a  great  deal. 

He  came,  with  his  sister,  who  was  as 
much  disappointed  as  himself,  in  a  spirit  of 
rancour,  mieJice,  and  envy.  He  regarded  the 
innocent  boy  as  a  supplanter.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  inform  him  that  he 
shomd  have  no  skulking  or  idleness.  He 
therefore  put  a  stop  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
lessons  with  the  Yicar,  and  employed  the 
boy  about  the  work  of  the  place,  giving 
him  the  hardest  and  the  most  disagreeable 
tasks  on  the  farm.  For  freedom  was  sub- 
stituted servitude;  for  liberty,  restraint;  for 
affection  and  kindness,  harsh  language  and 
continual  floggings ;  while  Barbara,  with  her 
tongue,  that  ill-governed  weapon  of  wom^ 
made  him  feel,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  how  idle,  how  useless,  how  greedy  a 
creature  he  was.    The  boy  bore  with  all, 


as  meekly  as  was  his  duty,  for  quite  two 
years.  But  he  often  came  to  me,  or  to  the 
Fugleman,  with  fists  clenched,  declaring 
that  he  would  endure  this  ill-usage  no 
longer,  and  asking  in  wonder  what  he 
had  done  to  deserve  it.  And  at  such 
times  he  would  swear  to  leave  the  mill 
and  run  away  and  seek  his  fortune  any- 
where— somewhere  in  the  world.  It  was 
always  in  his  mind,  from  the  first,  when 
Mathew  began  his  ill-treatment,  that  ho 
would  run  away  and  seek  his  fortune.  In 
this  design  he  was  strengthened  by  the 
example  of  my  father,  who  left  the  village 
when  a  boy  of  fourteen  to  seek  his  for- 
tune, and  found — you  shall  hear,  presently, 
what  he  found.  I  dissuaded  him,  as  much 
as  I  could,  because  it  was  dreadfol  for  me 
to  think  of  being  left  without  him,  or  of 
his  running  about  the  country  helpless  and 
friendless.  The  Fugleman,  who  knew  the 
world  and  had  travelled  far,  pointed  out 
to  him  very  sensibly  that  he  would  have 
to  endure  this  hardness  for  a  very  short 
time  longer,  that  he  was  already  sixteen 
and  as  tcdl  as  most  men,  and  could  not  for 
very  shame  be  flogged  much  longer;  while, 
as  for  Barbara's  tongue,  he  dedared  that 
a  brave  man  ought  not  to  value  what  a 
woman  said,  let  her  tongue  run  as  free  as 
the  Serjeant  at  drill  of.  recruits,  no  more 
than  the  price  of  a  rope's  end :  and  again, 
that  in  five  years'  time,  as  soon  as  Ralph 
was  twenty-one,  he  would  have  the.  right 
to  turn  his  cousin  out  of  the  mill,  which 
would  then  become  his  own  property,  and 
a  very  pretty  property  too,  where  an  old 
friend  would  expect  to  find  a  pipe  and  a 
glass  of  Hollands  or  rum.  And  he  pro- 
mised himself  to  assist  at  the  ducking  in 
the  river  which  he  supposed  that  Ralph 
would  give  his  cousin  when  that  happy 
day  should  arrive,  as  well  as  at  the  great 
feast  and  rejoicing  which  he  supposed 
would  follow.  The  result  of  these  exhor- 
tations, to  which  were  added  those  of  my 
grandmother,  was  that  he  remained  at 
home,  and  when  Mathew  Humble  cruelly 
belaboured  him,  he  showed  no  anger  or 
desire  for  revenge,  and  when  Barbara 
smote  him  with  harsh  words  and  found 
texts  out  of  the  Bible  to  taunt  him  with, 
he  made  no  reply.  Nor  did  he  rebel  even 
though  they  treated  him  as  if  he  were  a 
common  plough-boy  and  farm  drudge, 
instead  of  the  heir  to  alL 

I  confess,  and  have  long  felt  sincerely, 
the  wickedness  of  the  thing  which  at  length 
brought  open  disgrace  upon  poor  Ralph, 
and  obrove  him  away  from  us.  Yet,  deserving 
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of  blame  and  punishment  as  our  actions 
were,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  conduct 
of  Mathew  in  bringing  the  chief  culprit — 
he  knew  nothing  of  my  share  or  of  the 
Fugleman's  —  before  his  Worship,  Mr. 
Justice  Gamaby,  was  actuated  more  by 
malice  than  by  an  honest  desire  to  bring 
criminals  to  punishment  Besides,  he  had 
for  some  months  before  this  been  spread- 
ing abroad  wicked  rumours  about  Ealph, 
saying,  among  other  fake  and  malicious 
things,  that  the  bay  was  idle,  gluttonous, 
lying,  and  even  tlueving,  insomuch. that 
the  Vicar,  who  knew  the  contrary,  and 
that  the  boy  was  as  good  a  lad  as  ever 
walked,  though  fond  of  merriment  and  a 
little  headstrong,  openly  rebuked  him  for 
malice  and  evil-thmking,  saying  plainly 
that  these  things  were  not  so,  and  that,  if 
they  were  so,  Mathew  was  much  to  blame 
in  blabbing  tlxem  about  the  country,  rather 
than  trying  to  correct  the  lad's  faults,  and 
doing  his  best  to  hide  them  from  the 
general  knowledge.  Yet  there  are  some 
who  always  believe  what  is  spoken  to  one's 
dispraise,  and  sour  looks  and  unfriendly 
faces  were  bestowed  upon  the  boy,  whfle 
my  grandmother  was  warned  not  to  allow 
me  to  run  wild  with  a  lad  of  so  notorious 
a  bad  character.  This  is  all  that  I  meant 
when  I  said  just  now  that  at  first  all  were 
our  friend& 

When  fialph  was  gone  I  took  little  joy 
in  anything  until  I  got  my  first  letter  from 
him,  which  was  not  for  a  very  long  time 
afterwards. 

Now,  one  day,  as  I  was  walking  sorrow- 
fully home,  having  sat  all  the  afternoon 
with  the  Fugleman,  I  saw  Sailor  Nan 
beckoning  to  me  from  her  stone  outside 
the  door. 

"  Child,"  she  said,  "  where's  your  sweet- 
heart 1 " 

''Alack,"  I  replied,  "  I  know  not,  Sailor 
Nan." 

''Young  maids,"  she  went  on,  "must 
not  puke  and  pine  because  they  hear 
nothing  for  awhile  of  the  lads  they  leva 
Be  of  good  cheer.  Why,  I  read  him  his 
fortune  myself  in  his  own  left  hand.  Did 
my  fortunes  ever  turn  out  wrong)  As 
good  a  tale  of  luck  and  fair  weather  as 
I  ever  read.  Come,  child,  give  me  thy 
hand ;  led  me  read  your  lines  too." 

It  is  strange  how  in  the  lines  of  one's 
hand  are  depicted  beforehand  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  easy  to  be  read  beforehand 
by  those  who  are  wise.  Yet  have  I  been 
told  that  it  is  not  enough  to  learn  the  r«les 
unless  you  have  the  gift. 


"  He  will  come  back,"  she  repeated,  after 
long  looking  into  the  hand.  "  Now,  your 
own  hand.  Here  is  a  long  line  of  life — 
yet  not  as  long  as  my  own.  Here  is  the 
line  of  marriage — a  good  line ;  a  happy 
marriage ;  a  fortunate  girl — ^yet  there  wiW 
be  trouble.  Is  it  an  dd  man  1  I  cannot 
rightly  read.  Something  is  in  the  way. 
Trouble,  and  even  grievous  trouble.  But 
all  to  come  right  in  the  end." 

"  Is  my  fortune,"  I  asked,  "  connected 
with  the  fortune  of  Ralph  1 " 

She  laughed  her  rough  hoarse  sea-langk 

"  If  it  is  an  old  man,  or  if  it  is  a  young 
man,  say  him  nay.  Bide  your  old  love. 
If  he  press  or  if  he  threaten,  sa^  him  nay. 
Bide  your  old  sweetheart. 

"  There  was  an  old  man  came  over  the  lea, 
fieigho !  but  I  won't  have  'un ; 
Came  over  the  lea, 
A  courtin'  to  me, 
WV  his  old  grey  beard  just  newly  shaven." 

She  crooned  out  the  words  in  a  cracked 
and  rusty  voice,  and  pushed  my  hand  away 
roughly.  Then  she  replaced  her  pipe  in 
her  mouth  and  went  on  smoking  the 
tobacco  which  was  her  chief  food  and  her 
chief  solace,  and  took  no  further  heed  of 
ma 

CHAPTER  V.      A  SECOND  WHITTINGTON. 

It  becomes  not  a  young  girl  to  pronounce 
judgment  openly  (whatever  she  may  think) 
upon  the  conduct  of  her  elders,  or  to  show 
resentment,  whatever  they  may  think  fit  to 
do  ;  so  that  when  Mathew  Humble  came  to 
see  my  grandmother  on  certain  small  affairs 
which  passed  between  them — concerning 
the  sale  of  a  pig,  or  I  know  not  what — ^it 
was  my  duty,  though  my  heart  was  afi&me, 
to  sit,  hands  in  lap,  quiet  and  mum,  when 
I  would  rather.  Heaven  knows,  have  been 
boxing  his  ears  and  railing  him  in  such 
language  as  I  could  command,  for  I  cer- 
tainly could  never  forget,  while  this  man, 
with  the  fat  red  cheeks  and  pig's  eyes,  was 
drinking  my  grandmotiier's  best  cowslip 
wine,  as  if  he  had  been  the  most  vir- 
tuous of  men,  that  it  was  through  him — 
though  this  my  grandmother  knew  not, 
for  I  never  told  her — that  Balph  had  been 
betrayed  to  his  Worship,  and  bo  been 
brought  to  public  shame ;  that  it  was  this 
man  who  had  beaten  the  boy  without  a 
cause,  and  that  it  was  his  sist^  who  daily 
sought  out  hard  words  and  cruel  texts,  as 
well  as  coarse  crusts,  with  which  to  tortnpe 
my  Balph.  I  remembered,  as  well,  that 
it  was  this  man  who  had  been  soandlj 
cudgelled  and  flogged  by  the  boy  he  had 
abused  so  shamefully. 
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"  Yoa  have  heard  nothing,  I  dare  to  say, 
Mr.  Mathew/'  asked  the  Dame,  for  it  was 
now  two  months  after  the  poor  lad's  flight, 
"of  our  young  runaway,  whom  we  in 
this  house  greatly  lament  and  wish  him 
weUI" 

"Nothing  as  yet,"  replied  Mathew. 
Then  he  drank  off  the  rest  of  his  glass, 
and  went  on  with  much  satisfaction  :  "  I 
fear" — ^yet  he  looked  as  if  he  hoped — 
"  that  we  shall  hear  nothing  until  we  hear 
the  worst,  as  provided  by  the  righteous 
laws  of  this  country.  What,  madam,  can 
be  expected  of  one  so  dead  and  hardened 
unto  conscience  as  to  offer  violence  and  to 
turn  upon  his  guardian,  and  take  him  while 
off  his  guard  and  unawares  with  bludgeons 
and  cudgels  9  *' 

The  whole  town  had  heard  by  this  time 
and  knew  very  well  how  Balph,  before  his 
flighty  refused  to  be  flogged,  and  fought  his 
guardian,  and  vanquished  him,  insomuch 
tiiat  grievous  weals  were  raised,  and  bruises 
sad  to  tell  of.  It  was  Mathew'a  version 
that  he  was  taken  by  surprise.  Otherwise, 
he  said,  it  was  nothing  but  Heaven's  mercy 
prevented  him  from  grievously  wounding 
and  hurting  the  boy,  who  ran  away  for 
fear,  and  dared  not  come  back.  Opinion 
was  divided,  for  some  called  shame  on 
Mathew  for  flogging  so  tall  and  strong  a 
lad — almost  a  man — and  others  declared 
that  stripes,  and  those  abundant  and  well 
laid  on,  alone  could  meet  the  deserts  of 
one  guilty  of  bringing  ghostly  visitors  into 
discredit,  because,  should  such  practices 
continue,  no  ^host,  even  one  who  came  to 
tell  of  buried  treasure,  would  be  sure  of 
his — or  her — reception,  and  might  be 
scoffed  at  as  an  impostor,  instead  of  being 
received  with  terror,  and  the  fearful  knock- 
ing together  of  knees. 

But  mostly  the  general  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  the  boy  and  his  flight ;  the  folk 
rejoiced  that  Mathew  had  met  his  match ; 
and  our  ignorance  of  Ralph's  fate  made 
the  people  remember  once  more  his  many 
good  qualities,  his  merry  friendliness,  his 
honest  face,  and  his  blithe  brown  eyes,  in 
spite  of  the  ghost  pretences  and  the  stories 
spread  abroad  by  his  cousins. 

"  That,"  said  my  grandmother  in  answer 
to  Mathew,  '^was  wrong,  indeed.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  lad  would  have  returned, 
made  submission,  received  punishment,  and 
been  pardoned.  He  was  ever  a  boy  of 
good  disposition,  and  his  uncle  loved  him, 
Mathew — a  thing  which  did  without  doubt 
prepossess  you  in  his  favour." 

Mathew   slowly  put  down  his  empty 


glass,  and  held  up  both  hands  to  show 
astonishment. 

"  Good  disposition  t  This,  madam, 
springs  from  your  own  goodness  of  heart. 
Who  doth  not  know  in  Warkworth  that 
the  boy  was  already,  so  to  speak,  a  man 

gown,  so  far  as  wickedness  is  concerned  1 
e  of  a  good  disposition  ?  Alas,  madam, 
your  hei^  is  truly  too  full  of  kindness  I 
For  the  sake  of  Missy  here— who  grows  a 
tall  lass — I  am  glad  that  he  is  gone,  because 
he  would  have  &ught  her  some  of  his  own 
wickednes&  Alas  1 "  here  he  spread  his 
hands,  'Hhe  things  that  I  could  tell  you 
if  I  would.  But  one  must  spare  one's 
cousin.  Greediness,  laziness,  profligacy, 
luxury.  Ha !  But  I  speak  not  of  these 
matters,  because  he  was  my  cousin.  For 
his  own  sake,  and  because  at  his  hse 
an  evil-disposed  boy  cannot  but  feel  the 
want  of  those  paternal  corrections  which  I 
never  spared,  I  grieve  that  he  is  no  longer 
with  us." 

"Nevertheless,  Mr.  Mathew,"  said  my 
grandmother,  smiling,  "I  cannot  believe, 
even  though  you  assure  us,  that  Balph  was 
so  wicked  as  all  this,  and  I  hope,  for  the 
credit  of  your  family,  that  you  will  dili- 
gently spread  abroad  a  better  opinion.  No 
one  is  hardened  at  sixteen." 

"  Except  Balph,"  said  Mathew,  shaking 
his  head. 

"  And  I  for  one  shall  continue  to  hope 
the  best  He  .will  return  to  us,  Mr. 
Mathew,  before  long,  penitent,  and  desirous 
of  pleasing  his  guardian,  and  you  will  then 
be  able  to  correct  your  judgment" 

"I  do  not  think  he  will  ever  return," 
said  his  cousin.  "  As  for  being  penitent, 
he  must  first  take  the  punishment  which 

awaits  him.  As  for  desiring  to  please " 

He  stopped  short,  doubtless  remembering 
that  alder-branch. 

"If  he  does  not  return,"  my  grand- 
mother continued,  "  till  after  he  becomes 
of  age,  it  will  be  your  great  happiness  to 
hand  over  his  property,  well  husbanded 
and  with  careful  stewardship."  Here 
Mathew  shut  both  his  eyes  and  shook  his 
head,  but  I  know  not  why.  "You  will 
feel  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  one  who 
undutifully  offered  you  violence.  He  will 
be  the  opposite  to  the  man  in  the  parable, 
for  he  will  have  left  his  talent  tied  up  in  a 
napkin,  and  ho  will  return  and  find  it 
multiplied." 

"  Such  as  Balph,"  said  Mathew  grimly, 
"  do  not  repent,  nor  desire  to  please,  nor 
return.  He  began  with  penance — public 
penance— -think  upon  that— and  saying  the 
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Lord's  Prayer  aloud.  He  will  be  advanced 
next — which  is  the  regular  course  of  such 
as  him — to  pillory.  After  penance,  pillory. 
It  is  the  regular  thing.  After  pilloty, 
stocks;  after  stocks,  whipping- post  or 
cart^taU ;  nfter  cart-tail,  burning  in  the 
hand.  Lastly,  he  will  be  promoted  to  the 
gallows,"  He  positively  rubbed  his  hands 
together,  and  laughed  at  this  delightful 
prospect  Why  did  he  wish  his  cousin 
hanged,  I  wonder,  unless  that  he  would 
then  get  the  mill  f 

^  "  I  trust  not,"  said  the  Dame.     '^  Mean- 
time, you  will  guard  his  property." 

'*His  property!  "his  face  grew  quite  black, 
''his  pronerty!  Why,  if  he  comes  back 
there  will  be  something  sakl  about  that 
as  well.    Ha!  His  property  1  Ha!" 

"But,  surely,  Mr.  Mathew,  his  uncle 
bequeathed  Morwick  Mill  to  Salph." 

"  That,  madam,  has  been  the  belief  of 

the  world.     Nevertheless But  I  say 

nothing.  This  is  not  the  time  for  serious 
talk." 

When  he  was  gone,  my  grandmother, 
who  seldom  discussed  such  high  matters 
with  me,  said : 

"  Drusilla,  I  like  it  not.  Doth  Mathew 
Humble  desire  the  death  of  his  cousin) 
It  would  seem  so.  Pillory,  stocks,  whip- 
ping-post, gallows)  All  for  our  Balphi 
Why  this  passeth  understanding!  And 
wherefore  tnis  talk  of  the  world's  belief) 
I  like  it  not,  child." 

''But  you  do  not  think,  grandmother, 
that  Ralph  will " 

"  I  thmk,  child,  that  Ralph  is  a  good 
lad,  but  headstrong,  perhaps,  and  impatient 
of  control  Wherever  he  is  I  will  warrant 
him  honest  Such  boys  get  on,  as  your 
father  got  on.  Some  day,  I  make  no 
doubt  that  he  will  return.  But  as  for 
Mathew  Humble,  I  like  not  his  manner  of 
speecL" 

The  same  day  she  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  best  shawl  and  went  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Gamaby,  from  which  I 
gathered — ^my  little  wits  jumping  as  fast 
as  bigger  ones — that  she  went  to  lay  the 
case  before  his  Worship,  which  perhaps  was 
the  reason  why,  when  Mr.  Camaby  next 
met  Mathew  (it  was  after  church  on 
Sunday),  he  informed  him  liiat  it  should 
be  his  own  business  to  watdi  that  the 
mill  and  farm  were  properly  managed  in 
the  interests  of  the  heir,  and  that  a  strict 
account  would  be  required  when  Ralph 
returned  and  came  of  age.  Whereat 
Mathew  became  confused,  and  stammered 
words  incoherent  about  proving  who  was 


the  rightful  heir.     Yet,  for  the  moment, 
nothing  more  was  said  upon  that  subjed 

The  summer  and  the  autumn  passed,  bat 
no  sign  or  letter  came  fromBalpL  The 
people  in  the  town  ceased,  after  the  mamier 
of  mankind,  to  think  of  the  boy.  He 
was  gone  and  forgotten,  yet  there  were 
two  or  three  of  us  who  spoke  and  thought 
of  him  continually.  First  there  was  the 
Fuglemaui  who  found  his  life  dull  without 
Uie  boy  to  talk  with.  He  promised  to  make 
a  collection  of  bird's  ^ggs  in  the  ^lingas  a 
present  for  him  when  he  should  return. 
Then  there  was  the  old  woman,  Sailor 
Nan,  who  kept  his  memory  green. 
LasUv,  there  were  my  grandmother  and 
mys^  We  knew  not,  however,  where  he 
was,  or  anjrthing  about  him,  nor  could  we 
guess  what  he  was  doing,  or  whither  he 
had  gone. 

Twice  in  the  year,  namely  at  Christmas 
or  the  New  Year,  and  at  Midsummer,  I 
had  letters  from  my  parents,  to  which  I 
duly  replied*  It  was  in  May  when  Balph 
ran  away,  so  that  they  had  three  letters 
from  me  that  year.  When  my  Christmas 
letters  arrived  there  was  mention  of  our 
boy,  but  so  strange  a  tale  that  we  could 
not  understand  ^mat  to  believe  or  what 
the  thing  might  mean. 

The  letter  told  us  that  Ralph  reached 
London  safely  in  four  or  five  weeks  after 
leaving  us,  having  walked   all  the  way, 
save  for  such  trifling  lifts  and  helps  as 
might  be  had  for  nothing  on  t^e  road;  he 
found  out  my  father's  shop ;  he  gave  bim 
the  letter ;  he  dept  in  the  house,  and  was 
hospitably  entertained.    In  the  mofrning 
he  was  tak^  by  my  father  to  the  East 
India  Company's  great  house  in  Coiphill, 
and  left  iJkere  by  him,  to  talk  with  a 
gentleman  about  the  obtaining  of  a  p<»t 
in  their  service;   that,  the  conversation 
finished,  being  dismissed  by  the  gentle- 
man with  whom  he  had  1»ken  counsel, 
Ralph  left  the  office.   Then  he  disappeared, 
and  was  seen  no  mora     Nor  to  the  en- 
quiries  made  was  there  any  answer  given 
or  any  news  of  him  ascertained.    '^So 
wicked  is  this  unhappy  town,"  wrote  my 
mother,  '*  that  men  are  capable  of  mur- 
dering even   an  innocent  lad  from  the 
countey  for  the  sake  of  the  aDver  buddea, 
or  the   very  coat   upon  his    back    Yet 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  he  may 
have  been  drawn  away.     Ho  loved  not 
the  thought  of   city  life;  he  may  have 
taken  the  Recruiting  Sergeant's  Shilling, 
or  he  may  have  been  pressed  for  a  swlw 
and  sent  to  sea ;  or,  which  Heaven  forbid, 
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he  may  have  been  decoyed  into  bad  com- 
pany, and  now  be  in  the  company  of 
rogues.  Whatever  the  canse,  he  hath 
disappeared  and  made  no  sign.  Tet  he 
seemed  a  ^ood  and  honest  lad." 

So  perplexed  were  we  with  the  strange 
and  unintelligible  intelligence  that,  after 
turning  it  about  in  talk  for  a  week,  it 
was  resolved  that  we  would  consult  Mr. 
Camaby  in  the  matter.    It  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  if  we  had  kept  the  thing 
to  ourselves.    For  this  gentleman,  though 
he  kindly  considered  the  case,  could  do 
nothing  to  remove   the  dreadful    doubt 
und^  which  we  lay,  except  that  he  recom- 
mended us  to  patience  and  resignation, 
virtues  of   which,  Heaven    knows  1    we 
women  who  stay  at  home  must  needs 
continually  practice.     We  should,  I  say, 
have  done  better  had  we  held  our  tongues, 
because  Mr.  Camaby  told  the  barber,  who 
told  the  townsfolk  one  by  one,  and  then 
it  was  whispered  about  that  Ralph  had 
joined  the  gipsies,  according  to  some ;  or 
been  pressed  and  sent  to  sea,  according  to 
others;  or  had  enlisted,  according  to  others; 
with  wild  stories  told  in  addition,  bom  of 
imagination,  idle  or  malignant,  as  that  he 
had  joined  a  company  of  common  rogues 
and  robbers;   or — but  I  scorn  to  repeat 
these   things.      Everybody,  however,   at 
this   juncture,    remembered   the   wicked 
things  said  of  the  boy  by  his  cousin.     As 
for    Mathew    himself,   overjoyed   at    the 
welcome  news,  which  he  received  open- 
mouthed,  so  to  speak,  he  went  about  call- 
ing all  his  acquaintance  to  witness  that  he 
had  long  since  prophesied  ruin  and  disaster 
to  the  boy,  which,  indeed,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  a  lad  so  depraved  as  to  horsewhip 
his  own  guardian,  richly  deserved.    As  for 
coming  back,  he  said  that  was  not  likely, 
and,  indeed,  impossible,  because  he  was 
already  knocked  on  the  head — ^Mathew  was 
quite  convinced  of  this — in  some  midnight 
brawl,  or  at  least  fallen  so  low  that  he  would 
never  dare  to  return  among  respectable 
people.  These  things  we  could  not  believe, 
yet  they  sank  into  our  hearts  and  made  us 
uneasy.    For  where  could  the  boy  be,  and 
why  did  he  not  send  us  one  letter,  at  least, 
to  tell  us  what  he  had  done,  and  how  he 
had  fared  f 

"  Child,"  said  my  grandmother,  "  it  is 
certain  that  Mathew  does  not  wish  his 
cousin  to  return.  He  bears  malice  in  his 
heart  against  the  boy,  and  he  remembers 
that  should  he  never  come  back  the  mill  will 
be  his  own."  Already  he  began  to  give 
himself  the  airs  of  the  master,  and  to  talk 


of  selling  a  field  here  and  a  field  there, 
and  of  improving  the  property,  as  if  all 
was  his. 

"  He  will  come  back,"  said  the  Fugle- 
man. **  Brave  hearts  and  lusty  legs  do  not 
get  killed.  Maybe  he  bath  enlisted.  Then 
he  may  have  gone  a  soldiering  to  America,  or 
somewhere  in  the  world,  and  no  doubt  will 
get  promotion — aye,  corporal  first,  ser- 
geant next,  and  perhaps  be  made  Fugle- 
man. Or  maybe,  as  your  lady  mother 
says,  he  hath  been  pressed,  and  is  now  at 
sea,  so  that  he  cannot  write.  But,  wherever 
he  is,  be  sure  he  is  doing  well  Wherefore, 
heart  up ! " 

Well,  to  shorten  the  story,  we  got  no 
news  at  all,  and  could  never  disc6ver,  for 
many  years,  what  had  become  of  the  boy. 
When  four  years  had  passed  by  without  a 
word  or  line  from  him,  Mathew  grew  hor- 
ribly afraid  because  Ralph's  one-and-twen- 
tieth  birthday  drew  near,  and  he  thought 
the  time  was  come  when  thd  heir  would 
appear  and  claim  his  own.  What  prepara- 
tions he  made  to  receive  him  I  know  not. 
Perhaps  a  blunderbuss  and  a  cup  of  poison. 
But  the  day  passed,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  Ralph.  Then,  indeed,  Mathew  became 
quite  certain  that  he  would  no  more  be 
disturbed  and  that  the  mill  was  his  own. 

As  for  myself,  I  sat  at  home  chiefly  with 
my  grandmother,  who  was  now  beginning 
to  grow  old,  yet  brisk  and  notable  still. 
There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  and 
the  days  pass  swiftly  to  industrious  hands ; 
yet  not  one  so  busy  and  not  one  so  swift 
but  I  could  find  time  to  think  and  to  pray 
for  Ralph.  As  for  diversions,  for  those  who 
want  them,  there  are  plenty.  Do  not  think 
that  in  our  little  north-country  town  we 
have  any  cause  to  envy  the  pleasures  of 
town.  Why,  to  begin  with,  there  are  the 
mummers  at  Christmas;  all  through  the 
dark  evenings  the  lads  gamble  at  candle 
creel  for  the  stable-lanterns ;  on  New  Year's 
Eve  we  sit  up  all  night  long  and  keep  the 
fire  burning — it  is  dreadful  bad  luck  to 
borrow  fire  on  a  New  Year's  moming ;  in 
the  summer  there  comes  the  fair;  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  for  the  young  men,  there  is 
wrestling,  with  quarter-sts^  and  cock-fight- 
ing. At  harvest-time  there  is  the  March  , 
of  the  Kim  baby — 

The  master's  com  is  ripe  and  shorn, 
We  blesk  the  day  that  ne  was  bom ; 
Shouting  a  kirn — a  kirn — aboa  1 

with  the  feast  afterwards  and  the  cushion- 
dance,  at  which  the  old  song  of  '^  Prinkam 
Prankam  "  is  always  sun^,  and  the  girls  are 
kissed,  a  proceeding  which  seems  never  to 
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fail  in  causing  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to 
the  men,  though  why  they  should  wish  to 
kiss  young  persons  for  whom  they  do  not 
feel  any  s^ection,  and  perhaps,  even,  any 
respect,  passes  my  poor  comprehensioa  I 
have  seen,  on  these  occasions,  a  gentleman 
kiss  a  dairymaid,  and  dissemble  so  well, 
that  one  might  say  he  liked  it  Besides 
these  amusements,  the  men  had  the  excite- 
ment of  the  smuggling,  whereof  you  will 
hear  more  presently. 

To  look  back  upon,  in  spite  of  these 
amusements,  it  was  a  long  and  dreary  time 
of  waiting.  Yet  still  the  Fugleman  kept  up 
my  heart,  and  Sailor  Nan  swore,  as  if  she 
was  still  Captain  of  the  Foretop,  that  he 
would  come  home  safe.  I  was  young, 
happily,  and  youth  is  the  time  for  hope. 
And  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  I  had 
cause  to  think  about  other  thiugs,  because 
my  own  misfortunes  began. 

I  had  long  observed  m  the  letters  of  my 
dear  parents  a  certain  difference,  which 
constantly  caused  doubt  and  questicHiing ; 
for  my  mother  exhorted  me  continually, 
in  everjr  letter,  to  the  practice  of  frugality, 
thrift,  simple  living,  and  the  acquisition  of 
housewifely  knowledge,  and,  in  short,  all 
those  virtues  which  especially  adorn  the 
condition  of  poverty.  She  also  never  failed 
to  bid  me  reflect  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs  and  the  instability  of  fortune; 
and  every  letter  furnished  examples  of  rich 
men  become  poor,  and  great  ladies  reduced 
to  beg  their  bread.  My  grandmother  bade 
me  lay  these  things  to  heart,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  she  was  disturbed,  and  she 
would  have  written  to  my  father  to  ask  if 
things  were  going  ill,  but  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  was  that  she  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  those  arts  not  having  been  taught 
her  in  her  childhood;  and  I  testify  that 
she  was  none  the  worse  for  want  of  them, 
but  her  natural  shrewdness  even  increased, 
because  she  had  to  depend  upon  herself, 
and  could  not  still  be  running  to  a  book 
for  guidance.  The  second  reason  was  that 
the  letters  of  my  father,  both  to  her  and 
to  myself,  were  full  of  glorious  anticipa- 
tion and  confidence.  Yes;  while  my 
mother  wrote  in  sadness,  he  wrote  in 
triumph ;  when  she  bade  me  learn  to 
scour  pots,  he  commanded  me  to  study  the 
fashions ;  when  she  prophesied  disaster,  he 
proclaimed  good  fortune.  Thus,  he  ordered 
that  I  was  to  be  taught  whatever  could  be 
learned  in  so  remote  a  town  as  Warkworth, 
and  that  especial  care  was  to  be  taken  in 
my  carriage  and  demeanour,  begging  my 
grandmother  to  observe  the  deportment  of 


Mistress  Camaby,  and  to  bid  me  copy  her  as 
an  example ;  for,  he  said,  a  city  heiiess  not 
uncommonly  married  with  a  gentleman  of 
good  family,  though  impoverished  fortunes; 
that  some  city  heiresses  had  of  late  married 
noblemen ;  that  as  he  had  no  son,  nor  any 
other  child  but  myself,  I  would  iidierit  the 
whole  of  his  vast  fortune  (I  thought  how  I 
could  give  it  all  to  Balph),  and,  therefore,  I 
must  study  how  to  maintain  myself  in  the 
position  which  I  should  shortly  occnpy; 
that  he  was  already  of  the  Common  Coonal, 
and  looked  before  long  to  be  made  Alder- 
man, after  which  it  was  but  a  step  to  Sheriff 
first  and  Lord  Mayor  afterwards ;  that  he 
intended  to  build  or  buy  a  great  house 
worthy  of  his  wealth ;  and  that  he  did  not 
wish  me  to  return  home  until  such  time  as 
this  house  was  in  readiness,  because,  as  one 
might  truly  say,  his  present  dwelling  in 
Cheapside,  though  convenient  for  his  Busi- 
ness, and  the  pliMce  where  his  fortmie  was 
made,  was  but  a  poor  place,  quite  unworthy 
of  an  heiress,  and  he  should  wish  that  I 
should  be  seen  nowhere  until  he  had  pre^ 
pared  a  fitting  place  for  my  reception; 
that,  in,  point  of  beauty,  he  hoped  and 
doubted  not  that  I  should  be  able  to  set 
off  and  adorn  the  jewels  and  fine  dresses 
which  he  designed  presently  to  give  me ; 
and  that  he  desired  me  especially  to  pay 
very  particular  attention  not  to  seem  quite 
rustical  and  country-bred,  and  to  remember 
that  the  common  speech  of  Northumber- 
land would  raise  a  laugh  in  LondoiL  With 
much  more  to  the  same  effect 

I  say  not  that  my  father  wrote  all  this 
in  a  single  letter,  but  in  several,  so  that  all 
these  things  became  implanted  in  my 
mind,  and  both  my  grandmother  and 
myself  were,  in  spite  of  my  mother's  letters, 
firmly  persuaded  that  we  were  already 
very  rich  and  considerable  people,  and  that 
my  father  was  a  merchant  of  the  greatest 
renown — already  a  Common  Councilman, 
and  shortly  to  be  Alderman,  Sheriff, 
and  Lord  Mayor — in  the  city  of  London. 
This  belief  was  also  held  by  our  neighbours 
and  friends,  and  it  gave  my  grandmother, 
who  was,  besides,  a  lady  of  dignified 
manners,  more  consideration  than  she 
would  otherwise  have  obtained,  with  the 
title  of  Madam,  which  was  surely  due 
to  the  mother  of  so  great  and  successful 
a  man. 

Now  the  truth  was  this :  my  father  was 
the  most  sanguine  of  men,  and  the  most 
ready  to  deceive  himself.  He  lived  con- 
tinually (if  I  may  presume  to  say  so  without 
breaking  the  fifth  commandment)  in  a  fool's 
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paradise.     When  he  was  a  boy  nothing 
would  do  for  him  but  he  must   go    td 
London,  refosiDg  to  till  the  acres  which 
would  afterwards  be  his  own,  because  he 
was  ambitious,  and  ardently  desired  to  be 
another  Whittington.    See  the  dangers  of 
the  common  Chap  boohs,  in  which  he  had 
read  the  story  of  this  great  Lord  Mayor  I 
He  60  far  resembled  Whittington  that  he 
went  up  to  London  (by  waggon  from  New- 
castle) with  little  in  his  pocket,  except  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  the  then 
Vicar  of  Warkworth  to  his  brother,  at  the 
time  a  glover  in    Cheapside.     How  he 
became  apprentice — like  Whitfington — ^to 
this   glover,  how  he   fell    in    love — like 
Whittington — ^with  his  master's  daughter, 
how  he  married  her — like  Whittington — 
and  inherited  the  business,  stock,  capital, 
goodwill  and  all,  may  here  only  be  thus 
briefly  told;-  but   by  the    death  of  his 
master  he  became  actual  and  sole  owner 
of  a  London  shop,  whereupon,  my  poor 
father's  brain  being  always  full  of  visions, 
he  was  inflamed  with  the  confidence  that 
now,  indeed,  he  had  nothing  to  look  for 
but  the  making  of  an  immense  fortune. 
Worse   than  this,   he    thought  that  the 
fortune  would  come  of  its  own  accord. 
How    a    man    living    in    the    city    of 
London    could    make    so    prodigious    a 
mistake  I  know  not     Therefore  he  left 
the  whole  care  of  the  business  to  his  wife 
and  his  apprentices,  and  for  his  own  part 
spent    the    day   in    coffee-houses    or    on 
'Change,    or    wherever    merchants    and 
traders  meet  together.     This  made  him 
full  of  great  talk,  and  he  presently  pro- 
ceeded to  imagine  that  he  himself  was 
concerned  in  the  great  ventures  and  enter- 
prises of  which  he  heard  so  much;   or, 
perhaps,  because  he  could   not  actually 
have  thought  himself  a  merchant  adven- 
turer, he  believed  that  before  long  he  also 
should  be  embarking  cargoes  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  running  under  convoy  of 
frigates  safe  through  the  enemy's  privateers. 
It  was  out  of  the  profits  of  these  imaginary 
cargoes  that  he  was  to  obtain  that  vast 
wealth  of  which  he  continually  thought 
and  talked  until,  in  the  end,  he  believed 
that  he  possessed  it.    Meantime  his  poor 
wife,  my  mother,  left  in  charge  of  the  shop, 
and   with   her  household  cares  as  well, 
found,  to  her  dismay,  that  the  respectable 
business  which  her  father  had  made  was 
quickly  falling  from  them,  as   their  old 
friends  died,  one  by  one,  or  retired  from 
trade,  and  no  new  ones  coming  in  their 
places ;    for,  as  I  have  been  credibly  in- 


formed, the  business  of  a  tradesman  or 
merchant  in  London  is  so  precarious  and 
uncertain,  that,  unless  it  be  constantly 
watched,  pushed,  nursed,  encouraged, 
coaxed,  fed,  and  flattered,  it  presently 
withers  away  and  perishes. 

For  want  of  the  master's  presence,  for 
lack  of  pushing  and  encouragement,  the 
yearly  returns  of  the  shop  grew  less  and 
less.  No  one  knew  this  except  my  mother. 
It  was  useless  to  tell  my  father.  If  she 
begged  his  attention  to  the  fact,  he  only 
said  that  business  was,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  fluctuating ;  that  a  bad  year  would 
be  succeeded  by  a  good  year ;  that  large 
profits  had  recently  been  made  by  traders 
to  Calicut  and  Surinam,  where  he  had 
designs  of  employing  his  own  capital,  and 
that  ventures  to  Canton  had  of  late  proved 
extremely  successful  Alas,  poor  man !  he 
had  no  capital  left,  for  now  all  was  gone — 
capital,  credit,  and  custom.  Yet  he  still 
continued  to  believe  that  his  shop,  the 
shop  which  came  to  him  with  his  wife, 
was  bringing  him,  every  year,  a  great  and 
steady  return,  and  that  he  was  amassing  a 
fortune. 

One  day — it  was  a  Saturday  evening  in 
May — in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy,  six  years  after  the  flight  of  Ealph 
Embleton,  when  I  was  in  my  seventeenth 
year,  and  almost  grown  to  my  full  height, 
I  saw  coming  slowly  along  the  narrow 
road  which  leads  from  the  highway  to 
Warkworth  a  country  cart,  and  in  it  two 
persons,  the  driver  walking  at  the  horse's 
head.  I  stood  at  the  garden-gate  watch- 
ing this  cart  idly,  and  the  setting  sun 
behind  it,  without  so  much  as  wondering 
who  these  persons  might  be,  until  pre- 
sently it  came  slowly  down  the  road, 
which  here  slopes  genUy  to  the  river  and 
the  bridge,  and  puUed  up  in  front  of  our 
gate.  When  the  cart  stopped  a  lady  got 
quickly  down  and  seized  my  hands. 

"  You  are  my  Drusilla  ?  "  she  asked,  and 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  because  she 
was  my  mother  and  knew  I  could  be  no 
other  than  her  own  daughter,  she  feU  upon 
my  neck  in  a  passion  of  weeping  and 
sobbing,  saying  that  she  knew  I  was  her 
daughter  dear,  and  that  she  was  my  most 
unhappy  ruined  mother.  It  was  my  father 
who  descended  after  her.  He  advanced 
with  dignified  step  and  the  carriage  of  one 
in  authority.  I  observed  that  his  linen 
and  the  lace  of  his  ruffles  were  of  the  very 
finest,  and  his  coat,  though  dusty,  of  the 
finest  broadcloth.  He  seemed  not  to  per- 
ceive my  mother's  tears ;  he  kissed  me  and 
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gave  me  his  blessiog.  He  bade  the  carter, 
with  majestic  air,  lead  the  ''coach'' — ^he 
called  the  ooontry  cart  a  coach — and  take 
great  caje  of  the  horee,  which  he  said  was 
worth  forty  guineas  if  a  penny ;  but  the 
horse  was  a  ten-year>old  cart-horse,  worth 
utmost  four  guineas,  as  I  knew  yery  well, 
because  I  knew  the  carrier. 

Amazed  at  this  eztraordinavy  behayiour, 
[  led  my  parents  to  my  grandmother,  and 
then  we  presently  learned  the  truth.  My 
father,  if  you  please,  was  ruined ;  he  was 
%  bankrupt ;  his  schemes  of  greatness  had 
[^ome  to  nothing;  his  yast  fortune  lay  in 
[lis  imagination  only;  he  had  lost  his  wife's 
money  and  his  own.  He  had  returned  to 
[lis  naliye  county,  his  old  friends  haying 
slubbed  together  and  made  a  little  purse 
for  him,  ana  his  creditors  haying  consented 
X)  accept  what  they  could  get  md  to  giye 
lim  a  quittance  in  full,  because  he  was 
cnowB  to  be  a  man  of  integrity;  other- 
ndse  he  might  haye  been  lodged  in  gaol, 
?rhere  many  an  unfortunate,  yet  honest, 
nan  lieth  in  misery. 

The  disaster  was  more  than  my  father's 
)rain  could  bear.  Nothing  more  dreadful 
»m  happen  to  a  merchant  and  one  in  trade, 
ihan  to  become  a  bankrupt.  To  lose  his 
noney  is  bad,  but  many  a  man  loses  his  all, 
ret  does  not  become  bankrupt,  and  so  sayes 
lis  credit  A  merol\ant's  credit  is  for  him 
v'hat  his  honour  is  to  a  soldier,  his  piety  to 
k  diyine,  her  yirtue  to  a  woman,  his  skill 
o  a  craftsman.  My  father,  I  say,  could 
lot  bear  itw  First,  as  soon  as  he  fairly 
mderstood  what  had  happened,  he  feU 
nto  a  lethargy,  sitting  in  a  chair  all  day 
n  silence,  and  desiring  nothing  but  to  be 
efl  alone.  After  a  while  the  lethargy 
changed  into  a  restlessness,  and  he  must 
leeds  be  up  and  doing  something — it  mat- 
ured not  what  Then  the  restlessness  dis- 
appeared and  he  became  again  his  old  self, 
LS  cheerful,  as  sanguine,  as  confident,  with 
10  other  change  than  a  more  settled  dignity 
^f  bearing,  caused  by  the  belief,  the  com- 
>lete  delusion,  that  now  his  fortune  was 
ndeed  made ;  that  he  possessed  boundless 
wealth,  and  that  he  was  going  to  leaye 
!iOndon  and  to  retire  into  the  country,  as 
aany  great  merchants  used  to  do,  in  order 
o  enjoy  it. 

He  was  perfectly  reasonable  on  all  other 
>oints;  he  could  talk  on  politics  or  on 
eligion,  on  London  matters,  on  the  affairs 
^f  Warkworth,  or  on  the  interests  of  the 
armers ;  but  always  on  the  assumption  of 
ds  own  wealth.  The  broad  fields  eyery- 
^here  he  beUeyed  to  be  his  own.    If  he 


came  with  me,  as  he  often  did,  when  I 
milked  the  cow,  fed  the  pigs  and  the 
chickens,  made  the  bread,  brewed  the  beer, 
or  turned  the  chum,  he  laughed  at  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  the  condescension  of 
his  heiress  in  ddng  this  menial  work,  and 
called  me  his  pretty  shepherdess.  And 
sometimes  he  entertained  me  with  stories 
of  how  his  fortune  was  made.  Chiefly  I 
found  his  imagination  ran  upon.  Canton^ 
with  trade  in  t^  and  silk. 

"  It  is  yery  well  known,"  he  would  say, 
"  that  those  who  yenture  in  the  Greek  seas 
and  the  Leyant  run  yery  heayy  risks ;  they 
are  more  dangerous,  my  dear  child,  than 
many  places  much  farther  away.  I  con- 
sidered the  Leyant  trade  carefully,  before 
embarking  my  money  in  foreign  yentures. 
I  was  always  {unidenti  perhaps  too  pru- 
dent Yet  the  ^id  hath  justified  me.  Eh, 
Drusilla,  hath  not  the  end  justified  me) 
Why,  I  haye  known  a  man  on  'Change 
worth  this  day  a  plum — a  round  plum, 
child — and  to-morrow  not  half  that  sum, 
by  reason  of  losses-  in  the  treacherous 
Leyant  But,  alas  I  there  are  perils  in 
eyery  sea.  Tempests  and  hurricanes  arise; 
there  are  hidden  rocks ;  there  are  fires  at 
sea;  ships  are  becalmed-~aU  these  thingswe 
call  the  Hand  of  God;  there  are  also  pirates 
eyerywhere ;  they  lurk  in  the  Mahometan 
ports  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis; 
they  hide  in  the  feyer-smitt^  harbours  of 
Madagascar — but  men  bom  to  be  hanged 
laugh  at  feyer  j  they  abound  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  the  Narrow  Seas.  We  are 
always  at  war  with  some  great  power,  and 
therefore  we  haye  priyateers  to  dread; 
these,  my  dear,  are  more  desperate  and 
blood-thirsty  yiUains  eyen  than  your  mur- 
derous pirates*  And  there  is  danger  from 
mutiny  aboard,  whereby  friends  of  my  own 
— substantial  men,  mark  you,  on  'Change — 
haye  lost  many  a  noble  ship  an&  predons 
caigo.  We  on  'Change  thmk  nothing  of 
these  chances;  we  are  on  the  mountains 
one  day  and  in  the  d^hs  the  next  Yet^ 
like  the  good  old  country  to  which  we 
belong,  we  weather  the  storm,  and  in  the 
end  grow  rich.  Bich  %  Drusilla,  my  child, 
we  grow  enormously  rich.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  himself,  with  all  his  acres, 
is  not  so  rich  as  your  father." 

My  mother  spoke  of  him,  when  he  was 
not  present,  with  a  bitterness  which  grieyed 
me  sore.  But  I  knew  not  the  trouble  she 
had  had,  and  the  long  anticipation  of  this 
trouble.  It  appeared,  indeed,  as  if  a  sound, 
though  modest,  business,  with  the  certainty 
of  a  competence,  had  been  thrown  away  and 
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iprasted  for  want  of  a  little — only  a  little 

forethonght  and  care.    My  father,  at  the 

best,  was  only  a  simple  plover  with  a  small 

shop   and  two  apprentices.    What  could 

a  poor  lad  from  Northumberland  expect 

more  1   All  that  a  woman  can  do  my  mother 

had  done.    But  in  trade  a  woman  can  do 

but  little.    She  can  serve,  but  she  cannot 

go  about  and  make  trade— she  cannot  per- 

Buade  Merchant  Adventurers  to  load  their 

ships  with  her  wares.     Yet,  even  with  the 

memory  of  her  wrongs,  and  her  mined 

hopes,  she  was  always  gentle  and  forbearing 

in  the  presence  of  her  afflicted  husband, 

careful  to  keep  him  happy  in  his  delusion, 

and  tender  with  him,  so  that  he  should 

neyer  feel  the  mischief  he  had  done. 

As  for  our  means,  I  dared  not  ask.  But 
presently  I  learned  that  all  we  had  was 
the  annuity  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  which 
would  teinninate  with  my  grandmother's 
death,  the  cottage  in  which  we  lived,  and 
a  slender  stock  of  money,  X  knew  not  how 
much,  in  my  mother's  hands. 

Alas  I  this  was  the  end  of  my  splendid 
hopes — of  my  father's  triumphant  letters  1 
I  was  indeed  an  heiress  1 

CHAPTER  VI.      THE  LETTER  AT  LAST. 

One  must  accept  without  murmuring 
the  ordinance  of  Providenca  Murmuring 
avails  nothing  and  cannot  restore  things 
lost.  The  Hand  which  gives  also  takes 
away.  The  loss  of  that  fortune,  whidi  I 
knew  only  by  hearsay,  and  expected  with- 
out eagerness,  affected  me  but  little  in 
comparison  with  the  burden  of  two  more 
to  keep  upon  our  forty  pounds  a  year. 
I  saw  clearly  that  I  must  for  henceforth 
rise  early  and  work  late,  and  no  more  eat 
any  bread  of  idleness.  We  had  a  servant, 
but  we  now  sent  her  away,  my  moiher  and 
I  doing  all  the  house-work.  In  addition, 
I  fed  uie  poultry  and  milked  the  cow. 

The  good  old  Fugleman  came  every  day 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  our  misfortunes  and 
understood  that  I  could  no  more  go  to  the 
castle  of  an  afternoon,  and  became  of  very 
great  service  indeed,  for  he  kept  the  garden 
for- us,  and  talked  with  my  father,  who,  to 
be  sore,  was  best  out  of  ibe  house,  where 
he  was  only  in  our  way.  He  also — which 
was  kind  of  him — took  the  management 
of  the  pi^s.  And  I  must  also  confess  my 
great  obhgations  to  Mrs.  Camaby,  who, 
understanding  the  straits  into  which  we 
were  fallen,  was  so  good  as  to  send  me  and 
persuade  other  ladies  of  this  part  of  the 
county  to  send  me  fine  work  to  do,  by 
means  of  which  I  earned  a  little  money. 


which  went  into  the  common  purse  and  was 
useful     My  mother  wept  to  think  that  I 
must  rise  at  five,  and,  after  doing  the 
house-work  and  the  outdoor  work,  making 
butter  and  sending  it  away  to  be  sold 
with  eggs  and  cream-cheese  and  other  little 
things — it  was  not  much  we  got,  but  some- 
thing— to  be  compelled  to  sit  down  in  the 
afternoon  to   my  needle,  and  work  till 
nine  at  night    But  I  was  a  tall  strong 
girl;  work  did  me  no  harm.     I  should 
have  been    happy  but  that    I   saw  my 
grandmother    grow    daily  weaker.     She 
sickened  and  began  to  fful  when  she  saw 
her  son,  of  whom   she    was   so    proud, 
return  a  beggar  to  his  native  county,  and 
when  she  heard  his  poor  deluded  talk. 
A  grievous  sight  it  was  to  see  the  poor  old 
lady,  once  so  strong  and  active,  sit  feeble 
in  her  chair  by  the  fireside,  while  her  sad 
eyes  followed  her  son  as  he  proudly  walked 
to  and  fro  in  the  room  and  told  the  tale  of 
his  investments  and  his  wealth.      Some- 
times I  noted   how  my  mother   looked 
wistfully  Upon  this  spectacle  of  age  and 
decay,  and  saw  how  her  moutii  worked  and 
her  lips  moved,  and  knew  well  that  she  was 
saying  to  herselfj  *'  When  she  dies,  what 
next ) "    And  then  I  was  fain  to  go  away 
into  the  garden,  where  they  could    not 
hear  me,  and  cry  over  troubles   of    the 
present   and  fears   of  the   future  which 
seemed  hard  to  be  borne. 

"  Don't  cry.  Miss  Drusy  " — ^yet  the  good 
old  Fugleman  looked  as  if  he,  too,  would 
willingly  shed  a  tear — "  don't  cry ;  think 
to  yourself  that  when  the  boy  comes  home 
all  will  so  well  again.  Merry  as  a  wedding- 
bell  shall  we  be  thea" 
"  Ah,  when — ^when  1 " 
We  had  two  visitors  who  came  often. 
One  of  them  was  his  Worship  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert  Camaby.  He  came,  he  said,  in  order 
to  profit  by  the  experience  and  conver- 
sation of  my  father. 

''I  know,  child,"  he  said,  **  and  greatly 
commiserate,  the  disorder  of  his  bnun,  yet 
I  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  extent  of  nis 
knowledge,  the  justice  of  his  remarks,  and 
the  weight  of  his  opinioiL  It  is  indeed  a 
marvel  to  jne  that  one  so  richly  endowed 
by  Providence  with  understanding  should 
have  so  conspicuously  failed  in  the  business 
of  his  life,  which  was  to  grow  rich." 

I  take  pleasure  in  quoting  the  testimony 
of  so  eminent  an  authority  to  the  great 
qualities  possessed  by  my  unfortunate 
father,  and  it  did  one  good  to  see  them 
walking  in  the  garden,  my  father  bear- 
ing himself  with  the  deference  due  to  a 
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gentleman  of  good  old  family,  yet  expect- 
ing equal  deference  to  himself  as  a  man  of 
great  success  and  wealth,  and  both  arguing 
on  the  politics  and  the  conduct  of  idSTairs 
with  as  much  gravity  as  two  plenipoten- 
tiaries or  ambassadors  extraordinary. 

Strange  it  was,  indeed,  to  think  that  one 
was  mad  who  could  converse  so  rationally, 
with  such  just  estimate  of  things,  with  so 
true  a  knowledge  of  their  proportion,  so 
vast  a  fund  of  mformation  as  to  the  state 
of  trade  all  over  the  world,  the  value  of 
gold,  the  balance  of  profit,  the  growth  of 
industries;  yea,  and  even  the  power  and 
prospects  of  foreign  states  with  their 
wants  and  their  dangers.  Or  that  one 
could  be  mad  who  could  set  forth  with 
such  lucidity  the  foundation  of  our 
Christian  faith,  and  the  arguments  for  the 
doctrines  taught  in  our  churches.  He  was 
not  only  sane,  but  he  was  a  man  worth 
listening  to  on  all'subjects — save  one.  For 
he  was  fully  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  as  wealthy  as  he  had  ever  desired 
to  be.  His  poor  brain  was  turned,  indeed, 
on  this  point,  and  after  a  while  I  thought 
little  of  it,  because  we  became  accustomed 
to  it,  and  because  it  seemed  a  harmless 
craze.  Yet  it  was  not  harmless,  as  you 
will  hear.  Indeed,  even  an  innocent  babe 
in  arms  may  be  made  the  instrument  of 
mischief  in  the  hands  of  a  wicked  maa 

Our  second  visitor  was  Mathew  Humble. 
He  came  first,  he  said,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  my  father.  Then  he  began  to  come 
with  great  regularity.  But  I  perceived  soon, 
for  I  was  no  longer  a  child,  but  already  a 
woman,  that  he  had  quite  another  object  in 
view,  for  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me  in  such 
a  way  as  no  woman  can  mistake.  Even  to 
look  upon  those  eyes  of  his  made  me 
turn  sick  with  loathing.  Why,  if  this 
man  had  been  another  Apollo  for  beauty 
I  would  not  have  regarded  him;  and 
so  far  was  he  from  an  Apollo  that  a 
fat  and  loathsome  Satyr  more  nearly 
resembled  him. 

He  was  already  three  or  four  and  thirty, 
which  I,  being  seventeen,  regarded  as  a 
very  great  age  indeed;  and  most 
Northumbrian  folk  are  certainly  married 
and  the  fathers  of  children  already  tall 
before  that  time. 

He  was  a  man  who  made  no  friends,  and 
lived  alone  with  his  sister  Barbara.  No 
girl  at  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  could  boast  of 
havLDg  received  any  attentions  from  hinn ; 
he  was  supposed  to  care  for  nothing  except 
money  and  strong  drink.  Every  evening 
he  sat  by  himself  in  the  room  which  over- 


looks the  river,  with  account-books  before 
him,  and  drank  usquebaugh.  But  he  loved 
brandy  as  well,  or  Hollands,  or  rum,  or 
indeed  anything  which  was  strong.  And 
being  naturally  short  of  stature  he  was 
grown  fat  and  gross,  with  red  hanging 
cheeks,  which  made  his  small  eyes  look 
smaller  and  more  pig-like,  a  double  chin, 
and  a  nose  which  aJ^eady  told  a  tale  of 
deep  potations,  so  red  and  swollen  was 
it  What  girl  of  seventeen  could  regard 
with  favour — even  if  there  were  no  image 
of  a  brave  and  comely  boy  already 
impressed  upon  her  heart — such  a  man 
as  this,  a  mere  tosspot  and  a  drinker! 
And,  worst  of  all,  a  secret  and  solitary 
drinker — ^a  gloomy  drinker. 

It  was  strange  that^  about  the  time 
when  Ealph's  disappearance  was  first  heard 
of,  rumours  ran  about  the  town  that 
perhaps  the  mill  would  turn  out,  after  all, 
to  be  the  property  of  Mathew  Humble; 
that  these  rumours  were  revived  at  the 
approach  of  Ealph's  twenty-first  birthday ; 
and  that  again,  when  Mathew  first  b^;an 
his  approaches  to  me,  the  rumour  was 
again  circulated.  By  the  help  of  the  Fugle- 
man I  traced  these  rumours  to  the  barber ; 
and,  still  with  his  help — ^because  every 
man  must  be  shaved,  and,  while  being 
shaved,  must  talk — I  traced  these  to  none 
other  £han  Mathew  himself.  He  had,  then, 
some  object  to  gain ;  I  knew  not  what  at 
the  time.  Later  on  I  discovered  that  his 
design  was  to  make  it  appear — should 
Balph  ever  return — that  I  had  taken  him 
for  a  husband  when  I  thought  he  was  the 
actual  master  and  owner  of  all;  for  I 
believe  he  allowed  himself  no  doubt  as  to 
the  result  of  his  offers.  Doth  it  not  seem 
as  if  the  uglier,  the  older,  the  less  attrac- 
tive a  man  is,  whether  in  person  or  in 
mind,  the  more  certain  he  becomes  of  con- 
quering a  woman's  heart  f 

The  rumour  on  this  occasion  was  more  cer- 
tain and  distinct  than  before.  It  was  now 
stated  that  Mr.  Embleton  was  discovered  to 
havemadealaterwill,whichhadbeenproved, 
and  was  ready  to  be  produced  if  necessary ; 
that  in  this  will  the  testator,  after  deplor- 
ing the  badness  of  heart  manifested  by  his 
nephew  Ealph,  devised  the  whole  of  his 
property  to  his  nephew  Mathew.  Hie 
barber,  for  his  part,  had  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  this  report ;  but  those  who  asked 
Mathew  whether  it  was  true,  received  mys- 
terious answers,  as  that  time  ^ould  show ; 
that  in  this  world  no  one  should  be  certain  of 
anything ;  that  many  is  the  slip  between 
cup  and  lip ;  that  should  an  occasion  arise 
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the  troth  of  the  story  would  be  tested; 
such  oracles  as  incline  the  hearers  to  believe 
all  that  has  been  said — and  more.  Barbara, 
his  sister,  for  her  own  part,  showed  great 
willingness  to  answer  any  questions  which 
might  be  put  to  her.  But  she  knew  little ; 
her  brother,  she  said,  was  a  close  man,  who 
sat  much  alone  and  spoke  little. 

And  then  the  Fugleman  told  me  a  very 
strange  story  indeed,  and  one  which  seemed 
to  bode  no  good  to  any  of  us.  By  this 
time  I  so  regarded  Mathew  that  I  could 
not  believe  he  could  do  or  design  aught 
but  evil  This  was  wrong,  but  he  was 
most  certainly  a  man  of  very  evil  disposi- 
tion. 

His  own  private  business,  the  Fugleman 
told  me — this  was  nothing  in  the  world, 
as  I  very  well  knew,  but   the   snaring 
of  rabbits,   hares,   partridges,   and   other 
game   on    the    banks   of   the  river — led 
him  sometimes  past  Morwick  Mill,  in  the 
evening  or  late  at  night     There  was  a 
room  in  the  mill — the  same  room  in  which 
Mathew  was  vanquished  and  beaten — the 
window  of  which  looked    out   upon   the 
river,  which  is  here  a  broad  and  shallow 
brook.    The  bank  rises  steep  on  the  other 
side,  and  is  clothed  with  thick  hanging 
woods  in  which  no  one  ever  walked  except 
the  Fugleman,  and  he,  for  those  purposes  I 
have  just  mentioned,   always  alone  and 
after  sundown.    Now  his  eyes  were  like 
unto  the  eyes  of  a  hawk ;  they  knew  not 
distance ;  they  could  see,  quite  far  off,  little 
things  as  well  as  great  things ;   and  the 
Fugleman   saw,  night   after   night,   that 
Mathew  Humble  was  sitting  lodced  up  in 
his  room,  ei^aged  in  writing  or  copying 
something.     I  believe  that  if  the  Fugle- 
man had  known  how  to  read,  he  would 
have  read   the  writing  even   across  the 
river.    Unhappily,  he  had  never  learned 
that  art     Matnew  was  making  a  copy,  the 
Fugleman  said,  of  some  other  document 
But  what  that  document  was  he  could  not 
telL     It  was  something  on  large  sheets  of 
paper,  and  in  big  handwriting.    He  wrote 
very  slowly,  comparing  word  for  word  with 
the  papers  which  he  seemed  copying.  Once 
when  there  was  a  noise  as  of  someone  at 
the    door,    he    huddled    all    the   papers 
together,  and  bundled  them  away   in  a 
corner  quickly  and  with  an  affrighted  air. 
He  was  therefore  doing  something  secret, 
which  means  something  wicked.      What 
could  it  be  1 

''  Little  he  thinks,"  said  the  Fugleman, 
''  that  Master  Ralph  is  sure  to  come  home 
and  confound  his  knavish  tricks,  and  trip 


up  his  heels  for  him.  .  Ah,  I  think  I  see 
Mm  now,  in  lace  ruffles  and  good  broad- 
cloth, walking  up  the  street  with  a  fine 
City  Madam  on  his  arm." 

I  should  have  been  very  well  contented 
with  the  lace  ruffles  and  good  broadcloth — 
indeed,  I  asked  for  notmng  better — but  I 
wanted  no  fine  City  Madam  at  the  mill 

Later  on  I  learned  what  this  thing  was 
which  he  took  so  long  to  copy,  and  which 
gave  him  so  much  anxiety.  But  it  was 
like  a  fire-ship  driven  back  by  the  wind 
among  the  vessels  of  those  who  sent  it 
forth. 

^  One  momiDg  when  I  was  busy  in  the 
kitchen  with  household  work,  and  my 
mother  was  engaged  upon  the  family  sew- 
ing, Mathew  came  and  begged  to  have 
some  conversation  with  her.  He  said 
that,  first  of  all,  he  was  fully  acquainted 
with  her  circumstances,  and  the  unhappy 
outlook  before  her,  when  my  grandmother 
should  die  an ^  leave  us  all  without  any  in- 
come at  all ;  that,  being  of  a  compassionate 
heart,  he  was  strongly  minded  to  help  them ; 
and  that  the  best  way,  as  well  as  he  could 
judge,  would  be  to  make  her  daughter 
Drusilla  his  wife.  This  done,  he  would 
then  see  that  their  later  years  would  be 
attended  with  comfort  cpd  the  relief  of  all 
anxiety. 

At  first  my  mother  did  not  reply.  She 
had  no  reason  to  love  Mathew,  whose  un- 
kindness  to  his  ward  was  well  known  to 
her.  Again,  she  had  still  some  remains  of 
family  pride  left — you  do  not  destroy  a 
woman  s  pride  by  taking  away  her  money. 
She  thought,  being  the  daughter  of  a  well- 
to-do  London  citizen,  that  her  child  should 
look  higher  than  a  man  who  had  nothing 
in  the  world  of  his  own  but  thirty  acres  of 
land,  although  he  lived  at  the  mill  and  pre- 
tended to  be  its  owner.  And  she  very  truly 
thought  that  the  man  was  not  in  person 
likely  to  attract  so  young  a  girl  as  myself. 
But  she  spoke  him  fair.  She  told  him 
that  I  was  young  as  yet,  too  young  to  know 
my  own  mind,  and  that  perhaps  he  had 
better  wait  He  replied  that  he  was  not 
young,  for  his  own  part,  and  that  he  would 
not  wait  Then  she  told  hin>  that  she 
should  not,  certainly,  force  the  inclinations 
of  her  daughter,  but  that  she  would  speak 
to  me  about  him. 

She  opened  the  subject  to  me  in  the  even- 
ing. NosoonerdidlunderstandthatMathew 
had  spoken  forme  than  I  threw  myself  upon 
my  knees  to  my  mother,  and  implored  her 
with  many  tears  and  protestations  not  to 
urge  me  to  accept  his  suit     I  declared 
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with  yehemence,  that  if  there  were  no  other 
man  in  the  world,  I  could  not  accept 
Mathew  Hombl&  I  reminded  her  of  ma 
behavionr  towards  Balph.  I  assured  her 
that  I  believed  him  to  be  one  who  sat 
drinking  by  himself,  and  a  plotter  of  evil, 
a  man  with  a  hardened  heart  and  a  dead 
conscience. 

Well,  my  mother  shed  tears  with  me,  and 
said  that  I  should  not  be  married  against 
my  will;  that  Mathew  was  not  a  good 
man,  and  that  she  would  bid  him,  not 
uncourteously,  go  look  elsewhere.  Tins  she 
did,  thanking  mm  for  the  honour  he  had 
proposed. 

For  some  reason,  perhaps  because  he 
did  not  really  wish  to  marry  me,  perhaps 
because  he  had  not  thoroughly  laid  out  the 
scheme  of  marrying  me  to  revenge  himself 
upon  Ralph,  Mathew  gave  me  a  respite 
for  the  time,  though  I  went  in  great  terror 
lest  he  might  pester  my  mother  or  myself. 
Perhaps,  which  I  think  more  likdy,  he 
trusted  to  the  influence  of  poverty  and 
privation,  and  was  contented  to  wait  till 
these  should  make  me  submissive  to  his 
will. 

However  that  may  be,  he  said  nothing 
more  concerning  love,  and  continued  his 
visits  to  my  father,  in  whose  conversation 
he  took  so  great  a  pleasure.     Oh,  villain  1 

Things  were  in  this  posture,  I  being  in 
the  greatest  anxiety  and  fear  that  some- 
thing terrible  was  going  before  long  to 
happen  to  us,  when  a  most  joyful  and  un- 
expected event  happened. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  seven  years 
since  Ralph's  flight — like  the  followers  of 
Mohammed,  I  reckoned  the  years  from 
the  Flight — ^that  this  event  happened. 

The  event  was  this,  that  the  Fugleman 
had  a  letter  sent  to  hun — the  first  letter  he 
ever  received  in  his  life. 

I  saw  the  post-boy  riding  down  the  road 
early  in  the  afternoon ;  he  passed  by  the 
house  of  Mr.  Camaby,  where  he  sometimes 
stopped,  past  our  cottage,  where  he  never 
stopped  because  there  was  nobody  who 
wrote  letters  to  us,  and  over  the  bridge, 
his  horse's  hoofs  clattering  under  the  old 
gateway.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  the 
vicarage,  but  he  left  that  on  ms  right  and 
rode  straight  up  the  street,  blowing  his 
horn  as  he  went  I  wondered,  but  had  no 
time  to  waste  in  wonder,  who  was  going 
to  get  a  letter  in  that  part  of  the  town. 
The  letter,  in  fact,  was  for  no  other  than 
the  Fugleman. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Fugleman,  who 
had  been  at  work  in  the  ga^en  all  the 


morning,  came  down  the  town  affain,  and 
asked  me — ^with  respect  to  her  ladyBhip, 
m^  mother — ^if  I  would  give  him  five 
nunutes'  talk.  With  him  was  Sailor  Nan, 
cause  the  thing  was  altogether  so  strange 
that  he  could  not  avoid  telling  her  about 
it,  and  she  came  with  him,  curious  as  a 
woman,  though  bold  and  brave  as  becomes 
an  old  salt 

"  lis  a  strange  thing,"  said  the  Fugle- 
man, turning  the  unopened  letter  over  and 
over  in  his  hand ;  '''tis  a  strange  thing; 
here  is  a  letter  which  tells  me  I  know  not 
what — comes  from  -I  know  not  where.  I 
have  paid  three  shillings  and  eightpence 
for  it  A  great  sum.  I  doubt  1  was  a 
fooL  It  may  mean  money,  and  it  may 
mean  loss." 

''Bum  it,  and  ha'  done,"  said  Sailor 
Nan.  "  Tis  firom  some  land-shark.  Bufn 
the  letter." 

"I  am  sixty,  or  mayhap  seventy  years 
of  age.  Sixty,  I  must  a-be.  Yes;  sore 
and  certain,  sixty.  Yet  never  a  letter  in 
all  my  days  before." 

Now,  which  is  veiy  singular,  not  the 
least  suspicion  in  our  minds  as  to  the 
writer  of  the  letter. 

"Is  it,"  I  asked,  "from  a  cousin  or  a 
brother  1 " 

" Cousin ?"  he  repeated,  with  the 
shadow  of  a  smile  across  his  stiff  lips. 
"  Why,  I  never  had  a  father  or  a  mother, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  brother  ^r  a  cousin. 
When  I  first  remember  anything^  I  was 
running  in  ihe  streets  with  other  boy& 
We  stole  our  breakfast,  we  stole  our 
dinner,  and  we  stole  our  supper.  Where 
are  they  all  now,  those  little  rogues  and 

Sickpockets,  my  companions  1  Hanged,  I 
oubt  not  What  but  hanging  can  have 
come  to  them  1  But  as  for  me,  by  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord.  I  was  enlisted  in  the 
Fourteenth  Line,  and  after  a  few  hundreds 
taken  mostly  by  three  dozen  doses,  which 
now  are  neither  here  nor  there,  and  are 
the  making  of  a  lad,  I  was  flowed  into  a 
good  soldier,  and  so  rose  as  was  due  to 
merit  A  hearty  three  dozen,  now  and 
tlej,  laid  on  with  a  will  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  works  miracles.  Not  such  a 
regiment  in  the  service  as  the  Fourteenth. 
And  why  t  Because  the  colonel  knew  his 
duty  and  did  it  without  fear  or  favour,  and 
the  men  were  properly  trounced.  GU>od 
comrades  all,  and  brave  boys.  And  where 
are  they  1  -Dead,  I  take  it ;  beggars,  some ; 
fallen  in  action,  some;,  broke,  some;  in 
comfortable  berths,  like  me,  some.  If  all 
were  living,  who  would  there  be  to  araid 
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me  a  letter,  seeing  there  wasn't  a  man  in 
all  the  regiment  wno  could  write  t " 

Strange  that  not  one  of  us  even  then 
guessed  the  trutL 

It  was  a  great  letter,  thick  and  carefully 
sealed,  addressed  to  "  Fugleman  Furlong, 
At  his  room  in  the  Castle  of  Warkworth, 
Northumberland,  England."  It  came  from 
foreign  parts,  and  the  paper  was  not  only 
stained,  but  had  a  curious  fragrance. 

I  broke  the  seal  and  tore  open  the  cover- 
ing of  the  letter.  Within  was  another 
packet.  Oh,  Heavens  1  It  was  addressed 
to  "Drusilla  Hetherington,  care  of  the 
Fugleman,  to  be  forwarded  without  delay. 
Haste — post  haste  1 V 

And  then  I  knew  without  waiting  to 
open  the  letter  that  it  would  be  from  none 
other  than  Balph.  It  must  be  from  Ralph. 
After  all  these  years,  we  were  to  hear  once 
more  from  BalpL  I  stood  pale  and 
trembling,  nor  could  I  for  some  moments 
even  speak.    At  last  I  said : 

"Fugleman — Nan — this  letter  fe  ad- 
dressed to  me.  It  is,  I  verily  believe,  from 
Ealph  Embleton.  Wait  a  little,  while  I 
read  it" 

"  Bead  it — read  it ! "  cried  the  old  man. 

Could  I — ah  I  merciful  Heaven — could  I 
ever  forget  the  rapture,  the  satisfied  yearn- 
ing, the  blissful  content^  the  gratitude, 
with  which  I  read  that  sweet  and  precious 
letter  1  They  waited  patiently ;  even  the 
rude  and  coarse  old  woman  refrained  from 
speech,  while  I  read  page  after  paga  They 
said  nothing  though  tiiey  saw  the  tears 
falling  down  my  face,  because  they  knew 
that  they  were  tears  of  happiness. 

After  seven  long  years,  my  Balph  was 
talking  to  me  as  he  used  to  t^k.  I  knew 
his  voice,  I  recognised  his  old  imperious 
way,  I  s^w  that  he  had  not  changed.  As 
if  he  would  ever  change ! 

When  I  had  finished  and  dried  my  tears 
they  begged  me  to  read  his  letter  to  them. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Girl  " — I  told  them 
that  I  could  not,  indeed,  read  all,  but  that 
I  would  read  them  what  I  could ;  and  this 
was  the  beautiful  beginning,  in  order  that 
I  should  know  at  the  outset,,  so  thoughtful 
he  was,  and  for  fear  of  my  being  anxious 
on  the  point,  that  he  loved  me  still,  and 
had  never  forgotten  me.  "  My  dear,  dear 
Girl, — It  is  now  six  years  since  I  bade  you 
farewell  at  your  garden-gate  and  started 
upon  my  journey  to  London.  Your  father 
has  doubtless  told  you  how  I  presented 
myself  and  with  what  kindness  he  received 
me.  I  am  very  sure  that  you  have  not 
forgotten  me,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 


rejoice  to  hear  of  my  good  fortuile" — 
Hope,  indeed  I    Could  he  notHbe  sure  1 — 
"I  have  no  doubt  also  that  he  hath  informed 
you  of  the  strange  good  fortune  which  befell 
me  after  he  left  me  at  the  East  India 
Company's  House,  of  which  I  told  him  by 
letter  and  special  messenger,  to  whom  I 
gave,  to  ensure  speed  and  safe  delivery, 
one  shilling."  (But  it  would  appear  that  this 
wicked  messenger  broke  his  word,  and  took 
tl^eiBhilling,  but  did  nothing  for  it— a  com- 
mon thief,  who  deserved  to  be  hanged,  like 
many  another  no  more  wicked  than  him- 
self.    Oh !  what  punishment  too  great  for 
this  breach  of  trust,  small  as  it  seemed ! 
See,  now,  what  a  world  of  trouble  was 
caused  by   that  little   theft)      "It   was 
truly  by  special  Providence  that,  while 
Mr.  Silvertop  talked  with  me,  tixe  great 
Captain  who  won  the  Battle  of  Piassy 
should  have  been  standing  near  and  should 
have  overheard  what  passed.    When  I{was 
bidden   go   my  ways  for  a  foolish   boy 
(because  I  did  not  wish  to  be  a  writer) 
and  waste  his  time  no  longer,  I  was  much 
cast  down,  for  now  I  began  to  fear  that  I 
must,  like  the  most  of  mankind,  take  what 
was  assigned  to  me  by  Providence  rather 
than  what  I  would  like.    And  I  could 
plainly  see  that  there  remained  only  one 
choice  for  me ;  namely,  I  must  return  to 
the  hated  rule  of  my  cousin  who  would 
keep  me  as  a  plough-boy  as  long  as  he 
could,  or  I  must  betake  me  to  the  task  of 
sweeping  out  and  serving  a  shop.     And 
yet,  what  shop  1     But  who  would  employ 
me  1    Therefore,  I   hung   my  head  and 
stood  irresolute  without    the  Company's 
house.     Now,  presently,   the    gentleman 
whom  I  had  seen  within  came  forth  with 
another  officer,  brave  in  scarlet    He  saw 
me  standing  sadly  beside  the  posts,  and 
inspired  by  Uiat  noble  generosity  which 
has  always  distinguished  this  great  man, 
he  clapped  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

"  *  So,'  he  said,  '  you  are  the  lad  who 
loves  a  sword  better  than  a  pen  1 ' 

"  *  If  it  please  your  honour,'  I  replied. 

"  *A  sword  means  peril  to  life  and  limb,' 
he  said  sternly ;  '  he  who  goes  a  fighting  in 
India  must  expect  hard  fare,  rough  sleeping, 
rude  knocks.  He  must  be  ever  on  the 
watch  against  treachery.  He  must  meet 
duplicity  with  equal  cunning.  He  must 
obey  blindly ;  he  must  never  ask  why ;  if 
he  is  sent  to  die  like  a  rat  in  a  hole,  he 
must  go  without  murmur  or  question. 
What  1  you  think — do  you  ? — that  to  carry 
a  sword  is  to  flaunt  a  scarlet  coat  before 
the  ladies  of  St  James's  1 ' 
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"  '  Nay,  sir,  with  respect  I  have  read 
the  lives  of  soldiers.  I  would  willingly 
tsike  the  danger  for  the  sake  of  the  honour. 
But  alas  I  I  must  stay  at  home  and  sweep 
a  shop.' 

«' What  is  thy  birth,  boy  ? ' 

'<  I  told  hiw>  that,  and  satisfied  him  on 
other  points,  including  the  reason  of  my 
flight,  in  which  I  trust  that  I  was  no  more 
than  truthfiL    Then  he  said  : 

"  <  I  am  Lord  Glive,'  and  paused  as  if  to 
know  whether  I  had  heard  of  him. 

*'  You  may  be  sure  I  was  astonished,  but 
I  quickly  doffed  my  hat  and  made  him  my 
best  country-bred  bow. 

"  *  My  lord,'  I  said  *  we  have  heard,  even 
in  Northumberland,  of  Plassy.' 

" '  Good  !  I  went  to  India  as  a  writer — 
a  miserable  quill-driving  writer.  Think  of 
that  What  one  man  has  done  another 
may  do.  Now,  boy,  I  sail  this  day  for 
India.  There  will  be  more  fighting,  a 
great  deal  more  fighting.  If  you  please 
you  shall  go  as  a  cadet  with  me.  But 
there  is  no  time  to  hesitate :  I  sail  this  day. 
Choose  between  the  shop-sweeping  and 
the  musket  You  will  fight  in  the  ranks 
at  first,  but  if  you  behave  well  the  sword 
will  come  after.  Choose — peace  and  money- 
scraping  at  home  like  these  smug-faced 
fat  citizens,'  he  swept  his  hand  with  lordly 
contempt,  'or  fighting  and  poverty,  and 
perhaps  death  abroad.     Choose.' 

"  *  I  humbly  thank  your  lordship,'  I  said, 
'  I  will  follow  you  if  you  will  condescend 
to  take  me.' 

'*  Then  he  bade  me  go  straight  to  Lime- 
house  Pool,  where  I  shoul'd  find  the  ship  at 
anchor.  I  was  to  take  a  note  to  the  purser 
who  would  give  me  an  outfit 

'^  Thus,  my  dear  Drusilla,  did  I  find  my 
fortune  and  sail  to  foreign  parts  under  as 
brave  and  great  a  Captain  as  this  country 
will  ever  see. 

"Our  voyage  lasted  eleven  months. 
There  were  three  hundred  raw  recruits  on 
board,  mostly  kidnapped  or  inveigled 
under  false  pretences  by  crimps  and  the 
scoundrels  of  Wapping.  When  they  were 
first  paraded,  they  were  as  beggarly  look- 
ing a  lot  as  you  would  wish  to  see,  ragged, 
dirty,  mutinous,  and  foul-mouthed.  Yet 
in  a  couple  of  months,  by  daily  drill,  by 
good  food  and  sea  air,  by  moderate  rations 
of  rum,  by  sound  flogging,  by  the  continual 
discipline  of  the  boatswain's  rope's-end  and 
the  sergeant's  rattan,  the  regimental  supple- 
jack, and  the  ship's  cat-o'-nine-tails,  they 
became  as  promising  soldiers  as  one  would 
wish.     As  for  me,  I  stood  with  them  in  the 


drill  and  did  my  best  Of  course  I  could 
not  expect  his  lordship  to  notice  so  humble 
a  cadet  as  myself,  but  one  evening,  when 
we  were  near  the  end  of  our  voyage,  he 
sent  for  me  and  gave  me  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  kindly  bade  me  be  patient  and  of  good 
cheer,  because,  he  said,  young  gentlemen 
of  merit  and  courage  would  be  sure  to 
find  opportunitieB  for  distinctioiL" 

Ralph  then  went  on  to  describe  the  life 
of  a  soldier  in  India,  and  to  tell  me — ^but 
this  I  leave  out  for  fear  of  being  tedious — 
how  he  received  his  commission  and  how 
he  got  promotioiL  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  at  the  time  he  wrote,  after  six  years 
of  service,  he  held  the  commission  of  a 
captain.  Nor  was  that  alL  He  had  been 
able  to  render  such  signal  service  to  a 
certain  Rajah,  that  this  prince,  who  was  not 
unmteful,  and  hoped,  besides,  for  more 
such  services,  took  him  one  day  into  his 
treasure-house  and  bade  him  hdp  himfidf 
to  all  if  he  pleased. 

"  My  dear,"  he  continued,  "  I  knew  not 
that  the  world  contained  so  much  treaamie. 
Yet  this  Rajah  is  but  a  petty  prince,  and 
his  wealth  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
that  of  many  others.  There  were  diamonds 
in  bags,  uncut,  whose  worth  I  know  not 
and  diamonds  in  rings,  sword-handles,  and 
women's  gauds;  there  were  rubies,  emeralds, 
sapphires,  turquoises,  opals,  and  all  kinds 
of  precious  stones  strung  rudely  on  common 
string  as  if  they  were  but  pebbles.  There 
were  also  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  all  kinds, 
and  there  were  casks  full  of  gold  coina  As  I 
took  out  a  handful  I  saw  that  many  of  tbem 
were  ancient,  with  Greek  characters,  perhaps 
left  in  this  country  by  that  great  soldier 
Alexander.  When  I  had  surveyed  these 
wonders  I  thanked  him,  and  said  that  I 
should  not  presume  to  take  so  nmch  as  a 
single  gold  coin  from  his  treasure,  bat  that 
if  it  should  please  his  Highness  to  offer  me 
a  present,  I  should  accept  it  with  gratitude, 
provided  it  was  not  too  costly.  He  laughed 
at  these  words,  and  when  we  came  away  I 
was  so  loaded  with  gold  that  I  fiuucied 
myself  already  a  rich  man. 

*'  Since  this  event  it  hath  pleased  Lord 
Clive  to  issue  an  order  which  prohilHts 
officers  from  accepting  henceforth  any 
presents  at  all  from  the  native  princes. 
I  cannot  but  feel  grateful  that  the  order 
was  not  issued  before  my  own  good 
fortune.  Doubtless  his  Excellency  nath 
good  reasons  for  this  order,  which  places 
the  military  service  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  Vi^ith  the  writers,  who  have 
great  opportunities  of  making  fortunes; 
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and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  a  more 
noble   thing   to  win   a  fortune    at   the 
point  of  the  sword,  than  by  such  arts  as 
are  daily  practised  by  the  writers  and  civil 
servants  of  the  Company.  There  are  many 
Englishmen,  and  many  Frenchmen  as  well 
— ^but  we  are  driving  them  out  of  the 
country — ^who  have  become  rich  in  the 
military  service  of  the  Indian  princes ;  yet 
I  shall  not  exchange  my  present  masters 
so  long  as   the    merchants — ^who   think 
nothing  of  glory  or  of  this  country,  yet  a 
great  deal   of   their  dividends— perceive 
that  it  is  for  their  safety,  as  well  as  for 
their  credit^  to  extend  their  power ;  and  I 
have  a  reasonable  hope    that  the  good 
fortune  which  hath  hitherto  attended  me 
may  continue,  so  that  I  may  return  to  my 
native  country,  if  only  in  my  old  age, 
amply  provided!     As  regards  the  climate^ 
I  have  as  yet  experienced  no  great  in- 
convenience from  the  heat.    The  natives 
have  learned  to  fear  an  Englishman  rather 
than  to  love  him,  which  is,  methinks,  the 
thing  we  should  most  desire  when  we  have 
to  rule  Over  people  as  ignorant  of  the 
Christian  virtues,  although  not  barbarous, 
like  the  naked  blacks,  but  a  most  ingenious, 
dexterous,    and    skilful    people,    and    of 
subtle  intellect,  yet  slothf m  of  body,  lovers 
of  rest,  deceivers,  regardless  of  truth,  for 
ever  scheming  plots  and  contriving  subtle- 
ties, and  more  cruel  to  prisoners  than  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.    The  best  among  them 
are    followers    of   Mahomet^  who   make 
faithful  servants  and  good  soldiers.    It  is  a 
country  where  the  ambition  and  jealousy 
of  princes  are  continually  causing  fresh 
wars  to  be  undertaken,  and  where  a  Euro- 
pean may  lead  a  life  of  adventure  to  his 
heart's  content." 

I  was  reading,  as  I  have  said,  this  letter 
aloud  in  presence  of  my  two  faithful  friends. 
Now  when  I  spoke  of  the  drill  on  board,  and 
the  sergeant's  rattan,  and  the  regimental 
supple-jack,  the  Fugleman  drew  himself 
upright  and  shouldered  the  garden-spade, 
because  there  was  no  pike  at  hand ;  and 
when  I  read  of  the  bo's'n's  rope's-end  and 
the  ship's  cat-o'-nine- tails.  Sailor  Nan 
cocked  her  hat  and  stood  with  feet  apart 
and  hands  upon  her  hips,  and  began,  but 
in  a  whisper,  to  murmur  strange  sea  oaths ; 
and  when  I  read  the  account  of  the 
fight  in  which  Ealph's  courage  saved  this 
grateful  Bajah — it  was  a  most  dreadful 
battle,  in  which  hundreds  of  brave  fellows 
and  treacherous  Hindoos  were  killed,  so 
that  to  read  it  made  one's  heart  cease  to 
beat — ^the  Fugleman,  carried  beyond  him- 


self, executed  capers  with  the  spade  which 
signified  little  to  my  ignorant  eyes,  but 
which  were,  I  believe,  the  movements  with 
which  the  trained  soldier  attacks  .with  the 
bayonet,  and  the  old  sailor  with  a  mop- 
stick  cut  down  her  thousands,  mighty 
curses  rolling  softly  from  her  lips  like 
distant  thunder. 

If  the  beginning  of  the  letter  was  de- 
lightful, judge  how  beautiful  was  the  end  : 

'• '  I  have  now,  my  dear,  told  you  all  that 
concerns  myself.  I  suppose  you  have  long 
since  left  Warkworth  and  gone  to  live 
with  your  parents,  to  whom  I  beg  to 
convey  my  respects  and  best  wishes.  If, 
among  your  rich  friends  and  the  gaieties 
of  the  fashion  " — the  "  gaieties  ! " — "  you 
have  found  lovers  (as  to  be  sure  you  must) 
and  a  husband,  or  one  whom  you  have 
distinguished  with  your  favour  and  regard, 
you  will  remember  that  I  shall  ever  be  to 
you  as  a  brother ;  for,  lover  or  brother,  I 
can  never  cease  to  love " 

*'  A  good  lad  1  **  said  the  Fugleman. 

"As  ever  trod  the  deck!"  said  the 
sailor.     "  Go  on.  Miss  Drusy." 

"And  I  am  sure  that  you  have  grown 
up  as  tall  and  as  beautiful  as  an  angd." 

"  She  has,"  said  the  Fugleman. 

"  Taller,  ye  lubber,"  said  the  sailor,  "  and 
more  beautiful  an  angel  than  ever  I  clapped 
eyes  on,  nor  never  a  Peg  nor  a  Poll  at 
Sheemess  or  Deptford  or  the  Common 
Hard  to  show  a  (iandle  alongside  her. 
What's  even  a  frigate  in  full  sail  compared 
with  a  lovely  woman  1 " 

This  enthusiasm  for  the  loveliness  of  her 
own  sex  (unusual  among  old  women),  I 
put  down  to  her  naval  experiences,  and 
familiarity  with  sailor  talk,  and  went 
on  quickly;  because,  if  Ealph  loved  to* 
flatter  me,  I  ought  not  to  let  these  poor 
people  follow  ms  example.  An  angel  1 
But  men  are  so.  They  cannot  give  enough; 
they  lavish  their  praises,  as  they  lavish  the 
very  fruits  of  their  labours,  upon  the 
women  they  love.  We  women  measure 
our  gifts — except  to  our  boys.  I  pass 
over,  therefore,  the  fond  words  of  a  lover 
about  blue  eyes  and  curling  hair,  and 
Nymphs  in  cool  grots,  and  soft  smiles 
and  othefT  imaginary  gifts  and  graces,  all 
of  which  my  listeners  applauded,  nodding 
their  heads.  Oh !  he  could  say  what  he 
pleased,  he  could  imagine  all  the  perfec- 
tions, so  that  he  continued  to  tell  me,  as 
he  did  in  this  letter,  how  he  thought  upon 
me  daily,  and  loved  me  always  more  and 
more. 

"  As  for  the  address  of  this  letter,"  he 
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said,  '' '  I  know  not  where  in  London  or 
elsewhere  your  fkihsr  may  now  reside; 
therefore  I  forward  it  to  tibe  care  of  the 
Faglemani  with  request  that  he  will  send 
it  to  you  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and 
by  a  wSe  hand.  Will  yon,  in  retonii  in- 
form him  of  my  continued  esteem  aud 
friendship  1 " 

"  <  Esteem  ajidfrtendship  T^re^ted  the 
Fugleman.  ^'  This  from  a  Cq>tain  I  Was 
ever  such  a  boy  1 " 

"  And  if  you  find  an  opportunity,  tell 
Sailor  Nan  tluit  half  her  foriune  has  come 
true." 

She  replied  ^that  at  her  time  of  life  it 
was  odd  if  she  couldn't  tell  the  fortune  of 
a  boy,  and  as  for  the  present  cndse^  it  was 
bound  to  be  a  fair-weather  voyage. 

Finally,  my  brave  lover  begged  me  to 
write  to  him  and  tell  him  all  tbt  had  hap- 
pened since  his  departure,  and  subscribed 
himself,  with  much  love,  Salph  Embletoa 

When  we  had  read  the  letter  twice,^ 
which  took  us  all  the  afternoon,  and  cost 
me  three  hours'  sewing,  we  took  counsel 
together.  First  they  were  both  for  telling 
it  about  the  town,  and  having  a  bonfire, 
with  the  rinjpg  of  the  churdi  bells  in  a 
triple  bob  migor,  but  I  was  oi  opinion  that 
it  would  be  best  to  keep  our  own  counsel  for 
awhil&  Therefore  I  bound  them  bofii  to 
secrecy  and  silence.  I  would  let  Mathew 
alone,  and  watch  him.  He  should  not  know 
anything,  not  even  that  Balph  was  alive 
and  prosperous ;  and  had  I  kept  this  resolu- 
tion, because  my  two  frienas  were  loyal 
and  8e(^t  as  tiie  grave,  it  would  have 
been  better  in  the  end  for  all  of  us,  and 
much  better  for  Mathew.  But,  as  the  wise 
man  said,  "Death  and  life  arein  the  power 
of  the  tongue." 

CHAPTER  VIL     MATHEW*S  FRIENDLY 

OFFER. 

This  letter  made  me,  from  one  of  the 
most  unhappy  of  girls,  the  most  joyous. 
The  immediate  prospect  of  poverty — ^for 
the  Dame  declined  daily — ^the  hard  work 
which  began  at  daylight  and  ended  at  bed- 
time, the  certain  knowledge  that  Mathew 
wasnotsatisfied witii  a  simple  refusal — ^these 
tlungs,  which  had  before  filled  my  mind 
with  terror,  now  appeared  like  the  imagi- 
nary spectres  of  the  night,  which  cease  to 
alarm  when  the  day  has  dawned.  To  me 
it  was  more  than  tii<A  dawn  of  day ;  it  was 
the  uprising  of  a  glorious  sun  of  love  and 
hope.  Ealph  loved  me ;  Balph  was  well, 
prosperous,  and  in  high  esteem;  Balph 
was  ahwady  wealthy;  Ealph  would  come 


home,  and  all  things  would  be  well,  what- 
ever might  happen  at  the  moment  Yet 
this  I  could  not  tell  to  any.  Mathew  was 
not  to  know;  my  poor  old  grandmother  was 
too  old  now,  and  too  failmg  of  mind  and 
body ,  to  care  for  earthly  things ;  my  father 
had  dean  forgotten  the  boy;  nqr  motiur 
would  not  greatly  care  to  know;  nor  would 
it  soothe  her  anxieties  to  feel  that  we  had 
a  protector  separated  firomusby  the  ndHng 
seas  and  by  a  voyage  of  ten  months  or 
mora  What  good  would  be  bos  frr-off 
treasures  to  us,  sue  would  have  asked,  when 
what  we  want  is  beef  f orthe  pot  and  bread 
for  the  board  f  As  for  my  iathei^s  mad- 
ness, it  increased  every  day,  so  that  now 
our  cottage  was  a  palace  indeed,  every 
meal  was  a  banquet,  and  the  small  beer  of 
my  brewing  was  champagne,  port^  Malaga, 
br  Lnpaial  Tokay.  But  Mathew  was  too 
much  with  him,  and  it  made  me  uneasy  to 
observe  how  he  complimented  my  fiiiher 
on  his  wisdom,  his  resolution,  and  his 
wonderful  success. 

"  Li  all  respects,  madam,"  he  said  to  my 
mother, ''  I  find  vour  husband  most  sensible 
and  full  of  sound  judgment  I  have  tak^ 
his  counsel,  of  late,  in  many  private  matteis 
of  importance." 

*<Then  the  Lord  help  you  I"  said  my 
mother  sharply. 

'<  What  if  he  does  exaggerate  his  private 
fortune!"  Mathew  went  on.  "It  is  a 
failing  with  many  persons  concerned  in 
trade." 

*'If  you  mean  Ihisin  kindness,  ar^^said 
my  mother,  "  I  thank  you  humbly  for  your 
good  opinion  of  my  poor  distraught  hus- 
band. If  you  mean  it  in  moekety,  you  are 
a  most  cruel  man." 

"Indeed,  madam,"  he  replied,  bowing, 
*'  pray  believe  that  I  mean  it  in  kindness.^ 

He  had  no  kindness  at  all  in  his  natuiei 
He  designed  these  words  to  cover  bis 
iniquitous  purpose. 

So  he  continued  to  come  and  go,  and  to 
walk  with  my  father  in  the  garden,  and 
whatever  wild  things  my  father  said  he 
would  accept  gravely  as  if  they  were  indeed 
words  of  wisdom.  No  one,  except  myself, 
suspected  him  of  sinistei  designs,  and  my 
father  disclosed  to  him  the  whole  int>digioi& 
extent  of  his  madness,  so  that  I  couldhave 
cried  with  shame  and  humiliation,  Mb^hew 
knowing  well,  as  all  the  world  knew  by 
this  time,  that  we  were  little  better  ^han 
the  poorest  in  the  parish. 

''The  world,  sir,"  the  poor  gentleman 
would  say  with  a  lofty  air,  "has  yet  to 
learn  how  great  tk  bene&ctor   a    simple 
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London  citizon  may  be.  There  have  been 
many  benefactors.  I  acknowledge  their 
greatness.  But  wait,  sir,  until  my  will  is 
opened  and  read.  To  you,  firiend  Mathew, 
I  have  bequeathed  a  poor  ten  thousand 
pounds — no  more." 

*'  Oh,  sir  i  **  He  bowed  and  spread  his 
hands.     ''  This  is  indeed  goodness." 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  a  rich  citizen  to  dis- 
cover merit  and  to  reward  it — ^the  plain 
duty.  I  am  a  London  citizen,  and  am 
perhaps  more  proud  of  this  position  than 
becomes  a  Christian.  The  bulk  of  my 
fortune  I  have  left  to  my  daughter,  whom  I 
design  in  marriage  for  some  great  noble- 
man. But  I  have  not  forgotten  the  poor 
of  my  native  parish,  Mathew — ^no,  no ;  and 
you  will  find,  when  my  will  is  read,  that 
schools,  a  hospital,  marriage-portions  for 
the  girls,  and  apprentice-money  for  the 
boys,  wiU  attest  my  remembrance  of  this 
place." 

"  Sir," .  said  Mathew  with  a  grin  of  con- 
tempti  ''you  will  be  a  benefactor  indeed." 

Now,  before  I  answered  Balph's  letter, 
which  I  kept  for  more  than  a  month  in  my 
bosom,  reading  it  every  day  when  I  could 
snatch  a  moment,  Mathew  came  to  me,  and 
after  a  little  preamble,  of  which  I  am  going 
to  tell  you,  re-opened  the  distastefdl  subject 
of  his  courtship.  I  was  in  the  garaen, 
gathering  herbs  for  a  mintrjulep,  when  I 
saw  him  standing  at  the  garden-gate.  He 
looked  so  jocund,  he  smued  so  pleasantly, 
and  he  wore  so  self-satisfied  an  air,  that  I 
was  quite  certain  some  evil  thing  had 
happened. 

'<  Drusilla,"  he  said,  ^'I  have  heard 
certain  intelligence.  You'  may  depend 
upon  its  truth,  which  is  confirmed  in  every 
particular.  I  think  that  you  should  be  the 
first  to  hear  it,  sad  though  it  be,  yet  what 
I  could  not  but  expect." 

"  I  suppose,"  I  said  with  a  laugh,  because 
I  knew  that  he  was  about  to  invent  some 
wicked  falsehood,  "  I  suppose  you  have  got 
something  to  tell  me  about  Balph,  whom 
your  cruel  conduct  drove  out  into  the 
•  world  ? " 

"  Nay,"  he  replied,  looking  darkly,  yet 
with  a  smile,  "you  may  say  what  you 
please;  you  cannot  offend  me.  I  have 
just  come  from  Alnwick,  where  I  sold  four 
fat  beast&  At  the  inn  I  fell  in  with  a 
strolling  player,  and  talked  with  him  over 
a  glass  al^ut  his  wandering  life.  Presently 
I  asked  hioi  whether  he  had  seen,  any- 
where upon  his  travels,  especially  in  places 
where  actors  like  himself,  with  profligates 
and  thieves  resort,  such  a  lad  as  Ealph 


It  is  wonddtf ul  to  relate  that  he  remem- 
bered seeing  the  boy  at  a  place  called 
Grantham.     It  was  about  six  or  seven 

i rears  ago.  The  reprobate  lad  was  making 
ove — actually  making  love — ^to  a  young 
actress.  When  my  informant  came  across 
the  party  ^ain,  Balph  had  left  themi" 

At  first  r  concluded  that  this  was  sheer 
fabrication,  but  afterwards  gleaned  that  it 
was  to  a  certain  extent  true ;  that  is,  that 
Balph  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
actress  and  her  family  on  his  way  to 
London;  but  there  was  no  love-making. 
How  could  there  be,  when  he  was  already 
in  love  with  mel  And  what  follows  was 
pure  and  dumi^  invention. 

"  He  wandered  about  with  them  plajring 
and  acting,"  Mathew  went  on,  **  for  four  or 
five  years.  Then  he  deserted  them,  or  was 
turned  out  in  disgrace — ^it  matters  not 
which — ^and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  " — but 
he  looked  delighted — "  took  to  the  road, 
where  he  is  now  known  everywhere  as 
Black  Balph,  or  Bloody  EalpL" 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  what  you  say  1 " 

''As  sure  asl  ain  that  he  will  be  huiged 
as  soon  aa  he  is  caught." 

I  know  not  by  what  reasons  Mathew 
persuaded  himself,  if  indeed  he  did  per- 
suade himself,  that  Black  Balph,  who  was  a 
notorious  highwayman  about  this  time,  and 
practised  his  wicked  calling  upon  the  York 
Bead,  was  Balph  Embleton.  Yet  he  made 
so  certain  of  it  that  he  told — ^under  strict 
promise  of  secrecy — the  barber,  who  told 
everybody,  also  under  promise  of  secrecy, 
and  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the  distinc- 
tion of  giving  birth  to  the  most  blood- 
thirsty villain  in  England  belonged  to 
Warkworth,  and  many  people  advised 
Mathew  to  go  armed,  and  to  provide  his 
house  with  a  loaded  blunderbuss,  a  bull- 
dog, and  a  few  man-traps,  because  his 
cousin  would  probably  visit  him  with 
intent  to  murder  as  well  as  rob. 

"  I  suppose,"  Mathew  went  on  to  me, 
''  that  you  will  now  give  up  thinking  of 
that  young  vagabond.  A  pretty  girl  like 
you  should  throw  your  thoughts  higher. 
Why,  though  your  father's  a  beggar,  as 
one  may  say " 

''He  is  not  a  beggar,  so  long  as  my 
grandmother  live&" 

''  Perhaps  that  will  not  be  much  longer," 
he  replied  with  an  ugly  grin.  "Now, 
DrusiUa,  listen  to  me.  You  Know  that  I've 
set  my  fancy  upon  you.  I've  been  waiting 
just  till  you  ^ew  up,  and  then  for — ^for 
one  or  two  httle  things  to  ripen  which 
have  now  ripened  and  tamed  out  pretty 
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well  Now  that  eyerythine  is  ready,  there 
is  no  reason  to  wait  any  longer.  Ealph 
being  a  highwayman  and  certain  to  W 
hanged 

"Then,  Mathew,"  I  replied, '« I  will  wait 
until  he  is  hanged,  and  then  you  can  talk 
to  me  again  if  you  like.  Now,  go  away, 
and  leave  me  to  my  work." 

He  went  away  for  that  time,  and  next 
morning  his  sister  Barbara  cama  She  was 
at  first  mysterious  about  sudden  changes  of 
fortune,  unexpected  reverses,  and  the  judg- 
ments of  angered  Heaven.  These  things  I 
did  not  then  consider  as  pertaining  to 
myself,  because  I  knew  not  how  I  had 
especially  angered  heaven,  more,  that  is, 
than  thoughtless  youth  may  io  at  any 
time,  and  yet  obtiun  foreiveness  by  daily 
prayer.  She  also  added  a  certain  ex- 
hortation to  kiss  the  rod,  which  I  pass 
over.  Then  she  launched  into  praises  of 
her  brothei?.  He  was  most  industrious, 
she  said ;  up  early  and  to  work  before  day- 
break; he  was  full  of  religion,  which 
surprised  me  very  much  to  hear;  he  was 
thnfty  and  had  idready  saved  a  large  sum 
of  money — this,  I  found  afterwards,  was 
false;  he  could  provide  a  comfortable 
home,  and  happy,  indeed,  she  added,  would 
be  the  woman  on  whom  his  choice  should 
fall  Added  to  this  that  he  was  no  longer 
young  and  scatter-brained,  but  arrived  at 
the  sober  age  of  three  or  four  and  thirty ; 
and  that  Mathew's  wife  would  have  the 
advantage  of  her  own  society,  help, 
example,  and  admonition. 

I  told  her  that  Mathew  had  got  his 
answer,  and  that  I  thought  it  hard  that  a 
woman  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  her 
own  mind  in  so  important  a  matter. 

"What  is  your  answer,  then]"  she 
asked. 

"  I  will  talk  to  Mathew  on  the  subject 
again/'  I  replied,  "when  Ealph  is  hanged, 
since  this  is  a  thing  which  both  you  and 
he  desire  so  vehemently." 

Two  days  afterwards  Mathew  himself 
met  me  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  castle. 
He  begged  me  to  give  him  another  hearing, 
and,  as  I  could  not  refuse  so  simple  a  thing, 
I  led  him  by  the  path  below  iiie  castle  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  where  he  could  talk 
at  his  ease  and  unheard. 

First  it  was  the  same  story.  Would  I 
forget  the  young  villaia  and  marry  him  1 
He  was  so  much  in  love  with  me,  that  he 
would  not  say  as  some  men — not  so  rich, 
mind  you,  as  himself — ^would  say,  that  I 
might  go  hang  myself  in  my  garters  for 
aught  he  cared.     He  would  forgive  my 


disrespect  and  impudence ;  he  would  forget 
the  past  altogether ;  people  should  see  that 
he  was  of  a  truly  noble  and  forgiving  dis- 
position ;  he  would  give  me  another  chance, 
80  great  was  his  generosity.  Very  wdl, 
then,  would  I  marry  him  % 

I  replied  very  gravely,  that  he  had 
already  received  his  answer.  When  Balph 
was  hanged,  and  not  before,  X  would  listen 
to  him.  Then  I  asked  him  seriously  why 
he  thought  so  meanly  of  me  as  to  tzy  Uiis 
trumped-up  story  about  play-actors  and 
highwaymen  upon  me,  and  reminded  him 
of  what  a  tnily  wicked  disposition  he 
must  be,  thus  to  glory  and  delight  in  the 
supposed  wickedness  of  his  couainy  whose 
guardian  he  had  been,  and  whose  lands 
he  now  occupied. 

He  grew  angry  at  this  plain-speaking 
and  be^m  to  swear,  as  is  the  wont  of  eam 
men.  If  kindness  would  not  move  me,  he 
said,  something  else  should  be  tried.  I 
thought  I  was  free  and  independent  of 
him,  did  If  I  should  see  what  power  was 
in  his  hands,  and  what  mischief  he  coold 
do  me.  I  was  young  and  imprudent  It 
chafed  me  to  hear  that  he,  and  such  a  man 
as  he,  could  do  me  harm — as  if  the  meanest 
wretch  who  ever  lived  cannot  do  harm — 
and  I  told  him  what  I  ought  to  have  kept 
a  secret,  that  so  long  as  Balph  lived,  I 
should  not  want  a  protector ;  and  that  so 
far  from  his  being  a  highwayman,  I  knew 
certainly  that  he  was  a  prosperous  gentle- 
man, already  held  in  great  honour,  and 
respected  by  all 

He  was  so  staggered  by  this  intelligence 
that  I  thought  he  was  going  to  have  some 
kind  of  fit  Consider  how  much  it  meant 
to  him ;  he  would  certainly  have  to  give 
up  the  mill,  and  to  render  a  strict  acooimt 
of  all  his  doings ;  he  would  be  reduced  to 
the  station  of  a  poor  small  farmer;  he 
would  be  robbed  of  his  revenge ;  and  he 
would  be  convicted  as  a  slanderer  and 
calumnious  person,  if  that  mattered  aught 

First  he  blustered  and  threatened.  I 
dared,  did  I,  to  reproach  him ;  very  good, 
I  should  see  what  things  he  could  do ;  I 
should  laugh  the  other  side  of  my  moa^L 
Did  I  refuse  his  offer  1  Very  well  then.  I 
should  find  out  what  his  displeasure  meant 
And,  perhaps,  before  long,  I  should  be 
sorry  for  the  insult  I  had  offered  him,  and 
the  proposal  I  had  refused.  He  then  flung 
away,  becoming  at  this  point  speechless, 
and  indeed  he  looked  so  angry  that  I  was 
afraid  he  would  have  thrown  me  into  the 
streaijQ. 

I  Went  home,  and  said  nothing  to  any- 
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body  about  the  business;  but  I  was 
troubled  in  my  mind,  and  greatly  afraid 
that  the  man  would  do  some  dreadful 
mischief  if  he  could. 

Well,  he  came  again  a  third  time  to  me. 
It  was  three  days  later.  If  I  was  dis- 
quieted, I  could  see  that  he  was  more  so. 
Uis  red  cheeks  were  become  pale,  and  his 
eyes  were  red.  He  was  quiet  in  his  manner, 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Drusilla,"  he  said,  "I  was  wrong  the 
other  day.  You  won't  marry  me  f  Very  well 
then.  Never  mind ;  someone  else  will  if 
I  want  What  matters  one  woman  more 
than  another,  if  you  come  to  think  about 
it]  What  hurt  me  most  wasn't  your  re- 
fusal, which  I  don't  care  for  not  one  brass 
farthing,  but  your  saying  that  I  wanted 
Ealph  to  go  bad.  That  was  cruel  to  such 
a  cousin  and  guardian  as  I  was  to  that 
boy." 

"Well,  Mathew,"  I  said,  "if  I  was 
wrong,  I  pray  you  to  forgive  me." 

''I  should  like  to  know,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  was  becoming  a  credit  to  his 
family.  I  say,"  he  added,  "  I  should  like 
to  know  it,  if  you  can  assure  me  of  the 
fact" 

"  Then  jou  may  depend  upon  the  truth 
of  my  statement,  Mathew,"  I  said.  "  He 
is  already  a  credit  to  your  family." 

"  How  joyful  a  thing  this  is  !  "  He  folded 
his  hands  and  raised  his  eyes  hypocriti- 
cally to  heaven.  "It  shows  that  the 
many  corrections  I  gave  him  produced 
their  effect  I  was  a  throwing  of  the 
bread  upon  the  waters.  After  many  days, 
as  one  may  say,  it  hath  come  back  to 
me. 

He  spoke  with  a  sweetness  which  did  not 
deceive  me. 

"And  this  prosperity,  Drusilla.  Who 
told  you  of  it  1  " 

"  That  I  must  not  say." 

"  Where,  in  what  place,  is  the  boy  %  " 

"  That  I  shall  not  tell  you." 

"  How  is  he  employed,  then  1 " 

"  I  must  say  nothing,  Mathew.  Do  not 
ask  me.  It  is  very  certain  that  Ealph  is 
alive,  and  that  he  is  prospering.  I  shall 
answer  no  more  questions." 

"  I  will  ask  other  people,  then." 

"It  is  of  no  use,"  I  said  hurriedly. 
"There  is  no  one  knows  except  me." 
This  was  not  true^  but  at  the  moment  I 
was  thinking  of  my  mother,  who  certainly 
did  not  know. 

"No  one  knows  except  youl"  he  re- 
peated.    "  That  is  strange  indeed." 

"  It  is  very  strange." 


"  And  how  long,"  he  went  on,  "  is  the 
mystery  to  be  kept  up  1 " 

"  As  long,"  I  replied,  "  as  your  cousin 
pleases." 

Then  his  sweetness  left  him,  and  he  fell 
again  into  a  madness  of  wrath.  He  went 
away,  however,  when  he  found  that  I 
would  teU  him  nothing. 

AU  this  time  I  had  not  written  my 
answer  to  Ralph's  sweet  letter.  The  reason 
was  that  I  feared  my  words  would  prove  so 
poor  and  weak  compared  with  his  noble  lan- 
guage ;  and  I  was  afraid  besides  that  what 
I  might  say  would  offend  or  disappoint 
him.  What  maiden  but  would  have  been 
ashamed  ]  Yet  this  business  with  Mathew 
made  me  resolve  to  lose  no  time,  and  I 
began  seriously  to  colisider  what  I  should 
say  in  reply  to  the  long  .letter  which  I 
carried  in  my  bosom  and .  read  daily.  In 
order  to  be  undisturbed,  I  carried  paper 
and  pen  to  the  Fugleman's  room  at  the 
castle,  and  wrote  my  letter  in  the  after- 
noons, whenever  I  could  snatch  an  hour 
from  my  work.  What  was  I  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  many  tender  protestations 
of  Balph )  And  how  was  I  to  speak  of 
Mathew ) 

« Tell  him,"  said  the  Fugleman,  "  that 
Mathew  is  a  villain.  Last  Tuesday  week 
there  was  a  run  to  Coldstream — ^lace  and 
brandy — Mathew  stood  in  and  found  the 
ponies.    Yet  he  is  a  villain." 

"  And  what  about  yourself  f "  I  asked. 

"As  for  me,"  he  said,  "I  always  said 
that  once  the  ^oy  got  his  foot  on  th* 
lowest  rung,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
he  was  on  the  top  of  the  ladder.  Half- 
way up  and  more  he  is,  I  reckon  by  now. 
So  that  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  of  his 
good  fortune,  and  only  wish  I  was  young 
enough  to  be  his  Fugleman.  Tell  him 
that  first  of  alL  But  Mathew  is  a  villain. 
Next  you  may  say  that  I'm  well  and 
hearty,  and  likely  to  continue  in  the  way 
of  grace,  such  being  my  constitution  and 
my  habits.  Mathew,  his  cousin,  is  a  des- 
perate villain.  Tell  him  that  You  may 
tell  him  next,  that  if  he  still  regardeth 
eggs,  I  have  got  such  a  collection  for  him 
as  can't  be  matched.  As  for  Mathew,  he 
is  a  rogue  and  a  villain.  Fish,  tell  him, 
are  plentiful  this  year,  and  otters  there  be 
in  plenty.  Yesterday  I  trapped  a  badger, 
and  I  know  of  a  marten  opposite  the 
Hermitage.  The  birds  are  wild,  but  I 
had  good  sport  with  his  Worship  last 
winter,  and  hope  to  do  something  by 
myself  when  the  nights  draw  out  Say 
next,  that  I  send  him  my  faithful  respects 
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and  hmnble  good  wishes ;  aad  Mathew  is 
a  villain.  And  as  for  your  own  pretty  self, 
you  sit  down  and  tell  him  that  there  isn't 
a  straighter  maid,  nor  one  more  beautiful, 
on  the  banks  of  Coquet;  while,  as  for 
eyes  and  shape  and  rosy  lips " 

"  Indeed,"  I  cried,  "  I  shall  tell  him  no 
such  nonsense.  No,  I  will  not  tell  him  such 
nonsensa" 

«  Why,  he  loves  thee,  sweetheart  Say  it, 
child,  to  please  him,  so  lonely  he  is,  and  so 
far  away  from  us.  I  wish  he  had  thy 
picture  just  now,  with  the  pretty  blushes  on 
the  cheeks  and  all.  A  girl  ou^ht  to  be 
proud  for  such  as  him  to  fall  in  love  with 
her." 

"  Is  he  truly  in  love  with  me ) "  I  said, 
with  tears  coming  into  my  eyes,  because 
now  that  the  words  were  spoken,  I  knew 
very  well  how  much  I  longed  for  that  very 
thing.  ^'Why,  he  says  he  wishes  me 
happiness  with  my  husband.  As  if  I  could 
take  any  husband  but  Balph." 

« There— there,"  he  cried,  "tell  him 
that.  Ten  him  that,  and  it  will  make  him 
happy  and  bring  him  home." 

"  You  think  such  a  little  thing  as  that 
would  bring  him  home  !  " 

'<  There's  one  thing,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  which  women  can  never  understand,  and 
that's  tiie  strength  and  power  of  love. 
There  was  a  man  in  Lord  Falkland's 
regiment — ^but  I  cannot  tell  thee  all  the 
story.  There  was  a  young  gentleman  in 
the  Fourteenth,  when  we  were  stationed  at 
Gibraltar,  in  love  with  a  Spanish  lady — but 
of  that  another  tima  What  did  the  soldier 
care  that  he  got  three  hundred  the  next 
day  t  And  as  for  the  young  gentleman,  he 
.would  have  done  the  same — and  always 
sidd  so — ^if  another  dozen  of  duels  was"  to 
come  after  it,  and  him  to  be  pinked  in 
every  ona  Gheerfully  he  would  nave  done 
the  same  for  such  another  charmer.  Ah ! 
he  would,  and  more;  but  women  never 
understand." 

With  these  mysterious  words  did  he  en- 
courage me  as  to  the  force  and  vehemence 
among  men,  of  the  passion  called  love. 

If  Ealph  was  only  home  again,  we  should 
have  a  protector.  I  thought  of  this  and 
hesitated  no  longer.  Yet  it  was  an  un- 
maidenly  thing  which  I  did,  and  to  this 
day  I  am  uncertain  as  to  whether  I  was 
justified  by  all  the  circumstances.  It  was, 
besides,  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  nothing  more  effec- 
tually turns  aside  the  fancy  of  a  man  for  a 
woman — which  is  a  delicate  and  tender 
plant,  even  at   its  strongest — than   the 


thought  that  she  is  lacking  in  the  modesty 
and  reserve  which  are  the  choicest  virtues 
of  a  maiden.  Yet  I  ran  that  danger, 
though  I  imperilled  the  most  precious 
thing  to  me  in  all  the  world,  the  heart  of 
my  KalpL  But  there  is  a  time  to  roeak, 
as  well  as  a  time  to  keep  silence.  Wiiat  I 
said  was  this : 

"Dear  Ralph, — ^I  have  now  received 
your  letter,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  with  all 
my  heart.  My  father  hath  lost  all  in 
London,  and  is  now  returned  to  his  native 

Elace ;  we  are,  therefore,  poor  indeed,  and 
ave  nothing  to  live  upon  except  the 
annuity  which  he  long  ago  bought  for  my 
grandmother,  who  fuls  daily;  when  she 
dies  we  shall  have  nothing.  Also,  my 
father  is  afficted  with  a  strange  belief  that 
he  is  rich.  This  makes  us  nnhi^py. 
Mathew  hath  spread  abroad  a  T^)ort  that 
the  mill  is  his,  and  not  yours  at  all,  by 
reason  of  a  second  will,  which  nobody  has 
seen  except  himseli  I  fear  that  you  will 
have  trouble  with  your  cousin.  The  Fugle- 
man is  well  and  hearty,  and  bids  me  tell 

you "    Here  I  set  forth  as  many  of 

the  messages  as  I  could  remembec  "  As 
regards  myself,  he  bade  me  say  many 
thmgs,  out  of  his  kind  heart,  for  he  loves 
me  ;  but  I  must  not  write  them  down.  My 
dear  Ealph,  do  not  say  again  that  you 
want  me  to  have  ahusbaiid.  I  shall  never 
marry  any  husband,  nor  love  any  man, 
except  yourself,  if  you  still  continue  to 
love  me.  Indeed,  there  is  no  moment  of 
the  day — ^if  you  will  not  think  me  un* 
maidenly  to  confess  this  thing —  when  you 
are  out  of  my  thoughts,  and  I  pray  night 
and  morning  for  your  safety  and  speedy 
return.  Mathew  has  asked  me  to  marry 
him,  and  is  angered  because  I  refoaed.  He 
has  spread  abroad  reports  that  you  are  now 
a  highwayman.  Will  you  come  back  to  us, 
dear  Ralph  t  I  am  in  greatsadness,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  Mat£ew  means  some 
mischieE  Yet  I  would  not  mar  your  fortune 
by  calling  you  away  from  ilie  work  you 
have  in  hand.  Mathew  threatens  me  with 
revenge,  and  Barbara,  his  sister,  bids  me 
read  passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  which 
threaten  woe  to  sinners.  I  am  afraid  what 
they  may  do,  though  I  cannot  think  that 
they  can  do  us  any  eviL  It  makee  me 
unhappy  to  think  that  any  can  believe  here 
that  you  have  become  a  highwayman.  Yet 
I  keep  your  letter  secret,  and  no  one  knows 
where  you  are.  The  Fugleman  says  that  a 
villain  must  have  rope  enoudi  to  hang 
himself.  Ah,  Ralph,  if  you  could  come  bade 
to  us.     But  the  quiet  country  would  be 
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tedious  to  you  after  your  splendours  and  the 
pleasure  of  an  active  life.  But  whether 
you  come  home  or  whether  you  stay,  you 
must  always  bidlieve  that  I  am  your  loving 

"  DkusiUiA- 
"P.S.-^I  forgot  to  beg  that  you  may 
not  take  it  ill  that  I  have  written  these 
words.  For,  indeed,  you  may  be  married, 
or  at  least  in  love,  with  one  more  worthy 
than  mysell  And  if  that  is  so,  I  wish 
both  her  and  you  many  years  of  happiness 
and  love,  and  shall  only  ask  her  to  let  me 
love  you  sfill  as  mj^  brother.  How  can 
Mathew  presume  to  court  a  girl  who  has 
known  Salph  t " 

CHAPTER  VUL      IS  IT  TRUBI 

Now  was  Mathew  pulled  asunder  with 
a  grievous  doubt  and  anxiety.  For  not 
only  might  his  enemy,  as  he  considered 
him,  appear  at  any  moment  to  demand  a 
strict  account,  but  he  knew  very  well  that 
if  he  pushed  on  his  suit  or  attempted  any 
devilry  with  us,  I  might  send  for  Balph 
and  ask  his  protection.  Yet  could  my 
story  be  true  1  How  could  I  know,  and  I 
alone,  of  his  welfare  and  'the  place  of  his 
dwelling  1  Was  it  possible,  he  thought, 
that  such  a  secret,  if  there  was  any 
secret,  should  be  entrusted  to  the  keeping 
of  a  mere  girll  If  the  boy  was  really 
doing  well,  why  did  be  not  return  on 
his  twenty-first  birthday  and  claim  his 
inheritance  t  So  that  the  more  he  thought 
about  it,  the  more  he  tried  to  persuade 
himself  that  the  thing  was  false.  And 
yet  he  was  afraid;  I  could  see  that  he 
was  continually  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
what  might  happen.  He  sou^t  me  often 
and  b^md  for  infonnation  concerning 
hlscom^  Next,  he  triad  my  father,  but 
his  memory  as  regards  the  lad  was  quite 
gone;  ai^d  my  mother,  but  she  took  no 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  said  she  knew 
nothing  about  the  boy  for  her  part. 

"Yet,"  said*  Mathew,  "your  daughter 
pretends  to  know  where  he  is  and  what  he 
is  doing." 

"  Then,"repliedmyBiother  sharply,"Lord 
help  the  man  1  go  and  ask  my  daughter." 

"But  she  will  not  tell  me." 

"Then  how  can  II  Hark  ye,  Master 
Mathew,  you  come  here  too  often.  My 
daughter  hath  given  you  her  answer.  She 
bears  no  love  to  you ;  she  will  have  none 
of  you.  Go,  then,  and  leave  us  alona 
We  are  poor  enough,  God  knows,  but  not 
so  poor  as  to  thrust  husbands  on  our  girl 
against  her  wilL  Leave  us  to  ourselves, 
good  man,  and  find  another  wife." 


My  dear  and  sacred  letter  arrived  in 
May.  It  was  in  July  that  I  sent  off  my 
answer.  I  might  look  for  a  reply  in  six- 
teen, eighteen,  or  twenty  months — some 
time  in  the  winter  of  Uie  next  year, 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-three.  It 
seems  a  long  time  to  an  anxious  heart 
when  one  has  to  wait  three  weeks  for 
an  answer  to  a  letter  sent  to  London. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  patience  of  those 
who  have  to  wait  for  nearly  two  years  ? 
Had  I  reflected  further  on  the  perils  of  my 
lover's  life,  the  daily  risks  of  battle,  wild 
creatures,  treacherous  foes,  and  deadly 
fevers,  I  must  have  been  a  miserable  wretch 
indeed  during  those  months  of  waiting. 
Yet  I  was  sustained  by  hope,  which 
belongs  to  the  time  of  yotith,  and  looked 
for  nothing  but  such  a  reply  from  Balph 
as  would,  I  thought,  remove  every  care 
from  my  mind. 

What  a  fond  and  foolish  girl  was  I  to 
think  that  a  mere  love-letter — ^which  was 
all  I  looked  for — ^would  be  able  to  give 
us  our  daily  bread  1 

After  this,  Mathew  remained  quiet  again 
for  three  or  four  months.  That  is  to  say, 
he  came  no  more  to  the  house.  And  so  we 
went  on  in  our  thrifty  way — ^I  engaged 
with'  my  ne^lo  for  such  ladies  as  would 
employ  me,  my  mother  watching  my  father, 
and  my  grandmother  sitting  in  her  arm- 
chair beside  the  fire,  for  the  most  part 
silent.  Indeed,  we  were  all  silent  except 
my  poor  deluded  father,  who  now  added  a 
new  craze,  for  he  announced  one  morning 
very  proudly  that  he  had  received  a 
despatch  from  the  King  himself,  by  which 
he  learned  that  his  Majesty  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  a  distinction  which 
in  the  present  day  seems  reserved  for 
eminent  citizens  of  London  rather  than 
for  soldiers,  as  of  old.  He  was  now, 
therefore,  Sir  Solomon,  and  his  wife  was  my 
lady.  He  also  terrified  us  greaUy  by  saying 
that  the  new  dignity  would  obl^e  him  to 
assume  greater  state  and  a  more  sump- 
tuous manner  of  living.  Our  banquets 
were  sumptuous,  truly,  and  worthy  of  a 
knight  and  his  lady.  However,  in  the 
matter  of  diet  and  lodging  he  was  easily 
satisfied,  having  been  accustomed  to  plain 
fare  and  so  entirely  carried  away  by 
his  strange  craze  as  to  be  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind  that  a  herring  was  a  turbot; 
mutton-broth,  turtle-soup ;  and  a  piece  of 
roast  mutton  a  haunch  of  venison.  But 
now  it  was  impossible  to  disguise  from  our 
neighbours  what,  indeed,  they  had  long 
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knowQi  that  my  father  was  incurably  mad. 
He  expected  when  he  took  the  air  of  an 
afternoon  to  be  saluted  with  the  respect  due 
to  Sir  Solomon,  and  hats  off  from  every- 
body, and  was  pleased  with  obeisances 
which  were  meant  in  pity,  if  not  in  ridicule. 
And  in  his  presence  my  mother  must  be 
addressed  as  my  lady  and  spoken  of  as  her 
ladyship,  which  made  her  hang  her  head 
at  first  and  look  foolish  until  she  became 
accustomed  to  the  vanity  of  the  thing  and 
found  that  it  pleased  him.  For  it  is  a 
strange  thing  that  if  you  humour  a  crazy 
person  in  his  craze,  although  you  strengthen 
and  confirm  him  in  his  belief,  you  make 
him  happy  and  satisfied  with  himself, 
whereas,  if  you  argue  or  contest  it,  or  if 
you  pass  it  over,  in  contempt,  you  are  apt 
to  make  him  uncomfortable  and  uneasy 
without  convincing  him  at  all  of  hu 
error. 

So  great,  and  reasonably  great,  was 
my  suspicion  of  Mathew,  that  I  was 
certain  he  would  do  something  to  revenge 
himself  upon  me,  or  to  get  me  in  ms 
power.  Yet  I  knew  not--I  could  not 
guess — what  he  would  do,  or  in  what  way 
he  could  injure  me,  as  if  the  machina- 
tions of  wicked  men  can  ever  be  suspected 
and  guarded  against;  as  if  the  head  of 
him  who  is  desperately  wicked  may  not 
conceive,  yea,  and  execute,  things  which  an 
innocent  girl  would  believe  incredible.  The 
first  alarm  was  caused  by  a  visit  from 
Barbara,  who  came  to  see  my  mother  and 
myself,  together  or  separately.  She  said 
she  was  a  messenger  from  her  brother, 
who,  whatever  I  might  say  or  think, 
was  the  most  forgiving  and  the  most 
long-suffering  of  men ;  that  he  was  per- 
fectly prepared,  if  I  would  make  submis- 
sion, ask  pardon  for  the  injurious  things  I 
had  said,  and  reveal  what  I  knew  of  Ealph, 
viz. :  where  he  was  living,  what  he  was 
doing,  and  what  were  his  intentions;  to 
pass  over  all,  and  to  take  me  once  more 
into  favour. 

"  Good  Lord  I "  said  my  mother.  "  Does 
the  man  think  he  is  the  Great  Bashaw  1 
Favour,  indeed  1 " 

"Beggars,"  said  Barbara,  "must  not 
be  choosers." 

At  these  words  my  mother  fiamed  up, 
and  asked  Mistress  Barbara  many  questions 
relating  to  her  birth,  parentage,  wealth, 
religious  professions,  personal  &auty,  and 
so  forth,  leaving  her  no  time  to  answer 
any.  This  is,  with  respect  to  the  memory 
of  a  kind  parent,  a  manner  of  speech  com- 
mon among  women — even  welCbred  City 


Madams  when  they  are  angry.  FinaDy, 
she  said  that  there  had  been  quite  enough 
said  about  Mathew's  proposals,  and  that 
he  was  to  understand  again,  and  once 
for  all,  that  they  were  distasteful;  upon 
which  Barbara  coughed,  and  said  that 
she  had  delivered  her  message,  that  she 
had  no  desire,  fc^r  her  own  part,  for 
the  alliance,  which  would  certaiidj  be  as 
distasteful  to  herself  as  it  was  to  Mrs. 
Hetherington,  and  more  so,  for  her  brother 
had  a  right  to  look  for  fortune,  which 
would  be  of  much  more  use  to  him  than  a 
baby-face ;  that  she  was  surprised,  being  a 
messenger  of  peace,  and  sent  by  a  man  of 
substantial  estate,  as  all  the  world  knew, 
to  be  thus  treated  by  folk  who  were 
expected  shortly  to  come  upon  the  paxish, 
and  the  daughter  to  be  glad  of  honest 
service  and  a  crust     But  enough  said. 

"  Hoity-toity  1 "  cried  my  mother.  "This 
is  brave  talking,  indeed,  from  plain  millers 
and  simple  farmers.  1b  the  world  going 
upside  downt " 

Barbara  went  away,  but  returned  again 
a  little  before  Ghnistmas.  Mathew,  she 
repeated,  was  of  so  Christian  a  disposition 
that  he  was  still  waiting  for  subnussion  and 
to  know  where  the  boy  was  to  be  found. 
She  also  held  up  her  skinny  finger  in  warn- 
ing, and  when  I  laughed  and  refused  either 
to  make  submission  or  to  tell  where  Salph 
was  living,  she  bade  me  tremble  and  n^ 
the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  the  Prophet 
Joel,  applying  verses  four  to  twelve  to  my 
own  case,  especially  the  last  clause,  which 
on  investigation  proved  to  be  a  prophecy 
that  joy  should  wither  away  from  the  sons 
of  mea  I  laughed  i^ain,  but  I  confess 
that  I  was  disquieted.  What  consequences) 
I  was  soon  to  discover  that  the  woman 
used  no  idle  threat,  though  I  believe  that 
she  did  not  herself  know  anything  of  the 
abominable  plot  which  Mathew  was  con- 
triving for  our  destruction. 

This,  I  say,  was  just  before  Christmaa 
We  passed  the  season  of  festivity  in  com- 
fort, thanks  to  a  gift  from  Mr.  Camaby  of  a 
noble  sirloin  and  some  bottles  of  good  wine 
for  my  father ;  but  on  Twelf Ui  Night  my 
grandmother,  who  had  become  very  feebJe 
of  late,  suddenly  showed  signs  of  impend- 
ing change.  This  was  a  truly  drndfol 
thing  for  us,  not  only  for  the  loss  of  a  good 
and  affectionate  parent,  which  those  who 
have  faith  ought  not  to  lament,  but  because 
at  her  death  we  should  lose  even  the  small 
income  which  we  had,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  but  the  house.  It  was  with  des- 
pairing looks  that  my  mother  and  I  sat 
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by  her  bedside  all  that  night  In  the 
morning  she  died,  having  been  speechless 
for  some  hoars;  but,  as  happens  often 
with  the  dying,  she  rsdlied  just  before  the 
end,  and  recovered  for  a  moment  the  power 
of  speecL 

"  Child,"  she  whispered  to  me  with  her 
last  breath,  "  thou  hast  been  a  good  child. 
The  Lord  will  reward  thee.  Be  of  good 
hope,  and  never  doubt  that  the  boy  will 
return  to  be  thy  protector  and  thy  guide." 

After  her  funeral  I  asked  my  mother  if 
she  had  any  money  at  all.  She  told  me 
that  on  leaving  London  some  of  their  old 
friends  made  up  between  them  a  purse  of 
a  hundred  guineas  in  memory  of  old 
times,  but  after  payment  of  their  small 
debts  and  the  cost  of  the  journey  from 
London,  she  had  the  sum  of  fifty-five 
guineas  put  by  for  unforeseen  wants — that 
we  must  live  on  this  money  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  after  which  she  supposed  we  must 
starve. 

Fifty-five  guineas !  Why,  it  would  last 
us  a  year  and  a  quarter  at  least  with 
prudence.  Fifty-five  guineas  1  It  was  a 
little  fortune  to  us.  It  would  keep  us 
until  I  got  a  letter  from  Balph.  Where- 
upon I  told  my  mother  to  be  of  good  cheer 
and  to  wait  patiently  and  hope  for  the 
best  She  sighed,  being  never  a  woman 
of  sanguine  disposition,  and  ignorant  of 
those  secret  springs  of  happiness  within 
me  which  made  me  think  lightly  of  present 
poverty. 

And  now  you  shall  hear  a  plot  of 
diabolical  wickedness,  which  for  the  time 
was  successful.  We  all  know  that  for  a 
season  sinners  are  sometimes  permitted  to 
compass  their  own  designs,  but  for  their 
surer  undoing  in  the  end. 

Two  days  after  the  burial  of  the  Dame, 
at  a  time  when  we  might  be  supposed  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  calamity  of  being 
left  destitute,  Mathew  came  to  the  cottage. 
He  looked  ill  at  ease,  and  his  Qyes  met 
mine  shiftily,  but  he  spoke  out  with  bold- 
ness, while  he  produced  a  leather  pocket- 
•  book  and  turned  over  certain  papers 
within  it 

<'  I  have  come,  madam,"  he  said,  address- 
ing my  mother,  but  looking  at  me,  "to 
inform  you  or  your  husband — it  matters 
not  which — that  I  can  no  longer  wait  for 
the  interest  or  the  principal  of  my  money, 
and  that  you  must  be  prepared  to  pay,  or 
take  the  consequences." 

"  What  interest  ?  What  money  1 "  asked 
;    my  mother. 

I       "Why,"  he  affected  great  surprise,  "is 
I 

\ — -        ■   - 


it  possible  that  you  are  going  to  deny  the 
debt  1 " 

"  What  means  the  man  t "  my  mother 
said  impatiently. 

"  Nay,"  said  Mathew,  smiling,  but  look- 
ing like  a  hangdog  villain  the  while,  "  this 
passes  patience.  I  mean,  madam,  my  loan 
to  your  husband." 

"What  loan)"  she  repeated;  "and 
when  1 " 

"Why,"  said  Mathew,  "if  you  pretend 
not  to  know,  I  am  not  obliged  to  tell  you  ; 

but  since Well,  I  will  tell  you.     I 

mean  this,  madam :  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds  advanced  by  me  to  your  husband, 
for  which,  and  in  security,  he  hath  assigned 
me  a  mortgage  on  this  house." 

My  mother  was  quite  wise  enough  to 
know  what  was  meant  by  a  mortgage.  She 
asked,  but  with  pale  face,  where  was  his 
mortgage. 

Mathew  unrolled  a  paper  and  laid  it  on 
the  table.  My  mother  read  it  through 
hurriedly.  Then  she  sank  back  in  her 
chair  tad  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
saying : 

"It  is  true,  my  child.  Here  is  thy 
father's  signature.     This  is  the  last  blow." 

IM^thew  rolled  up  the  paper  again  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket 

"  Can  you,  madam,"  he  asked,  "pay  me 
my  money  1 " 

"Go  ask  of  the  poor  demented  creature 
to  whom  you  lent  it,"  she  replied. 

"Then,"  said  Mathew,  "if  the  money 
be  not  forthcoming,  I  must  sell  the  house. 
Yet  there  is  a  way " 

"  What  way  1 "  I  asked. 

"  You  know  the  way.  You  have  only 
to  tell  me  where  the  boy  is,  and  to  marry 
me. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  i^d  you,  sir,"  cried  my  mother,  "  you 
who  lend  money  to  poor  madmen  for  the 
ruin  of  their  house,  you — a  villain  if  ever 
there  was  one — ^you  think  that  I  would 
give  my  daughter  to  such  as  you  1 " 

"Very  well,  madam,  very  well,"  said 
Mathew,  unmoved.  "Very  likely  tibe 
cottage  wOl  sell  for  as  much  as  the  mort- 
gage. Perhaps,  if  not,  your  husband  may 
carry  his  extravagancies  to  a  gaol,  as  pro- 
vided by  a  righteous  law." 

Here  he  Ued,  because,  I  believe,  my 
father  could  be  called  upon  for  nothing 
more  than  the  house  which  was  his 
security. 

My  mother  pointed  to  the  door,  and 
Mathew  went  away,  leaving  us  bewildered 
indeed.     Two   hundred   pounds !    Now, 
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indeed,  we  were  mined.    But  what  had  he 
done  with  the  money  1 

"  Mother/'  I  cried,  "  it  is  a  black  and 
base  conspiracy.  My  father  haa  never, 
since .  he  came  from  London,  possessed  a 
single  sixpence.  Think  of  it  If  he  had 
a. penny  we  should  have  known  it  Try 
to  remember  if  ever  you  saw  the  least  sign 
of  his  having  money," 

No,  there  was  none.  He  wrote  no 
letters  and  leceiyed  none;  he  bought 
nothing.  His  clothes,  which  were  now  old 
and  vrorn,  were  the  same  as  those  he  wore 
when  he  returned  home.  On  the  other 
hand,  because  he  was  of  a  generous  heart, 
he  was  for  ever  giving  away  what  he  caUed 
money  in  large  sums  by  means  of  drafts 
upon  London  bankers,  which  he  would 
sign  and  press  upon  the  recipient  with  kind 
words.  For  instance,  on  my  birthday  he 
iJways  gave  me  an  order  for  a  hundred 
pounj^s  on  a  piece  of  paper,  signed  by  his 
own  hand,  "  SoL  Hetherington,"  bidding 
me,  because  I  was  a  good  girl,  go  buy 
myself  some  finery  and  fallals.  At  Christ- 
mas, the  New  Year,  Easter,  Eoodsmass, 
fair-time,  and  oth&r  times  of  rejoicing,  he 
would  fill  his  pockets  with  these  valuable 
^fts,  and  sally  forth — first  to  the  Vicar, 
with  an  offering  for  the  poor,  saying  that 
it  was  little  merit  to  give  out  of  abun- 
dance, that  the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver, 
that  the  poor  we  have  always  with  us,  that 
a  rich  man  must  remember  the  fate  of 
Dives,  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  that 
the  Church  had  all  charities  in  her  own 
hand,  so  that  schismatics,  profligates,  and 
persons  without  religion  should  starve, 
with  other  pithy  and  seasonable  remarka 
Having  received  the  Vicar's  thanks,  and  a, 
glass  of  usquebaugh  to  keep  out  the  raw 
air  of  the  morning,  he  would  proceed  up 
the  village  street,  me  boys  and  ^rls  touch- 
ing their  caps  and  making  curtsies  to  him, 
while  ^e  barber  and  blacksmith  would 
offer  the' compliments  of  the  season,  with 
a  hope  that  her  ladyship  was  well  Then 
he  would  pass  the  cottage  of  Sailor  Nan, 
and  would  call  her  out,  and  press  into  her 
hand  a  folded  paper,  saying  that  it  was  for 
Christmas  cheer;  that  she  must  rejoice, with 
a  dish  of  good  roast  beef  and  plum-porridge, 
and  a  great  coal  fire,  and  bidding  her  God 
speed,  would  go  on  his  charitable  way, 
whilo  some  laughed  and  some  looked 
grave,  and  tears  would  fall  from  the  eyes 
of  the  women  to  think  that  one  so  good 
and  generous  should  also  be  so  poor. 

Alas  I  my  father  was  one  of  those  who 
could  never  become  rich. 


Even  while  we  spoke  of  this,  we  heard 
outside  the  voice  of  my  father,  as  if  to 
confirm  bur  words : 

^*  It  ill  becomes  men  of  substance,  Mr. 
Qamaby,  to  allow  poorer  parishioners  to 
bear  the  burden  of  such  thing&  I  will 
myself  repair  the  roof  of  the  church  at  my 
own  charges.  Nay,  sir,  permit  me  to  take 
no  refusal  in  this  matter.  If  it  stand  me 
in  a  thousand  pounds  I  will  do  it  Why, 
it  is  a  lending  unto  the  Lord ;  it  is  a  good 
work" 

It  happened  that  in  some  way  I  had 
more  influence  over  my  father  than  any- 
one. That  is  to  say,  he  would  unfold  his 
mind — such  as  it  was,  poor  man  1— to  me 
with  greater  freedom  than  to  my  mother, 
who  could  never  make  any  show  of  interest 
or  belief  in  his  magnificent  designs  and 
charitable  schemes.  I  therefore  tried  to 
learn  from  him,  if  I  could,  the  truth  of  this 
business.  After  listening  to  a  long  story 
of  his  intentions  as  regards  the  church  and 
the  endowment  of  the  living  of  Warkwoitii, 
I  turned  the  conversation  upon  Maihew 
Humble,  and  asked  my  father  if  he  had  of 
late  seen  and  spoken  with  him.  He  said 
that  Mathew  now  avoided  rather  than 
sought  his  company,  for  which  he  knew  no 
reason,  except  that  when  you  have  obliged 
a  man,  it  frequently  happens  that  he  keeps 
out  of  your  way — a  thing,  he  said,  of 
common  experience  in  the  city,  where 
young  men,  incautious  men,  and  unlucky 
men  often  obtain  assistance  in  the  prolon- 
gation of  bills  and  in  loans. 

'^  Since  I  have  been  of  such  great  ser- 
vice," he  said,  ''to  Mathew  Humble,  he 
seems  to  think  that  he  must  not  come  so 
often  as  he  did.  A  worthy  man,  however, 
and,  perhaps,  he  is  moved  by  the  shame 
of  taking  assistance." 

"Very  likely,  sir,"  I  said,  wondering 
what  thing,  short  of  the  pillory,  with  the 
Fugleman  and  his  pike  beside  it,  would 
move  Mathew  to  shame.  /'  It  is  strange 
that  men  should  thus  court  the  appear- 
ance of  ingratitude.  Did  you  ever,  sir, 
borrow  money,  sums  of  money,  of  Mathew 
Humble  1 '' 

"  Lend,  you  mean,  Drusilla,"  he  rej^^, 
turning  red  with  sudden  anger. 

"  No,  sir,  I  said  borrow.  Pray  pardon 
me,  sir,  I  had  no  intention  to  offend." 

"But  you  have  offended,  child.'*  He 
puffed  his  cheeks,  and  became  scarlet  with 
sudden  passion.  "You  have  offended,  I 
say.  Not  offended  1  Do  you  know  what 
you  have  said  1  Have  words  meaning  for 
you  ?    Should  I,  Solomon  Hetherington, 
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Knight,  known  and  venerated  for  my 
wealth,  from  Tower  HiU  to  Temple  Bar, 
and  from  London  Bridge  to  Westminster, 
stoop  .to  borrow — to  borrow,  I  say,  paltry 
sums — for  he  could  lend  none  but  paltry 
sums — of  a  petty  farmer  I  Not  mean  to 
offend  !    Zounds  !  the  girl  is  mad." 

"  Pray,  sir,-  forgive  me.  I  am  so  ignorant 
that  I  knew  not " 

"  To  be  sure,  my  dear,  to  be  sura''  He 
became  as  quickly  appeased  as  he  had  been 
easily  offended.  "  She  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  lending  and  borrowing. 
How  should  ske  I  " 

''And  have  you  lent  Mathew  much, 
sirr' 

"  As  for  lending,  I  have,  it  is  true,  placed 
in  his  hands,  from  time  to  time,  sums  of 
money  for  which  I  have  no  security  and 
have  demanded  no  interest.  But  let  that 
pass.  I  am  so  rich  that  I  can  afford  to 
lose.  Let  it  pass.  And  whether  he  pays 
them  back  or  not,  I  do  not  greatly  care." 

"  You  gave  this  money  to  him,"  I  said, 
''  by  drafbs  upon  your  bankers,  I  suppose." 

"  Why,  certainly.  You  do  not  suppose 
that  we  London  merchants,  however  rich 
we  are,  carry  our  money  about  with  us. 
That  would  indeed  be  a  return  to  barbarous 
times." 

''Then  there  was  the  paper  that  you 
signed  in  the  presence  of  an  attesting 
attorney  and  of  Barbara.  What  was  that, 
father  1 " 

He  laughed  and  made  as  if  he  were 
annoyed,  though  he  appeared  pleased. 

**  Tut,  tut,"  he  said.  "  A  trifle— a  mere 
trifle ;  let  an  old  man  have  his  little  whims 
sometimes,  Dnisilla." 

"  Bat  what  was  it,  sir )  "  I  persisted. 

**  Mathew  would  have  me  call  it  a  mort> 
gase,"  my  father  went  on.  "  A  mortgage, 
indeed  !  Because  he  wished  his  sister  not 
to  know.  It  was — ^ho,  ho  . — a  deed  of 
gift,  child.  That  is  alL  It  was  when  I 
assigned  certain  lands  to  him.  A  deed  of 
gift  We  called  it  a  mortgage,  but  I  could 
not  prevent  showing  Barbara  by  laughing 
— ha,  ha  1 — that  it  was  something  very 
different.  In  arid!  ion  to  the  money,  I 
I  have  bestowed  upon  him  a  field  or  so  for 
the  improvement  of  his  farm  The  gain 
to  him  is  great ;  the  loss  is  small  to  me. 
A  mortgage,  we  agreed  to  call  it.  Ha ! 
ha !  Daly  signed  and  witnessed.  Your 
father,  Dmsilla,  is  not  one  to  do  things 
irregularly.     Duly  signed  and  witnessed." 

This  conversation  made  it  quite  clear  to 
me  that  Mathew  had  contrived  an  abomin- 
able plot  for  our  ruin.    For  the  supposed 


deed  of  gift  which  my  father  wished  to 
sign,  he  substituted  a  real  deed  of  mort- 
gage, in  which  my  father  was  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  received  two  hundred 
pounds,  for  which  he  assigned  his  house 
for  security,  and  without,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  any  clause  as  to  time  idlowed 
after  notice  should  be  given  of  foreclosing. 
How  far  the  lawyer  was  concerned  in  tluis 
conspiracy  I  know  not.  Perhaps  he  was 
innocent.  Indeed,  I  am  now  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  was  innocent  of  any  com- 
plicity. How  far  Barbara — perhaps  she, 
too,  was  ignorant  of  this  wickedness. 

All  that  night  I  lay  awake  turning  the 
thing  over  in  my  mind.  I  planned  a 
thousand  mad. schemes;  I  would  break 
into  Mathew's  room  and  steal  the  papers. 
I  would  go  round  the  town  and  proclaim 
his  wickedness ;  I  would  inveigle  him  into 
surrendering  the  papers  by  a  false  promise 
of  marriage ;  I  woidd  seek  the  protection 
of  Mr.  Gamaby.  All  these  things  I  con- 
sidered, but  none  of  them  approved  them- 
selves on  consideration,  because  a  forger 
and  a  cheat  will  always  be  ready,  if  he 
escapes  punishment  for  the  first  offence,  to 
repeat  his  wi(^edness.  Lastiy,  I  resolved 
upon  seeking  Mathew  at  the  mill,  where 
I  could  talk  to  him  at  greater  freedom. 

I  went  there  in  the  afternoon  about  two 
of  the  dock.  When  I  lifted  the  latch  I 
saw  Barbara  sitting  on  the  settle  near  the 
window  working.  Before  her,  as  usual,  lay 
an  open  Bible.  Starangel  that  one  who 
was  so  hard  and  severe  could  draw  no 
comfortable  things  from  a  book  which 
should  be  full  of  comfort. 

She  shook  her  long  lean  forefinger  at 
me.  * 

"  I  have  known,"  she  said,  ''for  a  long 
time  the  ruin  that  hangs  over  your  house. 
I  saw  your  father  sign  the  mortgage.  He 
laughed  and  called  it  a  deed  of  gift,  I 
remember.  Ah !  good  money  after  bad. 
But  my  brother,  who  was  foolish  enough 
to  lend  the  money,  was  not  so  foolish  as  to 
let  it  go  without  security.  A  deed  of  gift' ! 
He  is  cunning,  your  father,  and  would 
deceive  me  if  he  could,  I  doubt  not"  She 
turned  over  the  leaves  and  found  something 
that  seemed  to  suit  the  occasion  and  my 
demerits.  ''  'He  hath  made  thy  vine  bare.' 
My  brother  is  full  of  compassion.  'He 
ha^  made  it  clean  bare.'  Thy  punishment 
hath  begun." 

"  I  wish  to  see  your  brother  alone." 
"Do  you  come  in  peace  or  in  enmity) 
If  in  peace,  you  must  first  make  submis- 
sion, and  confess  your  deceits  as  regards 
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the  boy,  who  is  surely  dead.  Nothios  else 
will  satisfy  him.  You  can  begin  with  me. 
Where  is  the  boyi" 

"What  I  have  to  say  is  with  your 
brother,  not  with  yon." 

"  Gro,  then ;  but  remember,  when  you 
are  married,  look  not  to  be  mistress  hera 
I  shall  continue  to  be  the  mistress  as  I 
have  always  been.  If  you  come  in  en- 
mity, then  you  have  me  to  battle  with  and 
not  my  brother  alone.  Two  hundred 
pounds  is  not  a  sum  to  be  given  away  for 
naught  Men  are  soft  where  a  woman  is 
concerned  j  Mathew  may  be  a  fool  for 
your  sake ;  you  may  look  to  wheedle  him 
out  of  his  papers.  Ah,  but  you  shall  not 
He  may  be  a  fool,  but  I  am  behind.  I  am 
not  soft ;  your  eyes  will  not  make  a  fool  of 
me,  Mistress  Drusilla." 

She  then  bade  me  go  within,  where  I 
should  find  her  brother. 

It  was  a  cloudy  afternoon,  and,  so  early 
in  the  season,  already  growing  dusk; 
Mathew  was  seated  beside  the  fire,  and  on 
the  table  a  stone  jar  containing  Hollands 
which  he  had  already  begun  to  drink. 

'*  Pretty  Drusillal"  he  cried,  astonished. 
**  Have  you  brought  the  money  1 " 

"  No,  I  said.  "  I  come  to  learn  if  you 
are  in  earnest  or  in  jesf 

"  In  jest  1 "  Then  he  swore  a  loud  oath. 
**  See  you,  my  lass ;  if  that  money  is  not 
paid  neict  week,  your  house  will  be  sold. 
Make  your  account  of  that  But  if  you 
comply  with  my  conditions,  the  papers 
shall  be  torn  up." 

'*  Then  I  am  come  to  tell  you,  Mathew, 
that  although  I  shall  not  comply  with  your 
conditions,  the  cottage  will  not  be  sold." 
"  Why  not  ? " 

"  Because,  first  of  all,  that  mortgage  is 
false.  I  know  now  what  you  did.  You 
caused  my  father  to  si^  one  paper  beliey- 
ing  it  to  be  another.  That  is  a  fraud,  and 
a  hanging  matter,  Master  Mathew." 

He  laughed,  but  uneasily,  and  he  turned 

pale.     ALo,  which  is  haidly  worth  the 

noting,  he  swore  a  great  oath. 

"  It*8  a  lie ! "  he  cried.  "  Prove  it ! " 

"I  can  prove  it,  when  the  time  comes. 

Meantime,  reflect  on  what  I  have  said.    It 

is  a  wicked  and  detestable  plot    Beflect 

upon  this  and  tremble." 

He  laughed  again,  but  uneasily. 

"  There  is  another  reason,"  I  said,  "  why 

you  will  not  sell  the  cottage.     It  is  this. 

You  are  afraid  that  Balph  may  come  home 

and  demand  an  account   Well,  I  can  tell 

you  this  :  that  he  will  not  come  home  just 

yet    But,  if  you  do  this  thing,  as  sure  as 


I  am  alive,  Mathew,  I  will  write  to  him 
and  tell  him  all.  I  shall  tell  him  how  you 
have  persecuted  me  to  many  you,  not 
because  you  want  me  for  your  wife,  ud 
though  you  have  had  your  answer  a  dozen 
times  over,  but  because  you  want  to  plagae 
and  spite  your  cousin.  I  will  tell  him, 
next,  how  you  have  spread  false  reports 
about  another  will,  and  how  you  have 
whispered  that  he  is  turned  highwayman. 
And  lastly,  I  will  tell  him  how  yoa  have 
practised  upon  the  kind  heart  of  a  poor 
demented  man,  and  made  him  sign  his 
name  in  testimony  of  your  ^wn  fom  plot 
and  falsehood.  I  will  not  spare  you.  I 
will  tell  him  alL  I  will  b^  him  to  retom 
post  haste,  and  to  bring  with  him  officers 
of  justice.  Then,  indeed,  you  may  look 
for  no  mercy,  nor  for  anything  short  of 
the  assizes  and  Newcastle  GaoL 

I  spoke  so  resolutely,  though,  perhapi, 
through  ignorance,  I  spoke  foolishly^  thai 
I  moved  mm  and  he  trembled. 

Yet  he  blustered.  '  He  said  that  aU 
women  are  liars,  as  is  very  well  known; 
that  the  boy  was  long  since  dead  and 
buried ;  else  why  did  he  not  retom  to 
claim  the  property  1  That,  as  for  my  atoiy, 
he  did  not  value  it  one  farthing ;  while,  aa 
regards  my  accusation,  he  would  laugh.  In 
fact,  he  did  laugh,  but  not  mirthfully. 

"  Come,  Drusilla,"  he  said ;  *'  your  father 
is  welcome  to  the  money,  for  aught  I  care. 
I  do  not  desire  to  sell  the  cottage.  Sit 
down  and  be  friendly.  Tell  me  aU  about 
the  boy;  and  look,  my  lass''— hia  eyes 
were  cunning  indeed — "look  you.  Write 
to  the  boy ;  tell  him,  if  yon  will,  about  the 
money.  Tell  him  that  I  am  wiUing  not  to 
press  it  if  he  will  give  reaaonaUe  asBvance 
or  security  of  his  own  in  exchange.  I^t 
him,  for  instance,  give  me  a  moiig^  on 
the  mill,  and  let  him,  since  he  la  so 
prosperous,  pay  the  interest  himself' 

This  was  a  trap  into  which  I  nearly  felL 
But  I  saw  in  time  that  he  designed  to  find 
out  in  this  way  what  he  had  to  fear. 

"  I  have  told  you,"  I  said,  "  what  I  shall 
do." 

"  Ah  1  your  story,  I  doubt,  is  but  made 
up  by  woman's  wit  Drusilla,  yon  are  a 
cunning  baggage.  Gome,  now,  give  OTer; 
stay  here  and  be  my  wife ;  thou  shalt  be 
mistress  in  everythmg.  As  for  Barbara, 
I  am  tired  of  her  sour  looks.  She  scolds 
all  day.  She  may  pack;  she  makes  the 
meals  uncomfortable:  she  may  vaoiah; 
she  stints  the  beer.  We  will  keep  house 
without  her.  She  finds  fault  from  mixm- 
ing  to  night.    She  is  a " 
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"You  called  me,  Mathewt"  Barbara 
suddenly  opened  the  door  and  stood  before 
U8.  Her  eyes  followed  me  as  I  went  away 
with  malignity  difficult  to  describe,  and 
Mathew,  sinlong  back  into  his  chair» 
feebly  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  jar  of 
Hollands. 

CHAPTER  IX.     THE  WISDOM  OF  THE 
STRONG   MAN. 

When  I  went  home  I  told  my  mother 

that  for  the  present,  at  least,  we  need  not 

fear  anything  from  Mathew.     Of  this  I 

was  quite  certain.    My  assurance  that  I 

would    appeal  to  his  cousin,  the  doubt 

where  "  the  boy  "  might  be — ^there  was  no 

reason,  for  instuice,  why  he  should  not  be 

at   Newcastle,    or    at    Bothbury,    or   at 

Hexham,  or  at  CarUsle — to  say  nothing 

of  my  charge  of  fraud,  went  home  to  his 

guilty  conscience.    These  things  were  sure, 

I  thought,  to  deter  a  man  not  naturally 

courageous^  although  his  conscience  might 

be  haraened,  from  tempting  the  vengeance 

of  his  injured  cousin. 
So  far  was  I  right,  that  for  the  whole  of 

the  spritog  and  summer  we  had  no  further 

molestation  from  him,  but  continued  in 

our  quiet  course,  spending  as  little  money 

as  we  could,  yet  looking  forward  to  the 

time,  now  growing  yery  near,  when  there 

would  be  no  more  left  to  spend.    As  for 

myself,  I  may  truly  declare  that  my  faith 

was  strong — ^I  mean  not  the  faith  of  a 

Christian,  such  as  I  ought  to  have  held — 

but  faith  in  my  lover,  so  far  away.     He 

would  send  me  an  answer.    The  answer, 

whatever  it  might  be,  would  surely  set  all 

right 

Mathew  not  only  ceased  to  persecute  us, 
but  he  ceased  to  desire  the  conversation 
and  company  of  my  father.  He  came  no 
more  even  to  church,  as  if  conscious  of  his 
wickedness,  and  ashamed  to  &oe  honest 
people.  He  was  rarely  seen  even  in  the 
town,  and  he  left  me  quite  alone ;  so  that 
I  began  to  think  that  repentance  had 
perhaps  seized  upon  his  souL  Alas  1 
Bepentance  knocks  in  vain  at  the  heart  of 
Bucn  as  Mathew. 

Though,  however,  we  saw  him  not,  I 
heard,  through  my  faithful  Fudeman, 
certain  intelligence  about  him.  Thus,  he 
drank  harder ;  he  neglected  his  business ; 
he  quarrelled  daily  with  his  sister,  who 
reproached  him  for  his  drunken  ways,  and 
the  neglect  of  his  worldly  affairs;  also, 
she  continually  urged  him  to  recover  the 
two  hundred  pounds  owed  to  him,  as  she 
thought,  by  my  father.    She  hungered  and  I  bring  to  him ;  he  would  twist  gold  and 


thirsted  after  this  money,  which,  it  seemed, 
she  did  not  know  that  her  brother  pos- 
sessed. Why  had  he  concealed  from  her, 
she  asked  him  with  aag^er,  that  he  had 
so  much  as  two  hundred  pounds,  when  he 
would  not  give  her  even  money  to  buy 
things  wantcMl  for  the  house?  Let  him 
^et  the  money  back.  Was  he  mad  to  let 
mterest  and  all  go  1  She  let  him  have 
no  peace ;  she  longed  to  have  this  money ; 
perhaps  she  longed  for  our  ruin  as  well. 
Then  she  constantly  threw  in  her  brother's 
teeth  the  fact  that  if  the  boy  was  not  dead 
and  should  return,  if,  in  fact,  my  story  was 
true,  he  would  find  the  books  and  accounts 
in  such  confusion  as  might  lead  to  their  ruin. 
She  wanted  to  know  what  truth  there  was 
in  the  reports,  once  so  industriously  spread, 
about  a  second  will  In  fact,  she  led  the 
wretched  man  a  dog's  life,  having  a  tongue 
sharper  than  a  sword  and  more  dreadful 
than  a  fiery  serpent  But,  as  concerning 
the  things  ^e  said  of  Balph,  I  could  have 
desired  nothing  better,  because  it  kept 
alive  in  Mathew's  breast  the  wholesome 
fear  of  his  cousin's  return.  So  long  as 
that  lasted,  we  were  safa  We  should 
have  continued  in  safety,  because  that 
fear  did  not  die  away,  but  rather  increased 
day  by  day,  save  for  the  instigation,  as  I 
cannot  but  believe,  of  the. Evil  One,  and 
the  concoction  of  a  design  even  more 
wicked  than  that  of  the  mortgage.  I 
suppose  the  plot  was  conceived  in  the  spring 
or  summer,  out  it  was  not  untQ  the  late 
autumn  that  it  was  attempted.  The  way 
of  it  was  as  follows  (I  do  no  harm^  I  trust, 
by  speaking  openly  of  a  traffic  which,  as 
everybodv  knows,  is  conducted  almost 
openly  all  over  the  northern  counties  of 
England  and  the  southern  counties  of 
Scotland). 

I  have  mentioned  one  Daniel,  or  Dan, 
Gedge,  always  called  the  Strong  Man, 
because  he  was  like  Hercules,  the  fabled 
Greek,  for  bodily  strength,  who  lodged  with 
SaOor  Nan.  He  professed  to  make  a 
living  out  of  his  strong  arms  and  legs.  He 
went  to  fairs,  and  was  seen  on  market-days 
in  all  the  towns  of  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  Carlisle  performing  great 
feats  for  wagers,  or  for  money  laid  down. 
He  would  tie  heavy  weights  to  his  nose 
and  bear  them  so  suspended  round  the 
market ;  he  would  lift  and  carry  a  pony  or 
a  cow;  he  would  crush — but  this  was 
nothing  to  him — pewter  pots  with  his 
hands,  break  iron  bars  and  great  pokers 
over  his  left  arm — as  many  as  they  might 
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fiilv^  pieces  of  money,  if  gentlemen  gave: 
them  toahim,  yntik  hU  jG^gerv.;  <v»n?7r.a 
dozen  men  ipanhiB  ^boolileri  and  i^*^^ 
arms;  mo.rouQdiiaLtableiX)iii.bis  thnmbs;. 
pull  a  cart  against  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
})eiform  many  oth^  8mprisifig-feattf,'the^ 
memory  of  which  still  survives  though  the 
poor  man  is  dead,  having  been  surprised 
by  a  snow-storm  when  in  liquor,  so  that  he 
sat  down  and  fell  asleep  in  the  drifc,  his 
mighty  thews  availing  him  naught,  never 
to  wake  again.     By  these  performances  he 
made  great  gain,  which  he  spent,  for  the 
most  part,  on  the   spot  where   he  was 
paid,  and  in  drink,  having  a  thirsty  spirit, 
and,  besides,  being  ready  when  he  had  the 
means  to  oblige  other  thirsty  souls  who 
had  not    He  was  a  man  standing  over  six 
feet,  with  legs  and  arms  of  surprising  stout- 
ness, a  square  red  face,  and  a  kindly  eye. 
Despite  his  strength  he  was  peaceful,  and 
the  softest  hearted  of   mankind.     Now, 
though    he    pretended   to   live    by   the 
exhibition  of  Mb  strength,  which  I  believe 
was  the  reason  why  the  Vicar  called  him 
Milo,  it  was  very  well  known  everywhere 
that  he  had  another  and  a  more  important 
source  of  profit.     This  was  in  tiie  running 
of  I' stuff''  across  the  Border,  a  business 
which  demands,  as  everybody  knows,  much 
caution,  with- knowledge  of  the  country  and 
powers  of  endurance.    The  "stuff"  con- 
sists generally  of  brandy,  lace,  silk,  and 
Geneva.     Salt  is  ako  smuggled  across,  but 
a  better  profit  is  made  out  of  the  former 
articles,  which  are  less  in  bulk  and  more 
easily  concealed.     There  are  many  reasons 
why  Warkworth  should  be  a  convenient 
spot  for  the  iUicit  trada    First,  it  Vtes 
two  miles  up  the  river,  and  has  many  safe 
hiding-places,  so  that  a  cargo  once  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet  may  be  safely 
and  speedily  carried  up  the  river,  and 
bestowed  where  it  is  judged  safe ;  for  all 
alon^  the   steep    banks  there  are  spots 
cleariy  designed  by  Nature  for  the  con- 
venient storage  of  valuable  packages.     Not 
to  speak  of  the  thick  hanging  woods  be- 
side the  banks,  where  enough  Geneva  and 
Hollands  may  be  stored  to  supply  London 
for  a  year,  there  is  the  Hermitage,  whose 
double  chamber  I  have  myself  seen  packed 
full  of  silk  in  bales  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, while   in  the  Castle  itself  there 
are  vaults,  dungeons,  passages,  and  secret 
.chambers,  known  only  to  the  Fugleman. 
Here,  litUe  suspected  by  my  Lord  of  Nor- 
thumberland, enough    brandy  might    be 
stored  to   supply  the  county  (which  is  a 
thirsty    one)    for    a    dozen    years.     The 


border  is  not^  to  be  sure,  so  near  as  it  is 
higher  iqa  tiie  coast,  bit  on  ihe  pther  hand, 
th?  l^k-out  and  watch  kept  by  the  gangers 
cfuuiot  be  by.  any  luesna  so  viigilmt  a&d 
close  as  where  the  county  narrows  to  the 
north ;  while  more-tium:  hM  A&:imk  takaa 
place  over  the  wild  moors  and  pathless 
slopes  of  the  Cheviots,  a  place  in  which  the 
Excise  people  find  it  difficult  indeed  to  dis- 
cover or  to  stop  a  run  made  by  men  who 
know  the  country.  They  have  a  service  of 
ponies  for  the  work,  little  hardy,  sure-footed 
creatures,  who  carry  the  ankers,  kegs,  and 
bales  slung  across  their  backs,  and  can  be 
trusted  to  make  the  whole  thirty-five  miles 
from  Warkworth  to  the  Border  in  a  single 
night ;  that  is,  in  seven  or  eight  hoars,  toe 
dnvers  walking  or  riding  beside  them. 

Most  of  the  farmers  and  craftamen  of 
Warkworth  take  a  share  in  these  risks  and 
profits ;  one  or  two  of  th^oi — of  whom 
Mathew  was  one — often  accompany  and 
lead  the  expedition.  Everybody  knows 
beforehand  when  a  run  is  arranged ;  many 
in  the  town  know  the  very  night  when  it 
will  take  place,  the  road  chosen,  and  the 
value  of  the  stuff.  There  is  so  much 
sympathy  with  this  work,  on  both  ndea  of 
the  JBorder,  and  so  many  partners  in  the 
venture,  that  information  is  never  giv^i  to 
the  Excise,  and  hiding-places  are  found 
everywhere,  with  the  help  and  connivance 
of  the  most  ixmocent-looking  plough-boy 
and  the  most  demure  country  lass. 

Now  one  morning — ^it  was  in  November, 
when  the  days  have  already  become  short, 
and  the  nights  are  long  and  dark — ^Dan 
Gedge  got  up  from  his  sleeping  bench  or 
cupboard  in  the  wall,  about  eight  or  a 
little  after,  calling  lustily  for  smaH  beer,  of 
which  he  drank  a  quart  or  so  as  a  stay  to 
his  sUnnach  before  breakfast  Then  he 
dressed  and  came  forth  to  the  door  with 
the  mug  in  his  hand. 

Sailor  Nan  was  already  seated  on  her 
stone,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  three-oomer^ 
hat  on  her  head.  She  had  taken  her  break- 
fast, and  now  sat,  regardless  of  the  caw 
cold  air — ^f or  all  the  winds  that  blow  were 
the  same  to  her — looking  up  and  down  the 
street,  in  which  nothing  as  yet  was  moving, 
thou^  the  blacksmith's  apprentice  across 
the  road  had  lit  the  fire,  and  the  cheerful 
breath  of  the  bellows  made  one  feel  wstxo. 

"  Fugleman  and  me,"  said  Dan,  yawning, 
*<  Fugleman  and  me,  we  was  rowing  up  and 
down  from  Amble  most  all  night" 

"What  is  the  rim!"  asked  Nan,  who 
needed  no  other  explanation;  *'and  who's 
initi" 
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'*  Mathew  Humble  i»  in  it  for  one/'  said 
Dan.  "  Going  with  it  himself,  he  is,  this 
jotumey.  Ho  1  ho  t  Folks  will  talk  of 
this  ran  when  they  come  to  hear  of  it 
The  Ff^leman  thinks  he  knows.  Bat  he 
don't ;  no,  he  don't  know.  He's  not  to  be 
trosted.  I'm'  the  only  one  who  knows. 
Aye,  a  rare  run  it  will  be,  too— out  of  the 
common  this  ran  will  be.  Folks  will  lift 
up  their  h^ads'when*  they  hear  of  this 
night's  work  1  " 

*<  What  is  it,  Dan  ?    Lace  belik&" 

He  shook  his  stupid  head  and  laughed. 

How  could  Mathew  have  been  such  a  fool 
as  to  trust  him  f 

"  Belike  there's  lace  in  it,  and  silk  in  it, 
and  brandy  in  it.  There's  always  them 
things.  But  there's  more,  Nan — ^there's 
mora" 

"  What  more,  Dan  \  " 

"  Fugleman,  he'll  laugh  when  he  hears 
the  news.  He's  helping  in  the  job,  -and 
he  don't  know  notldng  about  it ;  only 
Mathew  and  me  knows  what  that  job  is. 
Mathew  and  me<— and  one  other." 

"Who  is  the  other,  Danf  And  what  is 
the  job  1 " 

He  shook  his  head  and  buried  >  it  for 
safety  in  the  pewter-pot 

"Mathew  Humble,"  he  said,  ""is  a 
masterful  man." 

"  What  is  the  job  1 "  asked  Nan,  feeling 
curiosity  slowly  awaken. 

"  It  is  a  job,"  replied  Dan,  "  which  can't 
be  told  unto  women." 

"Why,  ye  lubber,"  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  shook  her  fist  in  the  Strong  Man's 
face,  so  that  he  started  back ;  "  lubber  and 
landlubber,  you  dare  to  call  me  a  woman 
— Captain  of  the  Foretop.  Now,  let  me 
hear  what  this  job  is  that  I  am  not  to  be 

told.    Out  with  it^  or "    I  omit  the 

garnish  of  her  discourse,  which  consisted  of 
sea  oaths. 

"Mathew  Humble   did  say "    the 

Strong  Man  began.    But  strong  men  are 
always  like  babies  in  the  hands  of  a  woman. 

"'Vast  there,  Dan,"  said  Nan;  "d'ye 
think  I  value  your  job  nor  want  to  know 
what  it  is— a  rope's  end)  But  that  you 
should  refuse  to  tdl  it  to  me,  your  shipmet 
— that* s  what  galls.  And  after  yester'- 
forenoon's  salmagundi ! " 

This  accusation  of  ingratitude  cut  poor 
Dan  to  the  quick.  In  the  matter  of  sea- 
pie,  lobscouse,  and  salmagundi  (which  is  a 
mess  of  salt  beef,  onions,  potatoes,  pepper, 
oil,  and  vinegar,  the  whole  fried  to  make  a 
toothsome  compound)  Sailor  Nan  was  more 
than  a  mother  to  him. 


"  Twenty  years  afloat^"  continued  Nan, 
in  de^  disgust ;  "  from  boy  to  Captain  of 
the  Foretop,  and  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Narrow  Seas  and  Copenhagen,  and  to  be 
told  by  a  land-swab,  who  never  so  much  as 
smelt  blue  water,  tlukt  I'm  a. woman  I " 

"0'  oouree,"  said  Dan  feebly,  "I  didn't 
really  mean  it" 

"  Didn't  mean  it !  Why—there!  What 
is  it^  then  1    Is  it  piracy,  or  murder?" 

BLe  shook  his  head. 

"  Look  ye.  Nan.  It  won't  signify,  not  a 
button,  teUing  you.  I  said  to  myself  at 
the  beginning, '  Nan  won't  spoil  sport  ;f  and 
it's  only  a  girL" 

Only  a  girl  1  Nan  pricked  up  her  ears. 
"  As  if  I  cared  about  girls,"  sha  said  care- 
lessly. 

"Only  a  girL  It's  Miss  Drufi^y — that's 
all  You  see  she's  been  longing  to  run 
away  with  Mathewt  and  marry  him,  for 
months..  Longiog  she  ha«,  having  took  a 
fancy  for  MaSiew,  which  is  a  strange 
thing,  come  to  .tlunk  of  it,  and  she  so 

young.     But  women  are »     Ay,  ay, 

Nan,  I  know.  You  see  I  always  thought 
%he  was  saving  up  for  Balph  Embleton. 
But  Mathew,  he  says  that's  nonsense. 
Well — she  all  this  time  longing  to  marry 
him,  and  her  mother  won't  hear  it — ^no 
chance  till  now.  So  it's  fixed  for  to-night 
What  a  run  I  Lace,  and  brandy,  and 
Geneva,  and  a  girl" 

"  Oh — ^well ;  I  don't  care.  Go  on,  Dan, 
if  you  like." 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain  that 
Mathew  had  arranged  for  a  pony  to  be 
saddled  in  readiness ;  that  the  sienal  agreed 
upon  between  the  girl  and  MaUiew  was  a 
message  from  the  castle  carried  by  a  certain 
boy  named  Cuddy,  pretending  to  come 
from  the  Fugleman,  who  was  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  way,  employed  at  the  Hermitage, 
where  the  stuff  was  bestowed ;  the  lK>y 
was  to  say  that  the  Fugleman  was  ill. 
On  receiving  this  message  the  girl  would 
make  an  excuse  to  run  up  to  tiie  castle, 
where  she  would  mount  the  pony,  and  so 
ride  off  with  Mathew  and  be  ma|Tied  over 
the  Border.  To  keep  up  appearances,  he 
went  on — this  soft-headed  giant — it  had 
been  arranged  that  the  young  woman  was 
to  scream  and  struggle  at  the  first,  and  tiiat 
Dan  should  lift  her  into  the  saddle,  and,  if 
necessary,  hold  her  on.  Once  across  the 
Border  they  would  be  married  without  so 
much  as  a  jump  over  the  broomstick. 

Nan  slowly  rose. 

"  I'll  get  you  some  more  beer,  Dan,"  she 
said. 
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She  went  indoors,  and  poored  about 
three-fonrths  of  a  pint  of  gin  into  a  tankard 
which  she  filled  up  with  strong  ale,  and 
brought   out  to  her  lodger  with  tender 


care. 


"  Drink  that»  Dan,"  she  Baid ;  "  it's  good 
oM  atingo  —  none  of  your  small  beer. 
Drink  it  up;  then  you  can  put  on  your 
coat  and  go  about  your  work.^ 

He  drank  it  off  at  a  gulp,  with  evenr 
outward  sign  of  satisfaction.  Then  he  sud- 
denly reeled  and  caught  at  the  doorpost 

"  Gro  and  put  on  your  coat,  Dan,"  she 
said,  looking  at  him  with  a  little  anxiety. 

He  disappeared.  Nan  heard  one — ^two 
— heavy  falls,  and  nodded  her  head.  Then 
she  followed  into  the  room  and  found  the 
Strong  Man  lying  upon  the  floor,  on  his 
back  with  his  mouth  open  and  his  eyes 
shut.  She  dragged  a  blanket  over  hun, 
and  went  out  again  to  sit  on  her  stone 
with  as  much  patience  as  a  spider  in 
October.  She  sat  there  all  tiie  morning 
as  quiet  as  if  she  was  on  watch.  About 
half -past  two  in  the  afternoon  there  came 
slowly  down  the  street  no  other  than 
Mathew  Humble  himsell 

"  Where  is  Daniel  1 "  he  asked. 

Nan  pointed  to  tike  door. 

"He's  within,  fast  asleep.  He  came 
home  late  last  night  I  dare  say  he'll  sleep 
on  now,  if  you  let  him  alone,  till  evening. 

"Have  you — has  he — talked  with  you 
this  morning  ? "  Matheifr's  eyes  were  rest- 
less, and  his  cheek  twitched,  a  sign  of 
prolonged  anxiety  or  much  drink. 

"  Nay ;  what  should  he  say  to  me,  seeing 
that  he  came  home  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  as  drunk  as  a  pig  1  Let  him  bide, 
Master  Mathew.  What  do  you  want  him 
for  1    Is  there  a  run  f " 

He  nodded. 

She  held  out  her  hand.  "Ill  drink  luck 
to  the  venture/'  she  said,  taking  the  shilling 
which  he  gave  her  for  luck.  "  Thank  you ; 
this  is  sure  to  bring  you  luck.  You'll  say 
so  to-morrow  morning.  Bemember  that 
you  crossed  old  Nan's  palm  with  a  shilling. 
A  lucky  run !  Such  a  run  as  you  never 
had  before.  A  run  that  will  surprise  the 
people." 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  said  Mathew,  pleased  with 
the  prophecy.     "  It  shall  surprise  them." 

"And  how  do  yon  get  on  wiUi  Miss 
Drusy,  now)  So  she  said  nay.  She 
will  and  she  won't — ay,  ay — ^1  know 
their  tricks.  Yes,  a  fine  girl,  and  spoil- 
ing, as  one  may  say,  for  a  husband.  Take 
care,  Master  Mathew.  Better  men  than 
you  have  lost  by  shillyshally." 


"Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do. 
Nan!" 

"Do?  A  man  o'  mettle  shouldn't  ask. 
Capture  the  priM;  pipe  all  hands  and 
alongside;  then  off  with  her ;  ahoi^adean 
pair  of  heels;  dap  all  sails.'' 

"I  beUeve,  Nan,"  Mathew  said,  "that 
you  are  a  witch." 

"I  believe,"  she  replied,  ^'that  after 
your  run  you'll  be  sure  I  am.  Go  in  and 
wake  Dan." 

The  fellow,  roused  rudely,  sat  up  and 
rubbed  his  heavy  eyes. 

"You  can't  be  drunk  still,  man/'  said 
Mathew,  "  seeing  it's  half-past  two  in  the 
afternoon." 

"  My  head,"  said  Dan,  banging  it  with 
his  great  fist,  "is  like  the  church  bell 
before  the  seryice — ^goeth  ding-dong.  And 
my  tonffue,  it  is  as  dry  as  a  bonsL     Last 

night— 3sst  night Where  the  devil 

wasllastniffhtt" 

"Get  up,  fool,  and  put  on  your  coat  and 
come  out.    We  have  work  to  do." 

The  fellow  made  no  reply.  He  wu 
stupidly  wondering  whv  his  head  was  so 
heair^  and  his  legs  like  lead. 

"  Come,"  Mat&w  repeated,  "  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.    Up,  man." 

They  left  the  house  and  walked  up  the 
street 

When  they  were  gone,  Nan  took  the 
pipe  out  of  her  mouth,  and  considered  the 
position  of  things  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

"  As  for  Mathew,"  she  said  with  a  grin, 
"  he  will  ^  salt  eel  for  his  supper.  Salt 
eel — ^nothmg  short" 

She  doubted  for  a  while  whether  to 
impart  the  plot  to  die  Fugleman.  Bat  she 
remembered  that  though  ne  was  no  older 
than  hevself  he  would  take  the  thinf 
differently,  and  a  fight  .between  him  and 
Dan,  not  to  speak  of  Mathew  as  well, 
could  have  only  one  terminatioiL  Had 
she  been  twenty  years  younger,  she  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  engage  the  man 
herself,  as  she  had  led  many  a  gallant 
boarding-party  against  any  odda  But  her 
fighting  days  were  over. 

What  she  at  last  resolved  upon  marked 
her  as  at  once  the  bravest  and  the  most 
sensible  of  women.  But  her  resolution 
took  time  for  the  working  out  She  sal 
on  her  stone  seat  and  smdced  her  pipe  as 
usual  When  any  boys  passed  her  door 
she  shook  her  stick  at  them,  and  used  her 
strange  sea  phrases,  just  as  if  nothing  was 
on  her  mind. 

It  grows  dark  in  the  short  November 
days  soon  after  four,  which  is  the  hoar 
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when  folks  who  can  afford  the  lozory  of 
candles  light  them,  sweep  the  hearth,  and 
prepare  the  dish  of  cheerful  tea.  There 
was  no  tea  for  us  that  year,  bat  small  ale 
of  oar  own  brewing  or  batter-milk.  And 
my  mother  sat  in  great  sadness  for  the 
most  part,  not  knowing  what  woold  be  the 
end,  yet  f earfol  of  the  worst,  and  being  of 
feeble  faith.  Certainly,  there  was  little  to 
gire  her  eaose  for  hopei 

It  was  at  half -past  six  or  seven  that  I 
heard  footsteps  outside,  and  presently  a 
knock  at  the  door.  I  saw,  to  my  amaee- 
ment^  no  other  than  old  Nan.  It  was  a 
cold  and  rainy  evening,  but  she  had  on 
nothine  more  than  her  usual  jacket  and 
hat    A  hard  and  tough  old  woman. 

"Child,"  she  said  earnestly,  "do  you 
think  that  I  would  lead  thee  wrong,  or  tell 
thee  a  lie  V 

"  Why,  no.  Nan." 

"Then,  mark  me,  go  not  forth  to- 
night" 

"  Why  should  I  go  forth  1  It  is  past 
six  o'clock,  and  already  dark. 

"  If  messengers  shoiiJd  come Look ! 

who  iB  that  V 

She  slipped  behind  the  door  as  a  boy 
came  runnmg  to  the  door.  I  recognised 
him  for  a  lad,  half -gipsy,  who  was  well 
known  to  all  runners,  and  often  took  part 
in  driving  the  ponies.  A  bare-headed  boy 
with  thick  coarse  hair  and  bright  black 
eyes,  who  was  afterwards  sentenced  to 
be  hanged,  but  reprieved,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  and  I  forget  now  what 
he  had  done  to  bring  upon  him  this 
sentence. 

"  The  Fugleman  says,"  he  began  at  once, 
seemingly  in  breathless  haste, "  that  he  has 
fallen  down  and  is  like  to  have  broken  his 
back.    He  wants  to  see  you  at  once." 

"  Oh,"  I  cried,  "  what  dreadful  thing  is 
this)  Tell  him  Til  come  at  once.  Run, 
boy,  run.   I  will  but  put  on  a  hat  and " 

The  boy  turned  and  ran  clattering  up 
the  road  and  across  the  bridge. 

Then  Nan  came  out  from  behind  the 
door, 

"It's  true,  thea  The  kidnapping 
villains  I  It's  true.  But  I  never  had  a  doubt. 
Oo.  in  doors,  hinney.  Stay  at  homa  As 
for  the  Fugleman,  I'll  warrant  his  back  to 
be  sound  as  my  own.  Wait,  waiti  I  say, 
till  von  see^  Mathew's  face  to-morrow ! 
A  villain,  indeed!" 

"But,  Nan,  what  do  you  meant  My 
dear  old  Fugleman  a  villain  I  What  has 
he  to  do  with  Mathew  1" 
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villain  in  Warkworth,  though  many  fools. 
The  villain  is  Mathew  Humble.  The 
biggest  fool  is  Dan  Gedge.  He  is  such  a 
fool  that  he  ought  to  be  keel-hauled  or 
floeged  through  the  Fleet,  at  least.  Stay 
at  home.  This  is  a  plot  The  Fagleman 
is  in  the  Hermitage  at  work  among  the 
stuff.    There's  to  be  a  run  to-night.    And 

they  think Avast    a  bit,   brother. 

Aye,  aye,  they  shall  have  what  they  want. 
There's  a  hock  of  salt  pork  and  a  pease- 
pudding  for  supper.  I  looked  forward  to 
that  hock.  Never  mind  it.  The  villain — 
he  to  run  this  rig  upon  a  girl  1  But  old 
Nan  knows  a  mast  from  a  manger  yet, 
and  values  not  his  anger  a  rope's-end." 
Here  she  became  incoherent,  and  one 
heard  only  an  occasional  phrase,  such  as — 
"  from  the  sprit-sail  yard  to  the  mizen  top- 
sail halyards; "  "  a  mealy-mouthed  swab ;" 
"a  fresh-water  wishy-washy  fair-weather 
sailor;"  "thinks  to  g^t  athwart  my 
hawse,"  and  so  forth.  To  all  of  which  I 
listened  in  blank  wonder.  Thus  having 
in  this  nautical  manner  collected  her 
thoughts — strange  it  is  that  a  sailor  can 
never  mature  his  plans  or  resolve  upon  a 
plan  of  action  without  the  use  of  strong 
words — she  begged  me  to  lend  her  my 
cardinal,  which  was  provided  with  a  thick 
and  warm  hood,  of  which  we  women  of 
Northumberland  staild  in  need  for  winter 
days  and  cold  spring  winds.  She  said  that 
she  should  keep  her  own  cloth  jacket, 
because  the  work  she  should  do  that  night 
was  cold  work,  but  she  borrowed  a  wooUen 
wrapper  which  she  tied  over  her  head  and 
round  her  neck,  leaving  her  three-cornered 
sailor's  hat  in  my  keeping.  Lastly,  she 
borrowed  and  put  on  a  pair  of  warm  leather 
gloves,  remarking  that  all  would  be  found 
out  if  once  they  saw  or  felt  her  hand. 
This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  great  deal  larger 
than  is  commonly  found  among  women. 
When  all  these  arrangements  were  com- 
plete, she  put  on  the  cardinal  and  pulled 
the  hood  over  her  head.  "Now,"  she 
asked,  "who  am  It" 

01  course,  having  my  clothes  upon  her, 
and  being  about  the  same  height,  with  her 
face  hidden  beneath  the  hood,  she  seemed 
to  be  no  other  than  myself.  Then  with  a 
last  reference  to  swabs,  lubbers,  and  land- 
pirates,  she  once  more  bade  me  keep 
within  doors  all  night,  if  I  valued  my  life 
and  my  honour,  and  trudged  away,  telling 
me  nothing  but  that  a  piratical  craft 
should  that  night  be  laid  on  beam-ends, 
that  her  own  decks  were  cleared,  her  guns 
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and  the  chaplain  with  him,  and,  in  short, 
that  she  was  ready  for  action. 

I  saw  no  more  of  her  that  night,  which 
I  spent  in  great  anxiety,  wondering  what 
this  thing  might  mean.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing, fearing  some  mischief,  I  walked  up 
the  street  to  the  castle.  The  Fugleman 
was  in  his  room  ;  he  had  sent  me,  he  said, 
no  message  at  all ;  nor  had  he  fallen  ;  nor 
had  he  broken  his  back.  The  boy  Caddy, 
it  appeared,  had  been  helping  him,  and 
running  about  backwards  and  forwards  all 
day.  When  the  ponies  were  loaded  he  had 
returned  to  the  Hermitage  to  set  all  snug 
and  tidy.  When  he  came  back  to  the 
castle  they  were  gone.  But  no  breaking 
of  backs  and  no  sending  of  the  boy.  This 
was  strange  indeed. 

"Then,  Fugleman,"  I  said,  "Mathew 
Humble  sent  a  lying  message,  meaning 
mischief." 

What  he  designed  I  understood  in  two 
or  three  days.  But  for  the  time  I  could 
only  think  that  he  wished  to  open  again 
the  question  of  his  suit.  Yet,  why  had 
Kan  borrowed  my  cardinal  and  my  gloves  1 

On  the  way  back  I  looked  into  Nan's 
cottage.  The  door  was  open,  but  there 
Was  no  one  in  the  house. 

I  went  home,  little  thinking  what  a 
narrow  escape  was  mine.  Had  I  known — 
but  had  I  known,  I  should  have  been 
divided  between  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
and  admiration  of  brave  old  Nan,  and 
detestation  of  the  greatest  villain  in 
England. 

CHAPTER  X.      SAILOR  NAN'S  RIDK 

The  night  was  cold  and  raw,  with  a 
northeast  wind,  which  brought  occasional 
showers  of  sleet.  There  was  no  moon. 
The  street,  as  the  old  woman  walked  up  to 
the  castle,  was  quite  deserted,  all  the 
women  and  girls  being  seated  at  home 
about  bright  coal-fires,  knitting,  sewing, 
and  spinnmg,  while  all'  the  men  were  at 
the  alehouse,  telling  stories  or  listening 
to  them,  an  occupation  of  which  the  male 
sex  is  never  wearied,  especially  when  beer 
or  Ambo,  with  tobacco,  accompanies  the 
stories. 

Nan  climbed  up  the  castle  hill,  and 
passing  through  the  ruined  gate,  began  to 
pick  her  way  slowly  among  the  stones  and 
heaps  of  rubbish  lying  about  in  the  castle- 
yard.  The  light  of  the  fire  in  the  Fugle- 
man's chamber  was  her  guide,  and  she 
knew  very  well  that  jusfe  beside  the  door 
of  that  room  would  be  lurking  Strong 
Dan,  with  intent  to  seize  her  by  the  waist 


and  cairy  her  off.  Perhaps  he  designed 
to  carry  her  in  bis  arms  M  the  wayto  the 
Border.  This  thought  pleased  her  Fery 
much.  Dan  -was  quite  able  te  do  it,  and. 
the  distance  is  only  thirty-five  miles  or  sa 
It  pleased  her  to  think  of  such  a  ijde  in 
the  Strong  Man's  arms,  and  how  tired  he 
would  be  at  the  end. 

Accordingly,  when  she  drew  near  the 
door  she  went  very  slowly,  and  was  not  in 
the  least  surprised  when,  as  she  stood  in 
the  firelight,  the  man  stepped  from  some 
hiding-place  at  hand,  caught  her  by  the 
waist,  and  tossed  her  lightly  over  his 
shoulder,  makine  no  more  acoonnt  of  her 
weiffht  than  if  she  had  been  a  mere  bag  of 
meal. 

"Now,  mistress,"  he  said,  "stmggle 
and  kick  as  much  as 'you  lika  It  don't 
hurt  me." 

She  cheerfully  acceded  to  this  request, 
and  began  so  vigorous  a  drumming  upon 
his  ribs  that  had  they  not  been  toi^ber 
than  the  hoops  of  the  stoutest  cask,  thej 
must  have  been  broken  every  ona  As  it 
was^  he  was  surprised,  and  perhaps  bruised 
a  little,  but  not  hurt.  He  had  not  thought 
that  a  young  girl  like  myself  had  such 
power  in  her  heels. 

" Go  on,"  he  said ;  " you're  a  strongHm, 
and  I  like  you  the  better  for  it  Kick 
away,  but  don't  try  screaming,  beeanse  if 
you  do  I  3hall  have  to  tie  your  pretty  head 
in  a  bag.  Master  Mathew's  orders^  not 
my  wish.  Besides,  what%  the  use  of 
pretending,  when  there's  nobody  here  but 
you  and  me,  bless  your  pretty  eyes !  I 
know  all  about  it,  and  here's  a  honour  for 
you  to  be  carried  off,  nothing  less,  by  yotir 
own  man.  Why,  there  isn't  another  woman 
in  Wwkworth  that  he'd  tdke  so  much 
trouble  for.  Think  upon  that!  Now  then, 
miss,  another  kick,  or  a  dozen,  if  jon  like. 
Ah,  you  can  kick,  you  can.  You're  a  wife 
worth  having.  A  happy  man  he's  be 
Lord,  it  would  take  the  breath  out  o'  m(^t 
that  last  kick  would.  Why,  111  swear 
there's  not  a  woman  in  idl  Nortiium- 
berland  with  such  a  kick  as  yours.  Keep 
it  up." 

Thus  talking,  while  she  drununed  with 
her  heels,  he  slowly  carried  her  tliroogh 
the  dark  gateway,  picking  his  feet  among 
the  stones. 

Outside  the  castle,  beyond  the  great  gate^ 
another  man  was  waiting  for  them,  wrapped 
in  a  great  cloak.  It  was  Mathew  Hmnbl& 
He  had  been  drinking/  and  his  speech  was 
thick. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  seinng  the  prisoner  by 
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the  arm,  "  you  are  in  my  power.  Escape 
is  impossible.  If  you  cry  out — ^but  I  am 
your  master  now,  and  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  I  mean  to  be.  You  have  got  to  be  an 
obedient  wife.  Do  you  hear  I  I've  had 
enough  of  your  contempts  and  your  sneers. 
You'll  write  to  the  boy,  will  you,  mistress  1 
Ha  !  Pine  opportunities  you  will  have  on 
the  way  to  Scotlsind  to-night  Ho  I  The 
boy  will  be  pleased  when  he  hears  of  this 
night's  job,  won't  he  1 " 

"  Come,  mistress,"  said  Dan,  setting  her 
down  gently,  "  here's  the  place  and  here's 
the  ponies,  and  if  you  Hke,  just  for  the 
look  of  the  thing  and  out  of  kindness,  as 
a  body  may  say,  to  rax  me' [a  cuff  or  a 
clout,  why — don't  think  I  mind  it.  Oh, 
Lord  ! " 

It  was  alcind  and  thoughtful  invitation, 
and  it  was  followed  by  so  vigorous,  direct, 
and  well-planted  a  blow  that  he  reeled. 

"  Lord  I  "  he  cried  again,  "  I  believe 
she's  knocked  half  my  teeth  down  my 
throat.  Who  the  devil  would  ha'  thought 
a  sUp  of  a  girl Why,  even  Nan  her- 
self  " 

He  asked  for  no  more  Clouts,  but  kept  at 
a  respectful  distance. 

There  were  half-a-dozen  ponies,  all 
loaded  in  readiness  for  the  road.  Mathew, 
Dan,  and  the  boy  they  called  Cuddy  were 
to  conduct  the  expedition,  the  two  latter 
on  foot,  the  first  on  pony-back.  There 
was  also  a  pony  with  a  saddle,  designed, 
I  suppose,  for  me. 

"Now,  Drusilla,"  said  Mathew,  "get 
up  ;  there  is  a  long  journey  before  us  and 
no  time  to  spare.  Bemember — silence, 
whether   we    meet    friend    or    stranger. 

Silence,  I  say,  or "    He  shook  a  pistol 

in  her  face. 

She  drew  the  hood  more  closely  down, 
and  pretended  to  shrink  in  alarm.  Then, 
without  any  more  resistance,  she  climbed 
into  the  saddle,  and  took  the  reins  from 
Mathew's  hands. 

"That's  a  good  beginning,"  he  said. 
"  Maybe  you  have  come  to  your  senses  and 
know  what  is  best  for  yourself.  And  hark 
ye,  my  lass,  if  you  behave  pretty,  we'll 
send  Barbara  to  the  devil  It  you  don't, 
you  shall  have  a  mistress  at  the  mill 
as  well  as  a  master.  Think  upon  that, 
now." 


Then  the  procession  started.  First 
Cuddy ;  then  the  ponies,  two  by  two,  who 
followed  the  boy  as  the  sheep  follow  their 
shepherd ;  lastly,  Mathew,  upon  his  pony ; 
Nan  upon  hers ;  and  on  the  other  side  of 
her  Dan  Gedge,  still  wondering  at  the 


unexpected  strength  displayed  in  those 
kicks  and  that  clout. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  already 
spoken  of  possessed  by  Warkworth  for  the 
convenience  of  a  run,  should  be  mentioned 
the  happy  circumstance  that  it  lies  close 
to  the  wild  lands,  the  waste  moors  and 
hills  which  occupy  so  large  a  part  of 
Northumberland.  These  moors  are  crossed 
by  bridle-paths,  it  is  true,  but  they  are 
mere  tracks,  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
sheep-runs  except  by  the  people  who  use 
them,  and  these  are  few  mdeed.  If  you 
lose  the  track,  even  in  broad  daylight,  you 
run  the  risk  of  deqp  quagmires,  besides 
that  of  wandering  about  with  nothing  to 
guide  the  inexperienced  eye,  and  perhaps 
perishing  miserably  among  the  wild  and 
awful  hills.  As  for  the  boy.  Cuddy,  he 
possessed  a  gift  which  is  sometimes  granted 
even  to  blind  men,  of  always  Imowing 
where  he  was  and  of  keeping  in  the  right 
patL  It  is  with  some  an  instinct.  He 
was  invaluable  on  these  winter  runs, 
because,  however  dark  the  night,  whether 
the  moors  were  covered  with  thick  fog  or 
impenetrable  blackness,  or  even  if  they  were 
three  feet  deep  in  snow,  he  never  failed  to 
find  his  way  direct  to  the  point  whither 
they  desired  to  go.  In  general,  however, 
the  wildest  road,  though  the  shortest^  was 
avoided,  and  the  ponies  were  driven 
through  the  country  which  lies  north,  or 
north-east  of  the  Cheviots,  But  on  this 
occasion,  so  great  was  Mathew's  desire  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  a  run  in  which  his 
ponies  carried  something  more  precious 
even  than  lace  or  rum,  that  he  resolved  upon 
trying  the  more  difficult  way  across  Chill 
Moor,  south  of  Cheviotw  Even  on  a 
summer  day  the  way  across  this  moor  is 
difficult  to  find.  On  a  winter's  night  it 
would  seemimpossible.  Yet  Cuddy  declared 
that  he  could  find  it  blindfold.  They 
were  to  cross  the  Border  by  way  of  Wind- 
gate  Fell  and  to  carry  their  stuff-  to  the 
little  village  of  Yetholm  on  the  Scottish 
sida 

If  you  draw  a  straight  line  on  a  county 
map  almost  due  west  from  Warkworth, 
you  will  find  that  it  passes  near  very  few 
villages  indeed  all  the  way  to  the  Scottish 
Border.  The  ground  begins  to  rise  a  mile 
or  so  west  of  the  town,  and  though  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  moors  the  country  is  mostly 
cultivated,  the  only  villages  passed  the 
whole  way  for  thirty  miles,  are  Edlingham, 
Whittingham,  and  Alnham,  and  it  is  verj* 
easy  for  safety's  sake  to  avoid  these.  First, 
then,  they  rode  slowly  and  in  silence  for  six 
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or  seven  miles  as  straight  across  the  coun- 
try as  hedges  and  gates  would  allqw.  Pre- 
sently striking  the  bed  of  the  Hampeth  Bum, 
they  followed  it  up,  rough  as  the  way  was,  as 
far  as  the  Black  Tarn,  which  lies  among  the 
hills  east  of  Edlingham.  Here  they  turned  to 
the  right,  keeping  still  upon  the  high  ridge, 
and  crossed  Alnwick  Moor,  whence  they 
presently  descended  tiU  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  little  valley  down  which  the 
river  Aln  flows  at  this  point  Here  the 
going  was  as  bad  as  could  be,  the  ponies 
feeling  their  feet  at  every  step,  and  the 
progress  slow.  Yet  they  never  stopped  for 
an  instant,  nor  did  the  boy  hesitate. 
Mathew  kept  silence,  riding  with  hanging 
head,  full  of  gloomy  thoughts. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  they  had  been 
in  the  saddle  for  five  hours  and  more, 
when  they  reached  the  place,  dose  to  the 
village  of  Alnham,  where  they  were  to 
leave  the  guidance  of  the  winding  bum 
and  trost  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  boy  upon  the  pathless  moors.  Here, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  linney,  Mathew 
called  a  halt  Dan  produced  a  lantem  and 
a  tinder-box,  and  presently  got  a  light 
Then  he  found  some  provisions  in  one  of 
the  packs,  and  they  ate  and  drank. 

'' Xou  are  so  far  from  your  friends  now," 
said  Mathew  to  his  prisoner,  '^  that  you  can 
talk  and  scream  and  do  just  exactly  what 
you  please,  except  run  away.  Now  you 
guess  what  I  am  going  to  do.  Once  over 
the  Scottish  Border  you  will  be  my  wife 
by  Scottish  law,  if  I  call  you  wife.  So  Uiat 
now,  you  know,  you  had  better  make  up 
your  mind  and  be  cheerful" 

She  made  no  reply. 

«  Well,  then,  have  you  got  nothing  to 
say  1 " 

She  had  nothing. 

'<  Sulk,  then,"  he  said  rouehly.  "  Fall  a 
sulking  tiU  you  are  tired.  You  may  think, 
if  you  please,  what  your  young  devil  of  a 
sweetheart  will  say  when  he  finds  the  nest 
empty  1    Alive  and  prospering,  is  he  f " 

He  proceeded  to  express  his  earnest 
hope  that  the  boy  would  shortly  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  hope.  This  done,  he  informed 
Nan  that  the  worst  part  of  her  journey 
had  yet  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  she 
had  better  take  some  meat  and  drink, 
unless  she  wished  to  fall  off  her  saddle 
with  fatigue,  in  which  case  Dan  would 
have  to  carry  her.  She  accepted  without 
speaking,  and,  under  cover  of  her  hood, 
made  an  excellent  supper,  being,  in  fact, 
already  pretty  weU  euausted  witJi  fatigue 
and   hunger.      When   she   had  finished, 


Mathew  offered  her  a  bottle  which  con* 
tained  brandy.  He  was  amazed  to  find 
when  she  returned  it  to  him  that  she 
had  taken  at  one  draught  about  half  a- 
pint  of  the  spirit,  so  that  he  looked  to 
see  her  reel  and  fall  off  the  pony.  That 
she  did  not  do  so  he  attributed  to  the 
effect  of  the  cold  night  air  and  the  long 
ridcj  being  unsuspicious  how  strong  and 
seasoned  a  head  was  hidden  beneath  that 
hood. 

Supper  finished,  Mathew  examined  the 
boy  concerning  the  road.  He  would  tell 
nothing  at  aU  about  it,  yet  he  said  he 
knew  where  to  find  it  and  how  to  follow 
it)  and,  in  shorty  undertook  to  guide  the 
party  without  danger  by  as  short  a  way  as 
could  be  found  across  the  moor.  He  was 
certain  that  he  could  do  this,  but  he  would 
not  explain  how  he  knew  the  way  nor  in 
what  direction  it  wound  among  the  hills. 
In  fact,  how  was  a  boy  to  describe  a  road 
who  knew  not  north  from  south,  or  east 
from  west,  nor  had  any  but  the  moat  simple 
English  at  his  command  in  which  to  apeak 
of  valley  or  hill,  ascent  or  descent  t 

The  moor  over  which  they  crossed  that 
dark  night  in  as  perfect  safety  as  if  a  broad 
highway  had  been  laid  down  for  them,  and 
was  lit  with  oil  lanterns  like  some  of  the 
streets  of  London,  is  the  wildesti  I  soppoie, 
in  all  England.  I  have  heard  of  that  great 
moor  which  covers  half  Devonshire,  though 
I  have  never  been  in  the  south  country.  I 
have  read  about  that  other  great  and  wild 
moorland  which  lies  round  the  Peak  in 
Derbyshira  I  have  ridden  over  the  broad 
heath  which  stretches  from  Hexham  to 
Teesdale,  a  place  as  wild  as  the  people  who 
live  upon  its  borders,  yet  have  I  never  seen, 
nor  can  I  conceive,  of  any  place  or  country 
so  wild,  so  desolate,  and  so  forsaken,  save  by 
hawks,  vipers,  and  other  evil  thii^s,  as  the 
land  which  lies  by  Cheviot,  Hedgehope, 
and  Windgate  Fell 

The  boy,  as  before,  led  the  way,  walking 
without  hesitation,  though  the  ni^ht  was  so 
dark.  What  he  saw  to  indicate  the  road  no 
one  can  telL  Nan,  for  herown  part,  could 
see  nothing  at  all  before  her  for  the  pitchy 
darkness  of  the  night  and  the  continaal 
pattering  of  the  raiiL 

Here  is  the  very  head  of  the  Cheviots, 
the  middle  of  the  moors  and  fells,  aczoss 
which  so  many  parties  of  plunderers^  cattle- 
Uf ters,  and  smugglers  have  made  their  way. 
There  is  not  a  valley  among  these  wild 
hills  which  has  not  witnessed  many  a 
gallant  fight  There  is  not  a  hillside  whidi 
has  not  run  with  streams  of  blood«  Tbete 
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18  not  a^  mountain  among  them  all  which 
has  not  its  ghosts  of  slain  men.  The  heath 
and  ling  have  been  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  for  in  the  old 
days  there  was  no  peace  upon  the  Border, 
and  every  man  was  a  soldier  all  his  life. 
But,  since  the  invasion  of  the  Young 
Pretenderi  there  has  been  no  fighting  on 
the  Border.  Smugglers  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  cattle-lifters,  and  peaceful 
ponies  laden  with  forbidden  goods  go  across 
the  moor  in  place  of  horses  ridden  by 
men  in  iroa  For  those  who  love  to  be 
awed  by  the  wildness  of  Nature,  a  place 
admirable  and  wonderful,  but  full  of  terror 
at  all  times  to  the  heart  of  sensibility.  I 
do  not  say,  howeyer,  that  the  moors  were 
terrible  to  any  of  those  who  crossed  tiiem 
on  this  cold  and  dark  night,  save  for  the 
darkness  and  the  rain,  and  the  fear  that 
at  any  moment  thev  might  all  go  head 
first  into  a  quag.  The  boy,  to  begin  with, 
was  quite  insensible  to  any  impressions 
which  can  be  produced  by  natural  objects ; 
rocks,  precipices,  wild  stretches  of  land, 
dark  woodsy-all  were  alike  to  him.  As 
for  Dan,  I  suppose  he  never  thought  of 
anything  at  aU.  Mathew  was  too  full  of 
the  gloomy  forebodings  which  always 
precede  the  punishment  of  wickedness, 
to  regard  the  things  around  him,  and 
Nan,  as  insensible  as  the  boy,  was  wish- 
ing only  that  the  journey  was  over,  be- 
cause she  was  horribly  cold  and  getting 
tired. 

The  boy  led  them,  by  that  wonderful 
instinct,  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  a  high 
level,  where  the  wind  was  keener  and  the 
rain  colder.  He  kept  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  same  level,  leading  them  round  tiie 
middle  heights  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
great  Fells  and  above  the  dales.  The 
direct  distance  is  not  more  than  eight 
miles,  but  by  reason  of  the  winding  of  the 
way  I  suppose  they  must  have  doubled 
that  distance.  It  was  one  o'clock  when 
they  left  Alnham  behind  them,  and  it  was 
already  five  before  they  came  down  the 
hill  on  the  north  side  of  Wind-Oate. 

"Master,"  said  the  boy  at  last,  point- 
ing at  something  invisible,  "yonder's 
Yetholm,  and  you  are  in  Scotland." 

Mathew  started  and  sat  upright  in  the 
saddle,  throwing  back  his  doak.  He  was 
in  Scotland.  Why,  then,  his  work  was 
done.  He  laughed  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  prisoner's  arm. 

"  My  wife  1 "  he  cried.  *'  Bear  witness, 
Dan ;  my  wife,  I  say." 
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Master,  another  dram  to  drink  the  leddy's 
healtL" 

Mathew  gave  him  his  bottla  Dan  took  a 
deep  draught,  and  then  wiping  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel,  handed  it  to  the  lady. 

"Take  a  drop,"  he  said,  "it'll  warm 
your  blood  after  that  long  ride." 

Then  followed  so  prolonged  a  draught 
of  the  brandy,  that  Dan  too,  as  Mathew 
had  done  five  hours  ago,  looked  to  see  the 
girl,  unaccustomed  to  strong  drink,  fall 
from  her  saddle.  But  she  did  not  And 
honest  Dan  marvelled,  rememberine;,  be- 
sides, the  vigour  of  her  heels  and  the 
unexpected  reality  of  that  clout.  A  wife 
so  gifted  with  numly  strength  of  heel  and 
hand,  who  could  also  drink  so  fair,  seemed 
to  this  simple  fellow  a  thing  to  be  envied 
indeed. 

As  regards  the  run,  let  me  say  at  once, 
so  as  to  have  done  with  it,  that  it  was  quite 
successful,  and  proved  a  profitable  venture 
to  all  concemea,  though  Mathew,  for  his 
part,  never  showed  any  joy  when  Uie  work 
of  the  night  was  spoken  o£  It  was  a  bold 
thing  to  venture  across  the  moors  on  so 
dark  a  night ;  no  one  in  office  looked  for 
such  a  venture  in  the  little  village  of 
Yetholm;  and  the  stuff,  taken  in  the  farmers' 
carts  to  Kelso,  was  all  sold  off  at  once, 
therefore  Mathew  might  have  been  proud 
of  his  exploit  But  he  was  not  And 
when  the  old  woman,  accompanied  by  the 
boy,  came  home  two  davs  later  and  brought 
the  news  of  what  had  happened,  the 
success  of  the  venture  lost  all  its  interest 
in  presence  of  the  wonderful  tale  they  had 
to  tell. 

They  rode  into  Yetholm  a  good  while 
before  daybreak,  and  the  people  of  the  inn, 
— little  more  than  a  little  villsge  ale-house 
— were  still  in  their  beds.  It  was  now 
raining  again,  with  a  cold  wind,  while  they 
waited  for  the  house  to  be  roused  and  the 
fire  to  be  laid.  Nan  began  now,  indeed, 
though  she  had  borne  bravely  the  rough 
journey  of  the  night,  to  feel  the  keen 
morning  air  and  the  fatigue  of  the  long 
ride.  Her  Umbs  were  numbed,  and  when, 
at  last,  the  door  was  opened  and  the  fire 
lit)  Dan  had  to  lift  her  off  the  pony  and  to 
carry  her  in.  They  placed  her  in  a  chair 
before  the  fire,  where  she  sat  huddled  up 
in  her  cardinal  and  hood,  refusing  to  take 
them  off. 

When  all  was  safely  bestowed,  Mathew 
thought  him  of  his  bride,  and  came  into  the 
parlour,  now  bright  with  a  cheerful  fire  and 
a  candle.    He  t&ew  off  hat  and  cloak  with 
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"Come/*  he  said,  "let  us  be  friends, 
Drusilla,  since  we  are  married.  Yes,  child, 
married.  You  would  have  me  no  other 
way.    Let  us  have  no  more  sulking.'* 

She  answered  nothing. 

"Well,  it  matters  not"  Here  the  land- 
lord and  his  wife,  with  Dan  and  a  servant 
wench,  came  in  together.  "Something 
to  eat,"  Mathew  ordered.  "Anything 
that  you  hava  My  wife  is  tired  with  her 
ride  over  the  moors." 

"  Over  the  moors  1 "  This  was  the  land- 
lady. "You  haven't,  surely,  broucht  a 
leddy  over  the  moors  on  sic  a  night  as 
this?" 

"Indeed,  but  I  have,"  he  replied.  "Come, 
madam."  He  seized  her  by  the  arm  and 
dragged  her  off  the  chair — oh,  the  gentle 
wooer! — so  that  she  stood  before  him. 
"  Bear  witness,  all  of  you,"  he  said,  taking 
her  gloved  hand.  "  This  is  my  wife,  my 
lawful  wife,  by  Scottish  law." 

Now  whether  such  is  the  Scottish  law  I 
know  not  at  all,  but  in  Northumberland 
it  was  always  believed  that,  across  the 
Border,  such  a  form  of  words,  before  wit- 
nesses, constituted  the  whole  of  marriage 
required  by  law,  although,  by  way  of 
adding  some  grace  of  ceremony,  the  pair 
sometimes  jumped  over  a  broomstick,  or 
wrote  their  names  in  a  book,  or  gave  a 
blacksmith  a  guinea. 

"  My  lawful  wife,"  Mathew  repeated. 

The  bride,  who  had  been  standing  with 
bentshoulders  and  bowed  head,  straightened 
herself  and  stood  upright  Then  the  wit- 
nesses  observed  a  vely  curious  and  remark- 
able  thing.  The  face  of  the  bridegroom, 
which  should  surely  on  such  an  occasion 
show  a  lively  sense  of  happiness,  expressed 
first  astonishment,  then  uneasiness,  and 
finally  terror. 

The  cause  of  these  successive  emotions 
was  simple.  When  Mathew  had  repeated 
his  form  of  words  he  would  have  dropped 
his  bride's  hand,  but  she  now  held  his, 
first  with  a  gentle  pressure,  next  with 
determination,  and  finally  with  a  vice-like 
tenacity  which  amazed  and  filled  him  with 
strange  fears. 

Presently,  still  holding  his  hand,  she 
spoke : 

"  I  acknowledge  Mathew  Humble  as  my 
true  and  lawful  husband  ! " 

The  voice  washoarse  and  rougL  Mathew, 
with  his  left  hand,  tore  off  the  hood.  Before 
him  stood,  her  mouth  opening  gradually 
to  make  room  for  the  hoarse  laugh  which 
followed,  no  other  than  Sailor  Nan  herself, 
in  her  short  petticoats  and  her  cloth  jacket, 


with  a  woollen  wrapper  i^ed  about  her 
head. 

"  My  husband  !  "  she  repeated ;  "  my 
loving  husband  !  Would  ye  believe  it " — 
she  addressed  the  company  generally — 
"  he's  so  fond  o'  me  that  he  couldn't  wait 
to  have  the  banns  put  up,  but  taiust  needs 
carry  me  off!  Saw  ye  ever  such  a  braw 
lover  t " 

They  were  all  astounded ;  and  when  she 
laughed,  still  holding  the  astonished  bride- 
groom by  the  hand,  some  of  ihem'la^mbled, 
because  they  knew  not  whether  she  wis 
man  or  woman,  her  roice  was  so  rongh, 
her  hair  was  so  short,  her  jacket  was  so 
sailor-lika 

"  Ah,  hinneys ! "  she  laughed  again 
hoarsely,  because  the  air  had  touched  her 
throat  "The  bonny,  bonny  bride  and 
the  happy  groom!  Kiss  your  wife,  my 
husband  dear." 

She  threw  herself  upon  his  neck,  and 
began  to  kiss  Ids  lips. 

"Youl  YouT'  He  tore  away  his 
hand  from  her  grasp,  tried  to  push  her 
from  him  with  violence,  but  she  clung 
fajst  to  him,  and  retreated  step  by  step  to 
the  comer  of  the  room.    "  You  t  ** 

"Yes,  it's  me,  dearie — ^it's  me.  Did  ye 
ever  hear  the  like  %  To  fall  in  love  with 
an  old  woman  ol  seventy,  like  me,  and  to 
run  away  with  her!  I  never  looked  to 
get  another  husband.  There's  a  spirit  for 
you!  There's  a  bold  spirit!  Mathew 
dear,  when  shall  we  go  back!  Oh,  the 
wedding-feast  that  we  will  have  I  WeD, 
we  women  love  a  lad  of  metUe.  Is  th^« 
a  boy  in  Warkworth,  except  my  man  here, 
who  would  carry  his  wife  all  the  way  aero^ 
the  moors  when  he  might  have  had  me 
asked  in  church ) " 

Dan,  one  of  those  who  are  naturally 
slow  to  understand  things  unless  ihey  fall 
out  exactly  as  is  expected,  had  by  this  time 
succeeded  in  comprehending  the  whole. 
He  had,  he  now  perceived,  carried  off  the 
wrong  womaoi  which  fully  accounted  for 
the  vigour  of  the  kicks,  ihe  amazing 
strength  of  the  dout,  and  the  capacity  for 
strong  drink. 

"Nan  !  "  he  cried.     "It's  our  Nan!  * 

"  It  is,  ye  lubber,"  she  replied ;  "  and  no 
one  else." 

He  then  began  to  laugh  too.  He  lauded 
so  loud  and  so  long,  being  a  man  who 
seldom  sees  a  joke,  and  then  cannot  make 
enough  of  it,  that  the  landlord,  the  land- 
lady, and  the  servant-girl  caught  the  infec- 
tion, and  they  all  laughed  too.  Mathew 
raged  and  swore*  This  made  Dan  laugh  the 
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louder  and  the  longer.  Mathew  ceased  to 
swear ;  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  urith 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  sat,  dieeks 
red  and  eyes  flashing,  until  the  storm  of 
mirth  subsided.  Then  his  dainty  and 
delicate  bride  banged  her  great -fist  upon 
the  table. 

"No-  sheering  oflf  now,"  she  cried. 
"You're  my  man,  and  a  merry  and  a 
happy  life  you  shall  lead.  Mates  and  jolly 
sailors  all,  this  is  my  third  husband.  The 
first,  he  was  hanged ;  the  second,  he  hanged 
himself;  better  luck  to  the  third.  What 
a  wife  he's  ^t ! — ^wfaat  a  wife !  Now  then, 
ram  for  this  honourable  company,  and  a 
fiddle  for  the  wedding;  and  more  rum 
and  tobacco,  and  more  rum.  Stir  about,  I. 
say."  She  produced  a  boVn's  whisde,  and 
blew  %  long  shrill  call  ''Stir  about, 
or  I'll  rope's-end  the  whole  crew.  Rum, 
I  say;  more  rum  for  this  honourable 
company  I  ** 

With  these  words  she  sprang  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  began  to  dance  a 
hornpipe  with  the  most  surprising  skill 
and  agility. 

CHAFTJSR  XL      THE  SALE  OF  THE  GOTTAaE. 

When  the  old  woman  came  home  with 
the  boy,  the  story  which  she  had  to  tell  sur- 
passed all  her  yams  of  salt-sea  experience. 
She  told  her  tale  nightly,  in  exchange  for 
glasses  of  strong  drink.  And  even  Cuddy, 
the  boy,  was  in  request,  and  sold  his  in- 
formation for  mugs  of  beer.  The  men 
laughed  at  Mathew's  discomfiture.  To 
most  men,  indeed,  the  punishment  of 
wickedness  is  always  an  occasion  for  mirth 
rather  than  for  solemn  reflection.  They 
laugh  at  suffering,  especially  when  it  is 
unexpected ;  and  if  their  dearest  friend  ex- 
periences a  misfortune  when  he  most  expects 
a  stroke  of  luck,  they  laugh.  When  a  vaga- 
bond is  flogged  at  the  cart-tail;  when  a 
shrew  is  ducked ;  when  a  miserable  starv- 
ing wretch  is  clapped  into  stocks  or  pillory, 
they  laugh.  That  is  the  way  of  men.  But 
I  have  observed  that  they  do  not  laugh 
at  their  own  afflictions.  Everybody,  there- 
fore, including  the  Vicar  and  his  Worship, 
laughed  at  Mathew's  discomfiture.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Camaby 
told  the  story  to  my  Lord  of  Northumber- 
land, who  was  entertaining  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  that  both  prelate  and  peer 
laughed  until  the  valets  had  to  unloose 
their  cravats.  Yet  I  cannot  see  why  one 
should  laugh  because  a  young  man  is 
mated  to  an  old  wife,  expecting  to  have 
carried  off  a  young  one.    To  me,  it  seems 


as  if  we  should  first  condemn  the  crime  of 
abduction,  and  next,  bow  to  the  rod. 

After  the  first  laughter,  which  was  like 
an  explosion,  or  a  great  thunder-storm,  one 
of  those  during  which  the  rain-water  rattles 
and  slates  fall  off  the  roof:  a  universal 
burst  of  laughter  when  all  the  men  ran 
together  laughing  their  loudest,  holding 
each  other  up,  loosing  neck-ties,  pumping 
on  the  apoplectic,  and  encouraging  each 
other  to  fresh  hilarity  by  pointing  to  Nan 
the  bride :  the  question  naturally  arose  if 
anything  should  be  done  to  mark  their 
sense  ef  the  attempted  crime  by  those  in 
authority.  A  most  grievous  and  intolerable 
thing  it  was,  indeed,  that  a  young  woman 
should  be  violently  kidnapped  and  carried 
away  like  a  sailor  by  a  press-gang ;  forced 
to  ride  thirty  miles  and  more  on  a  winter's 
night,  across  the  cold  and  rainy  Fells ; 
married  willy-nilly  in  the  morning  without 
church  or  parson ;  and  this  when  she  had 
not  once,  but  many  times,  refused  so  much 
as  to  listen  to  proposals  of  marriage  from 
the  man.  All  were  agreed  that  this  was 
a  thing  not  to  be  permitted.  Yet,  what 
could  be  done  Y  To  run  away  wit^  a  girl 
of  her  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  when 
she  would  marry  the  man  but  for  wicked- 
ness of  guardians,  is  a  different  thing; 
many  a  maiden  has  fled  across  the  Border 
with  her  lover,  amidst  the  sympathy  of 
her  friends.  But  in  this  case  it  was  like 
the  carrying  away  of  the  Sabine  women, 
and  no  words  could  be  found  by  the 
moralist  too  strong  to  condemn  the  act 

While  everybody  talked  about  it,  that 
is  to  say,  for  a  whole  week,  there  was  so 
much  indignation  that  if  Mathew  had 
appeared  it  would  have  gone  hard  with 
I  him  among  the  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
women,  who  would  think  of  no  punishment 
too  bad  for  him.  The  townsfolk  talked  of 
ducking  in  the  river,  of  pillory  and  stocks, 
and  I  confess  that  the  thought  of  Mathew 
in  the  pillory  was  not  disagreeable  to  me. 
Yet,  considering  the  way  of  the  world, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  been  young,  handsome, 
and  of  pleasant  speech,  he  might  have  been 
forgiven  the  attempted  abduction,  on  the 
plea  of  love  inordinate.  One  man,  we 
know,  may  steal  a  horse — ^but  then  he  must 
be  comely  and  generous — ^while  another,  if 
he  is  churlish  and  harsh,  is  clapped  into 
gaol  for  looking  over  a  hedge.  While, 
however,  they  tdked,  Mathew  kept  away, 
nor  did  he  return  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
leaving  his  private  affairs  neglected ;  and 
no  one  knew  where  he  was  in  hiding. 

We  had,  however,  a  visit  from  Barbara. 
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She  came,  she  said,  not  out  of  any  love  to 
me  or  my  mother,  who  had  used  words  so 
injorioos  as  regards  herself,  but  to  express 
her  abhorrence  of  the  crime  which  her 
unhappy  brother  had  attempted,  and  her 
thankf  dness  that  this  madness  of  his  was 
defeated.  She  said  that  she  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  him ;  where  he  was  or  what 
he  was  doing;  but  she  hoped  that  when  he 
returned  he  would  be  in  a  better  frame  of 
mind,  and  feel  the  remoiBe  which  ought  to 
follow  such 'an  action.  As  for  the  pre- 
tended marriage  with  the  old  woman,  she 
said  that  was  a  thing  not  to  be  considered 
seriously.  My  mother  received  her  excuses 
coldly,  and  she  presently  went  away,  after 
another  attempt  to  discover  whether  I  knew 
anything  fresh  about  "die boy."  Shedesired 
to  know,  she  said,  not  out  of  curiosity, 
because  she  was  not  a  curious  person,  as 
everybody  knew,  but  because  sne  feared 
that  I  might,  by  representing  the  late 
affair  in  its  worst  light,  bring  about  a 
hostile  feeling  and  even  a  conflict  between 
her  brother  and  the  boy,  which  could  not 
fail  of  being  disastrous  to  the  latter.  My 
mother  reassured  her  on  this  point,  because, 
she  said,  Mathew  was  already  well  ac- 
quainted with  Balph's  cane,  and,  having 
shown  BO  much  bravery  in  the  late  affair, 
which  took  two  men  to  carry  off  one  woman, 
would  now  most  certainly  luive  the  courage 
to  turn  a  rabmissive  back  to  the  chastiser 
when  he  should  appear.  Barbara  there- 
upon went  away.  Though  I  loved  her  not, 
I  could  not  but  feel  pity  for  a  woman 
who  had  done  and  suffered  so  much  on 
behalf  of  this  thankless  brother.  She  was 
grown  much  older  to  look  at  during  the 
last  year  or  two ;  her  face  was  pinched, 
and  wrinkles  had  multipUed  round  her 
eyes  with  her  constant  cares.  This  is  an 
age  when  gentlemen  of  exalted  rank  think 
it  no  sin  to  be  put  to  bed  helpless  after 
a  debauch  of  wine  or  punch ;  I  hope  that 
more  sober  customs  may  shortly  prevail  3 
else,  one  knows  not  what  will  become  of 
us  alL  Yet,  though  drunkenness  is  in 
fashion,  I  think  nothing  can  be  more 
miserable  for  a  woman  than  to  sit,  as 
Barbara  sat  daily,  knowing  that  the  only 
man  in  the  world  she  cares  for  is  slowly 
getting  drunk  by  himself  in  another  room, 
which  is  what  Mathew  did.  Ajs  to  the  idle 
talk  about  the  other  will  and  the  rightful 
heir,  I  know  not  what  she  believed  in  her 
hearty  or  how  far  she  joined  in  the  wicked 
designs  of  her  brother,  which  were  about 
to  be  frustrated. 
Then  Mr.  Camaby,  accompanied  by  his 


lady  and  by  the  Yicar,  came  in  person  to 
express  his  horror  of  the  crime,  and  his 
satisfSaction  that  it  was  providentially 
prevented. 

"  We  have  discussed,"  said  his  Worship, 
'*  the  action  which  we  should  take  in  the 
matter.  At  present  all  we  have  to  go  upon 
is  the  evidence  of  Nan,  who  is,  she  says, 
Mathew's  wife,  so  that  if  such  be  yeritably 
the  case  she  cannot  give  evidence  in  the 
matter  at  all,  and  that  of  the  boy  Cuddy, 
an  ignorant^  half-wild  lad,  who  k:now8  not 
the  nature  of  an  oath.  Abduction  la  a 
great  crime ;  but  then  Mathew,  whatever 
were  his  intentions,  my  child,  did  actually 
only  run  away  with  an  old  woman,  and 
she  makes  no  complaint^  but  rather  rejoices, 
while  he  is  renderad  ridiculous.  To  Udnap 
a  young  girl  is  a  hanging  matter;  battiien, 
my  dear,  you  were  not  kidnapi>ed.  In  short, 
we  feel  that  to  bringMathew  to  justice  would 
be  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible." 

To  be  sure,  one  would  not  wish  to  hang 
any  man  for  the  worst  of  crimes,  and  we 
had  no  desire  to  bring  Mathew  before  any 
court  of  law  or  justice,  being  quite  contented 
that  the  offender  should  feel  certain  of 
sharp  and  speedy  justice  if  he  made  another 
such  attempt 

"  Can  we  not  see  him,  at  leasts"  aaked 
my  mother,  "  placed  in  pillory  f  " 

"  I  would  place  him  in  pillory,"  his 
Worship  went  on,  "  if  the  old  woman  who 
now  calls  herself  his  wife — Heaven  knows 
with  what  right  —  would  lodge  a  com- 
plaint. But  she  will  not  He  deserves 
pillory  at  the  least.  And  as  for  rotten 
Qegs,  I  would  myself  bring  even  a  basket 
ofnew-laid  eggs,  so  that  he  should  want 
for  nothing.  And  I  would  condeaoend  to 
throw  them.  But  she  will  not  complain. 
She  even  laughs  and  boasts  Uiat  she^  has 
gotten  a  young  husband.  And  then,  which 
is  a  difficult  point  in  this  doubtful  case  ** — 
his  Worship  blushed  and  looked  confused, 
while  the  Vicar  hemmed,  and  Mistr^s 
Camaby  coughed — "he  was  running  a 
venture  across  the  Border,  and  no  one 
knows — I  say  that  no  one  can  tell — ^who 
may  be  compromised  in  this  affair  as  to 
what  he  took  across  or  what  he  brought 
back,  for  though  Mathew  hath  great  faults, 
there  is  no  one  more  skilled — more  skilled, 
I  say." 

''No  one,"  said  the  Vicar,  which  com- 
pleted the  sentence  for  his  Worship. 

''Wherefore,  my  dear  girl,"  continued 
his  Worship,  "  I  propose  waiting  until  the 
man  returns,  when  I  will  reprimand  him 
with  such  severity  as  will  serve  to  deter 
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him— and  any  others  of  a  like  mind  with 
himself — ^from  a  renewal  of  his  wickechieaa" 
Mathew  did  come  back,  three  weeks 
later;  bat,  although  his  Worship  sent  the 
Foj^eman,  canying  his  pike,  to  the  mill 
with  a  command  that  Mathew  should 
instantly  repair  to  him  for  admonition, 
and  althougn  the  Vicar  also  repaired  to 
Mr.  Oamaby's  house  in  his  best  gown 
in  order  to  receive  the  offender,  and  to 
give  greater  authority  to  the  discipline, 
Mathew  came  not.  He  positively  and  dis- 
courteously refused  to  obeyt 

There,  it  would  seem,  was  a  direct 
breaking  of  the  law,  or,  at  least,  contempt 
for  authority,  upon  which  imprisonmept, 
I  dare  say,  might  have  followed.  But, 
whether  from  leniency,  or  on  account  of  that 
difficulty  connected  with  the  late  venture, 
his  Worship  refrained  from  severity,  and 
ordered  instead  that  MaUiew,  for  violence 
and  contumacy,  should  do  penance  in  the 
churcL  Here,  indeed,  was  righteous  re- 
tribution 1  He  would  stand,  I  thought, 
in  the  very  place  where  he  had  caiued 
Salph  to  stand  nine  years  before;  he 
would  be  made  to  rise  up  before  all  the 
people,  and,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  ask  their 
pardon,  and  to  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
I  hope  I  am  not  al  vindictive  woman,  yet 
I  confess  that  I  rejoiced  on  learning  from 
the  Fugleman  that  this  punishment  had 
been  meted  out  to  the  evil-doer.  We  both 
rejoiced,  and  we  congratulated  each  other, 
because  we  thought  that  Balph  would  also 
rejoice.  Little  did  we  know  of  that  great 
and  lofty  mind,  when  we  foolishly  imagined 
that  he  would  ever  rejoice  over  the  fall  of 
his  enemy. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  town 
when  it  became  pubUclv  known  by  means 
of  the  barber,  who  liad  it  direct  from  his 
Worship,  that  this  godly  discipline  was  to 
be.  enforced  on  the  person  of   Mathew 
Humble — a  substantial  man,  a  statesman, 
a  miller,  a  man  supposed  (but  erroneously) 
to  be  wealthy,  and  a  man  already  thirty- 
four  years  of  age  or  thereabouts.     Why, 
for  a  8chool-boy,  or  a  lad  of  sixteen,  or  a 
plain  rustic  to  stand  up  in  this  white  sheet 
was  joy  enough,  but  for  such  a  show  of 
such  a  man,  this,  if  you  please,  was  rapture 
indeed  for  the  simple  people.    I  confess 
that  I  for  one  looked  forwanl  with  pleasuro 
to  the  spectada 

Alas  1  who  would  believe  that  man  could 
be  found  so  daring  f  Mathew  refused  con- 
tumaciously to  perform  the  penance  1  This 
was  a  great  blow  and  heavy  disappoint- 
ment to  all  of  us ;  and  we  looked  to  see 


the  Vicar  excommunicate  him.  But  he  did 
not,  saying  that  disobedience  to  the  Church 
brought  of  itself  excommunication  without 
need  of  any  form  of  words.  Let  Mathew 
look  to  his  own  souL  And  as  thero  seemed 
no  means  of  enforcing  the  punishment  if 
the  offender  rofused  to  undergo  it,  thero 
was  nothing  moro  to  be  said. 

The  behaviour  of  Nan  at  this  time  was 
worthy  of  admiration.  On  MatheVs 
rotum,  but  not  until  then,  she  walked  to 
the  mill  and  iirformed  Barbara  that,  as  her 
brother's  wife,  she  was  herself  the  mistress, 
but  that,  being  accustomed  to  her  own 
cottage,  she  should  not  for  the  prosent 
molest  her  in  her  occupation. 

Then  she  sought  her  husband. 

It  was  really  terrible  to  mark  how  the 
ravages  of  drink  and  disappointment 
togetiier  had  made  havoc  with  the  appear- 
ance of  this  imfortnnate  man.  Unfortunate, 
I  call  him,  though  his  punishment  was  but 
the  just  rewMd  of  his  iniquities.  The 
failuro  of  his  plot ;  the  consciousness  of  the 
ridicule  which  overwhelmed  him ;  his  shatne 
and  discomfituro ;  the  thought  of  th^  old 
woman  whom  he  had  called  his  wife ;  the 
messages  which  he  had  roceived  from  his 
Worsmp  and  the  Vicar — his  disobedience 
being  connected  in  some  way  with  partner- 
ship in  the  recent  venture;  a  dreadful 
vague  looking  forward  to  the  future,  and 
the  constant  terror  lest  Ralph  should  rotum, 
fiUed  his  mind  with  agitation,  and,  gave 
him  no  peace,  night  or  day.  He  neglected 
the  work  of  mill  and  farm ;  he  would  take 
no  meals  save  by  himself,  and  he  drank 
continually. 

He  looked  up  from  his  half-drunken 
torpor  when  Nan  came  in. 

*'I  expected  you  beforo,"  he  said. 
''  What  aro  you  going  to  do  1" 

She  poured  out  a  £ram  and  tossed  it  off. 

« I  came  to  see  my  bonny  husband,"  she 
said,  ''before  I  am  a  widow  once  moro. 
Eh,  man,  it's  an  unlucky  wife  ye  have 
gotten." 

"  Wife  ! "  he  repeated ;  "  wife !  Yes,  I 
supposed  you  would  protend :" 

"  Hark  ye,  brother,"  cried  Nan,  bringing 
down  her  cudgel  on  the  table  with  an 
Bmphasis  which  rominded  Mathew  uneasily 
8f  the  second  husband's  lot ;  "hark  ye ! 
Sail  on  another  tack,  or  you'U  have  a 
broadside  that'll  rake  you  foro  and  aft 
from  stem  to  stem.  Wife  I  am ;  husband 
you  aro;  wherofore  all  that  is  yours  is 
mine."  She  hitched  a  rope  into  the  handle 
of  the  stone  jar  containing  the  brandy  and 
jerked  it  over  her  shoulder.     "  The  mill  is 
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mine,  so  long  as  it  is  yoors,  which  won't 
be  long,  shipmet  Last  night  I  read  yoar 
fortune,  mv  lad.  By  all  I  can  discover,  yon 
and  me  shall  part  company  before  long. 
But  whether  you  will  hang  yourself,  like 
my  secdnd  man,  or  be  hanged,  like  my 
first ;  or  whether  you  will  be  knocked  o'  the 
head — which  is  too  good  for  such  as  you  ; 
or  whether  you  will  die  by  reason  of  takin' 
too  much  rum  aboard,  which  is  fatal  to 
many  an  honest  Jack ;  or  whether  you  will 
die  by  hand  of  doctors,  whereby  the  land- 
lubbers do  perish  by  multitudes — I  know 
not.  Short  will  be  our  company ;  so,  as 
long  as  we  sail  together,  let  us  share  and 
share  alike,  and  be  merry  and  drink  about 
Money — now,  I  want  money." 

He  refused  absolutely  to  let  her  have 
any  money.  Without  any  more  words, 
this  terrible  woman  prepared  for  action. 
That  is  to  say,  she  took  off  her  rough 
sailor's  jacket,  rolled  up  her  sleeyes,  and 
seized  the  cudgel  with  a  gesture  and  look 
so  menacing  that  Mathew  hauled  down  his 
colours. 

"  How  much  do  you  watit  1 "  he  asked. 

"Short  will  be  the  voyage,"  she  said. 
"  Oive  me  ten  guineas.  Yes,  I  will  take 
ten  guineas  to  begin  with.  But  don't 
think  it's  pay-day.     I'm  not  paid  off,  nor 

shall  be  so  long  as Pity  'Us  that  I 

can't  read  those  cards  plainer.  Well,  my 
dearie,  I'm  going.  If  I  think  I  should  like 
the  null  better  than  my  own  cottage,  I'll 
come  and  stay  here.  You  shall  see,  off  and 
on,  plenty  of  your  wife.  Ho !  ho  1  The 
bonny  bride  I  and  the  happy  groom ! " 

She  left  him  for  that  time.  But  she  went 
often,  during  the  brief  space  which  remained 
of  Mathew's  reign  at  the  mill  Each  time 
she  oame  she  demanded  money,  and  rum 
or  usquebaugh  j  each  time  she  threatened 
to  live  with  her  husband ;  each  time  she 
terrified  Barbara  with  the  prospect  of  stay- 
ing there.  And  the  man  sat  still  in  his 
room,  brooding  over  the  past,  and  think- 
ing, not  of  repentance,  but  of  more 
wickedness. 

One  day,  he  rode  away  without  telling 
his  sister  whidier  he  was  going  or  what  he 
designed.  He  did  not  return  that  night, 
but  two  days  later  he  rode  into  the  town, 
accompanied  by  a  grave  and  elderly  gentle-  f 
man,  and  afber  leaving  the  horses  at  the 
inn,  he  walked  to  our  cottage.  I  saw  them 
at  the  garden-gate,  and  my  heart  felt  like 
lead,  because  I  saw  very  clearly  what  was 
going  to  happen. 

In  fine,  I  felt  certain  that  the  money 
would  be  demanded  and  our  house  sold. 


Mathew,  goaded  by  his  sister^  whoclamoured 
without  ceasing  tar  the  money  aoDpoaed 
to  have  been  lent  to  ui,  ttid  unable  any 
longer  to  endure  his  suspense  and  uupety 
regarding  their  cousin,  resolved  to  farmg 
matters  to  an  issue.  Fortunate  indeed  was 
it  for  us  lie  had  delayed  so  lone. 

They  came  in,  therefore,  and  the  grave 
old  gentleman  opened  the  businesa  He  said 
that  he  was  an  attorney  from  Morpeth; 
that  the  mortgage,  of  which  mention  had 
already  been  made  to  Mistress  Hetheiing- 
ton,  had  been  drawn  up  by  him  at  taa 
request  of  Mr.  Mathew  Humble ;  that  he 
had  witnessed  the  signature  of  my  father, 
and  that  the  business,  in  short,  was  r^a- 
larly  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  and  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  money 
paid  to  my  father.  He  replied  that  hie 
had  not,  but  that*  it  was  unnecessary.  I 
informed  him  thereupon  that  the  money 
never  had  been  paid  at  all,  but  that  my 
father,  a  demented  person,  as  was  very  wd 
known,  yet  not  so  dangerous  or  so  mad 
that  he  most  be  locked  up,  was  persuaded 
by  Mathew  that  he  wassigning  an  imaginaiy 
deed  of  gift  conveying  Ijmds  which  existed 
only  in  his  own  mind,  because  he  had  no 
land. 

The  lawyer  made  no  reply  to  this  at 
all 

''  Now,  mistress,"  said  Mathew  rou^ily, 
"is  the  time  to  show  the  proo&  yon  tuked 
about" 

**'  My  proo&i  sir,"  I  addressed  the  lawyer, 
"  are,  firat,  that  my  fieiiher  believes  biwMM>3f 
prodigiously  rich,  and  would  so<Hn  to 
borrow  money  of  such  as  Mathew  Humble; 
next,  that  he  perfectly  well  rememb^s 
signing  this  document,  which  he  thought  a 
deed  of  sift;  thirdly,  that  we  know 
positively  ^t  he  has  had  no  money  at  all 
in  his  possession ;  fourthly,  that  he  denies 
with  indignation  having  borrowed  mon^ ; 
fifthly,  tluit  Mathew,  luie  everybody  else, 
knew  of  his  delusions,  and  would  certainly 
never  have  lent  the  money ;  sixthly,  that 
two  hundred  pounds  is  a  vast  sum,  and 
could  not  have  been  received  and  spent 
without  our  knowledgei  Lastly,  that 
Mathew  was  known  to  be  a  base  and  wicked 
wretch  who  even  tried  to  kidnap  and  carry 
off  a  girl  whom  he  wished  to  marry." 

"Every  one  of  these  proofs,"  said  my 
mother,  '*is  by  itself  enough  for  any 
reasonable  person." 

The  lawyer  replied  very  earnestly  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  proving  the 
debt;  that   he    came  to    carry  oat  the 
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iostructioiiB  of  hia  clienti  and  to  give  us  a 
week's  notice — ^wbieh  was  an  act  of  mercy, 
because  no  dause  of  notice  had  been 
inserted  in  the  mortgage ;  that  the  honse 
would  be  sold  unless  the  money  lent  was 
paid;  that  it  was  not  his  duty  nor  hia 
business  to  advise  us,  but  his  own  client ; 
that  the  law  of  England  provides  a 
remedy  for  everything  by  the  help  of 
attorneys,  and  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  attorneys  abound,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  any  town.  Finally,  he  ex- 
ceeded his  duty  by  his  client  in  counsel- 
ling us  to  put  our  affairs  ^in  the  hands 
of  some  skilled  and  properly  qualified 
adviser. 

This  said,  he  hewed  low  and  went  away, 
followed  by  Matbew. 

But  Mathew  returned  half  an  hour  later 
and  found  me  alone. 

"  Vou  told  me,"  he  said,  "  six  months 
ago  and  more,  that  should  I  attempt  any 
harm  to  you  and  yours,  you  would  write 
to  the  boy*  I  waited.  If  your  story  was 
true,  you  would  have  written  to  him  at 
once,  out  of  fear.  But  your  story  was  not 
true.  Ah,  women  are  all  liars.  I  ought 
to  have  known  thai  Barbara  says  so,  flnd 
she  pught  to^know." 

*'  Go  on,  Mathew,"  I  said. 

'*I  waited.  If  your  story  had  been 
true,  the  boy  would  have  hastened  home. 
Well,  I  thought  I  would  give  you  another 
chance.  I  would  carry  yon  ofif.  That 
would  make  him  wince,  if  he  was  living. 
Yet  he  has  not  come." 

Did  one  ever  hear  the  like )  To  bring 
his  own  terrors  to  an  end,  or  to  an  issue, 
he  would  have  made  me  his  unwilling  and 
wretched  wife. 

"  Now  I've  found  you  out  Why  didn't 
I  think  of  it  before  )  I  asked  the. poet- 
boy.  Never  a  letter,  he  tnily  swears,  has 
been  delivered  to  you — ^never  a  ona  So 
it  is  all  a  lie  from  the  beginninff.  Very 
good,  then.  Marry  me,  or  tola  up  you 
shall  be,  and  into  the  cold  streets  shall 
you  ga" 

I  bade  him  begone,  and  he  went, 
terrified,  perhaps,  at  the  fury  with  which 
I  spoke.    Of  this  I  forbear  to  say  more. 

When  we  sought  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Camaby,  we  found  that  he  entertained  an 
opinion  about  law  and  justice  which 
seemed  to  differ  from  that  of  the  Morpeth 
lawyer. 

*'  Your  proofs,"  he  said,  '*  though  to  me 
they  are  clew  and  suficient  to  show  that 
Mathew  is  a  surprising  rogue,  would  go 
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much  whether  any  attorney  would  be  found 
to  undertake,  witiiout  guarantee  of  costs, 
so  great  a  business  as  a  civil  action. 
Justice,  my  child,  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  all  other  countries,  may  hardly  be 
obtained  by  any  but  the  rich,  and  only  by 
them  at  the  cost  of  vexatious  delays, 
cheats,  impositions,  evasions,  and  the  out- 
lay of  great  sums  upon  a  rascally  attorney. 
Beware  of  the  craft.  Let  the  man  do  his 
worst,  you  still  have  friends,  my  dear." 

So  spoke  this  kind  and  benevolent  man. 
I  am  sure  that  his  deeds  would  have  proved 
as  good  as  his  words  had  they  been  called 
for. 

We  told  no  one  in  the  town,  otherwise  I 
am  sure  there  would  have  been  a  great 
storm  of  indignation  against  Mathew,  and 
perhaps  we  did  wrong  to  keep  the  thing 
a  secret.  But  my  mother  was  a  Londoner, 
and  did  not  like  to  have  her  affairs  made 
more  than  could  be  helped  the  subject  of 
scandal  and  village  gossip. 

It  was  now  already  the  middle  of 
December ;  we  should,  therefore,  be  turned 
out  into  the  street  in  winter.  As  for  our 
slender  stock  of  money,  that  was  reduced  to 
a  few  guineas.  Yet  was  I  not  greatly  cast 
down,  because,  whatever  else  might  happen, 
the  time  was  come  when  I  might  expect  an 
answer.  In  eighteen  months,  or  even  less, 
a  ship  might  sail  to  India  and  return  to 
port 

Kalph's  letter  would  set  all  right  I 
know  not,  now,  what  I  exf^ected ;  I  Uved  in 
a  kind  of  Fool's  Paradise.  Balph  was  my 
hope,  my  anchor.  I  looked  not  for  money 
but  for  protection ;  he  would  be  a  shield. 
When  the  Fugleman  came  to  the  cottage 
we  would  fall  to  congratulating  ourselves 
upon  the  flight  of  time  which  brought  my 
letter  the  nearer.  He  even  made  notches 
on  a  lon^  pole  for  the  days  which  might 
yet  remain.  Yet,  oh,  what  a  slender  reed 
was  this  on  which  I  leaned !  For  my  letter 
to  him  might  have  nuscarried.  Who  is  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  a  letter  for  so  many 
thousand  miles  f  Or  his  reply  might  be 
lost  on  board  the  ship.  A  letter  is  a  small 
thing  and  easily  lost  Or  he  might  be  up 
the  country  with  some  native  prince ;  or 
he  might  be  fighting ;  or  he  might  be  too 
much  occupied  to  write.  A  slender  reed 
of  hope  indeed.  Yet  I  had  faith.  Call  it 
not  a  Fool's  Paradise;  'twas  the  Paradise 
of  Love. 

Then  came  the  day,  the  last  day,  when 
the  money  must  be  paid  or  we  lose  our 
house.     That  day  I  can  never  forget     It 
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mmnmen,  I  know,  were  gettine  ready  for 
the  next  evening.  la  the  night  we  woe 
awakened  by  the  waita  singing  before  our 
honse : 

"  CM  rest^OQ,  meny  gentlemen, 
Let  nothing  you  dumay," 

and  I,  who  onght  to  have  taken  the  words 
for  an  exhortation  to  lift  my  heart  to 
Heaven,  lifted  it  only  as  high  as — ^my 
lover.  To  be  snre,  he  was  always  a  good 
deal  nearer  Heaven  than  his  unworthy 
sweetheart 

In  the  night  there  was  snow,  and  when 
the  son  rose  the  garden  was  beantifol,  and 
the  leafless  trees  had  every  little  twig 
painted  white ;  a  clear  bright  day,  snch  as 
seldom  comes  to  this  county  of  rain  and 
wind  in  the  month  of  December.  If  one 
has  to  be  thrust  into  the  street,  one  wonld 
wish  for  a '  day  of  sunshine.  Is  it  not  a 
monstrous  thing  that  this  injustice  should 
be  possible  f  W  ill  there  ever  come  a  time 
when  justice  and  equity  wUl  be  adminis- 
tered, like  fresh  air  and  spring  water,  for 
nothing  1 

So  certain  was  Mathew  of  his  prey  that 
he  sent  the  crier  round  at  nine  m  the 
morning  to  announce  the  sale  for  noon. 
And  directly  after  eleven  he  came  himself, 
with  the  attorney;  and  a  man  to  conduct 
the  auction  or  side  of  the  house.  We  put 
together,  in  order  to  carry  with  us,  our 
wearing  apparel  Mathew  was  for  pre- 
venting us  from  taking  anything — even,  I 
believe,  the  clothes  we  stood  in — out  of 
the  housa  Even  the  Family  Bible  must 
stay,  and  the  very  account-books ;  but  he 
WTW  rebuked  by  his  lawyer,  who  informed 
him  that  the  mortgage  included  only  the 
tenement  or  building,  but  not  its  contents. 
We  should  keep  our  beds,  then.  But 
where  to  bestow  them  f  Whitiber  to  go  f 
My  heart  began  to  sink.  I  could  have  sat 
down  and  cried,  had  that  been  of  any  avail, 
and  if  my  mother  had  not  set  a  better 
example  and  kept  so  brave  a  face. 

"  The  daughter  of  a  substantial  London 
merchant^  my  dear,"  she  said,  ''must  not 
show  signs  of  distress  before  such  cattle  '* 
— she  meant  the  attorney  and  his  honest 
client.  "Oet  your  things  together,  and 
we  will  see  where  we  can  find  a  shelter. 
My  poor  old  man  shall  not  feel  the  pindi 
of  cold  and  hunger,  though  we  work  our 
fingers  to  the  bona"  Her  lip  trembled 
as  she  spoka 

Meantime  my  father  was  giving  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  astonished  attorney,  whom 
he  considered  as  a  visitor. 

"  In  this  poor  house,  sir,"  he  said  w\h 


a  lofty  air,  "though  we  have  die  con- 
veniences which  wealth  can  bestow,  we  have 
not  the  splendour.  I  trusty  sir,  that  yon 
may  give  me  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  at  my 
town  house,  where,  I  believe,  her  ladyship 
will  show  you  rooms  worthy  of  any  noble- 
man's house,  not  to  speak  of  a  plain  City 
Eniffht,  like  your  humole  servant" 

The  attorney  regarded  him  with  wonder, 
but  answered  not.  I  believe  he  under- 
stood by  this  one  speech  how  impossible  it 
was  that  this  poor  man  could  have  bor- 
rowed his  client  6  money. 

At  stroke  of  noon  the  sale  was  to  com- 
menca  But  as  yet  there  were  no  buyers. 
No  one  was  there  to  bid  except  Ma^ew 
himself,  who  was  impatient  to  b^gin. 

It  wanted  five  minutes  of  noon  when 
Mr.  Camaby  appeared,  bearing  his  gold- 
headed  stick,  and  preceded  by  the  Fo^^e- 
man  with  his  pike,  to  show  tnat  the  visit 
was  offidaL  He  was  followed  by  a  doien 
or  so  of  the  townsmen,  now  aware  that 
something  out  of  the  common  was  about 
to  happen. 

"Oo  on  with  the  sale,"  cried  Mathew 
impatiently ;  "it  is  twelve  o'dock." 

'•Stop ! "  said  his  Worship.  "  Sir,"  he 
addressed  the  lawyer,  **  yon  will  first 
satisfy  me  by  what  right  you  enter  a  private 
house,  and  next  by  what  authority  you  are 
selling  it" 

The  attorney  replied  with  submission 
and  outward  show  of  respect  that  he  was 
within  his  powers,  in  proof  of  which  he 
exhibited  papers  the  nature  of  which  I 
know  not,  concluding  with  a  hope  that  his 
honour  was  satisfied. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Camaby,  "  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  I  may  be.  I  am 
also  satisfied  that  this  business  is  the  con- 
spiracy of  a  villain  against  the  peace  md 
happiness  of  an  innocent  girL" 

"With  respect,  sir,"  said  the  lawyer, 
"the  words  conspiracy  and  villain  are 
UbeUous." 

"I  name  no  names,"  but  he  looked  at 
Mathew,  who  shifted  his  feet  and  endea- 
voured to  seem  unconsdous.  "I  name  no 
names,"  he  r^>eated,  shaking  his  forefinger 
in  MatheVs  face,  "  yet  villain  is  ibe  man 
who  would  ruin  a  helpless  family  because 
a  virtuous  woman  refuses  to  many  him. 
Villain,  I  say ! " 

He  banged  the  floor  wifh  his  great  stick, 
so  that  everybody  in  the  room  trembled. 

"I  do  not  think,  sir,"  said  Mathew, 
"that  your  office  entitles  you  to  tdks 
impediment  to  a  just  and  lawral  sala'' 

"  Pirate  not  to  me,  Master  Kidn^>pOT." 
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"  If,"  continued  Mathew,  "  Mr.  Hether- 
ington  diflputes  my  claim,  here  is  my 
lawyer,  who  will  receive  his  notice  of 
action.  For  myself,  I  want  my  own  and 
nothing  more.    Give  me  justice." 

"  I  would  to  Heaven,  sir,  I  could,"  said 
his  Worship.  "  Go  on  with  your  iniquitous 
sale." 

It  appeared  at  first  as  if  no  one  would 
bid  at  all  for  the  cottage,  though  by  this 
time  the  room  was  fuu.  Then  Mathew 
offered  fifty  pounds.  Mr.  Camaby  bid 
ilfty-five  pounds.  Mathew  advanced  five 
pounds.  Mr.  Camaby  bid  sixty-five 
pounds. 

Mr.  Camaby  was  not  rich ;  yet  he  had 
formed  the  benevolent  design  of  buying 
the  house,  so  that  we  might  not  be  turned 
out,  even  if  the  rent  would  be  uncertain. 
Mathew  wanted  not  only  the  amount  of 
the  (pretended)  mortgage,  but  also  the 
pleasure  of  tumingus  out  Ah !  where 
was  Ralph  [now  1  where  was  the  "-boy  " 
to  whom  I  was  going  to  write  for  protection 
if  he  dared  to  move  1 

"  One  hundred  and  ninety ! "  said 
Mathew. 

"  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  ! "  said 
hifl  Worship. 

**  Two  hundred  1 "  said  Mathew. 

Mr.  Carnaby  hesitated.  He  doubted 
whether  the  cottage  of  six  rooms  and  the 
two  acres  of  ground  in  which  it  stood 
were  worth  more.  The  hammer  went  up. 
He  thought  of  us  and  our  helpless  situation. 

"  Two  hundred  and  five ! "  he  said. 

"  Two  hundred  and  ten ! "  said  Mathew. 

Again  Mr.  Camaby  hesitated;  again 
he  saw  the  hammer  in  the  air;  again  he 
advanced. 

"Two  hundred  and  ninety-five!"  said 
his  Worship,  mopping  his  face. 

"  Three  hundred  !  ^  said  Mathew. 

"Any  advance  upon  three  hundred T' 
asked' the  auctioneer. 

Mr.  Camaby  shook  his  head. 

"  Villams  all,"  he  said,  <'  I  can  afford  no 
more.  I  cannot  afford  so  much.  Poor 
Drusilla  !    Thou  must  go  out  after  all'' 

"  Groing  1  going ! "  cri^  the  man,  looking 
round. 

"  Five  Hundred  ! " 

Mathew  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  cry  as 
of  sudden  pain,  for  he  knew  the  veice. 
More  than  that,  in  the  doorway  he  saw 
the  man. 

He  reeled  and  would  have  fallen  but 
that  some  one  held  him ;  his  cheeks  were 
white,  his  eyes  were  staring.    The  blow  he 


had  so  long  dreaded  had  fallen^at  last  His 
enemy  was  upon  him. 

The  figure  in  the  doorway  was  that  of  a 
gentleman,  tall  and  stately,  still  in  the 
bloom  and  vigour  of  early  manhood,  gal- 
lantly dressed  in  scarlet  with  gold-laced 
hat,  laced  mffles,  diamond  buckles,  and 
his  sword  in  a  crimson  sash.  Alas  1  for 
Mathew.     The  girl  had  told  no  lie. 

The  Fugleman,  being  on  duty,  contem- 
plated things  without  emotion,  even  so 
surprising  a  thing  as  the  return  of  the 
wanderer.  But  he  saluted  his  superior 
officer,  and  then,  grounding  his  pike,  looked 
straight  before  him. 

This  was  the  answer — this  was  the  reply 
to  my  letter.  Every  woman  in  love  is  a 
prophet.  I  knew,  being  in  love,  that  my 
sweetheart  would  make  all  well ;  I  knew 
not  how ;  he  would  bring  peace  and  pro- 
tection with  him,  for  those  I  loved  as  well 
as  for  myself. 

Great  and  marvellous  are  the  ways  of 
Providence.  I  knew  not,  nor  could  I  so 
much  as  hope  that  the  answer  would  be 
such  as  it  was — ^nothing  short  of  my  lover's 
retum,  to  go  abroad  no  more. 

CHAPTER  XII.   "GOD  REST  YOU,  MERRY 

GENTLEMEN." 

What  remains  to  be  told ) 

Balph  was  home  again.  What  more 
could  I  have  prayed  for ) 

While  these  things  went  on  we  were 
sitting  in  the  kitchen..  In  my  mother's  eyes 
I  seemed  to  read  a  reproach  which  was  not 
there,  I  believe,  but  in  my  own  heart  I 
had  prophesied  smooth  things,  and  promised 
help  from  some  mysterious  quarter  which 
had  not  come. 

''  There  are  five  guineas  left,"  said  my 
inother.  "When  tiiese  are  gone,  what 
shaU  we  do  t " 

I  tried  to  comfort  her,  but,  alas  !  I  could 
find  no  words.  Oh,  how  helpless  are 
women,  since  they  cannot  even  earn  bread 
enough  to  live  upon.  When  the  bread- 
winner can  work  no  longer,  hapless  is  our 
lot.  What  were  we  to  do  when  tiiese  five 
guineas  were  gone  f  For,  if  I  could  find 
work  to  keep  my  fingers  going  from  mom 
till  night,  I  could  not  make  enough  to  keep 
even  myself,  without  counting  my  father 
and  my  mother.  What  should  we  do  when 
this  money  was  gonel  We  must  live  upon 
charity,  or  we  must  go  upon  the  parish. 
At  the  moment  of  greatest  need  my  faith 
failed  ma  I  thought  no  more  of  the  letter 
I  was  to  receive ;  I  ceased  to  hope ;  my 
Paradise  disappeared.    I  was  nothing  in 
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the  world  but  a  helpless  woman,  a  beggar, 
the  daughter  of  poor,  old,  broken-oown 
people,  whose  father  was  little  better  than 
a  helpless  luuatia 

We  heard  from  the  parlour,  where  they 
were  holding  the  auction,  a  murmur  of 
voices,  some  high  and  some  low.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  change;  from  a  murmur  of 
words  there  arose  a  roar  of  words — a 
tumult  of  words.  Strangp  and  wonderful  1 
I  should  have  recognised  the  voice  which 
most  I  loved.  But  I  took  little  heed.  The 
misery  of  the  moment  was  very  great 

"  So  " — now,  indeed,  I  heard  the  voice 
of  his  Worship,  which  was  a  full,  deep,  and 
sonorous  voice — "  so  may  all  traitors  and 
villains  be  confounded !  Kidnapper,  where 
are  now  thy  wiles  1" 

I  heard  afterwards  how  Mathew  would 
have  slunk  away,  but  they  told  him  (it 
was  not  true)  that  his  wife  was  without 
brandishing  her  cudgel  So  he  stayed, 
while  his  attorney,  ignorant  of  what  all 
this  meant,  congratulated  his  client  upon 
the  sale  of  the  cotti^e.  Five  hundred 
pounds,  he  sud,  would  not  only  suffice  to 
pay  his  own  biU  of  costs,  which  now,  with 
expenses  of  travelling  and  loss  of  time, 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  but  would 
also  repay  Mathew's  mortgage  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  in  full,  and  still  leave  a  small 
sum  for  the  unfortunate  gentleman  they 
had  sold  up.  Mathew  made  no  reply.  He 
looked  fearfully  into  his  cousin's  face ;  it 
was  stem  and  cold.  There  was  no  hope 
to  be  glefmed  from  that  face,  but  the 
certainty  of  scrutiny  and  condemnation. 
What  had  he  done  to  merit  leniency) 
Conscience — or  remorse — told  him  that  he 
had  tried  to  kidnap  his  cousin's  sweetheart; 
to  drag  her  down  to  destitution ;  while,  as 
regards  his  own  trust  and  guardianship, 
none  knew  better  than  himself  the  state  in 
which  his  accounts  would  be  found. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Camaby  reached  every 
ear.  But  yet  I  heard  them  not»  as  I  sat 
looking  before  me  in  mere  despair.  For  I 
knew  not  what  to  hope  for,  what  to  advise, 
or  what  to  do. 

Then  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
there  was  a  trampling  of  feet  which  I 
regarded  not  at  all,  or  as  only  part  of  this 
misery.  The  feet,  I  supposed,  belonged  to 
the  man  who  was  coming  to  turn  iis  out. 
I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands  and  burst 
into  violent  weeping. 

^'Is  this  some  fresh  misfortune)"  It 
was  my  mother  who  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
spoke.  "  Are  you  come,  sir^  to  say  that 
we  owe  another  two  hundred   pounds) 


What  would  you.  have  with  us  on  such  a 
day)  We  have  nothing  for  you,  sir, 
nothing  at  all,  whoever  you  are;  we  are 
stripped  naked." 

"  Madam/'  this  was  his  Worship's  voice, 
''you  know  not  who  this  gentleman  is. 
Look  not  for  more  misfortunes,  but  for 
joy  and  happiness." 

Joy  and  h^piness  I  What  joy )  What, 
happiness)  I  began  to  prick  up  ears,  bat 
without  much  hope  and  with  no  faith. 

''  My  lord  " — this  time  it  was  my  father, 
who  saw  before  him  a  splendid  stranger, 
and  concluded  in  his  madness  that  it  was 
some  great  nobleman  come  to  visit  him* 
"  My  lord,  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  of 
this  visit  My  lady  will  call  the  men  and 
maids.  I  fear  you  are  fatigued  with  travel 
You  shall  take,  jny  lord,  a  single  bowl  of 
turtle  soup,  as  a  snack,  or  stay-stomach, 
the  finest  ever  made  even  for  the  Lord 
Mayor,  with  a  glass  or  two  of  Imperial 
Tokay,  the  rarest  in  any  cellar,  before  your 
dinner.  Not  a  word,  my  lord,  not  a  word, 
till  you  are  refreshed;  not  a  word,  I 
insist" 

At  these  utterances  I  raised  my  head, 
but  before  I  had  time  to  look  around  me,  a 
hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  while  a 
voice  whisperedin  my  ear,  " Drusy ! " 

Oh,  ^e  foolish  women  1  For  when  the 
thing  we  most  long  for  is  voachaafed,  in- 
stead of  prayers  and  praise  upon  bended 
knee,  we  faJI  to  crying  and  to  langhing, 
both  together. 

Why,  when  I  recovered  a  little,  they  were 
all  concerning  themselves  about  me,  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  doing  honour  to 
RalpL  The  Fugleman  had  a  glass  of  oold 
water  in  his  hand ;  my  mother  was  bathing 
my  palms;  Sailor  Nan  was  burning  a 
feather;  my  sweetheart  was  holding  my 
head;  and  my  father  was  assuring  his 
WorBhip  that  nothin|;  less  than  the  King's 
own  physician  should  attend  his  dangfater, 
unless  she  presently  recovered.  He  abo 
whispered  with  much  gravity  that  he  had 
long  since  designed  hisDrusilla  for  his  lord- 
ship, just  arrived,  who,  though  of  reduced 
fortunes,  was  a  nobleman  of  excelle&t 
qualities,  and  would  make  her  happy. 

We  heard,  later,  that  Balph  brought  with 
him  an  attorney  from  Newcastle,  a  gentie- 
man  very  learned  in  the  law,  and  the  terror 
of  all  the  rogues  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne. 
With  this  gentleman  and  a  clerk,  beaide 
his  own  servants,  he  rode  first  to  the  milL 

He  found  Barbara  eneaged  in  her  usual 
work  of  knitting,  with  we  Bible  bef<»e  her 
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open  at  some  chapter  of  prophetic  woe.  No 
chaDge  in  her,  except  that  she  looked 
thinner,  and  the  crow Vfeet  lay  about  her 
eyes.  She  recognised  him,  but  showed  no 
emotion. 

"'You  are  come  home  i^ain,"  she  said. 
"I  have  expected  this.  Mathew  said  the 
girl  lied,  but  he  was  afraid,  and  I  knew  she 
did  not  Girls  do  not  lie  about  such  things. 
You  come  at  a  fine  time,  when  your  sweet- 
heart is  beggii^  her  bread." 

"What tasked  Ralph. 

"  I  said  she  was  begging  her  bread  She 
said  you  were  prosperous.  If  fine  clothes 
mean  aught  you  may  be.  Lord  grant  they 
were  ho^estly  come  by." 

"I  will  now,  Colonel  Embleton,"  said 
the  attorney,  "  place  my  derk  in  possession 
and  seal  eveiyUiing." 

"  Where  is  Mathew  1 "  asked  BalpL 

"  He  is  in  the  town*  You  will  find  him 
selling  theii:  cottage — ^DrusiUa's  cottage. 
By  this  time  your  dainty  girl  will  be  in  the 
road,  bag  and  baggage. 

"  What  1 " 

"  Pride  is  humbled.  The  girl  has  begun 
to  repent  of  her  stubbornness.  Of  course 
BO  fine  a  gentleman  as  you  would  scorn  a 
beggar  wench." 

With  such  words  did  this  foolish  and 
spiteful  woman  inflame  the  heart  of  a  man 
whom  she  should  have  conciliated  with 
words  of  welcome. 

He  left  her  and  rode  into  the  town  with 
such  speed  as  the  snow,  now  two  feet  deep, 
would  allow. 

An  hour  later,  Mathew,  pale  and  trem- 
blings rushed  breatiiless  into  the  mill 

"Has  he  been  here \ " 

Barbara  nodded. 

Mathew  went  hastily  to  his  room.  Here 
he  found  the  attorney  with  his  derk. 

"  These  are  my  papers,*"  he  cried,  now 
in  desperation.  "Everything  is  mine. 
The  house  is  mine,  the  mill  is  mine,  the 
farm  is  mine." 

"  Gently,  gently,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  Let 
us  hear." 

Mathew  played  his  last  card. 

"A  second  will  was  found,"  he  said; 
'*  it  is  in  the  desk." 

"  We  will  wait,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  until 
the  return  of  Colonel  Embleton." 

When  Balph  came  back,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Camaby,  he  found  Matiiew  wait- 
ing for  him. 

"Now,"  said  the  lawyer,  ''let  us  see 
this  second  will" 

He  opened  the  desk  and  drew  forth  the 
paper  Which  Mathew  pointed  out    When 


he  had  unfolded  and  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment,  he  looked  curiously  at  Mathew. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  your  second  will  ? " 

"  It  is,"  Mathew  replied.  "  Found  five 
years  ago,  and " 

"Quite  enough,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"  Friend,"  he  had  by  this  time  compared 
the  signature  with  that  of  the  first  will, 
"  I  make  no  charee,  I  only  inform  you  as 
a  fact,  that  this  document  is  valueless,  as 
bearing  neither  date  nor  witnesses,  and  if 
it  did,  it  would  still  be  valueless,  because 
the  signature  is  a  forgery,  plain  and  pal- 
pable.  It  will  hang  someone  if  it  is  put 
forward." 

Mathew  dropped  his  hands  by  his  side. 
This,  was  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  He 
had  forged  the  will.;  he  had  made  it  of  no 
use  by  neglecting  the  witnesses ;  he  had 
foiged  it  BO  dumsily  that  he  was  at  once 
detected. 

"Any  well-wisher  of  yours,  sir,"  said 
the  lawyer,  "  would  recommend  you  to  put 
that  paper  in  the  fire." 

Mathew  did  so  without  a  word. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  you  have  saved 
your  neck.  Have  you  any  more  to  say 
about  the  will  ? " 

He  had  no  more  to  say.  The  plots  and 
designs  of  nine  years  came  to  this  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion. 
^  "  Then,  Mr.  Humble,"  the  attorney  con- 
tinued, "  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  than 
this  :  Colond  Embleton  expects  an  accurate 
statement  of  accounts  and  payment  to  him 
of  all  sums  due  to  him  without  delay." 

Mathew  made  no  reply;  be  was  de- 
feated. He  left  the  room,  and  presentiy, 
one  of  them  looking  through  the  open  door, 
saw  him  leave  the  house  with  his  sister. 

Balph  spoke  not  one  single  word  to  him, 
good  or  bad.  By  this  time  he  had  heard 
of  Mathew's  attempted  abduction  and  all 
his  iniquities.  There  was  no  rodm  in  his 
heart  for  pity. 

In  the  morning  Sailor  Nan  came  to 
draw  her  pay.  She  heard  that  her  hus- 
band had  deserted  her.  She  lamented  the 
fact,  because  she  had  intended  to  be  kept 
in  pork,  rum,  and  tobacco  so  long  as  he 
was  alive.  But  she  was  easily  consoled 
with  a  jorum  of  steaming  punch. 

Thus  vanished  from  amongst  us  one  who 
had  wrought  so  much  evil,  for  which  I 
hope  that  we  have  long  since  entirely  for- 
given him  (but  he  was  a  desperate  villain), 
and  we  never  knew  what  became  of  him. 

It  was  ten  years  later  that  Barbara  came 
back  alone. 

We  found  her  in  the  porch  one  summer 
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evoniDg.  She  was  worn  and  thin,  and 
dressed  in  dreadful  rags. 

"  Oh,"  I  cried,  moved  to  pity  by  her 
misery,  "  come  in  and  eat,  and  let  me  find 
some  better  clothes  for  yon." 

She  refused,  but  she  took  a  cup  of  milk. 

"  I  want  to  see  the'  boy,"  she  replied  in 
her  old  manner  of  speech. 

When  Balph  came  home  she  said  what 
she  had  to  say. 

"  Mathew  ou^ht  to  have  had  the  mill. 
If  it  had  been  his,  he  would  not  have  taken 
to  drink  and  evU  courses.  You  were  an 
interloper,  and  we  both  hated  the  sight  of 
you.  When  you  went  away,  I  used  to  pray 
that  you  might  never  come  back.  The 
waitine  for  you  and  the  fear  of  you  made 
him  wicked.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

"Where  is  Mathew  t" 

<*Dead.  Ask  me  no  more  about  him. 
He  is  dead." 

Balph  led  her,  unresisting,  into  the 
housa 

"Wife,"  he  said  to  me,  "you  have 
heard  Barbara's  confession.  I,  too,  have 
had  hard  thoughts  about  her.  Let  us 
forgive,  as  we  hope  for  forgiveness." 

She  stayed  with  us  that  night — an 
unwilling  and  ungracious  guest — and  the 
next  day  Balph  placed  her  in  a  cottage, 
and  gave  her  an  aUowance  of  money,  which 
she  took  without  thanka  Perhaps  her 
heart  grew  less  bitter  as  years  fell  upon 
her;  but  I  know  not,  for  she  died  and 
made  no  sign. 

On  thai  year  Christmas  Day  fell  on  a 
Thursday.  Now,  Balph,  who,  though  a 
grave  man  and  the  colonel  of  his  regiment, 
showed  more  than  the  customary  impa- 
tience of  lovers,  would  be  content  with 
nothing  short  of  being  married  on  the  very 
next  day  after  his  return.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  he  should  have  had  the 
forethought  to  bring  with  him  a  special 
license,  so  that  we  were  not  obliged  to 
have  the  banns  read  out.  Could  1  refuse 
him  anything  1  Therefore,  on  the  Wednes- 
day morning,  the  very  next  day  after  he 
came  back,  we  were  married  in  presence  of 
all  the  town,  I  believe,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  while  the  bells  rang  out,  and  our 
joyf id  hearts  were  warm,  despite  the  cold 
without  I  was  so  poor  in  worldly  goods 
that  I  must  have  gone  to  the  sacred  cere- 
mony with  nothing  better  than  my  plain 
stuff  frock,  but  for  the  benevolence  of  good 


Mrs.  Camaby,  who  lent  me  a  most  beaa- 
tiful  brocaded  silk  gown,  which,  with  all 
kinds  of  foreign  gauds,  such  as  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  jewels  for  the  hair,  which 
my  lover — nay,  my  bridegroom — bestowed 
upon  me,  made  me  so  fine  that  his  Worship 
was  so  good  as  to  Eay  that  never  a 
more  beautiful  bride  had  been  married,  or 
would  hereiefter  be  married,  in  Warkworth 
Church. 

Thus  do  fine  feathers  make  fine  birda 
When  the  next  bride  is  married  in  brocaded 
silk,  with  a  hoop,  her  hair  done  by  the 
barber,  and  her  homely  person  decorated 
with  jewels,  people  will  be  found  to  say  the 
same  thing.  Yet,  since  my  husband,  who  is 
the  only  person  I  must  consider,  was  so 
good  as  to  find  his  wife  beautiful,  should  I 
not  rejoice  and  be  thankful  for  this  straage 
power  of  one's  outward  figure — women 
cannot  understand  it  —  which  bewitches 
men  and  robs  them  of  their  natural  sense 
until  they  become  used  to  it 

After  the  wedding  we  went  home  to  the 
mill,  where  my  husband  spread  a  great 
feast  In  the  evening  came  the  mummers 
with  Sailor  Nan,  who  drank  freely  of 
punch,  and  wished  tis  joy  in  language  more 
nautical  than  polite.  His  Worwip  dept  at 
the  mill  because  he  was  overcome  with  the 
abundance  and  strength  of  the  punch. 
Even  the  Fugleman,  for  the  first  time  in 
man's  memory,  had  to  be  carried  to  bed, 
preserving  his  stiffness  of  back  even  in 
the  sleep  of  intoxication.  And  the  next 
day  we  nad  another  royal  feast^  to  which 
all  were  invited  who  had  known  my  dear 
husband  in  his  youth  'But  to  me  it  was  a 
continual  feast  to  be  in  the  presence  of  my 
dear,  to  have  my  hand  in  his  and  to  rejoice 
in  the  warmth  of  his  stead&st  eyes. 

We  are  aU,  I  hope,  Christian  folk, 
wherefore  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  after 
the  marriage,  which  was  Christmas  Day, 
after  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  "When 
shepherds  watch  their  flocks  by  nighty"  my 
husband,  giving  me  his  hand,  led  me  forth 
before  all  the  people,  and  in  their  presence 
thanked  Grod  solemnly  for  his  safe  return, 
and  for  other  blessings  (I  knew  full  well 
what  these  meant).  Then  the  Fugleman 
leading,  his  pike  held  at  salute,  he  recited 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Thus  in  seemly  and 
solemn  fashion  was  the  long  sorrow  of  nine 
years  turned  into  a  joy  which  will  endure, 
I  doubt  not,  beyond  thu  earthly  pilgrimage. 
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